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PUBLISHER’S PREFACE. 




5 INCE the first Part of Nicholson’s “DICTIONARY OF GARDENING” first 
saw the light, great changes have been brought about — changes which demand 
to be recognised in a work such as this aims to be. In nomenclature alone 
they have been exceedingly numerous, and plant names which had become almost 
household words have now been usurped by others unknown to any but botanists. 
Familiar examples of such changes may be cited in the Pampas Grass, formerly 
Gynerium argenteum , but now Cortaderia argentea , and in Ampelopsis tricuspidata 
(Syn. A. Veitcliii ), now known as Vitis inconstans . 


In Horticultural practice a more extended experience with certain plants has resulted 
in the overthrow of some of the long-cherished notions entertained in regard to their 
treatment, necessitating some considerable modifications. And in no section perhaps 
is this more clearly shown than in Orchids on the one hand, or in Fruit Culture, 
both out of doors and under glass, on the other. 


Certain groups of plants, like most other things, have had their day. Old 
favourites have gone and new ones have taken their place. Their prominence for the 
time may be due to Fashion alone ; or it may be, and still oftener is, due to 
the fact that the florist has really improved upon existing forms by producing some- 
thing of still greater beauty and of more robust constitution, or has introduced 
something new of great merit. Who, for instance, twenty years ago could have 
foretold the advent of the beautiful, if over-named, Hybrid Water-Lilies associated 
with M. Marliac ? Or, again, who could have anticipated those beautiful additions 
to our outside gardens, the Hardy Bamboos, for whose introduction we owe so much 
to Mr. Freeman Mitpord? 


Considerable progress has been made in what are termed Florists’ Flowers — 
Dahlias, Roses, Violas, Carnations, Gladioli, Narcissi, &c. — and these plants of to-day 
are vastly different from those of the time of the first publication of the 

“DICTIONARY OF GARDENING”; and life-histories of Insects and Mites, as well 
as of Parasitic Fungi, have been so accurately worked out by entomologists and 
pi ant -pathologists that the methods of dealing with foes generally have been 

considerably improved upon. 

The above are suggestive of 3ome of the many and great changes which have 

taken place in the last two decades. How best to adequately deal with them, in 
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PREFACE. 


a manner at once consistent with the reputation of the “ DICTIONARY OF 
GARDENING” for thoroughness, and fair to subscribers, has been the earnest con- 
sideration of the Publisher. Eventually it was decided that the best way of meeting 
the difficulty was to issue a Supplemental Volume, to include all additions and 
modifications that Time has rendered necessary, thus bringing the entire work right 
up to the present time, without decreasing, but, on the contrary, increasing, the value 
of the volumes already in the hands of subscribers ; for it must be remembered that 
the great bulk of the subscribers are working gardeners, to many of whom the 
purchase of the work has represented great personal sacrifice, and to whom its 
supersession by the issue of a new edition would have been a very grievous loss. 

During the progress of the present Volume through the Press there have been one 
or two important changes that unfortunately could not be noted in their proper places, 
owing to the fact that they were not made known until some time after the portion of 
the work to which they referred was printed. One of these is in connection with 
Phaius tuberculosus (Blume} [Syn. Limodorum tuberculosum (Thouars)]. Quite 
recently a terrestrial species was introduced for the first time that appears to be 
identical with the original plant of Thouars. The epiphytal species known in gardens 
under the above name, and figured as such in many works, is not, according to 
Mr. Rolfe, the original plant, and it has been named by him P . simulans , because of 
the remarkable resemblance the flowers bear to those of the original species. 

As in the previous volumes, Bentham and Hooker’s great work, the “Genera 
Plantarum,” has been made the basis of generic limitation, aided by such Monographs 
and Floras as have been recently published, together with the excellent series of Kow 
Handbooks, and of course the “ Index Kewensis.” To the synonymy due attention has 
been paid, though naturally with such a vexed question there is plenty of room for 
diversity of opinion. 

To those eminent Specialists whose names appear on the title-page we offer our 
grateful thanks for valuable contributions and generous assistance at all times when 
asked ; and we desire also to cordially acknowledge our indebtedness to Mr. W. 
Baker-Bartlett for his indefatigable exertions in matters of general research so little 
observed by the public eye, yet so important in a work like this. 

Though the scholarly aid that the late Rev. Percy Myles gave in the matter of 
plant-name etymology has not been available for the present volume, we have been 
fortunate in receiving invaluable aid in this department from Mr. C. H. Wright, of 
Kew. To several gentlemen and firms, notably Messrs. Veitch and Sons, Messrs. 
Sander and Sons, and Messrs. Barr and Sons, as well as to the “ Gardeners’ 
Chronicle,” we are indebted for the loan of illustrations, or photographs from which 
to prepare them ; and our indebtedness is very great to Mr. R. I. MEASURES for 
many beautiful photographs, and especially for the charming drawing for the coloured 
illustration of Epiphronitis Veitchii . 

London. 
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REFERENCE TO ILLUSTRATIONS OF PLANTS OTHER THAN 
THOSE FIGURED IN THIS WORK. 


M ANY readers will be glad to be informed where reliable Illustrations can be found 
of those Plants which are not figured in this Work. To meet this want, references 
to the Figures in Standard Authorities have been given, the titles of the Works 
referred to being, for economy of space, abbreviated as follow : 


A. R R 
A R .. .. 
A. F. R 

A. F. P 

A. O 

A. II 


B.P.S 

B. H 

B. M. .. .. 

B. M. PL 

B. O 

B. R .. .. 

B . Z. .. .. 

C. H . P. 

E. T. S. M. .. 

Knc X. A S. 

F. A. O- 

F. D. _ .. 

F. d. S... .. 

FI. Went. .. 
Flora . . 

F. M 

F. A P 

G. C 

O. C. n. a. .. 
G. O 

0. M. « .. 

G. M. R 

Gn 

G. W. V. A... 

G. A F 

H. B. F. 

H. R F. 

H. F. B. A. .. 

B. F. T. 

B. O. F. 

H. S. F. 

LB. .... 

1. H. PL 

J. B 

J. F. A 

J. H _ - 


Andrews (H. CA Botanist's Repository. London, 
1799.1811. 10 vols. 4to. 

Andrews (H. CA Coloured Engravings of Heaths. 

London, 1802-30. 4 vols. 4to. 

Loudon (J. CA Arboretum et Fruticetum britan- 
nicum. London, 1838. 8 vols. 8 vo. 

Allioni (C.) Flora pedemontana. Aug. Taur., 1785. 

3 vola. FoL 

Anbl**t (J. B. C. FA Histoire des Plantes de la 
Guiane fran^alse. Londres, 1775. 4 vols. 4 to. 
Andrews (H. CA The Heathery. London, 1804-12. 

4 vols. 4to. 

Maund (BA The Botanist. London, 1839. 
8 vols. 4to. 

Brandis (DA Forest Flora of . . . India. London, 

1876. 8 tola. Atlas 4to. 

Reddoine (R H.). Flora Sylvatica. Madras, 
1869-73. 2 vols. 4to. 

La Belgique Horticole. Ghent, 1850-85. 8vo. 
Botanical Magazine. London, 1787, Ac. 8vo. 
Bentley (R) and Trimen (HA Medicinal Plants. 
London, 1875-80. 8to. 

Bateman (James). A Monograph of Od on toglossum. 
Londou, 1874. Fol. 

Botanical Register. London, 1815-47. 33 vols. 8vo. 
Botanische Zeitung. Berlin, vols. i.-xiii. (1843-56). 

8vo. lieipzig, vol. xiv. (1856), Ac. 

Cath cart’s Illustrations of Himalayan Plants. Lon- 
don, 1855. Fol. 

See T. S. M. 

Loudon (J. C.). Encyclopaedia of Trees and Shrubs. 
London, 1842. 8vo. 

Fitzgerald (R. DA Australian Orchids. Sydney, 

Flora Danica— usually quoted as the title of the 
work, leones Plant&rum . . . Danin et Nor- 
' tegiae. Havnin, 1761-1883. Fol. 

La Flore des Serres et des Jardins de 1' Europe. 

Oand., 1845-83. 23 vols. 8vo. 

Moggridge (J. T.). Contributions to the Flora of 
Mentone. London, 1864-8. 

Flora oder allgemeine botanische Zeitung. 1818-42. 

25 vols. 8vo. New Series, 1843, Ac. 

Floral Magazine. London, 1861-71. 8vo. 

Series IL 1872-81. 4to. 

Florist and Pomologist. London, 1868-84. 8vo. 

The Gardeners' Chronicle and Agricultural Gazette. 
London, 1841-65. 4to. 

The Gardeners 1 Chronicle. New Series, 1866-86. 4to. 

Series III. 1887. Ac. 4to. 

Gray (A.). Genera Flora Americn. Boston, 1848-9. 

2 vols. 8vo. 

The Gardeners* Magazine. Conducted by Shirley 
Hibberd. London. 

The Gardeners' Magazine of Botany. London, 
1850-1. 3 vols. Bvo. 

The Garden. London, 1871, Ac. 4to. 

Goodale(G. LA Wild Flowers of America. Boston, 

1877. 4to. 

Garden and Forest New York, 1888, Ac. 4fco. 
Hooker (W. J.). The British Ferns. London, 1861. 

8vo. 

Hooker (W. J.). Exotic Flora. Edinburgh, 1823-7. 

3 vola. 8vo. 

Hooker (W. JA Flora bore&li-americana. London, 
1833-40. 2 vols. 4to. 

Hooker (J. DA Flora Tasmania. London, 1860. 
2 vola. 4to. This is part tit of “ The Botany of 
the Antarctic Voyage of H.M. Discovery Ships 
Erebus and Terror, to the years 1839-43.” 

Hooker (W. J.). Garden Ferns. London, 1862. 8vo. 
Hooker (W. J.). Species Filiciun. London, 1846-64. 
6 vola. 8vo. 

LHhisixation Horticole. Series L to IV. G&nd., 
1860-86. 33 vola. 8vo. 

Series V. 1887, Ac 4to 
S* C. H. P. 

Journal of Botany. London, 1863. Ac, 8vo. 
Jacquin (N. JA Florae austnacae . . . leones. 

Vienn*. 1773-8. 6 vola. FoL 
Journal of Horticulture and Cottage Gardener. 
Conducted by Dr. Robert Hogg. London, 1849, 
Ac 4 to. 


J. H. S... 

K. E. E. 

L. .. M 
L. R C... 
L. C. B. .. 
L. E. M. 


L. J. F 

L. R .. .. 

L. S. O 

L. A P. F. O. 

M. A. S. 

M. C 


M. O 


N. S. . 
p. f. a. 

P. M. B. 


R. 

Ref. B 

R. G 

R. H 

R. S. H. . 

R. X.O. .. 

S. B. F. G. .. 


S. C. « .. 
S.E.B 

S. F. A 

S. F. d. J. M 

S. F. G 

S. H. Ivy. .. 
Sw. Ger. 

Sy. En. R .. 

S. Z.F. J. .. 

T. H. S 

T. L. S. . . .. 
T. S. M. 

W. D. R .. 

W. F. A. .. 

W. G. Z. .. 

W. O. A. M 

w. S.O. .. 
W. A F. ^ 


Journal of the Horticultural Society. London, 1846, 
Ac. 8vo. 

Kotschy (Theodor). Die Eicheu Rurop&’s und des 
Orient's. Wien, Ohmiz, 1858-62L Fol. 

Linden (L.) and Rodigas (E.). Linrienia: Icono- 
graphie des Orchidias. GantL, 1885, Ac Fol. 
Lnddiges (CA Botanical Cabinet London, 1812-33 
20 vols. 4to. 

Lindlejr (JA Collectanea botanica. London. 1621 

I-a Marck (J. B. P. A. de M. de). Encyclopedia 
methodique . . . Botanique. Paris, 1783-1817. , 
13 vols. 4to. 

Lemaire (CA Le Jardin fleuriste. Gand., 1851-4. 

4 vols. 8vo. 

Lindl^ (JA Rosarum Monographia. London, 

Lindley (J.). Sertum Orchidaceum. London, 

1838. Fol. 

Lindley (J.) and Paxton (JA Flower Garden. 

London, 1851-3. 3 vola. 4to. 

S&lm-Dyck. Monographia Generum Aloes et Me- 
sembryanthemi. Bonnie, 1836-63. 4to. 

Maw (George). A Monograph of the Genus Crocus. 
London, 1886. 4to. 

Veitch (James) and Sons. Manual of Orchidaceous 
Plants. London, 1887, Ac. Bvo. 

Burbidge (F. W.). The Narcissus : Its History and 
Culture. With a Scientific Review of the 
Genus by J. G. Baker, P.L.S. London, 1875. 8vo. 
Nuttall (TA North American Sylva. Philadel- 
phia, 1865. 3 vols. 8vo. 

See Lap. f. g. 

Paxton (JA Magazine of Botany. London, 1834-49. 
16 vols. 8vo. 

Sander (Fredk.). Reichenbachia. London, 1888 99. 
FoL 

Saunders (W. WA Refugium botanicum. Lon- 
don, 1869-72. 8vo. 

Regel (KA Gartenflora. Erlangen, 1852, Ac 8vo. 
Revue Horticole. Paris, 1852, Ac. 

Hooker (J. D.l The Rhododendrons of Sikkim- 
Himalaya. London, 1849-51. Fol. 

Reichenbach, fU. (H. G.X Xenia Orchidacea. Leip- 
zig, 1858-65. 8vo. 

Sweet (RX British Flower Garden. London, 
1823-9. 3 vols. 8vo. 

Series IL London, 1831-8. 4 vols. 8vo. 

Sweet (RA Cistinese. London, 1825-30. 8vo. 

Smith (J. KA Exotic Botany. London, 1804-5. 

2 vola. 8vo. 

Sweet (RX Flora anstralasica. London, 1827-8. 
8vo. 

Siebold (P. F. de) and Vriese (W. H. de). Flore des 
Jardins du Koyaume des Pays-Bas. Leide, 
1858-62. 5 vols. 8vo. I 

Sibthorp (JohnX Flora gneca. London, 1806-40. 
10 vols. FoL 

Hibberd (ShirleyX The Ivy : a Monograph. Lon- 
don. 1872. 8vo. 

Sweet (Robert). Gemniaceie, the Natural Order of 
Gerania. London, 1828-30. 8vo. 

Syme (J. T. BA note Boswell. English Botany . . 

Ed. 3. London, 1863-85. 12 vols. 8vo. 

Siebold (P. F. von) and Zuccarini (J. GA Flora 
Japonica. Lugd. Bat, 1835-44. FoL 
Transactions of the Horticultural Society. London, 
1806*29. 7 vols. 4to. 

Transactions of the Linnas&n Society. London. 
1791, Ac. 4to. 

Emerson (G. BA Trees and Shrubs ... of Massa- 
chusetts. Boston. Ed. 2, 1875. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Watson (P. W.X Dendrologia britannica. London. 

1825. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Set a. W. F. A. 

Wittmack (Dr. LA Garten Zeitung. Berlin, 1882, 
Ac 8 vo. 

Warner (R.) and Williams (B. S.X The Orchid 
Album. London, 1881-97. 4to. 

Warner (RX Select Orchidaceous Plants. * London. 
Series L, 1862-65. Fob 
Series II., 1865-76. FoL 

Woods and Forests. London. 1883-4. 1 voL 4 to. 
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1900 SUPPLEMENT 

TO THE 

DICTIONARY OF GARDENING. 


Giving Particulars of Becent Introductions and the most Modern Methods ok Cultivation, 
Discoveries in the Matter of Plant Diseases and Pests, Ac., 

And all else connected with the Advance of the Science of Horticulture. 


The following are the abbreviations used -ft. flowers ; fr. fruit ; l. leaves ; h. height ; deg. degrees ; 
rkiz. rhizomes ; eau. caudex ; Hi. stipes ; Syn. Synonym ; Ord. Natural Order. 

The Asterisks (*) indicate plants that are especially good or distinct. 


ABA If A. A synonym of Nortlieeiiun (which see). 

ABSLXA. This genus embraces about half-a-dozen 
species, natives of the Western Himalayas, China, Japan, 
and Mexico. To those described on p. 1, Yol. I., the 
following should be added : 

A. (Chinese).* The correct name of A. rupestris (of 

gardens). The garden variety grandijlora has large, pinkish- 
white flowers, and the whole plant is more vigorous than the 
type. It is a seedling of Italian origin. Syn. A. unijlora. 

A. roathnlato (sp&thulate). fL sessile, in pairs on a short, slender 
peduncle ; corolla white, with yellow blotches on the throat, 
nearly lin. long. April. 1. about 2in. long, elliptic-lanceolate, 
obtusely acuminate, sinuate-toothed, glabrous above, pubescent 
beneath, edged purple. Japan, 1883. A free-flowering, much- 
bm etched, evergreen shrub. See Fig. 1. (B. M. 6601.) 

A. unlflora (one-flowered). (B. M. 4694; P. F. G. ii. 145.) A 
synonym of A. chinensis. 

ABELXCBA. A synonym of Zelkova (which see). | 

ABEUEOSCHU8. Included under Hibiscus (which 
see). 

ABENA. A synonym of Stachytarpheta (which 
see). 

ABIES. Stn. Pxcea (of Don). For park decoration the 
genua Abies affords some of the most striking examples to 
be met with in the order Coniferse. All are hardy, but on 
account of the liability of some species and varieties to 
pash £heir growth very early in the year, they not in- 
frequently get “ cut.” Landscape gardeners get over this 
difficulty by planting such precocious kinds in more ex- 
posed positions than would be assigned those which are 
not so early to make a start. A. bracteata, A. cepha- 
lonica . and A. Webbiana are familiar examples of trees 
with the tendency just alluded to. Taken os a whole 
the members of this genus are best planted where they 
are sheltered from cutting winds and in a good loam and 
leaf mould, with ample drainage. A moist position is 
best suited to some species, so long as the drainage is 
good, and especially so to A. brachyphylla. 

To the species described on pp. 1-2, Yol. I., the following 
should be added : 

A Aloooldana (Alcock's), of gardens. A synonym of Pxcea 
ajastensis . I Fio. 1. A belt a rpathulata. 


VoL V. 


B 
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Abies — continued. 


Abies — continued. 



notched at apex, dull glaucous - gTeen above, paler beneath. 
cones 3$in. to 5in. long, l£in. broad, erect, cylindrical, obtuse, 
rounded at base, pale brown, h. 250ft. Northern California, 
Ac. Branches rather pendulous. A very handsome tree. See 
Fig. 2. (G. C. Dec. 11, 1886, p. 755, f. 148; 1890, Dec. 27, 
p. 750.) SYNS. A. gra nd is Lowiana (J. L. S. xxiL, p. 175X 
Pi era Lowiana. 

A magnified xanthocarpa (yellow-fruited). 1. on the leader 
shoot spirally appressed ; those on the lateral shoots upturned, 
ascending ; those on the sterile branches slender, straight or 
curved, more or less four-sided in section, grooved at base on 
the upper surface ; those on the fertile branches stouter, shorter, 
all upturned, four-sided, not grooved. cones ovate-oblong, 
obtuse. Syns. A. nobiiis robusta (G. C. 1885, xxiv., p. 657, 
f. 147), A. ehastensis. 

A. ncphrolopls (reniform-scaled). A synonym of A. Veitchii. 

A nobilis robust a (robust). A synonym of A. magnijica 
xanthocarpa. 

A. Nordmannlana. An illustration of this admirable tree 
for the lawn or park is given in Fig. 3. 

A N. horizontalis (horizontal). A dwarf t compact-growing 
form, with horizontally spreading branches ; it cannot be made 
to produce a leader, hence its peculiar habit. A chance seed- 
ling found in a nursery in the Vosges. 

A. N. pendula (drooping). A garden variety, distinguished 
from the type in having drooping branches.’ 1869. (R. II. 
1890, p. 440, f. 18a) 

A numidica (Numidian). The correct name of A. baborensis 
(G. C. Feb. 4, 1888, p. l40, f. 23). 

A polita. The correct name is Pioea polita. 

A shastensis (Shasta). A synonym of A. magnijica xantho - 
carjxi. 

A subalpina is synonymous with A. lasiocarpa. 


Fig. 3. Abies Nordmanniana. 


Fio. 2. Aries Lowiana (Young Plant), 

A bifolia (two-leaved), of A. Murray. A synonym 
of A. lasiocarpa. 

A. bifolia (two-leaved), of Siebold and Zuccarini. 
A synonym of A. firma. 

A brachyphylla (short-leaved), of Mayr A 
synonym of A. homolepis. 

A. campylocarpa (bent-fruited). A synonym of 
A. magnified. 

A. chilocnsis (Chiloo). A synonym of A. Wch- 
biana. 

A. concolor violacca (violet). 1. of a bluish 
glaucous tint. A charming variety. 

A Eichlcri (Kichler's). A synonym of A. Veitchii. 

A Gordoniana (Gordon's). A synonym of 

A. grand is. 

A grandis Lowiana (Low's). A synonym of 
A. Lowiana. 

A. |£. pondula (pendulous). A weeping form, 
which originated in a Berlin nursery. 

A. holophylla (wholly-leafy). A synonym of 

A. firma. 

A. bomolcpis (similar-scaled). 1. axillary, lin. 
long, somewhat two-rowed, very thickly placed, 
linear, flat, obtuse or biflu at apex, somewhat 
falcate; petioles very short, cones 3in. long, lin. 
broad, cylindrical, obtuse, usually straight, on 
short stalks ; scales brown, thickly imbricated. 
h. 100ft. Japanese Islands, 1861. SYN. A. brachy- 
phylla (of Mayr). 

A Kwmpferi (Kiempfer’s). A synonym of Pseudo - 
larix KcempfcrL 

A. lasiocarpa (woolly-fruited). 1. notched on 
the barren and pointed on the fertile branches, in 
many rows, with two glaucous bands on the lower 
side, cones 2in. to 3$in. long, lin. to liin. thick, 
with rounded scales. British Columbia, Ac. 
Allied to A. bahamea , but larger, and having 
whitish bark. (G. C. 1889. v., p. 172, f. 23-32.) 
SYNS. A. bifolia (G. C. 1875, p. 465, f. 96-7), 
A. subalpina (G. C. 1820, p. 235, f. 43-45 ; J. L. 8. 
xxii., p. 183). 

A Lowiana (Low's). /. long, linear, flat, straight. 
Uin. to 2iin. long, one une broad, channelled 

al»ove, twisted at kise, distant, disposed in two 

horizontal rows along the shoots, blunt or slightly 
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Abies — continued . 

Am WebbUma obovata (obovate). This differs from the type 
mainly by the snowy whiteness of the under-surface of its 
leaves, which are deep green above 

Pests. In common with many other Conifers, Abies 
are liable to attack from a host of Fungi, Beetles, 
Sawflies, and other insects, and suffer considerably there- 
from. The most destructive will be found dealt with 
under the heading Fungi in the genus Finns, Pine 
Bark Beetle, Fine Sawflies, and Fine Weevils in 
the old volumes, and under Agaricus, Polyporus, 
Oospora, Silver-Leaf Disease, and .Scidium in the 
present one. 

ABZBS (of Don). A synonym of Picea (which see). 

ABOBRA. A. tenuifolia is the name adopted by 
Cogniaux for A. viridiflora (described in Vol. I.) ; it is the 
only species of the genus. 

ABOLARIA. A synonym of Globnlaria (which 
tee). 

ABROMA. About two or three species, natives of 
tropical Asia, Australia, &c., are included in this genus. 
Flowers dingy purple ; calyx five-parted ; petals five, with 
dilated claws, and ovate, spreading laminae ; peduncles 
opposite the leaves or almost terminal, few-flowered. 
Leaves palmately lobed or entire. To the species described 
on p. 3, Vol. I., the following should be added : 

A. slnnosa (sinuate). 1. broadly ovate, pedately pinnatifld, on 
slender petioles. Madagascar, 1884. A pleasing species, of 
slender habit. 

ABROBTA. Stn. Tricratus. This genus includes 
about ten species. To those described on p. 3, Vol. I., the 
following should be added : 

A. Crux-malt® (Maltese Cross). /!. of a deep purplish-pink, the 
swollen throat of a bright emerald-green, the limb in general 
outline bearing a striking resemblance to a Maltese cross ; beads 
axillary, ten to flfteen-flowered. L ovate-oblong, somewhat 
obtuse, acute at base, on long petioles. Stem “ a creepmg vine," 
viscid-pubescent. California. 

A. latlfolla (broad-leaved). Jt. yellow, about jin. across, borne 
on very long peduncles ; involucre two- or three-lobed. August. 
1. very variable in shape, but always much broader than long, 
borne on long petioles. Stem 6in. to 12in. long, procumbent, 
almost woody, terete. California. Whole plant glutinous. 
(B. M. 6546.) 

A. mellifera (honey-bearing). Jt. orange, in loose clusters; 
limb five-lobed ; peduncles 4m. to 6in. long. July. 1. ovate or 
ovate-oblong, oblique, fleshy, slightly sinuated, borne on long 
petioles. Stem decumbent California and Mexico, 1826. 
(B. M. 2879.) 

ABRUS. Wild Liquorice. Bentham and Hooker 
include five Bpecies under this genus, dispersed over the 
warmer regions of the globe; they are shrubs or sub- 
shrubs, often with long-twining branches. Flowers small, 
pinkish or whitish, racemes terminal, or the short flowering 
branchlets axillary; standard ovate; wings narrow. 

ATbjllVTHIUM Included under Artemisia (which 
see). 

ABUXOB. A synonym of Agapanthiu (which sec). 
ABUT A. About half-a -dozen species, natives of 

tropical America, are referred to this genus. Sepals six, 
in two or three series, the outer ones small and bract- 
like ; petals wanting ; stamens six. Leaves coriaceous, 
three- to five-nerved, the nerves elevated beneath. 

ABtJTHiOB. This genus embraces about seventy 
species of herbs or shrubs, rarely trees, often softly 
tomentose, inhabiting the warmer regions of the globe. 
Flowers usually axillary, variously coloured, but often 
yellow ; bracteoles wanting. Leaves often cordate, angled 
or lobed, rarely narrow. To the species and varieties 
described on pp. 4-5, Vol. I., the following should be 
added : 

A. aurantlacum (orange). Jt. axillary and solitary; calyx 
villous-pubescent ; corolla bright orange, jin. to jin. long. 1. 
densely soft- tomentose, velvety, whitish, round-cordate, acute, 
jin. to ljln. broad, the basal lobes overlapping. Stems 6in. 
to 2ft, high. California. 


Abutilon — con tinned. 

A. esculentum (edible). JL purple, axillary, solitary. 
September. 1. cordate, acuminate, toothed, puberulout above, 
tomentose beneath. Stem tomentose with grey hairs, h. 7ft. 
to 8ft. Rio Janeiro, 1880. The natives cook and eat the flowers 
under the name of Bencao de Deos. 

A, graveolens (strongly-scented). JL orange and red, rather 
large, on pedicels about as long as the petioles. L broadly 
orbiculAr-cordate. h. 1ft to 5ft. Australia, 1842. A coarse 
annual or perhaps perennial, clothed with a viscid, strongly- 
scented toraentum. 



Fin. 4. ABUT! LON INSIGNE. 


A, f nshgne (remarkable). The flowers of this are of a lovely rose, 
with darker veinings. See Fig. 4. 

A, integerrimnm (entire). JL yellow, large, showy; petals 
broadly obovate-cuneate, oblique, distant, spreading, with an 
orange spot at base. May. 1. large, orbicular-cordate, shortly 
acuminate, entire, on long petioles. Colombia. A small tree. 
Syn. Sida integerrima. (B. M. 4360.) 

A. Thompson! flore-pleno (double-floweredX A garden 
variety with double flowers. 1885. Greenhouse. (R. H. 1885, 
p. 324.) 

Am vitifolium album (white). A variety with pure white 
flowers. 1889. 

Varieties. — The following selection includes most of 
the best of the newer varieties having their origin in 
gardens. The majority are hybrids: — 

Calypso, pure white, large. Capri vi, deep red, large. Chameleon, 
crimson. Chrysostephanum compactum, chrome-yellow ; ex- 
cellent for bedding. Cloth op Gold, clear yellow ; flowers large 
and bell-shaped, with overlapping petals. Floribundum, 
orange-red, with darker veins. LE Grand, deep red, with darker 
veins. Madame John Laino, rose, very large. Mr. H. Cannell, 
a free-flowering hybrid from A. migapotamieum. Miss L. 
Powell, yellow, dwarf. Mr. William Bull, fawn, veined 
crimson. Premier, rosy-purple, large. Prince of Orange, 
orange. Royal Scarlet, red scarlet. Souvenir de Bonn, 
leaves rich green, margined with white. Surprise, golden 
yellow, veined red. Wissmann, orange-buff, veined crimson. 

ACACAXiXiIS (derivation of name uncertain). Ord. 
Orchidem. A monotypio genus. The species is a stove, 
epiphytal Orchid, with a short, leafy stem, at length 
thickening into a pseudo-bulb ; it is distinguished from 
Aganisia by the curious appendage to the lip and by the 
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Acacallifl — con t i nued. 


ACJE5A. New Zealand Bur. Syn. Ancxstrum. This 


large auricles of the column. According to Messrs. Veitch, 
it requires to be grown in the highest temperature available 
in our Orchid-houses. On account of its climbing habit, it 
should be affixed to a block or raft; in other respects it 
will thrive under the ordinary East Indian house treatment. 
A. ovanea (blue). The correct name of Aganitia cotrvdea 
(W. O. A. viii. 374). 

ACACIA. Including Famesia. In the “ Genera 
Plantarmn ” about 420 species are allotted to this genus ; 
they are dispersed over the warmer parts of the world, 
but are especially plentiful in Australia and in Africa. 
Sepals five, four, or three, free or united ; petals as many, 
free or united ; stamens indefinite, usually very numerous, 
free or slightly connected at the very base. Pods linear or 
oblong, flat or nearly cylindrical, straight, falcate, or 
variously twisted, opening in two valves or indehisoent. 
Leaves bipinnate; leaflets often small and many -jugate, 
or reduced to a filiform petiole (phyllode). To the species 
described on pp. 5-7, Yol. I., the following should be 
added. The hardy deciduous tree called Acacia in gardens 
is Bobinia Pseudacacia. See also Albiisia. 

A. Baileyana (Bailey’s). 4. in small, globose heads, arranged 
in erect, loose racemes. Winter. Jr . , pods Iona, linear-oblong. 
1. stalked, bipinnate ; pinnae consisting of small, linear leaflets. 
New South wales and Queensland. (G. C. 1894, xv., p. 37, f. 4.) 
A. oooolnea (scarlet). A garden synonym of Ormosia coccinea. 
A oordata (heart-shaped). A garden synonym of A. hasiulala. 
A oornlgera (horn-bearing). A synonym of A. tpadicigera. 


genus includes about thirty species of decumbent or some- 
what creeping herbs, often shrubby at the base, the floriferous 
branches often erect and scape -like ; they are distributed 
over the temperate and frigid parts of the Southern Hemi- 
sphere, being often found in Chili and Peru. To their value 
as rock -plants must be added their utility for growing under 
trees — and trees, too, like Conifers, beneath which scarcely 
anything will survive. The species A. microphylla , A. myrio- 
phylla, and A. pulchella may all be so utilised. To those 
described on p. 7, Vol. I., the following should be added : 

A adscendens (ascending). JL dark purple; heads globose, 
borne on long peduncles. {., leaflets jin. to lin. long, obovate or 
elliptic-obovate, obtuse, toothed, glabrous above, silky beneath. 
Steins long-creeping, with ascending branches. Patagonia, 1888. 
A ouneata (wedge-shaped). A synonym of A. serioea. 

A ovtna (egg-like). JL purple, in long, interrupted spikes, denser 
towards the end. 1. rather long; leaflets elliptic obtuse, 
pinnately cut to the middle, more or less pubescent on both 
sides or glabrous above. Australia, 1888. This is similar to 
A. ovalifolia , but it is a little larger and less graceful. 

A pinnatiflda (p innately-cleft). Jl. crowded into cylindrical 
spikes, the lower ones rather remote. May and June. 1. con- 
sisting of three to five pairs of deeply three- to five- parted 
leaflets; segments linear. Stem erect, h. 6in. Chiu and 
Magellan Straits, 1822. Half-hardy perennial. (B. R. 1271.) 

A repena (creeping). A synonym of A. sarmentota. 

A Sangnisorbse (Sanguisorba-like) Jl. in globose heads, lin. 
to iin. in diameter ; scapes slender, two-leaved. 1. 2in. to 6in. 
long; leaflets eight to ten pairs, very variable in shape, mem- 
branous, coarsely serrated, iin. to Jin. long. New Zealand. A 
much-branched, prostrate herb, more or less silky, especially on 
the nerves beneath. 



A fiorlbnnda (abundant-flowered), of Willdenow. A synonym 
of A. angustifolia. 

A fiorlbnnda, if gardens. A synonym of A . retinode*. 

A hastnlata (somewhat hastate).* JL, peduncles short and 
slender, each bearing a head of three to five flowers, mostly 
four-parted. May. 1., phyllodia numerous, hastate-lanceolate 
or almost cordate, tapering into pungent points, two or three 
lines long, with one central nerve. Branches rather slender, 
virgate or divaricate, terete. A 2ft. to 3ft. Western Australia, 
1824. (B. M. 3341.) Syn. A. oordata (of gardens). 

A Lebbek (Lebbek) The correct name is now Albizzia Lebbek, 
A leproaa (leprous).* JL numerous in a globular head, mostly 
five-parted ; petals yellow, united to the middle. May. phyl- 
lodia narrow, linear-lanceolate, acute, or obtuse with a small 
point, narrowed at base, liin. to 3in. long. Branchlets pendu- 
lous, more or less glutinous. Australia, 1817. A tall shrub or 
small tree. (B. R. 1441.) 

A ltneata (lined). Jl. ten to fifteen or more 
in a small, globular head, mostly five-parted ; 

E etals yellow, smooth. April. phyllodia 
near, with a small, hooked point, usually 
iin. to Jin. long. Branches pubescent or 
villous, sometimes slightly resinous, h. 6ft 
Australia, 1824. (B. M. 3346.) 

A Nemu (Nemu) A synonym of Albizzia 
JlUibrusin. 

A obliqna (oblique), A synonym of 
A. rotundifolia. 

A petlolarls (petiolate) A synonym of 
A. pycnantha. 

A pycnantha (dense-flowered) fl. mostly 
five-parted ; racemes short, with a few dense, 
globular heads of fifty to one hundred 
flowers. L, phyllodia lanceolate-falcate, 
obtuse or rather acute, much narrowed to 
' the base, 3in. to 6in. long. Victoria. A small 
or medium tree. Syn. A. petiolarin. 

A retinode* (retained) Jl. mostly five- 
parted; racemes much shorter than the 
phyllodia, branched, with several (sometimes 
twenty) globular heads of twelve to twenty 
flowers. March. L, phyllodia linear-lanceo- 
late, falcate, much narrowed towards the 
base, mostly 3in. to 5in. long, finely penni- 
veined. Victoria. A moderate-sized tree. 

8YN. A. Jloribunda (of gardens) 

A spadloigera (spadix-bearing) 4. greyish 
and yellowish, forming cylindrical, spadix- 
like heads lin. or more in length, disposed 
in axillary clusters. I . bipinnate ; pinnae four 
to eight pairs; leaflets fifteen to twenty 
pairs, linear-oblong, obtuse. Spines large, 
nom-like. Central America ana Cuba, 1692. 

One of the so-called BuH’s-horn Acacias ; its 
hollow spines are tenanted by stinging ants. 

(B. M. 7395.) Syn. A. oomigera. 


A sarmentoea (having runners) Jl. in globose heads, on 
tomentose peduncles of moderate length, with one or two 
bracts. Tristan d'Acunha, 1888. A rampant species, similar to 
A. Sanguimrbas, but stouter, with longer branches, leaves more 
silky beneath and longer hairs. “Perhaps the plant in cultiva- 
tion is not correctly named, as it is saia to come from South 
America" (N. E. Brown) 

A serioea (silky).* JL green, in globose heads, on long 
peduncles, which also bear two or three smaller heads, sessile 
in the axils of leafy bracts. 1. rather long ; leaflets only three 
to five pairs, cuneate-oblong, toothed, silky beneath. Patagonia 
and Chui, 1888. Syn. A. cun cUa. 

A splendens (splendid) Jl. in long, interrupted spikes, borne on 
long, stout peduncles. 1., leaflets three or four pairs, obovate or ob 
lanceolate, toothed, densely white-silky on both sides. Chili, 1888 
ACALYPHA Syn. Cupameni . This genus com- 
prises about 220 species, broadly dispersed over the warm 


Fig 5. Portion of Inflorescence of Acalypha hispid a. 
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Ac&lypha — contin ued. 

regions, a few being extra-tropical American. Leaves 
alternate, often ovate, more or less toothed, thrce- 
to five-nerved or penniveined. To the species, Ac., 
described on p. 7, Yol. I., the following should be added : 
A. Cb&ntrtorl (Chan trier Fibres’). A garden hybrid between 
A. Hamiltoniana and A. macrophylla. 1897. 

A. Godseffi&nA (GodsefFs). l. ovate-lanceolate, shining green, 
with creamy-white margins. New Guinea. An ornamental, 
dwarf, bushy shrub. 

A. Hamiltoniana (Hamilton’s). 1. bright green, with pro- 
minently rounded, yellow teeth. 1896. 

A hispida (hispid).* A. bright red, “ resembling crimson plush,” 
in drooping, tassel-like spikes, 12in. to 20in. long, sometimes 
lin. in diameter, borne on axillary peduncles. 1. spreading, 
5in. to 5£in. long, 3in. to 3^in. broad, ovate, acute or shortly 
acuminate, rounded at base and emarginate at the insertion 
of the pubescent petiole, which is 2in. to 2^in. long; upper 
surface bright green and sparsely hairy ; lower surface paler. 
h. 10ft. to 15ft. New Guinea, 1896. A beautiful species. See 
Fig. 5. SYN. A. Sanderi. 

A. mortfontanensiB (Mortefontaine). A garden hybrid between 
A . Hamiltoniana and A. marginata. 1897. 

A obovata (obovate). L obovate. green with creamy edges 
when young, changing with age to olive-green with pink margins, 
and finally having a bronzy centre and broad rosy-crimson 
margins. Polynesia, 1884. An ornamental foliage plant. 

A Sanderi (Sander's). A synonym of A. hispida. 

A trlnmphans (triumphant). 1. large, cordate, toothed, acute, 
variegated with deep crimson, green, and brown. Solomon 
Isles, 1888. A good foliage plant ; probably a variety of A. 
WUkesiana. (L H. xxv., fc. 55.) 

A. tremorum, A. ilhutrata, and A. Makoyana are also occasionally 
seen in gardens 

ACAXPH (from akampes , inflexible; in allusion to 
the very brittle texture of the flowers). Ord. Orchideae. 
A genus embracing about nine species of stove, epiphytal 
Orchids, eight of which are natives of the East Indies 
and Southern China, while the other is found in South- 
east Africa ; they are closely allied to Saccolabium 
(Hooker, in the “Flora of British India,” includes them 
under that genus). Flowers much smaller than in Vanda , 
shortly pedicellate ; sepals free, sub-equal, somewhat 
fleehy ; petals similar but rather narrower ; lip sessile at 
the base of the column, continuous, spreading, saccate or 
conico • spurred at base ; column Bhort and thick ; 
peduncles lateral, rigid, short and simple, or elongated 
and panicled. Leaves distichous, coriaceous. Stem leafy, 
not pseudo-bulbons. For culture of the following species, 
see Saocolabium. 

A lentata (toothed). Jl. whitish-yellow, blotched with brown, 
tin. to tin. in diameter ; panicle longer or shorter than the 
leaves, the branches distant and lax-flowered. 1. 7in. to 9in. 
long, lin. to l£in. broad. Stem 1ft. to 2ft. long. India, 1872. 
A losudfdllA (long-leaved). Jl. sweet-scented, inconspicuous, 
much like those of A. multijlora, corymbose ; lip white. 1. dark 
green, distichous, leathery, lift, long, 2in. broad, obliquely 
rounded at apex. India. 

A madagascarlensla (Madagascar). Jl. small; sepals and 
petals whitish ; lip rosy-purple. 1. thick and leathery. Mada- 
gascar, 1891. Allied to A. papillosa. 

A multUlora (many-flowered). JL yellow, with blood-coloured 
dots, small; lip ovate, somewhat acute; peduncle branched, 
erect, snb-corymbose, shorter than the leaves. 1. lor&te, obliquely 
emarginate at apex. China. Syn. Vanda multijlora (L. C. B, 38). 
A papillosa (papillose). See Saccolabium papillosum. 
A Wigbtiana (Wight’s). Jl. yellow, barred with crimson, not 
papillose, 3in. to lin. across ; scape very stout ; bracts very 
broadly ovate, acute. 1. 4in. to 6in. long, fin. to lin. broad. 
Stem 1ft. to l^ft. long. India. 

ACAVTKBPKIP7IUX. See Acanthophippium. 
ACAHTHODIUX. Included under Blepharis 
(which tee). 

ACAVTHOOLOSSUX. A synonym of Ccelogyne 

(which see). 

AGAVTHOLXXON. Prickly Thrift. Syn. Arme - 
nostrum. Ord. Plumbaginex. Eighty -four species have 
been described, but, according to Bentham and Hooker, 
some of them are mere varieties ; they are natives of the 
Orient, extending from Greece and Syria to Western 
Thibet, and being most plentiful in Persia. These plants 
may also be increased by layering the shoots in late 


• Acantholimon— continued. 

summer. To those described on p. 8, Vol. I., the 
following should be added : 

A androaaooun* (Androaace-like). Jl., corolla of an intense 
purple, with an mple limb; spike very short, fasciculate- 
distichous, or sub-second, with three to seven spikelets ; scape 
scarcely any or almost equalling the leaves. July. 1. short. 
Branches short and densely spiny, h. 6in. Southern Europe, 
1813. Syn. Statice echinus (S. F. G. 300). 

A melanantbum (dark-flowered). Jl. in a very short spike of 
six to nine spikelets; calyx limb bordered with dark violet or 
black. lower ones very short, flat, triongular-lanceolato, 
mucronate ; the rest spiny, short. Branches short. Persia. 

ACANTHOXZHTHA (from akanthos , a spine, in 
allusion to the Bpiny- toothed bracts, and Mentha , Mint, as 
the plant was formerly included under Calamintha). Ord. 
Labiata. A monotypic genus. The species is a small, gla- 
brous, half-hardy annual, requiring ordinary cultivation. 
A lliolfolia (Holly-leaved). Jl. three to eight in a whorl in all 
the upper axils ; whorls subtended by opposite bracts, which are 
larger than the leaves and spiny-toothed ; calyx tubular, bilabiate ; 
corolla £in. long, the upper lip white, small, the lower one 

n )le, with a yellow throat, four-lobed. July. 1. petiolate, iin. 

in. long, rounded or ovate, with a cunoate base, coarsely and 
bluntly toothed. Branches ascending, 6in. to 8in. long. Cali- 
fornia, 1883. (B. M. 675a) 

ACAHTHOHBXA (from akanthos , a spine, and noma, 
a filament ; in allusion to the filaments of the two inferior 
stamens being produced into a spine -like process just below 
the anther). Ord. Oesneracese. A monotypic genus. The 
speeies is a stove perennial, much resembling Streptocarpus 
in habit. It thrives in a compost of Bandy loam and peat, 
the former predominating, and may be increased by seeds. 
A Btrigoaum (strigose). JL whitish, iin. to Jin. long, with a 
blood-purple, flve-lobed limb ; panicles lin. to 2in. high, sessile 
on the midrib at the base of the leaf. June to August. 1. 
radical, solitary, 4in. to 9in. long, spreading on the ground, 
linear-oblong, cordate at base, shortly petiolate, recurved at apex, 
strigose with scattered hairs. Tropical Africa, 1862. (B. M. 5339. ) 
ACAXTKOPANAX (from akanthos, a spine, and 
Panaa ; alluding to the spiny stems and Panax-like aspect 
of the plants). Ord. Araliacem. A genus embracing about 
eight species of stove or greenhouse, glabrous or tomentose 
shrubs (rarely trees ?), natives of Japan, China, and 
tropical Asia. Flowers polygamous or hermaphrodite ; 
petals five, rarely four, valvate ; stamens five, rarely four, 
the filaments filiform ; pedicels continuous with the 
flowers ; bracts small or wanting ; umbellets paniculate or 
almost solitary. Leaves palmately cleft, digitate, or one- 
foliolate. Only two species call for mention here : 

A rloinifolium (Ricinus-leaved). The correct name of the plant 
described on p. 104, Vol. I., as Aralia Maximowiczii. 

A BplnoBum (spiny). The correct name of Aralia pentaphylla. 

ACANTKOPKIPPXUX. About half-a-dozen species, 
natives of India, the Malayan Archipelago, Ac., are included 
in this genus. To those described on p. 8, Vol. I., the 
following should be added : 

A Curtlsii albldum (whitish). A. creamy-white, with rose and 
purple dots on the inner surface, thick and fleshy ; lateral sepals 
joining to form a large, pouch-like organ. 1898. (L., t. 619.) 

A eburneum (ivory-white). JL white, nearly 2in. long; scape 
two-flowered. 1. oblong-lanceolate, plicate, 8in. long, 2in. broad. 
Pseudo-bulbs purplish, angular, 2in. to 3 ul long. Malaya (?), 
1896. Allied to A. Curtisiu 

A Mftr t lniftwnm (Mantin’s). Jl., sepals yellow, slightly shaded 
with green, spotted and blotched with purple ; petals resembling 
the sepals, hut having the lower portion whiter ; lip of a waxy 
white, the thickened part of the disk orange-yellow with ridges 
spotted and lined with purple. Philippines, 1896. A near ally 
of A. bxoolor , from which it mainly differs in the colour of its 
flowers and its much more robust habit (L. 1896, t. 536.) 

A striatum (striated). A. white, streaked with red ; lip with 
a single, median, crested ridge and thickened lateral curves, 
the side lobes very broad, falcate, obtuse, the mid-lobe scarlet, 
contracted, acute. Spring. Nepaul. Allied to A. sylhetense , 
but the flowers are much shorter. 

ACANTKOFHCEHIX. Prickly Date Palm. Three 
or four species, all natives of the Mascarene Islands, 
are included in this genus. Flowers red or yellow, monoB- 
cious on the same spadix, borne under the leaves ; spadix 
doubly branched, pendulous ; spathes two, deciduous ; 
bracts rather prominent, thick and rigid. Fruit black. 
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▲canthopli(Bniz — continued . 
sometimes scarcely longer than grains of wheat. Leaves 
terminal, equally pinnatisect, armed with more or less 
elongated spines. To the species described on p. 8, 
Vol. I., the following should be added : 

A. grandls (large). This is described as “ a handsome Palm, 
with finely-cut leaves and deep brown spines, native of Brazil " 
(in L H. 1895, p. 185). According to the “Kew Bulletin," 
1896, App. IL, it is “also called Calamus grandis, and stated 
to be a native of Borneo" (L EL 1895, p. 223). The genus is, 
however, according to Bentham and Hooker, as well as J. G. 
Baker, confined to the Mascarene Islands, as above stated. 

A. Herbatil (Herbst's) A synonym of A. orinita. 

A. rubra (red). fi. reddish-brown; spadix 2Aft to 34ft long; 
peduncle 6in. to lOin. long, armed with straight spines ; spathes 
14ft to 24ft long. 1. 6ft to 12ft long ; leaflets slightly glaucous 
beneath ; petioles glabrous, 2in. to 4in. long ; sheaths 24ft to 
44ft long, thickly covered with brownish-black spines, k. 60ft 
8tn. Calamus Verschafeltii (of gardens). 

ACANTHO8TACHY8 [not Acanthostachyum]. 
According to J. G. Baker, this genus embraces a couple of 
Bpecies, natives of Brazil. Sepals lanceolate-deltoid, acute, 
free to the top of the ovary ; petals Ungulate, scaled at 
base, rather longer than the calyx ; stamens shorter than the 
petals. A. strobilacea is the only species known in gardens. 

ACANTHO8TXGMA PARA 8 XTXCUX. 8ee 
Silver Leaf Disease. 

ACANTHUS. Including Dilivaria. About fourteen 
species, inhabiting tropical and sub-tropical regions, are 
included in this genus. To those described on pp. 8-9, 
Yol. I., the following should be added: 

A. C&roli-Alezandri (Charles Alexander’s), fi. white, often 
suffused rose-colour, in a dense spike. Summer. 1. few, radical, 
in a lax rosette, lanceolate, pinnatifld, spiny-toothed, loin, long, 
3in. to 4in. broad. 8 tern 9 ul to 18in. high, with two to four 
similar leaves. Greece, 1887. (R. G. 1886, pp. 626-635, f. 73-75.) 

ACABXDA. See Ticks. 

ACCLIMATISATION. Popularly this is the inuring 
of plants, Ac., to a climate different from that of which they 
are native, which is, however, fallacious. No tender plant 
has yet by any process, gradual or otherwise, been 
rendered hardy. Those who put forth the theory adduce 
as a case in point the common Larch. That this tree 
and many others were originally grown in this country as 
greenhouse subjects there cannot be any doubt ; but this 
was due to a lack of knowledge. 

With plants that reproduce themselves by seed, it is 
possible, by annually selecting the hardiest and most 
vigorous individuals, and using these again as seed- 
parents, to produce a hardier race. And conversely it is 
possible, by choosing as seed-parents individuals which 
stand the heat best, to develop, after a few generations, 
tropical races of cool-country vegetables and flowers : such 
selection is constantly going on in India, Ac., amongst 
vegetables raised, in the first place, from English seeds. 

ACCRESCENT. Increasing in size after flowering. 
ACER. The species of this genus number upwards 
of fifty, and are found in Europe, North America, North 
Asia, Java, and the Himalayas. Flowers racemose or 
corymbose, axillary and terminal, generally polygamo- 
dioeoious. Leaves opposite, usually palmately or sub- 
pedately three- to seven-lobed or parted, rarely entire. 
To the species and varieties described on pp. 9-11, Yol. I., 
the following should be added. Negundo (which see) 
is now included hereunder. 

A, argutum (sharp). 1. palmately lobed, borne on long petioles. 
Japan. A very elegant species, of medium height; it is as yet 
very uncommon in English establishments. 

A. campestre poatelense (Postel). A yellow-leaved form 1896. 
Am eanoastoum (Caucasian). A synonym of A. hyrcanum. 

Am oisslfollum (Cissus-leaved). The correct name of Negundo 
eissifolium. 

Am OOOCtneum (scarlet) A synonym of A. rubrum. 

Am oolohlonm (Colchican) A synonym of A. pietum rubrum. 

Am O. tricolor (three-coloured) A synonym of A. pietum tricolor. 
Am eratseglfollum (Hawthorn-leaved) l. small, deep green, 
closely resembling those of Hawthorn. Japan. A slender tree. 


Acer — continued. 

The form Veitehi is very attractive, having variegated leaves 
it is very uncommon and quite hardy. 

A, dasycarpum pulverulentum (powdered) In this form 
the leaves are spotted with white and the tips of the young 
shoots tinted red. 1889. 

Am diabolioum (diabolical) fi. greenish-yellow, large, disposed 
in numerous short racemes. Bpring. L urge, Plane-like. 
Branches stout. Japan. A free-growing tree. Syn. A.pulchmm. 

A, Durettl aureo-marglnatum (Durett’s gold-margined) L 
margined and dotted yellow. 1896. 

A, Ginnala. There are several forms of this variety of A. 
tatarimm , including angustilobum (leaves narrow-lobed) and 
pulverulentum (powdery). 

A. Heldrelchil (Heldreich’s) fi. in small, terminal panicles, 
which are shorter tnan the leaves. L small, palmately five-lobed ; 
lobes obtusely dentate, acute, the middle one euneately tapering 
to its base. Greece. (G. C. 1861, xv., p. 141 ; R. G. 1185.) 

A. hyrcanum (Hyrcanian) fi. in sub-sessile, nodding corymbs. 1. 
sub-orbicular, cordately five-cleft, rich green, shaded with yellow, 
later brown ish-tomentose on the unaer-siae, very pleasing in 
autumn when turning to a reddish-brown ; lobes obovate, in- 
cised or toothed. Caucasus. A compact species, of rather slow 
growth. Syn. A. oauoaticum. 


May. l. din. to 6m. in diameter, 
divided to the middle into five to seven oblong, acute, coarsely 
and obtusely serrated lobes, glabrous above, more or less 
tomentose beneath. Persia. The latest of all the Maples to 
come into leal (B. M. 6697.) Syn. A. veluttnum. 

Am Integrum (entire) A synonym of A. palmatum linearilobum , 
A. Juhlkei variegata (Juhlke's variegated) L when young 
having about half their area creamy-coloured, but the variegation 
very irregular. 1898. 

A, lSBtum (pleasing) This species is closely related to A. Lobelii, 
but is principally distinguished in having leaves more cordate at 
the base, more delicate, more glaucous, and with the lobes more 
pointed. Orient 

A. m&rmoratnm (marbled) A variety of A. pietum. 

A. Klyabel (Miyabe’s) A fine, ornamental species, nearly re- 
lated to the Norway Maple, A. platanoides. Japan, 1894. (G. 
and F., 1893, 143.) 

A. neapolltanum (Neapolitan) A variety of A. opulifolium. 
Am Negnndo. The correct name of Negundo fraxinifolium. 

Am N. elegana (elegant) l. pale green, irregularly bordered 
and splashed with yellow, changing to creamy-white with age. 
A fine, decorative, free-growing tree. , 

A. N. folHs-marglnatla-aurelg (leaves golden-margined) 
l. bordered with golaen-yellow. 1889. This variety is as constant 
as the silver-vanegated form, and of more vigorous growth. 

A. N. Guiohardi (Guichard’s) l. all yellow, resembling those 
of the golden Elder. 1889. A fairly vigorous form. 

Among other new varieties of this popular species may be 
mentioned the following: boreale (said to have been introduced 
from Canada, and to ripen seeds in the colder parts of Europe 
where the typical plant would be killed by frost); densifiorum 
(dense - flowered) ; falcatum (sickle - shaped) ; Koehneanum 
(Koehne’B) ; odessanum (leaves of a deeper golden, and retaining 
that colour longer, than in the type) ; pendulum (a weeping form) ; 
reetangulum (right-angled) 

A. nigrum (black) A form of A. saccharinum. 

Am nlkoenM (Niko) The correct name of Negundo nUcoense. 
Am opulifolium neapolltanum (Neapolitan) This nearly 
resembles the variety obtueatum, but differs by its undulated 
leaves with more pointed lobes and by the larger fruits with 
longer, spreading wings. 

A. ornatum (ornate) A form of A. palmatum. 

A, palmatum AulHl (Aoki’s) L creamy-white and pink, finely 
dmdedL 1892. (R. G. 1363.) 

Am p. aureum (golden) A handsome form, with rich yellow foliage. 
A. p. dissectum rosep-piotum (rose-painted) A garden 
sub-variety. 1887. 

Am p. linearilobum (linear-lobed)* l. deep olive-green, much 
divided, the lobes almost linear. 1896. A handsome Japanese 
Maple. See Fig. 6. Syn. A. integrum. 

Am p. ornatum (ornate) L digitate, borne on Blender petioles, 
their divisions attenuated ana deeply cut, with long, slender, 
toothed segments. Branches numerous, feathery. Japan, 1867. 
A beautiful, slender tree. (R H. 1867, p. 391.) 

Am p. septemlobum elegana (elegant) l. changing from pale 
green through pink and crimson to dull red, beautifully lobed. The 
form ladniatum has soft green leaves touched with rose-colour. 
Am pietum marmoratum (marbled) L palmate, acutely lobed, 
marbled with yellowish-green on a deeper green ground, freely 
produced on the new growth. Habit bushy. 1894. 
p. trloolor (three-coloured) f., young ones of a bright 
i-red, irregularly shading off here and there into all 


violaceous- „ 

tints of dark red or crimson to creamy-white, 
variety. 8tn. A. eolchicum tricolor . 


1880. Garden 
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Aoer — continued. 

A plataaoftdM oompaotrmi (compact), Au oriuuuental variety, 
producing a compact, round bead. 1886. 

A. p. rlobOL (globular). A neat, round-beaded form, rather 
alow In growth. 

Ap. lntegrllobum (entire lobed), This only differs from the type 
in having the lobes of the leaf entire. (R. G. 1887, p. 431, f. 107-8 ) 
A. p. mnltloolor (many-coloured). 1. red, large, speckled and 
blotched with yellowish-white later. 1896. 

A. p. WfitfflWhil (Reitenbach’a). l. large, changing in the 
autumn to a deep crimson-red, varying to yellow and brown. 

A p. rubram (red). A variety with leaves distinctly reddish- 
brown. 

A p. mftdnlatum (wavy). Z, bullate, with very wavy, crisped 
margins. A curious and interesting variety. 

Among other varieties of the Norway Maple the following may 
be mentioned : columnare, dilaceratum, euehlorum , integryfolium, 
nanum (Stn. pygmaum of gardens), and qtiadrioolor. 

A polymorphism (many-formed). A synonym of A. patmatum. 



Fig. 6. Acer palmatum linearilobum. 

A Pseudo-platan us atropnrpnrenm (dark purple).* A 
very fine variety, with dark purple leaves ; worthy of extensive 
cultivation. 

A P.-D. elegant!—! mum varlegatnm (very elegant, varie- 
gated). 1. in spring suffused with rose-pink on a cream ground, 
and in some cases irregularly splashed with green. A vigorous 
and showy sport from A. P.-p. Leopoldi. 

A P.-p. flawo-marglnatnm (yellow-margined). 1. pale green, 
mottled and edged with white. 

A P.-P. XaOOpOldi (Leopold's). 1. marbled with purple, yellow, 
and green ; petioles red. A very pretty, Belgian variety. 

A P^p. Webbiannm (Webb’s). Similar in colour of leaves to 
/taxo-marginatum, but of more vigorous growth. 

A pnlobmm (pretty). A synonym of A. diabolicum. 

A pygmssum (dwarf). A garden name for a dwarf form of 
AL platanouU i inUgriiobum. 

A rnbrum Drummond! (Drummond’s). I streaked with red 
on the upper surface, glaucous beneath. 1892. (R. G. 1374.) 

A septemlobum (seven-lobedX A form of A. palmatum. 

A Trantwetteri (Trautvetter’s). A synonym of A. Van Volxemi. 
A Van Volxeml erythrocarpnm (red-fruited). A variety 
with red fruit. Caucasus, 1892. 

A TOlntlnam (velvety). A synonym of A. inrigne, 

A Wierl laeinlatnm (Wier’s, cut). A weeping variety, having 
long, slender shoots clothed with delicately-cut foliage; it is 
admirably adapted for the outskirts of the lawn. 

Insects and Diseases. Several of the commoner species 
of Maples used for the decoration of large gardens and 
parks are frequently almost defoliated early in the season. 
This is especially the case with the Norway Maple 
(A. platanoides ), the Common Maple and its varieties, and 
less frequently, perhaps, with the Sycamore. Such defolia- 
tion usually takes place between August and September, 
and is very noticeable some years in our London parks. 


Aoer — continued. 

It is due to a distinct and well-characterised fungus, 
Rhytisma acerinum. Popularly it is sometimes called 
Maple Blotch, on account of the roundish yellow patches 
found upon the foliage in late summer. These towards 
autumn take on a black oolour, and the leaves are shed. 
In such coses spraying is out of the question, and pre- 
ventive measures must alone be relied upon for lessening 
the attack another season. This is best done by collecting 
and burning the leaves, which otherwise would be the 
means of conveying the disease to the trees in the spring. 

Another fungus frequently found upon Maples (Acer), as 
well as upon other trees used ornamentally in parks and 
large gardens, is Nectria cinndbarina , a near relative of 
that pest of Apple Orchards mainly responsible for the 
condition known as Canker. These are popularly known 
as Wound Fungi, on account of their only attacking 
a tree which has previously been injured either by at- 
mospheric influences, or by oareless use of tools at planting 
time, Ac. N. cinnabarina is quite unable to attack a 
tree with absolutely sound bark; but onoe a wound has 
been made the fungus finds an entrance, and the wood is 
immediately involved, as the mycelium spreads rapidly, 
working in an upward direction. Naturally, the sap-flow 
is considerably interfered with, and that portion of the 
tree is unable to receive any nourishment, the wood 
assumes a blackened appearance, and the invaded branches 
die away. To an unpractised eye the causes may not at 
first be evident, though later they should be, when the 
very beautiful orange-red stromata are produced upon the 
bark in the vicinity of the wound. These are followed 
by the waited, button-like reddish growths, and the tree 
goes from bad to worse. As this is one of the fungi 
requiring not even a glass to see its beautiful stromata, 
it should be readily recognised, and preventive measures 
adopted. The importance of at once dealing with bark- 
wounds caused by frost, hail, as well as by implements, 
will be apparent. The best application is a smear of tar. 
When, however, branches die, and the presence of the 
fungus is noted in their vicinity, such dead portions 
Bhould be cut away directly they are seen, and burned. 
Fallen branches and twigs should be also burned. This 
fungus is parasitic as well as saphrophytic. 

One of the chief insect depredators to Maple foliage is 
a species of Sawfly, Phyllotoma aceris , whose larvro are 
leaf-miners. Their presence may be indicated by an 
irregular blotch, especially if the leaf or leaves be 
carefully examined. The larvae are usually feeding at 
midsummer, or a little earlier. Little can be done at that 
time, though later, when in the pupa-state, the cocoons 
may be collected from the tree-trunk and burned. These 
Sawflies seem most partial to Acer Pseudo -plat anus. 

Other insects in the form of the ubiquitous Vapourer 
Moth Caterpillar ( Orgyia antiqua) also attack the trees, 
especially in towns ; and where a good force of water can 
be applied, as from a stand-pipe or powerful engine, a 
good washing several times during a very dry summer 
would be useful in dislodging such pests. 

▲CE&AXTHTJ8 (from Acer , the Maple, and anthos , a 
flower; the flowers resemble those of the Maple). Ord. 
Berberidem. A monotypic genus. The species, A. 
diphyllue , is a hardy herbaceous perennial, with a creeping 
rhizome, also known as Epimedium diphyllum (under which 
name it is described in Vol. I.). Sepals seven or eight, re- 
sembling the petals, the outer ones rather smaller ; petals 
flat ; stamens four, free. Stem one-leaved, racemose at apex. 

ACERATIUX. Bentham and Hooker include this 
genus under Elaocarpus (which see). 

ACESIHB2S. The Acerinese ore now regarded as a 
sub-order of the Natural Order Sapindacese. It embraces 
the well-known genera Acer and Negundo (the latter now 
included under Acer. Flowers regular. Leaves always 
opposite, simple or pinnately three- to five-foliolate. 
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achaota. a synonym of Malvavisciui (which see). 

ACHERONTXA ATBOPOS. See Death's-Head 
Moth. 

ACHETA. This was the old generic name for the 
Crickets, of which there are four representatives in this 
country, and three of them injurious to field and garden 
produce. The more modern names for the Crickets 
are Qryllus domesticus (House Cricket), Gryllus cam - 
pestris (Field Cricket), Nemobius sylvestris (Small Field 
Cricket), and Qryllotalpa vulgaris (Mole Cricket). See 
Crickets and Mole Cricket. 

ACHILLEA. Yarrow. Upwards of 100 species have 
been described by botanists (but according to the authors 

of the “Genera 
Plantarum,” the 
number may be con- 
siderably reduced) : 
they inhabit Europe 
and Western Asia, 
A. Ptarmica (Sneeze- 
wort) and A. Mille- 
folium being indige- 
nous in Britain. 
Leaves alternate. 

The Achilleas are 
all sun-lovers, and 
though, as stated in 
Yol. I., many are 
coarse-growing, yet 
there are a few 
which are really 
choice, hardy peren- 
nials, decorative in 
the borders, and ex- 
tremely useful for 
furnishing cut-flower 
material. The best 
for this are A. mon- 
golica and the double-flowered forms of A. Ptarmica , like 
The Pearl (see Fig. 7) and Snowball. To the species 
described on pp. 11-12, Yol. I., the following should 
be added : 

A. ageratifolia (Ageratum-leaved). The correct name of 
Anthemis Aizoon ; it is also called A. ageratoides in gardens. 

A mlcrantha (small-flowered). Jl-heads yellowish, in a com- 
pound, fastigiate corymb ; ray florets five, obtusely three-toothed 
at apex. Summer. 1. pinnatisect, with pinnatipartite segments ; 
lobes linear, entire, acute. Stems erect. Cappadocia, &c. A 
decorative, hairy perennial. 

A rnpestrls (rock -loving).* Jl. -heads white, greenish towards 
the centre, pedicellate, £in. to |in. broad ; corymbs lin. to l*in. 
in diameter. May. 1. on the shoots rosulate, flu. to iin. long, 
linear-spatbulate, entire ; cauline ones similar, scattered, spread- 
ing. Rootstock tufted. Southern Italy, 1886. (B. M. 6905.) 

ACKIXENES. Syns. Cyrilla (of L’H6ritier), 
Ttevirana. Including Dolichoderia , Eucodonia , Kcernickia , 
Locheria, Mandirola. About a score species, all tropical 
American (from Brazil to Mexico), are included in this 
genus. To the species and varieties described on pp. 12-14. 
Vol. I., the following should be added : 

A amabills (lovely). A synonym of Xosgelia mxdtijlora . 

A argyrostigma (silvery-spotted). A synonym of Kodlikeria 
argyrostigma. 

A Candida. The correct name is Dicyrta Candida. 

A onpreata. The correct name is Episcia cupreata. 

A glozlnimflora. The correct name is Gloxinia glabrata. 

A Jaureguia (Jaureguia). A variety or synonym of 
A. longiflora. 

A lanata (woolly). /?., corolla pinkish-lilac, swelling from the 
base, the lobes purple-veined and denticulate, the throat white, 
with orange dots ; peduncles axillary, one-flowered, nearly four 
times the length of the petioles. October. 1. broadly ovate, 
obtuse at both ends, crenulate, roughly veined on the upper 
surface. Stem (and foliage) more or less whitish-hairy, h. oin. 
Mexico, 1856. Syn. Scheeria lanata (B. M. 4963). 

A OOeilata. The correct name is Isoloma ocellatum. 



Fio. 7 Achillea (The Pearl). 


Achixnenes — continu ed. 

A piota (painted). The correct name is Isoloma bogotense. 


A Soheeril (Scheer'sV 
corolla funnel-shaped, 
within. August. /. 
opposite, petiolate, 
ovate, acuminate, ser- 
rated, greenish-purple 
beneath. Stems erect, 
hairy, h. 9in. Mexico, 
1850. Syn. Scheeria 
mcxicana (B. M. 4743). 
A tubiflora (tubular- 
flowered).* /I. pure 
white ; corolla tube 
4in. long, a little en- 
larged and curved up- 
wards, with a broad 
gibbosity at base, the 
umb l£in. broad, 
equally five - lobed ; 
pedicels 2in. long ; 
panicle several -flow- 
ered. Summer. 1. 
opposite, oblong, acu- 
minate, reticulated, 
downy, obscurely cre- 
nate ; petioles short 
and thick. Buenos 
Ayres. See Fig. 8. 
SYNS. Dolichoderia 
tubidora, Gloxinia 
tubxAora (B. M. 3971 ; 
B. R. 1845, 3). 

Varieties. In 
addition to those 
given in Vol. I. the 
following may be 
named : 

Arcturus, deep red ; 
Brilliant, scarlet ; 
Celestial, white, 
violet - tinged, large 
flower; Chelsoni, 
dark blue, very free ; 
Coquette, violet-pur- 
ple, beautifully ringed 
at throat; Edmund 
Boissier, white, 
tinged lilac; Estelle, 
violet, white centre; 
Lady Lyttelton, 
violet - purple, with 
yellow throat; Sir 
Treherne Thomas, 
rose-purple, very free ; 
Violetta, violet-pur- 
ple, darkly veined at 

ACKXXEHES 

(of Vahl). A syn- 
onym of Artanema 

(which see). 


jl. purplish or bluish ; calyx hairy ; 
pubescent-hairy outside, puberulous 



Fig 8. Flowering Branch of 

ACIIIMENES TUBIFLORA. 


ACHEAS (from Achras, a kind of wild Pear). 
Syn. Sapota. Ord. Sapotacese. A monotypio genus. 
The species is the plant described in Vol. IH. as 
Sapota Achras. See also Sideroxy Ion. . 

ACHROANTHES. A synonym of Microstylis 

(which see). 


ACIDAHTHEHA (from akis, a cusp, and anthera , an 
anther ; the anthers are cuspidate). Syn. Sphserospora. 
Ord. Iridese. A genus consisting of seventeen species of 
stove and greenhouse perennials, natives of tropical and 
South Africa. Flowers few, loosely spicate ; perianth - 
tube usually long, cylindrical, slightly dilated upwards, the 
segments sub-equal ; stamens unilateral, inserted at or a 
little below the throat ; spathe-valves like those of 
Gladiolus, green, long, lanceolate. Leaves linear. Boot- 
stock a tunicated corm. 

A. bicolor is one of the three species at present intro- 
duced which is upon the market. Although not quite 
hardy, still in favoured soils and situations in the south 
of England its culture may be attempted, treating it 
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Acidaat hera — continued. 

much on the lines of Ixias, which it approaches. It 
makes a very good pot-plant. 

A. lequlnootlilla (Equinoctial).* Jt. about six in a distichous 
spike ; perianth-tube oin. to 6in. long, the limb 2in. in diameter, 
the segments white, with an acute, purple spot at base ; outer 
spathe-v&lves 3in. to 4in. long. November. 1. many, super- 
posed, ensiform, 1ft. to lift, long, strongly ribbed. Stem 
stiffly erect, 3ft. to 4ft. high. Conn large, depressed-globose. 
Sierra Leone, 1893. This requires a warm house. (B. M. 7393.) 
A. bloolor (two-col onred). Jl. few, in a very lax spike ; peri- 
anth white, with a slender tube 4in. to 5in. long, the segments 
acute, Uin. to liin. long, the three lower ones conspicuously 
spotted with purple at the throat Stem simple. Conn 
globose, iin. in diameter. Abyssinia, 1896. Hardy. (O. C. 
1896, xx., p. 393.) 

A. oapensla (CapeX The correct name of Tritonxa capentit. 

ACDTBTA. Stn. Neippergia. This genus comprises 
about eight species, all natives of tropioal America. 
Though classed as cold-growing Orchids, the Acinetas 
thrive more satisfactorily in an intermediate tempera- 
ture, especially # during the dull winter months of the 
year. They require a liberal amount of moisture at 
the root during the growing season, but care must be 
taken to avoid stagnation, which causes the potting 
compost to decay, whereby the roots and the general 
health of the plant are affected, often leading to de- 
struction. Syringing and damping overhead must also 
be done with discretion, and. should only be attempted in 
bright, dry weather. It should always be done suffi- 
ciently early in the day to enable the foliage to become 
dry again before the evening, when a fall of tempera- 
ture sets in. Excessive accumulation of moisture in the 
hearts of the young growths must also be strictly guarded 
against, or they will quickly rot off. Where accumu- 
lated moisture is observed, the plant should be held 
upside down, and by gently tapping the growth affected 
the moisture will be dispersed. These precautions are 
especially necessary when the plants are grown under 
cool conditions, or suspended in a house where the sash- 
bars are not properly grooved to carry off the condensed 
moisture. Propagation is effected by division of the 
pseudo bulbs, preferably when the new roots are emitted 
from the base of the newly made growths. Purchase of 
Imported plants is, however, by far the most satisfactory 
way of increasing the stock. To the species described 
on p. 14, Vol. I., the following should be added: 

A. Hrubyana (Hruby’s). Jt. ivory-white, disposed in loose 
racemes; lip marked with a tew purple spots, and having 
narrow, erect side lobes. Colombia, 1882. A fine and distinct 
species. 

A. HumboldtU fulva (fulvous). It. tawny-yellow, dotted all 
over with purplish-brown ; lip of a brighter yellow, spotted with 
dark purple. A handsome variety. (B. M. 4156.) 

A. XL atrmmlnea (straw-coloured). 4. pale straw-yellow, with 
very few spots. Colombia. 

A. superta (superb). A synonym of A. Humboldlii. 

A. Wrightii (W right’s). A synonym of Laccena tpectabilit. 
ACUBT08. Included under Calamintha (which tee). 

ACXOTXS. Stn. Spcnnera. About twenty-six species 
of this genus, natives of the West Indies and tropical 
America, have been described. 

AC JLPH T X UL. Stn. Oingidtum (of F. Mueller). 
This genus includes about a score of species, natives of 
New Zealand and Australia. To those described on p. 14, 
Vol. I. (both of which are called “ Wild Spaniard ” by 
settlers), the following should be added: 

A Lyalli (Lyall’sX Jt. white; inflorescence long and con- 
tracted; female umbels almost concealed in the tumid sheaths 
of the bracts ; male umbels on spreading, branched peduncles. 
L simply pinnate or trifoliolate : leaflets rigid, pungent, 4in. to 
ttn. long, iin. broad. New Zealand, 1889. 

ACTS. This genus is included by J. G. Baker under 
Leuooium (which see) 1 the specific names remaining 
unchanged. A. grandiflonu is, however, regarded os 
merely a variety of A. (Leucoium) trichophyllut. 

A roaena longifollus (long-leaved). This differs from the 
type hi fits larger flowers, longer leaves, and more floriferous 
habit Corsica, 1886. 

Vol V 


ACXSANTKERA. Stn. Uranthera. According to 
the “ Genera Plantarum,” this genus embraces about 
fourteen species of glabrous, pilose, or slightly hispid, stove 
herbs (often annuals) or sub-shrubs, inhabiting the West 
Indies and tropical South America. Flowers purple and 
pink, terminal and axillary, shortly paniculate ; calyx with 
a hemispherical or campanulate tube and four or five 
acuminate lobes as long as the tube ; petals four or five, 
obovate or orbicular; stamens eight to ten, unequal. 
Leaves almost sessile, entire or serrated. A. quadrata is 
probably the only species in cultivation. 

ACMELIaA. Included under Spilanthes (which see). 
ACME N A. Bentham and Hooker include this genus 
under Eugenia. 

A floribunda. Synonymous with the plant correctly described 
in VoL L as Eugenia SmlthlL (B. M. 5480.) 

ACOKAJTTHERA. This is the correct name of 
the genus described on p. 63, Vol. IV., as Tozioophlsa 
(which tee). 

ACOH1TUM. According to Bentham and Hooker, the 
number of distinct species is only about eighteen, many of 
the plants described on pp. 15-17, Vol. -I., being mere 
varieties. They are chiefly mountain plants, spread over 
the greater part of Europe and Central Asia, very few 
species being found in North America. A. Napellut is a 
British species. 

Though Aconites will grow fairly well almost 
anywhere, they are best accommodated in a deep, 
fairly rich soil, and in partial shade. Their spikes of 
flowers look remarkably well in a mixed border of good, 
width. They are best divided in autumn. The following 
are the only additions calling for mention : 

Sect. L— Roots Tuberous. 

A eallforalouxn (Californian). A garden synonym of A. 
Fischeri. 

A. deoorum (neat). A garden synonym of A. Cammarum 
A dissect um (dissected). This plant has much in common with 
A. Napellxut , but it is more hairy. The principal difference is 
exhibited in the narrower helmet of the flowers. Himalayas, 
1885. (R. O. 1886, p. 226, f. 16.) 

A Fischeri (Fischer's). Jl. pale blue, large, pubenilous, many in 
a straight, erect raceme. October. /., cauline ones petiolate, 
tripartite; segments cuneate, trifid, incised-lobed. Europe, 
North America, <fec., 1886. Plant erect, robust. (B. M. 7130.) 
Syn. A. calif omicum (of gardens). 

A hamatum (hooked). A synonym of A. variegatum. 

A hebegynum, of gardens. A synonym of A. variegatum 
bicolor. 

A longebraotoatum (long-bracted). A fine garden form of 
A. Napellut. 

A Sterckianum (Sterck’s). A synonym of A. intermedium. 

Sect. IL— Roots Fibrous. 

A Fortune! (Fortune’s). The correct name of A chinente (B. M. 
3852 * P. M. B. v., t. 3). Syn. A. rinente , of Lindley (P. F. O. i., 
p. 187, f. 116. 

A slnonse (Chinese), of Lindley. A synonym of A. Fortunei. 
A grandiflorum (large-flowered). A synonym of A. vulpana. 

ACRATHERTTM. A synonym of Arundinella 

(which see). 

ACRXDOCARPUS. Stn. Anomalopterit. This 
genus embraces about & dozen species of stove or green- 
house trees and shrubs, natives of tropical and South 
Africa, Madagascar, and Arabia. Flowers yellow, racemose 
or rarely corymbose ; calyx deeply five-deft ; petals 
unequal, clawed, almost entire ; stamens ten, all perfect ; 
racemes or corymbs terminal and lateral, often paniculate. 
Leaves alternate, rarely opposite, entire, often glandular 
beneath, without stipules. 

ACROC2L22NE (probably from akros y top, and chatno , 
to gape ; reason not obvious). Ord. Orchidete. A 
small genus (two species) of stove, epiphytal Orchids, 
natives of tropical Asia. Sepals spreading, sub-equal ; 
petals small, lacerated ; lip erect, shorter than the sepals, 
with a short claw ; scape lateral, erect ; raceme long, lax. 
A. Rimanni is said to be grown in this country ; it requires 
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Acrocluene — continued. 

similar culture to Coeloffyne (which see), and should be 
grown in an intermediate temperature. 

A. WniMinl (Rimann’s). JL nearly equal to those of Dendrobium 
Kingianum ; sepals lilac-purple, the lateral ones connate ; petals 
lilac-purple, short, oblong, denticulate: lip very dark purple, 
having each lateral lobe semicircular ana denticulate. 1882. 

▲CROCX.IOTUM. Bentham and Hooker include 
this genus under Helipterum (which see), the correct 
name of A. roseum being H. roseum. 

A. roseum alb um flore-pleno (double-flowered). A pretty, 
double-flowered variety. 

ACRONYCHXA. Stns. Cyminosma , Gela, Huonia , 
Jambolifera. About fifteen species are referred to this 
genus ; they are stove or greenhouse trees, natives of 
tropical Asia, Australia, and Oceania. Corymbs 
pedunculate, axillary and termimal. Leaves opposite or 
alternate, with one to (rarely) three leaflets ; leaflets 
ample, entire, pellucid-dotted. The plant formerly known 
as A. Ounninghami now forms the monotypio genus 
Medicosma (which see). To the information given on 
p. 18, Vol. I., the following should be added : 

A lsevis (smooth). Jl. white, in di- or trichotomous cymes, 
usually shortly pedunculate. July. L irregularly opposite or 
alternate, consisting of a single leaflet, o borate-oblong to 
oblong-elliptical, obtuse, Hin. to 4in. long. Australia, 1824. 
Syn. Cyminosma oblongifolium (B. M. 5222). 

ACROmrCTA PSI. See Grey Dagger Moth, 
and also Pear Insects. 

ACBrOPHYLLUM. Syn. Calycomis (of Don)* 
Tbibb Ounoniem of Ord. Saxifrages e. This genus is 
monotypic, the species being A. venosum (B. ii., t. 95), 
described in B. M. 4050 as A. verticillatum. 

ACSOSSANTHES. A synonym of Vismia (which 
see). 



Fiq. 9. Acrostichum aureum. 


ACROSTICHUM. Including Hymenolepis, Jenkineia , 
LeptochiVus , Macroplethus> Microstaphyla , Photinopteris , 
Poecxlipteris , and Teratophyllum. The species number 
upwards of 180. The genus is exceedingly rich in plants 
of decorative value. Some of the strongest-growing kinds 
are particularly adapted for covering trunks of Tree- 
Ferns, walls, columns, Ac., which they ascend by 
means of the extension of their rhizomes. In such situa- 
tions they produce a very striking effect, hiding as 
they do unsightly supports or other equally objectionable 
objects. As before stated, in the work proper, the species 
with long fronds are most valuable for growing in hanging- 
baskets ; while for most of the species, with entire 
or simple fronds, pot-culture must necessarily be resorted 
to. In whatever way they are grown, Aorostiohuma 


Acrostichum — continued . 

require a liberal supply of water at the roots ; consequently, 
the compost used must be of a very porous nature. A 
mixture of two parts fibrous peat, one part chopped 
sphagnum, and one part coarse silver sand, will be found 
to suit nearly all known species. 

One of the finest species in the large genus is A. ( Chryso - 
dium) aureum (see Fig. 9), which requires the tem- 
perature of a warm house, and to be treated as an 
aquatic. It should be potted in equal parts fibrous 
peat and loam, and, provided there is abundance of 
heat in the house, it will form a very striking object 
if the lower part of the pot can be kept in water. 



Fig. 10. Acrostichum crinitum. 


The Elcphant’s-Ear Fern (A. ( Hymenodium ) crinitum ), 
has a very appropriate popular name, as the fronds (Fig. 10) 
have more than a fanciful resemblance to the ears of 
the elephant. A mixture, composed of two parts peat and 
one part chopped and partly-decayed sphagnum, is what 
this species prefers ; but in such a compost care must be 
taken that it does not get treated too liberally with 
water at the roots, as in that case it is not unusual to 
find the fleshy fronds covered with circular marks, having 
all the appearance and transparency of oily spots, which 
gradually extend over their surface, and completely 
destroy it. This peculiar condition we have not found 
in any other species except Platyceriums, all of which 
are subject to it to the same extent; it is invariably 
due to stagnation at the roots. The most efficacious 
treatment consists in entirely removing the soil from 
the roots, by washing them, and re-potting in a smaller 
pot. After this operation, very little water should be 
allowed, and even when in good health, unless growing 
in great heat, A. crinitum should be watered only when 
showing signs of flagging. 

Two or three other representatives of this interesting 
genus require special treatment if the best results are to 
be obtained. A. peltatum is one. Unless kept in a 
place naturally moist, this elegant little Fern, which does 
not like having its roots disturbed more than is necessary, 
and which, furthermore, requires a liberal supply of 
water ail the year round , is considered a somewhat shy 
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Acrosttohnm — continued . 

grower. When, however, in a place in which a perma- 
nently moist atmosphere may be depended upon, it grows 
freely in a mixture, in about equal proportions, of partly- 
decayed leaf-mould, fibrous peat, and silver sand. Also 
impatient of root-disturbance is the beautiful A. scolo- 
pendrifolium , which thrives best when pot-bound, providing 
the watering is carefully done. 



Fio. 11. Acbosticuum Auuektii. 


A. scandens , though usually regarded as a stove fern, 
grows very well in the intermediate house, where the 
winter temperature occasionally falls below 50deg. Fahr. 
It prefers a compost of an open nature made of fibrous 
loam, fibrous peat, partly-decayed leaf-mould, and silver 
sand, in equal parts, with abundance of water at the 
roots all the year round. To the species, Ac., described on 
pp. 18-20, Vol. I., the following should be added. Except 
where otherwise indicated, stove treatment is required. 



Fro. 12. Acrostichum Ccenopteris. 


Acrostichiixn — continued. 

A. AubertU (Aubert’s). rhiz. woody, short-creeping: prostrate, 
densely scaly, barren fronds 1ft or more in length, borne on 
stems 4in. to 6in. long, clothed with squarrose, linear, brown 
scales, fertile fronds 2tn. to 3in. long, suddenly narrowed at 
base, borne on stems 6in. to din. long. Bourbon, Natal, Ac. 
A distinct species, resembling A. viscosum. See Fig. 11. 

A. Burohellli (Burchell's). rhiz. short, woody, with small, 
dark brown scales, sti. 8m. to 12in. long, erect, nearly naked. 
barren fronds 1ft to 2ffc. long, fin. to Uin. broad, the point very 
acute, the lower part very gradually narrowed, naked and 
glossy on both sides, fertile fronds much smaller. Brazil. 

A bxudfollum (Box-leaved). A variety of A. sorbifolium. 

A. CoenopterlB (Ccenopteris). rhiz. woody, densely covered 
with rusty scales, trailing, as thick as a finger, sti. straw- 
coloured, 6iiL to 12in. long, scaly below, barren fronds 2ft to 
3ft. long, about lin. broad, simply pinnate ; pirns® coriaceous, 
4in. to din. long, l{in. broad, entire, toothed, fertile fronds 
narrower, bipinnate. Mexico. A strong-growing, stove or 
greenhouse species, better adapted for growing on partly- 
decayed branches of trees than for pot culture. See Fig. 12. 
Syn. Soromanes serratifolium. 

A. oonforme alatum (winged). This “ has a more distinct 
haft to the frond" (Baker). There are several other varieties. 

A contaminant! (contaminating). A form of A. virtns. 



Fig. 13. Acrostichum drynarioides. 


A ooetatum (ribbed). A form of A. vir&ns. 

A oraasinerve (thiok-nervedX A variety of A. latifolium. 

A crlspatulum (slightly curled). A form of A. virens. 

A oultratum (knife-shaped), rhiz. wide-creeping or long- 
trailing. barren fronds 6ft long, bright green ; pinnae ligulate, 
6in. to 8in. long, liin. broad, cut down to a narrow wing into 
undivided, close, blunt lobes, fertile fronds having ninnse more 
distant and only Ain. broad. Solomon Islands. One of the 
most gigantic species in cultivation. Syn. Chrysodium cultratum. 

A decoratum (decorative), cau. stout, furnished with bright 
brown scales fin. long, barren fronds lit. or more in length, 3in. 
to 4in. broad, coriaceous, bright green, acute, rounded at base, 
the edges densely fringed with squarrose, brown scales, fertile 
fronds nearly as large as the barren ones. West Indies, Ac. A 
handsome species. 

A drynarloldes (Drynaria-likeX fronds several feet long, 1ft. 
or more in breadth, stalkless ; upper part furnished with Lomaria- 
like pinnae quite 1ft. long, and which, although adnate to the 
rachfs, break away from it readily. Penang and the 8olomon 
Islands A peculiar species. See Fig. 13. Syn. Photinopteris 
drynarioides. 

A Har landlA (Harland’a). sti. firm, glossy, lin. to l$in. long, 
chestnut-brown, scaly at base, barren fronds usually entire, but 
sometimes having a spathulate terminal pinna 1ft. long and 3in. 
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▲croBtidram — continued. 

broad and one or two similar but smaller ones on each side, 
usually connected at the base, all oniaceoils. fertile fronds 
similar, but with much smaller pinna*. 1 long-Kong and Formosa. 
A handsome species when well grown 

A. hybridum (hybrid). rhiz. woody, 
densely clothed with dark chestnut-brown, 
crisped scales, sti. Ann, erect, scaly, 6in. 
to9in. long, barren fronds 6in. tol2in.long. 
about 2in. broad, acuminate, rounded 
at base, sub-coriaceous, scaly at the ed^es. 
fertile fronds much smaller. Tropical 
Africa. SYN. A. Linbergii. 

A. latifolium* Other varieties of this 
species are: angustifolium, caUcefolium, 
conopodium, craesinerve, and Sartorii. 

A. laurifolium (Laurel-leaved). eau. 
firm, erect, naked, fronds pinnate, 3ft. 
long, lift, broad, coriaceous ; barren 
pinmc 6in. to 9in. long, liin. broad, gra- 
dually narrowed from the cordate base, 
sharply but Anely toothed ; fertile ones 
a little longer, but seldom more than 
iin. broad, the lower ones lin. to 2in. 
apart. Philippines. Ac. A handsome 
species. Syn. Stenochlcena laurifolia. 

A laurifolium, of Thouars. A form of 
A. conforms. 

A. Lcchlerianum (Lechler's). rhiz 
woody, wide-scandent, scaly, sti. 6in. to 
12in. long, Ann. erect, scaly downwards. 
fronds 3ft. to 4ft. long, 1ft. to lift, broad, 
the barren one auadripinnatind ; lower 
pinna 1 6in. to 9in. long, 4in. to 5in. broad ; 
pinnules close, lanceolate ; segments ob- 
long, deeply lobed ; rachises pubescent ; 
fertile pinnules narrower, distant, the 
segments oblong-cylindrical, with a space 
between them, the lower ones rather 
beaded. Peru and Ecuador, 1886. 8TN. Polybotrya Lechleriana 
(G. C. n. s., xxv., pp. 400-1). 

A. Linbergii (Lin berg’s). A synonym of A. hybridum 

A Lflgoa (tongue-like). This species differs from A. latifolium 
in the following points : rhiz. Arm, wide-creeping or long- 
trailing, covered with small, ovate, dark brown scales, fronds 
coriaceous, suddenly narrowed at base. Tropical America. 
Syn. Elaphoglossum Lingua. 

A. magnum (large), rhiz. sub-erect, the basal pal ere small, 
nearly black, sti. tufted, those of the barren fronds 3in. to 4in. 
long, barren fronds 2ft. to 3ft. long, Tin. to 2in. broad, narrowed 
gradually to both cuds, tin* palca* <>i t lie upper surface numerous, 
minute, whitish, those of the under side ferruginous. British 
Gnlana» 1880. Syn. Elaphoglossum magnum. 

A. mel&nopua (black-footed), rhiz. short-creeping, densely 
covered with long, blackish or dark chestnut scales, sti. 2in. 
to 3in. long, also densely scaly, barren fronds 5in. to 8in. long, 
2in. broad, elliptic-oblong, acute, rounded at base, coriaceous, 


Fig. 14. Acros ricuuM mlscosum. 


Acrostichum — continued. 

scaly on the margins. Venezuela. Syn. Elaphoglossum 
melanopus. 

A. muscosum. This beautiful species is illustrated in 
Fig. 14. 


Fio. 15. Acrostichum osmcndaceum. 

A. oamundaceum. Fig. 15 shows this handsome American 

species. 

A. pel tat urn gracilllmum (very slender), fronds larger and 
much more Anely divided than in the type, than which it is of 
easier culture. Stove or greenhouse. The typical A. Peltatum 
is shown in Fig. 16. 

A. Plumieri (Plunder's). A variety of A. villosum 
As Prestoni (Preston's), rhiz. thick, woody, short-creeping. 
sti. 6in. to 9in. long, covered with brownish-black scales. 
barren fronds simple, lin. to liin. long, 2in. broad lanceolate, 
bordered on their whole length with a dense, persistent fringe 
of brown scales. Rio de Janeiro. 

A. prollferum (proliferous) A form of A. virens. 

A. Quoyanum (Quoy’sX A variety of A. repandum. 

A. repandum (uneven), barren fronds very decorative, lift, 
to 2xt. long, 8in. to 12in. broad, sometimes elongated and 
rooting ; pinnae numerous, soft in texture, the lower ones 6in. 
long, lin. broad, fertile fronds having stalked, bowed pinnre 
2in. to 3in. long. Tropical Asia. A robust species. 
Syn. Gymnopteris repanda. 

A. r. Quoyanum (Quoy’s). fronds having the 
pinnre lobed half-way down or more, the lobes 
toothed. 

A. Sartorii (Sartor’s^ A variety of A. latifolium. 
A. setosum (bristly). A variety of A. villosum 
A. Smithil (Smith's). A variety of A. sorbifolium 
A. sorbifolium btudfollum (Box -leaved), fronds 
having the pinnre sessile, coriaceous, dark green, 
oblong, very obtuse, less than lin. long, Jin. broad. 
A. s. Smithii (Smith’s), fronds sessile, tripinna- 
tiAd ; pinnules numerous, small, dichotomously 
forked 

A. B. variabile (variable), fronds having the lower 
pinnre deeply pinnatiAd, with round, dented lobes. 
A. tonuifolium (slender-frondedX A synonym 
of Lomaria tenuifolia. 

A. torminaus (terminating). A form of A. virens. 
A. tomentosum (downyX rhiz. woody, with 
dense, black, Abrillose scales, sti. 3in. to 5m. long, 
rigid, erect, densely ciliated, scaly, the upper scales 
white, barren fronds 1ft. or more in length, lin. 
to liin. broad, bluntish at apex, the lower part 
gradually narrowed, thick but Aaccid, both sides 
matted with scales, fertile fronds narrower, on 
stems lft. or more in length. Bourbon. 

A. undulatum (waved). A variety of A. villosum. 
A. variabile (variable), rhiz. wide-creeping, sti. 
of barren fronds wanting or even 6in. long, barren 
« fronds 6in. to 18in. long, liin. to 3in. broad, oblong- 
spathulate, with a very long, gradually narrowed 
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Acroetiohum — continued. 

haft, blunt or acute, entire, naked, fertile frond t 6in. to 12in. 
long, tin. to £in. broad, on stipes often 1ft. long. Indio. 

A. v&rlabile, of F^e. A variety of A. sorbyfolium. 

A. vUloanm. This species is very variable ; among the principal 
deviations from the type may be named A. Plumieri, A. setosum, 
and A. undulatum. 

A. vlrens (green), rhiz. hard, woody, short-creeping, sti. firm, 
erect, without scales, barren frond* coriaceous, 2ft. to 3ft. 

long, often 1ft 
broad ; lateral 

{ >imue 6in. to 8in. 
ong, about lin. 
broad, the edges 
bluntly lobed or 
sometimes sinu- 
ate; terminal one 
twice as long, 
generally root- 
ing at the point 
Tropical Asia. 
SVN. Oymnop- 
teris virens. A 
very robust and 
decorative spe- 
cies, of which 
the following are 
merely forms : 
A. contaminant ; 
A. oostaturn, pin- 
nae 8in. to 12in. 
long, 2in. to3in. 
broad, tinged 
with red ; A. 
erispatulum, pinnae narrow, crisped, very coriaceous ; A. pro- 
liferum , pinnae broad ; and A. terminans. 

ACBOT&EUA (from abros, a point, and trema , a 
perforation ; the pollen is shed through a hole at the tip 
of the anthers). Ord. Dilleniacese, A genus consisting of 
about a dozen species of almost stemleBS, stove or green- 
house herbs with a perennial or woody rhizome, natives of 
India, and especially plentiful in Ceylon. Flowers yellow ; 
sepals five, spreading ; petals five ; filaments more or 
less aggregated in three bundles ; peduncles axillary, 
loosely few - flowered or racemosoly many - flowered. 
Leaves ample, pinnately lobed or dissected. For culture 
of A. Wallceri , the only speoies introduced, see Delima. 

A. Walker! (Walker's), ft. in very short, axillary racemes ; 
stamens about fifteen; pedicels lin. to 2in. long, laxly villous. 
June. 1. narrowly obovate-oblong, bullate, 2in. to 4in. long. 
4 in. to lin. broad, sharply toothea, auricled at base, dull red 


Fig. 16. Acrostichum peltatum. 


and hairy on the veins beneath, 
house. (B. M. 5353.) 


FlO. 17. ACTINIOPTB&IS RADIATA 


Ceylon, 1851. Warm green- 
ACTJEA. This 
genus embraces only 
the two species de- 
scribed on pp. 20-21, 
Vol. I., A. spicata 
(Herb Christopher) 
being broadly dis- 
tributed over North 
temperate regions and 
indigenous in Britain. 
Several plants for- 
merly included here 
are now referred to 
Cimioifnga. 

A. dioloa (dioecious). 
A synonym of Xan- 
thorrhiza apiifolia. 

A. palmata (palmate). 
A synonym of Traut - 
vetteria palmata. 

ACTXNELLA. 

Picradenia is synony- 
mous with this genus. 

ACTXNXDI A. 

About eight species, 
natives of the Hima- 
layas, China, and 
J apan, are included 
hereunder. 



ACTXBI0FTERX8. The very decorative and at- 
tractive A. radiata (Fig. 17) and A. r. Australis (Fig. 18), 
with their striking Palm-like fronds, are erroneously 
considered as very difficult to manage, consequently 
they are not grown as extensively as they really de- 
serve ; they are most interesting, though of compara- 
tively small dimensions. Failure in their culture must, 
in many cases, be attributed to the excessive heat to 
which they are subjected, which causes them to get 
“ thrippy ” and lose their vitality ; but when kept in 
a temperature of 60deg. in the winter, raising to 70deg. 
in the summer, with constant moisture around them, 
they remain perfectly clean and healthy. They thrive 
best in fibrous peat, fibrous loam, broken in small pieces, 
coarse silver sand, and small crocks, in about equal 
proportions. It is also absolutely necessary that the 
pots in which these Ferns are grown Bhould be half- 
filled with crocks, so as to insure perfect drainage, 
for they require frequent and abundant waterings to keep 
their roots in a permanently moist state all the year 
round. Being devoid of rhizomes or stems of any kind, 
Actinioptefis are usually propagated from spores, which 
germinate very freely when sown on a compost of brick - 
dust mixed with 
a little loam, 
and kept in a 
warm, close 
case. They may 
also be increased 
by the division 
of the crowns ; 
but this opera- 
tion, whioh 
should be done 
not later than 
the beginning 
of March, is of 
a s ome w hat 
risky nature, 
and requires a 
certain amount 


of experience f iq . is. Actiniopteris radiata australis. 
and a good deal 

of attention to ensure the separate pieces getting 
established. 


ACTXNOCABPUS. The correct name of this genus 
is Damaeonium (which see). 

ACTXHOCHX.OA. A synonym of Bouteloua (which 
see). 

ACTXNOLEPXS. Syn. Hymenoxys. This is the 
correct name of the genus described on p. 247, Vol. III., 
as Ptilomeris , and P. coronaria is properly known as 
A. coronaria. 

ACTXEOXERXS. Syn. Ridan. About nine species, 
natives of North America (including Mexico) comprise this 


genus. 

A. sl ats The correct name is Verbesina oocidentalis. 

A. prooera is synonymous with A. squarrosa. 

ACTINONEUA BOS2B (Syn. Asteroma radiosum ). 
A fungus responsible for the irregular black spots 
frequently seen on the foliage of roses in summer, causing 
it to turn yellow and prematurely fall in very bad attacks. 
Later these spots increase in size, and assume a more 
definite rounded form. Beyond removing the leaves and 
bare shoots and burning them little can be done, as the 
mycelium is in as well as upon the foliage. Where Boses 
are grown, and the disease was known to exist the 
previous season, it will be well to spray in spring, using 
a weak solution of Bordeaux Mixture (which see). 


ACTIEOSTBOBUS (from aktin , a ray, and strobos, 
a cone ; in allusion to the disposition of the cone-scales). 
Ord. Coniferss. A small genus (two species) of greenhouse, 
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Actinostrobui — continued. 

densely-branched shrubs, natives of South-western Aus- 
tralia. Flowers monoecious ; amenta on very short 
peduncles, or almost sessile, in the axils. Cones ovoid- 
globular or acuminate, the six inner much-enlarged scales 
beooming almost valvate in a single whorl, with six or 
twelve of the outer barren scales more or lees’ enlarged 
and closely appressed or adnate to their base. Leaves in 
whorls of three, very short, thick, rigid and acute, or those 
on the smaller branches appressed, obtuse, and three-angled. 
Only one of the species is known in our gardens. For cul- 
ture see Callitris (to which this genus is closely allied). 

A. pyr ami dalls (pvramidal). fi., amenta one to three lines 
long, cones $in. in diameter or more. 1., lower ones somewhat 
acicular and three to four lines long ; those of the main branches 
acute and spreading, iin. or less in length ; those on the smaller 
branchlets still shorter, appressed and obtuse. A densely- 
branched, pyramidal, glabrous shrub. 

ACTINOTUS. Syn. Eriocalia. Seven species are 
inoluded in this genus. A. Helianthi is figured in £. R. 
654, and as Eriocalia major in S. E. £. ii., t. 38. 

ACULEATE HYMEN OFTERA. This is a most 
important section of the Order Hymenoptera — an order 
which, judged by the intelligence displayed by the 
majority of its members, should be placed at the head of 
those which go to make up the Class Insecta. The insects 
falling under the above denomination are those which 
bear a sting. Many of them are amongst the most 
familiar of garden insects — Social Bees, Social Wasps, and 
Ants, for instance — and play a very important part in the 
eoonomy of Nature. There are still others inhabiting 
gardens which are more readily passed over, useful 
though they be. Such are the Solitary Wasps, which 
provision their nests with caterpillars (usually of noxious 
species of moths) and spiders. Of these there are no less 
than twenty-nine species in two genera, Eumenes and 
Odynerus , mostly inhabiting sandy localities. All are not 
equally common. They are small in comparison with the 
Social Wasps, but prettily banded with yellow on black. 
They are further distinguished by a more or less narrow 
pear-shaped body, and by the tarsal hooks, which are 
simple in the Social and hooked in the Solitary Wasps. 

Aculeate Hymenoptera are thus divided by Mr. S. 
Saunders: Heterogyna y Fas sores, Diploptera , and Antho- 
ph.Ua. The Heterogyna , or Ants, are insects whose economy 
is fairly well understood, and whose conformation is 
familiar. They are injurious insects to the gardener. The 
Fossores , or diggers, are friends ; the insects comprising it 
usually burrow in the sand, and are carnivorous. Some 
species are frequently mistaken for Wasps, though they 
should readily be distinguished therefrom by the disposi- 
tion of the wings, which in Wasps are folded (hence 
Diploptera) longitudinally when at rest; whereas those of 
the Fossores never are. 

The Diploptera , or Wasps, are further sub-divided into 
Vespidse and Eumenidse. The former includes the Social 
Wasps, all of which, save the Hornet, are pests to the 
gardener, the good they do being quite discounted by the 
injury to the ripening fruit ; and the latter the Sand Wasps, 
all of which are useful to the gardener. 

Another useful genus in this group is that known 
as Ammophila. These insects have a markedly long 
petiole connecting the abdomen with the other parts of 
the body, and are in length from 4 in. to fin., and 
variously coloured. The long petiole ought, however, to 
distinguish them as friends to the gardener for like 
their relatives the Solitary Wasps, they furnish their 
nests with caterpillars, Ac., to feed the larva when 
they hatch out. Then there are others which provision 
them with Aphides, or their near relatives — for instance, 
members of the genera Paen and Mimesa. 

The last section of the Aculeates to be noticed is 
Anthophila. This contains not only the Hive Bee, but 
also many others which are not so well known, or their 
economy so perfectly understood. There are Social Bees 


Aculeate Hymenoptera— continued. 
and Solitary Bees, as there are Social Wasps and Solitary 
Wasps. Some of the Solitary Bees, in particular, are much 
maligned by gardeners and others, and are credited with 
injury they never infiiot. Anthidium manicatum is a 
case in point. This is a locally distributed insect which 
is popularly supposed to destroy wood by boring into 
it ; as a matter of fact this latter is untrue. What the 
Bee really does is to tenant some hole which has 
previously been occupied by another insect, and indus- 
triously line its nest with woolly substances laboriously 
collected from various parts of plants. It is deftly 
rolled up and then carried away. To this section also 
belongs the Corder Bees (certain Bombus species) whose 
nests are built upon the ground, and then carefully 
protected by grass, moss, or what not. These latter 

are Social Bees. 

Other Solitary Bees unfavourably regarded by gardeners 
are the Leaf-Cutters, Megachile circumcincta and M. cen- 
tunculari8. Clever insect-architects though they bo, and 
undeniably ingenious, 

^s they, with unerring 
aim and mathemati- 
cal accuracy, remove 
from Rose-leaves (see 
Fig. 19), or it may 
be from Scarlet Pelar- 
gonium flowers, al- 
most elliptical pieces 
that will fit into the 
required spaoe of 
their nest lining, 
and carry it off, they 
are undesirable in 
gardens. The work 
is always that of the 
female, as the male 
takes no part in the 
provision of a home. 

Usually the insect 
steers dear of the 
midrib of the leaflet, 
but occasionally a 
portion of this also 
is removed. The piece 
of foliage is gra- 
dually detached with 
the insect in position fiq 19. Rose Foliage Attacked by 
on it, though the Leap-cutting Bees. 

actual severance is- 

made while she is on the wing. The whole operation occu- 
pies but very few seconds ; while the pieces removed are 
identical in size. The former is a sand-loving insect, 
and local in its distribution, although in Surrey it may 
be plentifully found. For Marechal Niel Rose foliage it 
has a particular affection. The latter is common, and 
occasionally lays the Scarlet Pelargonium flowers under 
contribution to line its nest. 

ADA. These charming orange-scarlet flowered Orchids 
thrive well under similar conditions to that recom- 
mended for OdontogloMum. They do best grown in 
pots, which should be placed within a reasonable distance 
of the roof-glass, where the plants can obtain a liberal 
amount of light and a free circulation of air whenever 
the outside conditions permit. Fibrous peat and living 
sphagnum make a good potting compost. Adas require 
a liberal supply of moisture at the root at all seasons of 
the year. To the species described on p. 22, Vol. I., the 
following should be added: 

A. Lehxnannl (Lehmann's). Jl., sepals andpetals orange ; lip 
white, with a yellow callus. Colombia, 1891. This is distin- 
guished from A. aurantiaca by its white lip, shorter, broader, 
and darker green leaves everywhere marbled with grey, and more 
rigid habit ; further, the flowers are produced in the summer. 
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il^AM TA- The three plants described under this 
name are all referred by Bentham and Hooker to one 
species, forming the genus Dichroa (which see). 

ADAM’S FLANNEL. See Verbascum Thapsua. 

ADANSONTA. Syn. Ophelus. Two species form 
this genus; both are stove trees, with dwarf trunks of 
enormous girth. Flowers white, large, pendulous; calyx 
ovoid or oblong, deeply five-cleft ; petals five, obovate or 
oblong; peduncles axillary, one-flowered. Fruit oblong, 
woody, indehisoent, containing mealy pulp (Monkey Bread). 
Leaves digitate ; leaflets three to nine, entire. 

ADDER’S VIOLET. See Goodyera pubescens. 

ADELA8TER ALBIVEN1S. The plant exhibited 
and described under this name (Proc. R. Hort. Soc., 
1861, p. 568; I. H. t. 320) is probably some kind of 
Eranthemum. 

ADELOES ABIETIS. See Bpmce-Gall Aphis. 

ADELIA (from a, not, and delos , visible ; in allusion 
to the minute parts of the fructification). Syn. Ricinella. 
Ord. Euphorbiacese. A genus embracing about seven 
species of stove shrubs, natives of the West Indies and 
Central America. Flowers small, dioecious, ape talons. 
Leaves alternate or crowded at the nodes, entire, shortly 
petiolate. A few of the species have been introduced, 
but they are of no particular horticultural value. 

adelmajthia. a synonym of Borrichia (which 

see). 

ADELOBOTRYS. Syn. Truncaria. Eight species, 
natives of Mexico, Colombia, North Brazil, Guiana, and 
Jamaica, have been referred to this genus. 

ADENANDRA. Syn. Glandulifolia. Of this genus 
there are upwards of twenty-one species. Several of them 
were formerly classed under Diosma ; e.g. y A. fragrans 
(B. M. 1519), A . umbellata epeciosa (B. M. 1271), and A. 
uniflora (B. M. 273). 

A. linearis is a variety of A. unijlora. 

ADEN AN THERA Syn. 8tachychryeum. Three or 
four species, natives of tropical Asia, Africa, and Australia, 
are included in this genus, one being broadly cultivated in 
the warmer regions of the globe. 

ADENEMA. A synonym of Enico sterna (which 
see). 

ADEBTLEKA. A synonym of Neillia (which see). 

ADEEOCARPUS. About eight species, natives of 
South and South-west Europe, tropical and North Africa, 
and the Canary Islands, are included in this genus; 
several of them were formerly classed under Cytisus. To 
those described on p. 23, Vol. I., the following Bhould be 
added : 

A Anagynu (Anagyris). A synonym of A. frankeriioides. 

A deoortlcans (barkless).* fl. bright yellow, Pea-like, in short, 
compact racemes. May. L densely set, two or three-foliolate ; 
leaflets linear, soft, dark green. Spain, 1883. A beautiful, 
half-hardy, evergreen shrub, having the general aspect of 
Furze. (G. C. n. s., xxv., p. 725 ; Gn., 1886, p. 572 ; R. H. 1883, 
p. 156) 

ADEVOCREPIS. A synonym of Baccaurea (which 
see). 

ADEVOPHORA. Syn. Floerkia (of Sprengel). 
Gland Bellflower. This genus embraces about ten distinct 
species, natives of temperate Asia and Western Europe. 
A ooromata (crowned). A synonym of A. intermedia. 

A Potanlnl (Potanini’s). fl. pale blue, bell-shaped, in elegant, 
■lender spikes. A 2*ft Shrubby. ^ 

ADEN O PODIA. A synonym of Entada (whioh see). 

ADENOSMA (from aden, a gland, and osme , smell ; 
alluding to the glands in most of the species which exhale 
a Mint-like odour). Syns. Anisanthera (of Griffith), 
Pteroetigma. Ord. Scrophulartness. A genus embracing 


Adenoma — continued. 

about seven species of stove, glandular-pubescent or 
villous herbs, often aromatio, natives of the East Indies, 
Eastern Asia, the Malayan Archipelago, and Australia. 
Flowers blue, on very short pedioels ; calyx five-parted ; 
corolla tube cylindrical, the posterior lip erect, entire or 
emarginate, the anterior one spreading, entire or three- 
lobed ; stamens four, included. Leaves opposite, wrinkled, 
crenulate. Only one species is known to cnltivation. It 
thrives in a compost of sand and peat, and may be 
increased by seeds or by divisions. 

P* grandlflorum (large-flowered). fl. violet, the lower ones 
axillary, the upper ones racemose ; calyx iin. long ; corolla lin. 
long ; pedicels shorter or longer than the calyx. L petiolate, 
ovate, liin. to 2in. long, or the lower ones larger. A 1ft to 
2ft China, 1845. Syn. Pterostigma grandijlorum (B. R. 1846, 
t 16). 

ASENOSTEBCMA (from aden , a gland, and stemma , 
a crown ; in reference to the fruit being crowned by 
glandular awns). Syn. Lavenia. Ord. Compositse. A 
genus comprising not more than five distinct species, 
mostly natives of the warmer parts of America, one 
being broadly dispersed over the globe. Flower-heads 
white, mediocre or small, homogamous, loosely corymbose, 
paniculate ; florets tubular. Leaves opposite, petiolate, 
toothed or almost entire. A. viscosum (B. M. 2410, 
under name of Ageratum strictum) has been introduced, 
but is probably lost to cultivation. 

ADENOSTYLES (from aden, a gland, and stylus , 
a style; in allusion to the long stigmas being covered 
with warty glands). Ord. Compositse. A genus em- 
bracing three or four species of tall, hardy, perennial 
herbs, natives of Central and Southern Europe. Flower- 
heads homogamous, mediocre or rather large, disposed in 
an ample, corymbose panicle ; florets purplish or whitish, 
rather long-exserted ; involucre oylindrical-campanulate ; 
receptacle flat, naked. Leaves alternate or radical, long- 
petiolate, often broad ; petioles often dilated into stipule- 
like auricles at the base. Three species are in cultivation. 
They thrive in any fairly good soil, and may be increased 
by seeds or by divisions. 

A alblfrons (white-leaved).* Jl. -heads composed of three to six 
florets ; involucre glabrous ; corymb fastigiate. July and 
August. 1. reniform -cordate, coarsely and unequally duplicate- 
toothed, somewhat tomentose beneath. Woody mountains. 

A alpina (alpine), fl.-heads composed of three to six florets. 
1. glabrous underneath, or hairy on the nerves ; petioles rarely 
auricled. 

A leuoophylla (white-leaved), fl.-heads in a compact 
corymb ; florets ten to twenty on a bead. 1. white, tomentose 
on both sides. High Alps. 

ADENOSTYLIS (of Blume). A synonym of 
Zeiudna (which see). 

ADENOTRICHIA. Included under Senecio , A. 
amplexicaulis being now known as 8. Adenotrichia 
(which see). 

ADESXIA. About 110 species have - been referred 
to this genus, but scarcely more than eighty are entitled 
to rank as such. To those described on p. 24, Vol. I., the 
following should be added: 

A balsamloa (balsamic). Jl. golden -yellow, Sin. in diameter; 
racemes terminal, effuse, three- to eight-flowered. March. 1. lin. 
to l^in. long, shortly petiolate, pinnate ; leaflets ten to thirteen 
pairs, iin. to iin. long, sessile, dark green, oblong or cuueately 
obovate. Branches very slender, leady. Chili. 1887. A nearly 
glabrous, excessively-branched shrub, covered with balsamic 
glands. (B. M. 6921.) 

ADHATODA. Syn. Duvemoia. This genus embraces 
half-a-dozen species, natives of India, Africa, and South 
America. Flowers whitish or purple ; calyx five-cleft ; 
corolla having a short tube and a long bilabiate limb ; 
stamens two ; bracts and braoteoles spreading, often 
much exceeding the calyx. Leaves entire. See also 
Justicia, under which are now classed several species 
that were formerly included under Adhatoda. 
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ADXAHTtTM. Including Hewardia. ' This genus 
includes upwards of eighty species, “ most of which are 
recognisable from all other Ferns but the typical Lindsayas 
by the texture, as also by the one-sidedness of their 
segments, and by the absence of an apparent and distinct 
midrib in their segments ” (Schneider). Stipes and 
rachises usually black and glossy. Fronds varying from 
simple to decompound ; pinnao usually truncate, wedge- 
shaped at base, or dimidiate and soriferous only on the 
upper margin ; veins simple, radiating, forked, anastomosing 
only in four species (section Hewardia ). 

Adi an turns are, as a rule, easy to manage. Plenty 
of light should be allowed all . of them, but, as with 
nearly all other Ferns, the full rays of the sun should 
be carefully avoided. A mixture of fibrous peat, or of 
partly-decayed leaf -mould, loam, and silver sand, in about 
equal parts, will suit most of them. None of them like 
to be potted very hard, and watering or syringing over- 
head, unless it be in a very airy, light, and warm house, 
is injurious to most of them. 

The propagation of all kinds of Adiantums provided with 
running rhizomes may with advantage be effected by the 
division of the same, an operation which is best performed 
from February to April. Species with tufted crowns 
may also be increased by division, but in their case, and 
especially when quantities of plants are required, it is 
safer and more advantageous to depend on spores, which 
germinate freely, and which usually produce stronger and 
more shapely plants than those resulting from the di- 
vision of the crowns. The spores may be sown with 
perfect safety at all times of the year, although the 
most favourable season is from January to April, as in 
that case the seedlings have ample time to produce 
crowns sufficiently strong to withstand the effects of the 
following winter. 

There is scarcely any need to enlarge upon the many 
ways in which the Maidenhair Ferns may be utilised for 
bouquets, wreaths, &o., to refer to their value as decora- 
tive subjects, or yet again to their diversity of form and 
tint, though the last-named are not so well known as the 
other characteristics. There are numerous dwarf-growing 
forms of A. cuneatum and of A. Capillus- Veneris, all very 
pretty, and equally useful for edgings in the Fernery. 
Then there are, besides the light-coloured A. polyphyllum , 
with its gigantic fronds, the deservedly-popular A. trapezi- 
forme , A. peruvianum, A. Seemanni , and others too 
numerous to be mentioned here. Again, we have some 
whose shape and general habit are totally different from 
ordinary Adiantums : such, for instance, as the curious 

A. reniforme ( see 
Fig. 20), with its 
kidney - shaped 
fronds borne on 
slender, shining 
stalks ; or the 
lesser-known 
A. a8arifolium, 
with broad, en- 
tire fronds per- 
fectly round, and 
measuring some- 
times as much 
as S^in. across. 
Very strange, 
also, is the 
general appear- 
ance of A. Fc‘ei , 
whose climbing 
Fio. 20. Adiantum reniforme fronds expand 

to very great 

dimensions, and whose stalks are quite hairy and of a 
peculiarly ferruginous colour. There are also kinds whose 
fronds are of a metallic hue, and numerous others, such 
as A. macrophyllum (see Fig. 21), A. tinctum, Ac., which 


Adiantum — continued. 

are exceedingly interesting because of the beautiful rosy 
colour of their splendidly -tinted young fronds. Then there 
are the golden and silvered forms of A. sethiopicum , which 
of late years have become exceedingly rare ; as well 
as the pendulous 
A. caudatnm and 
A. lunulatum , so 
well adapted for 
basket - culture. 

With plants so 
diverse in charac- 
ter, a collection 
composed exclu- 
sively of Adian- 
tums would be 
most interesting. 

Mention has 
already been made 
of one or two 
kinds specially 
useful for basket- 
culture ; there 
are, however, 
several others 
quite as desirable 
if their require- 
ments are under- 
stood. A. luci- 
dum is considered 
one of the best 
basket Ferns. 

The fact of it 
being deciduous 
accounts for its 
disappearance in 
many cases, as 
care must be taken 
during the winter 
that it does not _ _ 

become thorough- F,a Adiantum macrophyllum. 

ly dry, or it will 

never start into growth again It does much better if 
kept moderately moist at the roots all the year round. 
Although by this system of culture it does not get 
so much rest as if treated as a deciduous plant, it 
usually starts much stronger into growth in the spring. 
A. Williamsii is essentially a basket-plant, and it is 
especially for that purpose that it is most valuable ; the 
more so that it is one among the very few Adiantums 
which really make a good, effective basket for the green- 
house. 

A. palmatum , again, by reason of the flexuose character 
of the rachis, most marked towards the terminal end of 
the frond, is particularly well adapted for basket culture. 
Grown in that way it soon makes a very handsome plant, 
specially attractive through the pale-green oolour of its 
foliage. Though deciduous, losing its fronds about 
November and starting into fresh growth about March, 
it should not at any time be allowed to get quite dry at 
the roots. 

Hints as to the treatment that Adiantums generally 
should receive have been given. There are some few 
species which are notoriously difficult to grow. These 
it will be better to refer to specifically. First, as to 
A. reniforme. By most growers this species is considered 
difficult to manage ; but it is generally when kept in too 
warm a house, or when potted in too loamy a soil, that it 
gives trouble. To be grown successfully it only requires 
greenhouse treatment, and it thrives best in a mixture of 
two parts peat, one part fibrous loam, and one part 
coarse silver sand (or, when procurable, one part of old 
lime rubbish, of which its roots are very fond). A. cristatum 
is seldom seen in perfection. It requires less water at 
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tiie roots than the majority of Adiantums, is very partial 
to lime rubbish, and should be grown in a somewhat dry 
part of the house 



F a. 22. Portion op Frond op Adiantum tenerum 
Farleyense. 


A. tenerum Farleyenee (see Fig. 22) is a kind with 
which the grower’s difficulties are more imaginary than 
reaL Heat and moisture are the essential requirements 
cf this plant, and it will not succeed where either of 
these is deficient, though it may be safely wintered in 
a house with a temperature of 60deg., occasionally falling 
to 55deg. In structures where this minimum temperature 
cannot be maintained in winter, the plants do not die 
off altogether, but they suffer so severely that several 
months of careful nursing are required to restore them 
to their former strength. As regards soil, this Adiantum 
is not so difficult to please as is supposed. Two parts of 
good fibrous peat and one of fibry loam and coarse silver 
sand together form a compost in which it will succeed; 
but plants in no way inferior have been grown entirely 
in pure, light fibrous loam, oommonly called “ yellow 
loam.** 

If in some places in England failure has attended the 
attempt at acclimatising A. pedatum outside, it iB due to 
the fact that the underground rhizomes are generally 
kept too close to the surface of the ground, and that they 
are not protected in winter by either leaves or snow, and 
thus feel more keenly the effects of cold, though less severe 
than that of its own country. Although it is a perfectly 
hardy Fern, yet, like the other so-called hardy Adian turns, 
it never grows so luxuriantly out of doors as it does in 
the greenhouse. Some of the Continental growers yearly 
produce remarkably handsome plants of this species in 
large quantities by inserting in early spring, round the 
edges of their rhododendron beds, small specimens of it, 
which form good clumps during the summer season. These 
are lifted from the ground about January, put in 5in. or 
6in. pots, and placed in houses or frames in which the 
temperature is between 40deg. and 60deg. The crowns 
soon start into growth, and produce a crop oMoliage which, 
on account of its pleasing light green colour and elegant 
shape, makes the Fern one of the most effective in the 
conservatory, as it is later on for the rockery or for a shady 
nook outside. 

Although classed among our native Ferns, the British 
Maidenhair {A. Capillus- Veneris) is too tender to bear a 
very cold temperature: the least frost injures it, and a 
severe frost kills it. It is a very accommodating plant, and 
not at all fastidious in its habits, for it grows equally 
well in a heated frame, in a greenhouse, or in the moist, 
shady part of a stove. In Europe, it is essentially a 
coast plant, being found growing exclusively in caves 

Vol. V. 
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and fissures of rocks near the sea-level, generally In a 
shady situation where there is an abundant supply of 
moisture. When grown in pots, an abundant drainage is 
essential, and the soil which it prefers is a compost of 
turfy peat, leaf mould, and lime rubbish, in equal parts; 
it is also necessary that the rhizomes should be kept on 
the surface of the soil. And what has been said of the 
type holds good with the interesting and handsome 
varieties which have been produced. 

Just as there are some rather difficult species to 
manage in the genus Adiantum , so are there some whose 
culture is of the easiest. Such is A. cuneatum\ which 
requires less attention than almost any other Fern, and 
thrives in almost any soil, although it prefers a rich, 
light compost. It is not very particular as to tempera- 
ture, and, provided regular moisture at the roots be kept 
up, it will produce all through the year an immense 
quantity of its useful fronds from a tufted crown. It is 
so readily propagated from spores that wherever it is 
grown a stock of young plants spring up. Also of easy 
cultivation is A. Henelovianum , but, being entirely de- 
oiduous, it requires a period of rest from November to 
February, when it is almost, if not entirely, leafless. 

To the species and varieties described on pp. 24-9, 
Vol. L, the following should be added : 

A MMUifolium (Aaarum-leaved). A variety of A. reniforme. 

A asaimile crista turn (crested), frond* elegantly crested. 

1887. Garden variety. 



A Blrkenlieadil (Birkenhead’s). frond* tripinna te, about 
2ift long and 1ft broad, deltoid, acuminate ; pinnae alternate, 
distant and long-stalked towards the base, closer together and 
sessile near the apex, the lower ones bipinnate, the upper ones 
pinnate; pinnules obtusely oblong-trapezoid, cut on the upper 
edge into shallow lobes. 1886. A fine garden Fern, of tufted 
habit Intermediate house. See Fig. 23. 

A Bournei (Bourne’s). A variety of A. euneatum. 

A braslllense (Brazilian). A form of A. curvatum. 

A bulbiferum (bulb-bearing). A variety of A. CapiUus-Veneri* 
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A Bumii (J. B. Burn’s), ft i smooth, ebeneous. frond* ever- 
green, glabrous, broadly ovate, acuminate, tri- or auadripinnate ; 
pinnae ovate, che lower ones with a long stalk, the upper ones 
almost sessile ; pinnules stipitate below, the basal one 2in. to 
24in. long, narrowly ovate, the basal pinnulets compound, the 
upper ones still narrower because less divided at the base. tori 
numerous, roundish-reniform, seated at the base of a notch at 
the apex of the lobes. 1887. Garden hybrid. Stove. 

A Capillns-VenerlB bnlblfernm (bulb-bearing). A variety 
having little bulbils on the pinnae — probably the only Adiantum 
possessing that character. 

A C.-V. ouncaaformlB (wedge-shaped), frond t very long, rather 
narrow, and loose. 1896. A very graceful, garden form. 

A C.-V. depanperatnm (poor), frond* erect, narrow, about 
lft long ; pinnules much cut, in some cases reduced to thread- 
like segments. An interesting sport or natural hybrid. 

A C.-V. digltatum (digitate), frond* not symmetrical, but 
with a tendency to become unequally ovate, dwarfish, smooth, 
evergreen ; pinnae and pinnules unequal and irregular, the more 
perfect pinnules rhomboid, with a rounded apex, deeply furcate- 
iobed, tne edges marginate. tori wanting. A curious variety. 

A C.-V. grande (large}. A very handsome variety, larger, 
denser, and more bushy in habit than the type. 1886. Hardy. 

A C.-V. Hookerl (Hooker’s), frond* erect ; pinnae and their 
ultimate sub-divisions disposed alternately, the latter cuneate 
at base and very finely toothed at the summit, which is 
rounded or fan-shaped. Crimea. 

A C.-V. ftmbrioatum (imbricated), stu and rachises glossy 
ebeneous. frond* ovate, 6in. long, densely imbricated, bi- or tn- 
pinnate, evergreen ; pinnae crowded, 2in. to 2£in. long, l^in. wide ; 
pinnules large, much overlapping, the lateral ones rhomboid, 
fin. long ana 4 in. broad, the terminal ones broadly flabellate, 
lin. or more in width, tori elongate-oblong. 1887. 

A C.-V. Kalon (KalonX frond* ovate, llin. long, 5in. broad, 
arching; pinnules very leafy and closely set. One of the few 
forms artificially raised from spores in this country. 

A C.-V. obliqnum (oblique), frond*, pinnae very large, oblique. 
1885. (L H. 1885, 546.) 

A C.-V. ramolosnm (full of small branches), frond* having the 
main stem twice or thrice divided towards the summit, forming a 
spreading tuft of short, pinnate branches ; pinnules in the lower 
portion narrow and depauperated. An extraordinary variety. 

A Catherines (St. Catherine’s). A synonym of A. trapeziforme 
Sanctas-CathcrincB. 

A Ohllense (Chilian). A form of A. cethiopicum. 

A Cleeslannm (Claes’), frond* composed of rhomboid pinnules, 
which are pale green, with a silver blotch at the base and silver 



Fig. 24. Adiantum concinnum. 
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Adiantum — continued. 

lines radiating to the bluntly-toothed margins. South America, 
1894. A charming, stove Maidenhair. (I. IL 1894, p. 137, t. 9.) 

A Colllsll (Collis’). tti. black, slender, lft. to 14ft long, frond * 
triangular, lift, to 2ft. across ; pinnules small, rhomboid, trun- 
cate on the inner and lower sides, and slightly toothed on the 
outer and upper margins. 1885. A beautiful, decorative, stove 
Maidenhair, of garden origin. 

A oolpodes rosenm (rosy). In this variety the young fronds 
are of a rich coppery-red tint 1888. 

A oonolnnum. An illustration of this charming tropical 
American species is given in Fig. 24. 

A OOrnnbiense (Cornish). A form of A. CapiUtu- Veneris. 

A onltratum (knife-like). A variety of A. trapeziforme. 

A cuneatum Bonrnei (Bourne’s), sti. long, frond* dense, 
triangular. 1882. A garden variety in the way of A. c. Pacotti, but 
less refined in growth. 

A o. deflexum (deflexed) frond* triangular, three or four times 
pinnate ; pinnules defiexed, Iobed ; lobes crenate-toothed. 1884. 
A garden hybrid between A. Baumi and A. euneatum. Stove. 

A o* elepans (elegant), tti. glossy, 6in. long, frond* triangular, 
about 9m. long and broad ; prance ovate-triangular, with rather 
distantly-set. cuneate pinnules, which are iin. long and 4in. 
broad. Gardens, 1885. Stove. 

A o. fasolonlAtuzn (fascicled). A variety with crested fronds. 
1897. 



Fio. 25. Adiantum cuneatum grandicefs. 


A O. grandloeps (large-headed). A crested variety, of drooping 
habit, well adapted for basket culture. See Fig. 25. 

A c. Lambert Ian um (Lambert’s). A variety having the very 
small ultimate segments much crumpled and curled. 1890. 

A O. Paootti (Pacott’s). fronds , pinnules overlapping each other 
to an uncommon extent. Habit very dense. • 

A o. strict nm (upright), frond* erect, four times pinnate ; 
pinnse ascending, arranged somewhat spirally. 1884. Stove. 

A o. versaillense (Versailles), tti. branched for about tw;o* 
thirds of their length. frond* erect, seldom exceeding lOin. in 
height, crested as in grandiotp* , but much denser and more 
regular ; pinnules of a pleasing light green. 1889. A valuable 
pot-plant, also useful for cutting and for decoration. 

A curvatum braaillenae (Brazilian), rhiz. stout, very slowly 
creeping, sti. hairy and brown, frond* often 3ft. in height, 
pubescent ; pinnse dark green, smooth, shorter, broader, blunter, 
and not so closely set as in the type. A very distinct variety. 

A oyeloftornm (having circular sori). sti. stoutish, glossy black, 
8in. to lOin. long, frond* lift, to 2ft long, triangular, tripinnate, 
glabrous ; pinnae spreading, ovate, stalked ; pinnules five to nine 
lines long, rhomboid, sori eight to ten to a pinnule, circular, 
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Adiantum — continued . 


marginal Ecuador, 1887. A handsome and well-marked, 
deciduous, store species. 

A. Daddsli (J. Dadds'X tti. glossy ebeneous, about 8in. long. 
frond s above lit. long, fertile throughout, deltoid, decompound, 
evergreen, glabrous ; pinnn triangular-ovate, stipitate, furnished 
with numerous but not crowded pinnules ; ultimate segments 
very numerous, quite small, distinct, everywhere pedicellate, 
the terminal ones cuneate with two or three lobes at the apex, 
the intermediate ones rhomboid-cuneate, more or less deeply 
lobed on the anterior side, the basal ones roundish or obovate. 
narrowed into the pedicels, tori roundish-renifonn, situated 
in a notch at the apex of the marginal lobes. 1887. A sup- 
posed hybrid. Greenhouse. 

A. daphnites (glistening). A variety of A. Capillut- Venerit. 

A deflexnm (deflexedX A variety of A. cuneatum. 

A slogans (elegant). A variety of A. cuneatum. 



A elesantlssi- 

mnm (most ele- 
gant). A sport 
from A. cunea - 
turn. 

A exclsnm na- 

nnm (dwarf). 
fronds not more 
than 8in. high, 
rigid, produced 
in great abund- 
ance from a 
densely - tufted 
crown, tripin- 
nate ; pinnules 
cuneate, closely 
set. A garden 
variety, useful 
for edgings or 
for pot-ciuture. 
A faacloula- 
tnmffascicled). 
A variety of A. 
cuneatum. 

A Fergnsonl 

(Ferguson’sX* 
tti. long, glossy 
purplish - black, 
fronds triangu- 
lar • ovate, tri* 
pinnate, stiffly 
erect; pinnre 
long-stalked, 
spreading : pin- 
nules varihole, 
mostly large, 
bluntly ovate, 
truncate at 
base, with a 
pair of large 
basal lobes, and 
three or four 
smaller lobes 
above, the pedi- 
cels continuous 

with the rachis, not articulated, all the lobes again lobulate, 
and, where sterile, finely toothed, tori oblong, at the tops of 
the ultimate lobes. Ceylon, 1884. Stove. See Fig. 26. (G. C. 
aer. iiL, vol. ii., p. 469.) 


Fio. 26. Adiantum Fergusoni. 


A festum (pleasant! tti. 8in. to 9in. long, purplish-ebeneous. 
fronds 1ft. long, glabrous, evergreen, decompound, drooping, 
triangular, acuminate; pinnae deltoid, spreading; pinnules of 
ultimate segments small, crowded, cuneate or rhomboid-cuneate, 
larger towards their extremities, the terminal ones symmetrically 
or unequally cuneate, bipartite, with deeply-lobed divisions, the 
rest lobed on their anterior edge, tori roundish-renifonn, placed 
in a sinus of the lobe. 1887. Greenhouse hybrid. 


A Foot! (Foot’s). A variety of A. CapiUus- Veneris. 


A ftragrantlulmnin (very fragrant), tti. 5in. to 6in. long, 
glossy ebeneous. frondt 1ft. to Hit. long, deltoid, quadripinnate, 
glabrous, evergreen ; pinnae ovate, spreading, the basal ones long- 
stalked ; ultimate pinnules or pinnulets large, on long, slender 
pedicels, cuneate, tne terminal ones equally lobed at the apex, 
the lateral ones more or less obliquely cuneate, lobed. tori 
roundish-renifonn, placed in a sinus at the apex of the lobes. 
1887. Probably a hybrid. Stove. Reason for specific name not 
stated. (G. C. ser. iiL, voL iL, p. 199.) 

A Fnnckti (Funck’sX A sub-variety of A. traptziforme. 


A graeUUmum nebulosnm (cloud-like). A very pretty 
garden form, having fronds still finer and more delicate than in 
the type. 1891 

A grsndioeps (large-headed). A variety of A. cuneatum. 

A Hemsleyannm (Hemsley’sX A distinct seedling, of elegant 
habit, having tall fronds, which are graceful, light in texture, 


Adiantum — continued . 

pale green, with elongated-cuneate pinnn not too closely sot 
Very useful as a pot plant 1894. 

A Henderaonl (Henderson's). A variety of A. tetraphyUum. 

A hUni (gaping! tti. black, fronds about lOin. long, tri- 
angular-ovate, tnpinnate ; pinnn ovate, the upper ones stalked, 
the lower ones almost sessile ; pinnules variable, roundish, 
balloon-shaped, transversely oblong, or rhombold&l, the end 
rounded, bearing one or two large, Droadly-g&ping sort. South 
Pacific Islands, 1887. An ornamental, stove Maidenhair. 

A KanlfossU (Kaulfuss’sX tti. wiry, upright, polished, 
blackish, 6in. to 9in. long, fronds 6in. to l2in. long, 3in. to 
4in. broad, consisting of a large terminal lobe and eight or ten 
pinnn on each side ; lowest pinnn 2in. to 3in. long, cordate and 
auricled at base, shortly stalked, those of the Darren fronds 
slightly toothed, tori in interrupted marginal lines. West 
Indies, Ac. Stove. 

A Lambertian n m (Lambert’s). A form of A. cuneatum. 

A lineatnm (lined). A variegated form closely resembling 
A. Clcesianum , the fronds being marked with narrow pale 
lines. Brazil, 1895. (I. H. 1895, p. 312, t. 44.) 

A maerophyllum albo-strlatnm (white-striped), fronds 
pale green, with numerous white stripes and spots. 1894. A 
dwarf variety. 

A m. biplxmatnm CbipinnateX This handsome variety differs 
from the type in having the fronds twice-pinnate in the lower 
part, and with smaller pinnules. Jamaica, 1885. 

A Malrlsll (Mairis’X fronds triangular, quadripinnate ; pinnae 
ovate, on rather long stalks ; pinnules cuneate-trapezoid, with an 
irregular, truncate apex, those near the ends of the pinnae larger, 
with a lob&te margin, the fertile ones cut into oblong, concave 
sinuses, giving a bluntly cornute aspect to the principal pinnule. 
1885. Stove. Garden variety ; perhaps a hybrid between 
A. CapiJlus- Veneris and A. cuneatum. 

A manleatnm (having sleeves). This is described as a "seed- 
ling with bold, broad fronds and much-divided pinnules.” 1890. 

A Matthewalannm (Matthews’X A synonym of A. poly - 
phyUum. 



A monochlamys.* The habit of this beautiful Japanese 
species, which is sillied to, but distinct from, A. venuetum , is 
shown in Fig. 27. 

A Moorel plumosum (featheryX A charming plumose form 
for either pans or pots. 1894. 

A nebulosnm (cloud-like). A form of A. gracUlimum. 

A novse-caledoniae (New CaledonianX* cau. tufted, tti. and 
rachis blackish-purple, the latter clothed with dark brown hair- 
scales. fronds pedately pentagonal in outline, tripinnate at the 
basal part, bipinnate above ; pinnae narrow-lanceolate, the larger 
ones canaate; pinnules irregular In size and form, coarsely 
toothed, the largest lin. to liin. long. New Caledonia. 1883. 
Stove. See Fig. 28, for which we are indebted to Messrs. W. and 
J. Birkenhead. 

A obllqmun (lesser), tti. black, fronds pinnate ; pinnne 

falcate, acuminate, the sterile ones incised-tootned, the fertile 
ones with close-set, oblong sori, the apex tr&peziform and lobed. 
1883. 

A Owenl (Owen’sX tti. about 8in. long, glossy ebeneous. frondt 
about lift long, triangular-ovate, evergreen, glabrous, erect, 
quadripinnate ; pinnae ascending, triangular, stipitate. the lower 
ones on stalks about lin. long, tne upper ones gradually shorter ; 
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▲diantnm — continued . 

basal pinnules ovate ; pinnulets very small, shortly stipitate, 
slightly lobed, the terminal ones cuneate, the others mostly 
rhomboid, sort two to four to a pinnule, placed in a sinus of 
the marginal lobes. 1887. Stove nybrid. 

A. Paoottl is a variety of A. cuneatum. 

A. Paradises (Miss Paradise's) sti. *and rachis slender, 
naked, brownish- black, fronds deltoid, tripinnate, glabrous, 
6in. long and nearly as broad: lower pinnn deltoid, unequal, 
cut away on the lower side at base, conspicuously petiolate; 
ultimate segments rhomboid, ±in. to $in. long. sori one to 
three to a segment, I roadly reniform, one to two lines long. 
Cape Colony, 1889. Greenhouse. 

A. pentadaotylon (fire-fingered). A variety of A. trapeziforme. 


A diantnm — continued. 

A. rosenm (rosy) fronds, when young, rosy-tinted. A dwarf, 
garden variety. Greenhouse. 

A. Sanotse-Catherlnas (St Catherine’s) A variety of 
A. trapeziforme. 

A. soabrnm (scurfy) A variety of A. cethiopieum. 

A. achixophylluin (cut-fronded) sti and rachises remote in 
varying degrees. fronds numerous, with stoutish. conspicuous, 
ebeneous rachises; pinnules small, commonly minute, most of 
them deeply cut into narrow lobes, sori small, lunate, 
sparingly produced in a perfect state. 1887. Stove or green- 
house. Although stated to be a seedling from A. ctmulum, 
this is doubtless a form of A. cuneatum. 

A. Schneider! (Schneider's) A handsome Fern, of graceful 



Fio. 28 . Adiantum noyc-caledonlb. 


A. plnmosnm (feathery) fronds about 8in. long, pale green. 
1894. A pretty Maidenhair, of compact habit, resembling 
A. fragrantissimum and A. cuneatum Paootti. 

A. Regime (Queen's) sti. slender, black, shining, fronds 
shorter, broader, and more leathery than in A. Gniesbreghtii 
(one of the supposed parents of this hybrid) sori sparingly 
produced, oblong, in an interrupted row round the outer 
margin. 1887. Stove. 

A. rhodophyllum (rose-fronded)* fronds evergreen, triangular, 
tripinnate, elegantly spreading, about 1ft long; pinnae # few, 
pinnate or bipinnate, the upper undivided ones l£in. long, and, as 
well as the lin. pinnules, rhomboid-trapezoid, and set on hair- 
like. black stalks ; young fronds rosy-purple, sori at the apices 
of the lobes, but much broken up. 1884. A beautiful, stove 
hybrid. 


habit, raised from spores of A. Walton* diffusum. The pinnae 
are long and deeply cut, after the manner of A. cuneatum 
dissectum, and the habit of the plant is dwarf and robust 
1894. 

A. tenellnm (tender) A pretty and delicate form, much 
resembling A. gracillimum , but with better-shaped fronds. 1894. 

A. teneram Bessoniannm (Besson’s) fronds having crowded, 
imbricating, kidney-shaped pinnae. West Indies, 1896. 

A tetragonnm (quadrangular) sti. slightly hairy, 1ft or more 
in length, fronds pedato-tri pinnate, 1ft long, lift broad ; ter- 
minal pinna spear-shaped, 6ln. to 9in. long, 5in. to 6in. broad ; 

I rinnules deep green, spear-shaped, 2iin. to 3in. long, slightly 
obed, rounded on their upper side, cuneate- truncate on their 
lower side at base, sori short very narrow, disposed at the 
tips of the lobes down both sides. Brazil. Stove. 
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Adi&ntnm — continued. 


green. 


A. tetraphyllum 1 

green, tapering at 
particularly elegant variety. 


aonminatnm (taper-pointed), fronds pale 
pinna long, 4 ‘ * 


the tip; 


narrow-pointed. A 


A. t. gracilc (slenderX A handsome variety, of moderate 
stature, remarkable for the beautiful reddish tint jumed by 
the fronds when first developed. 

A. t. obtuaum (obtuse), stt. brown, fronds graceful, hipinnate. 
gin. to lOin. long; pinna* four to six ; pinnules more rounded 


long ; ] 
than in the type. 


(L H. 1889, t. 86.) 



L trapeztforme. An illustration 
In dian species is given in Fig. 29. 


Fio. 29. Adiantum trapezi forme. 


of this handsome West 

A. Veltchil 

(Veitch’s). A 
synonym of A. 
monochlamys. 

A versaillense 

(Versailles). A 
variety of A. 
cuneatum. 

A. Victorias 

(V ictoria’sl 
fronds crowded, 
hipinnate, form- 
ing close, low 
tufts 4in. to 6in. 
high, rich green ; 
pinnules rather 
larjie, bluntly 
conical or sub- 
rhomb o i d a 1. 
1882. A hand- 
some, dwarf, 
stove Maiden- 
hair, “supposed 
to be a hybrid 
between A. 
Ghiesl/reghti and 
A. decorum 
[ Wagneri], but 
it appears more 
like a dwarf 
form of A. tens- 
rum Farleyense" 
(Moore). 

A. Wagneri 

(Wagner The 
correct name of 
A. decorum. 


A. Waltonl (H. and E. H. Walton’sX stu 9ln. long, glossy 
ebeneous. fronds nearly lift, long, broadly ovate, erect, 
glabrous, evergreen, quadripinnate ; pinnae ascending, ovate, 
the lower ones long-stalked, the upper ones with the pinnules 
next the rachis elongated and compound ; pinnulets pedicellate, 
more or less cuneiform, often somewhat oblique, sort abundant, 
four to six to a pinnule, placed in a sinus of the marginal lobes. 
1887. Greenhouse hybrid. 

A. W. dUToanm fdiffuaeX An elegant and distinct form of 
A. cuneatum. having fronds much larger and better adapted 
for mixing with cut flowers. 1888. 

A. Weftgaadli (Weigand’sl fronds triangular, tripinnate, 
glabrous, about 1ft. long, forming a neat, tufted mass ; pinnee 
and pinnules long-stalked, the latter ovate from a broad base, 
lobea, with narrow sinuses. sori large, numerous, nearly 
circular, one or two on each lobe. America (garden origin), 
1884. Greenhouse. 


ASDTA. This genus comprises about half-a-dozen 
species of stove trees or shrubs, natives of tropical and 
sub-tropical Asia and America. Flowers small or minute, 
in solitary or paniculate, globose heads. Leaves opposite, 
petiolate, ovate, lanceolate, or cordate. 

A. globlftora is the correct name of Nauclea Adina. 

ASLUMIA This genus belongs to the Tribe 
FumariesB of Ord. Papaveracess. 


ADONIS. Of this genus there are, according to 
Bentham and Hooker, abont four species, broadly dis- 
persed over the North temperate regions of the Old 
World ( A . autumnalis is a native of Britain). To those 
described on p. 29, Vol. I., the following should be added : 

A sunurensis (Amur RiverX* A golden-yellow, white, rose- 
coloured, or bright red, striped, 2tn. across ; petals twenty to 
fifty, rather longer than the sepals. February. L t cauline ones 
(which are really two or three connate leaves) 3in. to 6in. long 
and broad, trisected to the base ; segments crowded, pinnati- 
sect to the base. Stem 8in. to 18in. high. Manchuria and 
Japan, 1895. Cool-house perennial (R M. 7490.) 
NCEKAHDBA. A synonym of Eedrostis (which 
see). 


JECHMEA. Under this genus the following are in- 
cluded by J. G. Baker : Androlepis , Canistrum (kept 
distinct in Vol. I.), Chevaliera (also spelt Chevcilliera), 
Hohenbergia , Hoplophytum , Lamprococcus , Macrochordium , 
Pironneava , and Pothuava. It now embraces abont 130 
species, natives of tropical America. The flowers are 
smaller than in Billbergia, and are very variable in colour. 
To the Bpecies described on p. 30, Vol. I., the follow- 
ing should be added : 


JUS. amazonlca (AmazonX A synonym of Karat as amazonica. 
M, augusta (pleasingX ft- rosy -lilac, small, glomerul&te ; 
inflorescence paniculate. 1. spreading, broad, ligulate. obtuse, 
denticulate, bright green, irregularly spotted with dull green. 
South Brazil, 1883. A large and robust species. Syns. 
AZ. ^erruginea, Hohenbergia ferruginea (R. H. 1881, p 437, 


ML aur&ntiaoa (orangeX The correct name of Canistrum 
aurantiacum. 


M, anreo-rosea (golden-pinkX A. petals reddish-yellow, in a 
rather loose, erect spike 3in. to 4in. long ; peduncle 1ft. long, 
upper bract-leaves bright crimson. 1. few, lift. long, lin. 
to 14m. broad. Brazil, 1863. Probably a variety of Ai. nudi- 
oaulis. 

ML Barleel (B&rlee'sX A distichous ; calyx with a globose, 
mealy tube ; corolla pale yellow ; lower bracts red, upper ones 
green ; stem central, poniculately branched. L eight or nine in 
a rosette, lorate-ensilorm. green, 2ft. to 3ft long, 2in. broad, 
thinly white-lepidote, prickly on the margins. British Honduras, 

ML bracteata (brae tea tel The correct name of the plant 
described on p. 213, VoL L, as Bromelia bracteata. 

ML braallienaU (Brazillanx A* calyx, bracts, and rachis 
scarlet ; petals blue, erect, ernaniinate-rounded at base ; panicle 
contracted, oblong, 5in. long, highly glabrous, the branchlets 
sessile, short, two- to six-flowered. 1. recurved-spreading, 
ligulate- linear, much dilated at base, rigid, channelled, the 
margins spiny-toothed, acuminate, lift, to 3ft. long. Rio 
Janeiro, 1885. (R G. 1202.) 

ML bromelise flora (Bromelia-floweredX A embedded in white, 
cottony tomentum ; petals lemon-yellow, turning brownish-black ; 
spike dense, 21n. to 6in. long ; peduncle 1ft to 2ft long ; bract- 
leaves bright red or pale greenish -white. 1. twelve to twenty, 
rosulate, 2ft to 3ft long. liln. to 2in. broad, lorate from a large, 
ovate base. Trinidad, Ac. 

ML oalyonlata. SYNS. Hohenbergia calyculata (Ref. R 286X 
Hoplophytum ealyculatum (R H. 1865, p. 162, 1 11), Macrochordium 
luteum (R G. 1&7, p. 164, t 544X 

JR. Chan tint (Chantin’sX A» calyx and ovary reddish-yellow, 
|in. long ; inflorescence a dense, ovoid, bipinnate panicle, 4in. 
to 6in. long ; peduncle 1ft long ; upper bract-leaves bright red. 
L ten to twelve in a utricular rosette, lorate. 1ft. long, Uin. to 
2in. broad, transversely zoned with green and white, cuspidate, 
minutely toothed. Amazon Valley, 1877. 8YN. BiUbergia Chan - 
tini (R H. 1878, p. 112, f. 22; 1880, p. 272, f. 54-56X 

M, ooelestis (F. d. S. 2146X Syns. Hohenbergia coelestis (Ref. R 
284), Hoplophytum cceleste (R H. 1862, p. 97). 

JR. oonspicuiarmata (conspicuously armedX A yellowish, 
fading to black, sessile, in a small, globose head ; peduncle 
white- woolly, shorter than the leaves, with long, narrow bracts. 
L long, recurved, and bent, spiny-toothed, dark, shining green 
above, densely white-punctate-striate beneath. Brazil, 1886. A 
fine Bromeliad. Syn. Macrochordium macranthum (R G. 1886, 
p. 297, f. 34X 

JR. Cornnl (Professor Comu'sX A form of AS. nudicaulis. 

JR. crooophylla (Saffron-leavedX A green, small, in a dense, 
globose he&a 2iin. in diameter ; peduncle erect, 6in. to 8in. long. 
1. about twenty in a rosette, lorate, lift to 2ft. long, 3in. broad, 
cuspidate, minutely serrated, the outer ones rose-coloured during 
the flowering period. Brazil, 1885. Syns. Ananas crooophylla , 
Chevaliera crooophylla. 

JR. discolor (R M. 4293; G. M. B. 1850, t. 121X This isa variety 
of AS. fulgens. 

ML Drakeana (Drake’sX* fl. t calyx bright rose ; corolla bright 
blue, Uin. long ; spike oblong, loose, 6in. long ; peduncle lift, 
long, violaceous at base, red above, white-tomentose. 1. about 
twelve in & rosette, lift, to 2ft. long. 2in. broad, channelled, 
mucronate, with distant spinea Ecuador, 1888. A fine species. 

ML exsudana (sweatingX Syn. Bromelia ezsudans (R H. 1879, 
p. 352, t 18). 

ML fasoiata. Syns. BiUbergia fasciola (R R 1130), 
B. rhodocyanea, of Lemaire (R M. 4883 ; F. d. S. 207X 

M, Fernanda (Fernanda’s! The correct name of Bromelia 
Fernandas. Syn. Ananas Mensdorfianu s. 

ML ferruginea (rustyX A synonym of AS. augusta. 

ML flexnou (flexuousX A synonym of JE. spectabilis. 

ML Fuerstenbergii. The correct name of this plant is now 
Streptocalyx Fuerstenbergii. 
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JR. Germinyana (Germiny’sX* Jl, petals reddish* white, nearly 
twice as long as the sepals ; spike dense, 6in. to 8in. long ; 
peduncle half as long as tne leaves ; bracts bright red, the lower 
ones lin. long. 1. twenty to thirty, rosulate, lorate from an 
ovate base, 2ft. to 24ft. long, 3in. broad, bending over from the 
middle. Colombia. Syns. Bromeli a daguennt (of 


gardens), 

Chevaliera Germinyana (R. H. 1881, p. 230X 

ML gigantea (gigantic). Jl., petals reddish-blue, half as long 
again as the sepals ; inflorescence a dense spike, lift, to 2ft. Iona, 
4m. to 5in. in diameter, at first globose, finally oblong ; peduncle 
stout, erect. 2ft long; bract-leaves bright red, spreading. 1. 
densely rosulate, ensiform, 6ft. to 8ft. long, 6in. to 8in. broad at 
base, firm, gradually tapering, with stout, black spines. South 
Brazil, 1888T Syn. Chevaliera gigantea. 

ML Glaxiovil (Glaziou’sX* Jl . , petals reddish-purple, half as 
long again as the sepals ; inflorescence a dense, oblong panicle 
4in. to oin. long ; peduncle 1ft or more in length ; bract-leaves 
imbricated. 1. twenty in a rosette, lorate, generally 14ft long 
(but one plant at Kew had, according to J. G. Baker, leaves 7ft 
to 8ft long), homy, deltoid-cuspidate at apex. South Brazil, 
1880. (B. H. 1881, p. 271, t 13.) 

JR. glomerate (B. M. 5668). SYNS. Hohenbergia erythrostachys 
(R. H. 1869, p. 217, f. 53), Pironneava Morrtniana (R. G. 805.) 

JR. Lallndel (Lalinde’sX* JL, calyx green, ellipsoid, pink at the 
tips ; corolla not exserted ; spike dense ; bracts crii 


acute, reflexed ; stem talL 
acute, denticulate, ^jreen 


, crimson, large, 

L 3ft to 4ft. long, broad, concave, 
Colombia, 1880. A handsome 

plant (L H. n. s. 48l) 

JR. Legrelliana is a synonym of Ortgiesia Legrelleana. 

ML Linden! (B. M. 6565). Syn. Hoplophytum Lindeni (B. EL 
1873, p. 81, t 5X 

JR. lineata (linedX l. oblong-ligulate, concave, abruptly acu- 
minate, finely and remotely toothed, green, with alternating 
broad stripes of white, disposed in cylindrical tufts, spreading at 
the apex ; marginal spines black. Brazil, 1893. SYN. Hoplo- 
phytum lineatum. 

JR. maoraoantha (large-spinedX A synonym of JE. Schiedeana. 

JR. Mertensll (Mertens’X Jl., petals rose-pink, twice as long as 
the sepals ; inflorescence a dense, cylindrical panicle 6in. to 9in. 
long ; flower-bracts green, iin. long ; peduncle 1ft to 14ft. long ; 
upper bract-leaves lame, Wight red. March. 1. twelve to twenty 
in a utricular rosette, lanceolate, ovate at base, 2ft long, tyin. to 
2in. broad, with small teeth. Dutch and British Guiana, 1830. 
(B. M. 3186.) 8yn. Hohenbergia Mertensii (Ref. B. 284X 

JR. mexloanadMexicanX JL on erecto-patent pedicels iin. long ; 
calyx green, iin. long; petals bright crimson, connivent, pro- 
truding 4in. from the calyx ; panicle oblong-cylindrical, 1ft long, 
4in. to Sin. broad, the lower branches 2in. to 3in. long ; peduncle 
stout, 1ft. long; bracts colourless, erect. Winter. 1. twenty to 
thirty in a dense rosette, lorate, with a deltoid-cuspidate tip, 
above 2ft. long, 3in. broad, the dilated base 4 in. to oin. broad, 
pale green, with darker green spots; prickles small, the lower 
ones tipped with brown. Mountains of Orizaba, 1886. 

JEL mncroniflora (having pointed flowersX JL, petals bright 
yellow, cuspidate, 4in. long ; inflorescence a dense, oblong spike 
3in. to 4in. long ; flower-bractshaving a large cusp ; peduncle less 
than 1ft long, the upper leaves bright red. 1. about a dozen in a 
rosette, lorate, 1ft to 14ft long, Uin. broad, firm, channelled, 
ovate at base, rounded to a cuspidate apex, with homy teeth. 
Demerara, 1855. (B. M. 4832.) 

JEL myrlophylla (many-leavedX Jl. distichous ; calyx bright red ; 
corolla pink, fading to lilac ; scape 14ft high, paniclea above, 
and, as well as the bracts, bright red. 1. forming a dense rosette, 
narrow, channelled, attenuated, 2ft. to 24ft. long, lin. broad, dull 
green, sprinkled with silvery scales on the back, the margins 
armed with close, brown prickles. Tropical America, 1887. 
(B. M. 693a) 

ML nudioanlls (naked-stemmed X ft., petals pale lemon-yellow ; 
inflorescence a loose, drooping spike 3m. to bin. long ; peduncle 
14ft. to 2ft long ; bract-leaves bright red. L about a dozen in 
a utricular rosette, lorate from an oblong base, 2ft. to 3ft long, 
2in. to 3in. broad, homy, with small prickles. Tropical America, 
1825. Syns. Bromelia nudioaulis (H. E. F. 143), Pothuava 
nudicaulie (R. G. 1096X 

JR. n. Corxml (Professor Comu'sX A form of the above, with a 
short, dense, oblong spike. Brazil, 1885. (R. H. 1885, p. 36, 

under name of AZ. Comui.) 

JEL n. dlstena (distantX A variety having a loose flower-spike 
and short, broad leaves. 

ML odora (odorousX JL sessile, spreading ; petals pale yellow ; 

C icle loose, bipinnate, 1ft. to 14ft long ; peduncle 14ft long ; 

zt-leaves appressed. L ten to twelve, 2ft to 3ft long, lorate, 
lepidote on both sides, but especially at the back. West Indies, 
1879. A distinct but not very showy species. 

JEL OrtgiealL This la now correctly known as Ortgiesia 
tillandswides. 

ML Plnellana (Pinel’sl JL in a dense, simple spike 2in. to 3in. 

S ; sepals having a large cusp ; petals bright yellow, 4in. long ; 
mcle 1ft to 14ft long; bract-leaves bright red. 1. twelve 
fteen in a utricular rosette, lorate, 1ft to 14ft long, I4in. 


JBchmea — continued. 

broad, ovate at base, deltoid at apex, with brown-pointed spines. 
South Brazil, 185L Syn. Echinostachys Pineliana (B. M. 
5321X 

JR. purpurea (purpleX JL about lin. long ; bracts a dozen or 
more, bright red, 2in. to 3in. long; peduncle about 1ft long; 
bract-leaves large, tinged with red. L twelve to twenty in a 
utricular rosette, lanceolate, dilated at base, 2ft. long, 14in. to 
2in. broad, narrowed to the apex. South Brazil, 1881. 

JR. regularis (regularX Jl. white ; petals twice as long as the 
sepals ; inflorescence a dense, oblong, bipinnate panicle 6in. to 
8in. long, the lower branches subtended by large, red, lanceolate 
bracts ; peduncle above 1ft. long ; upper bract-leaves bright red. 
September. 1. 14ft to 2ft long. I4in. to 2in. broad, lorate, 
homy, cuspidate, with a dilated, utriculkr base, and homy 
prickles 4in. long. South Brazil, 1870. 


(rosy), of Baker. The correct name of Canistrum 
roseum. Jl. white and green ; inflorescence a dense head, 2in. 
to 3in. in diameter ; peduncle erect ; bract-leaves pink. 1. 
about twenty in an open rosette, 14ft. to 2ft. long, lAin. to 2in. 
broad, mottled with darker green. South Brazil. (B. H. 1883, 
p. 195, tt. 14, 15, under name of Canistrum roteum.) 

i (rosy), of gardens. A synonym of AZ. suaveolens. 


JR. Sohiedeana (Schiede’sX JL, petals pale yellow, shortly pro- 
truded; inflorescence a tripinnate panicle 14ft. long; lower 
branches subtended by large, red bracts ; peduncle 2ft. long ; 
upper bract-leaves bright red. L about twenty in a rosette, 
lorate from an ovate base, 2ft. to 3ft long, 2in. to 3in. broad, 
deltoid-cuspidate at tip, with large marginal teeth. Central 
Mexico, 1880. 8 yn. AZ. macracantha. 

JR. setlgera (bristle-bearingX A garden synonym of BiUbergia 
pyramxdalu Croyiana. 

JR. Skinnerl (Skinner’sX Jl. without bracts: petals yellow, 
shortly protruded ; inflorescence an almost cylindrical panicle 1ft 
long; peduncle erect, 14ft long; bract-leaves pale. March. 1. 
about twenty in a utricular rosette, lanceolate, 2ft. to 24ft long, 
2Ain. to 3in. broad, ovate at base, with minute teeth. Guatemala, 
1850. Syns. Androlepie Skinnen (under which name it is briefly 
described in VoL L), BiUbergia Skinneri (of gardensX 

ML speolosa (showyX L tufted, spreading, leathery, oblong, 
acute, mucronate, finely toothed, concave above, more or less 
densely covered with silvery scales, especially on the under- 
surface ; upper surface bright shining green, with broad, longi- 
tudinal stripes of clear yellow. Brazil, 1893. A highly orna- 
mental species, of moderate size. Syn. Lamproeoecus spedosus. 

ML speotebilis (showy).* Jl. distant, sessile, erecto-patent ; 
calyx pale pink, Ain. to gin. long ; petals bright red, lingulate, 
shortly protruded; panicle ovate, bipinnate, 14ft. to 2ft. long, 
6in. to Sin. in diameter, the lower branches 3in. to 4in. long; 

r duncle erect, stout, 14ft. long; bracts pale, erect. Winter. 

twenty to thirty in a dense rosette 3ft. to 4ft. in circumference, 
lanceolate from a dilated base, bright green, homy, 3in. broad, 
channelled, with scattered, whitish spots. Guatemala, 1886. 
Plant stemless. Syn. jE. Jlexuosa (R. H. 1876, p. 311X 
JR. anaveolens (sweetly-scented X Jl., sepals mucronate; petals 
reddish-purple, Ain. long; inflorescence an oblong, bipinnate 
panicle oin. to 8in. long ; bracts mucronate ; peduncle slender, 
14ft. long ; bract-leaves inconspicuous. April. 1. few, in a long, 
utricular rosette, the outer ones linear, the inner ones lanceolate, 
14ft. to 2ft long, lin. to I4in. broad, homy, with ascending 
prickles. Brazil, 1831. Syns. AZ. rosea (of gardensX BiUbergia 
purpureo-rosea (B. M. 3304). 

JR. tlllandstoldes (Tillaudsia-likeX Jl., petals twice as long 
as the sepals; panicle 4in. to 5in. long, consisting of four to 
eight sessile spikes ; peduncle 1ft long : upper bracts bright red, 
serrated. 1. about a dozen in a utricular rosette, lanceolate, 
lft to 14ft. long, lAin. broad, gradually narrowed, homy. 
Amazon Valley, Ac., 1881. This must not be confounded with 
Ortgiesia txUandsioides. 

ML Veltchil (B. M. 6329). Syn. Chevaliera Veitehii (B. H. 1878, 
p. 177, t 5 ; R. H. 1880, p. 450X 

JEL vlrldis (greenX The correct name of Canietrum viride 
(B. EL 1874, p. 376, t 16X 

JEL Weilbaohil (Weilbach’sX* Jl., sepals bright lilac ; petals 
lilac at first, but turning brownish-black ; ovary bright red ; 
inflorescence a loose, bipinnate panicle 4in. to 6in. long, with a 
bright rachis ; peduncle lft. to 14ft long, dull red L twelve 
to thirty in a rosette, bright green on both sides, lorate, lft to 
14ft long, 14in. broad, pliable, ovate at base, cuspidate at apex, 
with minute teeth. South Brazil, Ac., 1854. Syn. Lamproeoecus 
Weilbaehii (B. H. 1861, p. 305 ; B. M. 6435 ; R. G. 530X 
JEL W. leodlenaia (Weil bach’s. LfcgeX* Jl. violet-rose, changing 
to dark red ; bracts scarlet, mixed with violet and green ; scape 
shorter than the leaves. 1. about forty in a rosette, the basal 
half armed with larger and more crowded spines than in the 
type, the upper surface dark olive and bright green, the basal 
part beneath washed violet-brown and spotted blood-red. Brazil, 

JECIDITJM. Formerly these fungi, which belong 
to the Uredinese , or Rusts, were accorded generic rank ; 
but now they are believed to be but a subordinate stage 
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JEcidixun — continued. 

in a very complex life-cycle of such genera as Uromycet 
and Puceinia. This, however, has not been proved in 
regard to all the reputed species of this form-genus. An 
excellent example of this jEeidi tun-form is to be found 
in the Barberry Bust (AB. berberidie ), which is seen upon 
the common Barberry and other species in spring, as well 
as upon the allied genus Mahonia , in the form of bright 
orange-yellow spots on the leaf-blades, stalks, as well as 
lees frequently upon the flowers and the berries. Later 
they give rise to the purple, brown, and, finally, almost 
black spots on Wheat and other cereals, and known by 
the name of Puceinia graminis. Nearly a hundred years 
ago the fungologists of the time thought there was a 
connection between the two, but it is only within compara- 
tively recent years that the life-cycle has been worked 
out by the late Professor De Bary. This destructive 
fungus is not restricted to Wheat and other cereals, but 
is also found on several species of ornamental and other 
grasses ; henoe the specific name (graminis). Both uredo- 
spores, or summer-spores, and teleutospores exist, the 
former being differentiated from the latter by being one- 
celled instead of two-oelled. The summer-spores are the 
means by which the area of infection is spread, and the 
teleutospores (or final spores), those by which the fungus 
is tided over the winter, to develop again as soon as the 
conditions are favourable in the spring. The grain and 
straw are both rendered useless by this fungus, which is 
difficult to cope with, as even if there are no Barberries 
or Mahonias in the vicinity of the Wheat the rust-fungus 
has been proved to exist. 

Other Akndium-forms occur in species of Abies ; one, 
el atinum, being very destructive, and responsible for 
the extraordinary malformations found upon Silver Firs, 
known as Witches' Brooms. The needles of such infested 
trees are sickly -looking, and only last one season. Some- 
times, too, the extraordinary branch growths proceed from 
a large, gouty swelling. Tet other speoies affecting 
Firs are M. pseudocolumn are, in the needles of several 
species of Abiet, notably on A. pectinata\ and M. stro - 
bHinum on cones of Spruce. For further information 
upon Pine Fungi, see Finns. 

AJGEBXA TXFVLXF0&XX8. This is an old name 
for the Currant Clearwing Moth ( 8etia tipuliformis). 

ffiGICERifl. Stx. Melatpinma. This genus is 
monotypic. The oorrect name of M. fragrans is JE. majut. 

ffiGILOPS (of Linnaeus). A synonym of Triticnm 
(which see). 

EGIHETXA A synonym of Eouv&rdia (which see). 

EGXPHILA Stns. Manabea , Omphalococca. This 
genus embraces about thirty species, natives of tropical 
America, from Brazil to the West Indies and Mexico. 

ML grandiflora. The correct name is Clerodendron grandi - 
) torum. 

ffiGLE. Golden Apple. This genus embraces two or 
three species of spiny, stove trees, natives of tropical 
India, Java, and tropical Western Africa. Flowers 
white, hermaphrodite, rather large; calyx small, four- or 
five-toothed ; petals four or five, oblong-lanceolate, 
spreading, imbricated ; panicles axillary, few-flowered. 
Berries large, very hard, with edible pulp. Leaves trifolio- 
late ; leaflets slightly crenulate, pellucid-dotted, mem- 
branous. JB. Marmelos is known in India as the Bael-tree. 

ML sepiarla (hedge-lovingX The correct name of Citrus tri- 
foliata. 8m C. triptera. 

JBGOCHLOA. Included under Gilia (which tee). 

JBOSTA (name not explained by author). Also spelt 
CRonia. Ord. Orckidem. A small genus (four or five 
species) of stove Orchids, natives of Madagascar, and 
closely allied to Angrsecum. Flowers racemose, shortly 
pedicellate ; sepals and petals sub-equal, free ; lip sessile 
at the base of the oolumn, produced into a spur at base ; 


JEonia — continued. 

oolumn very short; peduncles lateral, simple. Leaves 
distichous, coriaceous. Stems not pseudo-bulbous. The 
following species is the only one calling for mention 
here. For culture, tee Angrasoum. 

M, polys t&chya (many -spiked), fl. like those of a small 
Brassavola, but spurred ; sepals and petals whitish or greenish ; 
base of the lip green ; racemes numerous. L ligulate, bilobed. 
1889. Syns. Angrcteum KimbcUlianum, A. polystachyum. 

2BON1UX. Inoluded under Smpe r v iv ii m (which 
see). 

▲S&AVTKUS. This genus embraces about three 
species. Flowers often solitary, rather large, pedicellate ; 
sepals erecto-patent, free ; petals similar to the dorsal 
sepal, but smaller ; lip produced into a spur-like process ; 
column very short. Leaves distichous. To the species 
described on p. 31, Vol. I., the following should be added. 
See alto Myutacidinm, and for culture see Angrsecum 
(to which this genus is allied). 


A braohyoentron (short-spurredX This scarcely differs from 
A. grandijlonu. 

A Graadidierianns (Grandidier'sX A synonym of Angrcteum 
Qrandidierianum. 

A Leonla (Leon Humblot’sX A synonym of Angrcteum Hum - 
blotU. 

A ophioploctron (snake-spurredX A synonym of Angrcteum 
ophiopleetron. 

A triohopleotroa (hair-spurred! JL white, solitary, axillary ; 
sepals lanceolate, acute ; petals linear, acute ; lip broad, nearly 
conchoid at base, acuminate at top ; spur long, filiform ; peduncle 
one-flowered. February. 1. 5in. long, tin. wide, soft, linear, 
bidentate at apex. Madagascar. 


AERIAL. Growing in the air. Aerial Boots are those 
that appear above the ground. 


AE RIDES. These lovely plants are best grown under 
stove or hot- house treatment. They require a liberal 
amount of moisture both at the roots and in the atmo- 
sphere, during the growing season. Under cooler con- 
ditions, while the plants are at rest, only sufficient 
moisture is needed to maintain the foliage in a plump 
condition. Though usually classed as suitable for pot- 
culture, many derides are dwarf-growing, and possessing 
a compact habit they are better adapted for baskets, 
in which they may be easily suspended near the roof- 
glass. The most suitable kinds for this purpose are 
A. affine, A. crattifolium , A. Lobbii , and the A. maculotum 
section. If these are removed to the brighter, cooler, and 
drier conditions of the intermediate house during the 
resting season beneficial results will be derived; this 
especially applies to A. crastifolium , which is usually 
a somewhat shy flowerer. Under the above conditions 
this difficulty is overcome. To the species described on 
pp. 31-3, Vol. L, the following should be added : 

A ampullaoeum (flask-like). A synonym of Saccolabium 
rubrum. 


A Augostianum (Auguste Iinden’sX* A light rose-colour, lin. 
to llin. long ; lip three-lobed, the side lobes falcate, rounded or 
nearly truncate above, the front lobe much longer, with crenulate 
margins, slightly bilobed at apex ; racemes arching. 1. 6in. to 
7in. long, liin. broad, dark green, bilobed at apex. Philippine 
IslandsTl890. (G. C. 1890, f. 56; L, t. 210.) 

A Ballantinlannm (Ballaqtine’sX A variety of A. tuavis- 
timum. 


A Ufl wihii.r<Hanntn (Bernhard’sX Ay side lobes of the lip 
overlapping each other, the front lobe covering both in front; 
raceme having the appearance of that of A. guinquevulnerum. 
L narrow, strap-shaped. Borneo, 1885. A distinct and fine 
species. 

A Brookeii (F. <L S. 151 ; P. M. B. ix., t. 145) is identical with 
A. eritpum. 

A Burbldgel aplendens (Burbidge’s splendidX A rich 
purple ; side lobes of the lip ochre, spotted with brown ; tip of 
the spur ochre. 1885. 

A cornutuxn (hornedX A variety of A. odoratum. 

A EUi»li (Ellis'X A variety of A. virens. 

A Emerloil (Emeric Berkeley*sX A P&l® pink, with darker 
tips to the perianth segments and purple mid-lobe of the lip, 
numerous, Ain. in diameter ; perianth segments short, incurved, 
with rounded tips ; lip funnel-shaped, passing into the stout. 
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incurved' spur ; raceme axillary, Sin. to 6in. long, shortly 
pedunculate. May. L distichous, nearly 1ft long, lin. to liin. 
broad , linear, coriaceous, deeply bifid at apex. Andaman 
Islands, 1882. (B. M. 6728.) 



Fig. 30. Flowers of AErides 
Fieldingii. 


JL. expansnm c expanaea> 
A synonym ox A. crawi- 
folium. 


A faloatnm oom- 
paotuxn (compact) A 
variety differing from the 
type principally in its 
shorter inflorescence, 
shorter and broader leaves 
and thicker and stronger 
stems. 


A fc Honlletlannm. The 

correct name of A. Houl- 
letianum. (R. X. O. iiL, t 
204.) 

A t> Leonlse (Mrs. Leonie 
Allan Goss’). ft. % side 
laciniaB blunt, retuse, even 
dolabriform. 1882. (W. 

O. A. viL, t 328, under 
name of A. expanrum 
Leonide.) 


A Fieldingii alba (white). JL snow-white, closely disposed 
on the spikes. 1888. A lovely variety. (L. 1896, t 638.) Flowers 
of the typical plant are shown in Fig. 30. 

A flavidnm (yellowish). A synonym of A. euavieeimum. 


A formoanm (beautiful) JL white, spotted, disposed in 
graceful, pendent spikes ; lip trifld, beautifully coloured with 
amethyst. 1882. A handsome plant, supposed to have been 
bred between A falcatum and A. odoratum. 



Fig. 3L Portion of Raceme of AKrides Lawrence/E. 

A Godefkoyannm (Godefroy’s) A variety of A. luultijlorum. 
A Hnghii (Hugh Low's) JL well formed, about ten to a spike ; 
sepals pale rose with darker shading; petals pale rose, with 
darker spots; lip bright rose and purple. L about 6in. long. 
1894. 

A Huttoni (Hutton’s), A name used in gardens for both 
A. Thibautianum and Saccolabium Huttoni. 

A Iansoni (I’ Anson’s) Probably a natural hybrid between 

A. expangum and A. odoratum. Birma, 1890. 

A Ulnstre (lustrous) A form of A. maculoeum. 


Aeridei — continued. 

A Lawrenoeee (Lady Lawrence’s)* JL nearly as large as those 
of A. criepum ; sepals and petals white, chancing to yellowish- 
tipped rosy-purple ; lip having its side lobes high, oblong-dola- 
briiorm, its central lobe tipped rosy-purple, two purple lines 
running back to the mouth of the spur, which is conical, acute, 
entire; racemes 2ft. long, bearing upwards of thirty flowers. 
Tropical Asia, 1882. See Fig. 31. (Gn. 18fe, 1 702 ; W. O. A. vi. 270.) 

A L. Amealannm (Ames’s) ft. of a rich, pale orange-yellow, 
larger than in the type, borne on stalks over 2ft. in length ; sepals 
ana petals tipped with purple: racemes very long. Malay 
Archipelago. (£ X. O. iiL, p. 252.) 

A L. Sanderiannm (Sander’s)* JL liin. across; sepals and 
petals creamy- white, tipped magenta, recurved at the margin ; 
lip large, the upper half of the side lobes yellow, frilled at the 
edges, the middle lobe obovate, folded, magenta ; spur greenish- 
yellow at the end; racemes long. L broad, short, retusely 
bilobed. Eastern tropical Asia, 1884. 

A Leeannm (W. Lee’s) ft. sweet-scented, less than lin. long ; 
sepals and petals rose-purple, white at base; lip small, three- 
lobed, deep purple, with a green-tipped spur; racemes short 
and dense, winter. L 7in. to 9in. long, liin. broad. Origin 
unknown. Allied to A. quinquevuinerum. 

A lepidnm (charming) ft. white, as large as those of A. affine : 
sepals and petals tipped with purple ; lip having the projected 
anterior part purple : spur cylindrical, curved ; racemes ascending, 
many-flowered. 1. lorate, obtusely bilobed. India. A pretty 
species. 

A Lindleyannm (Lindley’s) A variety of A. criepum. 

A Lobbil is now regarded as a form of A. multijlorum. 

A L» Ainswortbll (Ainsworth’s) JL brighter-coloured thar. 
in the type ; spikes about 2ft. long. Moulmein. A fine variety. 

A maoulosum formoemn (beautiful) JL large and numerous ; 
sepals and petals white, marked with numerous rose-purple spots ; 
lip white at base, marked on the crests and auricles with rose- 
>le lines, the large, elliptic front lobe entirely rose-purple. 
A fine form. 


A m* illnstre (lustrous) A robust form, having large flowers 
blotched with purple and tipped with amethyst, and fewer and 
shorter leavea 

A margaritaoenm (pearly) JL pure white, produced in spikes. 
Summer. L spotted. India. A pretty species, something in the 
way of A. maculoeum. 

A marginatum (margined) JL densely packed on the rachis ; 
sepals and petals pale yellow, the anterior border purple ; side 
lobes of lip semi-oblong, deep orange, the central one oblong- 
ligulate, toothleted, yellow, changing to sepia-brown ; spur light 
green, conical ; racemes drooping. 1. rather broad, lorate, bilobed 
or emarginate, keeled on tne under-side. Philippine Islands, 
1885. Probably a variety of A. quinquevuinerum. 

A McMorlandl (McMorland’s) It. white, spotted with peach- 
colour, freely produced in long, branched racemes. June and 
July. I . bright green, nearly lit. long. India. A fine but rare 
species. 

A mnltfflomxn (many-flowered) The correct name of A. affine 
(B. M. 4049 : W. S. O. L 21) A. Lobbii (I. H. 1868, t. 569) and 
A. roeeum (P. F. G. iL, t 60 ; R. G. viii., t. 267) are regarded by 
Hooker as synonyms or forms of this species. 

A m. Godefroyanum (Godefroy’s) JL light rosy-white, 
streaked and spotted with amethyst on tne sepals and petals, 
comparable with those of A. maculoeum; lip triangular, with 
a retrorse, hooked, solid tooth, and a very small, angular spur, 
the disk rich amethyst. Cochin China, 1886. 

A m. Veltohii (Veitch’s)* ft. white, dotted with soft rose-pink ; 
racemes long, drooping, branched. June and July. L 8in. long, 
dark green, spotted. (B. H. 1881, 8-9.) 

A nobUe (W. S. O. ser. L, 1 11 ; R. G., t 641) is identical with 
A. euavieeimum. 


A odoratum blrmanloum (Birma) JL smaller than in the 
type ; lateral sepals having a light purple line outside : middle 
lacinia of the lip purple, very narrow, with a few teeth at the 
margin ; side lac Ini ae aplculart 1887. 

A o. DemidoIR (Demidoffs) ft. white, large, forming a rich 
spike ; tips of the sepals, petals, and lip marked with purple ; 
spur spotted with purple, and tipped with green. 1885. (L., 1. 14.) 

A Ortglealanum (Ortgies’) JL, sepals and petals blotched and 
waited with purple : side segments of the lip purple, the middle 
one white, blunt, bilobed, not serrated, the spur green, all 
dotted and barred red. 1885. This looks like a small 
A. quinquevuinerum 

A paobypbylliim (thick-leaved) ft. resembling those of 
A. Thibautianum , few in a short raceme ; sepals and petals light 
crimson-lake, nearly as large as in that species, oblong-ligulate ; 
laciniae of the lip small, painted with more or less warm purple ; 
spur prominent, and, as well as the column, white. L very 
fleshy, short. Birma, 1880. 

A panlculAtum (panicled) A synonym of Sarcanthue pani 
ctuatue. 

A Plootlaunm (Picot’s) A synonym of A. falcatum 
Houlletianum. 
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Aerides — continued . 

L platyohilum (flat-lipped). Jl. lin. across ; sepals and petals 
of a light buff colour ; lip yellow and purple, flat, with a reflexed 
spur; scape 5in. long. 1. 6in. long, more than lin. broad. 
Habitat unknown. 1893. This is closely allied to A. falcatum 
HoulUtianum. 


This is closely allied to A. falcatum 


A quinquevulnerum Schadenber gian a (Schadenberg’s) 
A variety of more compact habit, having shorter and broader 
leaves than the type. 1886. A portion of the inflorescence of 
the typical species is shown in Fig. 32. 

A radloosum (root- 
ing). jL fin. across; _ 

sepals and petals light /- -a 

rose -purple, spotted y w — .firL 

with deep purple, the N i; 

lateral sepals largest ; r ~ 7 r. 

lip three-lobed, the fjl fr 

mid-lobe deep rose- 3 /*^v\ 

purple; spur horn- .vjf y-‘,¥ 

like compressed; pe- . w , 

dicels pale rose-pur- - 

pie ; peduncles race- ill 

mose, rarely branched. C 

/. 7in. to lOin. long, ( jftJ# 

lin. to ljin. broad. W iff 

*£■ 

a. "jumwami 

(R. X. O. iL, t. 104) u k" - pw \ Wjr 

synonymous with A. Vj 

rva mmitfiwn (P. F. O. 

u-. t. 66). Fxg. 32. Portion op Raceme op 

AAcochinnhlnense AUrides quinquevulnerum. 
(Cochin China). Jl., 

inflorescence denser than in the type ; yellow of the lip much 
deeper. Cochin China. A grand variety. 

A Roebelenil (Roebelen’s). K. very fragrant, the size of those 
of A. ouinqnevulnerum ; sepals and petals greenish-white, tipped 
with white ; petals often minutely toothed ; lip rosy, with yellow, 
oblong side lobes lacerated on the upper edge, as is also the much 
longer, oblong, curved middle lobe ; spur snort, conical ; racemes 
erect, 1ft. long, about twenty-flve-flowered. Philippine Islands, 
1884. Probably a variety of A. quinquevulnerum. 


w 


Fig. 32. Portion op Raceme op 
AKrides quinquevulnerum. 



A Rolumlaniim (Prince Camille de Rohan’s) A synonym of 

A. suavutrimum. 

A rnbram (red) of 
•: gardens. A popular 

name for A. radi- 

comm. 

A Sanderianum 

(Sander’s) A 

SMki ^ variety of A. Law- 

jSfKjgi \ VjWj reiuxm. 

f / A W A. Savageanum 

J: , ■ v^/.- njf (Savage’s) jl. less 

& ,W than lin. across; 

^ Art, jg/ <9 sepals and petals 

\W. white stained with 

1 / -V) if crimson - purple in 

I iffSPvk 'C&N fcho lower half, the 

r^/j/ v t npper half crimson- 

\ \ ; * crimson. iMirj.l*!, 

^ straight spur ; rft- 

\ ]vl \ ; dr lfs cemesaslongasthe 

k ~-SM Mul leaves. 1. 7in. to 

Tl iffl-T 9in - long, lin. to 

I V, £ \ vX 'jdkif Uin. broad. Origin 

"% -Ml a v rsr- • 

p mk x A Schrcederl 

C WfflJ (Baron Schrceder’s) 

m 

A. suavissimum 

v,'-%yjj^/ // > / j aurantlacum 

j/ (orange) A much 
fib-- ’ffo handsomer plant 

than the type, more 
^ robust in growth, 

ktojfc * A An ‘l having a deep, 

MOSty. A * V rioh. orange-yellow 

SjBbim l lip. Borneo,* 1866. 

^ ■ ' A s. Ballantln- 

lannm (Ballan- 


F10. 33. Portion op Raceme of AMrides 
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tine’s) 

dorsal 


4. variable ; 
sepal and 
somewhat 
; lateral 


A8rid©E— confined. 

sepals white, with a purple eye-blotch at the top; lip white, 
with orange or self-coloured side lobes, or marked with purple 
streaks and transverse bars. A fine variety. 

A a. B. anreom (golden) Jl. large, sweetly-scented ; sepals 
and petals white, tinged with pink or pale purple ; lip having 
a few tiny dots of brown. 1893. A handsome variety. 

A 8. maeulatnm (spotted) Jl. delightfully fragrant ; sepals 
and petals white, profusely spotted with pink, as is also the 
lip. 

A Thibautiannm (Thibaut’s) JL, sepals and petals rose- 
coloured; lip bright amethyst; raceme venr long, with the 
flow’ers rather openly set upon it. Java. Allied to A. quinque- 
vuinerum. 

A Vandanim is the correct name of A. cylindricum (B. M. 

4982). 

A Veltobli (Veitch’s) A variety of A . multyiorum. 

A virens Dayannm (Day’s) A fine variety, with very long 
racemes. India. 

A V. glllBlL A portion of the inflorescence of this grand 
variety is shown in Fig. 33. 

A v. grandlflomm (large-flowered) Jl. white, spotted with 
pink, larger and more gracefully disposed than in the type. 
April and May. India. 

A V. superbnm (superb) Jl. brighter, and spikes longer, than 
those of the type. India. 

A Waraeri (Warner’s) A variety of A. crispum. 

A Wightiannm (Wight’s) A synonym of Vanda parviflora. 

A Williams!! (W. S. O. ser. i., t 21) is a form of A. Fieldingii 
(B. H. 1876, t. 18-19 ; W. O. A vii., t 309) 

A Wilsonian um (Wilson’s) fi., sepals and petals pure white ; 
lip lemon-yellow. A distinct, uwarf species, in appearance much 
resembling A. odoratum. 

JERUA (from Eroua , the Arabic name). Ord. 
AmarantacesB. A genus embracing about ten species of 
stove herbs or under-shrubs, inhabiting the warmer 
regions of Africa and Asia. Flowers white or brownish, 
small or minute, in solitary or paniculate spikes. Leaves 
alternate, opposite, or somewhat whorled. Two of the 
species have been introduced, but they are probably lost 
to cultivation. 

ABRUGXN08E. Light bluish-green — the oolour of 
verdigris. 

AE8CHYNANTHUS. About forty species are in- 
cluded in this genus ; they are found in the East Indies, 
the Malayan Archipelago, and Eastern tropical Asia, 
extending as far as China. To those described on p. 33, 
Yol. I., the following should be added : 

M. braoteata (brocteatei JL, calyx lobes red, fin. long ; corolla 
scarlet, lAin. long, nearly glabrous outside, the lower lip with 
reflexed Ioboe ; peduncles lin. long, one- to seven-flowered ; 
bracts scarlet, lin. long. April L elliptic, acuminate, fleshy, 
4in. long, cuneate or rounded at base. Branches terete. Tem- 
perate Himalayas. 1839. Plant epiphytic. 8 yn. JB* Paxtoni 
(J. H. a iv., p. 79) 

JE. grandiflora parasitioa (parasitic) JL. calyx and corolla 
ratner large, ana leaves narrower, than in the type, the calyx 
lobes slightly longer than the tuba (B. iv., t. 167, under name 
of jR. parasitica ; B. R. 1841, t. 49, under name of JR. grandi- 
flora). 

M. Hlldebrandil (Hildebrand’s) Jl. orange-scarlet, few, from 
the upper leaf axils, the segments margined with deep red, lin. 
long, glandular, pubescent, the tube curved. 1. rather crowded, 
opposite and alternate, lin. long, somewhat fleshy, ovate, 
narrowed to a very short petiole. Stem creeping ; branches 2in. 
to 4in. high. Birina, 1894* (B. M. 7365.) 

AS. Horsfleldil (Horsfleld’s) Jl. pale scarlet; calyx segments 
linear-lanceolate. August. L ovate-lanceolate, somewhat 
acuminate, h. 2ft Java, 1842. Plant glabrous. (R. G. 297.) 
/EL macula ta (spotted) This is hardly distinguishable from 
jE. ramosissima except by the small calyx. (B. R. 1841, t. 28.) 
/EL marmoratua (marbled) Jl. axillary ; corolla with a curved, 
green tube, and an oblique limb of roundish, ciliated segments 
blotched with chocolate-brown. L oblong-lanceolate, obovate- 
lanceolate, or ovate, acuminate, scarcely toothed, obscurely 
veined, reddish-purple below, 3§!it long. Origin unknown, 1882. 
A EL oboonioa (obconic&l) A Mood-red, in pairs on a very 
short peduncle ; calyx broadly campanula te, nearly lin. across, 
with a recurved margin; corolla short, often having yellow 
lobes banded with red. July. L 2in. to 2|in. long, l|in. broad, 
orbicular-ovate, obtuse or slightly acute, fleshy ; petioles |in. 
long. Stem slender, elongated. Malayan Peninsula and 
Islands, 1825. (B. M. 7336.) 

ML parasitioa (parasitic) A form of JR. grandiflora. 


VoL V. 
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JEsohynanthua - continued. 

ML Paxtonl (Paxton’s). A synonym of jE. bracteata. 

ML pnrpnrasoens (purplish), Jl. green; calyx segments dark 
purple, as long as the corolla. March. 1. oblong-lanceolate, 
acuminate, fleshy, sinuate- toothed. Java, 1845. More curious 
than beautiful. (B. M. 4236.) 

ML r&mosisslma (much-branched), Jl. scarlet; sepals free or 
united half-way ; corolla lin. long, scarcely contracted. L 4in. 
long, ljin. broad. Sub-tropical Himalayas, 1837. This scarcely 
differs from AZ. grandijlora parcmitica. (P. M. B. vi., p. 195.) 

JESCULARIA ANISOFTERY X. Bee March 

Moth. 

JESCULUS. Syn. Hippocastanum. This genus in- 
cludes about fourteen species of trees and shrubs, natives 
of North America and the mountains of Colombia, 
Mexico, the Himalayas, Persia, and the Malayan Penin- 
sula. Flowers white, red, or pale yellow, polygamous, 
irregular, disposed in terminal, thyrsoid racemes or 
panicles; calyx campanulate or tubular, five-cleft; petals 
four or five, unequal, clawed, imbricated; stamens five to 
eight, free. Capsules coriaceous, smooth or prickly, three- 
lobed or sub-globose, three-celled, or by abortion one- or 
two-celled. Leaves opposite, without stipules, digitately 
five- to nine-foliolate ; leaflets serrated. To the species 
described on p. 34, Vol. I., the following should be added. 
See also Favia (which is included under this genus by 
modem botanists). 

ML oallfomioa (Californian). A synonym of Facia calif omica. 
ML chlnensis (Chinese! jl. rather small, disposed in a panicle. 
t. distinctly stalked, oblong-oblanceolate, finely serrated. China, 
1889. SYN. jE. sinensis. 

ML chlnensis, of gardens. A synonym of jE. turbinata. 

ML glabra. There is a double-flowered form of this ( Jlore-pleno ) 
ML Hlppooastannm has now been definitely proved to be a 
native of the mountains of Greece. 

ML maorostaehya (large-spiked). A synonym of Pavia alba. 

ML parvlflora (small-flowered). A synonym of Pavia alba. 

ML Pavla (Pavia). A synonym of Pavia rubra. 

ML Plantlerensis (Plantier's) A garden hybrid between 
jE. Hippocastanum and jE. rubicunda. 1894. 

ML rubicunda Watsonlana (Watson’s). A variety having 
darker flowers and shorter stamens than m the type. 

JR. sinensis (Chinese). A synonym of AS. chinensis. 

ML turbinata (top-shaped). Jl. white, fr. globose-turbinate, 
without spines ; seeds about two in each fruit. Japan, 1888. 
This tree closely resembles jE. Uippocastanum in general appear- 
ance, but is readily distinguishable by its leaves being of a pale 
greyish colour beneath. Syn. A2. chinensis, of gardens. 

JE. Watsonlana (Watson’s). A form of jE. rubicunda. 

JETHEILEMA. A synonym of Fhaylopsis (which 
see). 

JETHIONEMA. About sixteen species, natives of the 
mountains of Southern Europe, Asia Minor, and Persia, are 
included in this genus. Flowers pink or purple, small, 
without bracts, on slender pedicels. 

There is no better subject for the rock-garden than 
JE. grandijlorum , once it is established. It is, however, a 
true sun-lover, and if a little lime be mixed with the 
soil in the particular nooks in which it is grown, a fine 
mass of pink blossom will be produced in summer. Its 
prostrate habit lends itself well to rockery decoration. 
JETHONIA. Included under Tolpis (which see). 
AFRICAN CORN LILY. A name applied to Ixias. 
AFRICAN CYFRESS. Bee Widdringtonia. 
AFRICAN HEMF. Bee Sparmannia africana. 
AFRICAN TOAD- FLOWER. See Stapelia. 
AFZELIA. This genus embraces about ten species 
of unarmed, stove trees, natives of tropioal Africa and 
Asia. Flowers rather large, racemose ; calyx segments 
four, imbricated ; petal clawed, orbicular or reniform, 
the lower rudimentary ones small or wanting ; stamens 
three to eight, free ; racemes crowded in panicles at the 
tips of the branches. Pods obliquely oblong, compressed. 
Leaves abruptly pinnate or rarely almost imparipinnate ; 
leaflets in few pairs, coriaceous. A. africana is the best- 
known species. 


AOALLOCHUM. A synonym of Aquilaria (which 

see). 

AGALLOSTACHY8. A synonym of Bromelia 

(which se e). 

AGALMA VITIENSI8. Bee Heptaplennun 
vitiense. 

AGALMYLA. Syn. Orithalia. This is a monotypic 
genus, A. longistyla being merely a long-styled form of 
the true species, A. staminea. 

AG ANISIA. Syn. Koellensteinia. The half-dozen 
species of this genus are confined to tropical America. To 
those described on p. 35, Vol. I., the following should be 
added : 

A OSSXTllea. The correct name is Acacallis cyanea. 

A. cyanea (blue). Jl. rather small, in a short, erect raceme; 
sepals and petals white, ovate, acute ; lip blue, roundish-cuneate, 
undulated at the tip ; scapes slender. June. L evergreen, form- 
ing a close, upright tuft, broadly lanceolate, strongly ribbed. 
Columbia. Syn. Warrea cyanea (B. R. 1845, 28) 

A O. alba (white). Jl. pure white. 1885. 

A leplda (scaly). Jl. pure white, about liin. across, very hand- 
some, disposed in tall, many-flowered spikes. 1. erect, Grass- 
like. Brazil, 1893. A well-marked species. (L. 400 ; R. X. O. 
1865.) 

A trioolor (three-coloured). Jl. closely resembling those of 
A. cyanea , but the sepals are whitish on both sides, The petals 
are light blue, and the callus of the saddle-shaped, orange-brown 
lip is different in shape. Amazons, 1886. A fine Orchid. 

AGANOSMA. This is regarded by Bentham and 
Hooker as synonymous with lohnocarpna (which see). 

AGAFANTHTJ8. Synb. Abumon , Mauhlia. Ac- 
cording to Baker (“Flora Capensis,” voL iii.) this genus 
is monotypic. To the varieties described on p. 36, VoL I., 
the following should be added: 

A umbellatus atrocseruleus (dark blue). Jl. of a beautiful 

dark violet. 

A u. glganteus (gigantic). A very robust form, with a veiy 
large umbel of 150 to 200 dark blue flowers, and leaves 2in. broad. 
h. 3ft to 4ft. 1879. 

A u. paUldus (pale). Jl. a pale porcelain-blue. 

A tL Saundersonl&nus (Saundereon’s) Jl. darker than in the 
type. 

AGAFETES. This genus includes about twenty-five 
species, natives of India, the Malayan Peninsula, and Fiji. 
To those described on p. 36, Vol. I., the following should 
be added : 

A macrantha (large-flowered) Jl white, yellow, and red; 
corolla liin. long, 4m. to fin. broad. December. 1. shortly 
petiolate, lanceolate, narrowed at both ends. Khaeia, Moul- 
mein, Ac., 1849. This closely resembles A. variegata , but has 
much larger flowers. Syn. Thibaudia macrantha (B. M. 4566). 
A Mannll (Mann’s). Jl. white, $in. long, with a cylindrical 
corolla. L lanceolate. Branches almost glabrous. Otherwise 
like A. obovata. Northern India, 1892. Greenhouse. 

A obovata (obovate). Jl. reddish-brown, solitary, about 4in. 
long, borne on stalks scarcely as long as the leaves. L cori- 
aceous, obovate, about £in. long. Branchlets scurfy and thickly 
leafy. Northern India, 1892. A dwarf, densely-branched, not 
very ornamental, greenhouse shrub. 

A puleherrima (very pretty) A synonym of A. variegata , with 
which Thibaudia puleherrima (B. M. 4303) and T. variegata are 
also identical 

AGARICTJ8. To this genus belong several very 
destructive and common fungi met with upon various 
conifers and other subjects, as well as upon orchard trees. 
The best known is A. melleus (Armillaria melleaj, or 
Honey Agaric, an edible fungus found in late summer upon 
trees of many kinds, but particularly upon Spruce, Pines, 
Larch, Beech, and less often upon Plum. This species, 
fully dealt with under Fine Fungi, is responsible for 
the condition known as Tree-Boot Rot. Not so well 
known as the Honey Agaric is A. adiposus ( Pholiota 
adiposa ), a species with bright yellow slimy cap, covered 
with reddish-brown scales ; the gills are yellow, changing 
to reddish-yellow, and the reddish pileus scales extend 
on to the stem. Like A. melleus , it grows in clusters ; 
but, unlike that species, it is not edible. This is found 
muoh later than A. melleus , and on both living and dead 
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wood. Firs, again, are the principal host-plants, and the 
wood of stems so attacked breaks up in a remarkable 
manner as the fungus spreads, and usually takes on an 
unhealthy, yellowish-brown colour. Trees subject to canker 
are frequently attacked by this species, whose sporospores 
may be found growing out of the wounds caused by the 
canker-fungus. Besides being of a bright yellow, the cap, 
as well as the stem, is covered with darkish scaled. See 
Fine Fungi and Honey Agaric for remedies. 

AGAHISTA (a name of mythological origin, after 
the beautiful daughter of Clisthenes; in allusion to the 
beauty of the flowers). Syn. Amechania. Obd. Ericacese. 
A genus embracing about twenty-two species of green- 
house, glabrous or pubescent, usually evergreen shrubs, 
natives of Brazil, New Granada, Peru, and Mexico. 
Flowers white, pink, red, or purple, in axillary and terminal 
racemes ; calyx free, five-lobed or parted ; corolla oonico- 
tubular or nrceolate, with five recurved teeth ; atajnens ten, 
included; filaments shortly adherent. Leaves alternate, 
hard, coriaceous, reticulate- veined. The two species here 
described thrive in a compost of peat and sand. Cuttings, 
not too young, will strike in sand, under a hand-glass, in 
moderate heat. See also Aganria. 

A nerlifolia (Nerium-leaved). Jl. crimson, nrceolate, tubular, 
second, drooping, disposed in a terminal, racemose panicle. 
Jane. L petiolate, oblong-lanceolate, acute, 3in. long, lin. 
broad, ovate at base, coriaceous, entire, pale beneath, h. 2ft. 
Brazil, 1849. Plant highly glabrous. Syns. Andromeda 
nerii/olia, Leucolhoc nerxifolia (B. M. 4593). 

A pnlohra (pretty). Jl. greenish-white, in axillary and terminal 
racemes. May. 1. petiolate, ovate, mucronate, coriaceous, 
entire. Br&nchlets obtusely angular. h. 2ft. Brazil, 1846. 
Syns. Andromeda pulchra , Leucothoe pulchra (B. M. 4314). 

AGAHISTA (of De Candolle). Included under 
Coreopsis (which see). 

AGATSLSA. Blue Marguerite ; Cape Aster. Bentham 
and Hooker refer this genus to Felicia , but the correct 
name of A. coelestis is Aster rotundifolius. 

A amelloides (Amellus-like). A synonym of A. coelestis (rotundi- 
fclitu). 

AGATH22LPXS (from agathos , pleasant, and thelpis , 
hope ; reason for name not obvious). Obd. Selaginese. A 
small genus (less than half-a-dozen species) of greenhouse 
shrubs or under-shrubs, natives of South Africa. Calyx 
limb shortly five-cleft ; corolla spreading, star-like ; stamens 
two, affixed above the middle of the tube ; spikes usually 
slender, elongated. Leaves scattered, linear or small. 
A. angustifolia and A. parvi/olia have been introduced, but 
it is doubtful if they are still in cultivation. 

AGATKIS. According to the authors of the “ Genera 
Plantarum,” this is the correct name of Dam mar a 
(which see). 

AGATKOMERIS. A synonym of Hnmea (which 
see). 

AGATKOFHYU.UM. This is now regarded as a 
synonym of Havena&ra (which see). 

AGATHOSMA As many as a hundred species are 
included in this large genus. 

A acuminata is a variety of A. imbricata. 

A bruniades is a variety of A. cuspidata (the type is not in 
cultivation). 

A Vlllosa (villousV ft. flesh-coloured, lilac, or white, h. 1ft. or 
more. This is probably identical with Diosma Wendlandi. 

agatkotes. a synonym of Swertia (which see). 
AGATI. This is now included, by Bentham and 
Hooker, under 8esbania, A. coccinea being regarded as a 
form of 8. grandiflora (which see). 

AGAUHIA (name not explained by author). Syns. 
Agarista and Leucothoe (in part). Obd. Ericacese. A 
small genus (four species) of greenhouse, evergreen, highly 
glabrous or glandular-pubescent shrubs or small trees, 
natives of tropical Africa, Madagascar, and Mauritius. 
Flowers generally white, in axillary and terminal racemes ; 
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calyx free, five- or six-cleft or parted ; corolla cylindrical, 
with five recurved teeth ; stamens ten to twelve, included. 
Leaves almost opposite and alternate, oblong or lanceolate, 
entire, pale beneath. For culture of the two species 
described, see Andromeda. 

A buxlfolla (Box-leaved). Jl. pink, in terminal racemes ; pedicels 
somewhat secund. Summer. 1. very shortly petiolate, cori- 
aceous, highly glabrous, broadly ovate or nearly oblong, mucro- 
nate, somewhat cordate at base, glaucous and at length almost 
ferruginous beneath, h. 1ft. Mauritius, 1822. Greenhouse. 
SYN. Andromeda buxifolia (B. M. 2660 ; L. B. C. 1494). 

A sallcifolia ( Willow -leaved! Jl. purplish-violet or (in culti- 
vation) whitish ; corolla oval-oblong ; pedicels spreading-recurved, 
somewhat secund. June. 1. petiolate, narrow -lanceolate, acumi- 
nate at both ends, entire, green above, woolly beneath. A. 4ft. 
Mauritius. 1825. Hardy. SYN. Andromeda salicijolia (B. M. 
3286; H. E. F. iii., t. 192). 

AGAVE. Including Littsea. According to J. G. 
Baker’s monograph of the Amaryllidese, this genus em- 
braces nearly 140 species, natives of tropical America, 
and especially plentiful in the Southern United States. 
Flowers greenish-yellow ; perianth tube short, tho segments 
almost equal, oblanceolate, falcate ; stamens inserted at or 
below the throat of the tube ; filaments filiform, usually 
much longer than the segments ; inflorescence densely 
sub-spicate or a thyrsoid panicle; peduncle having only 
reduced leaves. Fruit an oblong capsule, loculidally 
three-valved. Leaves densely rosulate, more or less 
fleshy and usually firm in texture, with a pungent spine 
at the tip and numerous horny prickles on the margins. 
The great majority of Agaves are monocarpic , t.e., only 
fruiting once. Several polycarpic species have been noted 
at Kew, and it is worthy of mention that all these belong 
to the sub-genus Litisea, in which the flowers are borne in 
pairs, forming a dense sub-spicate inflorescence. So far as 
is known at present, none of the sub-genus Euagave , of 
which the common A. americana may be taken as the 
type, are polycarpic, but die after flowering. 

To the species and varieties described on pp. 38-42, 
Vol. I., the following should be added : 

A albicans (B. M. 7028). Ibis is scarcely more than a variety 
of A. micracantha. There is a form with variegated leaves. 
A Alibortii (Alibert’s). Jl. lin. long, on short pedicels ; perianth 
tube greenish, funnel-shaped, the segments short, lanceolate- 
deltoid ; peduncle (including the lax, simple raceme) 4ft. to 5ft. 
high, f., produced ones ten to twelve, lanceolate, denticulate, 
forming a rosette. Probably Mexico, 1877. Syn. Alibertia 
intermedia. 

A angUBtiMlma (very narrow). Jl. yellow, with purple stamens, 
borne in pairs, ljin. long, very narrow- peduncle 12ft. high. 
1. 12in. to 20in. long, Ain. broad, flat on both sides, the margins 
1 filiferous, the apex pungent Mexico, 1893. Allied to A. Jili/era. 

(G. and F. 189£ vi., p. 5, f. 1.) 

A Atrovirena is the correct name of A. Salmiana. 

A attcnnata (It H. 1875, p. 149, f. 31, 32). Syns. A. glaucescens 
(B. M. 5333 ; G. C. 1887, iL, p. 219, f. 55), A. spectabilis, of gardens. 
A Baxter! (Baxter’s). Jl. disposed in a thyrsoid, loose panicle 
4ft. to 5ft long ; perianth tube yellow, Ain. lone, dilated at the 
middle ; filaments jin. to lin. long ; anthers linear, Jin. long ; 
ovary cylindrical-trigonous, lin. long ; peduncle 4ft. to 5ft. long 
before the flowers appear. March. 1. about thirty in a dense, 
sessile rosette, oblanceolate, about 1ft. long, and oin. across at 
the widest part, the tip pungent, brown, shortly decurrent, tho 
marginal spines spreading, hooked, deltoid-cuspidate, brown, 
about Ain. long. Mexico (V). 

A Beanlenrlana (Beauleur’s). A synonym of A. Thcometrl. 

A Bouchel (Bouche's). Jl. greenish-yellow, lAin. long, including 
the ovary ; spike dense, 2ft. long. 1. thirty or forty in a dense 
rosette, oblong-lanceolate, rather fleshy, lift, to 2ft. long, 3in. 
to 4in. broad, Ain. thick, with very small, reddish-brown 
teeth. Caudex snort, cylindrical. Mexico, 1861. (B. M. 7558.) 
A braoteosa (bracted). Jl. in pairs, forming a dense spike I 
perianth segments about Ain. long, the ovary slightly longer ; 
stamens about 2in. long; stem 3ft. high, the flowerless part 
densely covered with spreading or recurved bracts 5in. to 6in. 
long. 1. ten to fifteen, broadly linear-attenuate, lAft. to ljft. long, 
lAin. broad at base, the margins minutely serrulated. Monterey, 
Mexico, 1883. (G. C. 1882, li., p. 776 f. 138, 139.) 

A CelBiana. There is a small variety of this, having leaves 
only 8in. to 9in. long. 

A Fenzliana differs from Hooke ri in its smaller prickles. 

A Franzosinl (Francesco Franzosini’s). Jl. green and yellow, 
borne in a huge, candelabrum-like panicle, on a stout peduncle 
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Agave — continued. 

40ft. long. 1. thirty or forty in a rosette, oblong-spathulate, 
insistently glaucous, 8ft. to 9ft. long. 1ft. broad, very rigid, with 
a very pungent end-spine decurrent for about 6in., and distant, 
dull brown, hooked or straight teeth. 1892. Plant stemless. 
(G. C. 1892, xii, p. 179, f. 31.) 

A. gemlnlflora (twin-flowered). Jl. greenish-brown, ljin. to 2in. 
long ; tube tin. long ; peduncle 18ft. to 24ft. long, including the 
dense spike. 1. 200 to 300 in a dense rosette, recurved, linear, 
l^ft. to 2ft. long, Ain. to Ain. broad, bright green, convex on both 
sides, the pale edge splitting off into fine threads, the tip slightly 
pungent. Mexico, 1797. Stemless. (B. R. 1145.) Syns. Bona- 

' parted juncea (of gardens), Littcea geminijlora. 

A. Ghieabreghtii is identical with A. pruinosa. 

A. glanoeteena (bluish-grey). A synonym of A . attenuata. 

A. HaseloflU (HaselofFsl JL green. lAin. long; tube short; 
segments Ain. long ; peduncle 7ft. long, including the dense 
spike (2ft.). 1. about twenty in a rosette, lanceolate, liin. to 2in. 
long, 3in. broad, the end-spine brown, tin. long, the marginal 
teeth close and brown. Probably Mexico. Plant shortly 
caulescent. (B. M. 7527.) 

A. Henrlquesll (Henriques’> JL, perianth segments tinged dark 
brown, lanceolate, lin. dong; style purplish-brown; panicle 
spike-like; peduncle, including the inflorescence, 12ft to 14ft 
long. L in a dense rosette, oblong-lanceolate, bright green, 
margined with dark brown, 2ft long, 5in. broad, narrowed to 
the base and to the pungent apex, armed with spreading prickles. 
Mexico (7) ; 1887. (G. C. 1887, L, p. 732, f. fo.) SYN. Littcea 
HenriquesvL 

A heteraoantba (variable-spined). A garden synonym of 
A. multilinsata. 

A. Hystrlx (Hystrix). A synonym of A. striata. 

A. Ixtli (native name) and A. lxtlioides (Ixtli-like). These are 
synonymous with A. rigida. 

JL Jaoqnlnlana (Jacquin’s). A variety of A. lurida. 

JL kewens&B (Kew). A. unknown. 1. thirty to forty in a 
rosette, oblanceolate-oblong, 34ft. to 4ft. lonjj, 7m. to 8in. broad, 
bright green, the somewhat pungent end-spine short and brown, 
the face concave in the middle, the marginal prickles small, 
close and brown. Mexico. Plant shortly caulescent. (B. M. 
7532.) 

A. laxlfolia (lax-leaved). JL green, about 2in. long, including 
the ovary ; stamens 2in. long ; anthers very large, linear ; panicle 
lax, 4ft. to 5ft. long; peduncle the same length. 1. twenty to 
thirty in a lax rosette, oblong-lanceolate, firm, lift, to 2ft. 
long, with copious very small marginal spines and a pungent one 
at the apex. Mexico. Plant shortly caulescent. (B. M. 7477.) 

A. Leopoldil EL (Leopold IL’s). 1. succulent, very numerous, 
narrow, deep green, acutely pointed, the thin shreds on the 
margin pure white and curiously curled. 1893. A garden 
seedling. 

A. lurida (lurid). Jl. greenish-yellow, 3in. long, the tube Ain. 
long ; stamens twice as long as the segments ; peduncle 12ft. to 
16ft. long, including the thyrsoid panicle (3ft. to 6ft.). June. 
L thirty to forty m a rosette, oblanceolate, 2ft. to 3ft. long, 
2Ain. to 34in. broad, very glaucous, the pungent end-spine lin. 
long, the small, rather distant prickles reddian-brown, changing 
to black. Mexico, 1731. Plant nearly or quite stemless. (B. M. 
1522; Ref. B. 307.) 

A. L Jaoqnlnlana (Jacquin’s). Jl. small. 1. 24ft. to 3ft. long. 
Trunk 1ft to 14ft. long. 1848. (B. H. ix., t. 25, and B. M. 
5097, under name of A. Jacquiniana.) 

JL maculata (spotted). Jl. puiplish-green, I4in. long, in a lax, 
somewhat spicale raceme 6in. to 12m. long ; peduncle 14ft. to 
3ft. long, tne bract-leaves few and much reduced. 1. twelve 
to twenty in a rosette, lanceolate, spreading, 6in. to 12in. long, 
Jin. to lin. broad, glaucous-green, with irregular brown 
blotches on both sides, the point not pungent, the edges serru- 
lated. Texas, 1856. Stemless. Syn. A. maculosa (B. M. 5122; 
G. a 1872, p. 1194, f. 273). 

A. maculosa (spotted). A synonym of A. maculata. 

A* Maxlmowlcxlana (Maximowiqz’). Jl. green, sessile, borne 

> in pairs, disposed in a cylindrical spike ; peduncle, including 
the spike, 6ft. to 7ft. high. 1. in a dense rosette, obovate- 
lanceolate, 34in. broad, densely and irregularly toothed, the 
terminal spine sometimes forked. 1889. Allied to A. densi - 
Jtora. 

JL mezioana (Mexican). A. greenish-yellow, 24 in. to 3in. long ; 

r duncle 18ft. long, including the thyrsoid panicle (7ft. to 8ft.). 

twenty to thirty in a rosette, oblanceolate-spathulate, 2ft. to 
3ft long, 5in. to 6in. broad, very glaucous, the brown, pungent 
point lin. long, the prickles rather distant, Ain. to Ain. long. 
Mexico. Stainless. A common plant in European gardens. 
(G. C. 1883, L, f. 22.) 

A. mltia (mild). Jl. about 2in. long, the segments about as long 
as the tube ; peduncle 9ft. to 10ft. long, including the dense 
spike (3ft. to 4ft.). 1. about thirty in a rosette, oblanceolate, 
lit. to lift, long, 3in. broad, bright green, flat in the middle, 
the end-spine weak, the crowded teeth very small. Mexico, 
1860. Shortly caulescent. (G. C. 1877, li., p. 717, f. 137.) SYN. 
Littcea mitis. 


Agave — continued . 

JL MorrUU (Morris’). JL, perianth bright yellow, 2in. to 2^in. 
long ; stamens nearly twice as long as the segments ; panicle 
thyrsoid, the main branches 14ft long ; peduncle, including the 
inflorescence, 15ft. to 20ft. long. 1. twenty or more in a dense 
rosette, oblanceolate-spathulate, 6ft. to 7ft. long, nearly 1ft 
broad, gradually narrowed to the pungent-spiny apex, dull 
green, the margins prickly. Jamaica, 1887. (G. C. 1887, L, 
p. 64i, f. 105.) 

A. multllinoata (much-lined). Jl. I4in. long; tube very short; 
spike slender, not dense, finally 5ft long ; peduncle 3ft long. 
Autumn. L thirty to forty in a dense rosette, ensiform, lft 
long, lin. broad, gradually narrowed to a pungent apex, with 
a narrow grey edge, small irregular teeth, rounded on the back, 
with copious darker green lines. Probably Mexico. 8temlesa 
Syn. A. heteracantha (of gardens). 

A. Nickels! (Nickels'). This is described as a new species, 
resembling A. Victoria Reginas. 1895. 

A. Poselgerll is identical with A. heteracantha. 

JL pubeseens (downy). JL greenish, ljin. long; tube longer 
than the segments ; spike 6in. long, loosely twelve- to fifteen- 
flowered ; peduncle 3ft long. L twelve to fifteen in a rosette, 
spreading, lanceolate, 9in. to 12in. long, lin. to lAin. broad, 
papillose and minutely pubescent all over, dull green, spotted 
with purple towards the base, not serrulated. Mexico, 1870. 
(R. G. 1874, p. 227, t 804.) 

A. regia (royal). JL unknown. L twelve to fifteen in a rosette, 
oblong-spathulate, lift to 14ft. long, 4in. to 5in. broad, bright 
green on the flat face, the somewhat pungent brown tip 4in. 
long, the prickles moderately close, very small, brown, the 
upper ones ascending, the lower ones deflex ea. Probably 

Mexico. (G. C. 1877, iL, p. 620, f. 124). Syn. A. revoUUa (of 
gardens). 

A. revolut* (revolute). A garden synonym of A. regia. 

JL rlglda (rigid). JL greenish, Uin. to 2in. long, the tube very 
short; stamens twice as long as the segments; peduncle, 
including the thyrsoid panicle, 12ft. to 15ft long. 1. thirty to 
forty in a rosette, ensiform, 14ft. to 2ft long, lAin. to 2in. broad, 
rigidly erecto-patent, glaucous, the end-spine lin. long, the teeth 
small, brown or nearly black. South Mexico. Plant nearly 
or quite stemless, yielding a valuable fibre. Syns. A. Ixtli, 
A. ixtlioides (B. M. 6393). 

A. Salml&na (R H. 1873, p. 373, tt 40, 41 ; G. a 1871, ii., 
p. 141, t. 31 ; 1877, iL, f. 33). The correct name is A. atrovirens. 
JL Schottll (Schott’s). JL bright yellow, 2in. long ; panicle lax, 
somewhat spicate, lft long ; peduncle and pedicels very short ; 
scape 4ft to 5ft. long. 1. forming a dense, sessile rosette, linear 
from an ovate base, lft long, pungent at apex, the edges breaking 
up into fibres. Arizona. (B. M. 7567.) 

A. speotabUla (remarkable). A garden synonym of A. attenuata. 
JL Striata (B. M. 4950). Syn. A. Hystrix ; also known in gardens 
as Dasylirion junceum and Yucca Hystrix. 

JL Taylorl (Taylor's). A garden hybrid between A. geminifiora 
and probably A. Jllamentosa (“not A. dcnsijlora ” — Baker). 

A. Terraocianoi (Dr. Terracciano’s). JL greenish-yellow, sessile, 
solitary or in pairs in the axils of the bracts ; inflorescence 
about 5ft. high. L many in a rosette, narrow -lanceolate, about 
lft. long, 2m. broad, deep green, speckled with blood-red. 
Probably Mexico or Texas, 1893. (R G. 1893, p. 66, f. 14.) 

JL Thoometel (native name! JL yellowish-green. 3in. long; 
stamens twice as long as the segments ; peduncle 10ft to 12ft. 
long, including the thyrsoid panicle. 1. about thirty, oblong- 
spathulate, 14ft to 2ft. long, 4Ain. to Sin. broad, nearly flat on 
the face, green, the dark brown end-spine lin. long, the distant 
prickles Am- long. Mexico. Stemless. Syn. A. Beauleuriana. 
A. nnlwlttata varlegata (variegated). 1. deep bronzy green, 
margined with white, and having a band of bright green running 
down their centre. 1893. A handsome seedling. 

A. Vlllaram (Villa Brothers’). 1. quite spineless, as in A. JUifera, 
but much longer, more spreading, ana less dense. 1886. An 
Italian hybrid between A. JUifera and A. xylonaoantha, the 
former being the seed -bearer. 

JL vivipara. This name is also applied in gardens to A. eoboli- 
Jera (0. C. 1877, iL, f. 150). 

A. welssenburgensls (Weisseuburgi Jl. erect, tubular, Uin. 
long, disposed in clusters along the side of a long flower-stalk, 
which, with the panicle, measures 7ft. to 8ft l. thirty to forty, 
8 in. to 9in. long, 24in. broad, upwards of Ain. thick, oblong- 
lanceolate, mucronate, with remote, spiny teeth on the margins. 
Probably Mexico, 1885. 

▲GE1T02LA. Included under Hypodueria (which 

see). 

AGERATUM. Syn. Carelia (of Adanson). Bentham 
and Hooker include here Coelestina , which has been 
described on p. 356, Vol. I. This genus embraces about 
sixteen species of herbs and Bhrubs, natives of tropical or 
sub-tropical America, one being broadly distributed over 
the warmer regions of the globe. 
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Ageratum — continued. 

Few bedding-plants are superior to Ageratoms alike as 
regards their freedom, colour of flowers, and the time over 
which their beauty extends. Frequently they are the last 
of the summer oocupants of beds and borders to succumb 
to frost ; while they are most useful in providing cut-flower 
material throughout the season. Where it is not desired 
to utilise them as bedding-plants they may be effectively 
employed as edgings — the Imperial Dwarf Azure and the 
Imperial Dwarf Blush White being very suitable on account 
of their compactness of habit — a quality whioh is wanting 
in some few of the garden varieties. 

To the species described on p. 42, Vol. I., the follow- 
ing should be added : 

A. oorymbosum (corymbose). The correct name of Coelestina 
agereUoides. 

A Striotum (erect). A synonym of Adenostemma viecosum. 

A* Wendlandi (Wendland’s). fi. blue, with rosy reflections, 

S roduced in abundance. 1. cordate, dark green. Stems hairy, 
lexico, 1885. A dwarf, compact species. 

aolsa. a synonym of MelaaphjBrnla (which see). 
AGLAOJTEMA. About a score species — all tropical 
— are included here. Spadix sessile or stipitate ; spathe 
straight, at length marcescent ; peduncles fascicled. 
Leaves ovate- or oblong-lanceolate. To the species de- 
scribed on p. 42, VoL L, the following should be added : 

A. sumtlspatlmm (acute-spathed). fi., spadix sessile, lfin. long ; 
spathe light green, 3jin. long, l±m. broad, ovate-lanceolate, 
acuminate, widely expanded ; scape as long as the petioles. 1. 
Mm. to 8in. long, 2|in. to 3Jin. broad, elliptic-ovate, acuminate, 
slightly oblique, rounded and slightly cuneate at base, the 
apex gradually attenuated into a fine point lin. long; petioles 
3m. to 44in. long, sheathing. Hong Kong (?), 1885. Nearly 
hardy. 

A. mngimtifollum (narrow-leaved). JL, spathe whitish, ljin. long, 
ellipsoid ; spadix, including the stalk, ljin. long. L 5m. to 9jin. 
long, Jin. broad, elongated-linear-oblong, acuminate, cuneate- 
rounded at base, the margins undulated; petioles Urn. to 2in. 
long. Stem lin. thick, erect, shining. Penang, 1895. 

A ooetatum (ribbed), Jl., spathe light green, lin. long; spadix 
very large, protruding. L 4m. to 5m. long, 8$ in. to 3In. broad, 
ovate, acute or cuspidate, retuse or somewhat cordate at base, 
dark green, spotted ana veined with white; midrib stout. 
Perak, 1892. 

A Curtlail (Curtis’s). A variety of A. obUmgifolium. 

A Hookerlanmn (Hooker’s). Jl., spathe dark green, cymbi- 
form, Uin. to 2in. long, oblong, cuspidate. 1. 8in. to llin. long, 
3*in. to 4jin. broad, elliptic-ovate or elliptic-oblong, acuminate. 
Stem elongated, Ain. thick. Khasia Hills, 1874. 

A intogrifolium (entire-leaved), A synonym of A. oblongi • 
folium. 

A Lavallet (Lavalle’sX A synonym of Schismatoglottis Lavallei. 
A nebulosum (clouded). 1. Sin. to 8in. long, lin. to ljin. broad, 
oblong or obovate-oblong, obliquely cuspidate-acuminate at apex, 
obtuse at base, green, irregularly marked with greenish-white 
above ; petioles ljin. to 2in. long, channelled above, sheathed. 
Java, 1887. (I. H. ser. v. 24). 

A nlttdnm (shining). A synonym of A. oblongifolium. 

A oblongifolium (oblong-leaved). fi., spathe green, margined 
with white, 2in. to 4in. long, cuspidate ; spadix stout, nearly 
as long as the spathe ; peduncle 4in. to 8m. long. L 8in, to 
2ft. long, 2in. to 4in. broad, linear-oblong, acuminate, acute at 
base, dark green, shining ; petioles 4in. to 6in. long. Stem 1ft. 
to 3ft. high. Penang, Ac. SVNS. A. inUgrifolium, A. nitidum. 
A o. Cnrtlall (Curtis’s). L variegated with white along the 
principal lateral veins. Penang, 1897. 

A pictorn oompaotnm (compact). Jl. spathe green, pointed, 
the outer surface shining. 1. short, oblong-ovate, acuminate, 
unequal-sided, dark sap-green, sparingly blotched grey ; petioles 
sheathing, green, with a membranous, whitish margin. Stems 
very short, erect. Java, 1888. There is another variety, gracile. 
A pumilnm (dwarf). JL, spathe )in. long. L 3in. to 4 Jin. long, 
ovate or ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, rounded at base, deep 
sea-green, marbled and blotched witn white ; petioles shorter 
than the blades. Caudex rooting. Birma, 1894. 

A rotundum (round). Jl., spathe green, hooded, 2jin. long. 
L roundish -ovate, 5in. long, dark green tinged with pink above, 
purple beneath. Stems short. Malaya (?), 1893. (J. H. xxviL, 

p. 379, f. 56.) 

A versioolor (variously coloured). 1 . ovate, green in two 
shades, with white patches. East Indies, 1893. The genus of 
thin plant is uncertain. 

AGVU8-CASTU8. See Vitez Agnns-castus. 
AOOVXOFTEBX8. Bee Acrostichnm. 


A GOUTS (from agon, a gathering, a collection; in 
allusion to the number of the seeds). Stn. Billxottia (of 
Brown). Ord. Myrtacem. A genus comprising ten species 
of greenhouse, evergreen shrubs or small trees, natives of 
West Australia. Flowers rather small, sessile, in dense, 
globose, axillary or terminal heads; calyx segments five, 
often scariose ; petals five, spreading ; stamens free, 
sometimes ten, opposite and alternate with the petals, 
sometimes twenty or more; bracts imbricating, often 
involucr&te. Leaves alternate, often crowded on the 
branchlets, small or narrow and coriaceous, entire. 
A. fiexuosa and A. marginata are rare in this country, but 
are grown at Kew. They should be firmly potted in a com- 
post of turfy loam and peat, with a liberal addition of sand. 
Water must be frequently given during the growing season, 
but more sparingly during winter. In autumn the plants 
may be placed in a sheltered and sunny position, to ripen 
their wood and induce the formation of buds. In the 
South of England these plants may prove hardy. Pro- 
pagation may be effected by cuttings of the half -ripened 
shoots, inserted in sandy peat, under a bell glass. 

A flexuoM (flexible), fi. -heads white, axillary, surrounded by 
broad bracts, which, with the numerous long, white stamens, are 
the most attractive features of the inflorescence. Summer. 
1. lanceolate, like those of the Willow, smooth, dark green, the 
margins tinged with purple, h. (in Australia) 40ft ; may be 
limited to the size of a small pot shrub. (On. xxix. 534.) 

A marginata (margined). Jl, -heads white, axillary and terminal, 
about twenty -flowered ; petals small ; stamens long, hair-like. 
Summer. 1. coriaceous, slightly hairy, in other respects like 
those of the common Box. Branches twiggy, numerous, the 
jroun^est ones silky-hairy. Syn. Fabricia stiicta. (L. B. C. 

AGOSEBJS. A synonym of Troximon (which see). 

AGRXCOXkSA. A synonym of Clerodendron 

(which see). 

AOBZLUS. Ord. Coleoptera. Out of some 500 
known species only five are found in Britain. They 
usually inhabit the stems of young Beech ; but one species, 
a most beautiful insect, is credited with inflicting damage 
upon Boses. It is, however, such a rare insect that the 
likelihood of a severe attack is very remote. 

AGRIOTES. Ord. Coleoptera. To this genus belong 
several most destructive species in the garden, as their 
larvsB, together with those of a few others, are popularly 
known as “ Wire worms.” The Worst offenders are 
A. sputator , -Jin. ; A. ob scums, Jin. ; and A. lineatus, Jin. 
The female beetles deposit their eggs, whioh are of a 
dirty white, either in the soil close to the food-plants 
on which they have elected the larvae when hatched 
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Fiu. 34. 1 and la, Agriotes lineatus ; 2 and 2a, Agriotes 

sputator ; 3 and 3a. Aoriotes obscurus (all Natural Size 
and Magnified). 4, Larva op Agriotes lineatus ; 5, Pupa 
(both Natural Size). 
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Agriotei — continued. 

shall feed, or else in the plants themselves, towards the 
base. The larv® live a long time as grubs, three to 
even five years. Finally, they become yellowish- white 
pup® in cells of soil. See Fig. 84. See Wirewo rms. 

AGBJFHYIaXaUM. A synonym of Berkheya 
(which see). 

AGROPYRUM A genus of Grasses, comprising one 
or two British species. See Triticum. 

AGROSTEMMA. Bentham and Hooker include 
this genus under Lychnis (which see), the specific names 
remaining unchanged. To the species described on p. 43, 
VoL I., the following should be added : 

A. Walker! (Walker’s), fi. richly coloured, compact, and veiy 
freely produced. 1890. A garden hybrid between A. coronaria 
and A. itos-Jovos. 

AGBOSTICUIaA. A synonym of Sporobolus 

(which see). 

AGROSTIS. Stn. Vilfa (of Adanson). Nearly a 
hundred species are embraced in this genus ; they are 
broadly dispersed over the globe, but are mostly found in 
North temperate regions. See also Sporobolus. 

A algeriensts (Algiers). A garden synonym of Aira capUlaris. 
A oaplllarts (hair-like), of gardens. A synonym of A. rubulosa. 
A caplllarlfl, of Thore. A synonym of A. elegans. 

A Sploa-ventL The correct name is A per a Spica-venti. 

AGROTIS. A very large genus of moths, several of 
whose Caterpillars are amongst the most destructive of 
garden insects. The chief depredators, however, are 
A. segetum , or Turnip Moth, and A. exclamationis , the 
Heart and Dart Moth. In this country the larv® are 
amongst those popularly known as Surface Caterpillars, 
because of their habit of feeding just beneath the surface 
of the soil. In America some near allies are known as 
Cutworms, and are, if anything, more destructive than 
their English relatives. The latter popular namo is a very 
appropriate one, and is in allusion to the insects' habits 
of severing the stems of their food-plants. All the mem- 
bers of the f. mily seem practically omnivorous, and by 
reason of their very accommodating tastes they are most 
objectionable visitors to flower-gardens, market-gardens, 
and agricultural lands. The Moths are on the wing in 
summer, and the eggs are deposited on the leaves of the 
plants on which they have elected to feed, but close to 
the ground. As stated in Vol. III., the larv® of the two 
species are very difficult to distinguish. The chief point 
of distinction, however, lies, according to Buckler, in the 
fact that in A. exclamationis tho black Bpiracles are 
always larger than the spots before and behind them ; 
while upon each of the first five segments there is a pear- 
shaped blotch which is rather darker than the body- 
colour. Again, if carefully examined, it will be seen 
that the larv® of A. exclamationis are darker than those 
of the other species. 

Less destructive than the two species already noted 
are A. suffusa {A. ypsilon) and A. nigricans. In America 
the former is a great pest in certain seasons, the Cabbage 
and Tomato crops being the chief sufferers. Here it chiefly 
lives upon such coarse weeds as Plain tain, Cow Parsley, 
and the like ; but like its congener already named it is not 
very fastidious in its tastes. In wing expanse it is about 
1 £in., blackish as to fore-wings, relieved by a slight tinge 
of red, with blackish spots and dots; the hind-wings are 
greyish-white. The larva is brown, with a paler stripe 
at the sides ; it feeds from April to June, the perfect insect 
appearing in July and August. A. suffusa is a slightly 
larger insect, having brown and yellowish fore-wings, with 
black outlined spots and other black markings ; the hind- 
wings are greyish. The larva is yellowish-brown, with 
light greenish sides, and feeds from May to July. 

Turnips, swedes, and mangels are often badly attacked ; 
and, less often, celery, potatoes, carrots, beet, cabbage, 
radishes, and lettuce ; while the roots of corn and grass are 


Agrotis - continued. 

also laid under contribution by these pests. Auriculas, 
Polyanthuses, Asters, and herbaceous plants generally are 
frequently quite spoilt by the caterpillars, though the 
insects actually responsible for the mischief seldom get the 
credit. 

Soot which has not been exposed has been found of great 
benefit for dusting round infested plants. Kainit has also 
been successfully employed. The object of the cultivator 
should be to get the plants to grow quickly ; and this 
may be done by the judicious employment of artificial 
manures suitable to the particular crop. Nitrate of soda 
is most useful in the case of mangels. The hoe should be 
frequently employed, as this stirring of the soil exposes 
the larv® (which, as a rule, feed some 2in. or Sin. 
beneath the soil) or their pup® to the eyes of insecti- 
vorous birds, some of the most useful of which are the 
much-abused rook and its relative the starling, par- 
tridges, and plovers. In the case of gardens the use of 
an illuminated Moth trap (as employed by collectors) 
might be tried with success on summer evenings, as the 
Moths are readily attracted by light. If this trap were 
set early in the summer, doubtless many females would 
be captured before they had a chance of depositing their 
eggs. A powerful lamp, such as an electrio or acetylene, 
would be equally useful. The time at which each species 
is found upon tho wing would have to be taken into 
account, as A. segetum and A. exclamationis are earlier 
Moths than the other two mentioned. See also Surface 
Caterpillars and Turnip Fly. The Moths are 
seldom seen in the daytime, as they are so well pro- 
tected by their colouring. 

AGYIaOPHORA. A synonym of Uncaria (which 

see). 

AI LAN THUS [not Ailantus"]. Four species of 
somewhat foetid, tall trees, natives of India, China, and 
Australia, are included in this genus. Flowers small, 
polygamous, on bracteolate pedicels ; calyx short, five- 
Iobed ; petals five, spreading ; disk ten-lobed, panicles 
terminal, branched. Samar® rather large. Leaves alter- 
nate, imparipinnate ; leaflets alternate. 

A erythrocarpa (red-fruited). A form of A. glandulosa , with 
fruits more brightly coloured than usual 
A flavesoens (yellowish). A synonym of Cedrela sinensis. 
AXPHA1TE8. A synonym of M&rtinezia (which 

see). 

AIRA. Stn. Fussia. Four or five species, all 
European, are included in this genus. To those described 
on p. 44, Vol. I., the following should be added. 
Several plants formerly placed hereunder are now referred 
to Deschampsia (which see). 

A oapillarls (thread-like). This plant possesses all the general 
characters of A. pulchetla , but is of larger proportions, attaining 
a height of lift, under cultivation ; the branches of the panicle 
being long, irregular, and divaricate. It is very useful in the 
making-upof bouquets. Provence, Ac. Syns. A. provincialis 
(R. H. 1892, f. 21), Agrostis algeriensis (of gardens). 

A provincial!! (Provence). A synonym of A. capillaris. 

AIZOON. Ord. Ficoideae. This genus embraces 
about eight species, natives of South Europe, North and 
South Africa, Arabia, Australia, &c. 

A can&rlensls. A synonym of Sesunum Portulacastrum. 

AJUGA. Including Chamxpithys. The species of- 
this genus number about thirty, and are distributed over 
extra-tropical regions. To those described on p. 45, Vol. I., 
the following varieties should be added: 

A reptans varlegata (variegated). 1. glaucous-green, with a 
broad, white edging. There are also purple-leaved and white- 
flowered forms of this species. 

AXEBIA Tribe Lardizabalem of Ord. Berberidese. 
Four species of climbing shrubs, natives of China and 
Japan, aro referred to this genus. Flowers violet, monoe- 
cious, in axillary, few-flowered racemes ; sepals three, 
somewhat valvate ; petals wanting. Leaves digitately 
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three- to five-foliolate. To the species described on p. 45, 
VoL I., the following should be added: 

A. lobata (lobed). fi. pale purple, in a nodding or pendulous 
raceme ; males numerous, ±in. across ; females tew , below the 
males, jin. to lin. across. January. L long-petiolate, tri* 
foliolate, 3in. to 5in. long ; leaflets petiolulate, lin. to 2in. long, 
broadly ovate, rep&nd -tabulate. China and Japan, 1895. A 
tall, climbing shrub. (B. M. 7485.) 

AT. A (pi. Aim). A wing. 

ALANGIUM. Ord. Comacese. This genus em- 
braces eight or ten species, natives of tropical Asia and 
Africa. 


ALAR^OBIA. A synonym of Wyeth ia (which see). 
ALATEBVUS. See Rhamnus Alaternns. 

ALBERTA (named in honour of Albertus Magnus, 
of the house of Bolstadt, a famous philosopher and 
theologian of the thirteenth century, who wrote a treatise 
in seven books entitled “ De Vegetabilibus et Plantis ”). 
Ord. Rubiacem. A small genus (two species) of orna- 
mental, stove or greenhouse shrubs or small trees, one 
native of Madagascar and the other of Natal. Flowers 
small or rather large, in terminal panicles; calyx often 
coloured when fruiting, ten-ribbed, five-lobed ; corolla 
tubular, elongated ; stamens five. Fruit small, dry, two- 
celled. Leaves opposite, sub-sessile or petiolate. For 
culture of the only species introduced, see Vangueria. 

A ""fgnf (large), fi., corolla reddish-purple, silky-pubescent, 
lin. long, the segments obliquely ovate, acute. January and 
February, /r. oval, lin. long; calyx lobes scarlet, nearly lin. 
long. 1. shortly petiolate, oblong or elliptic-oblong, 4in. to 5in. 
long, ljin. to San. broad, flat, with recurved margins. Young 
branches reddish-brown. Natal, 1891. (B. M. 7454.) 


ALBTTLA. A synonym of Rypolytrum (which see). 

ALBINA. A synonym of Alpinia (which see). 

ALBIZZIA. This genus embraces about, two dozen 
species, natives of the warmer regions of Asia, Africa, and 
Australia. Flowers generally five-parted, hermaphrodite 
or rarely polygamous; stamens white, pink, or (rarely) 
purple, elongated, usually numerous ; peduncles axillary 
or paniculate at the tips of the branches, bearing globose 
heads or cylindrical spikes. Pods broadly linear, straight, 
flat-compressed, slender. Leaves bipinnate ; leaflets small 
and many pairs or ample and few. 


A Lebbek (Lebbek). The correct name of Acacia Lebbek. 

ALBT7CA. About thirty Bpecies are known, all 
natives of South and tropical Africa. To those described 
on p. 45, Vol. I., the following should be added. • They 
are Cape plants, and require greenhouse treatment except 
where otherwise stated. See also Urginea. 


(Mrs. Allen’s). fi. greenish -white, about Jin. long, 
disposed in a lax raceme. 1. about six, lanceolate, flaccid, 
glabrous, 1ft to lift, long, ljin. to 2in. broad. Stem 3ft. to 4ft. 
nigh. Bulb globose, 2in. or more in diameter. Zanzibar, 1887. 
A store species, allied to A. Wakefield ii. 


A. Buchan an! (Buchanan’s), fi. yellow, racemose, borne on a 
lone, thin scape. 1. linear. Bulb small, ovoid. Nyassaland, 
189L A stove species, nearly allied to A. Wakefield it 
Am oorvmbosa (corymbose-flowered), fi. five or six in a lax 
corymb; perianth yellow, banded green, the inner segments 
hooded, connivent ; outer stamens having no anthers; peduncle 
6in. long. July. L six to eight, terete, 1ft. or more in length. 


Am fibrosa (fibrous), fi. three or four in a lax raceme ; perianth 
pale yellow, broadly keeled with green, less than lin. long; 
peduncle flexuous, glaucous, 1ft. long. August. 1. two, terete, 
bright green, glabrous, lft. or more in length, Ain. in diameter at 
base. Bulb small, the outer tunics clothed with persistent 
bristles, l^in. to 2in. long. 1874. 

Am Gardenl (Garden's). A synonym of Speirantha convallarioide*. 

Am glandllloea (glandular), fi. very fragrant, permanently erect ; 
perianth white, Banded with green, Jin. long ; raceme corymbose, 
three-flowered } peduncle lft long, densely glandular. April. L 
two or three, 6ul long, linear at base, Jin. to jin. broad, rounded 
at back. Bulb globose, lin. in diameter. 1875. 


Jundfolla. (Rush-leaved). A. greenish-yellow, inodorous, 


drooping, ten to fifteen in a deltoid panicle 4in. to 5in. long ; 
* lin. long. August. L twenty to thirty, sub-terete, lft 
. to Ain. in diameter, tapering to a point. 1876. (B. M. 


perianth lin. long 


Albuca — continued. 

A . polyphyUa (many-leaved), fi. few in a corymbose raceme; 
perianth white, banded with green, permanently erect ; peduncle 
terete, 6in. long. March. 1. twelve to fifteen, subulate, bright 
green, glabrous. 2in. to 3in long, half a line broad. Bulb ovoid, 
liin. to 2in. in diameter. 1874. 

A, trlchophylla (hair-leaved), fi. few, arranged in a lax raceme 
6in. long ; perianth bright yellow, Jin. long ; peduncle as long as 
the leaves. L seven or eight, erect, sub-terete. 9in. to lOin. long, 
Ain. in diameter, deeply channelled down the face. Bulb jin. m 
diameter. 1889. 

A. Wakefleldil (Wakefield’s), fi. pale green, ten to twelve in a 
lax raceme 6in. to 9in. long ; perianth lin. long, the inner seg- 
ments bordered white ; scape longer than the leaves. Autumn. 
L four or five, linear-ensiform, flaccid, glabrous, lft. to lift, long, 
lin. broad at base, tapering to a point Eastern tropical Africa, 
1878. Stove. (B. M. 6429!) 

ALCHORNEA (commemorative of Stanesby Alchorne, 
Assay-master in the Mint, who died in 1799 or 1800). 
Including Coelebogyne. Ord. Euphorbiacem. A genus 
comprising about thirty species of stove or greenhouse 
trees or shrubs, inhabiting the warmer regions. Flowers 
dioecious or rarely monoecious, apetalous, in axillary or 
lateral spikes. Leaves alternate, entire or toothed. Only 
one species, A. ilicifolia , calls for mention here, and that 
not for any particular horticultural merit, but on account 
of the curious fact of its having reproduced itself from 
seed in European gardens (including Kew) through several 
generations from female plants alone, without the inter- 
vention of any male flowers. 

ALECTOROLOPHUS. A synonym of Rhinan- 
thus (which see). 

ALEGRIA. A synonym of Lahea (which see). 

ALETRIS. Stn. Stachyopogon. About eight species 
are included in this genus; they are found in North 
America, Japan, China, India, and Borneo. 

ALETTRITOPTERIS. See Cheilanthes. 

ALETTR0DE8, also called ALEYRODES. Ord. 
Hemiptera. A genus of very minute insects (about jin.) 
allied to the Aphides and the Scales. From the former, 
however, they differ in having broad powdery wings, as well 
as in their life-cycle ; and from the latter in being four- 
winged in both sexes. The head is minute, and the eyes 
are divided. The antennaB, contrary to the general belief, 
are fceven-jointed, though the articulations are not readily 
recognised. Signoret is one of the few naturalists who 
credit the insect with having seven -joints to the antenna ; 
the majority, and among them Bouchl and Westwood, give 
but six. Signoret’s description is as follows: 1, short, 
globose ; 2, twice as long, clavate ; 3, two and a-half 
times as long as 2, nearly as long as the last four, undu- 
lated, very small at its base, afterwards thicker ; 4 and 7, 
of equal length, and shortest ; 5 and 6, of equal length, and 
a little longer than 4 and 7 ; 5, globose at the extremity ; 
the last five circularly striate. The wings are, as before 
stated, four in number, oval in shape, and when at rest are 
disposed nearly horizontally. The legs are short, simple, 
two-jointed ; the tarsi are two- jointed and provided with 
two hooks. The larva is short, oval, flat, and generally 
scale-like in appearance. The pupa is fixed, and enveloped 
in the skin of the larva. There is, however, little to 
distinguish the one from the other generically. There are 
about twenty-five species, and all are extremely prolific. 

The most noteworthy species is A. proletella (A. chelu 
donii) whioh infests a number of subjects, including such 
dissimilar ones as the Oak and the Cabbage. It is, how- 
ever, in connection with the latter that the insect has 
chiefly been noticed in gardens. Mr. J. W. Douglas a few 
years ago described a new species, A. ribiurn , which he 
found on both Red and Black Currants. Fortunately this 
has not occurred in sufficient numbers to be regarded as 
pests. See also Cabbage Powdered Wing and Snowy 
Ply. 

ALFONSIA. A synonym of Elsie (whioh see). 
ALGA. A synonym of Zoetera (which see). 
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ALIBERTIA Syn. Cordiera. About a score species 
of trees and shrubs, restricted to tropical America, are 
included in this genus. 

ALIBERTIA INTERMEDIA. A synonym of 
Agave Alibertii (which see). 

ALIBREXIA A synonym of Dolia (which see). 
ALIF8A A synonym of Liparis (which see). 

ADIS ANDERS. See Smymium. 

ALISMA NATANS. The correct name is Elisma 
natans. 

ALKANNA (an Arabic name). Synb. Baphorhiza , 
Camptocarpus. Obd. Boraginem. A genus embracing 
nearly forty species of hispid or glutinous, mostly hardy, 
perennial herbs, natives of South Europe, North Africa, and 
Western Asia. Flowers yellow, blue, violet, or white, in 
simple racemes or cymes ; calyx five-parted ; corolla tube 
cylindrical, the five lobes imbricated. Leaves alternate. 
Boots often tinged with red. Only two species call for 
mention here. For culture, see Litliosperzniim. 

A orlentalls (Eastern), Jl. yellow ; corolla tube twice as long 
as the calyx. June. 1., radical ones attenuated at base ; cauline 
ones very narrow, 'decurrent ; floral ones somewhat cordate-ovate 
at base. Stem ascending. Levant, 1813. Syn. Lithospermum 
on male (R M. 515) 

A tlnetorla (dyers’). The correct name of Anchusa tinctoria. 
Syn. Lithospermum tinctorium (A. B. R. 576). 

▲X.XEXEHCU. See Fhysalla Alkekengi. 

ALEAOOFTEBA. A synonym of Diplothemium 

(which see). 

ALLAM AND A. Syn. Orelia. A dozen species 
have been referred to this genus, but the rank of some of 
them is very uncertain; they inhabit South America, 
one extending as far as Central America. To those 
described on pp. 47-$, Vol. I., the following should be 
added : 

A Blanchetll (Blanchet’s) A synonym of A. violacca. 

A cathartica Hendersoni (Henderson’s). Jl. orange-yellow, 
with five white spots at the throat, tinged brown outside, the 
lobes finely formed, immensely thick ana wax -like. (R. G. 1887, 
pp. 560-1, i. 142.) Syns. A. Hendersoni (F. M. 1866, 263 ; L II. 
1865, 452), A. Wardleyana. 

A O. WilllamMll (Williams’s). This form differs from the others 
in being of erect habit 189L (J. H. 1891, xxiiL, f. 14, and 

Gn. xl., t 832, under name of A. JFttfmm*n.) • 

A Hendersoni (Henderson’s) A variety of A. cathartica. 

A magnifies (magnificent). A variety of A. SchottU. 

A Sehottii magnlfloa (magnificent) Jl. clear yellow, with a 
deep orange-yellow throat, about 5in. in diameter, freely 
produced in clusters. 1888. 

A vlolaeea (violet). Jl. rosy-purple, large, axillary and in few. 
flowered, tomentose cymes. October. L three to five in 
whorls, sessile, oblong or obovate-oblong, cuspidate-acuminate, 
puberulous above, tomentose beneath. Branches pubescent- 
tomentose. Brazil, 1889. Plant erect or climbing. (B. M. 7122.) 
Syn. A. Blanchetii. 

A Wardleyana (Wardley’s) A synonym of A. cathartica 
Hendersoni. 

A WlUiamsll (Williams’s). A variety of A. cathartica. 

ALLANTODIA. Like the strong-growing As pie - 
niums, the Allantodia requires a substantial yet light soil, 
in which its fleshy roots delight to run : a mixture of 
equal parts fibrous peat, leaf mould, turfy loam, and silver 
sand, suits it best. The plant has a great objection to 
being potted hard, and to imperfect drainage. If there is 
stagnation of water about the roots the foliage soon 
becomes flabby and begins to show unmistakable signs 
of ill-health. The Allantodia is also averse to strong 
light, and to preserve the bright green colour peculiar 
to its fronds it is necessary to protect them from the 
strong rays of the sun. The waterings must be copious 
during the summer, and gradually lessened, until in winter 
the roots are kept only sufficiently moist to prevent the 
plant from shrivelling. The propagation of this species 
is effected exclusively from spores, which are produced in 
abundance and germinate freely. 

A australis. A synonym of Asplenium umbrotum. 


ALL-REAIi. See also Valeriana officinalis. 

ALLIONIA (named in compliment to C. Allioni, an 
Italian botanist). Syn. Wedelia (of Linnaeus). Ord. 
Nyctaginea. A monotypic genus. The species, A. involu- 
crata , is a prostrate, diohotomously branched, American 
annual, allied to Mirabilis. with small, purple flowers, and 
opposite, entire leaves. It has no particular horticultural 
value. 

ALLIONIA (of Loefier). A synonym of Oxybaphus 
(which see). 

ALLIUM. Including Nectaroscordum and Ophiosco- 
rodon. This genus embraces about 250 species, mostly 
inhabiting Europe, North Africa, Abyssinia, and extra- 
tropical Asia, but many are found in North America and 
Mexico. Our garden Leek ( A . Porrum) is a cultivated 
form of A. Ampeloprasum ; Chives, of A. Schcenoprasum ; 
and Rocambole, of A. Scorodoprasum t all of which are 
British plants. 

A. neapolitanwm the well-known South European species, 
may be employed as a pot plant, and is useful for forcing. 
The bulbs should be potted up in autumn, using well-drained 
pots and a sandy soil. They Bhould then be stood in a bed 
of ashes outside and covered with cocoarfibre. When well- 
rooted, and top growth is evident, they should be trans- 
ferred to a cold frame, and shaded for a few days, after 
which they may be stood in the greenhouse. A. neapoli- 
tanum is one of the flowers which is sent into this country 
in vast quantities in early spring, and is commonly, but 
erroneously, called Star of Bethlehem. 

To the species described on pp. 48-9, Vol. I., the following 
should be added : 

A Ateaka (Akaka) Jl. rose-coloured, ±in. long ; umbel dense, 
many-flowered, convex. Spring. 1. usually in pairs, flat, ovate 
or ovate-oblong, jin. to liin. broad, obtuse or with a short 
point at apex. Stem very short. Bulb ovate. North Persia, 
1894. Allied to A. karataviense. 

A album (white). A synonym of A. neapolitanwm. 

A Alexlannm (Alexis’) jl. whitish, striped with brownish- 
purple ; umbel many-flowered, somewhat fastigiate, convex. 
2. two, three, or more, elliptic-oblong or oblong-lanceolate, lin. to 
2in. broad, the innor ones often narrower, glabrous. Bulb sub- 
globose. Turkestan, 1889. 

A amblyophyllum (obtuse-leaved) ft. lilac; perianth seg- 
ments lanceolate, acute ; umbel about l£m. in diameter, globose. 
Summer. L five or six, broad, linear, obtuse, flat, spaced along 
the stem. Bulb small. Turkestan, 1885. A rather distinct 
species, of dwarf habit. (R. G. 1190.) 

A an ceps (two-edged). Jl. purple or greenish-white, £in. long ; 
umbel very many-flowered, fastigiate. May. 1. broadly linear, 
attenuated at both ends, falcate or more or less curved. Stems 
erectf ancipitous, shorter than the leaves. Bulb ovate. North- 
west America, 1875. (B. M. 6227.) 

A Baokhouslanum (Backhouse’s). Jl. white, in a dense, globose 
head; perianth segments narrow-linear and totally reflexed; 
stamens united into a cup at the base. 1. radical, bluish-white. 
h. 3ft. to 4ft Himalayas, 1885. A tall species, resembling 
A. giganteum. (R. G. 1885, 215.) 

A oabnlloum (Kabul). Jl. whitish, with keels of reddish- 
brown ; umbel dense, globose, many-flowered, about 2in. in 
diameter. 1. single, lorate-oblong, glabrous, oin. to 8in. long, 
2in. broad, gradually narrowed to the clasping base. Kabul, 
1893. (B. M. 7294.) 

A oUlatnm (ciliated) A synonym of A. subhirsutum. 

A cyaneum (blue). Jl. very numerous, in a hemispherical or 
sub-globose umbel; perianth blue, campanulas. 1. narrow- 
linear or filiform, channelled above. Stems erect or slightly 
nodding at apex, 6in. to 12in. high. Bulbs tufted, elongated. 
Kansu, China, 1890. (R. G. 1316.) 

A c. brachystemon (short-stamened). A synonym of 
A. kansuense. 

A elatum (tali). Jl. purple, numerous, disposed in a large, 
globose head ; perianth segments spreading, oblong, obtuse ; 
scape stout, 3ft or more high. L oblong, obtuse, 8in. to 12in. 
long, 2in. to 4in. broad. Central Asia, 1887. (R. G. 1251.) 

A FetLsowl (Fetisow’s) Jl. of a rosy-lilac ; umbel many- 
flowered, at first hemispherical, at length sub-globose. 1. oblong- 
or linear-lanceolate, flat, lOin. to 16in. long. Stems erect, aft. 
high, terete, smooth, with one or two leaves at the base. 
Turkestan, 1879. 

A fragrans (fragrant) A synonym of Nothoscordum fragrans. 
A giganteum (gigantic) Jl. numerous, forming a dense 

f :lobose umbel 4m. in diameter; perianth bright lilac, lin. 
ong, the segments widely spreading ; peduncle erect, 3ft. to 4ft. 
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long. Jane. L six to nine, springing from the base of the 
.peduncle, lorate, flaccid, glaucescent, Ipt long, 2in. broad in the 
Sniddle. Bulb globose, 2in. to 3in. in diameter. Merr, 1883. 
(B. M. 6828; R. G 1113.) 


A. Holtserl (Holtzer's). JL many, in a capitate, hemispherical 
umbel Uin. in diameter ; perianth white, the segments elliptic- 
oblong, acute, with a green middle nerve : anthers red ; ovary 
green, prominent; scape flexuous, 5in. to 7in. long. 1. filiform, 
more or less terete, equalling or exceeding the scape, glabrous. 
Bulbs fascicled-tufted, oblong-cylindrical. Turkestan, 1884. 
(&. O. 1169, a-c.) 

A. kABBuenBe (Kansu).* JL blue, with the stamens shorter 
than the perianth segments ; umbel hemispherical, many- 
flowered. L linear, channelled in the lower part, having the 
margins rough. Stem leafy to near the middle. Bulbs 
slender, cylindric, tufted. Kansu, China, 1889. (R. O. 1870, 

1317.) Syn. A. eyaneum brachygtemon, 

A. laotenm (milky). ▲ synonym of A. neapolitanum. 

A. MttiiiMuiii (Maclean’s). JL in a dense, globose umbel 3in. to 
4in. in diameter ; perianth mauve-purple, Am. long, the segments 
oblong-lanceolate, acute ; snathe valves two, membranous ; 
peduncle flexuous, 2ft. to 3ft. long. Summer. 1. four or five, 
evanescent, lanceolate, about lft. long, lin. to liin. broad, 
glabrous. Kabul, 1882. (B. M. 6707.) 

A. macron th tun (large-flowered). Jl. fifty or more in a loose, 
globose umbel 3in. to 4in. in diameter ; perianth bright mauve- 

E le, nearly £in. long, permanently campanulate; pedicels 
to 2in. long; scapes several in a tuft, 2ft. to 3ft long. 
. . 1. numerous, linear, thin, lft to ljft. long, tapering 
gradually to a long point Rootstock indistinctly bulbous, with 
a dense tuft of fleshy root-fibres. Eastern Himalayas, 1883. 
(B. M. 6789.) 


A. nardssiflonim (Narcissus-flowered) # 1 of a beautiful 
rose-colour, campanulate, Ain. long; umbel at first nodding, 
then erect, few-flowered, fastigiate or almost hemispherical 
L linear. Stems erect, terete, striated, 4in. to 15in. high. Bulbs 
tufted. Italy, Ac., 1875. (B. M. 6182.) 


A. oreophllum (mountain-loving). JL reddish-purple, nearly 
Ain. long : umbel very many- (or rarely few-) flowered. L linear, 
broadly linear, or narrowly linear-lanceolate, channelled above, 
convex beneath. Stems liin. to 4in. above the ground. Bulb 
sub-globoee, white-skinned. Caucasus, Siberia, Ac. (R. O. 
1873, t 775, f. 1-3.) 


A. orientate (Oriental). JL white, with greenish or reddish 
nerves ; umbel many-flowered, almost hemispherical. 1. linear- 
lanceolate, Ain. to fin. broad, very flexuous or undulated, 
attenuated-acute. Stems erect, 4in. to 8in. high, with one or 
two leaves at base. Bulb large, roundish-ovate, white-skinned. 
Syria. 

A. o. rnbellum (reddish), jl. bright rose-coloured. 1. small, 
glaucous. 1889. 

A. Oatrowakl an nm (Ostrowsky’s).* JL rose-coloured, disposed 
in a many-flowered umbel ; scape Bin. to 12in. high. 1. two or 
three, linear, flat, flaccid, acute, glaucous. Turkestan, 1883. 
(EL G. 1089.) 

A. OTlfloram (ovate-flowered) JL deep violet-purple, ovate- 
comical, nodding ; sepals connivent ; umbel lax, roundish ; 
scape acutely four- to six-angled. L produced at the apex of 
the short, bulbless stems, sub-biseriate, lax, keeled, glabrous. 
Ctramb! Valley, India, 1883. A pretty ana interesting plant. 
(EL O. 1134.) 

A. paretflornm (scanty-flowered). JL purple, small, three to six 
in an umbel. L two to four, slender, filiform, placed at from one- 
third to half-way up the stems. Stems one to three, slender, 4in. 
to 10in. high. Bcub ovoid. Corsica and Sardinia, 1888. Syn. 
A. paucyiorum. 


A. pandflomm (few-flowered). A synonym of A. parcylorum. 

A. Pr — w allrtanmn (Przewalski’a) JL rosy-lilac ; umbel many- 
flowered, hemispherical or fascicled. L semi-terete-flliform. 
Stems terete, slender, 6in. to lOin. high, leafy below. Bulbs 
tufted, conioo-cylindrical. Kansu, China, 1889. 

A. pnlchellnm (rather pretty). JL violet ; perianth obconical- 
campenul&te; filaments one-and-a-half times longer than the 
perianth ; umbels many-flowered ; scape tall, terete, leafy to the 
middle L narrow-linear, channelled above, striated beneath, 
equalling the scape. Orient. 

A. Sohnbertl (Schubert’s)* jt., perianth rose-red, the segments 
connate at base, lanceolate, acute, twice exceeding the stamens ; 
umbel very large (sometimes lft in diameter when bearing seed), 
sub-globose. containing fifty to 200 flowers ; scape terete, thick, 
about lft high. L broadly lorate- lanceolate, flat, more or less 
undulated. Bulb ovate, thick. Orient, 1898. (B. M. 7587-8.) 

A* SemanoTl (Semenow’s) JL yellow, on very short pedicels ; 
outer perianth segments longer than the inner ones; stamens 
very short united in a tube round the ovary; umbel small, 
dense; scape usually shorter than the leaves. L glaucous, 
flstular, flat on the face, rounded at back. Alatau Mountains, 
1884. (EL G. 1156.) 


A. aemiretachenalclanuin (name not explained). Jl flesh 
coloured, liin. long ; umbel many-flowered, hemispherical. 
L linear, channelled above, convex beneath. Stems erect, 
terete, lift high. Bulb tunics entire. Wernoe, 1879. 
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Allium — continued . 

A Sprengerl (Sprenger’a) JL yellowish, many in an umbel, 
1. flat, linear. Bulbs ovoid, crowded on a short rhizome. Jaffa. 
Syria. 1889. 

A stipitatmn (stalked). JL rosy-lilac, odorous ; umbel hemi- 
spherical or sub-globose, bractless. L all radical, narrow-linear- 
lanceolate, slightly hairy on the margins, glabrous above. Stem 
2*ft to 3ft. high. Bokhara, 188L 

A subhirsutum (somewhat hairy). Jl. white, or with the 
middle nerve more or less purplish ; umbel few- or many-flowered, 
convex. July. L broadly linear, more or less villous or hairy, 
attenuated-acute towards the apex. Stems erect, 4in. to 12in. 
high. Bulb ovate-globose. South Europe. (L. B. C. 943.) Syn. 
A cUiatum (B. M. 774). 

A Suworowl (Suworow’s) JL, perianth dark mauve-purple, 
Ain. long, the segments keeled with green ; umbel very dense, 
globose, 2in. to 3in. in diameter; scape stout, erect, 2ft. long. 
May and summer. L six or seven in a basal rosette, ensiform, 
lft to lift long, lin. broad, glaucous-green, flaccid. Central 
Asia. (B. M. 6994.) 

ALLOMORFKXA (from alios, diverse, and morphe » 
form; application not obvious). Ord. Melastomacem. A 
small genus (two or three species) of Btove, branched 
shrubs or under-shrubs, natives of the Malayan Peninsula 
and islands. Flowers Bm&ll, whorled, in terminal or 
almost radical panicles ; calyx obtusely four- or five- 
toothed, persistent ; petals four or five, acute, small ; 
stamens eight or ten, almost equal. Leaves long-stalked, 
ample, ovate, ovate-oblong, or orbicular, entire or slightly 
toothed. Only one species has been introduced. For 
culture, see Melastoma. 

A Qrlflitlil 1 (Griffith's) JL white, numerous, spreading ; panicle 
elongated, narrow ; scape red, erect, 8in. long. June. 1. ample, 
orbicular, deeply cordate, leathery, glandular-toothed, seven- to 
nine-ribbed, bronzy green above, reddish beneath. Malayan 
Peninsula, 1893. (B. M. 7324.) 

ALLOFKYLLU8. A synonym of Schmidelia 

(which see). 

AlaLOFLECTUS. Synb. Crantzia (of Scopoli) 
Lophia. Including Heintzia and Macrochlamys. About 
thirty Bpecies have been referred to this genus, all 
natives of tropical America, from Brazil to the West 
Indies and Central America. To those described on p. 49, 
Vol. I., the following should be added: 

A conoolor (one-coloured). A form of A. dichrous, with red 
flowers. Brazil, 1846. (B. M. 4371.) 

A Lynchel (Lynch’s) JL yellow, hairy, in axillary clusters, the 
large calyces tinged with red. July. 1. oblong-lanceolate, 
acuminate, unequally crenate-serrate, green above with a red 
midrib and veins, sanguineous-purple beneath, thickened into 
a short petiole. Stem robust. Colombia (?), 1890. (B. M. 

727L) 

A Sohlimii (Schlim’s) JL, calyx cinnabar, spotted with green, 
large ; corolla scarlet or yellowish in the lower part, of a 
beautiful violet above, urceolate, nearly regular ; pedicels, 
axillary, twin or few. 1. oblong, acuminate, rounded or almost 
cordate at base, dark green above, purplish-violet beneath. 
Colombia, 185L (F. d. S. 827.) 

A tlgrlnus (tiger-marked) Jl. erect or nearly so; calyx 
yellowish-green, tinged with red ; corolla white, funnel-shaped, 
half as long again as the calyx, the lobes spotted with purple. 
Midwinter. 1. large, opposite, fleshy, ovate, acuminate, hoary 
and pale beneath, strongly veined, h. 2ft. to 5ft. Caraceas, 
1852. 8yn. Heintzia tigrina. (B. M. 4774.) 

ALLOTMENTS. These are readily procured in any 
district where the demand for such exists, as they are 
now regulated by Acte of Parliament — the Allotments Act 
of 1887, the Allotments Aot of 1890, and the Local 
Government Act of 1894 — the duty of making enquiries 
into such demands for allotments being delegated to the 
sanitary authority. Parish councils also have power to 
hire land for allotment purposes, and if they are satisfied 
that allotments are required, and are unable to hire by 
agreement land suitable for the purpose, they may make 
representations to the County Council. That body is still 
further empowered, and may make an order authorising 
the Parish Council to hire compulsorily such land as they 
specify. The period over which such hiring extends must 
not be less than fourteen years, nor more than thirty- 
five years. It is also provided that the Parish Council 
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Allotments — continued. 

may let to one person an allotment or allotments exceeding 
one aore ; but in the case of compulsorily hired land it 
must not exceed four acres of pasture or an acre of arable 
and three acres of pasture. By the Allotments Compensa- 
tion Act holders are, moreover, compensated for growing 
crops, labour, and manure expended in anticipation of a 
crop ; and where the previous consent of the landlord has 
been obtained for fruit-trees, bushes, drainage, and such 
buildings as are allowed to be erected. This Act applies 
alike to cottage gardens and to holdings under two acres 
cultivated as a garden or as a farm, or partly as a garden 
or as a farm. Another point for which provision is made 
is to relieve holders of allotments from being assessed for 
sanitary purposes at a higher rate than other lands under 
cultivation. At one time England only was included in 
the Act, but now Scotland also participates. 

AXMfiXDXA. Syn. Aruba. About ten species are 
known, all natives of Brazil. 

AlalTUS. Including Clethropsis. About fourteen 
species, broadly dispersed over Europe, Central and North 
Asia, North America, and the Andes of South America, 
are here included. The only British species is A. glu- 
tino8a. 

The gold and silver-leaved varieties may be increased 
by grafting in the open air in Maroh on stocks of the 
common species (Alnus glutinosa) , which should have 
been inserted the previous spring, as the plants should 
be firmly established before the scions are put on. The 
latter should be of well-ripened wood and about 4in. in 
length. 

To the species, Ac., described on p. 50, Vol. I., the 
following should be added: 

A acuminata (taper-pointed), barren catkins cylindrical, sessile 
or pedicellate, often racemose and terminal, rarely axillary. 
fertile catkins ovate-oblong, racemose, usually axillary. L ovate 
or roundish-ovate, usually acuminate, rarely acute, rounded at 
base, irregularly or doubly toothed. Mountains of tropical 
America, Ac. 

A a. Mlrbelii (Mirbel’s). 1. unequally toothed, glaucous beneath, 
the nerves and veins pale ferruginous-pubescent. Peru, Ac. 

A cordate (cordate). A synonym of A. cordifolia. 

A glutinosa aoutlfolla (acute-leaved). 1. obovate or oblong, 
almost acuminate at apex, wedge-shaped at base. Syn. 
A. oblongata. 

A Incana hirsute (hairy). I almost orbicular, obtuse, downy 
on both surfaces. 

A L pendula nova (pendulous, new). An elegant, weeping 
variety, adapted for moist places. 

A L pinna till da (pinnately cleft). L pinnatifld. 

A i. siblrloa (Siberian). 1. elliptic-orbicular, glabrescent, heart- 
shaped at base, rounded at the apex. 

A Japonloa (Japanese), catkins ellipsoid, obtuse, Ain. to Jin. 
long, nearly or quite Ain. thick. L elliptic or elliptic-ovate, 
acuminate, serrated, acute at base, 2in. to 4in. long, lin. to 2in. 
broad. Japan, 1886. Tree. (G. A F. 1893, p. 345, f. 53.) 

A Mlrbelii (Mirbel’s). A variety of A. acuminata. 

A nepalensis (Nepaull barren catkins 4 in. to lOin. long, in 
terminal, drooping panicles, fertile catkins lin. long, pendulous 
in flower, fr., spikes in lateral, erect panicles. 1 . elliptic-lanceo- 
late, acute, entire or nearly so, din. to Yin. long, 2in. to 4in. broad, 
slightly glaucous beneath ; petioles lin. to 2in. long. Temperate 
Himalayas. Syn. Clethropsis nepalensis. 

A nitida (shining).* fl. appearing after the leaves ; barren catkins 
2in. long, in terminal, erect racemes ; fertile catkins lin. to 2 in. 
long. fr., spikes solitary or in erect racemes. 1. elliptic-ovate or 
elliptic-acuminate, 4in. to 8in. long, sometimes Din. broad, 
obscurely crenate or entire, cuneate or rarely rounded at base. 
Branchlets pubescent. Trunk sometimes 15ft. in girth. A. 100ft. 
Temperate Himalayas. (B. M. 7654.) 

A oblongata (oblong). A synonym of A. glutinosa acutifolia. 
A oregana (Oregon). A form of A. rubra. 

A orientelia (Eastern), catkins , young ones of both sexes 

glutinous, pedunculate. 1. ovate-elliptic or ovate-oblong, rounded 
or rarely almost cordate at base, the margins simply or doubly 
crenate-toothed. Orient, Ac. 

A pubesoens (downy). A hybrid between A. glutinosa and 
A. incana. 

A rhombifolla (rhomb-leaved).* 1 . ovate or ovate-oblong, 2in. 
to 3in. long, obtuse or acute, cuneate at base, irregularly glan- 
dular-toothed, smooth above, slightly pubescent beneath. 


Ain 118 — continued. 


California, 1888. An ornamental tree, similar to A. rubra, but 
having slenderer branches, the dark brown bark scarcely dotted 
with white, and the nutlets with a thickened margin, not winged. 
(Sargent, Silva of N. America, p. 456— California, Ac.) 


A rubra (red), catkins ovate-elliptic, fr., nutlets winged. 
1. ovate-elliptic, obtusely lobulate or crenate, large, petiolate, 
acute or obtuse, glaucescent and prominently reddish on the 
nerves beneath, highly glabrous on both sides. A. 20ft. Van- 
couver Island, Ac. A. oregana 1s a form of this species. 

A serrulate (slightly serrated), barren catkins elongated, 
drooping, fertile catkins ovoid, shortly pedunculate. January 
to March. I obovate, obtuse or abruptly pointed, 2in. to 4in. 
long, thickiah, usually pubescent beneath, acute at base, shortly 
^etiolate ; stipules oval, obtuse. A. 3ft. to 12ft North America, 

A stbtrlOA (Siberian), of Fischer. A form of A. incana. 

A sibiiioa, of gardens. A synonym of A. glutinosa. 

A vlresoena (greenish). A handsome Alder, allied to A. incana. 
Colorado, 1897. 


ALOCAS1A In addition to the score of species, 
natives of tropical Asia, the Malayan Archipelago, Ac., 
there is now a good selection of hybrid Alocasias. To 
those described on pp. 50-1, Vol. I., the following should 
be added : 


A seqniloba (emial-lobed). fl., spathe shining green, the tube 
Din. long, the limb 2£in. long, oblong, acute, reflexed, with 
revolute margins ; peduncle 9in. or more in length. 1. hastate- 
sagittate, the terminal lobe 7in. to 12in. long, 3m. to 6in. broad, 
shortly cuspidate at apex, the basal lobes 6£in. to 121in. long, 
l)in. to 2} in. broad. German New Guinea, 1895. Plant 
glabrous. 

A albo-vlolacea (white and violet). A synonym of Xantho- 
soma maculatum. 


A argynea (silvery). 1. hastate-lanceolate, very large, dark 
with a silvery sheen, and having a prominent midrib. 


SST' 


A argyroneura (silvery-nerved). A synonym of Caladium 
Schomourgkii. 

A Augnstiana (Auguste Linden’s). L peltate, repand, green, 
the primary nerves paler, as is also the under-surface ; petioles 
lft to lift long, |in. to Din. thick at base, terete, rosy, with 
brown hieroglyphic spots. 1886. (L H. 1886, 593). 

A Chantrleri (Chan trier’s).* L about lft. long and 6in. broad, 
oblong-sagittate, peltate, with undulated margins, deep olive- 
green above, the veins narrowly bordered with silvery white ; 
under-surface deep violet-red; petioles slightly dilated, with 
sheathing base, cylindrical, green, lightly barred with olive. A 
hybrid between A. metallica and A. Sanderiana. (I. H. xxxv. 
t 64 ; R. H. 1887, p. 465.) 


A coriaoea (leathery! L dark green, with clear green ribe ; 
petioles rose-coloured when young, then rosy-white, marbled 
with green. 1893. 

;; spadix 
4ft. long, 

, „ green above, 

pie on the lower surface ; petioles about 2ft. long. Penang, 


A denndata (denuded), fl. on a long, slender peduncle. 
1. triangular-sagittate, shortly acuminate, about one-third as 
broad as long, the basal lobes nearly as long as the anticous, 
the cost® marginal. India and Singapore. 

A Dossil (Doss’s). L large, olive-green, with brownish-red 
nerves and petioles. 1893. 

A omlnens (eminent), fl., spathe tube light green, Din. long, 
the lamina greenish-white, veiny, Din. to 4in. long, reflexed ; 
spadix light green and creamy -white, Din. to 4±in. long; 
peduncles in pairs (? always), lft to lift long. L peltate, 
ovate-sagittate, 20in. to 22m. long, 9in. to lOiin. broad, dark 
green above, the under-surface purple, with very pale midrib 
and primary veins ; petioles Dft to 4£ft long, terete, lin. 
thick at base, olive-green, with a coppery hue, and barred 
blackish-green. Malaya, 1887. 

A erythrsea (red). A synonym of Caladium Schomburgki 
Schmitzii. 

A GaolalnU (Gaulain’s). I cordate, dark green above with a 
violet hue along the nerves, beneath light violet with blackish 
nerves. 1890. A robust plant 

A glgas (gigantic). L 5ft high, of an intense green above, 
paler beneath, deeply cut; petioles pale green, mottled. 1897. 
A handsome plant, remarkable for its size. 

A grandls (large).* fl., spathe white, marked with carmine lines 
on the outside, having a short, mottled green tube ; peduncles 
about lOin. long. L ovate-sagittate, l|ft to 2ft long, lit broad, 
bright green above, blackish-green beneath ; petioles blackish. 
3ft to Dft long. Bast Indian Archipelago, 1886. A noble and 
ornamental plant. 

A guttata imperlalis (imperial), fl, spathe white, spotted 
red on the tube. L elliptic-sagittate, acute, lft to .lift long, 
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Alocasia — cont i n ued. 

3ft to lift broad, dark gTccn above with slightly paler spaces 
between the nerves, purplish beneath. Borneo, 1885. A tine 
foliage plant (L H. 18»l, 541.) 

A. indioa (Indian). /f., snathe pale yellow-green, 8in. to 12in. 
long ; spadix as long. 1. 2it. to 3ft. long, ovate, deeply sagittate- 
cordate, repand, the tip a deflexed cusp, the basal lobes some- 
times shortly connate ; petioles stout, traversely clouded. Stem 
8ft high, 3in. to 8in. in diameter. Tropical Asia. 

A. Johnston! The correct name is Cyrtotpenna Johnstoni. 

A. Llndonl (Auguste Linden’s).* 1. 8in. long, 44in. to 6in. broad, 
glabrous, green above, with yellowish-white midrib and prin- 
cipal veins paler beneath, cordate-ovate, very long-acuminate, 
the sinus large, triangular ; petioles white or greenish-white, 
lOin. to 12in. long, 4 in. to 3>n. thick, erect, terete, channelled, 
amplexicaul, with decurrent sheaths naif their length. Malaya, 
1886. a U. 1886, 603.) 



Fiu 35. Alocasia Lowii o rand is. 


A. Lowii grandis (lai^e). 1. broader than in the type, of a 
deeper metallic brownish-green; veins greyish-green, snowy. 
189o. A fine variety. See rig. 35. 

A. Luclani (Lucien Linden’s). 1. peltate, ovate, cuspidate at 
apex, obcordate at base, dark green above, with pale cinereous 
veins and margins, purple beneath ; basal lobes ovate-deltoid ; 
petioles very long, thick, pale, dotted and spotted browm. 1887. 
A hybrid between A. Thibautiana and A. Putzeyri. (I. II. 
ser. v. 27.) 

A. Margaritae (Marguerite's! 1. large, obcordate, peltate, 
repand, rather thick, bullate, highly glabrous above, except on 
the blackish midrib and primary veins; sinus triangular, the 
apex at the junction of the petiole ; petioles terete, puberulous, 
brownish-purple, sheathing at base, tne sheaths rosy-margined. 
Java, 1886. (L H. 1886, 611.) 

A. mar gin a ta (margined), yT., spatho tube green, lin. to If in. 
long, the lamina pale greenish-white, usually striped and spotted 
dull purple at back ; spadix white, bin. to 7in. long. /. lift, to 
2ft. long, llin. to 14in. broad, broadly cordate-ovate, slightly 
sinuate-margined, rounded into a shortly-pointed apex ; petioles 
2ft. to 34ft. long, with zigzag marks of blackish-brown the 
sheaths broadly margined with blackish-brown. Brazil. 1887. 

A. odora (odorous). The correct name of Colocasxa odorata. 

A. PorteL See Schizocasla PorteL 

A. princeps (foremost). l. sagittate, the hinder lobes narrow and 
spreading, forming a triangular, open sinus, the margins deeply 
sinuate, the upper surface of a metallic olive-green, with darkened 
midribs and primary veins, the under-surface greyish -green, with 
dark chocolate-brown veins and margin ; petioles slender, grey- 
ish-green, heavily marbled chocolate-brown. Malayan Archi- 
pelago, 1888. 

A. Pucciana (Signor Pucci’sX /. peltate, oval-sagittate, 14ft. 
long, about 9in. broad, deep green above, the pure white veins 
surrounded by a silvery-white zone ; under-surface glossy pur- 
plish ; petioles fleshy, smooth, cylindrical, pale purplish, marked 
with wavy, irregular zones of dull crimson-red ; in the upper 
portion these markings disappear. 1887. Garden hybrid. 

A. Putzevsi (Putzeys’).* 1. similar in shape to those of A. longi- 
/06a, dark green, the midrib, primary anu secondary veins, and 
margins bordered with white ; under-surf ace dark purple. 
Sumatra, 1882. (L H. 445.) SYN. A 1 Vatsoniana (G. C. 1893, xiii., 
p. 442, l 83). 

A. Regina (queen), y!., spit he tube ovoid, lin. long, 3in. to 
4in. in diameter, ivory-white, spotted purple, the blade white, 


Alocasia— continued . 

2in. to 2Ain. long, reflexed ; spadix sessile, rather shorter than 
the spathe. 1. ovate-cordate, repand, somewhat fleshy, glabrous 
above, except the pubescent midrib and veins, dull brownish- 
^mjle^beneath^yierijdes terete, spotted fuscous-purple. Borneo, 

A Rognleri. See Schizocasla Regnicri. 

A revorsa (reversed). 1. ovate-sagittate, greyish -green, the 
primary veins broadly bordered with dark green. A less than 1ft. 
Philippine Islands, 1890. An attractive foliage plant. (B. M. 7498 ) 
A Sanderlana (Sander’s).* 1. deflexed, glossy, arrow'-shaped, 
w ith three lateral lobes on each side, peltately affixed, the mid- 
rib and borders ivory-white, the surface bright green, with 
metallic-blue reflections ; petioles erect, brownish -green, striately 
mottled. Philippine^ 1884. 

A S. gandavensis (Ghent). 1., young ones purplish, with ver- 
milion-tinted veins, these colours remaining constant above, 
but changing to green beneath. 1896. (I. &. 1896, t. 65.) 

A S. nobllis (noble). L large, dark metallic green, w ith bronzy- 
red reflections; midrib and prominent veins greenish- white, 
margined on either side with a band of greyish-rose. 1893. 

A slngaporcnsis (Singapore). This mainly differs from A. de- 
ntuiata in having tnangular-ovate-hastate leaves with divaricate 
lobes, h. 14ft. Singapore. 

A slnuata (sinuate), yf., spathe light green, 3in. long: spadix 
shorter than the spathe ; peduncle as long as, or longer than, the 
petioles. 1. sagittate, with sinuate margins ; upper side of the 
young ones very dark green along the principal veins, with a 
lighter green between ; older ones dark green above, the under- 
side whitish-green. Philippines, 1885. 

A Voitohii (Veitch’s). A synonym of A. Lourii. 

A Villen envoi (Comte de Villeneuve’sX /., blades very unequal ; 
petioles wholly spotted with brown. Borneo, 1887. Closely 
allied to A. longiloba. (I. U. ser. v. 21.) 

A Watsoniana (Watson’s). A synonym of A. Putzeyeii. 

A. intermedia , A. Kerchovei, and A. Martin Cahuzac are other 
forms in cultivation. 

Other garden hybrids are: eonepicua, gibba, mortSontaneiurie, 
nobUis , Jtex, Rodigaeiana, and Uhinki, 

ALOE. Including Bowiea (of Haworth), Pachidendron , 
and Rhipodendron. The name Aloe is in common use for 
Agave t which belongs to a different natural order ; there is 
a widespread, but totally erroneous, belief that the Aloe 
(meaning tho Agave) flowers only onco in 100 years. See 
Agave. 

These succulents are largely employed for tho decora- 
tion of tho greenhouse, their foliage varying considerably, 
and being, in some cases, very ornamental. To the species 
described on pp. 51-3, Vol. I., the following should be 
added. Several plants formerly classed hereunder are 
now referred to Haworthia. 

A abyss inica. In addition to Peaooekii , tho following 

varieties exist in Continental gardens : erecta (erect), glauca 
(bluish-green), macidata (spotted), pygmcca (dwarf), recurvata 
(recurved), and robtuta (stout). 

A aurantiaca (orange). yf. all deflexed ; perianth bright 
yellow, tinged with red wdien young, 14m. long ; raceme very 
dense, 5in. to 6in. long, 2in. in diameter; peduncle as long as 
tho leaves, l. lanceolate, 8in. to 9in. long, 14in. broad, plain 
green, with small pale teeth. Stems sub-erect, several feet 
long, Jin. thick. 1892. 

A bracliystachys (short-spiked), yf. pink and yellow, tubular, 
tipped with green, l^in. long, the lobes Ungulate, shorter than 
the tube ; raceme dense, simple, oblong, 6m. long ; peduncle 
flexuous, about as long as tho leaves. 1. about twenty, 
crowded at the top of the stem, ensiform, 14ft. to 2ft. long, 
iin. thick ; marginal prickles deltoid. Stem long, slender, 
erect, simple. Zanzibar, 1884. (B. M. 7399.) 

A Buchanan! (Buchanan’s^. yf. pale reddish and greenish, 
lin. long, on very long pedicels ; raceme dense, few-flowered ; 
scape simple, lift. long. L, produced ones eight to ten, lin- 
to 14ft long, 4in. broad at base, linear-subulate, distichous, 
deeply channelled, often white - spotted towards the base ; 
marginal prickles few, very minute. Shirti Highlands, Tropical 
Africa, 1894. 

A. clitoris (ciliated). The correct name of A. ciliata. 

A ferox (fierce), yf., perianth red, clavate, liin. long; raceme 
very dense, 1ft. or more in length ; pedicels very short ; peduncle 
2ft. long, branched near the base. 1. thirty to fifty, densely 
aggregated, lanceolate, 14ft. to 2ft. long, 4in. to 6in. broad, with 
thick, brown marginal prickles. Stem 10ft. to 15ft. high, 4in. to 
6in. thick. (B. M. 1975.) 

A hctcracantha (variable-spined). yf. bright coral-red, 14in. 
long ; spike elongated, dense ; flower-stem branching. 1. in a 
rosette, lanceolate, acuminate, 6in. to 12in. long, 14in. to 24in. 
broad, unarmed, or with a few teeth on the margins, and with 
one or tw’o raised lines down the face. Native country unknown. 
1886. (B. M. 6863.) 
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Aloe — continued. 

A Hildebrandtll (Hildebrandt’s). JI., perianth cylindrical, less 
than lin. long, the outer segments red, the inner ones reddish* » 
yellow, with a green keel; panicle lax, Uft. long: peduncle 
short, compressed. L loosely disposed, spreading, lanceolate, 
bin. to lOin. long, l&in. to 2in. broad at the clasping base, 
gradually tapering to an acuminate point, rounded at back, the 
margins toothed. Stem simple, erect, lift, to 2ft. long. Eastern 
tropical Africa, 1882. (B. M. 6981.) 

A terfg nis (remarkable). Ji. racemose, numerous; perianth 
whitish, lined green towards the apex, straight, fifteen to six- 
teen lines long ; stamens exserted ; peduncle 18in. to 20in. high, 
clothed with whitish bracts. L thirty to forty, ascending, often 
incurred and slightly falcate, glaucous-green, Yin. to liin. long, 
lin. to liin. broad at base, tapering tom fine point, with tuber- 
cular points on the convex back. Stem about 3in. high. 1885. 
Hybrid. (G. C. n. a, xxiv., p. 41.) 

A lnwirti (Kirk's), fi. reddish-yellow, tipped with brown, above 
lin. long ; inflorescence 2ft. long, with three branches ; racemes 
dense, tne end one nearly lfk long. 1. thirty to forty in a 
dense rosette, spreading, lanceolate, nearly lft long. 2in. broad, 
lin. thick, very smooth, with large marginal teeth. Caudex 
short, stout, erect Zanzibar, 1893. (B. M. 7386.) 

A longlarlstata (long-awned). a synonym of A. aristata. 

A longiflora (long-flowered), Ji., perianth primrose-yellow, 
cylindrical, Uin. long ; raceme dense, simple, 6in. to 8in. long ; 

r dicels erecto-patent ; peduncle shorter than the raceme. 

spreading, ensiform, Uft to l£ft long, liin. broad, gradually 
tapering to a long point, glossy-green, unspotted, with crowded 
marginal teeth. Stem simple, lift long below the rosette. 1885. 
(G. C. 1888, iv., p. 756.) 

A Lnntll (W. Lunt’s). Ji. reddish-green at the tips, less than lin. 
long ; panicle consisting of four or five long, lax, racemes, the 
Bide ones spreading horizontally. 1. seven or eight in a dense 
rosette at the top of the stem, ensiform. lft long. 2in. broad, 
unarmed, thick, recurved. Southern Arabia, 1894. Plant shortly 
caulescent (B. M. 7448.) 

A Monteiroi (Mrs. Monteiro’s) perianth dull red, cylin- 
drical, lin. long ; raceme moderately dense, 4in. to 6in. long. 2*in. 
in diameter : pedicels ascending, iln. long ; peduncle simple, 
lift long. L about a dozen in a dense rosette, ensiform, lft 
long, lin. broad, gradually tapering to a point, copiously spotted, 
armed with medium teeth. Stem very short 1889. (G. C. 

1889, vL, p. 523.) 

A penduliflora (pendulous-flowered). JI, pale yellow ; raceme 
dense, turned up at the extremity of the pendulous scape. L lax. 
attenuated, pale green, flattish above, having small marginal 
prickles. Zanzibar, 1888. A distinct plant, remarkable for the 
way in which the pendulous scape appears to arise from the base 
of the back of the leavea (G. C. 1888, iv., p. 178.) 

A pratensia (meadow-loving).* JL, perianth bright red. tipped 
green, cylindrical. Uin- long ; segments lanceolate, united only at 
the base ; pedicels ascending ; raceme dense, cylindrical, 6 in. to 
12ul long ; peduncle stout, simple, lft. or more long, with copious, 
empty bracts. L sixty to eighty in a dense rosette, oblong- 
lanceolate, acuminate, the outer ones Sin. to 6in. long, the inner 
ones smaller, Uin. broad at base, margined with red-brown 
spinea Plant stemlees. (B. M. 6705.) 

A Schweinfurthii (Schweinfurth’s). JI orange and yellow, 
disposed in tall, much-branched, many-flowered panicles. 

1. tufted, fleshy, lanceolate, acuminate, remotely toothed on the 
margins. North-east tropical Africa, 1898. A magnificent species. 
(B. M. 7667.) 

A striata is the correct name of A. atbodncta. 

A *. oligoepeila (few-stained). This differs from the type in 
its narrower leaves with a broad white border, taller stem, and 
more erect habit. 1894. 

A volubilia. See Bowloa volnbllU. 

Hybrids. A number of Aloe hybrids haye been raised 
within the last few years, of which the following may be 
mentioned, the names of the parents, where known, being 
given in parentheses. 

A Bodlnghausli ( Gasteria nigricans and A. longiarietata). 

A Bogulnil ( Oatteria verrucosa and A. longiarietata). 

AJT) Chludowll (probably Oatteria scaberrima and O. verrucosa). 
A oyanea (A. glauea and A. incana). 

A de Lae til (A. cUiaris and A. succotrina). 

A Derbetxl {Oatteria adnacifolia and A. rubro-cincta). 

A JCO Holtxel (i Oatteria verrucosa and Haworthia Radxda). 

A Hoyeri (A. serrulata and Lomatophyllum borbonicum). 

AfT) hybrida gloriosa ( Lomatophyllum borbonicum and 
Gasteria maculata). 

A lmbrlcata (parentage not stated). 

A LapaiaH ( Gasteria maculata and A. longiarietata) 

AJJ) Lanebel {Oatteria pulchra and O. scaberrima). 

A Nowotnyl {A. longiarietata and ?). 

A(7) Quehlll {Oatteria maculata and O. picta). 

A Slmonlana {Oatteria disticha and A. longiarietata). 


ALONA belongs to Tribe Nolanem of Ord. Con- 
volvulacese. It embraces half-a-dozen species, confined to 
Chili 

ALONSO A Syn. Hemimeris (of Humboldt, Bon- 
pland, and Kunth). About a dozen species of this genus 
have been described; they are found on the Andes of 
tropical America, from Pern to Mexico. To those 
given on p. 58, YoL I., the following should be added : 

A acutifolia (acute-leaved). JL scarlet: anterior lobe of the 
corolla three or four times as long as the calyx ; raceme long 
and loose. Jane. L petiol&te. ovate - lanceolate, serrated, 
narrowed at base. Branchlets elongated. Pern, 1790. (R. G. 
849.) 

A intermedia (Intermediate). A synonym of A. incitifolia. 
Syns. Celsia urtiocefolia (B. M. 471), Hemimeris intermedia 
(L. B. C. 1456). 

A linifolla gracilis (slender). The bright orange-scarlet 
flowers and graceful foliage combine to make this more effective 
than the type. 

ALOTSXA Bentham and Hooker include this under 
Lippia (which see). 

ALPIKTE. Growing on mountains above the timber- 
line. 

ALPINE GARDENS. Below is given a selection 
of plants which are suitable to the Alpine or rock gar- 
den. Many of them are also adapted for the front row 
of a select border, and the majority are free-growing. 
Shade-lovers are distinguished by an asterisk (•), and 
border-plants by a dagger (f). 

Acssna microphylla , A. repens , and A. myrxophylla; Acan • 
tholimon glumaceum ; Achillea ru pestris, A. tomentosa , 
A. umbellate , and A. Clavmmw ; f Adonis vemalis and 
A. pyrenaica ; fJEthionema coridifolium and JE. saxatUe ; 
Ajuga genevensis ; f Allium in variety; fAlyssum monta- 
num, A. saaatile, and A. s. compactwn ; Androsace camea , 
A. lanuginosa , and A. sarmentosa; f Anemone apennina , 
fA. narcissiflora , *A. Pulsatilla, fA. fulgent, *A. Hepatica , 
and *A. vemalis ; fAntennaria tomentosa, useful for 
dry, hot places; Anthyllis montana ; m Aquilegia 
glatndulosa ; fArabis aXbida, A. procurrens , and A. 
graminifolia ; f Armaria in variety for dry places 
t Aster alpinus / fAubrietia deltoidea Campbelli , fA. df 
grssca , fA. d. grandiflora , fA. d. Henderson* and A. d. 
Lexchtlinxi ; Auricula (Alpine) in variety. Brodima, all 
the species ; Bulbocodium vemum. Oallirhoe involucrata ; 
CaXochortus in variety; Campanula garganica, and many 
other speoies ; Cer ostium tomentosum $ Chionodowa Lu- 
ddite, 0. Alien*, and C. sardensis; Colchicum , many 
species; fCorydalis lutea , dry places; Crocus species, 
especially C. speciosus, and the winter-flowering kinds; 
• Cyclamen europssum, • C . hederse folium, and C. repandum. 
Daphne Blagayana ; f Dianthus neglectus, fD. csssxus, and 
fD. alpinus ; m Dodecatheon Meadia alba, *D. Henderson* , 
and D. Jeffreyi ; Draba Mavoii and D. pyrenaica ; and 
Dry as octopetala. Eranthis hyemalis ; Erica in variety; 
Erinus alpinus ; Erysimum pulchellum , for dry places; 
and Erythronium in variety. FritUlaria , all the small kinds. 
Oeum montanum ; and Onaphalivm Leontopodium. 
Helianthemum , for very hot, dry banks; and f Heuchera 
sanguinea and L. s. grandiflora Iberis corremfolia and 
Little Gem ; Ionopsidium acaule ; and Iris reticulate, 
I. Bakeriana, I. persica, and many other species. Leu- 
coium, several species; Linaria alpina and L. pallida; 
Lithospermum gramin ifolium and L. prostratum; and 
Lychnis alpina. f*Meconopsis cambrica ; fMuscari, all 
the species ; Morisia hypogsea ; and Myosotis alpestris 
and M. semperfiorens. Narcissus minimus, and other 
small species and varieties. (Enothera macrocarpa ; 
*t Omphalodes vema ; and Onosma echoides. Phlox, 
various kinds ; Phyteuma Scheuchseri , and var. Charmelii 
and P. MichelH; f Primula cortusoides, fP. denticulate, 
fP. cashmiriana and P. marginata ; and f Prunella grandi- 
flora. *Ramondia pyrenaica. Saxifraga 8empervivum, 
and 8edum in variety; * Short ia galacifolia ; Silo ne, 
many species ; Soldanella alpina, S. minima, and 
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Alpine Gardens — continued. 

8. montana ; aad 8tatice tatarica. fTiarella cordifolia ; 
and 9 Trillium grandiflorum. Veronica prostrata, and 
V. Teucrium. Wahlenbergia tenuifolia. Zauschneria cadi- 
fomica. 

ALPINE BOSE APPLE. This 1b the popular 
name for a very characteristic gall-like excrescence oc- 
curring on the leaves of Rhododendron hirsutum and 
R. ferrugineum, two of the most extensively planted 
of alpine shrubs. They vary considerably as to size and 
texture, but are of a dirty creamy-white, tinged on the 
sunny side with a bright pink, and in summer are covered 
with a kind of bloom. The fungus responsible for the 
malformation is Exobasidium Rhododendri , of the group 
Baxidiomyce tes, to which belong several of the most 
de st r uc t i ve tree-fungi in Agaricus and Polyporus , as well 
as some of the most useful, considered from an economic 


Alpinia — continued . 

late, unequal-sided, 2ft long, reddish-pilose on the margins 
and on the nerves beneath. Stems pubescent, 10ft to 12ft 
high. Southern Asia, 1814. 

A. oasmlea (blue). JL reddish-purple, less than lin. long; 
thyrse terminal, 4in. to 8in. long, appearing as a simple 
raceme at first but most of the peduncles developing two to 
six flowers. May. 1. oblong-lanceolate, often abovelft long 
and 2in. broad, acutely acuminate, shortly petiolate above 
the sheath. Stem 4ft to 5ft high. Australia, 1820. 8tn. 
Hellenia ccsrulea. 

A* calca r ata (spurred). JL medium-sized ; corolla segments 
greenish -white, oblong; Dp beautifully variegated with red 
and yellow on a pale ground, the edges slightly incurved, the 
base spurred ; panicle dense, 3in. to 4in. long. September. L 
lanceolate, 6in. to 12in. long, lin. to 2in. broad, acuminate, glossy 
on both surfaces. Stem slender, 2ft to 4ft high. India 
and China, 1800. (R R. 14L) Sm A. cemua (B. M. 1900). 

A. cornua (drooping). A synonym of A. calcarata. 

Am magnlfl oa ( m ag nifi cent). A synonym of Amomum magni - 
ficum. 



Fig. 36. Alsophila asperjl 


point of view — the edible Mushrooms. The galled parts 
should be removed and burned as soon as they are noticed. 
They are also called Rhododendron Galls. 

AXFXHXA. Stns. Albina , Buekia, Catimbium , 
Qalanga, Heritiera (of Retz), Languas , and Martensia. 
Including Hellenia . Okd. Scitaminess. This genus 
comprises nearly forty species, natives of tropical and sub- 
tropical Asia, Australia, and the Pacific Islands. To those 
described on p. 54, Vol L, the following should be added : 

A, (Allughas). JL small, crowded ; corolla segments 

greenish-white, linear-oblong; Up pink, cune&te, distinctly 
emargin&te ; panicle erect, (An. to 12in. long, narrow. February 
and March. L oblong-lanceolate, 1ft to lift long. 3in. to 
6in. broad, glossy on both surfaces. Stem 3ft to 6ft high. 
India, Ac., 1796. Stn. Hellenia AUughas (A. B. XL 501). 

Am anrienlata (auricledl JL reddish-yellow, smaller than in 
A. nutans; raceme nodding, many-flowered. Spring. 1. lanceo- 


A, malacoensls (Malaccan). JL, corolla segments white, oblong, 
lin. long ; lip ovate, eraarginate. l£in. to 2in. long, the margins 
pale, the centre beautifully vanegated with red and yellow ; 
raceme erect, simple, 6in. to 12in. long. April. 1. 2ft to 3ft 
long, oblong-lanceolate, pubescent beneath. Stem 6ft to 10ft 
high. India, Ac., 179a (B. R. 32a) 

A. ofBolnarum (officinal). Jl. white, sessile in a simple spike; 
Up oblong, obtuse, entire or emarginate, the disk nerved with 
blood-red. Winter. L narrow-lanceolate, caudate-acuminate, 
highly glabrous, narrowed to a sessile sheath at base ; sheath 
elongated, produced in an erect ligule. Stem tuberous at base, 
erect, leafy. South China, 188a (B. M. 6995.) 

Am pnmila (dwarf). JL about lin. long, in a short, rather dense 
spike, about two to each bract, sessile, sub-erect ; calyx bright 
red ; corolla pink, the Up recurved or almost revolute ; scape 
or flowering stem radical, about 2in. long. April. 1. two or 
three together, erect from the rootstock, 4in. to 6in. long, elUptic 
or elliptic-lanceolate, acuminate, green, with whitish stripes, 
pale green beneath ; petioles 2in. to 41n. long, sheathing below. 
Lo-fan-Shan Mountains, China, 1883. (B. M. 6832.) 
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Alpinia — continued. 

Am xingiberina (Zingiber-like). JL erect, lin. long ; calyx about 
tin. long ; lateral and dorsal lobes of the corolla pale green ; 
lip white, veined crimson, broadly ovate, obtuse : panicle nearly 
erect, lOin. to 12in. long. July. L lOin. to 12in. long, 3in. broad, 
oblanceolate-oblong. acute and abruptly cuspidate, glabrous. 
Stems 4ft. to 5ft. high. Rhizomes lin. in diameter, resembling 
ginger. 8iam, 1884. (R M. 6944.) 

A LSEUOSMIA (from a Isos, a grove, and euosmia , a 
grateful odour ; the powerful fragrance of the flowers 
scents the woods in their native haunts). Ord. Capri - 
foliacese. A small genus (four speoies) of highly glabrous, 
polymorphous, greenhouse shrubs, confined to New Zealand. 
Flowers greenish or reddish, axillary, solitary or fascicled, 
sweetly scented ; calyx tube ovoid, the limb four- or five- 
lobed ; corolla tubular or funnel-shaped, the tube elongated, 
the limb of four or five equal, spreading lobes; stamens 


ALSINE. Included under Arenaria (which see). 

▲LSOMXTKA (said to be derived from also*, a 
grove, and mitra, a mitre; probably in allusion to the 
plant crowning the trees). Ord. Cucurbitacem. A small 
genus (three to five species) of large, stove, climbing 
shrubs, extending from Nepaul through Malaya to North 
Australia. Flowers white, small, dioecious, in compound 
panicles ; calyx and corolla both rotate and five-parted ; 
stamens five. Fruit often large, elongated. Leaves 
having three oblong, entire leaflets. Tendrils simple or 
bifid. Only one of the species has been introduced. It 
thrives in a rich loamy compost and requires an abundance 
of water during the period of growth. It may be pro- 
pagated by seeds, or by cuttings inserted over bottom- 
heat. 





al> 




Fio. 37. Alsophila atrovirens. 


four or five ; pedicels bracteolate at base. Fruit a purple, 
ovoid, many-seeded berry. Leaves alternate, rarely oppo- 
site, petiolate, membranous, linear-lanceolate, ovate, or 
rhomboid, entire or toothed, with minute tufts of hairs in 
the axils of the nerves beneath. A. macrophylla is the 
only species introduced to cultivation. It thrives in well- 
drained, peaty soil, and likes plenty of air and light. Pro- 
pagated by cuttings of half-ripened growths, inserted under 
a bell glass. 

A. mACrophylla (large-leaved).* ft. in small, axillary clusters, 
drooping ; corolla dull red, or creamy-white with dull red streaks, 
the tube cylindric, funnel-shaped above, the lobes ovate, re- 
curved, toothed. February. 1. 3in. to 6in. long, elliptic-lanceolate 
or oblanceolate, acute, entire or serrated, narrowed into petioles 
iin. to iin. long. h. 6ft. to 10ft. 1884. Plant glabrous. (B. M. 


Am S&rcophvlla (fleshy-leaved), ft. very numerous, in nodding 
panicles. Winter, ft. 13 in. long, tjin. broad. Z. very fleshy, 
2jin. long. ljin. broad, obtuse; petiolules scarcely iin. long. 
Birma, 1870. Stn. Zarumia sareophyUa. 

.ALSO PHIL A. Including Lophosorus , Trichopteris, 
and Tricho8orus. Upwards of ninety species have been 
referred to this genus ; they are found in Australia, New 
Zealand, South America, India, tropical Africa, Eastern 
Asia, Ac. 

Nearly all the Alsophilas are found inhabiting moist 
glens, and have a tendency to assume large proportions. 
Some of them, such as A. australis , A. conjugata, 
A. contaminans , A. Cooperi t A. Leichardtiana , A. pycno - 
carpa y &c., are frequently seen in their native habitats with 
stems varying between 90ft. and *Qft. in height ; while 
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Alsophila — continued . 

A. excels a, perhaps the most rapid grower of all, is said 
to have a trunk or stem between 60ft. and 80ft. high. 

To induce them to make good growth under artificial 
conditions, it is necessary that the Alsophilas, as well as 
all other Tree-Ferns, should have an abundant Bupply of 
water during the summer, but taking care to moderate 
the sprinklings during the winter — without, however, 
suspending them altogether in any case. Occasional 
waterings with weak liquid manure are beneficial to 
them, especially in the spring when the new fronds are 
unfolding. Although Alsophilas grow well in a light 
conservatory, where they produce fronds of a hardy and 
very substantial texture, it is under the combined 
influences of shade and moisture that their most vigorous 
growth is produced; they should therefore be sufficiently 
shaded to prevent the sun from burning the fronds as 


Alsophila — continued. 

extensively employed for indoor decoration, as very little 
time is required from the seedling state to get them suffi- 
ciently strong to be useful for that purpose ; but those 
home-raised seedlings which are kept and grown on, soon 
form short stems or trunks, producing fine heads of massive 
yet gracefully -arching fronds, often reaching 4ft. in length. 
When in that state, A. excels a is a most effective plant for 
sub-tropical gardening. 

Although very scarce in cultivation, A. pruinata deserves 
every attention, if only on account of its distinctive and 
ornamental characters, for its fronds, of a particularly 
elegant habit, are quite as silvery underneath as those of 
the better-known Cyathea dealbata ; while the stem or 
trunk from which they are produced, and which under 
cultivation seldom attains large proportions, usually forms 
several crowns or heads, and by the division of these the 



Fig. 38. Alsophila pycnocarpa. 


they unfold, as well as to keep them from being discoloured 
when fully developed. As is the case with all arborescent 
Ferns, very little pot room will suffice for Alsophilas. 
They should be potted, tubbed, or, better still, planted 
out in the houses, in a compost of three -parts peat, one 
part fibrous loam, and one part sand as ooarse as pro- 
curable : in this they will grow luxuriantly for years with- 
out requiring further attention than constant moistening. 

A. capensisy A. Van Qeertii , and perhaps a few other 
kinds, produce on their stems young growths, from which 
they can be propagated ; but Alsophilas are usually 
increased from spores, which are abundantly produced 
and germinate freely under warm treatment. 

A. excelsa is essentially a decorative Fern, growing larger 
and quicker than A. australis ; young plants of it are 


plant can be increased. To those described on pp. 54-6, 

Vol. I., the following should be added : 

A. Andersonl (Anderson's), fronds large, tripinnatifld, rough 
on their under-surface ; rachis dark chestnut-colour ; pinnae 
oblong-lanceolate, lift, to 2ft. long ; pinnules numerous, almost 
stalkless, cut down to & narrow wing 4in. to 6in. long and lin. 
broad ; ultimate segments closely set. spear-shaped, bluntish, 
about Ain. broad, distinctly toothed, their ribs densely bristly. 
sort very small, inframedial. Sikkim. A distinct, stove 
species. 

A. aspera (rough). An illustration of this fine West Indian 
species is given in Fig. 36. 

A. atro virens (dark green).* sti, about equal to the fronds, 
stout, and slightly scaly, fronds large, tripinnatifld; pinnae 
spear-shaped, 9in. to 15in. long, 3in. to Ain. broad ; pinnules cut 
down hall- way to the midrib ; segments entire, Ain. broad, sori 
small, numerous, medial. South Brazil, 1883. Stove. See 
Fig. 37. 
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Alsophila — continued . 

A. a. Keriana (Ker’s). sti 6in. to Sin. long, dull brown, 
muricated. frond s oblong-lanceolate, bipinnate, l±in. to l^in. 
long, 6in. broad, firm, pilose on the main veins beneath ; lower 
pinnie 3in. to 4in. long, cut down to the rachis. 1884. 

A. oapenals (Cape! A synonym of Hemitelia capensis. 

A. Colensol (Colenso’s! coil 4ft to 5ft high, spinelesai Hi. 
short, densely clothed with silvery-white scales and smaller 
brown ones, fronds slightly hairy, 2ft to 4ft long, 1ft or more 
broad ; primary pinnae l2in. to 14in. Iona, acuminate ; pinnules 
2in. long and Jin. broad, deeply pinnatifid ; ultimate segments 
strongly serrated, sort small, round, nearer the midrib than 
the margin. New Zealand and Otago. Greenhouse. 

A. crlnita (hairy X* Hu strongly mnricate, of a peculiar brown 
colour, fronds when young densely covered with long, chaffy 
hairs of a light colour ; primary pinnae 2ft long, lOin. broad ; 
pinnules sessile, cut nearly to the midrib ; ultimate lobes sickle- 
shaped, narrow, the margins recurved and toothed, sori covering 
the whole under-side of the lobes and mixed with scales. Java, 
Ceylon, Ac. A singular and very shaggy-looking, stove species. 

A. infesta phalerata (white), fronds having the segments 
Ain. broad, close, blunt, entire, sori larger than in other forms, 
confined to the lower veins. 

A. latebrosa (dark, shady). Hi. prickly at base, muricated 
upwards, dark mahogany-brown, fronds bipinnate ; pinnae 1ft 
to 2ft long, 6in. to 8ln. broad, acuminate ; pinnules lanceolate, 
acuminate, 3in. to 4in. long, Ain. broad, cut down nearly to the 
rachis into numerous narrow, blunt, slightly-toothed lobes, dark 
green and smooth above, slightly hairy and scaly beneath, sori 
elevated and conspicuous, often occupying the lower two-thirds 
of the fertile lobes. India, Ac. Stove, According to Beddorae, 
this is the commonest Tree Fern throughout India. 

A. Marshalllana (Marshall's), fronds of a dark, shining green ; 
pinnae very much crisped and gracefully waved. 1894. A plant 
of dwarf habit 

A* phalerata (white). A variety of A. infesta. 

A. podophylla (foots talk-fronded! Hi. sf>iny, and, as well as 
the racnis, purplish-brown, fronds ample, somewhat leathery ; 

S m 2ft. or more in length, pinnatifid at their summit ; pinnules 
nctly stalked, 4in. to 8in. long, Ain. to lin. broad, variable, 
being either sub-hastate, cordate, or truncate at base, sometimes 
either toothed towards their tip, entire, slightly lobed, or more 
or leas deeply cut to the midrib, sori in a single row parallel 
with theprimary vein of the fertile pinnules. Chusan and Hong 
Kong, 18cL Greenhouse. 

A* pyonooarpa (densely-fruited), cau. thorny, seldom exceeding 
6ft. in height, fronds ample, coriaceous, bipinnate ; pinnae borne 
on short, articulated stalks ; pinnules nearly stalkless, dented at 
the base, blunt at the tip, dark green on both surfaces, sori set 
so closely together in two rows as to be almost contiguous on the 
fertile pinnules. Peru. Stove. See Fig. 38. 

A. tomentosa (downy). Hi. and main rachis palish brown, 
strongly muricated. fronds coriaceous, dark green above ; 

1 )innules sessile, divided nearly to the midrib into narrow-oblong 
obes which are conspicuously cobwebby on their under-side 
with small, white, ragged, woolly scales, sori covering the 
whole under-surface. Java and Formosa. Stove. This 
resembles A. erinita , but is scarcely hairy in any part. 


A. tmnoata (truncate! fronds ample, tripinna te, with a 
glossy, dark purple racnis ; pinnae lOin. to 15in. long. 4in. to 5in. 
broad, oblong, acuminate ; pinnules very small, stalkless, set at 
a little distance apart, truncate at base, firm, coriaceous, bright 
green above, paler beneath, the margins slightly lobed and 
recurved, sori small, dark orange-colour, close to the midrib of 
the fertile pinnules. Fiji and Samoa. A distinct, stove 
species. 

A. Van Geertil (Van Geert's! A garden name for Cyathea 
mexicana. 


AUnsdKERIA. According to J. G. Baker, this 
genus campri8ea about forty-four species, confined to 
Brazil and Chili. 

For affording cut-flower material, such species as 
A. aurantiaca , A. chilensiSy and A. psittacinay are highly 
esteemed. Many cultivators experience difficulty in grow- 
ing these useful plants. The chief point to observe is in 
the planting. This should take place in October, inserting 
the roots from 6in. to 8in. deep. If, as is commonly done, 
they are planted at, say, a depth of Sin. or 4in., they are 
almost certain to be killed if severe weather sets in. Plenty 
of water when growing, and a summer mulching, will also 
be found beneficial. 

To the species, Ac., described on p. 58, Yol. I., the 
following should be added. Several plants formerly in- 
cluded here are now classed under Bomarea. 


A. aurea (golden) (B. M. 3350! A synonym of A. aurantiaca 
(B. B. 1843; S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 205). 

A. bicolor (two-coloured). A synonym of A. Ligtu pulchra. 


Alstromeria — continued . 

A* braaUlensls (Brazilian). fi. t perianth reddish-yellow, liin. 
long, the inner segments spotted with brown ; umbel of five one- 
to three-flowered rays. 1. of the fertile stem linear, erecto- 
patent, 3iu to 4in. long; those of the sterile stem lanceolate, 
3 in. to 4 in. long. Jin. broad, mainly confined to the upper half. 
8terile stem 2ft long. Central Brazil. 

A* denslflora. The correct name is Bomarea tomentosa. 

correct name of A. Simsii 
8m A. pulchella of 8ims 

A* h. Simsii (Sims’s blood-flowered). A synonym of A. Simsii. 
A. Hookeri, of Loddiges. A form of A. Ligtu. 

A. Ligtu (Lhrtu). fl whitish, pale lilac, or pale red, obliquely 
streaked with purple ; perianth about l£in. long, the outer seg- 
ments obovate-unguiculate, the inner ones narrower and more 
eight-rayed. L twenty 
largest 2in. to 3in. long.. 

1839, t 3). A. Hookeri 
and A. rosea (H. B. F. 

A. L. pulchra. The correct name of A. pulchra (B. M. 2421). 

SYN. A. tricolor (H. E. F. 65 ; L. B. C. 1147). 

A* Ligtu, of Curtis. A synonym of A. caryophyUcea. 

A, Noillli (Neill’s). A form of A. spathulata. 

JL oculata (eyed). A synonym of Bomarea Salsilla. 

A* ovata (ovate). A synonym of Bomarea edulis ovata. 

A. pallida (pale). A form of A. Ligtu. 

JL Pul ch e lla , of Linnaeus, is the correct name of A. psittacina, 
which is quite distinct from A. Simsii ( hcemantha ! 

JL rosea, of Hooker, is a form of* A. Ligtu. 

JL S a lsill a ( S a lsilla ), of Gawler. A synonym of Bomarea edulis. 

JL spathulata (spathulate). JL reddish, few in a simple 
umbel; perianth lin. to 14 in. long, the outer segments ob- 
ovate-unguiculate. the inner ones acute. L crowded in the 
upper part of the stem, oblong-spathulate, thick, crisped, 
and scarious at the edges, lin. to 2in. long, lin. to fin. 
broad. Stem 6in, to 12in. long. Andes of Chill A. Neillii 
(B. M. 3105) is "probably a robust cultivated condition M of 
this species (Baker). 

ALTEBNANTEEBA Leaves opposite, sessile or 
petiolate, obovate, oblong, or linear, entire or obscurely 
toothed. To the species described on p. 59, Yol. I., the 
following should be added: 

A. ohromatolla (yellowish). This is probably identical with 
A. paronychioides major aurea. 

Am OO— ilia (stalkless). 1. lin. to 3in. long, linear, oblong, 
lanceolate, or elliptic, obtuse or slightly acute, rather fleshy, 
sometimes obscurely denticulate. Branches many, 3in. to 18in. 
long, glabrous, prostrate or ascending. India, 17m Biennial 
JL a. amcena (pleasing! In this variety the upper leaves are 
reddish. (L IL iSSTt 447.) 

JL spathulata (spoon-shaped! A handsome form, having 
spathulate leaves varying in colour from green, through pink, to 
aark brown. 1865. (L E 1865, t 445.) * P ’ 

ALTHJEA. About a dozen species, natives of the 
temperate regions of the globe, form this genus, two of 
them — A. hirsuta and A. officinalis — being natives of 
Britain. To the species described on p. 59, Vol. I., 
the following should be added: 

A. rosea is not a native of China, as stated in VoL L, but of the 
Orient. 

A. aulphurea (sulphur-coloured!* ft. sulphur-yellow, on thick, 
solitary, tomentose peduncles ; petals more than twice as long as 
the calyx, ciliated to the claws ; raceme short, lax, few-flowered. 
Summer. 1. thick, ovate, obtuse, crenulate, entire or very 
slightly repand-trilobed, the lower ones obtuse and rounded at 
base, the upper ones slightly acute and cuneate at base. Stems 
erect, rigid, simple or slightly branched. Persia, Ac. Plant 
shrubby at base. 

ALT IN GLACIS 2E . Included under 

(which see). 

ALTITUDE. Elevation or altitude has a great in- 
fluence on all vegetation. The higher the altitude the lower 
the temperature. At the same time, this does not prove 
that the less the elevation is above sea-level the warmer 
and more suited is the place for plant-life. An altitude of 
500ft. above sea-level is considered by some authorities 
to be best for hardy fruit-culture; while in this country 
ordinary timber grown at a moderate elevation is more 
durable than the same kind grown nearer the sea-leveL 


acute; umbel tnree- to 
linear or lanceolate, the 
2ft long. Chill (k& 
A. paUvda (B. M. 3040), 
of this species. 


to thirty, thin. 
Stem lftft to 
CL. B. C. 1272), 
281! are forms 


JL hjwmanttia (blood-coloured! The 
CEL G. 264; a B. F. G. ser. fl. 158! 
(B. M. 2354; B. R. 1008; H. E. F. 64! 
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AIiTORA. A synonym of Cluytia (which see). 

ALUM. See Symphytum officinale. 

ALTSSVU. Including Anodontea , Berteroa , Meniocus , 
Odontarrhena, Psilonema , and Schivereclcia. This genus 
comprises from eighty to ninety species, natives of Asia 
Minor, South Europe, Persia, North Africa, the Caucasus, 
and Siberia, A. calycinum and A. maritimum being natives 
of the British Islands. To those described on pp. 60-1, 
Vol. I., the following should be added: 

A. gemonense sulphureum (sulphur-coloured). This is the 
most distinct in colour of all the Alyssums, being of a nice pale 
lemon. 

A. pyrenaloum (Pyrenean). JL white, with chocolate-coloured 
an there. June to August. L obovate, attenuated at base, cano- 
tomentoee. Stem shiubby; branches unarmed. Habit dwarf, 
tufted. 

A. saxatHe ottrlnnm (citron-yellow). This has lemon-yellow 
flowers. 

A. a. flore-pleno (double flowered).* This is a double-flowered 
form of considerable merit. The flowers are bright yellow, and 
borne in sprays. 

A. s. nannm oompactnm (dwarf, compact).* A dwarf 
variety, forming dense tufts, composed of a great number of 
short stalks producing yellow flowers much more freely than 
the type. June to August. An excellent plant for borders 
or for carpet-bedding, popularly known as Gold Dust. 

A. fpinoran (spiny). The correct name of Koeniga spinosa. 

Am utrtoulatum (bladder-like). A synonym of Vesiearia grosca. 

A1.TZZA (said to be the native Indian name cf one 
of the species). Syn. Gynopogon. Ord. Apocynacese. 
A genus embracing about thirty species of stove, often 
glabrous shrubs, inhabiting Eastern tropical Asia, the 
Malayan Archipelago, Ceylon, Madagascar, tropical 
Australia, and the Pacific Islands. Flowers rather 
small, twin or oymose ; calyx five-parted, glandless ; 
corolla salver-shaped, with a cylindrical tube and five 
twisted lobes ; stamens included. Leaves whorled in 
threes or fours, or rarely opposite, coriaceous, shining, 
penniveined. The best-known species are here described. 
They thrive in a mixture of sandy loam and a little peat. 
Cuttings of ripened wood will root freely if inserted in 
pots of sand, under glass, and plunged in heat. 

A. braoteolosa (slightly bracteate) Jl. pale yellow, with a long 
tub© ; cymes axillary, many-flowered, shortly pedunculate. 1. in 
threes, oblong or sub-lanceolate, obtuse or acuminate at apex, 
rounded or acute at base. Fiji, 1887. Climber. 

A* dsplmoidfll (Daphne-like). JL yellowish-white, sessile, 
axillary and terminal, solitary. ApriL l. in fours, obovate- 
oblong, elliptic, or rhomboid, obtuse, shining, £in. to fin. long. 
A. 4ft. Norfolk Island, 183L (B. M. 3313.) 

A. rusetfolla (Buteher’s-Broom-leaved). fl. white, small, sessile, 
in sessile, terminal heads. July. 1. whorled. broadly ovate- 
elliptic to narrow-lanceolate, acute, with a short, pungent point, 
fin. to l|in. long, shortly petiolate, the margins recurved or 
revolute. Australia, 1820. A tall, handsome shrub. (B. M. 
3312; L B. C. 181L) 

ALZATEA (named after Alzaty, a Spanish naturalist). 
Ord. Celastrinem. A monotypio genus. The species, 
A. verticCUata , is a greenhouse, evergreen, highly glabrous 
tree, with yellowish flowers, opposite whorled leaves, and 
purple branches. It ' was introduced in 1824, but is 
probably lost to cultivation. 

AM Alii Afl. A synonym of LaiHa (which see). 

Alt ABA BO Y A (the native name). Ord. Melasto - 
maeem. A s m al l genus (three species) of erect, glabrous, 
stove or greenhouse, evergreen shrubs, natives of 
Colombia. Flowers showy, cymose; petals usually six, 
cordate ; stamens twelve to fifteen. Leaves large, oppo- 
site, sessile, with three very prominent nerves, green 
above, reddish-carmine beneath. Branches as thick as the 
thumb, bluntly four-angled. The species will probably 
thrive under the same treatment as that recommended 
for Pleroma (which see). 

Am MliaWlIl (lovely). A. white, margined with carmine, large ; 
petals broad ; style red, elongated ; umbels terminal. 1. lOin. to 
12il long, 8m. broad, opposite, elliptic, canescent beneath, the 
three nerves brownish or reddish. Stems terete, purplish. 1887. 
(L H. ser. v. 9.) 

Vol V. 


Amaraboya — continued. 

A. prlnoeps (foremost). JL of a uniform bright carmine, very 
showy; petals usually six, broadly cordate; stamens white; 
cymes terminal, few-flowered; peduncles stout. L elliptic, 
sessile, apiculate, 7in. to lOin. long, 3in. to 5in. broad, green 
above, reddish-brown beneath. 1887. (I. H. ser. v. 4.) 

A. splendida (splendid). Jl. 6£in. across, very beautiful ; petals 
sub-tr i a n gula r , 3in. long, nearly 24in. broad, at first reddish- 
pink, becoming white in the lower part ; stamens yellowish ; 
style red, elongated. 1. very large, ovate-oblong, green above, 
coppery-pink with three red nerves beneath. 1886. A gorgeous 
plant (I. H. ser. v. 34.) 

AMAH ALT A This name is kept up by the authors 
of the “ Genera Plantarum” ; but according to the “ Index 
Kewensis,” the older name for the genus is Sherbournia 
(which see). 

AMARAWTU8 [also spelt Amaranthus']. Including 
Euxolus. About forty-five species have been described, 
but many of these have no claim to specific rank ; they are 
broadly distributed in both Old and New Worlds. Leaves 
small or minute. To the species, Ac., described on p. 61, 
Vol. I., the following should be added : 

A. atropurpureus nanus (dark purple, dwarf). A form of 
A. cauaatus. 

Am oandatus atropurpureus nanus. 4. in rather long, 
erect, cylindrical spikes. 1. of a dark reddish-brown, A. about 
lift 

Am C. glbbosus (swollen). Jl. red, clustered in groups about the 
size of a nut and more or leas spaced. Plant smaller and 
slenderer than the type, and singular in appearance. 

A* Dussli (Duss’sX Jl. and l. brightly coloured. West Indies, 
1896. A handsome, hardy annual, probably a variety of A. 
spinosus. 

JL panieulatus (panicled), The correct name of A. speciosus. 
(B. M. 2227). 

A. sanguineus nanus (dwarf). A dwarf garden variety, with 
leaves of an intense red. 

A. splnosus (spiny). Jl. greenish; terminal spike elongated, 
bending, the lower axillary ones short and roundish. July to 
October. 1. ovate or ovate-oblong, obtuse or em&rginate, long- 
petiolate, often blotched with purple, spiny in the axils. Stem 
lft. to oft. high, stout, succulent, often purplish. United 
States. 

JL splendens (splendid). Joseph's Coat. 1. regularly variegated 
with brown, nark green, red, and golden-yellow. Branches 
furnished at the extremities with loose panicles of brilliant red 
flowers, surrounded by leaves of the same tint. Stem vigorous, 
erect, and much-branched. A. 3ft. 1885. A garden form. 

A* superbus (superb). 1. elliptic, blood-red on the upper 
surface, crimson beneath. 1896. Half-hardy. Probably a 
variety of A. melancholicus. (I. H. 1896, p. 141, f. 15.) 

AMARYLLIS. As mentioned on p. 62, Vol. I., the 
species formerly included here are now classed under 
various genera. The following synonyms and varieties 
may be noted : 

A. aurea (golden). A synonym of Lycoris aurea. 

JL Belladonna. There are numerous handsome varieties in 
cultivation, including alia, carminea, magnifica, O'Bricni , and 
stenopetala. 

JL B. blanda (beautiful).* Jl. lighter in colour, larger, and 
opening wider than in the type ; segments 3in. to 4in. long, 
lin. to l±in. broad. 1. more sheathing at the base, longer, and 
broader. (B. M. 1450, under name of A. blanda.) 

JL oillarls (ciliated). A synonym of Buphane ciliaris. 

JL eltrina (citron-coloured). A synonym of Stembergia 
oolchicijlora . 

JL crlspa (curled). A synonym of Hessea crispa. 

JL (two-ranked). A synonym of Buphane disticha. 

JL hyacinthina (Hyacinth-like). A synonym of GriJJinia 
hyacinthina. 

JL StellarlS (star-like). A synonym of Hessea stellaris. 

JL tatarica (Tartary). A synonym of lxiolirion tatarieum. 

AMASONIA. The correct name of A. punicea (Syn. 
Taligalea ptmicea) is A. calycina (B. M. 6915). To the 
species described on p. 62, Vol. I., the following should 
be added: 

A. erecta (erect). Jl. white, marked with pink on the inside of 
the segments, hairy, drooping, lin. long, disposed in a racemi- 
fonn, elongated, terminal panicle ; bracts scarlet, golden at 
base, subtending the flowers, ovate or nearly orbicular, 
serrulate. July. 1. alternate and somewhat whorled, 4in. to 
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Amasonia — continued. 

6in. long, crenate-serrate, oblong, dark green above, pale 
beneath ; petioles 21a. to 3in. long. South America. A small, 
slender, sparingly-branched shrub. 

A. e. latebraoteata (broad-bracted). A., bracts orbicular, lin. 
long, shortly petiolate, remotely denticulate. 1895. (B. M. 7445.) 

AMATTJN OULA. See Carissa grandiflora. 
AMBERBOA MOSCHATA. A synonym of 
Centaurea mosehata (which see). 

AMBLOSTOMA (from amblos, blunt, and stoma , a 
mouth ; in allusion to the form of the pollinia). Ord. 
Orchidea. A small genus (three species) of stove, epiphytal 
Orchids, one Brazilian, another Peruvian, and the third 
Bolivian. Flowers small, shortly pedicellate, racemose, 
disposed in a slender, rigid panicle. Leaves narrow. 
A. cemuum (Syn. A. tridactylum) is in cultivation at Kew, 
but is not often seen elsewhere. 

AMBLYANTHERA. A synonym of Man da villa 

(which see). 

AMBIa Y GliOTTlS. A synonym of Calanthe (which 
see). 

AMBLYOLEFIS. Included under Heleninm 
{which see). 

AMBBOSIA BEETLES. See Apple - Bark 
Beetle. 


AMECHANXA. A synonym of Agarista (which 
see). 


AMELAN CHIER. Syn. Aronia (in part). The four 
species of this genus are natives of South Europe, Asia 
Minor, Japan, and North America. To the species 
described on p. 63, Yol. I., the following should be 
added. See also Peraphyllnm. 


A alnftfolla (Alder-leaved). Dwarf June Berry, fl. numerous, in 
dense racemes, fr. dark purple, globose, jin. in diameter. 
1. roundish, blunt or notched at both ends, serrated towards 
the apex. h. 6ft. to 8ffc. North-west America, 1888. An orna- 
mental shrub. (G. and F. 1888, i., p. 185, f. 34.) 

Am Botryapinm (Botryapium). A synonym of A. canadensis. 

Am canadensis oblonglfolla (oblong-leaved), fl. white, 
shortly-racemose, borne in great profusion. The last variety to 
blossom. 


Am ollgoeaipa (few-fruited). fl. white, jin. in diameter, on 
long pedicels, solitary or in pairs, rarely three or four in 
a raceme, fr. dark bluish-purple, obovate or shortly oblong. 
1. oblong, acute, crenulate, glabrous. A. 2ft. to 4ft. Eastern 
United States, 1888. A bushy tree. (G. and F. 1888, L, pp. 245-7, 

AMERICAN BLACKBERRY. See Rnbus 
villosns. 


AMERICAN BLIGHT, or WOOLLY APHIS 

( Schitoneura lanigera). Despite the greater attention now 
given to fruit-trees by the cultivator, this insect continues to 
increase. And little wonder, considering how readily the white 
cottony “ particles,” together with the insects, are wafted 
by the wind, and the rapid methods of increase. The 
greatest number are to be found in neglected orchards, 
where trees are left for years “to take care of them- 
selves.” They are not, however, confined to such, for new 
plantations of young trees are also attacked. The insects 
generally take up a position in the crevices of the bark, 
on shoots both large and small, as well as on the 
foliage. The bark in bad attacks splits, and soft spongy 
growths are present. After a while these quite break 
down, exposing a vital part of the tree to injurious 
wound fungi. Hence it is that canker caused by 
Nectria ditissima is so frequently found. Woolly 
Aphides also attack the roots, and cause considerable 
injury if they are allowed to go on unmolested. At one 
time it was thought that the root-feeding specimens 
were somewhat different from those infesting the por- 
tions of the tree above ground. Such, however, is not 
the case. Roots attacked by the pests are frequently 
covered by large warty growths. 

The insects’ presence above ground is readily told by 
the woolly material which issues from the dorsal pores. 
This serves as a shelter for the pests, and especially 


American Blight, or Woolly Aphis— continued. 
stands them in good stead in winter. Woolly 
Aphides are brown in colour with the exception of the 
wingless egg-producing, dingy-yellow females, which are 
produced by the winged females. The eggs are deposited 
singly in cracks and crevices of the tree ; but the insects 
rely not alone on this means of increasing, for there 
are individuals which as larv© live through the winter, 
and then produce their young alive. It is these which 
one finds when dressing the trees in winter. 

It is not an easy matter to deal with Woolly Aphides 
except on low-growing trees. The best insecticide in 
summer is Calvert’s Carbolic Soft Soap (loz. to lgall. 
of soft water). This should be made warm, and directed 
with some force with a garden -engine. Another good 
recipe iB soluble petroleum, 1 wineglassful ; water (warm), 
lgall. ; soft soap, lib. ; with the addition of a handful 
of lime. Caro must, however, be taken to keep the trees 
free from extraneous growth like lichen. To prevent 
this, and also to kill the Aphides, some cultivators spray 
on (in winter only) the following mixture: ilb. caustic 
soda (Greenbank’s 98 per cent.) and ilb. crude potash 
dissolved in 5 gall, of water. This must be used with 
care, or the hands will suffer. Stout gloves should always 
be used. So much for the tree above ground. For the 
root-feeders a wash made with the carbolio soft 
soap above recommended will prove beneficial, first re- 
moving the soil. This, too, should be performed in winter. 
All primings should be carefully taken away and burnt. 
See also p. 63, Yol. I. 

AMERICAN KIDNEY -BEAN TREE. See 

Wistaria fratescens. 

AMERIMNON. Bentham and Hooker include this 
under Dalbergia (which see). 

AMETHY8TEA (from amethystos , the amethyst; in 
allusion to the colour of the blossoms). Ord. Labiates. 
A monotypic genus. This species, A. cserulea (B. M. 2448), 
is a hardy, erect annual. For culture, see Annuals. 

Am oasrula (blue), fl. blue, small, cymose ; corolla scarcely 
exceeding the calyx ; cymes pedunculate, lax, racemosely 
panicled. July. 1. petiolate, three- to five-parted ; segments 
oblong-lanceolate, incised-toothed ; floral ones smaller. A. 1ft. 
Temperate Asia, 1759. (B. M. 2448.) 

AMIANTHEMUM. Included under Zygadenns 

(which see). 

AMICIA This genus embraces four species, natives 
of the Andes, from Bolivia to Mexico. Flowers yellow, 
rather large, in short, axillary racemes, rarely solitary; 
bracts and bracteoles broad. Leaves abruptly pinnate; 
leaflets usually two pairs, obovate or obcordate, exstipellate ; 
stipules usually large, deciduous. 

AMISCHOTOLYFE. A synonym of Forrestia 

(which see). 

AMMOCHARIS (from ammos t sand, and charts, 
love; the species are found in sandy ground). Syn. 
P aline tes. Ord. Amaryllidess. A monotypic genus. The 
species is a greenhouse, bulbous plant, requiring similar 
culture to Brunavigia (which see). 

Am fideata (sickle-shaped), fl. bright red, fragrant, twenty to forty 
in an umbel ; perianth funnel-shaped, with a stout, cylindrical 
tube £in. long, and six equal, ascending, oblanceolate-uriguiculate 
segments ; peduncle lateral, 6in. to 12in. long. Winter. 1. 
bifarious, lorate, spreading, 1ft. to 2ft. long, produced before the 
flowers. Bulb 6in. to 9in. in diameter. South Africa. Stns. 
Amaryllis coranica (B. R. 139 and 1219, var. pallida), Brunsvigia 
falcata. 

AMMODENDRON. Sophora is not synonymous 
with this genus. S. bifolia is a synonym of A. Sieversii 

AMMOGETON. Included under Troximon , the 
correct name of A. scorxonersefolium being T. glaucmn 
dasycephalnm (which see). 

AMMOLIRION. A synonym of Eremonu (which 

see). 
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AXMOFHX&A ARTODXVACEA. A synonym of 
Punma arenaria (which see). 

AKOUUU. About fifty species are included in this 
genus ; they are mostly found in tropical Africa and Asia, 
but extend as far as Australia and the Pacific Islands. To 
those described on pp. 64-5, Vol. I., the following should 
be added : 


A. Clusil (Clusius'X A. golden-yellow ; lateral lobes spreading, 
lanceolate-subulate, tne dorsal one longer ; lip broadly obovatc- 
spathulate, the margins entire; scape radical, few-flowered. 
December. /. linear- or oblong-lanceolate, long - acuminate. 
Fernando Po. (B. M. 5250.) 

A. C. pnrpurenm (purple). The correct name of A. DanieUi. 

A. hemlsphjorlcnm (hemispherical). fi. green, with the ex- 
ception of the lip, which is readish-brown margined with yellow, 
borne in a dense, globose head ; peduncle short, rising from the 
rootstock among tne stems. 1. distichous, oblong-lanceolate, 1ft. 
or more in length, 3in. broad. Stems 10ft. to 12ft. high. Japan, 
189R Greenhouse, (a M. 7592.) 

A. magnlflcum (magnificent), fi. deep purplish-red, shorter 
than the bracts, cylindrical ; bracts deep rose-red. narrowly 
margined with white, the outer ones often reflexed, 3in. to Ain. 
long ; scape 5ft. to 6ft. high, leafless. July and August. 1. few, 
oblong, acute. Stems 10ft. to 12ft. high, rigid. Mauritius, 1830. 
Syn. Alpinia magnified (B. M. 3192). 

A. Kelegneta minor (lesser), fi., lip orbicular; bracts ap- 
pressed, convolute. Western Tropical Africa, 1869. Plant smaller 
than the type in all its parts. (B. M. 5987. > 


AMOOBA ( Amoor is the Bengali name). Stns. 
Andersonia , Aphanamixis. Ord. Meliacese. A genus 
embracing about ten species of stove, evergreen, often 
tall shrubs, natives of tropical and snb-tropical Asia and 
Australia. Flowers small, polygamo-dicecious, the males 
paniculate, the females often Bpicate or racemose; in- 
florescence axillary. Leaves imparipinnate. Two species 
— A. cucullata and A. Rohitulca — have been introduced, 
but they are probably lost to cultivation. 

AMORPHOPH ALLOT. Bentham and Hooker in- 
clude hereunder Brachyspatha , Conophallus , Coryno - 
phallus, Proteinophallus , and Tapeinophallus ; but 
Brachyspatha and Corynophallus have been kept distinct 
in VoL I. This genus comprises about twenty-five 
species, inhabiting tropical Asia and Africa, the Malayan 
Archipelago, Australia, and the Pacific Islands. 

These curious plants should not be planted out until all 
danger of severe frost is past. April is usually early 
enough, and 6in. is none too great a depth at* which to 
insert the roots. A. Rivieri , an illustration of which 
appears in Vol. I., is frequently potted up and used as a 
room plant; its stoat white-spotted scape, rose-marbled 
leaf stalk, and large leaves, make a very effective whole. 
Equally decorative are they as foliage plants in the 
greenhouse. 

To those described on p. 65, Vol. I., the following 
should be added : 

A. (Afreliua’). A synonym of Corynophallus AJzclii. 

Am bnlblfer (bulb-bearing), if., spathe dirty green, spotted with 
rose on the outside, red within but yellowish-green towards the 
apex, about 5in. long ; spadix green and pink ; peduncle lOin. to 
long. 1. tripedatisect, bearing tubers at the ramifications of 
the ribs ; primary segments 8in. to 12in. long ; petiole 3ft. long. 
Tuber sub-globose. India. (R. G. 1871, t. 688.) Syn. Arum 
bultdjsrum (B. M. 2072, 2506). 

A. dnblus (doubtful), fi., spathe tube green, 3in. long, the limb 
ovate, 3in. to 5in. in diameter, waved, the disk dark purple with 
a green border; spadix Ain. long, the appendage cnestnut- 
brown, I±in. in diameter ; peduncle very short. 1. one or two, 
lft. to 3ft. broad ; segments simple or forked ; leaflets oblong, 
acute. Malabar and Ceylon, 1857. (B. M. 5187.) 

A. Ktchleri (Bidder's). fi.. spathe dirty white, liin. high and 
across, the limb dull reddish-brown, waved and crenate or 
lobulate ; spadix 6in. long, erect ; peduncle very short. April. 
L bisected ; divisions shortly petiolulate, 9in. long, the lateral 
ones bisected, the middle one trisected, the segments pln- 
natifld; leaflets two or three pairs, sessile, elliptic-ovate, the 
terminal one 3in. to Ain. long. Western tropical Africa, 1882. 
(B. M. 7091.) 

A* miottll (Elliott’s). fi., spathe pink and green, with blotches 
and sones of brownish-purple, short, broad-hooded, with a small 
aperture ; spadix purple, shorter than the spathe ; peduncle lft. 
high. L trisected-pfnn&tifld, lft. high. Tuber fleshy. Sierra 
Leone, 1894. (B. M. 7549.) 


Amorphopliallus — continued. 

Am glabra (smooth), fi., spathe olive-green outside, mottled with 
brown, white within, about 6in. long, rather closely rolled round 
the spadix in the cylindrical part; spadix shorter, sulphur-yellow, 
black-dotted ; peduncle upwards of lft. in height. Queensland. 

1895. 

A* LaoonrU. The correct name is Pseudodraeontium Lacourii. 
Am Leopoldlanus (Leopold H.’s). fi.. spathe reddish-violet, 
expanded, shortly pedunculate, the lamina oval-lanceolate, long- 
acuminate, the margins undulated ; spadix 2ft. to 21ft. long, 
cylindrical. 1. horizontally spreading, 24ft. to 3ft. in diameter, 
trif&riously palm&tely divided, the divisions bisected ; segments 
oblong-lanceolate, loosely ana irregularly bi-tripinnatisect. the 
ultimate segments l±in. to 2±in. long ; petioles about lfft. nigh, 
terete, dotted. Congo, 1887. Syn. Hydrosine Leopoldiana (I. H. 
ser. v. 23). 

A. Mnllerl (Muller’s), fi., spathe pale fuscous-yellow and spotted 
with white outside, yellow within, lOin. long ; spadix abont 12in. 
long ; peduncle marked with white. 1. olivaceous, white-spotted, 
measuring (together with the petioles) 15ft. high; segments 
variable m shape, undivided or bifid, often dimidiate. Java, 
1875. (R. G. 1875, t. 842.) 

A, oncophyllus (swollen-leaved), if., spathe tube whitish, 
streaked and spotted with green, 3in. long, the limb dull reddish- 
purple blotched with yellow, 8in. long. 5in. broad ; spadix 8in. to 
I8in. long, the appendage creamy-yellow ; peduncle lft. to lift, 
long. 1. 34ft. broad ; leaflets 6in. to 8in. long ; petioles 2ft. to 3ft. 
long, blotched with greenish -white. Tuber 5in. to 9in. in 
diameter, bulbilliferous. India, 1893. Odour very disagreeable. 
(B. M. 7327.) 

A. Teu*sii(Teusz’s). fi., spathe green outside, dark purple-brown 
within, 6in. long, with a short, ovoid tube, and an open, trifld 
limb ; spadix rather shorter than the spathe, with a greenish, 
cylindric appendix ; peduncle very short. 1. solitary, tripartite, 
with bipinnatifld-branched divisions ; ultimate segments linear- 
lanceolate. Western tropical Africa, 1884. Syn. Hydrosine 
Truxzii (R. G. 1142). 

A. varlabllls (variable). A synonym of Brachyspatha variabilis. 

Am virosus (venomous), fi. fetid ; spathe large, green, suffused 
with pnrple and with large pale spots outside, lurid-purple 
within ; spadix having a thick, conical, dark purple appendix ; 
peduncle short and thick. 1. trisected, 6ft. across ; segments 
dichotomously pinnatifld or bipinnatifid ; pinnules very unequal ; 
petioles 4ft. mgn, 34in. thick. Siam (?). (B. M. 6978.) 

A. xeyl&nlcns (Cingalese). A synonym of Synanthsrias 
sylvattca. 

AMPELANUS. A synonym of Enslenia (which 

see). 

AMFELIDEE. A natural order of mostly climbing 
shrabs, with jointed stems and leaf-opposed tendrils ; they 
are chiefly found in the tropics of both hemispheres, none 
being indigenous in Europe. Flowers usually green, 
minute, regular, hermaphrodite or unisexual ; petals four or 
five ; stamens opposite the petals ; inflorescence paniculately 
cymose, racemose, or rarely Bpicate, leaf -opposed. Fruit a 
berry, often watery, five- or six-celled. Leaves alternate, 
petiolate, simple or digitately three- to five-foliolate, or 
pedate, or rarely bipinnate. The Grape Vine (Vitis 
vinifera) is the most important plant of the order ; 
V. discolor , Vitis ( Ampelopsis ) quinquefolia (Virginian 
Creeper), and Vitis inconstans ( A . tricuspidata , Veitch’s 
Creeper) are other well-known species in gardens. The 
Ampelidem number about 250 species, and in the 11 Genera 
Plantar um ” of Bentham and Hooker are classified in three 
genera. 

AMPELOPSIS. Botanically, this is merely a section 
of the genus Vitis. To the information given on pp. 65-6, 
Vol. I., the following should be added. See also Ampelo- 
vitis. 

A* Hoggl (Dr. Hogg’s). This name is given in gardens to the 
Japanese form of Rhus Toxicodendron. 

Am mnralls (wall-loving). A self-clinging climber, of quick 
growth, and having brilliantly-coloured leaves. 

Am sempervirena (evergreen). A garden synonym of Vitis 
striata. 

Am tricuspidata. The correct name is Vitis inconstans. 

AMPELOVZTIS (from Ampelopsis and Vitis). For 
culture of the following, see Ampelopsis. 

Am Davidl (David’s). Jr. black, borne in loose bunches. L either 
simple, lobed, or digitate, shining green above, glabrous and 
glaucous beneath ; petioles short, red, glabrous. North China, 
1889. Hardy. (R. H. 1889, p. 204.) 
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Ampelovitifl — continued. 

A intermedia (intermediate). 1. large, coriaceous, varying 
from cordate ana entire to p&lmatelv flve-lobed; petioles, as 
well as the stems, beset with stout bristles. 1891 Hardy. 

A* Romanetl (Romanet’s). A synonym of Vitis Romaneti. 

AMPEL YGON UK. Included under Polygonum 

(which see). 

AMFHEREFHXS. A synonym of Centratherum 

(which see). 

AMFHIBESXS. A synonym of Centrathemm 

(which see). 

A mr’PmntT.TSTlgmr A (from amphi, both, and blemma, 
the eye; in allusion to the ambiguous character of the 
flowers). Ord. Melastomacem . A small genus (three 
species) of stove herbs or small shrubs, natives of 
Western tropical Africa. Flowers pink, in simple or 
branched cymes ; calyx-limb dilated, five-toothed ; petala 
five ; stamens ten, very unequal. Leaves petiolate, mem- 
branous, ovate or ovate-oblong, acuminate, serrulated, 
five 'nerved. Only one species calls for mention here. 
For culture, see Melastoma. 

A. oymosum (cyraose). The correct name of Melastoma corym- 
baum. 

AMFHXCARFJBA Syn. Cryptolcbue (in part). This 
genus embraces about seven species, natives of North 
America, Japan, and the Himalayas. 

AMFHXCOSMXA Included under Hemitelia (which 
tee). 

AMFHXDONAX. A synonym of Arundo (which 
tee). 

AMPHIG-LOTTZS. Included under Epidendmm 
(which tee). 

AMFHXLOBX1TM. See AznpUlopUum. 

AMFHXSCOFIA The species formerly classed 
under this name are now referred to Dianthera and 
Justida (which see). A. Pohliana is a synonym of 
D. Pohliana. 

AMPHITHALEA (from amphithales , flowering 
round the branch). Syn. Ingenhoussia. Ord. Legu- 
minosm. A genus embracing nine species of small, 
Heath-like, greenhouse shrubs, confined to South Africa. 
Flowers purple or rosy, with the keel darkly tinted, 
axillary and sub-sessile or crowded in a leafy spike ; 
calyx almost equally five-cleft; standard reflexed; wings 
oblong. Leaves alternate, simple, entire, sessile, ex- 
stipulate. A. ericm folia is the only species that has 
been introduced, and it is doubtful if that is still in 
onltivation. 

AMPHODUS. Included under Kennedy a. A. ovatua 
(B. R. 1101) is synonymous with TL. rubicunda (which 
see). 

AMTQDALEE. Included under Rosacea (which 
tee). 

AMY GEAXaOPSIS. Included under Prunue , the 
correct name of A. Lindleyi being P. triloba (which 
tee). 

AMT G-D ALUS. Now included under Primus. See 
also Persica. A . Persica and Persica vulgar it are 
synonyms of Prunue Persica. 

AMYRX8 ELEMTFERA A synonym of A. 
Plumieri. 

ANABASIS AMMOPENPRON. A synonym of 

Haloxylon Ammodendron (which see). 

ANACAMPSEROS. This genus inoludes about nine 
species. 

A arachnoides grandlflora (large-flowered). The correct 
name of A. rufeseens. 

A rubens is a variety of A. arachnoides. 

A Telephlastmm is the correct name of A. variant. Syn. 
A. rotwuHJolia (I B. C. G91). 


ANACARDIUM. Syns. Acajuba, Cassuvium. This 
genus inoludes about half-a-dozen species, natives of tropical 
America. 

A longlfoliuin Gong-leaved). A synonym of Semeearpus 
Anacardium. 

ANACHARIS. A synonym of Blodea (which tee). 

ANACTCLUS (changed from Ananthocyclus , com- 
pounded of a, privative, anthos , a flower, and lcyklos , a 
circle; with reference to the circle of ovaries which 
surrounds the disk.) Ord. Composite. A genus embracing 
about ten species of hardy or half-hardy, annual herbs (or 
with a perennial caudex), inhabiting South Europe, 
North Africa, and the Orient. Flower-heads radiate, 
mediocre, pedunculate at the tips of the branches ; in- 
volucre hemispherical or broadly campanulate, the bracts 
in few series ; receptacle convex or conical ; ray florets 
white, yellow, or purplish, in one series, fertile or sterile, 
sometimes deficient ; disk yellow, fertile ; achenes obovate, 
glabrous, the outer ones two-winged. Leaves alternate, 
twice or thrice pinnatisect. A. radiatus purpurasc-ms , 
the only plant of the genus in general cultivation, is a 
very attractive and floriferous, hardy annual, thriving 
under ordinary treatment. 

A radiatus purpurasoens (rayed, purplish). Jl.-headt large ; 
ray florets white or yellow above, the under-side purplish. 
Summer. X. bipinnatind, with small, linear segments. 1883. 
(R. G. 1074.) SYN. Anthemis purpurasoens. 

AN AQ- ALLIS. This genus embraces about a dozen 
species, inhabiting Europe, North and South Africa, 
West Asia, and extra-tropical South Africa, one being 
scattered over nearly all warm and temperate regions ; two 
are indigenous in Britain. To the Bpecies and varieties 
described on pp. 68-9, Vol. I., the following should be 
added : 

A eollina (hill-loving), fl. vermilion, puiplish at base ; corolla 
large, with rounded-ovate, argutely crenufate lobes ; peduncles 
axillary, longer than the leaves. August. X. spreading, amplexi- 
caul, entire ; lower ones opposite, lanceolate or ovate-lanceolate, 
often reflexed ; upper ones lanceolate, acute. Stem shrubby at 
base, ascending. South-west Europe and North Africa, 1803. 
Nearly allied to A. linyfolia. Syns. A. grandiflora (ARE 
367), A. fruticosa , A. Wilmoreana(B. M. 3330). 

A c. alba (white). Jl. white, yellow in the centre, abundantly 
produced. April to June. X. small, lanceolate. Stems short, 
erect, crowded, densely set with leaves. 1883. A charming 
little plant. (R. G. 1125.) 

A ftutlooaa is a synonym of A. eollina. 

A grandlflora is a synonym of A. eollina. 

A latlfolla (broad-leaved). The correct name of A. indiea. 
(S. R F. G. 132.) 

ANAMENIA. A synonym of Knowltonia (which 
see). 

ANANAS. According to J. G. Baker, in his mono- 
graph of the Bromeliacese, this genus embraces only three 
species, natives of tropical America. Sepals ovate, acute, 
free to the top of the ovary; petals violet or purplish, 
Ungulate, free, much longer than the sepals ; stamens 
much shorter than the petals ; peduncle central, its leaves 
spine-edged. Fruits fleshy, connate with the bracts into 
a large, ovoid or sub -globose synoarpium, which is often 
proliferous from the base (the plants can be propagated 
from the buds thus produced). Two of the descriptions 
given on p. 69, Vol. L, are here amplified. 

A bractoatus (prominently bracteate). Jl., petals violet ; in- 
florescence a dense, oblong strobilus 4in. to bin. long ; bracts 
bright red; peduncle 1ft. to 2ft. long, its leaves bright red. 
April, fr., syncarpium ovoid, yellow when ripe, with a large 
tuft. X. thirty to fifty in a rosette, ensiform. 4ft. to 5ft. long. 
Brazil (introduced from Portugal in 1820). (R M. 5025 ; B. R. 
1081.) Syn. Ananassa bractcata. 

A crocophylla (Saffron-leaved). A synonym of ASchmea 
crooophyua. 

A maorodontes. The correct name of the plant described as 
A. macrodonta. (B. H. 1878, p. 140, tt. 4, 5.) 

A Mensdorflanns (Mensdorfs). A synonym of ASchmea 
Fernandes. 

A sativus (cultivated). Pine-apple. Jl. about lin. long; in- 
florescence an ovoid cone 3in. to otn. long ; peduncle stiffly erect, 
iin. to lin. long. April, fr., syncarpium ovoid, bin. to 12in. 
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— continued. 

long (under cultivation), crowned with a tuft of twenty to thirty 
leaf-like, empty bracts. 1. thirty to fifty in a dense rosette, 
ensiform, 3ft. to 5ft. long, 14in. to 2in. broad. Tropical America, 
1600. There are numerous varieties, including bracamorenris. 
debUis glaber, luddus, microcephalus , Mordilona, Porteanus , and 
tariegatus. See Pineapple. 

AgAW TWini.TT. This is now included under 

Gomphoearpns (which see). 

ANANTHOPUS. A synonym of Commelina (which 
see). 

AHAB8IA XJNEATEX.XJL 8ee Peach Insect 
Pests. 

ATTAyiTAT.Tg (said by De Candolle to be an ancient 
Greek name of some Gnaphalioid plant, and that it may 
be taken as an anagram of the very similar genus Onapha - 
Itum). Everlasting. Syn. Antennaria (in part). Obd. 
Composite. This genua comprises about twenty-five 
species of greenhouse or hardy, erect, perennial herbs, 
mostly natives of tropical and temperate Asia, one 
{A. margaritacea) being broadly dispersed over North 
America and Eastern Asia, and also occurring in Europe. 
Flower-heads rather small, crowded at the tips of the 
branches or loosely corymbose, heterogamous or unisexual ; 
involucre c&mpanulate, the bracts in many series, often 
white ; receptacle flat or convex. Leaves alternate, entire, 
petiolate, sessile, or decurrent. Only three species call 
for mention here. For culture, see Antennaria. 

A margaritacea (pearly). Pearl Cudweed ; Pearly Everlasting. 
Hie correct name of Antennaria margaritacea. 

A Royleana (Boyle’s), fl -heads white, Jin. to Jin. in diameter, 
disposed in rounded corymbs; involucre! bracts also white. 
September. L sessile, Jin. to Uin. long, linear or linear-oblong, 
obtuse or acute, woolly beneath or on both surfaces, one-nervea, 
flat or having recurved margins. Stems many, 4in. to 6in. high. 
Alpine Himalayas, 1882. Hardy. 

A tripllnervls (triple-nerved). The correct name of Antennaria 
triplvnervis. 

ANBURY. See Finger and Toes. 

ANCHOXAVBS. This genus embraces one or two 
species, natives of Western tropical Africa. Flowers 
monoecious, on an inappendiculate spadix ; spathe mar- 
cescent, open, erect, cymbifonn or lanceolate, fleshy, 
oonvolnte towards the base. Leaves solitary. To the 
species described on p. 70, Vol. I., the following should 
be added: 


A dubious (doubtful), it., spathe purplish outside, cream- 
coloured within, elongatea-oblong-lanceolate ; spadix one-fourth 
shorter than the spathe. 1. very large, sparsely prickly; 
primary segments dichotomous; secondary ones pinnatifid or 
pinnatweet. Rhizome tuberous, oval or oblong. Africa. (G. C. 
1885, jrfii., p. 669.) 


ANCHU8A Stn. Buglossum. This genus embraces 
about thirty species, natives of Europe, North and South 
Africa, and Western Asia, one or two of them being also 
found in other regions (two in Britain). The one usually 
grown is A. italica , a hardy perennial of great value in the 
border on account of its intense bine flowers ; while to 
beekeepers it has an additional charm. In the wild garden, 
again, it is very effective, and should always find a place. 
To the Bpeoies, Ac., described on p. 71, YoL L, the 
following should be added: 

A (related), ft. blue, like Forget-me-nots, funnel-shaped 

above, Jin. to tin. long ; racemes short, disposed in a narrow, 
terminal panicle. Summer. L oblong, entire, slightly obtuse ; 
radical ones 5tn. long ; cauline ones sessile, ljin. long. Stem 
8in. to 9in. long. Abyssinia, 1895. Perennial. 

A angnstliblia (narrow-leaved). A form of A. officinalis. 

A htbrida (hybrid), ft. purple, with the processes of the throat 
white ; raceme spike-like, at first compact, eventually elongated. 
June to August. L oblong-lanceolate, sinuate-toothed, slightly 
pndulated. A. lft. to 14ft. Italy, 1820. Annual. 

A ochrolen©a (yellowish -white), ft. yellowish-white : corolla 
tube as long as the calyx ; bracts linear-lanceolate. July and 
August. L lanceolate, hispid-ciliated, minutely strigilloae. 
8tems e r ect, minutely villous. A. 2ft. Caucasus. Ac. Perennial, 
pt, ML 1608.) Hie varieties ccsrulescens and Uptophylla have 
wuiah flowers. 


Anolmsa — continued. 

A officinalis angustifolia (narrow-leaved), fl. in a looser 

spike than in the type. May. 1. narrower-lanceolate. A. 2ft. 
South Europe, 1640. (B. M. 1897, under name of A. angustifolia). 
A ttnetoria. The correct name is Alkanna tinctoria. 

ANCHUSOPSX8. A synonym of Lindelofla (which 

see). 

AN CZ8TROPHYLLUM (from aghistron , a grapple- 
hook, and phyllon , a leaf ; in allusion to the habit of the 
plants). Obd. Palmes. A small genus (three or four 
species) of tufted, tall-climbing, stove Palms, natives of 
Western Africa. Flowers hermaphrodite, mediocre ; spadix 
pyramidal, 4ft. to 6ft. long, distiohons, donbly-branched, 
the branches pendulous ; spa thee tubular, sheathing. Fruit 
small, ovoid-globose, one-seeded. Leaves remote, alternate, 
equally pinnatisect; segments somewhat aggregated or 
alternate, linear-lanceolate or oblong-falcate. For culture 
of the species introduced, see Calamus. 

A lsevo (smooth), fl. alternately distichous, much-spreading, 
twin; spadix terminal, ovate, ljft. to 2ft. high, with six to 
eight primary branches. 1. 4ft. to 5ft. long ; segments nine to 
thirteen on both sides^ broadly lanceolate -elliptic, narrowed 
towards the base, acuminate at apex, slightly falcate, unarmed ; 
petioles 8in. to 9m. long. Stem 30ft. to 40ft long, as thick as 
a finger, unarmed. Gaboon, Ac. Syn. Calamus tevis (T. L. 8. 
xxiv., p. 430, pL 38 b). 

A seonndlflonun (side-flowering), fl. twin ; spadix terminal, 
broadly ovate, 4ft. to 6ft high ; primary branches ten to 
fifteen, about 3ft. long. 1. 12ft to l4ft. long, long-sheathing, 
shortly petiolate, about lft to 14ft apart ; segments forty- 
five to fifty-five on both sides, linear-lanceolate, ciliate-aculeate 
on the margins. Stem about ljln. thick, 50ft to 60ft long, 
unarmed. Sierra Leone, Ac. Syn. Calamus secundiflorus 
(T. L. S. xxiv., p. 432, pi. 38, 41, 42). 

ANCXSTRUX. A synonym of Acana (which see). 

ANDERSONXA. This genua includes about nine- 
teen species, all natives of South-western Australia. 
Leaves with a shortly-sheathing, often membranous base, 
the upper ones passing into floral leaves or bracts. To 
the species described on p. 71, Yol. I., the following 
should be added : 

A cseroloa (blue), fl. singly terminating short peduncles or 
branchlets, usually crowded in a spike-like panicle; sepals 
pink, about 4in. long; corolla blue, shorter than the calyx. 
1. from a broad base tapering into a long point, undulated or 
twisted, pubescent when young; those on the main stems Jin. 
long. A. lft. to 2ft. Plant erect. (R. G. 1180, f. 2.) 

A depressa (depressed), fl. solitary at the ends of the 
branchlets ; sepals greenish-white, 4in. to 4iu- long, glabrous or 
hairy; corolla blue, shorter than the calyx. 1. with & short, 
broad base, subulate-acuminate, spreading, often twisted, Jin. 
to iin. long. A. 6in. to 12in. Plant prostrate or diffuse. 
(R. O. 1180, f. 1.) 

A homalostonm (flat-mouthed), fl. small, in dense, terminal 
globular heads or oblong spikes, sometimes lin. long; sepals 
pink; corolla blue. 1. spreading and sometimes squarrose, 
acuminate, straight or twisted, rarely above Jin. long. A. about 
lft., or low anddiffuse. (R. G. 1180, f. 3.) 

ANDERSONXA (of Roxburgh). A synonym of 
Amoora (which see). 

ANDREUSXA A synonym of Myopomm (which 

see). 

ANDRXCUS TERMXNAXX8 and A CUR 
VAT0R. These are two of the commonest Galls found 
upon the oak. The former is the well-known Oak Apple 
associated with the 29th of May ; and the latter, the green 
globular swelling, about the size of a pea, found in late 
spring on both sides of the leaves. It is on account of this 
curling of the leaves that the specific name of curvator has 
been applied. See under Galls and Oak Galls. 

ANDROLEPI8 is included by J. G. Baker under 
JSohmea (which see), the speoies retaining its specific 
name Skinneri . 

ANDROXACHXA. A synonym of Iriabum (which 

see). 

ANDROMEDA See also Agarista, Agauria, and 
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AN DROMYCXA (name not explained by its author) . 
Ord. Aroidem. A monotypic genus. The species, 
A. cubensis, is the plant described on p. 223, Vol. IV., 
as Xanthosoma helleborifolium. 

ANDROSACE . Bock Jar mine. This genus embraces 
about forty species, confined to the Northern hemisphere. 
They are alpinos of the first water, and in addition to their 
Primula-like flowers the perennials have neat evergreen 
(often woolly) foliage to recommend them. Their culture, 
however, should never be attempted in towns. Once 
they are established they should remain undisturbed, 
as they very quickly resent interference. To those 
described on pp. 72-3, VoL I., the following should be 
added : 

Am albana (Albanian). Jl. pinkish, crowded in sub-sessile 
umbels; scape erect, three or four times the length of the 
leaves. April to July. 1. forming small rosettes, lanceolate- 
s lathulate, obtuse, glabrous, deeply toothed, sessile. Eastern 
Caucasus, 1892. 

A, allantoides (Alisma-like). A synonym of A. lactijlora. 

Am britaniea (British). Jl. white, h. 2in. 1890. A hardy alpine, 
raised by Messrs. Backhouse, of York. 

A, oanoasloa (Caucasian). Jl. bright pink, produced in clusters, 
almost stemless. Summer. 1. narrow, toothed, forming dense 
rosettes. Caucasus, 1892. A pretty species. 

A. oylindrloa (cylindrical). Jl. pure white, solitary ; peduncles 
pilose, longer than the leaves. 1. densely imbricated, lanceolate- 
ovate, very obtuse, iin. long, pilose, persistent and reflexed when 
old. Stems branched. Pyrenees, 1890. Plant tufted. 

Am foliosa (leafy X A- many in an umbel ; corolla pale flesh- 
coloured, iin. to iin. in diameter : scape solitary, erect l 3in. to 
5in. high. May to September. /. 2in. to 3in. long, elliptic or 
elliptic-oblong, obtuse or acute, hairy. Rootstock woody, with- 
out stolons, sending up one or more very short stems. Western 
Himalayas, 1882. (B. M. 6661.) 

Am laotlflora (milk-flowered). Jl. white or blue ; calyx urceolate- 
campanulate; corolla lobes cuneate-ovate, emarginate ; scape 
erect, many-flowered. August. 1. rosulate, linear-lanceolate, 
acute ; petioles winged. Stem wanting. Siberia, 1806. Biennial. 
SYN. A. alismoides. 

Am lanuginosa Lelohtllni (Leichtlin’s). fl. white, with a 
yellow eye. 1890. 

A . maorantha (large-flowered). Jl. pure white, borne in strong 
spikes, /.produced in rosettes and horned near the tip. 
Armenia, 1897. A distinct species, belonging to the coronopijoha 
group. 

A. Raddlana (Raddi’s). Jl. rose-coloured. 1. toothed, produced 
in rosettes. Caucasus, 1897. A pretty, biennial species. 

A. rotnn difolia macrocalyx (round-leaved, large-calyx ed). 
JL numerous ; calyx iin. to $in. in diameter ; corolla pale rose- 
coloured, much shorter than the calyx ; scapes slender, longer 
than the leaves. June. /. radical, iin. to 2in. in diameter, 
orbicular-cordate, lobulate ; petioles equalling the blades. Hima- 
layas, 1796. A softly hairy perennial, without stolons. (B. M. 
6617.) 

A. sarmentosa Chumbyi (Chumby’s). From the species this 
differs chiefly in having very short flower-stalks. It is a gem 
for the alpine garden. 

A. sempervlvoldes (Sempervivum-like). ft. bright purple, in 
glandular-pubescent umbels ; corolla lobes obovate, with rounded 
tips; scape solitary, lin. to 3in. long, stout. May and June. 
/. tiny, in a dense rosette 4in. in diameter, obovate-spathulate, 
ciliated, curled up so as to resemble a cone. Stolons lm. to l£in. 
long. Western Thibet, 1893, A remarkable species. 

A. Vltaliana. The correct name is Douglasia Vitaliana. 

A, Wnlfenlana. This is regarded as a variety of A. alpina, 
with leaves less pubescent than in the type. 

ANDBTALA Syn. Forneum. There are about a 
dozen species, natives of the Mediterranean region, North- 
west Africa, &c. Flower-heads yellow, homogamous, 
terminal, on long peduncles; inner involucral bracts in 
one or two series, the outer ones few and short. Leaves 
alternate, entire, sinuate-toothed, or pinnatifid. 

ANECOCHILUS. A synonym of Anoectochilus 
(which see). 

AN EILEMA. Anilema (of Kunth) and Aphylax 
are synonymous with this genus, which embraces nearly 
sixty species dispersed over the warmer regions of the 
globe. 

ANEIKXA. See Anemia. 

ANEMAGROSTIS. A synonym of Apera (which 
see). 


ANBUIA. Including Coptophyllum. Owing to the 
fertile segments being always wholly contracted and 
having the appearance of flowering spikes, the plants 
of this genus are popularly known as u Flowering 
Ferns.” 

Although many very interesting species have at 
different times been introduced, comparatively few have 
survived the effeots of the treatment first received after 
their importation; yet, provided heat and plenty of light 
are at the disposal of the cultivator, they are not diffi- 
cult to manage. Anemias will be found to thrive best 
in a mixture of two parts good fibrous peat, one part 
leaf mould, and one part sharp coarse silver sand, the 
plants being kept on a shelf if in a spacious house, or 
near the glass if in a warm pit or low house. Watering 
overhead is very injurious to all of them. They prefer 
being grown in small pots to being planted out in the 
Fernery, and although they are not what may be 
thought the ideal of decorative Ferns, as they cannot be 
used for general purposes on account of their vege- 
tation being too slow, still, when grouped together or 
used in conjunction with other Ferns of dwarf habit 
or of medium size, they present a very striking ap- 
pearance. 

Anemias are usually propagated from spores, which 
germinate very freely, though some species of a naturally 
tufted habit may be increased by division of their 
crowns, an operation which should be performed between 
the middle of March and the end of April. 

To the species described on pp. 73-4, Yol. I., the 
following should be added: 

A. ohellantholdes (Cheilanthes-like). A popular name for 

A. tomentosa. 



Am co lllna. This is a very distinct species, by reason of the 
rusty-coloured hairs which clothe the firm, upright stalks, as 
in Fig. 39. 

Am Dregeana is a South African species, illustrated at Fig. 40 l 
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Anemia — continued. 



Fio. 40. Anemia dregeaxa. 



A. fttudntfolla (Ash-leaved). A variety of A. Phyllitidis. 

A Gardnerl (Gardner’s), sti. firm, upright, naked, 3in. to 4in. 
long, frond* coriaceous ; rachis and both surfaces naked ; 
barren portion 4in. long, 2Ain. broad, formed of four pairs 
of imbricated pinnae, tne lowest of which are about lin. 
brood, all being borne on short footstalks and conspicuously 
toothed; panicle about 2in. long; peduncle about the same 
length. South Brazil. Stove. Syn. A. Qlaziovii. 

A. Gl&xlovU (Glaziou’s). A garden synonym of A. Qardneri. 

A. rotrmdlfolla (round-leaved), sti. slender, erect, 6in. to 9in. 
long, hairy when young, frond*, barren portion 8in. to 12in. 

long, lin. to 2in. 
broad, often pro- 
longed and root- 
ing at the ex- 
tremity ; pinna? 
eight to twelve 
pairs, distantly 
placed, lin. long, 
jin. broad, very 
obtuse, the lower 
side obliquely 
truncate at base, 
the outer edge 
finely toothed ; 
surfaces and 
rachises finely 
hairy; panicle 2in. 
to 3ln. long ; pe- 
duncle 3in. to 
4in. long, slender. 
South Brazil. 
Stove. 

A. tom entosa. 

This pretty, tro- 
pical American 
species is illus- 
trated in Fig. 41. 

ANEMIA (of 

Nuttall). A syn- 
onym of Hout- 
tnynia (which 

see). 

ANEMXOF- 

8 1 8. A syn- 
onym of Hout- 
tuynia (which 

Fia. 41. Anemu tomentosa. see). 


ANEMONE. Including Uepatica and Pulsatilla. Of 
the seventy species comprised in this genus, the great 
majority inhabit the temperate, frigid, or mountainous 
regions of the Northern hemisphere ; a few are found in 
South America and South Africa, and one is a native of 
Australia. 

Florists have made great strides with Anemones, and 
the various strains now upon the market are not a little 
bewildering to those who wish to take up these charming, 
hardy flowers. Most improvement is noticeable in the 
spring flowering kinds, for which there is great demand 
alike by the garden-loving public and those who grow 
for market. Even this section is not restricted to spring, 
for by planting successional batches the season may be 
prolonged considerably. The autumn - flowering section 
has also been added to, several varieties of good substance 
being the result. 

Varieties of A. coronaria, both single and double, are 
now very numerous, the most distinct being the Double 
Chrysanthemum -Flowered kinds. These have beautifully 
imbricated petals, and remind one forcibly of the Chrysan- 
themum-Flowered Asters. Then there are the Great 
French Poppy Anemones, found in a beautiful range of 
colours ; and the very free-flowering strain, known as the 



Fio. 42. St. Frigid Anemones. 

St. Brigid Anemones (see Fig. 42) which are characterised 
by large, mostly semi-double flowers. Seed from these 
last should be sown in boxes in early spring, and trans- 
planted as soon as they are large enough. By sowing 
at intervals these charming flowers may be had over a 
long season. Cutting winds in spring are very damaging 
to Anemones, and this should be borne in mind when 
planting. 

A. fulgens has now several well-marked varieties — 
flore-pleno , grseca, and Leichtlinii , being the most note- 
worthy. This species is still one of the most brilliant of 
early flowers and may be had in blossom in January. For 
this the roots would need to be planted in autumn. A 
second display could be obtained by planting a further 
batch in spring. It must be remembered that a some- 
what shaded position must be assigned these plants, 
more particularly those required to flower in summer. 
A. fulgens, providing it has a suitable warm soil, which 
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Anemone — continued . 


it should if it is to be successfully grown, should not be 
disturbed very often. They may also be grown as pot 
subjects. Of the pretty Wood Anemone (A. nemorosa ), 
there is a most useful double form. These are shade- 
lovers, and may bo grown under trees. 

The additions to the Japanese or autumn-flowering 
section are not numerous, the most meritorious being 
Lady Ardilaun, an exquisite white with a double series 
of petals ; and Whirlwind, another Bemi-double, with 
leafy bracts. One of the most remarkable in this section 
is a variety with beautifully crispated foliage. These 
Anemones, as stated in Vol. I., are readily propagated 
by division of the roots. This should be undertaken in 
November. Nearly every portion may be relied upon to 
produce a good plant the next season. Plenty of water 
is necessary during very dry weather; or, what is still 
better, a mulching about the roots. 

Of the host of species none are more esteemed than 
A. blanda and A. apennina , both of which are blue. 
These are amongst the easiest to increase — the former 
by seed as well as by division, and the latter by division. 

To those described on pp. 74-8, Yol. L, the following 
should be added : 

A. balkalensls (Baikal), ft. snow-white inside, suffused rose-pink 
outside. May to July. A. 9in. to 15in. Allied to A. rylvcstru. 
A* blanda seythlnloa (Scythian). A variety having pale blue 
and white flowers. Northern Kurdistan, 1896. 


A. oaflTra (Kaffir), ft. rosy-white, Uin. in diameter; sepals 
twelve to eighteen, sparsely silky or glabrescent ; peduncle one- 
flowered. villous below, densely woolly above the involucre. 
1. several from the woody rootstock, rigid, glabrescent, five- to 
seven-lobed, the lobes biserrate; petioles 3in. to 4in. long. 
South Africa, 1890. 



L, Xunrenia (Eunrenia). This plant, introduced into European 
gardens from Persia in 1894, is probably a form of A. coronaria 
or A. hortensis. 

L Fannlnil (Fannin’s).* ft. pure white, fragrant. 3in. to 4in. in 
diameter : sepals twelve to thirty, linear-lanceolate, acuminate ; 
pedicels 8in. to 10in. long or more ; scape hairy, 2ft. to 5ft. high. 

June. 1. sub-orbicular, 
8in. to 2ft. in diameter, 
coriaceous, five- to 
seven-lobed, velvety 
above, villous beneath , 
the lobes toothed ; 
petioles hairy, 1ft. to 
2ft. long. South Africa. 
A giant Anemone. 
(B. M. 6958; G. C. 
n.s., xxv., p. 433.) 

A. Craglfera (Straw- 
berry - bearing). A 
nonym of A. bal- 


synonyi 
aensis. 

A. Hepatic* is a 

European, but not an 
English, plant. 

A. palmate. This 
charming rock plant, 
whose yellow flowers 
are well known, is 
illustrated at Fig. 43. 

Aupolyantbes (many- 
flowered).^, white, lin. 
to 2in. in diameter, 
in simple or com- 
pound umbels, often 
very numerous; sepals 
broadly obovate or 
oblong. May. 1. 2in. 
to 4in. in diameter, 
orbicular • cordate, 
five- to seven-lobed, 

but rarely below the middle ; lobes coarsely and irregularly 
crenate ; petioles very stout, 4in. to lOin. long. A. 1ft to lAft. 
Himalayas. (B. M. 6840.) 

A. Stellate folgens (shining). A variety differing from the 
type in its vermilion-scarlet flowers. 


Fio. 43. Anemone palmata. 


A. sulpbnrea (sulphur-coloured). The correct name of A. alpina 
nUphurea , which fs a good species. 

A. thallotroidee (Thalictrum-like). A synonym of Thalictrum 
anemonoides. 


AJTBMONE, HUE. See Thalietmm anemo- 
noides. 


AJTEMOFASG’MA. About a score species, natives of 
Brazil, Guiana, and Colombia, have been enumerated. 
Flowers white, yellow, or rarely purplish, usually racemose ; 
calyx truncate or minutely five-toothed ; corolla sub- 
bilabiate, the five lobes rounded or emargin&te ; stamens 
four, didynamous ; leaves opposite, three- to five-foliolate ; 
leaflets entire, the terminal one often changed to a tendril 
or wanting. A. racemosum and A. carrerense are the 
only species known in gardens. 

A. carrerense (Carrera). JL pale citron yellow ; corolla tube 
6in. long ; inflorescence three- to six -flowered ; peduncles about 
24 in. long. April to September. 1. opposite ; leaflets two, ovate, 
* 24in. long, glabrous. Branches terete, striated, sparsely 
pubescent. A. 5ft. to 6ft. Island of Carrera, Trinidad, 1898. 
' Closely allied to A. racemosa. 

A. elematideum (Clematis-like). A synonym of PithecocUnium 
dematideum. 

ANEMONOPSIS. Xaveria is synonymous with this 
genus. 

AJBTETHUM. Now included under Penoed&num. 
AVETTUM. Included under Hemionitia. 
ANQELANDBA. A synonym of Engelmannia. 

AHGELONXA. Syns. Physidium and Thylacantha. 
Twenty-two Bpeoies, natives of tropical America (mostly 
Brazilian), are included in this genus. A. comigera and 
A. Qardneri are the correct names of the two species 
described under Physidium. 

A. pnbescens (downy). A garden name for A. Qardneri. 
ANGELS’ EYES. See Veronica Chamssdrys. 

ANGTANTHUS (from aggeion , a vase, and anthoe , a 
flower; in reference to the inflorescence). Ord. Com- 
posites. A genus embracing twenty-two species of 
greenhouse, annual or perennial, Australian herbs. Flower- 
Heads numerous, in a dense cluster, spike, or compound 
head. A. pusillus has been introduced, but it is of no 
horticultural value. 

A aureus (golden). A garden name for Cassinia aurea. 

ANGIOPTERIS. All Angiopteris are exceedingly 
useful for adorning the warm Fernery the year round, and 
the cool Fernery during summer. Whether grown in pots 
or planted out, they should be kept in a mixture of two 
parts fibrous loam, two parts rough peat, one part 
chopped sphagnum, and one part coarse sand: in this 
they thrive luxuriantly, provided that at all times they 
receive a liberal supply of water at the roots and are 
allowed plenty of room to fully expand their gigantic 
foliage. When they are grown in pots, a similar mix- 
ture should be used, but it iB a good plan to keep the 
pots in water to the depth of 2in. or 3in. 

Although spores of Angiopteris are frequently and 
freely produced, there is no record of any seedlings of 
these noble Ferns having been raised in England, or, 
indeed, in any other European country. The propagation 
of these plants is usually left to their natural disposition of 
frequently producing at the base of their fronds young 
plants, which, when sufficiently developed, may be detached 
without trouble. The most expeditious way of increasing 
Angiopteris, however, is by means of the scaly appendages 
with which the base of each frond is surrounded. Each 
of these fleshy scales contains at least two dormant 
buds, which, under the influence of heat and constant 
moisture, soon develop. The scales should be detached in 
their entirety and not be cut up, then laid in silver sand, 
covered with chopped sphagnum, and kept in a close 
propagating-case. Though this may be done at almost any 
season, February and March are the times most appro- 
priate to such a mode of propagation, which always 
proves all the more rapid when done early in the spring. 
According to the season in whioh this operation is per- 
formed, it is known that from three to five months 
usually elapse before the first indications of growth may 
be noticed ; but after they have made a decided start, 
these young bulbils rapidly gain in strength, and may 
soon be considered as so many independent subjects. 
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Angiopterifl — continued. 

A. moU. This handsome Fern— the only species recognised 
by botanists— is found all over the tropics of the Old World, 
and is very common in sub-alpine jungles on the west side of 
the Madras Presidency. See fig. 44. 


ANGBJECUM. Stn .ASrobion. Including Listrostachys. 
The species of this genus number about forty, and are 
nearly all natives of tropical or South Africa and the 
Mascarene Islands. 




Fig. 45. Anqrascum sesquipedale. 

VoL V. 


With the exceptions of A. ebumeum and A. sesquipedale 
(Bee Fig. 45), all the members of this great genus that 
are in cultivation are of dwarf habit, and are suit- 
able for basket or shallow-pan culture suspended near 
the roof-glass. A. Scottianum should be placed in a 
basket, and the terete stems wound around a block stood 
in the centre, the block having been previously covered 
with living sphagnum. The potting compost required by 
the other members of this genus is a layer of good sphag- 
num, made moderately firm at the top of the basket or 
pan, the remaining portion having been previously filled 
with dean broken crocks. Amgwecums delight in a liberal 
amount of moisture at all seasons of the year, both in the 
atmosphere and at the roots. 

To the species described on p. 79, Vol. I., the following 
should be added : 

A. apioulatum (apiculate). A synonym of A. bilobum. 

A. artloulatom (jointed). Jl. creamy-white, racemose, poly- 
morphous, the filiform spur as long, or sometimes three times as 
long, as the ovary; peduncles stout. /. cuneate-oblong, • un- 
equally bilobed, about 6in. long. Madagascar. A dwarf species, 
allied to A. bilobum. (R. ser. i., t. 55.) 

A. avtcuUurltun. /l. snow-white ; sepals and petals lanceolate, 
cuspidate ; lip narrow at the base, oblong, cuspidate ; spur 
filiform, 4in. to 5in. long ; peduncle more than 9in. nigh, bearing 
fifteen flowers. 1. short and broad, cuneate-oblong-elliptic. 
bilobed at the point, nearly 4in. long. Probably a native of 
tropical Africa, 1887. 

A. bilobum Pormanlannm (Dorman’s). A small-flowered 
variety, having vermilion-flaked ovaries, and vermilion tips to the 
sepals. 1885. 

A. b. Klrkll (Sir John Kirk’s). Jl. pure white, having slender, 
pale brown spurs 2±ln. to 3in. long ; racemes drooping. 1. nar- 
rower than in the type, ending in two divergent lobes. Zanzibar, 
1882. (W. O. A. iv. 162.) 

A. bistort um (twice-twisted). This species is closely allied to 
A. areuatum, but has much smaller flowers, which are peculiar 
in being furnished with a loop-curved spur. Western tropical 
Africa, 1893. Stn. Listrostachys bistort a. 

A oalligemm (callus-bearing). Jl. very stiff in texture ; sepals 
ligulate, acute, with a strong, semi-oblong callus on the keel at 
the very base ; petals cuneate-oblong, acute ; lip’s plate rather 
ligulate, pandurate. acute, with a long, filiform, acute spur, 
exceeding the stalked ovary six to seven lines. 1. slightly 
glaucous, ligulate, bilobed. 1887. 

H 
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▲ngTAOiun — continued. 

of the lip being protracted into a long, acute tongue ; raceme 
long, many-flowered, t. 2ft. long, Urn. to 2in. broad, very 
fleshy. Madagascar, 1894. (G. C. 1894, xvi, p. 43, f. 7.) 

A. firagrana (fragrant). JL pure white, fragrant. 2in. across the 
sepals, solitary, axillary or supra-axillary ; lip about as long as 
the sepals, hastately lanceolate, acute, grooved down the centre ; 
peduncle and ovary 24 in long. L few, towards the top of the 
stem, 3in. to 4in. long, fin. to fin. broad, deeply two-lobed at 
the tip. Stem 6in. to lOin. long, climbing. Bourbon and 
Mauritius, 1887. (B. M. 7161.) 

A. fanale (cord-like). A synonym of Dendrophylax funalis. 

A. faaoatmn (fuscous). JL numerous, in a thin, lax raceme ; 
sepals ochreous, the lateral ones reflexed ; petals broader than 
the sepals ; lip white, oblong, acuminate ; spur brown, long, 
Aliform, flexuous. 1. cuneate-oblong, unequally bilobed. Mada- 
gascar, 1883. The habit of this plant is much in the way of 
A. Woburn. (R. G. 1234; R. H. 1887, p. 42.) 

A. Germinyannm (Comte Adrien de Germiny’s).* Jl. pure 
white, solitary, on axillary peduncles ; sepals and petals long, 
subulate ; lip broad, suddenly contracted in the middle into a 
Aliform, reflexed tail, lin. long ; spur greenish-white, 3in. long. 
L linear-oblong, 2in. to 3in. long, sessile, unequally bilobed at 
apex. Stem climbing, lft. to 14ft. long. Madagascar, 1888. 
(fiL 706L) 

A. Grandidierlanum (Grandidier's). Jl. ivory-white, about the 
same size as those of A. Chatiluanum ; sepals cuneate-oblong, 
acute ; petals spathulate, apiculate : lip cordate-pandurate or 
cordate-oblong, blunt, with a long, filiform spur ; raceme one- to 
three-flowered. 1. thick, oblong, obtuse and unequally two- 
lobed at apex. Comoro Islands, 1887. (R. H. 1887, p. 42.) Syn. 
Aeranthus Qrandidierianus. 

A. Henrlqueelannm (Henriques'). This is closely allied to 
A. bilobum. but is smaller in all its parts. St. Thomas’ Island, 
189a 

A. Hlldebrandtll (Hildebrandt’s). Jl. orange-yellow; lip 
oblong, acute ; spur filiform, clavate, shorter than the ovary. 
1. ligulate, unequally bilobed. Comoro Islands. An elegant but 
small-growing plant. 

A. HumblOtU (Leon Humblot’s).* Jl. ivory-white, comparable to 
those of A. sesquipedals, but having a much shorter spur, which 
is funnel-shaped at the base, then filiform and bent abruptly 
upwards. 1. numerous, sword-like, stout, falcate, Sin. to bin. 
long. Comoro Islands, 1885. A grand plant. 8 yn. Aeranthus 
Lemds (G. C. n. a, xxiv., pp. 80-81 ; R. 70 ; W. O. A. 213). 

A. hyaloid ea (crystal-like). JL of a transparent white, small, 
distichous and alternate, on short pedicels ; sepals, petals, 
and lip similar, oval-oblong, acute: racemes ten- to fifteen- 
flowered. 1. five to seven, oval-oblong, spreading, obtuse or 
two-lobed at apex. Stems about lin. high. Madagascar, 1879. 
A tiny plant. 

A. iohnenmonenm (ichneumon-like). Jl. loosely arranged on a 
long axis ; sepals and petals dirty ochre-white, ligulate, with a 
curious spur. 1. ligulate, dark green, lft. long, 2in. broad, 
unequal at apex. Western tropical Africa, 1887. 

A. lmbrloatum (imbricated) Jl. sweet-scented, in cluster-like 
racemes ; sepals and petals creamy-white, lanceolate ; lip orange 
and yellow, flabellate, retuse, apiculate, convulute. the spur 
recurved, blunt, not half as long as the blade of the lip, which it 
nearly touches. I. leathery, cuneate-oblong, bluntly bilobed. 
Stem tall, strong. 1887. Syn. Saccolabium Sarbeya s. 

A. KImballlamt (Kimball’s). A garden name for AEonia 
polygtachya. 

A. Leant* (Leon Humblot’s). A. synonym of A. Humblotii. 

JL Moareannm (Moore’s). This is described as “ a pretty little 
species, with salmon-coloured flowers.” 1897. 

JL Obrieniannm (O’Brien’s). JL greenish-white, with a long 
spur. L thick. 1893. Allied to A. Chailluanum. 

A. ophioplootron (snake - spurred). JL, sepals and petals 
greenish -yellow, narrow, acuminate: lip white, triangular, 
acuminate, with an ochre -reddish, filiform spur four times as 
long as itself. Madagascar, 1888. Syn. Aeranthus ophiopleetron. 

JL paohynmm (thick-tailed). Jl., sepals and petals fin. long; 
lip fin. long, elliptic, apiculate ; spur curved, 2fin. to 3m. 
long; racemes pendulous, bin. to 9in. long, many-flowered. 

L sub-spathulate, oblong, bilobed, Sin. to 3fin. long. Stems 
short. British Central Africa, 189L 

A. pallidum (pale). 4. white, disposed in numerous long 
spikes. 1. 2ft long. West Africa, 1890. Allied to A. pellu- 
cxdum. 

JL polyataohynm (many-spiked). A synonym of jEonia poly - 
stachya. 

A. p orri g m (extended). Jl creamy-white. 1894. Syn. bistro- 
stachys porrigens. 

A* prlmnlinnm (Primrose-like). Probably a natural hybrid 
between A. hvaloides and A. eitratum, with the characters of 
the latter predominating, except in the spur, which is lin. long, 
twice sharply bent, ana pendulous. Madagascar, 189a 


Angraonm — continued . 

A. arenatmn (crenate). Jl. resembling those of A. Chailluanum 
in colour and shape, but much smaller (as is also the habit of 
growth). June and July. West Africa. A rare and distinct 
species. 

A. cryptodon (hidden-toothed). JL white, If in. across, in loose 
racemes; petals ligulate, acute; lip lanceolate; spur reddish 
at base, thrice as long as the reddish-white ovaries. 1. three 
or four, obovate-oblong, 3ln. long. Madagascar, 1882. 

A. deaoendens (descending). JL white; lip cuneate-ovate, 
acuminate; column hairy, snorter than in A. EUisii (to which 
this fine species is related) ; spur stronger, more than four times 
exceeding the pedicels; raceme drooping, many-flowered. 
L oblong-ligulate, obscurely bilobed at apex, said to come from 
Madagascar, 188<L 

A. Ztohlerianum (Bidder's). Jl. large, solitary; sepals and 
petals light green, lanceolate ; lip white, large, obcordate, with 
a triangular apicuius in the notch ; spur erect, conical, about as 
long as the sepals. 1. distant, oblique, elliptic, obtuse. Stems 
tall, leafy. Loango, West Africa, 1883 


Fig. 46. AngrvEcum Elusii. 


A. mtsli* The pure white, sweetly-scented blossoms of this 
dwarf, winter-flowering species are well shown in Fig. 46. 

A. fkstnoanm (proud). Jl. ivory-white, scented like Tuberoses, 
numerous, racemose; sepals and petals ligulate-oblong ; lip 
obovate : spur filiform, 2in. to 3in. long. 1. cuneate-oblong, 3in. 
broad, blunt and unequally lobed at apex, wrinkled, the margins 
cartilaginous. Madagascar. (B. M. 7204; G. C. 1885, xxiii., 

A* flomlentnm (dark-flowered! Jl. one to three in a raceme ; 
sepals lanceolate ; petals broader than the sepals ; lip oblong- 
lanceolate, apiculate; spur filiform, one-third longer than the 
ovary; racemes numerous. L lanceolate, bilobed, 3in. long. 
Stem zigzag. Comoro Islands, 1885. 

A. Fournier®® (Mme. Fournier’s). A synonym of A. stylosum. 

JL Fouralerlanum (Fournier’s). Jl. resembling those of A. 
Eichlerianum, but pure white and larger (2in. across), the point 
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ingrttonm- continued. 

A. rostellare (beaked). fi. resembling those of A. fuecatum 
in shape, bat haring a distinct, long-linear, ascending, rostellar 
process, and spathulate, apicolate petals ; peduncles numerous, 
many-flowered. 1. cuneate-oblong, bilobed at apex, unusually 


l. cuneate-oblong, 

soft.' 1885. 

A. Sandoriannm (Sander's).* fi. snow-white, Uin. across; 
sepals and petals spreading; lip triangular; spur 3in. to 4in. 
long; spikes 1ft. long, gracefully drooping, bearing two rows of 
flowers. Early spring. L tongue-shaped, about 6in. long, 
shining green, the margins tinged with red. Madagascar, 1888. 
A. gw»*et>n (Smith's), A. brownish, very small ; racemes slender, 
short, lin. long, eight- to ten-flowered. Stems very short, 
leafless. German East Africa, 1895. 

A. styloeom (having a prominent stvle). This species is closely 
related to A. biZooum, but the flowers are about twice as 
large; they are white, with a brownish spur. Madagascar, 
1895. 8m. A. Fournier* (R. H. 1896, p. 256). 

A. trldaotyliten (three-fingered), fi. buff, distichous, tin. in 
diameter; sepals and petals ovate, acute ; lip three-lobed, with 
two fleshy, marginal teeth at the base ; racemes lateral, about 
2in. long. 1. linear, 3in. to Sin. long, unequally bidentate. 
Sierra Leone, 1888. 

A. Vettehli (V eitch's). ▲ hybrid between A. eeequipedale and 
A. ebumqtm. 

AYGUXLLA1LXA (named in honour of Luigi Anguil- 
lara, a professor of botany at Padua, who died in 1570). 
Obd. Liliacem. A small genus (two species) of Australian, 
bulbous plants, only differing from Wurmbea in haying the 
perianth segments distinct from the base. A. dioica (Stn. 
A. biglanduloea) has been introduced, but is probably not 
now in cultivation. 

A. indie* (Indian)! A synonym of Iphigenia indica. 

ATOUHLILIPJE. See Eel worms and Vematoid 
Worms. 

AEOXTZEA. See Trichosantlies angnina. 

AJfOULOA. The Peruvian and Colombian Andes are 
the home of these plants. They are best accommodated 
in the intermediate hduse during the growing season, 
when they require a liberal amount of moisture at the 
roots. After the growth bas matured, less moisture will 
be required — sufficient only, in fact, should be given to 

keep the “ bulbs ” in 
a plump oondition. 
A cool, brighter, and 
a more airy posi- 
tion should also be 
afforded. To ensure 
satisfactory flower- 
ing, a thorough ripen- 
ing is a necessity. 
The plants are de- 
ciduous when pro- 
perly ripened. To the 
species and varieties 
described on p. 79, 
Vol. L, the following 
should be added : 

A. Clowesil mo- 
or a nth a (large- 
flowered). A. bright 
yellow, spotted red, 
larger than in the 
type. July. Colombia. 
A fine but scarce 
variety. A flower of 
the typical species is 
shown in Fig. 47. 

A. dnbla (doubtful). 
fi. yellow, the sepals 
and petals covered on 
the inside with small, 
punple spots ; lip 
white, blotched pur- 
ple inside at base. 
Colombia. Supposed 
to be a hybrid be- 
tween A. unifiora and 
A. CUnceeii. 

(Hohenlohe's). A synonym of A. Fucker* 

mnguinea. 

L Intermedia (intermediate). A synonym of A. media. 

L (Madoux’X A garden hybrid, supposed to be 

between A. Buckeri and A. unifiora. 1894. (L. 434.) 


Via 47. Flower of Anguloa Clowesii. 


Angnloa — continued. 

A. media (intermediate), fi., sepals and petals orange-yellow 
outside, brownish-purple internally, the lateral sepals being 
marked with a central, orange fine; side lobes of the lip 
reddish-brown, the disk ochre, the anterior lobe short. A 
garden hybrid, probably between A. Clovxsii and A. Buckeri. 
Stn. A. intermedia. 

A. purpurea (purple). A synonym of A. Buckeri eanguinea. 

A. Rucker! alba (white), fi. pure white. 1888. 

A. E. media (medium), fi., sepals and petals yellow, strongly 
dotted with carmine over the whole of the inner surface ; lip 
carmine. Colombia. 1887. A pretty variety. (L. 53.) 

A. B. retusa (retuse). fi. yellowish outside, spotted dark purple 
within ; lateral lobes of the lip rectangular, the middle lobe 
■mall, reflexed, hairy. 1883. A remarkable variety. 

A. Tnrnerl (Turner’s), fi. pink, the sepals and petals densely 
spotted inside with bright rose-colour. May and June. Colombia. 
A beautiful plant. 

A. unifiora eburnoa (ivory-coloured), fi. ivory-white, 1892. 
(L. 348.) 

A. XL (Man tin's), fi. slightly tinted with rose. 1895. 

A. U. Treyer a nl (Treyeran’s). fi. having the base of the Up 
marked with more numerous rosy bars than in the type. 1892. 
(L 310.) 

A. U. Tnrnerl (Turner’s), fi. bold ; sepals pink, lighter on the 
back: petals bright rose-pink on the inside. 1896. A tall- 
growing form. 

A. virglnalhi (virgin-white), fi. white, spotted dark brown. 
June and July. Pseudo-bulos dark green. A about 1ft. 
Colombia. 

AEOUEIA. This genus embraces about forty species, 
natives of tropical America. A. Warscewiczii is wortji 
growing. It thrives in a rich soil of loam and peat, and 
may be propagated either by seeds or by cuttings. 

A. Warsoewlosll (Warscewicz’s). fi. of a rich scarlet, spicate ; 
calyx of the male flowers cylindrical ; petals spreading, orbi- 
cular. Winter. 1. petiolate, cordate, trifoliolate, dark green ; 
leaflets stalked, the lateral ones somewhat hastate, the middle 
one obovate-oblong, all shortly acuminate, sinnate-angled. 
Panama, 1862. (B. k. 5304.) 

AJTHAXaOBTTJM (from an, without, and heloe, a 
nail or spike ; in allusion to the spineless tubercles). 
Ord. C act ex. A genus embracing about a dozen species 
of greenhouse, succulent perennials, natives of the Andean 
regions, from Northern Mexico to Peru. They are closely 
allied to Mammillaria — indeed, are included under that 


Fig. 4a Anhalonium fissuratum. 
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Anhaloninm — continued. 

genus by Engel mann and by the authors of the “Genera 
Plantarum” — but for garden purposes may well be kept 
distinct. Seeds rather large, tubercled. Tuberoles almost 
leaf-like, triangular, smooth, or warted and fissured above. 
For culture of the species introduced, see Mam miliaria. 
A. Engdmannl (Engelmann’s). A synonym of A. j/Usuratunu 
A. flssuratum (fissured). /I. rose-coloured, l±ln. wide, growing 
from the middle of the stem. September and October. Stem 
and rootstock shaped like a top. the rootstock being thick 
and woody; tubercles arranged in a thick layer, spreading 
from the centre, rosette-like. Mexico, 1885. This species 
resembles some of the Gasteriaa Syn. A. EngelmannL See 
Fig. 48. 

A. forfnraoea (scurfy). >(. lin. long ; sepals brownish ; petals 
white or pinkish. Tubercles shorter and more pointed, the 
surface irregularly mamillate, and the apex a cup-like depres- 
sion containing the little cushion of hairs. Otherwise like 
A. prUmalicum. 

A. prismationm (prismatic), fi. white, terminal, copiously 
woolly at the base. Stem wanting ; tubercles radical, lin. broad, 
spirally imbricated, cartilaginous outside, deltoid, obtuse or 
retuse, somewhat prism-like in section ; axils woolly. Mexico, 
1888. STNS. MammUlaria aloidei , M. prismatioa (B. M. 7279). 
A. William »11 (Williams’). A synonym of Echinocaetus WUliamsU. 
AULA. A synonym of T alula (which see). 
ANIGOSANTHU8. See Anigozanthos. 
ANIOOSIA. A synonym of Anlgosanthoa (whioh 
see). 

ANIGOZANTHOS. Syn. Anigosia. Eight species, 
confined to South-western Australia, are included in this 
genus. To the information given on pp. 79-80, VoL I., the 
following should be added: 

A. OOOdnea is synonymous with A. flavida. 

A. fnllglnoQTLS (blackish-brown). A synonym of Macropidia 
fumosa. 

A Mangleali angustifolla (narrow-leaved). 1. linear, strongly 
acuminate. (B. K. 2012.) 

A. rafts (red). The correct name of A. tyrianthina. 

ANILE MA. Bee Anellema. 

A TBT lff AT. MANURES. Under this term is inoluded 
all manure from cattle, poultry, fish, Ac., whether obtained 
directly or indirectly. Farmyard manure is usually a 
mixture of animal and vegetable manure, as the voiding 
of the animals is mixed with straw, peat-moss, litter, or 
whatever is employed for bedding. If this latter be kept 
under cover and fairly dry, it is a perfect plant-food, and 
also acts chemically on the soil; but if exposed to wet 
much of the fertilising matter is lost, and the manure 
becomes of little value. From five to ten tons, according 
to the state of the land and the crop to be grown, is a 
moderate application per acre. Market-gardeners occa- 
sionally manure much heavier, but they crop their land in 
proportion. 

Bone-meal, and bones in a coarser form, are valuable 
fertilisers; and the same may be said of fish manure in 
any form. Both are applied to various crops at the rate 
of 3cwt. to 5cwt. per acre. The best time for applying 
this manure is early in the season, when growth is com- 
mencing. Blood, again, is a powerful animal manure if 
properly prepared. Horn-shavings, hoof-parings, hair, and 
tanners’ waste (consisting of hair and skin-scrapings) are 
all more or less rich, and are invigorating to nearly all 
crops. Shoddy has found much favour with hop-growers 
and others, and is made of cut woollen rags. Ground 
oyster-shells also constitute valuable manures, especially 
for Vines and stone-fruit bearing trees. In fact, almost 
everything belonging to animal life may be utilised for 
manure if it is available for nothing else. 

ANISACANTHA (from anisos, unequal, and 
akanthos, a spine; application not clear). Ord. Cheno- 
podiacem. A small genus (six species) of branched, green- 
house shrubs or under-shrubs, all Australian. Flowers 
solitary in the axils. Leaves linear, alternate, sessile. 
One specios — A. divaricata — has been introduced, but is 
probably no longer cultivated. 


ANI8ANTHERA (of Griffith). A synonym of 
Adenosma (which see). 

A¥TflAM THTjUA (of Bafinesque). A synonym of 
Caocinia (which see). 

ANXSANTHUS. Included under Antholyza. A. splen - 
dens is synonymous with Antholyxa cafEra (which see). 

ANISOCALYX. A synonym of Herpestift (which 
see). 

ANXSOCAMFXUM. Inoluded under Nephrodium 

(which see). 

ANISOGONIUM. Included under Asplenium 
(whioh see). 

AXISOLOBU8. A synonym of Odontadenia 

(whioh see). 

ANXSOXERXS. A synonym of Chomelia (which 
see). 

ANXSOPTERYX JESCULARIA. Bee Plum 
Insects. 

ANNB8LBA (of W. Hooker). A synonym of 
CalUandra (which see). 

ANNESLEA (of Boxburgh). A synonym of Euryale , 
A. spinosa being identical with E. ferox (which see). 

ANNUAL MULLEIN. Bee Verbascum Boer- 
haawii. 

ANNUAL RING. The ring or cylinder of wood 
produced by exogens during one year. 

ANNUALS. The value of these plants in the out- 
side garden is frequently discounted owing to the way 
in which they are treated by the -cultivator. It* is 
commonly supposed that because of their somewhat 
ephemeral nature these plants dp not require as much 
attention to bring them to perfection as do the more 
permanent occupants of bed and border with which they 
are associated. Such is a mistake, and it is the slip- 
shod oulture which Annuals frequently receive that more 
than anything else tends to bring them into disrepute. 
Most important, for instance, is the soil. This should 
always be fairly rich and friable, the latter condition 
being very essential at seed-time. A pasty soil at 
the time of seed-sowing is responsible for many failures. 
Then the actual depth at which to sow ought to be 
considered alike in relation to the soil and the sorts 
under cultivation. The seeds of Annuals, like those of all 
other plants, vary considerably, and a depth that would 
be suitable to one kind would be absolutely fatal to the 
chances of another. The smallest seeds, of which 
Mignonette is a familiar example, should only have the 
lightest of covering sifted over then*, whereas Sweet Peas 
and Nasturtiums should have three or four times their 
bulk of soil to cover them — iin. or more. 

In all cases, the gardener should bear in mind that, 
although a oertain amount of thinning is absolutely 
necessary, much of the labour involved might be saved 
by judicious sowing. Light and air are very im- 
portant factors in the production of sturdy plants, and 
with those Annimls sown in autumn to provide an early 
spring display it is very essential, otherwise growth will 
be sappy and the seedlings will damp off. For autumn 
work the seeds should be sown in drills, as then the hoe 
can be more vigorously applied to keep down weeds and 
to maintain an open condition of the soil, while, of 
course, thinning is facilitated. Now as to the thinning. 
The first should be made as soon as the seedlings are 
large enough to handle; the second should take place a 
fortnight or so later, leaving the plants some 2in. or so 
apart ; and the third when the plants again show signs of 
overcrowding. In the last weeding out the gardener will 
have to be guided by the habit of the plant under consider- 
ation. With large-growing kinds from 9in. to 1ft. will not 
be too much space. Opinions differ as to the best means 
1 of employing Annuals, and after all it is largely a question 
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of individual taste. They may be effectively introduced 
into beds, either alone or in conjunction with perennials, 
or in the mixed border; while not a few make pretty 
rockwork plants. Though not often practised by the 
amateur, Annuals may be readily grown in pots for 
greenhouse, room, and window decoration ; and several 
make charming basket subjects. There are. many ways 
which will occur to the ingenious gardener of showing off 
to advantage the various members of this much -abused 
group. Some Annuals will be best displayed by allowing 
them to trail over window-boxes; others will look well 
when growing up wire, twisted into various shapes, or 
when climbing over an informal arch, or the more formal 
trellis ; and yet others look well simply as edging 
plants. In very poor soils the gardener is often puzzled 
to know what floral subject to try. There is nothing 
better than the Nasturtium, which will blossom luxuriantly 
in a spot which would be fatal to the chances of almost 
any other subject. On the score, too, of cheapness Annuals 
generally should appeal; while the ease with which they 
are increased adds another point of interest. To obtain, 


Annuals — continued. 

For providing a display of varied flower and foliage 
the gardener should look to the following genera : 
Abronia , Acroclinium , Adonis, Ageratum, Alonsoa , Amar- 
antus, Alyssum , Ambrosia, Asperula , Aster (Victoria, 
Comet, Chrysanthemum-flowered, Bouquet, and Quilled), 
Bartonia , Bidens , Brachycome, Cacalia , Calendula (Meteor 
and Orange King), Campanula , Centaurea , Chrysanthe- 
mum, Clarkia , Collins ia, Convolvulus , Coreopsis , Cosmos , 
Delphinium , Dianthus , Erysimum, Eucharidium , Cilia, 
Codetta, Grasses in variety (Bromus , Briza, Coix, Era- 
grostts, Lagurus , Sfc.), GypsophUa , Heliqnthus, Heli- 
chrysum , Impatiens , Ionopsidium (for foot of rockwork 
this is excellent), Jacob* a, Lavatera , Leptosiphon, Lim- 
nanthes, Linaria , Linum , Lupinus, Martynia, Mathiola, 
Nasturtium , Nemophila, Nicotiana, Nycterinia. Papaver , 
Perilla, Phlox, Portulaca , Reseda , Rhodanthe , BaXpiglossis, 
8alvia, Banvitalia, Baponaria, Bcabiosa, Bchixanthus , 
8chizopetalon , Bilene , Statics, Tagetes, Torenia, Whitlavia, 
Xeranthemum , and Zinnia. 

AJTODA (from a, privative, and nodus, a knot; the 
pedicels are without the articulation observable in the 



Fio. 49. Ancectochilus Lowii (Dossinia marmorataX 


however, a maximum of blossom from Annuals they 
must not be allowed to seed. The flowers should be 
removed directly they are past their best. They must 
also be kept watered should a period of drought set in. 
At such times, too, it will be found of very great advantage 
to provide plants like Sweet Peas with a mulch. This 
tends to preserve the soil in a moist condition, and is 
better than the too frequent use of the watering-pot. 
Stakes must be provided for plants needing such sup- 
port as early as possible; there is no necessity now- 
adays to use anything unsightly for this, as the light- 
looking bamboo sticks can be employed for most ; 
while for graceful subjects, like Gypsophilas, the support 
may consist of small branches of birch, which are soon 
hidden by the luxuriant growth of the subject under 
cultivation. Sweet Peas may be usefully employed for 
window-boxes by allowing the plants to droop over instead 
of providing them with stakes. Slugs are the greatest 
enemies to the majority of Annuals, and they must be 
either trapped by means of lettuce -leaves or bran-heaps, 
or prevented by surrounding the plants with coarse sand 
and soot. 


allied genus Sida). Ord. Malvaceae. A genus embracing 
about eight species of greenhouse or half hardy, hispid or 
glabresoent herbs, with the habit of Malva. A few of 
them have been introduced, but none are of any horticultural 
value. 

ANODOVTEA. Included under AlyMum (which 
see). 

ANCECTOCHIlaUS. Stns. Anecochilus, Chryso- 
baphus. According to the authors of the “ Genera 
Plantarum,” there are only about eight really distinct 
species, natives of the East Indies and the Malayan Archi- 
pelago. 

The numerous species and varieties of this genus are 
grown principally for their gaudy foliage. They are 
usually difficult subjects to manage ; but when a suitable 
position is found to meet their requirements, there are 
few plants that are grown more easily or need less 
attention. Spacious bell-glasses are suitable for their 
culture. These should be kept close, placed on a bed of 
ashes or coke breeze, which should be always moist. Under 
these conditions, there will be a constant condensation on 
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Ancectochilus — continued. 

the inside of the glass, so that very little water will be 
required at the roots of the plants at any time. 

To the species and varieties described on pp. 81*2, 
Vol. I., the following should be added. Several species 
formerly included here are now classed under Physums. 
A. Boyle! (Boyle's! 1. ovate, acuminate, Sin. long and broad, 
olive-green, netted and pencilled over the entire surface with 
gold. India. 

A. oonoinnus (neat). L ovate, acuminate, rounded at base, 
dark olive-green, striped and netted with shining coppery-red. 


A* Dominil (Dominy*s). • l, dark olive-green, the centre marked 
by a pale coppery-yellow streak, and the main ribs by pale lines. 
▲ vigorous garden hybrid between Qoodyera discolor and Anoedo- 
ehilus xantAophyllus. 

A. Eldorado (Eldorado! l. dark green, with small tracery of a 
lighter colour, deciduous. Central America. This species is 
difficult to cultivate ; it must never be allowed to get dry at the 
roots, even when the leaves have died down. 

A. Friderioi-Augrurti (Frederick Augustus 1 ). This is identical 
with A. xantbophyllus. 

Am Heriotil (Heriot's! I. 34in. long, 2iin. broad, dark mahogany- 
colour, with golden reticulations, a shadow of network showing 
through the surface. India. 

A. hieroglyphioua (hieroglyph-marked). 1. ovate-elliptic, small, 
dark green, marked with silvery-grey blotches of hieroglyphic 
character. Assam. 

A. JavanlOUS (Java! A synonym of Argyrorchis javanica. 

A, Lansberglse (Mme. van Lansberge's! 1. larger than those of 
Dossinia marmorata ; groundwork of upper surface dull velvety- 
maroon, median nerve and smaller veins emerald, lines near 
margin dull gold ; under-surface light salmon-colour. A vigorous 
species. (L H. ser. v. L) 

A. latimaoulatu* (broadly-spottedX l. dark green, with silvery 
markings. Borneo. 

A. llnoatna (lined! A synonym of Zeuxina regia. 

A, Lobbiamim (Lobb'sX A synonym of A. Roxburghii. 

Am Lobbli (Lobb'sX A synonym of A. argyroneura. 

Am LowtL This large and beautiful species (the correct name 
of which is Dossinia marmorata) is illustrated in Fig. 49. The 
under-surface of the leaves is pale yellow, tinged with rose. 

A. NevilUanua (Neville'sX l. oblong-ovate, l£in. long, of a rich, 
dark, velvety, coppery or bronzy hue, marked with two rows of 
pale, oblong blotches. A. 3in. Borneo. 

A, Petola (PetolaX A synonym of Maoodes Petola. 

Am qaereetioola (Oakwood-dwellingX A synonym of Physurus 
quereetioolus. 

Am regalls (royal). The correct name of A . setaceus. 

Am Reinwardtll (Relnwardt'sX l. deep velvety-bronze, inter- 
sected with bright golden lines. Java* 186L A handsome 
species, somewhat resembling A. regalis. (B. H. 1861, 18.) 

A. Sanderiaans (Sander's! A synonym of Maoodes San- 
deriana. 

A. Veltebli (Veitch'sX This is identical with Maoodes Petola. 


Included under Gymnogramme 


AXOGBAXXE. 

(which see). 

ANOIGAHTHU8 (from onoiyo, to expand, and anthoe, 
a flower ; in allusion to the shape of the perianth). Ord. 
Amaryllidem A monotypio genus. The species is a 
greenhouse, bulbous plant, requiring similar culture to 
Hainan thus (which see). It will, however, succeed 
outside if protected in the winter. 

A. brerlfloma (short-flowered! Jl. two to ten in an umbel ; 
perianth bright yellow, about lin. long, regular, erect, the tube 

' ' bh' * s tne oblong-lanceolate 

er to Febniary. 
he flowers, lorate, 1ft. or 


about a quarter or a third as long as 
segments ; peduncle 6in. to 12in. long. October to Febniary. 
1. three or four, contemporary with the flowers, lorate, 1ft. or 
more in length. South Africa, 1888. (B. M. 7072.) Syn. Cyr- 
tanthus lutescens , of gardens. The variety minor is a dwarf, 
mountain form, with narrow perianth-segments. 

AXOMA. A synonym of Moringa (which see). 

ANOMALA FBI8CHU. See Vine Animal 
Feats. 

ANOMALA VXTI8. 8ee Vine Animal Feats. 

AXOMALOFTERX8. A synonym of Acridooarpna 

(which see). 

AXOXATHECA. This genus of three species is 
included, by Bentham and Hooker, and by J. G. Baker, 
under Lapeyronsia (which see), the specific names 


Anomatheca — continued. 

remaining unchanged ; but for garden purposes it has been 
kept distinct in this work. To the species described on 
p. 82, Vol. I., the following should be added : 

A, grandiflora (large-flowered), yf., perianth tube lin. long ; 
limb bright scarlet, 2in. in diameter, the segments oblong or 
oblong-lanceolate ; spikes lax, five- or six-flowered ; peduncle 
(including the inflorescence) 1ft. long. October. 1., produced 
ones six to eight in a distichous, nearly basal rosette, linear, 
lft. or more in length. Eastern tropical Africa, 1883. 
(B. M. 6924, under its correct name, Lapeyrousia grandiflora.) 

ANOXOCHLOA (from anomos , lawless, and Chloa, 
Grass ; the genus differs from most other Grasses in haying 
four stamens instead of three). Ord. Graminese. A 
monotypio genus. The species, A. marantoidea (B. M. 5831), 
is a stove, perennial Grass, haying distinctly stalked leaves 
4in. to 5in. long and lin. to 2in. broad. It is more of a 
curiosity than an object of beauty from a horticultural 
standpoint. 

AN OMORHEGX1A. A synonym of Stanranthera 

(which see). 

AXOXA. This genus embraces nearly fifty species, 
natives of tropical America, Africa, and Asia. 

Am chrysopet&la (golden-petaledX A synonym of Ouatteria 
Ouregou. 

Am triloba (three-lobedX A synonym of Asimina triloba. 
ANONX8. A synonym of Ononis (which see). 

AX0XTX08 EBACTEATA. A synonym of 

Zoraia tetraphylla (which see). 

A N BEP EEA (a commemorative name ; but of 
Anreder nothing is known). Stns. Beriesa , Clairisia, 
Siebera. Ord. Chenopodiacex. A monotypio genus. The 
species is a slender, highly glabrous, greenhouse, tuberous- 
rooted, perennial herb, allied to Boussingaultia. 

Am soandens (climbing! A synonym of A. spioata. 

Am spioata (spiked! fl. white, small, in long, flexuous, cylin- 
drical, axillary spikes. 1. alternate, narrowed into the petioles, 
ovate, acute, entire, somewhat fleshy. Steins angular. Sub- 
tropical America, from Peru to Texas, 1889. 8 yn. A. scandens. 

AESELXiXA. This genus consists of only three or 
four species, broadly dispersed through tropical Africa, 
one extending as far as Natal. A. gigantea and A. nilotica , 
described in Vol. I. as 
varieties of A. africana , 
are good species. To 
the species and varieties 
described on p. 83, Vol. I., 
the following should be 
added : -L* 

U 

Am confnsa (confused). 

This differs from A. afri- 
oana (a flower of which 
is illustrated at Fig. 50) 
in having the petals 
scarcely Droader than 
the sepals. Western 
tropical Africa. 

A. oongoensis (Congo! 

Jl. produced in racemes, 
with erect, not spread- 
ing, pedicels ; sepals and 
petals light greenish-yellow, with dark purplish-brown spots; 
side lobes of the lip whitish, veined purple, the narrow front 
lobe yellow, the two keels on the disk almost vanishing before 
reaching the middle of the front lobe. Congo, 1886. A hand- 
some plant, similar to A. africana , but more noriferous. 

A. h unting (dwarf). Jl. lemon-yellow, blotched and barred with 
chocolate, about 2in. in diameter, disposed in large panicles. 
Zambesi, 1891. A compact, free-growing species. The variety 
pallida differs from the type in having the ground-colour of the 
flowers milk-white. 

ANT. See Ants. 

AXTEXXABIA. This genus embraces about ten 
species, inhabiting the mountainous regions of Europe, 
Asia, and North America, one being found in Australia. 
To the information given on p. 83, Vol. I., the following 
should be added. See also Anaphalia. 



Fig. 50. Flower of Ansellia 

AFRICAN A. 
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Antennaria — continued. 

A (alpine). JL-heads pink, tub-sessile, in & cymoee cluster, 

or sometimes solitary : involucre livid-brownish, Jin. long. June. 
L radical ones spathulate, Ain. k>ng ; caujlne ones linear. 
Flowering stems lin. to 4in. high, b&nng two to five heads, or, 
in the variety monocephala, one head. Europe, North America, 
Ac., 1775. Plant tufted, suitable for the rockery. 

A. candid* (white). A garden synonym of A. tomentosa. 

A margaritaoea and A tripllnerwia are now classed under 
Anaphmlis. 

AH TILE HIS. Including CKamomxlla (in part). Over 
eighty species have been described (but this number may 
be reduced), natives of Europe, Asia, and North Africa. 
Though the members of this genus known to the old- 
time gardener had little to recommend them, the newer 
kinds are excellent border plants, and furnish a quantity 
of useful material for outting. They require neither special 
soil nor special culture, and are readily increased. The 
beet kinds to grow are the garden forms of A. tinctoria , 
Kelwayi Kelwayi alba. Canary Bird, and Mrs. H. T. 
Brooks. These are various shades of yellow and white. 
All are worthy of being included amongst showy, hardy, 
border flowers, as they last a long time in good condition, 
and their period of flowering extends over several months. 

To the species described on p. 83, Vol. I., the following 
should be added. 8ee also Achillea and Anacyclus. 

A Aisoon* The correct name is Achillea ageratifolia. 

A ohla (ChioX JL -heads white, with a yellow disk, solitary, on 
long peduncles ; involucral scales oblong, with fuscous margins, 
April to June. 1. petiolate, glabrous, pinnatipartite ; lobes 
incised or pinnatifid ; lobules mucronate ; petioles somewhat 
aheathing at base. h. 8in. to 12m. Ohio, Ac. (S. F. Q. 884.) 
A ftnteeoens (shrubbyX See Chrysanthemum frutosoens 
and Pyrethrnm frutosoens. 

A maoedonlea (Macedonian), It. -heads white, Daisy-like, with 
a dark yellow centre^ produced in succession throughout the 
summer. 1. much divided, of a very pleasing glaucous hue. A. 
tin. to 8ln. Macedonia, 1894. A neat, compact bush, about 
lift, across. (Gn. xlv£7l894, p. 519.) 

A moutana (mountain). * Jl. -heads white or purplish ; outer 
involucral scales fuscous-margined August and September. 
I petiolate. sometimes simply pinnatipartite, sometimes nearly 
bipartite, the lobes acute or obtuse. Stem shrubby at base, 
ascending, naked for a long way at the top. one-headed, and, 
as well as the leaves, pubescent or almost silky. Europe, Ac., 
1759. Stn. A. saxatilis. 

A purpuraacena (purplish). A synonym of Anacyclus radiatus 
purpurasetns. 

A (rock-lovingX A synonym of A. montana. 

AH THJ2FHOBA (from anthos , a flower, and p Koreo, 
to bear). Ord. Oraminem. A small genus (abont five 
species) of half-hardy, branched or tufted, sometimes tall 
Grasses, natives of tropical America and tropical and 
South Africa. Spikelets one -flowered ; glumes three or 
four ; spike terminal, elongated ; rachis fiexuous. Two of 
the species have been introduced, but it is doubtful if they 
are still in cultivation. 

AVTKBRXCUX. Including Liliago. About fifty 
species are comprised in this genus ; they are natives of 
Europe, tropical and extra-tropical Africa, and America. 
To those described on pp. 83-4, Vol. I., the following 
should be added. For other species formerly included 
hereunder, see Bottionea, Bulbine, Chlorog&lum, 
Chlorophytum, Paradiaia, and Triohopetalnm . 

A adwadtoidsa (Echeandia-like! JL arranged in pairs in a 
simple, loose raceme less than lft. long ; perianth fin. long, the 
segments orange-yellow, with a keel of three greenish ribs: 
peduncle simple, terete, above lft. long. November. 1., produced 
ones five or six, confined to the base of the stem, lanceolate, 
abont lft. long, bright green, membranous, channelled. Probably 
Mexico, 1883. Greenhouse. (B. M. 6809.) 

A Lfllastnun. The correct name is Paradisia Liliastrum. 

AHTHZDZUX KAHZCATVM. See Wood-boring 
Bees. 


AHTKOCLBX8TA (from antho8 t a flower, and 
deistos , shut up ; alluding to the shape of the blossoms). 
Ord. boganiacem. A small genus (three or four species) 
of stove trees or shrubs, sometimes climbing, natives of 
tropical Africa. Flowers white or dirty yellowish, rather 


Anthocleista — continued. 


large, in terminal, triohotomous cymes, with thick 
branches; calyx four-parted, the segments thick, or- 
bicular ; corolla tubular - campanulate, the lobes ten to 
sixteen, twisted; stamens ten to sixteen, affixed below 
the throat ; pedicels short ; bracts scale-like. Leaves 
large, sometimes several feet long, opposite, obovate or 
oblong, entire; petioles dilated or sheathing at base. 
The following species have been introduced ; they thrive 
in a compost of peat and loap, and may be propagated 
by cuttings. 


A Insignia (remar kableX JL yellow, about ltin. long; cymes 
many -flowered. 1. oblong, shining green, 4ift. long, lift, broad. 
h. 70ft Swaziland, 1896: 


L macrophylla (large-leaved), jt. white ; corolla twelve-lobed ; 
stamens twelve. 1. broadly obovate, obtuse, membranous, “as 
i as those of a common Cabbage.” A. 20ft. Sierra Leone, 


AJTTH0C0BZ8 NEMORTJM. See Bhj Bug. 

AMTHOLYZA Stn. Cunonia (of Miller). This 
genus embraces about a dozen species of stove and green- 
house plants, natives of tropical and South Africa. Those 
described on p. 84, VoL I., are revised by Mr. J. G. Baker 
as follows. Several species formerly included here are 
now classed under Wataonla. 

A fldthlopioa (AfricanX* fl. reddish-yellow, in moderately dense 
spikes oln. to 9in. long; perianth-tube curved, Uin. to l|in. 
long, the upper segment red, liin. long, the others much shorter, 
spreading. June. /., basal ones several, lft. to lift, long, lin. 
or more broad. Stem branched, 3ft. to 4ft. high. Cape Colony, 
1759. (B. M. 561.) Syns. A. Jlonbunda, A. prceaUa , A. ringens 
(A B. K. 32X 

A m, bloolor (two-colouredX* /■, perianth-tube red at the top, 

S le yellow downwards. 1. narrower and habit dwarfer than in 
e^t^pe. Syns. A. as. minor (B. R. 1159), A. bicolor (B. H. iL, 

A as. minor (lesserX A synonym of A. ce. bicolor. 


A SB. vittigera (striped).* JL, perianth-tube bright yellow, with 
stripes of red. (B. M. 1172, under name of A. viitxgera.) 

A bloolor (two-colouredX A variety of A. cethiopica. 

A brevlfollA (short-leaved). ▲ synonym of A. caffra. 

A quadrangularls (quadrangular!* JL two to four in a loose 
spike ; perianth variegated with bright red and yellow, the tube 
2m. long, the upper segment red, Jin. long, the others much 
smaller, greenish. April. Stem slender, 2ft. to 3ft. long, bear- 
ing two or three narrow-linear leaves. Corn large. Cape 
Colony, 1760. Syns. Gladiolus abbreviate (A. B, R. 116X 
G. quadrangularis (B. M. 567X 

A ringens (gaping). A synonym of A. cethiopica. 

A rnpestrls (rock-loving). A synonym of A. caffra. 

A Sobwelnfurtliil (Schweinfurth’s). perianth bright red 
shading to bright yellow at the base, ljin. to liin. long, curved, 
the tube suddenly dilated; spike simple, lax, many-flowered. 
1. five or six, linear, Grass-like, superposed, the lower ones 6in. 
long. Stem terete, about lft. long below the spike. Abyssinia, 


A vittigera (stripedX A variety of A. cethiopica. 


AH THOM 7 IA. Ord. Diptera. Several very de- 
structive insects fall under this genus. The most note- 
worthy are the Onion Fly {A. ceparum ), Beet Fly ( A . betm) % 
Radish Fly (A. radicum ), Cabbage Fly (A. brassiem), and 
Lettuce Fly (A. lactucse). All are of somewhat dingy 
colouring, and resemble house-flies. They are some lin. 
in length, or perhaps a trifle smaller; while the grub is 
of about the same length, whitish, and footless. There 
are several generations of the pests. Those above enu- 
merated are described under the Common names given, 
except in the case of the Radish Fly, which is dealt with 
under Radish.. 

AHTHOHOXUS POMORUM. See Apple- 
blossom WeeviL 

AHTH08FERMUX. This genus includes about 
twenty-five species of small shrubs, mostly South African, 
a few being found in tropical Africa and Madagascar. 
Flowers minute, dioecious, rarely polygamous or hermaphro- 
dite, axillary, sessile, bracteolate. Leaves small, opposite 
or wborled, narrow, Heath -like. 
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ANTHBACN08E. This is a popular name for 
certain virulent fungoid diseases which attack various 
plants : French Bean, Vine, Currant, Spinach, Raspberry, 
Privet, Blackberry, and many others. The most 
destructive, however, is Vine Anthracnose, Phoma ampeli - 
num ( Sphaceloma ampelim). In this case, leaves, stems, 
and fruit are all involved, and the disease, once it has 
obtained a hold, is difficult to combat. On the Continent 
Grape Anthracnose is very prevalent ; it is also known in 
this country and in America. For full description, see 
Grape Anthracnose, Bean Anthracnose, Ac. 

ABTHRXSCUS (a nam e given by Pliny to a plant 
resembling Soandix). Ord. Umbelliferee. A genus of about 
ten speoies of 'hardy, or half-hardy, annual, biennial, or 
rarely perennial herbs, with the habit of Ch&rophyllum, 
inhabiting North temperate and Bub-tropical regions. 
Flowers white, in compound umbels ; involucral bracts one, 
two, or wanting. Leaves pinnately or sub-temately de- 
compound. Only one species calls for mention. For 
culture, see Chervil, Common or Garden. 

A oerefolium (waxy-leaved). Common CherviL Jl. slightly 
radiant ; umbels axillary or opposite the leaves, sessile. June. 
1. twice pinnately cut. with channelled footstalks. Stem a little 
hairy at the joints. A. lift. Europe (frequently met with as an 
escape from cultivation in Britain). Annual Syn. ChasrophyUum 
sativum (Sy. En. B. 623). 

ANTHUBXUX. This genus embraces about 160 
species, all tropical American, and there are now a large 
number of beautiful hybrids in cultivation. To those 
described on pp. 85-7, Vol. I., the following should be 
added : 

A. aontnm (acute-leaved). /I., spathe reflexed, 24 In. long ; spadix 
dark green, 2}in. to 3in. long. 1. spreading, 8in. to lOin. long, 34in. 
to 4in. broad across the tips of the hind lobes, triangular-hastate, 
gradually tapering to an exceedingly acuminate point ; petioles 
lOin. to 12iiL long, slender. Brazil, 1887. 

A album wis^iwmw (white, largest). This is a large, white- 
spathed form of A. Schenerianum. 

A a. m. flavesccns (yellowish). A synonym of A. Scherzerianum 
lacteum. 

A Allendorf&i (Allendorfs). Jl. spathe deep crimson; spadix 
yellowish. 1889. A garden hybrid between A. Andreanum and 
A. Lindenianum. (K. G. 1293 e.) 

A Andreanum album (white). Jl., spathe pure white, as large 
as in the type, but less corrugated ; spadix rigid. 1895. 

A A amoenum (pleasing). JL. spathe rose-carmine ; spadix 
white, tipped with yellow. 1993. 

A A atropurpureum (dark purple). JL, spathe of a deep 
crimson, large. 1889. A hybrid between A. Andreanum ana 
A. Chantrieri 

A A atrosangulneum (dark bloody). Jl., spathe dark crimson. 


Anthurium — continued. 

with a whitish glaze ; peduncle terete, rather longer than the 
petioles. 1. green, shortly cordate, cuspidate: petioles short, 
terete. 1884. A garden hybrid between A. Ltndenianum and 
A. Andreanum. 


A Cbambarlalul (Chamberlain’s). Jl.. spathe of a pale, dull 

S ice-colour outside, shining crimson within, boat-shaped, erect, 
n. to 9in. long, 4in. broad; spadix dull reddish-purple, 6in. 
long, fin. thick, on a stalk about Ain. long ; peduncle 1ft. or 
more in length. 1. cordate, 3ft. long, 2ft. broad ; petioles 34ft. to 
4ft. long. Venezuela (?). 1888. A fine, bold-looking plant. 
(B. M. 7297 ; G. C. 1888, 111., pp. 464-5, f. 66-67 ; L H. xxxv., t. 62.) 
A (Chantin'sX Jl., spathe reddish-pink with 

paler stripes, ovate-triangular, Tin. long; spadix pale pink. 
2. oval-oblong, cordate at base, 14ft. long. A garden hybrid 
between A. Houlletianum and A. Andreanum. 1889. 


A Chantrieri (Chantrier's).* Jl., spathe ivory-white, erect, 
oblong, acuminate ; spadix dark violet ; peduncle green, terete, 
shorter than the petioles. L triangular or rhomboid, acuminate, 
with widely spreading basal lobes, dark shining green ; petioles 
olive-green, terete. 1884. A vigorous hybrid between A. sub- 
signatum and A. omatum. 

A ohelseiense (Chelsea). JL. spathe rich crimson, smooth and 
glossy, broadly cordate, cuspidate at apex, 34in. to 5in. long, 
2|ln. to 34 In. broad ; spadix at first yellowish at the apex, the 
basal part white. 1. resembling those of A. Veitchii, but more 
ovate In form, and having fewer and less arched veins. 1885. 
A garden hybrid between A. Veitchii and A. Andreanum. 

A era— I folium (thick-leavedX 4., spathe light green, re- 
flexed; spadix dull green, sessile. 2in. long; peduncle green, 
terete, as long as the petioles. L ovate-lanceolate, very thick 
and stiff, with a very short, rigid mucro at the obtuse apex ; 
petioles long. 1883. 

A omentum (bloodyl A garden hybrid, of the same origin as 
A. mortfontanense , and resembling that plant, but having blood- 
red spathes. 1886. Syn. Andreanum roeeum. 

A crytalllnum v&riegatum (variegated). A handsome 
variety, with very distinct variegation ; In some instances the 
leaves are mostly ivory-white, while in others they are bronzy- 
green, marbled with yellow and white. 1893. 

A oymbifOrme (boat-shaped). Jl., spathe white, large, very 
ornamental ; spadix salmon-pink. 1. cordate. Colombia (7), 


A Dech&rdl (Dechard’s). A synonym of SpathiphyUum oannas- 
folium. 

A dentatum (toothed). 1. large, cordate, deeply lobed, bright 
green, with paler nerves, the old ones sometimes shaded with 
dark glaucous reflections, the lobes ovate, acute ; young leaves 
cordate, entire. 1884. A garden hybrid between A. fissum and 
A. leuconeurum. (R. H. 1884, p. 293.) 

A Deometlanum (De Smet's). JL spathe carmine-scarlet, large, 
cordate-ovate acute, goffered ; spaaix ivory-white, tipped with 
golden-yellow, short. 1. hastate. A hybrid between A. Andre- 
anum and A. Leopoldi. (L H. xxxv., t. 52.) 

A DewanaaTanum (Devansay’s).* JL, spathe and spadix erect, 
the latter stlpitate. 1. cordate, wavy, acuminate, erect ; petioles 
terete. 1883. Garden hybrid. (R. H. 1882, p. 289.) 

A Dr. Lawrence. JL, spathe salmon-pink, 8in. by 74in. 1. deep 
green. 1898. 

A ebumeum (ivory-white). A garden hybrid between 
A. Andreanum and A. omatum. 1891. 


A A flor ea lbo (white-flowered). A white-spathed form. 

A A grandiflorum (large-flowered). Jl., spathe 84in. long ; 
spadix 4in. long. 1886. (L H. 1886, 599.) 

A A TiOTlIssn (Louisa’s). Jl., spathe large, of a beautiful salmon- 
rose. 1889. A handsome variety. 

A A roseum (rosy). A synonym of A. cruentum. 

A A sangulneum (blood yi Jl.. spathe of a rich, deep crimson, 
with darker shadings, medium-sized. 1892. 

A Arobiduc Joseph. Jl., spathe of a beautiful, clear scarlet, 
broadly cordate, 4in. to bin. long, 34 in. to 4 in. broad ; spadix 
flesh-colour, with whitish, exserted styles. 1. cordate-ovate, 
rather abruptly acuminate at apex, deeply cordate at base ; 
petioles terete, elongated. 1885. A hybrid between A. Andre- 
anum and A. Lindeni. 

A brevUobnm (short lobed). Jl. spathe purplish. 2in. long, Ain. 
broad, narrow-lahceolate, acuminate; spaaix dark purplish- 
brown, 3in. to 4in. long, 4in. thick: peduncle brownisn-purple, 
lft. to 14ft. long, terete. 1. 8in. to loin, long, 4in. to 4fin. broad, 
parchment-like in texture, cordate-ovate, acuminate, bright, 
shining green above, paler beneath, the lobes short; petioles 
lft. to lift, long, terete, channelled. Stem elongating, rooting, 
Native country unknown. 1887. 

A burfordlenao (Burford). Jl.. spathe brilliant scarlet, very 
large. 1889. A hybrid, very similar to A. cameum, A. mort - 
Jortanense, Ac. 

A oandidum (white). A synonym of SpathiphyUum candidum. 

A earaenm (flesh-coloured). Jl., spathe light rose-colour, cor- 
date-ovate, with longitudinal depressions; spadix rose-colour. 


A Bdnardl (Eduard’s). 1. somewhat triangular-ovate, having 
a very open sinus and rounded basal lobes, dark green, with a 
violaceous lustre ; petioles short, firm, terete. 1884. A garden 
hybrid between A. crystallinum and A. subsignatum. 

A elejg&na (elegant). Jl., spathe green, broadly lanceolate, 34 in. 
to 34m. long ; spadix dark purple or green. 1. cordate-ovate in 
outline, pedately radiate, with nine to thirteen very unequal 
segments, the intermediate one nearly twice the size of the 
lateral ones ; petioles more than twice the length of the blade. 
Colombia, 1883. (R. G. 1112.) 

A flavldum (yellowish), Jl., spathe pale yellowish or yellowish- 
green, spreading, oblong, abruptly cuspidate ; spadix pale violet- 
pink, lfin. to 3in. long, sessile ; peduncle 5in. to 6in. long. 1. cor- 
date-ovate acuminate, lOin. to 14in. long. Colombia, 1885. 

A florlbnndum (abundant-flowered). A synonym of 
phyUum Jloribundum. 

A Free be 111 (Frcebel’s). Jl. spathe bright, deep carmine, large, 
with depressions as in A. Andreanum. 1. large, cordate. 1866. 
A fine, free-flowering hybrid between A. Andreanum and 
A. omatum. 

A GaleottUumm (Galeotti’s). Jl., spathe linear-lanceolate, 
acuminate, slightly exceeding the elongated-cylindrical spadix, 
l. coriaceous, green above, glaucous beneath, long-linear- 
lanceolate, rounded and often cordate at base, long-acuminate 
at apex. Caudex densely leafy. Brazil, 1858. 

A gandavense (Ghent). A garden hybrid between A. Andre- 
anum and A. Chantrieri. 1893. 

A Gl&zlovll (Glazlou’s). Jl., spathe dirty green outside, dull 
vinous-purple within, horizontally spreading, 7in. long, lin. 
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broad ; spadix vinous-purple, spotted with the black stigmas, 
erect, shortly stipitate, Sin. long. June. 1. four or five, sub- 
erect, dark, shining green, narrowly oblong-obovate or oblong- 
oblanceolate, obtuse or sub-acute, coriaceous, flat, strongly 
nerved. Rio de Janeiro (T), 1880. (B. M. 6833.) 

A. Goldrlngi (Goldring’s). ▲ garden hybrid between A. Andr *• 
anum and A. Scherzerianum 1893. 

A. Greyanum (Grey’s! A garden hybrid between A. omatum 
and A. Andreanum 1892. 

A. Gnxsoml (Gruson’s), JL, spathe deep crimson, very large; 
spadix yellowish-pink. 1889. A garden hybrid between A. 
Andreanum and A. Lindenianum (R. G. 1293 a.) 

A. Gnstavi (Gustav’s). • Jl., spathe green, erect, narrow-lanceo- 
late, shorter than the spadix ; spadix cylindrical, sessile, obtuse, 
about 5in. long; peduncle much shorter than the petioles. 
L roundish -cordate or cordate-ovate, sub-obtuse, 2£ft. long, lift, 
to 2ft. broad, deeply nerved; petioles sub-terete, 2ft. long. 
Gaudex very short, erect. Buonaventura, 1883. (B. M. 7437; 
R. G. 1076.) 

A. Hardyanum (Hardy’s! A garden hybrid between A. An- 
dreanum and A. SduardC 1889. 

A. Hollandi (Holland’s). A garden hybrid between A. grand* 
and A. J er rierense , 1893. 

A. Hooker! (Hooker’s). A synonym of Pathos acaulis. 

A. Houlletlanum (Houllet’s). Jl., spathe pale rose-coloured, 
cordate-ovate, acute; spadix olive-green, passing into yellow; 
peduncle much longer than the leaves, terete. L cordate- 
oblong, dark, shining green, with satiny or metallic reflections ; 
petioles short, cylmaric. 1884. A garden hybrid between 
A. magnijlcum and A. Andreanum. 

A. hybridum (hybrid). 1. broad, bluntly hastate, green, borne on 
brown, terete petioles. 1874. A distinct plant. 

A Inoomsplouum (inconspicuous). Jl., spathe bright green, 
fin. to lin. long, iin. broad, reflexed : spadix dark violet-brown, 

t in. to lin. long ; scape 6in. to 9in. long. 1. 9in. to 12in. long, 
lin. to 3in. broad, narrowly elongate-elliptic, narrowed to both 
ends; petioles 6in. to 9in. long. Stem (probably) elongating. 
Brazil, 1885. 

A inshme (remarkable). The correct name of the plant described 
on p. 97, VoL HL, as Philodendron Holtonianum 
A Intermedium (intermediate). 1. deflexed, cordate, oblong- 
ovate, velvety green, with a slight orange tinge, the midrib and 
veins whitish. 1884. A garden hybrid; between A. hybridum 
and A . crystallinum 

A isarenae. if., spathe pure white, horizontal, oblong- 
lanceolate; spadix pinkish-white, thick, conical L cordate- 
oblong, at first having metallic reflections ; petioles long. 
A hybrid between A. Veitch U and A. omatum, raised by 
MM. Chantrier. 

A KaUermaani (Kellennann’sX Jl., spathe small; spadix 
longer than the spathe. 1. light green, large, sagittate, with a 
broad, open, rounded sinus, ana a few large teeth on the 
margins ; auricles broad and very obtuse. Origin unknown. 1893. 
A Koibll (Kolb’s). /.(Spathe very deep crimson, 3in. long; 
spadix pale yellow. 1889. A garden hybrid between A. An- 
dreanum and A. Lindenianum (R. G. 1293 b.) 

A Lawrencen (Lady Lawrence’s). Jl., spathe almost pure 
white, glistening, very large, rounded ; spadix also white. 1892. 
A garden hybrid. 

A Lftwreneeswim (Sir Trevor Lawrence’s).* fl., snathe dark 
carmine-red, bright rose at back, cordate, 6ln. long, hori- 
zontal, acutely pointed ; spadix carmine-red, erect, robust, 4in. 
long. L cordate-oblong, acute, dark green, paler at back. 1888. 
A hybrid between A. Houlletianum and A. Andreanum (R. H. 

1888, p. 12.) 

A leodiense (Lidge). See A. mortfontan wife. 

A LfaSotifamim flore-oarmlna (carmine-flowered). Jl., 
spathe bright bronzy-carmine, large, boat-shaped ; spadix more 
of a rosy tint. 1. dark green, large. 1893. 

A lnng lwpathnm (long-sp&thed). Jl., spathe lift, long; spadix 
very stout, cvlindric, 2ft. long: peduncle grooved, stout, 3ft. 
long. L 2ft. long, lift, broad, thick, coriaceous, deeply cordate 
at base, pale green, the veins very prominent beneath ; petioles 
long. Guadeloupe, 1888. Plant stemless. 

A luetdum (clear). JL violet-purple with yellow anthers ; 
spathe lanceolate, cuspidate ; spadix shortly stalked, straight, 
rather longer than the spathe. 1. shining above, pale beneath, 
ovate-oblong, 6in. to 8m. long, apiculate, cordate at base; 
petioles terete. Caudex thick. Jl 4ft. to 5ft. Rio de Janeiro. 


o (magnificent). Jl., spathe green, short, oblong, 

recurved ; spadix green, cylindrical ; scape terete, rather shorter 
than the petioles. L deeply cordate-ovate, abruptly acuminate, 
with large, rounded basal lobes ; petioles tetragonal ; stipules 
ovate-oblong. Cnndinamarca. (R. Q. 508.) 


_ _ (Moore’s). A, spathe purplish-green, 4 in. to 

44in. long, linear-oblong, acuminate ; spadix olive-brown, 5ln. to 
6a. long, slightly tapping; peduncle as long as the petioles. 
L sub-hastate, 1ft long, on petioles lift. long. 1886. A hybrid 
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between A. cryttaRinum and A. rubsignatvm , of no remarkable 
beauty. 

A mortfontan ense (Mortefontaine).* Jl., spathe crimson, large, 
cordate ; spadix whitish. 1. elongated, cordate-ovate. 1885. An 
ornamental hybrid between A. Andreanum and A. Veitchii. 
(R. H. 1886, pp. 50, 156.) A. leodiense is very similar to this. 

A Ortgledi (Ortgiee’X fl., spathe rather small, deep red; 
spadix yellowish. 1889. A garden hybrid between A. Andreanum 
and A. Lindenianum (R. G. 1293 d.) 


(Paradise Nursery). A garden hybrid between 
A. Andreanum and A. omatum 1891. 

A Patini (Pa tin’s). A synonym of Spathiphyllum Patini. 

A pumilum (dwarf). Jl., spathe rounded, resembling in colour 
that of A. Scherzerianum Rothschildianum, but with more 
scarlet. 1896. A garden seedling or hybrid. 

A pnnotatum (dotted). JL, spathe reddish above, green 
beneath, changing to greyish-green or purplish-green, spreading 
or reflexed, 3&in. to 44m. long, linear-oblong, cuspiaate-acu- 
minate. the margins revolute; spadix olive-green, 6in. to 9in. 
long, slightly tapering; peduncle 1ft to l^ft long^ L 14in. to 


ler abruptly 
er and blackish- 


20in. long, 2fin. to 44m. broad, elongate-obloi 
acute, cuneate at base, dark green above, j 
dotted beneath ; petioles 6in. to 8in. long, acutely channelled 
down the face. Ecuador, 1886. 

A purpuroum (purple). JL, spathe purple on both sides, suffused 
green at the base. 44 in. long, lin. broad, spreading or reflexed, 
more or less curled ; spadix dark violet-purple. 6 In. or more long, 
4in. thick. L coriaceous, green, lift long. 3}in. broad, oblong- 
lanceolate, acute at apex, cuneate-acute at base ; petioles 3in. to 
6ln. long, shallowly channelled. Stem ascending. Brazil, 1887. 

A album (Ridolfs white! Jl., spathe white, 

large: spadix pink. 189L A garden hybrid; parentage not 
stated. 

A Roeslii (Roezl’s). Jl., spathe snow-white, elliptic, 4in. long, 
long-cuspidate at apex ; spadix white, distinctly stalked, scarcely 
longer than the spathe. 1. cordate- or roundish-ovate, rugosely 
undulated, 16in. long ; petioles slender, terete, 14ft. to 24ft. long. 
Colombian Andes. 

A rotnndlspathum (round-spathed). JL, spathe roundish: 
spadix deep yellow. L of a bright green. 1891. A hybrid 
between A. Andreanum and A. Lindenianum (I. H. xxxviii., 
t. 119.) 

A rubrlnervium (red-nerved). JL very sweet-scented ; spathe 
glaucous-green, 4 in. to 6in. long, narrow-lanceolate, much 
spreading or recurved ; peduncle reddish, 14ft. to 2ft. long. 
1. cordate-sagittate, 12in. to 14in. long, narrowed to a long- 
triangular apex; young ones having reddish nerves; petioles 
rather longer than the leaves. Venezuela, 1820. Syns. Pothos 
rxtbrinervia , P. sagittata (B. M. 1384). 

A salmoneum (salmon). A garden hybrid between A. Lin- 
denianum and A. Andreanum (L H. 1895, t. 42.) 

A S&nderlanum (Sander's). JL, spathe large, shield-shaped, 
foliaceous. 1895. A seedling related to A. Andreanum. 

A Scherxerlanum (Flamingo Flower) albo-Uneatum (lined 
with white). A garden variety. 1888. 

A S. andegavense (Angers! Jl., spathe scarlet on the back, 
dotted with white, white within, splashed with scarlet ; spadix 
yellow. 1883. A handsome form, resembling Rothschildianum. 
(F. d. a 2454-5.) 

A S. atropurpureum (dark purple). JL. spathe dark crimson- 
scarlet, roundish, large. 1894. A beautiful Aroid. 

A S. atroaangulnoum (dark bloody). fl., spathe rich 
crimson. 1888. 

A S. blspatbaooum (two-spathed). A curious garden variety, 
having two red spathes placed opposite each other. 1890. 
(L ELxxxvii., t. 1 07.) 

A S. bruxellense (Brussels). Jl., spathe and scape rich scarlet ; 
spadix orange. 1. lanceolate, tapering to the apex. 1887. (I. H. 
Ber. v. 18.) 

A S. oomp&ctum (compact). Jl., spathe white, thickly 
blotched with coral-red, almost circular. 1895. (G. M. 1895, 
p. 244.) 

A S. Duvivierianum (Duvivier’s). Jl., spathe white. 

A S. glganteum (gigantic). Jl., spathe 5in. to 6in. long, and 
in some cases 4 in. across. Costa Rica. A brilliant variety. 

A S. laoteum (milk-white). Jl., spathe milk-white ; spadix 
orange. 1886. (L H. 1886, 607, under name of A. album maximum 
Jlavescens.) 

A S. nuudmum album (largest white). A seedling variety, 
with large, white spathes. 1890. (I. H. xxxviL, 1. 100.) 

A S. mutabills (changeable). Jl., spathe at first white, gradually 
becoming scarlet. 1882. 

A 8. nebulosum (cloud-like). Jl., spathe white, dusted with 
red, doubla 1888. 

A S. p&rUlenae (Parisian). Jl., spathe of a beautiful salmon- 
pink ; spadix brilliant orange. 1. deep green, lanceolate, 
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gradually tapering to the acute apex. 1887. A robust, compact 
plant. (L H. ser. ▼. 16.) 

A. S. rosenm (rosy). fl. t spathe of a salmon-rose colour. 1893. 
A. S. Hii tfMmMMlftnnni. The name elegant has been applied to 
what is apparently a strong-growing form ; maximum is another 
sub-variety. 1896. 

A* S. rotnndlfloram sanguinenm (round- flowered, blood- 
coloured). A» spathe deep blood-red. 1894. 

A. S. languineum (blood-coloured). fl. t spathe dark-crimson* 
1893. 

A. S. Senatenr Monteflore Levia. fi.. spathe French 
white, long and round, profusely dotted with intense scarlet, 
the dots in clusters around the margins and down the 
centre. 1898. 

A. S. Vervaenenm (Vervaene’s> A handsome, white-spathed 
variety. 1884. (EL H. 1884, p. 0M.) 

A. S. Wardli (Ward’s). Jl, spathe of the most brilliant scarlet* 
6in. long, 4in. broad. A magnificent variety. 

A. S. Waroqueanum (Waroque’s). /I., spathe white, dotted 
with red ; spadix yellow. 1888. This does not appear to 
differ from the variety Rothschildianum. (L H. xxxv., t. 51.) 
A. S. Woodbridgei (Woodbridge’s). /I., spathe of the most 
intense crimson-scarlet, broad, nearly 6iil long. 1 . dark green, 
spreading. 1882. One of the finest forms. 

A. anbnlatum (awl-like), Jl., spathe white, spreading, oblong, 
ending in a long, subulate point; spadix purplish-red, stout; 
peduncle 9in. to 12in. long. 1 . dark green, elongated, cordate- 
ovate, cuspidate-acuminate at apex. Caudex short. Colombia, 
1886. A distinct and rather ornamental species. 

A. trffldum (thrice-cleft). Jl., spadix shortly stipitate, slender, 
terete; spathe reddish, reflexed, oblong-lanceolate; peduncle 
erect, red or reddish-brown, shorter than the petioles. 1. lOin. 
to 15in. long, broadly and deeply trifld ; lateral lobes obliquely 
oblong-ovate, obtuse, somewhat falciform, shorter than the 
median lobe ; petioles elongated. Origin uncertain. 1876. 
(B. M. 6339.) 

A. Veitchii acuminatum (acuminate-leaved). A variety having 
ovate-lanceolate, acuminate leaves. Colombia, 1885. 

A. Wambekeannm (Wambeke’s). A garden hybrid between 
A. Lindeni and A. Andreanum. 1895. 

A. Wlttmaokli (Wittmack’s).* spathe of a lovely deep rose- 
colour. 24 in. long; spadix purplish, almost cylindrical. 1889. 
A garden hybrid Detween A. Andreanum and A. Lindenianum. 
(EL Q. 1293c.) 

Other hybrids, Ac., are : Adrian l, Croihbezianum, Hanburyanum, 
Lainpij londinente, Palmeri, Ricasolianum, rmmfiorum, roteum , 
Torrxgianum, Valvattorii. 

ANTH7LLZ8. About a soore species are included in 
this genus ; they are found in Europe, Western Asia, and 
North Africa, A. Vulneraria being the British repre- 
sentative. 

A. cretiea (Cretan). A synonym of Eb nut cretica. 

A. Erlnaeea (Erinacea). The correct name is Erinacea pungent. 

ANTXDE8MEJE. Included under Euphorbiacem 
(which tee). 

ANTIGONON. The three or four species, natives of 
Mexico and Central America, are very difficult to dis- 
tinguish as such. To those described on p. 88, Vol. I., the 
following variety should be added : 

A. leptopus albiflora (white-flowered). This variety differs 
from the type in having white flowers. 1888. 

ANT1BBHINEE . A tribe of Sorophulariness 

(which tee). 

ARTIRRHXinJM. Including Atarina. About 
twenty-five species of annual or (mostly) perennial herbs, 
rarely sub-shrubby, sometimes twining, are included in 
this genus ; they are broadly dispersed over the Northern 
hemisphere, A. magus and A. Orontium (Lesser Snapdragon) 
being British plants; the former, however, is not a true 
native, but an escape from cultivation. To those de- 
scribed on pp. 88-9, Vol. I., the following should be added : 

A. glutinoaum (glutinous).* Jl very pale yellowish-white, rather 
large, axillary, erect, the lip slightly striped with red. July. 1. 
alternate, shortly petiolate, elliptic-oblong or elliptic-ovate, obtuse 
at both ends. Branches very fragile. Spain, 1892. A prostrate, 
glandular-pilose, half-hardy perennial. (B. M. 7285.) 

A. Nnttftlllannm (Nuttall’s). Jl. purple, axillary, pedicellate, 
the tube of the corolla not longer than the spreading lips. /. 
ovate or sub-cordate, nearly all distinctly petiolate, the lower 
ones about lin. long, the upper ones smaller, h. 1ft. to 2ft. 
California, 1888. Half-hardy annual (B. G. 1888, 1. 1275, f. 3.) 


ANTIRRHfEA [also spelt Antirhea] (from anti , 
against, and rheein, to flow ; in allusion to the use of the 
plant as a styptic). Ord. Rubiace «. A genus embracing 
about a score species of stove, highly glabrous trees and 
shrubs, natives of the West Indies, Mauritius, China, and 
tropical Australia. Stenostomum is included hereunder 
by Bentham and Hooker, and the only members of the 
genus that have been introduced to gardens will be found 
described under that heading. 

AHTISPIIiA PFEXFFERELXJL See Tine 
Moths. 

AHTXTHE8XA FRUHXAVA. See Plum In- 

sects. 

ANTLER MOTH, or GRASS MOTH (Charmat 
graminit). This is a most unwelcome visitor to grass, as 
the caterpillars do immense damage when they assert them- 
selves, as they frequently do, in large numbers. On the 
Continent they are regarded as amongst the worst Grass 
pests which have to be encountered ; while now and again 
here they are unusually numerous. Belonging to the 
Noctuidse , the Moths are rarely seen. The ravages, how- 
ever, of the larvae are readily traced. 

The Moth itself is on the wing in early autumn. It is 
about 1 |in. in the wing-expanse, and has brownish or reddish 
fore-wings, with markings which have been somewhat fanci- 
fully likened unto the branohes of antlers. The hind-wings 
are small, greyish, and fringed with a paler colour. 
Pairing takes place soon after emergence, and, according 
to some authorities, the female deposits eggs to the 
number of 300. The larv® are hatched out in the following 
spring, and soon make good use of their opportunities 
They live at the roots of their food-plants (thus being 
safe from insecticides), and preferably seleot the soft kinds 
of Grass. They are brownish,' with some lighter stripes 
along the back, while there is also a light-coloured line 
in the spiraoular region ; they are much wrinkled. When 
the larvae are full-fed, they pupate in the earth in an 
ingeniously constructed oval cocoon. The pupe are 
blackish -brown and shining. 

Remediet. With larvae feeding as these do, it is prac- 
tically impossible to suggest remedial measures. On the 
Continent firing the herbage has been found effectual. 
During autumn, too, the sweep-net may be utilised with 
advantage in the evening, and the perfect insects destroyed. 
Insectivorous birds, like crows and starlings, also devour 
large numbers, and should be encouraged. The caterpillars, 
although generally attacking Grass, occasionally turn their 
attention to Corn. 

AHTOHIANA. A synonym of Faraznea (which 

tee). 

AHTROPHTEM. This genus includes Scoliotorut. 
When planted out in the warm fernery, Antrophyums make 
very distinct objects, and are especially valuable for growing 
in comparatively dark places. All are slow growers; 
but their fronds possess very lasting qualities. Pro- 
pagation may be effected by means of the spores, which 
are produced in abundance ; but this being a very slow 
process, Antrophyums are usually increased by division 
of their crowns in March or April. To the species 
described on p. 89, Vol. I., the following should be added : 
A Lettonll (Lesson’s). A synonym of A. Plantagineum. 

A plantagineum (Plantain-like), tti. lin. to 4in. long. 

fronds 6in. to 9in. long, Uin. to 2in. broad, thick, coriaceous, 

sharply pointed, narrowed below ; areola© sometimes 3in. long, 

Ain. broad. tori copious, deeply immersed, often uniting. 

India, Ac. See Fig. 51. Syn. A. Lettonii. 

AHTRORSE. Tending in an upward or forward 
direction. 

ARTS. In Vol. I. some little space is devoted to 
a consideration of the life-history of these industrious 
insects. The labour of keeping them down will, however, 
be somewhat minimised if a still more extensive glance at 
their communities be taken. Reference has already been 
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mmlft to the fact that there are three different individuals 
to be met with in colonies of these social insects — males, 
females, and workers. Primarily the object of the first 
two is the perpetuation of their kind ; while that of the 
last is to act not only as food-foragers for the larvae, bnt 
also as nurses to them and to the pupae. The larvaB 
are absolutely helpless, and were it not for the good offices 
of the workers they would perish soon after emergence 
from the minute eggs. Here it may be as well to state 
that the so-called Ants’ eggs of commerce are nothing more 
nor less than the pups of certain species, which make for 
themselves a silken cocoon. It is these which one sees 
very carefully carried about when a colony is disturbed. 

The larv» are whitish, footless maggots, and, as above 
stated, they have to be fed and moved about by the workers. 
In the pupal state the creatures have still to be looked 
after by the workers, even to the extent of being helped 
out of the s kins in which they passed that portion of 
their life-cycle. In many other ways the workers render 
help, until the newly-emerged insects are generally familiar 
with the life of the colony. Unlike Social Bees and Wasps, 
Ants elaborate no cells for the reception of their larvae. 

Ants in the garden are readily combatted by per- 
sistently employing one or other of the remedies suggested 
in VoL L, p. 89. Those, however, inhabiting our plant- 
houses, and with which an interchange of commerce has 
presented us, are not so readily dislodged. The fact is, 
heat is absolutely necessary for their well being at certain 
seasons of the year in our changeable olimate ; hence the 
reason of their affecting warm greenhouses, Ac. Here they 
destroy the vital parts of flowers, causing them to die away 
prematurely. 

To exterminate them trapping must be resorted to, 
and that at the opportune moment. The workers, or 
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rather some few of them, will be in evidence all the year, 
but the time to set the traps is in spring, when the young 
brood is hatched and food is absolutely necessary for 
their up-bringing. Then it is that the workers will be 
found in the greatest numbers industriously foraging for 
food for their charges. Now is the time for the traps. 
These should oonsist of old pieoes of sponge, which 
should be dipped into a syrupy liquid and laid about 
their haunts. The sponges must be taken up periodically 
and plunged into boiling water. Care must be taken to 
wash out of them the dead bodies, and then they must 
again be set. In time all the workers will have been 
attracted, and will perish. The larv® have still to be 
catered for, and the other members of the oolony will 
have to venture forth in order to save the larvae from 
perishing, only, however, to share the fate of their 
relatives. And in the end the whole oolony will have 
succumbed if the trapping is persisted in. Large bones 
containing a little meat may also be placed in the haunts 
of the insects, which should be brushed off into boiling 
water. 

Some of the Wood-Ants are very destructive to timber. 
Their method is to enter the trees through some kind 
of wound, and when once inside they tunnel in all 
directions, and in the end the trees rot and die. By 
way of an Ant-destroyer the Ballikinrain may be recom- 
mended. 

AOTBXAS (name not explained by its author). Ord. 
Aroidem. A small genus (three or four species) of stove, 
evergreen perennials, with a short stem, natives of 
Western tropical Africa. Flowers monoecious, on an 
inappendiculate, stalked spadix ; spathe green, thick, 
convolute below, accrescent and persistent, but the blade 
deciduous; peduncle elongated. Leaves lanceolate, acute 
or sagittate-cordate at base ; petioles elongated, long- 
sheathing. Only one species has been introduced. For 
culture, see Aloc&sia (to which this genus is closely 
allied). 

A. hetorophylla (variable-leaved), ft. small. 1. about 1ft. long, 
3ln. broaa, bright green, blotched with dull yellow, 8in. to 123 n. 
long, 4 in. to oin. broad ; petioles 12in. to 16in. long. Congo, 

AOFZJL Included under Hermininm (which see). 
APAXANTHE. A synonym of Elodea (which see). 
APABrOIA. A synonym of Iieontodon (which see). 

A7ATUSZA. Included under Pacfcystoma (which 

see). 

APEIBA. Syn. Aubletia (of Sohreber). This genus 
includes five species, all tropical American. 

AFERA (from aperos , undivided; alluding to the 
flower-glume, which is entire). Syn. Anemagrostis. Ord. 
Qraminem. A small genus (two species) of hardy, annual, 
rather tall Grasses, natives of Europe and Western Asia. 

# Spikelcts one- flowered, small, loosely paniculate; glumes 
three, the two lower ones empty; panicle terminal, very 
elegant, ample, diffuse or contracted, with numerous fili- 
form branchlets. Leaves narrow, flat. For culture, see 
Agroatia. 

A. arundlnaoea (Arundo-like). A synonym of Stipa arun- 
dinaeea. 

A. Sploa-ventL The correct name of Agrostis Spicc-vetUi. 

APEEBEMA (name not explained by its author), 
Ord. Samydacea. A monotypio genus. The species is 
a Bmall, erect, stove shrub or under-shrub, requiring 
similar culture to Rivina (which see). 

A. spioata (spicate). JL golden-yellow, small, in solitary, 
terminal, slenaer, erect racemes ; stamens eight, twelve, or six- 
teen, perigynous. 1. opposite, 2in. to 3in. long, shortly petiolate, 
ovate-cordate, obtusely acuminate, crenate-serrate, with six to 
eight pairs of deeply-impressed nerves. South Brazil, 1896. 
(B. M. 7398.) 
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A7KAHAMIXI8. See Amoora. 
APHANOSTEPSU8. See Leucopsidium. 

AFEELAOSA. Stnb. Hemieandra , Synandra . 
Bentham and Hooker inolnde hereunder Hydromestet and 
Strobilorachis, bnt the latter has been kept distinct 
on p. 519, VoL EH., of this work. Nearly fifty species 
have been noted; they inhabit tropical and sub -tropical 
America, from the Argentine Republic as far as Mexico. 
To those described on pp. 90-1, Yol. L, the following 
should be added: 

A. amoana (pleasing). A garden name for A. Blanchetiana. 

A. atrovirens (dark green). fi. in a terminal, sessile, sub- 
cylindrical spike ; corolla fulvous-yellow, nearly lin. long ; bracts 
green, six to seven lines long, closely appresseo. L 3Ain. to 4*in. 
long, 1 jin to 2£in. broad, elhptic or elliptic-ovate, rather obtuse, 
decurrent at base, crenate, very dark green and shining above, 
violet-purple beneath. Bania, 1884. Plant dwarf. (L H- 1884, 
527.) 

A. ™ anoh e tlana (Blanchet'sX fi. golden-yellow, the tube as 
long as the sepals but shorter than the crimson bracts which 
are l^in. long; spike sessile. August. L ovate, acute, 
many-nerved, narrowed at base to a snort petiole. Stem thick, 
talL Brazil, 188a (B. M. 7179.) 8 tn. A. amcena (of gardens). 
A. miatiiiMAtiiftfia (Chamisso’sX The correct name of 
A. punctata. (B. M. 6627.) 

A. ohryiops (golden-eyed). A synonym of A. squarrosa Leopoldii. 
A. dubla (doubtful), 'fi. of a deep red. 1894. A garden hybrid. 
(L H. 1894, t. 15.) 

A. fnlgena (brilliant! fi. orange-coloured. Autumn, h. lift. 

Mexico, 1847. (R EL 1847, p. 2L) 

A. glabr&ta (glabrous), fi. yellow ; bracts ovate, acute, entire. 
Autumn. 1. oblong, attenuated at both ends, slightly repan d, 
cune&te at base, sessile, shining. Stems whitish when adult. 
South America, 184a 

A. Leopoldii is a variety of A. squarrosa. Syn. A. chrytope. 

A. Llbonlana (Libon’s). fi. deep yellow, red at the apex, 
small, scarcely exserted ; bracts bright orange, large, arranged 
in four rows ; spike sessile, 5in. to 6m. long. 1. 9in. or more in 
length, deep green with a central white line, suddenly acu- 
minate, entire ; petioles 2in. to 3in. long. Brazil, 1864. (B. M. 
5463.) 

A. Maoedoiana (Macedo Costa’s). f. elliptic-ovate, sub-obtuse, 
dark green above, the nerves margined with very pale whitish- 
green, the under-surface violet-purple. 1886. (L H. 1886, 583.) 
A. Margaritae (Mdlle. Marguerite Closon’sX* fi. bright orange 
or apricot-colour, growing in short, terminal spikes from between 
pectinate bracts. 1. decussate, shortly stalled, elliptic, the 
upper surface marked with about half-a-dozea oblique bars of 
white on each side the midrib, the under-surface clear rose- 
colour. Central America (7), 1884. (B. EL 1883, 19 ; G. C. ser. iiL, 
voL iL, p. 585.) 

A. ora&ta (adorned), fi. bright yellow; bracts tinged with 
purple, large, hairy, f. gradually narrowed to the base, dark 
green, with a distinct central paler band, ciliated ; midrib 

S urple on the under-surface. Bahia, 1858. (B. H. 1865, t 3 ; 

. B. 1864, p. 289.) 

A. prisma tlca (prismatic). The correct name of Strobilorachis 
priematica. 

A. pumila splendens (splendid). This pretty form differs from 
the type in having acute, green bracts. 1883. (B. G. 1104.) 

A. squ&rroaa (squarroee). fi. yellow, in terminal, solitary or 
teraate spikes ; corolla liln. long ; bracts orange, densely imbri- 
cated, lin. to liin. long. 1. crowded, elliptic, acuminate, 
cuneate at base, lOin. to 12in. long. Brazil. A showy, her- 
baceous species, of which there are two varieties, dtrina 
d. S. 809) and Leopoldii (the latter described as A. Leopoldii 
VoL LX 

A. sulphur** (sulphur-yellow), fi. of a dark or golden sulphur 
colour ; corolla tube protruding jin. beyond the Bract, the limb 
liin. across ; spike 5in. to 8in. long. 1. 6in. to 9in. long, broadly 
elliptic or elliptic-ovate, abruptly acuminate; petioles stout, 
Ain. to }in. long. Stem terete, erect, sparingly branched. 
Guayaquil, 1872. (B. M. 596L) 

A-^tragona (four-angled). The correct name of A. crigtata. 

A. t. gran din (largeX fi., spike crowded at the apex of the 
stem; rachis densely woolly. September. I . (with the Uin. 
petioles) nearly 1ft. long, 4in. broad, with a long, tail-like point. 
Merida, Venezuela. 

A. t. imperl&lls (imperial), fi. scarlet, four times as long as 
the brownish bracts ; spikes terminal. 1. ovate, acute. Central 
America, 189L (R G. 1354.) 

APHELENCU8 FRAGABLE. See Eelworm*. 

APHE LEXIS. Bentham and Hooker refer this genus 
to Heliohrjaum (which eee). 


e 


APHIDES are amongst the commonest and most 
widely distributed of ail garden insects, and are popularly 
known as Greenfly ; though why it is diiffioult to imagine, 
seeing that many species are very far from even approxi- 
mating to that colour. In this country quite 200 species 
are found, and this fact alone is sufficient to invest 
the family with some little importance even despite the 
unenviable reputation which it bears with the gardener 
and the agriculturist. To it again belong several of the 
most destructive insects known to horticulture, and in 
support of this one only needs to instance the Grape 
Phylloxera and the American Blight, or Woolly Aphis, 
each of which is dealt with under its respective heading. 
Tears ago before economic entomology began to make 
its influence felt, the visitations of Aphides, together 
with many fungoid diseases of plants, were vaguely ascribed 
to “ blight.” 

From a cursory glanoe at Aphides one would be tempted 
to think that such fragile-looking creatures would be 
readily disposed of either by a very severe winter or by 
great and successive weather changes. That they are 
not, however, must be apparent to those who have paid 
but comparatively little attention- to a complex subject. 
First as to weather influences. That a few viviparous 
females are more likely to be preserved to carry on the 
cycle during a mild than during a severe winter is true ; 
but, on the other hand, it must be remembered that certain 
very destructive species have been observed in an active 
condition even during the prevalence of lldeg. of frost. 
Dry, hot weather is most favourable to the increase of 
the insects, as during copious showers they get dislodged 
from their hiding-places, and are frequently killed. 
Aphides constitute quite as formidable pests of greenhouse 
and orchard-house plants as they are of outdoor plants, 
though because of the restricted area under cultivation in 
the former case they are more readily dealt with. 

All species of Aphides do not feed exposed. Soiqe, like 
those found upon the Bean, are exposed to view; while 
others live for the most part in the ourled-up leaves of 
their food-plant. Again, while many infest the leaves, 
others, like the Apple Aphis (A. molt), attack both 
flowers and leaves. Some, too — the Woolly Aphis and the 
Grape Louse — feed upon the roots; and two common 
species at least, feeding upon Currants, are responsible 
for blister-like galls, due to the irritation set up by their 
punctures. These are Myzus rxbis and Rhopalosiphum ribis. 

Apart, too, from the injury certain Aphides inflict upon 
the plants by extracting the sap therefrom by means of 
their suoker-mouths, they are also objectionable by reason 
of the fact that they exude a sweet, stioky secretion, 
popularly called “ honeydew,” which, together with the 
excreta, so block up the pores of the leaves that they are 
quite incapable of fulfilling their proper functions, and 
the tree or plant suffers accordingly. Of the honeydew- 
secreting Aphides some of the most familiar are Ptero - 
collie tiliae, the species found upon Limes; A. pruni 
upon the Plum; and A . brassicm and A. rapes upon 
turnips, cabbaged, Ac. 

The Lime is not alone among ornamental trees which 
is attacked, and badly attacked, by Aphides of the honey- 
dew-secreting kinds. The beautiful Copper Beech, which 
of late years has become such a favourite in gardens, is 
a great sufferer from Phyllaphis fagi , which is allied to 
that found upon the Lime. It is a green species, but being 
covered with a whitish substance its body-colour is not 
often noticed. The eyes are red and prominent. The 
Common Beech is also subject to similar attacks. The 
Larch, again, has its particular Aphis ( Ohermee laricie ), 
but the damage done is not so great as is the case with 
some of the other species. The eggs are laid in spring, 
and the newly-hatched larv® at once commence upon the 
young leaves. 

Many Aphides exhibit impartial tastes in the matter of 
food-plant, for when one is not available another, and 
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that of a widely different order, suffices ; and this 
accommodating taste no doubt stands such species in 
good stead. It is not, for instance, generally known that 
Aphis pruni infests not only the Plum (with which its 
specific name identifies it) and most other orchard and 
wall fruit-trees, but also Composites like Chrysanthe- 
mums and Asters; or that the Lettuce Aphis {Biphono- 
phora lactucm) will feed upon the Currant or Gooseberry ; 
and so of many others. Equally worthy of notice is a 
phase in the life-history of that pest the Hop Aphis 
( Phorodon humuU ), which in the autumn (September) 
forsakes that plant to take np its abode upon the Plum, 
from which in turn it migrates again to the Hop in 
spring. It is upon the Plum that the winter is passed 
in the egg-state. This is not, however, the only means 
by which this species is increased, for Nature has or- 
dained that certain of the females should remain impervious 
to winter's cold, and in the early spring bring forth living 
young. 

To describe in detail all the species against which the 
gardener is called upon to wage war would occupy too 
much space without a corresponding advantage accruing, 
especially as the methods of dealing with all are prac- 
tically identical, though some species, by reason of their 
habits, are not so readily reached as are others. Some 
of the commonest and most destructive kinds are: 

Apple Aphis {A. mali). This insect varies con- 
siderably with the different individuals found (Fig. 52). 
The eggs are laid in late summer in the vicinity of the 
buds, or it may be in cracks in the bark. From these 



(By Permission of the Board of Agriculture.) 

Fig. 52. Apple Aphis (Aphis Mali). Showing Fore- and Hind- 
wings ; Winged Viviparous Female; and Oviparous Female. 
(All magnified.) 

hatch out in early spring the viviparous females alluded 
to in VoL L, and these continue the round of life there 
depicted. The first symptoms of attack are a curling 
of the leaves, which almost invariably blacken and fall. 
Colour, some shade of green. 

lftiTl Aphis {Aphis rumicis). This is also known as 
Black Fly, Dolphin Fly, and is very abundant upon Broad 
Beans. Bee Bean Fly. 

Cherry Fly {Myras cerasi). Although the specific 
name indicates the Cherry as the object of thia insect’s 
attack, the pest by no means restricts its attention to 
that tree, but occasionally also lays under contribution 
Currants as well. This is another black species. It 
mostly congregates on the under-surfaces of the leaves, 
though at times nearly every part of the tree is involved. 
A tree badly attacked by this insect is a sight not 


Aphides — continued. * 

likely to be forgotten, for what with the excreta and the 
sticky secretion which has been exuded, the leaves, Ac., 
present a most unhealthy appearance. The attack is made 
in spring and is long-continued, so that the drain upon the 
tree's resources is considerable. 

Currant Aphides {Myzua ribia and Khopdlosiphum 
ribis). Besides the occasional Aphis visitor to the Currant 
noted above, there are two very troublesome pests in the 
Currant Aphides proper. These are greenish or yellowish 
in all Btages, and approach one another so closely that no 
one but an expert would be able to separate the two 
speoies. Both kinds are to be found upon the under- 
surfaces of the Bed and the Black Currant. These they 
attack, causing a reddish or reddish-yellow blister-like 
swelling to form; they sometimes entirely disfigure 
the leaves. If leaves showing blisters are lifted, they 
will usually be found to shelter the pests in the vicinity 
of the gall-like structures. Currant Aphides commenoe 
their depredations in spring, as soon as the new leaves are 
unfolded, and if remedial measures are not adopted, the 
fruit crop will be considerably endangered. 

Hop and Plum Aphis {Phorodon humuU). This is 
a pale green kind, too well known to need a detailed 
description ; while a brief sketch of its peculiar life-history 
has already been given. (See also Phorodon hamuli, 
VoL m.). 

Pea Aphis. Bee Pea Pests. 

Peaoh Aphis {Aphis amygdoli). This reddish-yellow 
Aphis occasions much mischief to Peaches by blocking up 
the breathing-pores of the leaves with its secretions. Often, 
however, it is credited as well with the injury wrought 
by the Peach-Curl Fungus, because present at the same 
time. 

Plum Aphis {Aphis pruni) is another green or yellow- 
ish-green species, very abundant upon the under- surfaces 
of Plum foliage. It also attacks the Peach and the Apricot. 
In all cases the leaves if badly -attacked “ curl," and they 
are, moreover, covered with “ honeydew," and are rendered 
most unsightly. The “ curl ” of the leaves in the case of 
Peaches must not be confounded with that brought about 
by the fungus Exoascus deformans , though the two not 
infrequently co-exist. 

Rope Aphis. Bee Rose. 

Woolly Aphis {Bchisoneura lanigera). Bee Ameri- 
can Blight. 

Remedies. Before the gardener can satisfactorily deal 
with any insect pest, he must first of all determine how it 
feeds. It is useless, for instance, spraying on to trees power- 
ful poisons if they are not likely to bring about the desired 
result — the diminution of the pest attacked. This, how- 
ever, is frequently done, more especially with sap- 
sucking insects like these under notioe. Now it cannot 
be too well known that, unlike in the case of chewing 
insects, poisoning the food-plant is not of the slightest use 
for Aphides. These creatures, by the aid of their rostra, 
actually bore through the poison before they begin 
to suok, and therefore to simply spray the tree would 
be labour wasted. To be really effective, the in- 
secticide must be something which kills by contact, and 
there is nothing really better for the majority of Aphides 
than some tobacco-water or the soft-soap and quassia-chip 
solution recommended in VoL I. The chief difficulty in 
dealing with attacks of Aphides is in the case of tall 
trees, for although powerful spraying-machines are now 
upon the market, they would hardly reach the larger 
ornamental trees used in the decoration of our parks and 
gardens, and these jnust be left to Nature to remedy. 
Most Fruit-trees and the smaller decorative subjects may, of 
course, be thoroughly sprayed. To ensure the greatest 
success spray directly the insects are noticed, and 
use the mixture lukewarm, as it has been found of far 
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greater utility than when applied cold. Even warm 
water or soapsuds will have a cleansing effect upon the 
leaves, and will also be the means of killing a number 
of the enemy if directed with energy early in the spring. 
Tree-trunks may also with advantage be washed ; while 
in the case of American Blight special treatment will 
be necessary, as advocated under that heading. Abol is 
another excellent insecticide to employ against Aphides. 

The gardener is ably seconded in his efforts to keep down 
Aphides by many insects, but principally by several of 
the Ladybirds and their larvae, which devour vast quanti- 
ties. Equally useful are the Lacewing Flies, Stink Flies, 
or Golden Eyes. These beautiful, but fragile-looking, 
creatures are amongst the Aphides greatest natural 
enemies, and should be preserved at all costs. The eggs 
are fairly conspicuous, and are laid at the end of a 
long stalk, sometimes singly, at others in a cluster. The 
larvae of some species of Lacewing Flies clothe themselves 
with the bodies of the Aphides, presenting a curious ap- 
pearance. This is also the case with some of the Hemero - 
biida, which are close allies of the Lacewing Flies (which 
tee). Then there are one or two species of Hover - 
Flies ( Syrphidae ) that render the gardener excellent 
service. The leech-like larvae are very remarkable in 
their movements, and we have it on the excellent 
authority of that careful observer, Mr. Enook, that 
a single Hover-Fly larva has destroyed over 120 Aphides 
in an hour. Other insects that tend to lessen the 
gardener’s labours are the parasitio Hymenoptera , of the 
families ChalcididsB and Ichneumonidse. Gardeners should 
learn to recognise the Aphides which have been visited by 
the parasites of the families noted. Usually they have 
isolated themselves from their relatives, have assumed a 
dull, or even whitish hue, and aldermanic proportions. Such 
specimens should be left severely alone, as they almost 
invariably contain the egg, or perhaps the immature larva, 
of one of the parasites, whioh, as soon as it has assumed 
the perfect state, will make its way through the skin of 
the unfortunate host that for a time has given it shelter. 
Nor must the birds be forgotten, several of the commoner 
species being exceptionally fond of Aphides. 

Indoors the XL All Vaporiser and Liquid might be 
used with advantage ; and in the case of fruits a good 
syringing night and morning with hot water would 
doubtless be sufficient. 

APHH.OTHBIX GEMMJE. 8ee Oak Galls. 

APHLOZA (from a, privative, and phloit, bark ; alluding 
to a peculiarity of one of the species, called by the French 
colonists Bois sans flcorce). Ord. Bixinem. A small 
genus (three species) of stove, evergreen trees or shrubs, 
natives of the Mascarene Islands. Flowers hermaphrodite, 
axillary, sessile or shortly pedicellate ; sepals four or five, 
broadly imbricated ; petals wanting ; stamens numerous. 
Leaves entire, serrated or toothed. Only one species 
calls for mention. For culture, see Ludia. 

A maurlttana (Mauritian). The correct name of Ludia hetero- 

phylla. 

APHYLAX. A synonym of Aneilema (which tee). 

APIACES. Lindley’s name for the UznbellifersB 
(which tee). 

APIS XELLEFICA. See Honey Bee. 

APXSTA. A synonym of Podochilus (which see). 

APIUM. Petals entire ; umbels compound. Leaves 
dissected. In addition to the Celery (A. graveolens ) and 
Celeriac (A. g. rapaceum), the following variety may be 
mentioned : 

A graveolens tricolor (three-coloured). 1 . glossy green. 

striped down the centre with a silvery -grey band, and margined 

with creamy-white. 1882. 

APLOCABYA A synonyn of Dolia (which see). 

AFLOFAFPUS. See Haplopappns. 


APLOPH Y LLUX. Included under Bnta (whioh 

tee). 

APODOLXBXOX (from a, privative, podot, a foot, 
and Lirion, a Lily ; in allusion to the peduncles being 
short and hidden). Ord. AmaryUidem. A genus em- 
bracing half-a-dozen species of greenhouse, bulbous 
plants, natives of South Africa. Flowers white or red- 
dish, as large as a Crocus; perianth funnel-shaped, with 
a long tube and six sub-equal, ascending segments; 
stamens in two rows near the throat; peduncle short, 
hidden in the neck of the bulb, one-flowered. Leaves 
narrow, not usually produced with the flowers. Only two 
species call for mention here. They thrive in a mixture 
of sandy loam and peat, and may be propagated by offsets 
or by seeds. 

A Ettas (Miss Etta St&inbank'sX A. perianth tube 3in. long, the 

limb white, tinged with red. lin. to l±in. long; anthers in two 

superposed rows. 1. (and bulb) like those of a Crocus. 1894. 

A lanoeolatum (lance- shaped). The correct name of Qtthyttit 

lanceolata. 

APOXOGETOX. Stx. Spathiwn (of Edgworth). 
Ouvirandra (see p. 535, VoL II.) is inoluded by Bentham 
and Hooker under this genus, which comprises about a 
score species of stove, greenhouse, or half-hardy, soapi- 
gerous, submerged, Aquatio herbs, inhabiting tropioal and 
temperate Asia and Africa, and Australia. Flowers 

white, or rarely pink or violet, hermaphrodite, spioate; 
perianth segments (or bracts) two or three, rarely one or 
wanting, petaloid; spikes solitary or twin, sessile at the 
apex of the scape. Leaves long-petiolate, oblong or 
linear, erect or swimming. 

In the Lattice-leaf Plant, A. feneetrale , lovers of tender 
Aquatic Plants have a gem which well repays for the 
extra attention its culture entails. The treatment, 

according to Mr. Baker, of the Oxford Botanic Gardens, 
is as follow : In order to produce a luxuriant growth 
it must not be inoluded in a tank with Aquatics that 
require abundance of light and sunshine. A tub, about 
3ft. in diameter and l£ft. in depth, is a very suitable 
receptacle in whioh to cultivate it. This should be 
situated in a warm plant-house in a position where 
the light can be subdued and the temperature of the water 
maintained at from 60deg. to 65deg. in the winter, 
and from 70deg. to 75deg. during the summer months. 

A suitable compost consists in good fibrous loam, a 

little leaf-soil, with a good sprinkling of coarse silver sand. 
An 8 in. or lOin. pot is sufficiently large to accommo- 
date a good-sized specimen, and the soil should be pressed 
firmly into the pot, afterwards covering the surface 
with small white stones or spar, to keep the soil from 
rising in the water: these also serve another purpose, 
by displaying to better advantage the formation of the 
leaves. The crown of the plant should be submerged 
about 2in. beneath the surface of the water. It is most 
important that the water be dean and as free from sedi- 
ment as possible, rain-water being far preferable ; 
further, it should not be allowed to become stagnant, 
or confervoid growths will make their appearance, 
and injure the plant. To prevent this as far as 
possible, some of the water should be drawn off 
about once a week by means of a siphon, and the 
tub filled up with fresh water of about the same 
temperature. If this does not check their appearance, a 
good method is to cover up the plant and exdude all 
light for a few days, when the oonfervoid growths may be 
easily syringed off and flushed over the rim of the tub. 
It is beneficial to the plant for the tub to be filled to 
overflowing by adding a little fresh water every day by 
means of a watering-can with a fine rose; or the same 
result may be attained (excepting that there is a con- 
tinual slight agitation of the water) by a constant drip 
conducted by means of a siphon from another vessel 
situated at a higher level. This will cause the water to 
run over at the sideB, and any dirt that may have beoome 
deposited on the surface will be thus removed. 
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The propagation of the Lattice-leaf £lant is effected 
by means of divisions of the root-stock and also by 
seeds. It is rather a capricious subject to cultivate, for 
treatment that suits it in one plaoe sometimes disagrees 
with it in another, which perhaps may be owing to 
foreign matter held in suspension by the water. As is the 
case with many other plants, its successful cultivation 
greatly depends on apparently trifling details, but a well- 
grown specimen is a unique object of beauty, deserving 
all the attention that can be bestowed upon it. 

To the species described on p. 93, Vol. I., the following 
should be added: 

A angnsttfolinm (narrow-leaved), fl. pale red ; bracts white ; 

- s '- • “like bifid, few-flowered. July. 1. linear-lanceo- 
1, opaque, variable in size. South Africa, 1788. 

A. dlstaehyon Lagrange! (Lagrange’s). A form with white 
and rosy-flesh-coloured bracts, flushed with green at the base. 
1895. (R. H. 1895, p. 380.) 

A. d. monostaohyon (single-spiked). The correct name of 
A. monostaehyon. (A. B. R. 46.) 

A d. rose urn (rosy). A charming variety, having rosy-tinted 
flowers. 1885. 

A, fenestrate. This is the correct name of the plant described 
as Ou cirand ra fcnest red is. 

APOBXA CRATJEGX. See Lepidoptera. 

APORUM. Included under Dendrobium (which 
see). 

APPENDAGE. Any superadded or subordinate 
part; e.g., thorns, hairs, Ac., on a stem. 

APPEN DICULA (from appendix ; in allusion to the 
appendage at the base of the lip). Stns. Conchochilus , 
Metachilum. Ord. Or chide ee. A genus embracing about 
a score species of stove, epiphytal Orchids, with tufted, 
leafy stems, natives of tropical Asia, Australia, and Poly- 
nesia. Flowers usually minute ; sepals connivent, the 
lateral ones connate at base and adnate to the produced 
foot of the column, forming a mentum ; petals variable ; 
lip erect, inserted on the foot of the column or with its 
sides adnate thereto ; column very short, the rostellum 
erect, bifid. About four species have been introduced, but 
they are of no horticultural value. 

APPLE. Since the work was issued the following are 
some of the most noteworthy introductions and additions : 

Allen's Everlasting. Dessert Fruit medium; flavour very 
|mkL It succeeds best as a bush or pyramid tree. April and 


late, submerg 
(B. M. 1268.) 



Fig. 53. Allinuton Piphn Apple. 

ADlngten Pippin. Dessert Fruit medium, yellow, with red 
streaks on the sunny side; flavour very rich and agreeable. 
November to January. A promising new variety. See Fig. 53. 

American Mother. See Mother. 

Baumann’s Bed Winter Relnette. Dessert or Kitchen. 
Fruit rather large, flatish round ; skin nearly covered with a 


Apple — con tinned. 

brilliant deep-red, intensified on the exposed side. April and 
May. The tree is a good grower and a free bearer, but of second- 
rate flavour. See Fig. 54 



Fig. 54. Baumann’s Red Winter Reinette Apple. 

Beauty of Bath. Dessert Fruit medium, beautifully coloured, 
and of handsome shape ; flavour rich and agreeable. Good 
bearer ; one of the best early dessert apples. July and August. 

Bolle de Pontelse. Kitchen. Fruit large, somewhat ap- 
proaching a Blenheim in shape, and highly coloured. A variety 
of much promise. Great bearer; small trees fruiting freely. 
December to April. 

Bismarck. Kitchen. Fruit large, richly coloured, and of fine 
shape. A new variety from Tasmania, and one which has already 
proved a decided acquisition, being an enormous bearer hardy, 
and vigorous. October to January. 

Blenheim Orange. See Blenheim Pippin. 



Fig. 55. Blub Pearmain Apple. 

Bine Pearmain. Dessert. Fruit over medium size, inclined 
to be conical ; skin green, flushed with red on the exposed side, 
and covered with a delicate blue bloom similar to that of a black 
grape. A new variety of delicious flavour, keeping sound until 
May. The tree is a moderate grower, but has not yet proved 
free-bearing. See Fig. 55. 

Brantley's Seedling. Kitchen. Fruit very large, rather flat, 
solid ; first-class for cooking. Good bearer, succeeding equally 
well as a bush or as a standard. December to May. See Fig. 56. 

Byford Wonder. Kitchen. Fruit very large, pale yellow, solid ; 
great bearer. February and March. 

D. T. Fish. This is now regarded as synonymous with Warner's 
King (which see). 

Early Peach. Dessert. A compact-growing and more prolific 
form of the well-known Irish Peach Apple (which see). August 

Early Rivers. Kitchen. Fruit large, firm. A good bearer. 
July and August. A fine, early, cooking apple. 

Ecklinville Seedling. Kitchen. A very large, handsome 
variety, of good shape ; a splendid cooker, and an extraordinary 
bearer on au forms of trees. See Fig. 57. 
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Apple — continued. 



FlO. 56. B HAMLET'S SEEDLING APPLE. 


Gascoigne's Scarlet Seedling (8m Glory of England). 
Kitchen or Dessert Fruit large and beautifully coloured; very 
crisp and pleasant in flavour. Great bearer. November to 
February. 

Glory of England. See Gasooigne's Scarlet Seedling. 



Fig. 57. Ecklinville Seedling Apple. 


Golden Noble. Kitchen. Fruit large and handsome, of a rich 
golden colour. A constant and prolific bearer. November and 
December. This -is a fine variety, and distinct from Waltham 
Abbey Seedling, which is sometimes sold for it See Fig. 58. 



Apple — continued. 

Golden Spire. ’ Kitchen. Fruit large, conical, straw-coloured ; 
a first-rate cooker, and a constant ana heavy bearer, far superior 
to the old Keswick Codlin, whose place it should taka August 
to November. An excellent market variety. 

Grenadier. Kitchen. Fruit large, yellow, crisp, and subacid. 

Constant and good bearer. September and October. 
Hamming's Seedling. Kitchen. Fruit large and handsome. 

E aen, flushed with red on the sunny side ; flesh firm and of good 
vour. and useful for dessert in season of scarcity. December 
to April. 


King of Tompkins Co. Dessert Fruit large and handsome, 
richly coloured on the sunny side ; flavour very good and sweet 
Good bearer on the Paradise stock, and only suited for bush or 
wall trees. November to March. 


Lady Sudeley. Dessert Fruit medium, bright red, except where 
shaded ; flesh soft, crisp, and highly-flavoured if eaten as soon as 
ripe. Good and constant bearer. August and September. This 
variety should not be heavily pruned, as the finest fruits are 
produced at the points of the shoots. 





Fig. 59. Lane's Prince Albert Apple. 


Lane's Prince Albert. Kitchen. Fruit large, and of perfect 
shape, one of the firmest and heaviest apples, with crisp and 
pleasant flavour. An enormous bearer. November to May. 
This variety is specially suited for small gardens, as it crops most 
^irofusely on bush trees. One of the best market apples. See 

Loddington Seedling. See Stone's Apple. 

MarglL Dessert Fruit medium, red on the sunny side ; flavour 
crisp and delicious. October and November. This variety 
answers best on warm soils, and on the Paradise stock. 

Mother (Syn. American Mother). Dessert Fruit above medium 
size, highly-coloured on the sunny side ; flavour sweet 
and very crisp. September and October. One of the finest 
dessert apples on warm soils. A good bearer on bush trees. 

Newton Wonder. Kitchen. Fruit large, and of good shape, 
flushed on the sunny side with red ; flavour sub-add and brisk. 


Fig. 58. Golden Noble Apple. 


Fig. 60. Newton Wonder Apple. 
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Apple — continued. 

November to May. It is a sturdy grower, great bearer, very 
heavy, mid will prove a valuable market apple. See Fig. 60. 
Pea rmafn, Christmas. Kitchen. Fruit medium, rich colour, 
and pleasant, crisp flavour ; equally good for dessert. Great 
bearer. November to January. A promising new variety. 



Fia. 6L Peas good's Nonsuch Apple. 


Peasgood** Nonsuch. Kitchen. Fruit very large, of perfect 
shape, and fine colour; flavour very brisk and agreeable. 
Moderate bearer. October to December. The most imposing 
and finest exhibition apple, but a spreading grower, and should 
not be closely pruned. See Fig. 61. 

Potts* Seedling. Kitchen. Fruit large, of a pale straw colour ; 
flesh soft, crisp, and juicy. A great and constant bearer. 
August to October. The best variety for town gardens or smoky 
districts. 

Queen Caroline (Stn. Spencer's Seedling). Kitchen. Fruit 
medium to large, of perfect shape, yellow, with minute brown 
•pots all over ; flavour sub-acid and juicy. A good bearer and 
compact grower. October to December. 

Roundway Magnum Beam Dessert. Fruit medium, 
russety ; flavour excellent. Good bearer. November to March. 

Rnsaet, Sgremont. Dessert. Fruit medium, and of good 
shape ; flavour rich and crisp. Good bearer and compact grower. 
October to December. This is the best of the Russet class. 

Sandringham. Kitchen. Fruit large, greenish ; flavour brisk. 

Good bearer. November to January. 

Spencer 4 * Seedling. See Queen Caroline. 



Fig. 62. Stirling Castle Apple. 


Stirling Castle. Kitchen. Fruit large, green, firm ; flavour 
brisk and excellent for cooking. An extraordinary bearer, and 
most suitable for growing as a bush tree. October to December. 
See Fig. 62. 

Stone's Apple (Stn. Loddington Seedling). Kitchen. Fruit large, 
yellow, flushed with red, firm ; flavour sub-acid ami crisp. Good 
bearer August to December. A splendid variety for bush or 
standard trees. 

Vol. V 


Apple — continued. 

The Queen. Kitchen. Fruit large, flat, covered with red 
stripes, firm, and of good flavour. Good bearer. October to 
January. 

Tyler** Kernel. Kitchen. Fruit large, conical, bright red on the 
sunnv side; flavour rather acid. Great bearer on established 
standard trees , December to February. 



Fig. 63. Wealthy Apple. 


Wealthy. Kitchen or Dessert Fruit medium, handsome form, 
and fine red colour. Good bearer on bush trees. October to 
December. An American variety, of rich flavour. See Fig. 63. 

White Transparent. Kitchen or Dessert Fruit medium, 
conical, of a beautiful straw colour, flesh soft; flavour brisk 
and very juicy. A great and constant bearer. July and August 
This is one of the finest early apples, and valuable for market 

For Cordons the best are : Allen's Everlasting, Beauty op 
Bath, Belle de Pontoise, Bismarck, Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
Ecklinville Seedling, Egremont, Golden Spire, Haw- 
thornden, Lane’s Prince Albert, Lord Supfield, Margil, 
Mother Apple, Newton Wonder, Potts' Seedling, Queen 
Caroline, Ribston Pippin, Russet, Stirling Castle, and 
White Transparent. 

For Pyramidal, Bush, and Espalier Trees the following 
are afl of proved merit : Adam’s Pearmain, Ashmead’s Kernel, 
Beauty op Bath, Cornish Gillyflower, Cox’s Orange 
Pippin, Early Peach, Egremont Russet, Irish Peach, 
James Grieve, Keddlestone Pippin, Kerry Pippin, King 
of the Pippins, King op Tompkins Co., Lady Sudeley, 
Margil, Mother Apple, Red Ingestre, Red Quarrenden, 
Reinette du Canada, Ribston Pippin, Roundway Magnum 
Bonum, Ross Nonpareil, Scarlet Nonpareil, Sturmer 
Pippin, Syke House Russet, Wealthy, and Winter 
Queening.. 

The following are Kitchen sorts, well adapted for this 
restricted method : Alfriston, Bedfordshire Foundling, 
Belle de Pontoise, Bismarck, Bramley’s Seedling, Byford 
Wonder, Cox’s Pomona, Duchess of Oldenburgh, Dumb- 
low’s seedling, Ecklinville Seedling, Gascoigne’s 
Scarlet Seedling, Golden Noble, Golden Spire, Lane’s 
Prince Albert, Lord Supfield. Manx Codlin, newton 
Wonder, New Hawthorndbn, peasgood Nonsuch, Potts’ 
Seedling, Queen Caroline, Sandringham, Stirling Castle, 
Tower of Glammis, Tyler’s Kernel, Warner’s King, and 
White Transparent. 

For Standard Trees, or Orehard Planting, the following 
are excellent varieties : Alfriston, Alungton pippin, Beauty 
of Bath, Belle de Pontoise, Bess Pool, Bismarck, Blen- 
heim Orange, Bramley’s Seedling, Byford Wonder, Cox’s 
Pomona, Duke op Devonshire, Dumelow’s Seedling, 
Ecklinville Seedling, Gascoigne’s Scarlet Seedling, 
Golden Noble, Golden Spire, Lady Henniker, M£re de 
Menage, Newton Wonder, Peasqood’s Nonsuch, Potts’ 
Seedling, Tower op Glammis. Tyler’s Kernel, War- 
ner’s Kino, Wealthy, Winter Queening, and Worcester 
Pearmain. 

For Cold and Exposed Situations : Alfriston, 
Bramley’s Seedling, Claygate Pearmain, Ecklinville 
Seedling, Duke of Devonshire, French Crab, Golden 
Spire, Keswick Codlin Improved, Manx Codlin, Newton 
Wonder, Northern Greening, Sturmer Pippin, Tower of 
Glammis, and Warner’s King. 

For Cottage Gardens: Bismarck, Bramley’s Seedling, 
Duchess of Oldenburgh, Ecklinville Seedling, Golden 
Spire, King of the Pippins, Lane’s Prince Albert, New 
Ha wthornden, Potts’ Seedling, Stirling Castle, White 
Transparent, Winter Strawberry, and Worcester Pear- 
main. 

K 
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APPLE AND PEAR BLIGHT.— All sorts and 
conditions of trees are popularly supposed to be susceptible 
to “ blight.” The name has been handed down from the 
Dork Ages to indicate certain conditions of plants, such as 
those which have died away almost entirely as if blasted, 
but the true cause of which to the average individual is 
obscure. By many certain atmospherio conditions are 
thought to be entirely due to blight ; while in country 
places, Aphides are collectively spoken of as blight. Fungi, 
strange to say, though frequently the cause of decay in 
trees, are less often suspected. Indeed, there are very 
large numbers who will not believe that the condition, 
generally known as Canker in Apple Trees, is due to a 
most insidious fungus, which finds its way into bark 
wounds and quickly Bpreads. 

In North America, however, there is a condition 
of Apple and Pear Trees which has earned for itself 
the popular appellation above adopted. It is due to a most 
destructive disease, supposed to be brought about by the 
presence of bacteria. Apple and Pear Trees are commonly 
attacked; but the disease by no means restricts itself to 
such, being found upon many of the ornamental species of 
the genus Pyrus and its very near allies. Burrill, of 
Illinois, made some extensive investigations, and published 
the result of such in the “ American Naturalist ” of 1881, 
He has been followed by several able workers in the same 
field, one of the most exhaustive reports appearing in the 
“ Tear Book of the United States’ Department of Agri- 
culture for 1895.” It was contributed by Mr. Warlie. 
Still, it cannot be said for oertain that Apple and 
Pear Blight is due to bacteria. 

The indications are first seen on the bark. They are 
small dead patches, which increase rapidly in size, and 
involve maybe the whole of the tree. There is a wholesale 
exudation of the sap, and trees so attacked present a most 
unhealthy appearance, what with the dead portions and 
the partial or entire defoliation which occurs. Hartig 
says that "the disease appears to bear resemblance to 
the tree-canker produced by Nectria ditissima, and as 
in the case of this fungus, large numbers of small gonidia, 
resembling bacteria, are produced in the cortex.” Though 
the disease is at present confined to America, it is of 
such a virulent nature that its chief symptoms, at any 
rate, should be known to pomologists. Removal and 
burning of the diseased portions is the way to prevent 
the spread of the disease. 

APPLE APHIS (Aphis malt). See Aphides. 

APPLE - BARE BBETLE ( Xyleborus dispar ; 
Bostrichus dispar). Under this somewhat inappropriate 
name are known in gardens Borne destructive little 
Beetles of a dark brown or, in some cases, of an almost 
black colour, found upon Apple, Pear, Plum, and other 
trees. The injury they do is considerable, though the work 
of destruction is not in evidence until the affected branches 
or stems are opened, disclosing the numerous galleries. 
These galleries if examined will be found coated with 
a whitish substance, out of which grows a fungus, upon 
which they feed ; this is called Ambrosia. The Beetles 
differ considerably as to size and form, the females (£in.) 
being much larger than the males, which are not as often in 
evidence. It is only of recent years that this species has 
appeared in sufficient numbers to be troublesome. The 
insects are on the wing in late spring, and the female 
then selects a suitable branch in which to bore and 
deposit her eggs. Both young and old, healthy and 
weakly, trees are selected; and the Beetles may be sus- 
pected if the shot-like holes (responsible for the very ap- 
propriate name of “ Shot-Borers ”) are noticed. Such holes 
are really the exits from their galleries, just as are the 
so-called “ wormholes ” of another destructive Beetle, 
commonly found in furniture. 

Beetles which feed protected in the interior of tree- 
trunks and branches are not readily reached by the 


Apple-Bark Beetle — continued. 
ordinary insecticides. In America, where the Beetle is 
terribly destructive, the stopping up of their exit-holes is 
recommended, using a wash made of soft soap and a strong 
solution of washing soda in water of the consistency of 
paint. This (says the Report of the Entomologist to the 
Canadian Agricultural Department) should be applied on 
the morning of a warm day, when it will dry in a few 
hours, forming a tenacious coating. 


APPLE-BLOSSOX WEEVIL (Anthonomus pomo- 
rum). Though small (about 5mm.) this insect (Fig. 64) 
is very destructive at times to the unexpanded blossom 
buds of Apple and Pear in early 
spring. Notwithstanding the num- 
ber of improved methods for ooping 
with oertain Beetles which, have 
been introduced within recent years, 
there is no better way of dealing 
with this pest than by shaking or 
jarring infested trees, killing all the 
Beetles which are found, and burn- 
ing all withered blossoms, as such 
are likely to contain the insect in 
Borne stage of its existence. In 
winter, too, the old bark may be 
removed and burnt, and the trunk 
sprayed with the potash and soda 
preparation advocated for Ameri- 
can Blight. Where the soil can be constantly moved 
it is of great benefit to allow poultry to run .amongst 
the trees, and if these are vigorously shaken while the 
larves are in the blossoms numbers will be dislodged and 
be devoured by the poultry. 



Fig. 64. apple Blos- 
som Weevil (Ant ho- 
nomug pomorum.) 


APPLE GALL. See Vine Galls. 
APPLE, GOLDEN. See Mgle. 


APPLE MAGGOT ( Trypeta pomonella). This insect 
has only within recent years asserted itself in numbers. 
It belongs to the Diptera. In America it is one of the 
pests which Apple-growers have to reckon with, and in 
some seasons it has proved very destructive. In ap- 
pear anoe the perfect insect might well pass for a small 
house-fly, were it not that its brilliant and prominent 
eyes at once differentiated it from that household pest. 
The general body-colour is black, with whitish dots and 
bands, which latter also traverse the wings. The female 
may be distinguished from her mate by the flat ovipositor. 

These small insects are ’ upon the wing in early 
summer. The Apples are at that time of good size. The 
eggs are laid one at a time, the female piercing the skin 
of the fruit with her sharp ovipositor; and as she is 
estimated to lay on the average Borne 300 or 400 eggs, 
the amount of harm a few of these flies is capable of 
working may be readily recognised. The eggs hatch out 
in from four to six days, and the larvae are full-fed in 
about as many weeks. They at once begin to feed upon 
the food ready to hand, and the work of the half -grown 
maggots is well shown in Fig. 65, a. When mature they 
assume the ohrysalis state, either just beneath the surface 
of the ground, or frequently, in the case of stored fruit, 
in the bing or barrels, emerging as perfect insects at the 
time stated. The insects are difficult to combat, and re- 
course must be had to preventive measures, such as the 
collection of all fallen fruit, and the burning of all accu- 
mulations from bins, barrels, and store-rooms. Those 
interested in the study of this insect will find it fully 
dealt with by Professor F. L. Harvey, in the Ammnl 
Report of the Maine Agricultural Experiment Station 
in 1890, and two of whose admirable figures are here 
reproduced. See Fig. 65. 

APPLE OR CODLIN MOTH ( Carpocapsa pomo- 
nella). Everyone practically is acquainted with the mag- 
goty condition of Apples, for which the Codlin Moth is 
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Apple or Codlin Moth — continued, 
responsible, though many are still unacquainted with the 
perfect insect itself. The Codlin Moth, though usually 
found on the Apple, is not over particular, as it has been 
recorded from Pears, Plums, Apricots, Peaches, Spanish 
Chestnuts, and even Walnuts. This last, did it not 
emanate from so sterling an entomologist as Mr. Adkin, 
many, perhaps, would be inclined to doubt. In some 
countries this insect is double-brooded ; but here, happily, 
it is single-brooded. 

From time to time all sorts of methods have been 
suggested for dealing with the Codlin Moth, but none so 
effective as spraying with Paris Green, and if used with 
care there is no danger. That this arsenite is a virulent 



poison cannot be too widely known, any more +1™^ can 
its utility in destroying this pest of the orchard and the 
garden. Dwarf trees are, of course, the easiest to deal 
with ; but standard trees might also be reached with a 
good machine. The great things to remember are to use 
the Paris Green in the proportion of loz. to 20gall. of 
water, and to spray as soon as the blossoms have fallen. 
Paris Green may be procured from some firms mired into 
a kind of paste ; this is safer for miring than the dry 
powder. Spraying with Paris Green should be in combination 
with cleanliness about the garden, the use of haybands 
(as advocated in VoL I.), and the periodical cleansing of 
the trunk in winter. Even where cattle are grazing, the 
arsenite in the proportions suggested may be employed 
with safety. As a means of prevention, all fruits which 
show signs of infestation should be burned. 


APPXiE MUSSEL SCALE {Mytilaspis pomorum). 
This very common brown Scale is rather difficult to deal 
with when once it has attached itself to its food-plant. 
It is one of the most familiar pests to the fruit cultivator, 
by reason of the peculiar form of the covering, or scale, 
(Fig. 66), which has been 
exuded by the mother insect. 
The Scales are sucking insects, 
and are best therefore killed 
by contact. A Californian 
grower (Mr. Maxwell Heron) 
recommends the following win- 
ter treatment : Take 251b. of 
unslaked lime, 201b. of sulphur, 
151b. of salt, and 60gall. of 
water. Place 101b. of the lime 
and all the sulphur with 
20gall. of water in a copper, 
and boil until all the sulphur 
is dissolved. Th$n take the 
remainder of the lime and the 
salt, slake it, and add enough 
water to make 60gall. Apply 
this when warm through a 
syringe, keeping the mixture 
well stirred. If this be used, 
he says, when the tree is dor- 
mant, it is perfectly harmless 
to the buds. In addition to 
its value as an insecticide it 
is of benefit as a fungicide. 
Fro. 66. Apple Mussel The mixture may, of course, 
Scale. be made in smaller quantities, 

so long as the due proportions 
are observed. As before stated, once the insect has 
attached itself to the bark it is difficult to dislodge, on 
account of its protective covering. In winter, too, when 
the trees are dormant, great benefit will be derived by 
spraying with potash and caustic soda, as advised for 
American Blight. 

The best time to fight it is in late spring (May), when 
the young insects are on the wander. Then a soapy 
wash containing a little tobacco water will be found 
of great benefit. So, too, would a weak solution of 
kerosene emulsion. 

Gishurst’s Compound Soap is a most effective Scale 
insecticide, employed at the rate of 4oz. to lgall. of water. 
Hot water of a temperature of 150deg. may also be 
successfully used in the spring, and is perfectly safe. 
Of recent years cyanide of potassium fumes have been 
recommended for Scale, but this insecticide cannot be 
generally recommended on account of its dangerous 
nature. 

The Apple Mussel Scale (so-called) is identical with 
the Oyster Shell Bark Louse, which gives such troublo 
to American fruit-growers. Curtis’s old name for this 
insect, Aepidiotus conchiformis , is now regarded by 
scientists as a useless synonym. Though usually asso- 
ciated with the Apple, this species is a very general 
feeder, and may be found upon Pears, Currants, Raspberries, 
and many of the hardy outdoor shrubs, such as Coton- 
easters and Heaths. It undoubtedly, however, shows a 
marked partiality for Apples; hence the origin of the 
popular name. 

APPLE POWDERY MILDEW. This disease has 
not yet been recorded in this country ; but in America it 
causes the fruit-grower considerable loss. The fungus 
responsible for the mischief is Podovphmra oxyacantha. 
It is a mildew not far removed from the familiar Sphsero- 
theca pannosa on Roses. The foliage of young Apples is 
chiefly attacked, and their whole surface is covered. The 
fungus has a very debilitating effect upon the trees. The 
area of infection is rapidly increased by means of the 
conida, or summer spores ; while winter spores are also 
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Apple Powdery Mildew — continued. 
produced, and these carry it over the winter. Many 
other Rosacea are attacked by this undesirable fungus - 
visitor to a nursery or plantation of young trees — Cherry, 
Peach, Hawthorn, Mountain-Ash, and Medlar. Stems as 
well as leaves are coated with the mildew. In very bad 
attacks the foliage is shed prematurely, and the seedling 
plants make little or no progress. All affected leaves 
should be collected and burnt; while, as soon as the 
disease is noticed, the trees should be treated to a 
solution of sulphide of potassium (loz. to 3 gall, of 
water). 

APPLE MOT. This condition of Apples must be 
familiar do everyone, though its causes are to the majority 
obscure. It is, however, due to a well- characterised fungus 
— Olceosporium fructigenum. Popularly the disease is 
known as Apple Rot; but it is not restricted to that 
fruit, being found upon Pears, Peaches, Plums, Ac. 
Sometimes it is called Ripe Rot, or Bitter Rot (the latter 
being a peculiarly appropriate name). Usually it is only 
observed by growers after the fruits have fallen, when 
perhaps nearly full-grown ; or, may be, it is not observed 
until some time after the fruits have been stored. 
Frequently, however. Apples are attacked when com- 
paratively young, and the disease not being readily 
noticed — at any rate, in the case of standard trees — 
it rapidly spreads. All parts of the fruits are liable 
to attack, though, as is the case with several other 
diseases, the calyx end is first involved. The symptoms, 
even at the outset, are fairly well marked, as the fruits 
are spotted with brown. The spots increase in size and 
coalesce as growth proceeds, and give place to large 
patches. If the disease is allowed to run, a very large 
proportion of the crop will be contaminated, and its 
market value will be practically nil. As the disease 
progresses, blackish pustules are formed over the whole 
surface of the skin ; these rupture and release the spores, 
which increase the trouble. Inside the condition of the 
fruit is still worse, for the mycelium has completely broken 
down the tissues, and the familiar rotten condition and 
bitter taste are the result. 

Once the disease has attacked the fruits, all Apples 
showing symptoms of the fungus should be removed and 
burnt before they arrive at that stage when the spores 
will be scattered by various agencies. All that is 
practical is to prevent the further spread of the disease, 
which is best done by spraying the trees at intervals with 
either Bordeaux Mixture or sulphide of potassium (loz. to 
Sgall. of water). All fruits which fall and show signs of 
spotting should be burnt. In the case of Apples stored, it 
will be very necessary to go over them frequently, destroying 
all that are “ spotted, 1 ' as the disease spreads just as 
rapidly, under favourable conditions, when the fruits are 
off the trees. In America the disease assumes even more 
serious proportions than here. 

APPLE SAW FLY ( Hoplocampa testudinea). 
Though not as well known as many of the insects which 
infest fruit trees, yet the creature under notice is at 
times exceedingly troublesome to gardeners. Frequently, 
however, its depredations are put down to other insects, 
especially to the Codlin Moth. There are ten species 
of this genus found in Britain, but only the one above- 
named calls for notice here. The perfect insects are only 
about 12mm. in wing-expanse, and of a reddish-yellow 
colour. They are on the wing in early spring, the 
female depositing her eggs in the blossoms of the Apple. 
In due time the grubs hatch out, and make their way 
into the young Apple. Outwardly there is no indication 
of the presence of these pests, and it is not until the 
fallen immature fruits are examined that the depredators 
are disclosed. 

All such Apples as fall early should be at once collected 
and burned. If left on the ground undisturbed, as they 
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not infrequently are, the grubs, about the first week 
in July, eat their way out and pupate in the ground 
in cocoons. 

Prevention is the only method of dealing with this pest. 
It is of little use attempting to treat the trees to an 
insecticide at such a season as the Sawflies themselves 
are on the wing, as the blossoms would be injured 
thereby, and the crop further endangered. 

By some entomologists this insect is known as Tenthredo 
testudinea . 

APPLE AMD PEAR SCAB ( Fusicladium pyrinum; 
F. dendriticum). These very common pests to Pears 
and Apples are responsible for the condition known 
as “ Cracking,” and they have been dealt with at con- 
siderable length. (See Pear-Fungi.) At the time the 
article was written, however, the disease had baffled 
alike the grower and the scientist, and the loss to the 
former through the produce being rendered unsightly, 
and thus unsaleable, was enormous. More recent inves- 
tigations have conclusively shown that the disease may 
be combatted, like many others of a similar character, 
by the judicious use of Bordeaux Mixture (which 
see). This fungicide to be effective must be sprayed on. 
directly the new leaves are in evidence, using a very 
weak solution. The spraying should be repeated at 
intervals of three weeks, or a little less, until the fruit 
is formed. Leaves and shoots are also attacked. 

APPLE-SHOOT MOTHS (Lavema vinolentella ; 
Argyresthia curvella). The first species, a small moth 
under tin. in wing-expanse, is now and again respon- 
sible for a deal of damage to. Apple shoots. It must be 
classed as local and uncommon. In the Caversham district 
in 1898 it was very prevalent, and was most injurious 
to the young Apple trees there planted. The Moth is 
block, and has two deep black erect tufts of scales on 
each fore-wing. During the day it is not often seen, as 
then it sits upon the Apple trunks and branches, ap- 
pearing on the wing towards sunset. The eggs are laid 
in July and hatched out in spring, the larv® entering 
the shoots, causing them to die away. Directly this is 
noticed, all such dead shoots should be cut away and 
burned. 

Argyresthia curvella is a trifle larger than the first- 
named species, and commoner, though by no means 
abundant. It is on the wing during June and July. 
The fore-wings are white, strigulated with a darkish 
brown, while there are a small, transverse dorsal mark, a 
narrow band from the middle of the costa to the centre of 
the back, and an irregularly- shaped dark blotch towards 
the apex of the wings. The hind-wings are grey. At 
rest these Moths appear as if standing on their heads, 
by reason of the fact that the hinder part is obliquely 
raised from the surface. The larva is hatched in May, 
and feeds in the shoots, which should be treated simi- 
larly to those attacked by the Lavema above noted. 

APPLE-SUCKER ( Psylla mali). Belonging to the 
same natural order ( Homoptera ) as the Aphides, or Plant 
Lice, is the destructive little creature above-named. Of 
recent years it has been very abundant wherever Apples 
are grown, and it has taxed the ingenuity of the most 
practical fruit-grower to keep it in check. In Germany 
it iB a still greater pest. The insects extract the juices 
from their food-plants, hence the common name. The 
generic name (Psylla) is in allusion to the leaping power 
of the perfect insect. 

The Apple Sucker is on the wing in late spring, but 
is so minute (2mm.) that it may readily escape ob- 
servation. At pairing time it varies considerably as to 
colour — being green, with brownish-red, yellow, or red 
markings. The eggs are usually deposited singly, but 
sometimes in pairs, on the young twigs. The larvee emerge 
I in about a fortnight, and commence to feed upon the 
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Apple-Sucker— continued. 

unexpended buds, at the same time covering them with a 
kind of sticky globules, popularly, but wrongly, described a 
“ honeydew.” This secretion, together with the excre- 
ment, quite prevents the buds from developing, especially 
if the season be a dry one. Between the deposition 
of the egg and the emergence of the perfect insect 
about a month elapses. During that time the larva 
changes its skin five times. At the end of the third 
moult the wings are plainly discernible, as shown in the 




Flo. 67. Apple Sucker ( Ptylla malC), showing: 1, Larva 
(Magnified 14 diam.); 2, Perfect Insect (Magnified 10 diara.); 
3, Larva (Natural Size) ; and 4, Perfect Insect (Natural Size). 

illustration (Pig. 67). In the mature insect the wings 
are disposed roof -like, as shown in the illustration (Fig. 67). 
Those perfect insects which are to carry on the cycle 
of existence pass the winter under the bark of the 
tree. 

Trees which are attacked soon show unmistakable 
symptoms. The foliage assumes a most unhealthy yellow- 
ish-green colour, and not infrequently prematurely falls. 
The blossom-buds also fail to set, and are shed in 
quantities. 

By way of remedies the grower must depend entirely 
upon spraying, for which there is nothing equal to weak 
kerosene emulsion. This should be applied in April, 
directly the leaves show signs of opening. Several 
applications may be necessary throughout the season, for 
so far as at present is known the eggs are impervious to 
what may be termed safe insecticides. As an additional 
precaution the trees should also be similarly treated in 
winter, and all primings should be burnt. 

APPLE-TREE CANKER. See Canker. 

AFPRE8SBD, REPRESSED. Lying close, s.jr., 
leaves Appressed to a stem. 

APRICOT. To the varieties described in Vol. I., 
pp. 99-100, the following may now be added : 

AHwrge de Xontgamet. A small, early, hardy, and prolific 

variety. Fruit deep yellow, fair flavour, and one oz the best for 

presenring. Ripe at the end of July. 

BlUllfrt A late and good form of Moorpark. Ripe middle of 

September. 


Apricot — continued. 

D* Alsace. A glorified form of Moorpark. The fruit is larger, 
and equally as highly-flavoured. The tree is a vigorous grower, 
and not so liable to die away as Moorpark. 

Early Moorpark. An early variety that ripens its fruit three 
weeks earlier than the original Moorpark, to which it is similar 
in growth and fruit Ripe early in August 

Trogmore Early. Fruit small, deep orange in colour, with a 
good-flavoured flesh. Ripe early in July. 

Golden Drop. One of the most delicious in flavour, with a rich 
melting flesh. Fruit small, deep orange in colour. As the trees 
acquire age they become very prolific. Ripe at the end of July. 

Hemakerk. Somewhat similar to Moorpark, but the tree is 
hardier and more enduring. Ripe early in August 

La Ddlicleuse. A new variety from the East, stated to be of 
exquisite flavour. 

Large Early. Fruit large, deep reddish-orange colour; flesh 
tender, melting, and richly flavoured. Ripe at the end of July. 

New Large Early. A very early form of the Large EArly. 

Onllln’s Early. An improved early form of Peach, but of larger 
size and exquisite flavour. An excellent free-bearing variety. 

-Pine Apple. Fruit large, deep yellow on the shaded side, and 
rich red cheek on the exposed side ; flesh very tender, melting, 
and juicy, with a pleasing Pine-apple flavour. Ripe the 
middle of August 

Powell's Late. Fruit deep orange, flushed with red, large and 
abundantly produced ; flesh sweet, juicy, and delicious. One of 
the hardiest and best varieties. Ripe early in September. 

Roman. Fruit large, deep yellow, of brisk flavour; useful for 
preserving. A good bearer. Ripe the middle of August. 


) i 


APRICOT WEEVIL, or RED - LEGGED 
GARDEN WEEVIL ( Otxorrhynchus tenebricosus). 
If not as frequently met with in gardens as some of its 
near relatives, yet it is so destructive that every gar- 
dener should be familiar with it Moreover, in certain 
ports of England (the south) 
. it is a fairly common hedge- 

row insect. In the perfect 
state, this Beetle attacks 

t all parts above ground 

of such trees as Apricots, 
Poaches, Nectarines, Ac. ; 

while the grabs sometimes 
damage the roots of Rasp- 
berries, Strawberries, and bush 
fruits like Currants. The 
Beetle (Fig. 68) is iin. long, 
black, and covered with yel- 
lowish down. The legs are 
red. 

Being nocturnal it is not 
often seen, for in the day-time 
it secretes itself in wall cre- 
vices, under rubbish, Ac. 
Where its presence is sus- 
pected, the trees should be 
visited at night and shaken over a tar-covered paper. 
Like most other Weevils, this one drops readily on boing 
disturbed, when it may be picked up and thrown into a 
vessel of boiling water. The necessity for filling up 

cracks and wall crevices will be obvious. See also Otior- 
rhynohufl. 


Fig. 68. Apricot Weevil 
(Oliorrhynchus tenebriconu). 


APTERA. This is one of the Natural Orders 
into which naturalists divide the important Class Ineecta. 
The insects belonging thereto are very minute, soft-bodied 
creatures, destitute of wings, and with the mouth either 
mandibulate or imperfectly suctorial. The Order is again 
sub-divided into Thyeanura and Collembola. None of the 
members of either sub-order call for extended notice, for 
though commonly found associated with garden produce 
they are perfectly harmless. Indeed, they may almost 
be considered useful scavengers, feeding as they do on 
the lower animal and vegetable life. The most familiar 
insects of the Order are those members of the Collembola 
which are capable of leaping, and on that account are 
popularly known as Springtails. 

APT OSIMUM . The correct name of Ohlendorffia 

(which see). 
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AQUAKTZA. Included under Solan tun (which 
tee). 

AQUATIC PLANTS. No more beautiful phase of 
gardening can be named than the cultivation of 
Aquatics, though hitherto but little has been done 
by amateurs towards bringing this neglected group of 
plants into prominence. Some of the plants may be 
grown in very homely appliances, suoh as old barrels, cut 
in halves and sunk into the ground to within a few inches 
of their tops. For others large earthenware pans will 
suffice, so long as they are protected against frost. Of 
course, for the majority more elaborate vessels and culture 
are needed — large tanks (both indoors and outside), ponds, 
lakes, Ac. The literaturo on the subject is scant, and for 
the bulk of the information bore given we are indebted to 
Mr. W. G. Baker’s (of Oxford) contribution to the “ Book 
of Gardening.’* 


Aquatic Plants — continued. 

Figs. 69 and 70, is the great des'deratnm for exempli- 
fying the admirable effects that can be produced 
by hardy Aquatio Plants when their cultivation is 
as skilfully undertaken as in the casa of many other 
thingB. Even when everything has been carefully done 
that seems to be necessary to ensure establishing 
Nymphseaa in large ponds or lakes, they are not then 
entirely free from casual mishaps. For instance, in a 
season of long-oontinued drought the water may sink to 
an abnormally low depth, and in receding from the plants 
leave their crowns exposed above its surfaoe to endure an 
uncongenial element and its consequences. 

In gardens where a natural lake or pond exists, provided 
it has an ample supply of water and an efficient outlet to 
prevent stagnation, a water garden might be formed, which, 
when judiciously planted, would become permanently 



Fio. 6a The Lake at Hew. 


In numerous instances there may be already means at 
hand, in the form of tanks which have been constructed for 
the storage of water, that could be at once utilised for the 
reception of some of the many beautiful hardy Nympheas 
now so readily obtainable ; but it should be remembered 
that, excepting when the tank is of large dimensions, those 
of a neat habit will be preferable for this purpose to 
vigorouB-growing kinds. The planting and arranging of 
them are largely discretionary, the use of tubs or boxes 
for the former being a matter of convenience, but in their 
arrangement, as far as practicable, the alternating of dark 
and light shades of colour may be generally depended on to 
produce a pleasing effect during their season of flowering. 
These observations are intended to apply to tanks already 
in existence. 

The possession of ponds or lakes, such as shown at 


interesting and pretty, and in addition to providing a new 
feature, would impart additional beauty to the surroundings. 
It is not unusual to see a stagnant pond overgrown with 
rank vegetation that yearly adds to the decomposing mass 
of vegetable matter in its bed, yet there would probably 
be no great difficulty in converting a pond of this 
description into one of enduring prettiness. The margins 
and banks of streams afford excellent opportunities for 
establishing without much difficulty many plants that, in 
the course of time, would impart a pleasing effect to what 
might previously have been bare, uninteresting, or other- 
wise covered with indigenous coarse -growing vegetation. 

Weeds should be removed as soon as they put in an appear- 
ance, for if allowed to become established, whioh they 
quickly do, some difficulty may be eventually experienced 
in eradicat'ng them, and then not before they have either 
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Aquatio Plants — continued . 
crippled the growth, or perhaps entirely destroyed other 
plants. In tanks, and also in ponds where there is but a 
alight current of water, various forms of confervoid algm — 
green, thread-like vegetation, members of a low order of 
the Vegetable Kingdom — will sometimes make their appear* 
ance, more especially during warm weather; these, upon 
rising to the surface of the water, should at onoe be 
removed, or they will soon form dense masses, detrimental 
to the growth of the other occupants. If the Water Lilies 
are well furnished with foliage, the algse would be less 
troublesome to deal with, and the introduction of a stock 
of fish would also prove very serviceable in keeping the 
same in check. 

For the removal of dead leaves, weeds, or any ac- 
cumulation of floating refuse, as well as to give the 
necessary attention to any plants requiring it in tanks 


Aquatic Plants — continued . 
visits, by destroying the buds and flowers of Water Lilies, 
but they may generally be captured without very much 
difficulty by means of tempting baits. Waterfowl might 
play havoc with small plants if unguarded, but it is most 
desirable that these should be grown in reserved quarters 
until sufficiently strong to plant out. 

In selecting a site for an artificial pieoe of water it 
should be borne in mind that water naturally seeks its 
bed in low-lying ground ; therefore, in the construction of 
a pond, it is very important that this particular should 
be observed wherever the conditions are favourable for 
doing so, or an unreal effect will otherwise be produced. 
The outline should be carefully considered, and circular 
or unnatural shapes should be avoided, as these would, 
to a cultivated t^ste, present a too artificial appearance. 
The sides should be represented by projections and 



Fio. 70. Hybrid Water Liues at Gunnersbubt House, Actor. 


or small areas of water, a strong, light plank or ladder 
might be used of sufficient length to take a secure bearing 
at the ends; but in large ponds, where thiB is imprac- 
ticable, wading-boots have to be resorted to. 

Aquatics, more especially those with floating leaves, are 
fairly free from injurious attacks of insect pests, although 
sometimes they become affected with green and black Aphis. 
These can, however, generally be removed with the aid of 
a syringe or hose- spray; but the most effectual remedy is a 
natural one — a good heavy shower of rain, which also 
imparts to the plants an additional brightness. In some 
cases it may be desirable to use an insecticide, and should 
this be resorted to a solution of tobacco- juice will be found 
to answer the purpose effectually, without causing the 
least injury to the plants. Water-voles will sometimes 
become troublesome, if allowed to be undisturbed in their 


irregular curves, avoiding the introduction of straight 
lines, which are invariably objectionable, and seldom occur 
in a natural formation. Artificial work, as far as possible, 
should be carefully concealed below the intended water- 
level line, or provision made for concealing it with 
vegetation when planting operations are in progress. If 
the soil is of a clayey nature and retentive of water where 
it is designed to form a pond, this work will be very 
much simplified; but should it be of a porous nature, 
then tempered clay will have to be introduced and puddling 
resorted to in order to prevent waste of water when the 
work is completed. When the soil has been excavated 
as deeply as may be desired — say to a minimum 
depth of about 31ft. in the middle or deepest part, 
gradually diminishing to about lift, at the margin, 
the aides sloping outwardly — the surface of the 
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Aquatic Plants— continued. 
excavation should be made as firm as possible, and 
regularly finished off, ready for the puddling operation. 
To effect this, clay should be beaten and worked into a 
thoroughly tenacious mass wherever most convenient to 
do so, and when it is fit for use the bottom and sides of 
the pond should be evenly covered throughout with it to 
a thickness of 9in. to 12in. This will require to be well 
rammed and beaten as the work proceeds, so that it may 
be thoroughly united, and so prevent the water from perco- 
lating through it. This work should be done expeditiously, 
and as soon as it is completed the water should be 
gradually admitted. Of course, cement concrete might 
be used for lining the interiors of small ponds, but in the 
cose of larger ones this would be a rather expensive 
process in comparison with puddling with olay. After the 
puddling operation is completed, the deepest part in the 
pond would be from 21ft. to 3ft., and this would form the 
most suitable position for depositing the necessary mounds 
of soil for the reception of Nuphars and the more vigorous- 
growing Nymphseas that may be selected, the margin being 
suited to the requirements of those plants that only require 
shallow water in which to grow. 

In supplying an artificial pond with water, it is very 
important that the source from which it is obtained should 
be considered, as Aquatics, and more especially the choicer 
kinds of hardy Nymphseas, do not flourish satisfactorily in 
continually running water of a low temperature, as by a 
continuous current of cold water entering the pond, and 
this observation applies particularly to the odorata group. 
Therefore, for the benefit of the plants, every provision 
possible should be made to ensure as high and as constant 
a temperature as possible, more especially during the time 
that the plants are in active growth. A pond situated in a 
sheltered, sunny position provides the best aspect, 
especially so for those of tender habit, and it would 
conduce to a greater prolongation of their flowering period. 
Where a sufficient, constant, and steady supply can be laid 
on from an extraneous lake, river, or stream, it will be of 
great advantage to do so, this being more beneficial to the 
health of the plants than that supplied direct from a 
natural spring or drawn from a low-level in the earth. 
The water obtained from the last-named sources is of too 
chilly a nature to favour a luxuriant growth, whereas the 
former would obviously best meet the plants* require- 
ments, it being aerated and, consequently, of a higher 
temperature. The inrush of any considerable quantity of 
water should also be avoided, as the disturbance caused 
thereby is calculated to be detrimental to their well doing. 
All that is really required is a sufficient supply of water to 
prevent stagnation, and, when this is well regulated, 
successful culture will be in a great measure assured. 
Means should also be taken to prevent the level of the 
water from fluctuating to any appreciable extent by 
constructing an outlet at the intended water-level line, 
which will suffice for carrying off a similar quantity of 
water to that which enters the pond. 

Where an opportunity is afforded of forming a small 
pond in connection with a well-made rockery, provided one 
does not already exist, if properly constructed and judi- 
ciously planted, it will form an additional charm to that 
always interesting and attractive feature in a garden. In 
its formation an irregular outline should be observed, as 
this would be conducive to its presenting a natural, and 
therefore more pleasing, appearance when completed. 

In gardens of limited space brick, stone, or concrete 
tanks about 2lft. in depth might be constructed, and 
these, if built entirely in the ground with the walls 
gradually sloping outwardly at. the top, would minimise the 
risk of their being damaged during a long spell of severe 
frosty weather. A sunny position should be selected, and 
the site and formation of a tank of this description should 
be carefully considered in connection with the surround- 
ings. In its construction a natural effect should be aimed 


Aquatio Plants — continued, 
at as much as possible, so that it will not present a too 
formal appearance. 

A supply of water might be laid on by means of pipes, to 
which a valve should be fitted, so that the volume of water 
entering the tank may be regulated. The higher the mean 
temperature at which the water can be maintained in the 
tank, the more generally beneficial will it be for the plants. 
Only sufficient fresh water need be allowed to enter to 
prevent stagnation. An efficient outlet is also a necessity, 
and this should be situated at the intended water-level line 
to prevent any appreciable fluctuation. In favour of tanks 
it may be urged, without in any way depreciating the value 
of ponds, that they afford better facilities for more closely 
viewing the beauty of the Water. Lilies than is the case 
when the plants are situated in large pieces of water. 

Ordinary tanks or fountain-basins, where they already 
exist, if of sufficient depth and dimensions, would be 
available, although their stiff, artificial appearance makes 
them less pleasing to the eye in comparison with those which 
are designed On more natural lines. In the case of fountain- 
basins choice plants should not be allowed to occupy 
positions where sprays of water would be continually 
falling upon them when the fountain is playing. 

In a naturally -formed piece of water where a deposit of 
several inches of mud has accumulated, very little difficulty 
will be occasioned in establishing the plants if due care be 
taken to make their roots secure. But should the bottom 
be of a gravelly nature, or otherwise unsuitable to their 
requirements, then mounds of soil, consisting of good, 
rich, heavy loam of a tenacious nature, with about one- 
third of well-decomposed cow- or stable-manure, to which a 
little leaf-soil might be added, although it is not absolutely 
necessary, and the whole thoroughly incorporated, should 
be deposited for their reception. This also applies to 
the planting of artificial ponds, unless it be, intended 
to grow the plants in submerged tubs or boxes — a plan, 
however, which, in the case of a pond of any large extent, 
cannot be recommended as being more satisfactory than 
that of planting them out on mounds. 

Where it is inconvenient or undesirable to lower the 
depth of the water sufficiently to allow of the planting of 
Aquatios directly into the mud, or mounds of soil, in which 
they are to grow, a good method is to plant them firmly in 
similar soil to that recommended above, in baskets about 
2Jft. in diameter and from 6in. to 9in. deep — what are 
known as small nqrsery rounds would answer the purpose. 
This operation should be performed as expeditiously 
as possible, afterwards lowering the baskets from a 
punt or raft into the positions the plants are to occupy, 
whether on the bed or on the mounds of soil, as the 
case may be. When the baskets become decayed, or even 
before, the roots will be found to have penetrated through, 
and have taken * possession of the mud or soil below, 
attended with a corresponding vigorous growth of the 
entire plant. In the case of Nymphsas, only strong, 
healthy plants should be submitted to this treatment. 
Small plants should be nursed in shallower water, or where 
they would be under close observation, until sufficiently 
strong to be transferred to deeper quarters. In the case of 
small plants it is advisable to remove the flower-buds as 
they appear. The compost recommended to be used 
for planting in the above instance would be that 
which would also be found to meet the requirements of 
those grown in all circumstances where beds, tubs, or boxes 
are used for their reception, provided a minimum depth of 
9in. of same be allowed for them to develop as much root 
growth as possible. This compost would also serve for the 
purpose of renovating the surface whenever necessary, and 
this operation is invariably attended with good results if 
done before each season’s growth commences. 

Where sufficient space exists for the inclusion of a repre- 
sentative collection of the most ornamental Aquatics, a 
water-garden may be made all the more attractive by s 
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Aqutio Plants — continued. 
judicious disposition of the plants according’ to their 
individual characteristics, more particularly with respect to 
their habit of growth. For instance, there are those kinds 
whose leares float on the surface of the water, amongst 
which are included the beautiful Water Lilies and the 
Sweet-soented Water Hawthorn; whereas other kinds 
assume a more or less tall and erect habit, as, for instance, 
the Flowering Bush and the Bog Bean. Then there are 
those the foliage of which is entirely submerged, but 
which produoe their flower-scapes above the surface 
of the water, such as the pretty Water Violet, the 
Water Soldier (Stratiotes aloides), and the interesting 
Bladderworts, besides numerous other equally desirable 
and pretty subjects that thrive luxuriantly at the water’s 
edge, where their roots can revel in an abundance of 
moisture. 

The most suitable time for planting hardy Aquatics is 
about the beginning of April, or as soon as they commence 
active growth. Of course it may be desirable afterwards to 
introduce a few new acquisitions, to fill up spaces where 
plants may have failed, or to introduce a few tender kinds 
during the summer months which require the protection 
of a greenhouse during the winter ; but for general 
planting, the time stated above is invariably the most 
advantageous. In ponds, the groups — more especially those 
with floating leaves— should be separated from each other 
by dear open spaces of water, so that when in full growth 
their beauty will be better displayed, and the surface will 
not present the appearance of being too much covered with 
foliage, which would have a decidedly monotonous effect. 

So much for the hardy section. Njow for the tropical and 
tender plants. Everyone who has viewed a representative 
collection of tropical and tender Aquatic Plants must have 
admired the great diversity of their appearance and, in 
many instances, the contrasts they present to the more 
familiar ones of temperate or northerly latitudes. 
Forming, as they do, a class of plants requiring conditions 
resembling, as nearly as possible, those in whioh they are 
found thriving in their native habitats, their cultivation in 
this country has necessarily been limited to some of the 
principal establishments where these conditions have been 
afforded, and they then have gained for their enterprising 
owners the genuine appreciation of horticulturists. 

In the construction of a house for the cultivation of 
tropical Nymphaeas and other Aquatios, the span-roofed 
form is the most suitable to adopt, as this admits the 
greatest amount of light, which is a most essential condi- 
tion in their successful cultivation. The roof should not 
be too lofty — this is also an important point in con- 
nection with the conditions to be observed in their treat- 
ment. As no shading will be required it is all the more 
necessary that the house should be glazed with good clear 
glass, as oftentimes, through the presence of air-bubbles in 
the glass, whioh focus the sun's rays, heat is conducted 
which scorches holes in the leaves, and thereby disfigures 
the plants. Ventilation should be amply provided, both in 
the sides of the house and in the roof, for Aquatics 
generally, and Nympheas in particular, when in full growth, 
require abundance of air on hot, sunny days. Around the 
inside of the house, abutting on the walls, benches or 
borders may be formed for the accommodation of orna- 
mental plants, or small tanks or beds may be constructed 
for the culture of Aquatics, or moisture-loving plants. For 
heating the house, sufficient pipes should be introduced 
to ensure a minimum temperature of from 65deg. to 70deg. 
Fahr., and this would offend means for maintaining a higher 
temperature when desired, and would minimise the amount 
of piping necessary to be enjoyed for heating the tank. 

A tank for the reoeption of the Aquatics should be con- 
structed in the centre of the house, and whatever the 
desired shape may be, and whother entirely sunk in the 
ground, or partly above the ground-level, a firm foundation 
must be first secured. The bottom should be made perfectly 
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Aquatic Plants — continued. 
solid with a layer of bricks well bedded in cement 
and sand, and on the top of this course a good thickness 
of stone or brick rubble concrete should be added. The 
walls may be bnilt with either brick, concrete, or stone, 
the thickness of which will largely depend npon the size 
of the tank. If it be desired to have a tank from 20ft. 
to 80ft. in diameter and about 2ft. 6in. in depth, walls 
12in. thick to within lOin. of the top, and from that point 
sloping outwardly, with the masonry set in oement, would 
be sufficiently strong. The tank should afterwards be 
faced both inside and out with about lin. coating of 
good cement, and the surface smoothly finished off to 
make it watertight. On the inside, formed against the 
walls, a few beds, enclosed in brickwork, might be intro- 
duced for the accommodation of strong, erect-growing 
Aqnatios ; these should reach to about 6in. below the top 
of the tank, so as to admit of their being submerged to 
a depth of 3in. or 4in. when the water is at its normal 
height. 

For heating a tank of the dimensions given, two 4in. 
pipes (a flow and return) carried round the inside, about 
6in. from the walls and the same distance from the bottom, 
will be quite sufficient, and these should be furnished with 
valves on the outside of the tank to allow of regulating the 
temperature of the water. An air-pipe should be fitted to 
the flow-pipe at its highest point, to release any air or 
i team that may accumulate in the pipes. The tank should 
be furnished with a plentiful supply of water, and a tap 
connected with the servioe-pipe, so that it con be turned on 
to its full capacity when the tank requires refilling, or 
regulated to a gentle flow when the Aquatics ore in full 
growth, or as desired. An overflow stand-pipe is also 
neoessary, the top of which should reach to nearly the 
full height of the tank. If constructed in two parts, 
somewhat on the telescope principle, so that the upper 
portion can be raised or lowered by sliding or screwing into 
the bottom part, means will thus be afforded for keeping the 
water at any desired height. A large brass perforated cap, 
similar to the rose of a watering-can, should be fitted to the 
top of the overflow-pipe to prevent floating matter from 
choking it, and the escape of small Aqnatios. This stand- 
pipe Bhonld be situated conveniently close to the wall. It 
should be fitted into another pipe, set level with the 
bottom of the tank and connected with the drain provided, 
so that when any operations necessitate the tank being 
emptied the stand-pipe can be removed and the water 
readily drained off. If it should be considered desirable to 
paint any part of the tank that is above the ground-level, 
it will be best to defer doing so for a time, as the new 
oement would blister the paint and cause it to peel off. 

It is not advisable to plant a new tank immediately 
after it is finished, but it may be filled with water, 
which should be allowed to stand for at least a week. 
The scum that will have by this time accumulated on 
the surface should be flushed and syringed off, and the 
tank then filled up with fresh water. 

The next important operations are the arrangement of the 
tubs or large pots in the tank, and the preparation of the 
soil in which the Aquatics are to be planted. Of course, 
brick enclosed beds may be more freely introduced where 
plenty of room is afforded for growing very large speci- 
mens ; but in a tank of limited dimensions, where it 
is desired to grow several plants of moderate size, 
tubs or IErge pots will be the most suitable, as these 
have the advantage of being readily moved. If tubs 
are employed — and perhaps they are preferable for an 
indoor tank — a very useful size will be found in those 
measuring about 18in. square, and the same in depth, 
with the angles securely dovetailed. They are best 
made of well-seasoned lin. elm boards, as this wood is 
very durable when submerged in water. 

The Nymphsea family is represented by so many specios 
and varieties of decided merit that they should occupy a 
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Aquatic Plants— continued. 
groat portion of the tank (FigB. 71 and 72) ; there- 
fore, it will be best to treat npon their culture 
first. From their habit of growth it is necessary that 
they should occupy the central part of the tank, the 
tubs or pots when in position being about 5ft. apart, and 
arranged alternately, so as to utilise all available surface 
space for the foliage. For Nymphsas to display their 
greatest beauty, in respect of both size and colour of their 
flowers, when under artificial treatment, they must have a 
good rich compost; and, unless this is afforded them, 
it is only courting disappointment to attempt their 
cultivation. 

A oompost should be prepared consisting of good, rich, 
hoavy loam, containing an admixture of clay, and to this 


Aquatic Plante— continued. 

When filling the tubs and planting, the soil should be 
pressed firmly down and around the plants or tubers to 
within Sin. of the top, which should be surfaced with 
about lin. of sand to prevent (as far as possible) the 
manure in the soil from rising and discolouring the 
water. If the tubs or pots are too full, the action of the 
water causes the soil to swell and run over the sides; 
allowances must, therefore, be made for this. When 
the water in the tank is at its normal height, a depth 
of from lOin. to 12in. above the crown of the plants will be 
found sufficient. 

As tropical Nymphsas may be definitely classed in two 
divisions — namely, those displaying their flowers by day, 
and others that do so by night — the best effect will be 



Fig. Tit View op Lilt Tank in the Oxford Botanic Garden 


should be added a good proportion of well-decomposed oow- 
or stable-manure as well as a small quantity of leaf-soil, but 
the last-named is not absolutely necessary. If it is con- 
venient to procure the loam from an old pasture, the 
top spit Bhould be selected, and this should be stacked 
for about twelve months ; it will then be in excel- 
lent condition. When preparing the compost the 
loam should be chopped up fairly coarse, and to every 
three parts of this should be added one part of 
cow- or horse-manure — the former for preference. This, 
when well incorporated, will form a oompost of a tenacious 
nature, suited to the wants of the plants. The soil should 
be placed in the house for a few days previous to its being 
required, so that it may get moderately warmed. 


secured if they are planted alternately, so as to have them 
equally distributed over the tank, with due regard to the 
arrangement of their colours. The Lotus and the stellata 
sections form two distinct groups of Water Lilies, the 
former embracing colours ranging from white to deep red, 
and the latter from pale to deep blue. As soon as the 
boxes are planted, the tank should be filled with water. By 
turning the heat fully on in the hot-water pipes, the water 
will be warmed as it gradually rises. This will not in any 
way interfere with tho planting at the sides, as the plants 
situated there, exoepting the floating ones, will be in beds 
or in pots resting on shelves or brick columns, provided for 
those which require only a shallow depth of water above 
the surface of the soil. Tall and vigorous-growing 
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Aquatic Plants — continued. 

Aquatics, such as Cypertu Papyrus , Thalia dealbata, and 
Sagittaria montevidensis t should be planted in beds, to 
form good bold clumps, and any old or superfluous growth 
cut away before planting ; this should be done firmly, 
leaving the crowns just above the top of the soil. The 
smaller-growing kinds may be accommodated in pots at the 
sides, with the surface of the soil just submerged. 

Nehunbiums, which form such an important feature 
in an Aquatic-house, with their large, orbicular-peltate 
leaves and massive flowers — yellow, white, and various 
shades of rose — require very liberal treatment at the roots, 
and plenty of space for their long, fleshy rhizomes bo develop 
in. When preparing a bed for their reception, the soil 
should consist of rich, heavy loam (as previously recom- 
mended for Nymphaeas), two parts to one of good decom- 


Aquatio Plants— continued. 
deep green, shining leaves ; and the elegant little fern-like 
annual, 8alvinia natans , which reproduces itself from spores. 

The most suitable time for planting Nymphasas in an 
indoor tank is from the middle to the end of February, 
and this also applies to the majority of tender Aquatics. 
Of cour e, the occasional introduction of additional plants 
will occur daring the growing season — it may be of annuals 
or plants which are best treated as such — and these may be 
inoluded at any time, as they will in no way interfere with 
the general planting and arrangement of the tank for the 
year. When this has all been done, the temperature of the 
water in the tank should be kept at about 70deg. Fabr., 
with a gradual rise as the summer advances : it should then 
not be allowed to exceed 80deg., but this should be main- 
tained as uniformly as possible during the summer months. 



Fio. 72. Water Lily House at Kew. 


posed cow- or horse- manure well incorporated. The soil 
should be firmly pressed down, planting the rhizomes 
horizontally, and covering them to a depth of about Bin. 
Nehunbiums are very impatient of root-disturbance, there- 
fore they should seldom be interfered with, even when they 
are well established, beyond giving them an annual sur- 
facing of good rich soil. They may be successfully grown in 
tube or large pots, but the best results are obtained when 
apace admits of their being treated in the manner described 
above. 

Routing Aquatics, or those kinds that do not 
necessarily require soil in which to grow, form especial 
objects of beauty when established in small colonies at the 
aides of the tank, and these include the Water Lettuce 
(Pistia 8tratiotes ), a pretty rosette-like plant with pale 
green leaves ; Limnobium bogotense , which has little, round, 


The house should be freely ventilated on bright sunny days, 
and the paths and sides occasionally damped down to 
prevent the atmosphere from becoming too dry, closing the 
ventilators in the afternoon while the sun is still on the 
house, and at the same time giving the plants a good 
syringing and the paths and sides a thorough damping 
down. Should green or black Aphis affect them, fumigation, 
which is very effectual, Bhould be resorted to ; but before 
this is done the surface of the foliage should be quite dry, or 
it will become disfigured. As the season draws to a close, 
the temperature of the water in the tank should be 
gradually diminished to about 60deg. Fahr., and this should 
be maintained throughout the winter months. 

When the season for replanting comes round, before 
operations are commenced it will be advisable to run all 
1 the water, out of the tank, as this will greatly facilitate 
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Aquatic Plants — continued. 
the planting, and no fear need be apprehended that the 
plants to be re-introduced will come to any harm providing 
care is taken in removing them, as practically they will 
be at rest and without much foliage. It will also be 
obvious that the more expeditiously the work can be 
accomplished, consistently with proper care, the more 
satisfactory will be the results. With few exceptions the 
Nymphsas will then be quite devoid of foliage, and 
especial care should be taken when emptying the tubs of 
soil so as not to overlook any of the tubers. Some sorts 
increase very slowly, but the Lotus section are quite the 
reverse, being vigorous growers, and proportionately pro- 
ductive of tubers. Should any of these by chance 
get into a tub of another sort of weaker habit they 
will soon establish themselves and take entire possession. 
The tubers, when removed from the tubs, should be placed 
in pots of damp moss, and each sort labelled to prevent 
any oonfusion arising when replanting is in progress. 
Tubs or large pans filled with watA Bhould be conveniently 
to hand for the accommodation of the floating plants, and 
wet moss will be found very useful for oovering the roots 
of others when removed from the tank. 

The tubers of Water Lilies during their resting period 
are best left in the tubs in which they have been growing ; 
but if it is necessary to remove them they can be safely kept 
in wet soil or sand in a warm house ; and those sorts that do 
not die down entirely should be placed in pots of soil, sub- 
merged in pans of water, and placed in a similar position. 

Aquatics may be raised from -seeds at any time during the 
growing season, but the best results are obtained if the 
sowing is done early in the spring, excepting in the case of 
the Boyal Water Lily ( Victoria regia ) and Euryale ferox. 
Seedling tropical Aquatics may be raised in an ordinary 
plant- stove if the temperature of the water can be main- 
tained at about 75deg. Fahr. A simple and easy method 
to adopt is to sow the seeds in small pots or pans, about 
two-thirds filled with fine loamy soil, whioh should be 
firmly pressed down, and the seeds lightly covered. They 
should then receive a thorough soaking of water, and be 
allowed to stand for a short time before being submerged 
in jars or vessels of water, allowing about 2in. depth of 
water to oover the tops of the pots. Of course, tanks or 
cisterns, in which the water is of a suitable temperature, 
may be used ; but if the water is constantly disturbed by 
some of it being taken out, it will have an injurious effect 
on seedling plants, and there will be the risk of seeds being 
washed out of the pots. Care should also be taken not 
to entirely fill the pots with soil, or the action of the water 
will cause it to swell and float over the sides, as stated 
above, whioh would probably result in the loss of the 
seeds. The seeds of many of the Nymphmaa germinate 
quickly, and if sown early in the spring and the seedlings 
are pricked off as soon as they are large enough to handle, 
afterwards transferred singly into pots filled with good, rich 
soil, and the depth of water above their crowns increased as 
the plants develop, they should form flowering plants before 
the season is over. This remark particularly applies to the 
stellaia group, the seeds of which germinate in about a 
fortnight, and, as the roots of the majority of them increase 
very slowly, this is the quickest and best method of propa- 
gation. The seeds of the Lotus section require about 
double the time to germinate, and, unless it is with a view 
to raising new sorts, they are scarcely worth the trouble, as 
they all, as previously stated, increase rapidly by means of 
tubers. Nelumbiums are easily raised from seeds, the 
germination of which can be greatly facilitated by carefully 
rubbing one side of the hard outer covering of the seeds 
with a file till thin, after which process they will germinate 
in a few days : otherwise they will require several weeks. 
Nelumbiums will also germinate in water placed in a warm 
house, but this is not a better method than the preceding. 
The seeds retain their vitality for a great length of time, 
owing to the extreme hardness of the outer oovering. 


Aqnatio Floats —continued. 

If it is desired to grow a plant of the Boyal Water 
Lily, Victoria regia (Fig. 73), with other Aquatics in a tank, 
as previously described, this will necessarily require the 
central part of the tank. In this case a pit should be 
formed in the centre about 18in. in depth and large enough 
to oontain from three to four cart-loads of soil ; otherwise 
there would not be a sufficient depth of water above the 
crown of the plant. Where a tank is constructed especially 
for the cultivation of this Giant Lily of the Amason — and 
it well merits such accommodation — it may be treated as 
an annual, and will then only occupy the tank from the 
spring till the autumn. The plaoe may then be cleared out 
and utilised for the reception of large specimen plants, 
either arranged in the tank or on a temporarily-constructed 
staging of planks, supported at the sides and in the oentre 
by trestles or brick columns. It will also serve to accom- 
modate tender plants removed from their summer quarters 
out of doors, and thus be rendered attractive throughout 
the winter months. 

To cultivate the Victoria satisfactorily it requires very 
liberal treatment at the roots, a large tank in whioh to 
grow, and the temperature of the water to be kept at from 
80deg. to 85deg. during the summer months. The seeds, 
which usually take from eighteen to twenty days to 
germinate, Bhould be sown about the end of January in a * 
pan of soil, and submerged in water of the temperature 
already given. As soon as the seedlings are large enough 
to handle, they should be transferred singly into small 
pots, and when necessary shifted into larger ones contain- 
ing good, rich soil. The pots should be so submerged that 
the crowns of the plants are only a few inches below the 
surface of the water, increasing the depth as the plants get 
stronger. 

The number of plants available for growing either in 
the water or at the sides of it- is very great. All, there- 
fore, that is possible is to refer to what may be termed a 
select few in each section — Hardy and Tender. 

First, as to those of the Hardy section, with floating and 
submerged leaves, of which the beautiful white Water 
Lilies of our rivers are such familar examples. Here we 
have Alisma Plantago, Aponogeton dxstachyon , Hottonia 
palustrxs , Hydrocharis Morsus-ranm , Hydrocleys Com - 
mersoni, Limn§nthemum peltatum , Nuphar advena, 
N. lutea , N. pumtia, Nympfma alba, N. a. candidissima , 
N. odorata , N. pygmssa, and N. tuberosa. 

Then besides the species and varieties of Nymphmas 
are a host of hybrids, for which we are largely indebted to 
M. Robert La tour Marliao, and of which the following are 
the best: 

Andreana, flowers brick-red, shaded with yellow, cup-shaped, and 
borne on long stems bearing the flowers 6in. above the water, 
stamens deep orange; leaves spotted with red-brown on 
the back and chestnut on the stalks. Aurora, flowers 
opening clear yellow, changing in a few days to brilliant red ; 
leaves deep brown, streaked with a brighter shade at the back ; 
a beautiful variety, carolikiana kivea, flowers waxy white, 
of excellent form and great size, stamens deep yellow; ex- 
quisitely perfumed, carolikiana perfecta, flowers salmon-red, 
very double, petals obtuse and regular, stamens deep clear 
yellow. Ellisiana, flowers bright clear red, stamens a deep 
orange red ; a charming variety, fulva, flowers bright red, 
shaded with purplish-red, which becomes intensified with the age 
of the flower ; petals incurved, stamens orange-red. gloriosa, 
flowers bright red, shaded with pale rose at the points of the 
petals, stamens rich red, very large and doable, usually 71n. 
across, and sweetly soented; a superb variety. Latdekeri 
pulgbns. flowers rich amaranth, stamens deep red ; a splendid 
variety that will become popular. Latdekeri i.ttacei, flowers 
soft lilac, shaded with carmine at the points of the petals, 
stamens deep apricot ; a very pretty variety, throwing its flowers 
well above the water. Latdekeri purpurata, flowers soft pink, 
deepening to crimson at the centre, stamens aprioot Latdekeri 
rosea, flowers soft pink, deepening in oolour with age. LUCID A. 
flowers bright pink, deepening towards the centre, very large and 
handsome, stamens rich orange ; leaves large and marked with 
brown. Marliacea albida, flowers pure white, stamens soft 

S ellow, large, Sin. across ; very robust Marliacea carnea, 
owers soft pink, stamens soft yellow, sweetly scented, very 
large ; a vigorous growing variety. Marliacea crromatklla, 
flowers canary-yellow, stamens a little paler, very large ; leaves 
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Aquatio Plants — continued. 

marked with brown: vigorous and very handsome. Marliacea 
flammea, flowers anil red, shaded lightly with white at the 
points of the petals, stamens deep rea ; in growth and foliage 
si milar to M. chromaUlla. Marliacea ignea, flowers dull or 
purpKsh red, stamens deep apricot. Marliacea rosea, an 
improved form of M. carrua. Marliacea rubra punctata, 
flowers pale red, deepening towards the points of the petals, 
stamens rich apricot ; a lovely new hybrid. odorata 
KX quisiTA, flowers deep pink, stamens bright yellow, veiy 
sweetly scented ; the flowers are of perfect form, 'and well 
thrown above the water; a really charming kind, odorata 
rosacea, flowers delicate pale pink, stamens clear yellow, 
sweetly scented ; a free, vigorous growing hybrid, odorata 
sulphurba, flowers sulphur-yellow, stamens a deeper shade, 
standing 6in. above the water; leaves spotted with light 
brown, odorata sulphurba g ran di flora, a glorified form of 
O. sulpkurea. ptgilea helveola, flowers soft yellow, with 
stamens of a deeper shade, small, abundant, and very attrac- 
tive ; this plant succeeds very well in small vessels, or tubs 
sunk in the ground. Robinsoni, flowers vermilion, shaded with 
deep purple, changing to yelloyr at the centre, stamens deep 
apricot ; a lovely hybrid. Sanguinea, flowers a beautiful shade 


Aquatio Plants — continued, 
africana ; Sagittaria sagittmfolia ; Scirpus locus trig ; Typha 
angustifolia, T. I atifolia t T. Laxmanni, and T. stmuh 
phylla. 

Waterside Plants should also be adequately represented, 
some very effective subjects being : Acanthus mollis , 
A m. latxfolius , and A. spinosissimus ; Arundo Donax 
and A. D. versicolor ; Bamboos ; Cyperus longus ; 
Equisetum sylvaticum and E. Telmateia; Erianthus 
Ravennss ; Funkia Sieboldiana , F. ovata , and F. o. 
marginata ; Oynerium argenteum ; Ounnera chilensis and 
0. manicata ; Juncu* effusus spiralis ; Miscanthus 
japonicus and its varieties foliis-striatus and tebrvnus ; 
Onoclea germanica and 0. sensibilis; Osmunda regalis 
and 0. r. cristata ; Panicum virgatum ; Phalaris arun- 
dinacea variegata ; Podophyllum Emodi and P. peltatum ; 
Polygonum sachalinense and P. 8. cuspidatum ; Rheum 
Emodi and R. palmatum ; Rodgersia podophylla ; Bcirpus 



VICTORIX 
REGlK u . 


Fig. 73 . Victoria Regia at Kew. 


of red, stamens orange-red; very attractive. Seignoureti, 
flowers a charming blending of yellow, pink, and red, and seen to 
great advantage, as they are usually 6m. to 8in. above the water. 

There are several introductions from other sources, 
chiefly from America and Sweden, one of the most dis- 
tinct being 1 N. alba rosea (N. Oaspary). 

Other species falling under the heading above adopted 
are Orontium aquaticum, Stratiotes aloides, Trapa natans, 
and Utriculctria vulgaris . Some of those selected will be 
recognised as familiar British plants, but none the less 
desirable on that account. 

Of the erect-growing hardy Aquatics and Sub-Aquatics 
there are, amongst others : Acorus Calamus , A. C. striata , 
A. gramineus ; AUoma Plantago ; Butomus umbellatus ; 
CaUa palustris s Cladium germanicum , Iris Pseudacorus , 
and I. P. variegatus ; Lysimachia thyrsifiora ; Menyanthes 
trifoliata ; Peltandra virginica ; Phragmites communis ; 
Pontederia cordata / Ranunculus Lingua ; Richardia 


Holoschaenus variegatus and 8. Tabemxmontani eebrinus ; 
Scolopendrium vulgare ; and Uniola latifolia. 

Flowering Waterside Plants offer an even wider ohoioe 
for the enthusiast in Aquatics, and those mentioned here- 
under may be reoommended : Asclepias incarnate t* Astilbe 
rivularis ; Bocconia cordata ; Caltha palustris and 0. p. 
monstrosa; Cardamine pinnata and C. pentaphylla; 
Epilobium angustifolium, E. a . album, and E. hirsutum; 
HemerocalUs fiava and H. fulva; Iris Xsevigata , I. 
Monnieri , and I.sibirica; Kniphofias ; Lilium pardalinum, 
L. superbum , and L. s. carolinianum ; Lysimachia 
clethroides and L. c. vulgaris ; Lythrium SaUcaria and the 
varieties roseum and superbum ; Myosotis palustris ; Par - 
nassia palustris ; Polygonatum multiflorum; Primula 
japonic j and P. sikkimensis ; Saxifraga peltata and 8. pur- 
pura: cens ; Spirma Aruncus , 8. astxtboides , 8. camtschatica 9 
8. I obata, 8. palmata, and 8. Ulmaria ; Trillium grandi • 
florum ; Trollius asiaticus and T. europssust and Yuccas. 
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Tropical and tender kinds embrace the following amongst 
others : Aponogeton fenestrate ; Cabomba aquatica ; Cera- 
topteris thalictroides ; Cyperue altemifolius, C. a. varie- 
gatus, C. natcdensis , and C. Papyrus ; Eichhomia azurea , 
E. Martiana , and 2?. speciosa ; Herpestis Monniera; 
Eydrolea spinosa ; Jussieua grandifiora ; Limnanthemum 
indicum; Limnobium bogotense ; Limnocharis emarginata; 
Myriophyllum proserpinacoides ; Nelumbium luteum and 
N. speciosum ; Neptunia plena ; Nymphssa amazonum, N. 
Boucheana , N. capensis , N. Daubenyana , N. Deaniana , 
N. devoniensis, N. elegant , N. Eugenie, N. flava, N. gigantea , 
N. gracilis, N. kewensis, N. Lotus , N. L. dentata , N. L. 
morwtroso, N. L. rubra, N. L. thermalis, N. mexicana , 
N. micrantha, N. O'Marana, N. Ortgiesiana, N. pulcherrima , 
N. stellata , N. *. cyanea, N. s. versicolor , N. 8turtevantii, 
N. tanzibarensis , and N. s. asurea; Ottelia ovalifolia ; 
PhUydrum lanuginosum ; Pxstia stratiotes; Sagittaria 
lancifolia, 8 . 1. angustifolia , and $. montevidensis ; 8alvinia 
natans s and Thalia dealbata. The last-named ( Thalia 
dealbata) has been grown in ornamental water at Kew in 
the open air for many years ; it is nearly hardy. 



Fio. 74. Aquilbgia chrysantha. 


AQUILAEIA (from aquila, an eagle ; the native name 
in Morocco is Eagle Wood). Synb. Agallochum, Ophis - 
permum. Ord. Thymelssacem. A small genns (two or 
three species) of stove trees, natives of Eastern Asia and 
the Malayan Archipelago. Flowers pedicellate ; nmbellnles 
sub-sessile, axillary or terminal. Leaves alternate. A. 
malaccensis , the only species introduced, is probably not 
now cultivated. 

AQXJZ2JLSZRS. A tribe of Thymelssaceas (which 
sea). 


AQUELEGXA. According to Bentham and Hooker, 
the numerous species may be reduced to about five or six ; 
they are mostly distributed over the North temperate 
zone, the genus being represented in Britain by A. vulgaris. 

These useful plants have been very much employed 
of late years, and considerable improvements have been 
made by the florist. The beautiful hybrid forms, both 
long-spurred and short-spurred, are extremely decorative, 
and some of the best should always be inoluded. Colum- 
bines are not as often used on the rockery as they 
might be, considering their utility. Usually these plants 
are regarded as pure sun-lovers, but as ; a matter of 
fact shade is good for them, and especially for those 
early kinds which push their buds while frosts are to 
be reckoned with. To grow, for instance, the lovely 
hybrid A. 8tuarti in a south border, or in any position 
where the sun strikes very early in the morning, is to 
sacrifice much of its beauty. A north-west border is 
the best place for this, as in the event of spring frosts 
the thawing process would be gradual ; whereas if strong 
sun immediately followed a severe frost the buds would 
be for a certainty damaged. And similarly with other 
early-flowering kinds. Those who study effect in their 
gardens will find it best to raise a fresh stock of Colum- 
bines each year, instead of, as is frequently done, 
retaining the old plants. For the rook garden A. alpina , 
A. cserulea,QA. pyrenaica , and A. glandulosa are the 
best kinds ; they may also bo utilised for border 
decoration, so long as the soil is rich, moist, deep, and 
free, along with A. canadensis, A. formosa , A. chrysantha 
(Fig. 74), A. Skinneri , A. 8tuarti , A. vvlgaris and its 
white form alba, and the beautiful MunsUad White, a 
* tall-growing (2ft.) large-flowered variety. 

To the species and varieties described on pp. 100-2, 
Yol. I., the following should he added : 


A. atrata (dark). A variety of A. vulgaris . 

A. ossralea flore - pleno (double - flowered). An apparently 
double-flowered variety; a number of the stamens are trans- 
formed into white; petaloid processes, tubular at the base. 
1880. 

A. ommleo-ohrysantba (hybrid). A garden hybrid between 
the two species indicated in the name. 1889. 



A. ohrysantha nana 

(dwarf).* JL golden -yellow. 

X. lift. 1890. A pretty 
variety. 

A. flabellata (fan-shaped). 

JL white, slightly tinted with 
violet-rose. A very early- 
flowering, compact - habited, 
dwarf, garden form. (R. H. 

1887, v. 54a) The variety 
Jlore-allo has flowers entirely 
white. 

A. t nana flore-albo (dwarf, 
white -flowered). A garden 

variety. 188a 

A. hybrlda (hybrid). A form 
of A. ecerulsa. 

A. kanaorlensls (Kanaor). 

A synonym of A. Moor croft • 
iana. 

A. longtnatma (very long). 
ft. pale yellow, straw-coloured, 
nearly white, or tinged with 
red; spare 4in. or more in 
length. L glaucous beneath. 

Texas and Mexico, 188fl A 
handsome Columbine, of tall 
habit, slightly pubescent with 
silky hairs; (t is allied to 
A. chrysantha. (O. & F. 1888, 

L, p.3f, f. 6.) 

A. Moorcroftlana (Moor- 
croft's). ft. purplish - blue, 
drooping, the petals white at 
the tips, resembling A. vul- 
garis. but all the spurs are 
straight. May ana June. 

1.. radical ones on long stalks, 
bl-triternate ; leaflets petiolu- 
l&te, cuneate, hree lobed ; cauline leaves remote, on shorter and 
lees divided petioles. A. lft Kanaor, Himalayas. Syn. 
A. kanaorisnsis (B. M. 4693). 


Fig. 75. Flowers and Lkavkb 
of Aquilkgia Stuartl 
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Aquilegia — continued. 

A olymplea flore-pleno (double-flowered), il. blue, with a 
white centre, very large. 1888. 


A. oxypetala (sharp-petal ed). A synonym of A. oxysepala. 

A. oxysepala (sharp-sep&led). This is closely allied to A. 
vutgarw, but has very narrow and very acute sepals and larger 
leaves. Siberia, 1890. Syn. A. oxypetala. 

A. stbirlea flore-pleno (double-flowered). Jl. blue, large, 
verr doable; petals bordered with white, sometimes turning 
yellowish. There are other colour varieties. 

A. Skinner! (Skinner’s).* JL drooping : petals with the limb 
yellowish-green and rounded, prolonged at base into a very 
long, tubular, lively red spur. Summer and autumn. 1. mostly 
radical, glaucous, on long petioles, bitemate ; leaflets petiolulate 
and cordate, deeply three-lobed. Stem 2ft. to 3ft. high, panicled 
above. Guatemala. (B. M. 3919.) The variety Jlort-pleno (R. G. 
1885, p. 57) has double flowers. 

A. Stuart! (Stuart’s).* Jl. 3in. or more across, erect ; sepals dark 
bluish-purple, lAin. long, large, regular ; petals pure white, 
shading to bright blue at the base. 1894. A garden hybrid 
between A. glandulosa and A. vulgaris Wittmanniana. See 
Fig. 75. 

A. tnuwllvanica (Transylvanian). A synonym of A . glandulosa. 

A. vulgaris strata (dark). A form with dark violet flowers. 
1890. 

A. f. flore-pleno (double-flowered). A. variously coloured and 
very double. The form variegala has lilac sepals and the limb of 
the petals white. 

AQUIUCIA. A synonym of Leea (which see). 

AJLABIS. Including Stevenia and Turritis. Upwards 
of 130 species have been referred to this genus, of which 
probably not more than sixty are entitled to rank as 
such; they are broadly dispersed, but most plentiful in 
Europe and North America. Six species are included 
in the British Flora, viz., A. cilisUa , A. hirsuta , A. per - 
foliata (Tower Mustard), A. petrsea (Noithern Bock Cress), 
A. stricta (Bristol Bock Cress), and A. Turrita (Tower 
Cress, Tower Bockcress). 

In very dry places the various kinds of Arabia are 
amongst the best of spring flowers. Used, too, in con- 
junction with the Alyssums they are very effective, 
especially as edging plants, where the variegated forms 
of A. albida and A. procurrens come in useful. These 
plants are not very compuct of growth, and some little 
care is required to keep them neat-looking. This is 
best done by pegging down the stems. When employed 
for the decoration of the borders it- is not unusual to 
plant them upon a mound. 

To the plants described on p. 102, Vol. I., the following 
should be added : 

A. alplna flore-pleno (double-flowered). An interesting 
garden variety with very double, white flowers. 1896. 

A. mnralis (wall-loving). Jl. white ; petals oblong ; pedicels 
twice as long as the calyx ; racemes erect, terminal. May. 1. 
pubescent, toothed ; radical ones spathulate, obtuse ; c&uline 
ones ovate, acute. Branches hairy. A. 4in. to 6in. Etruria, 
Ac. 

A. nudleanlfs (naked-stemmed). A synonym of Parrya nudi - 
caulis. 

A. Stellorl fSteller’a). Jl. white ; petals cuneate-oblong, twice 
'as long as the calyx ; raceme corymbose. June. 1., lower ones 
otdong-spathul&te ; upper ones half-amplexicaul, oblong, toothed. 
Kamtochaika. A capital little plant for the rock-garden. 

A. Sturil (Star’s). An especially vigorous and compact 
garden variety, with large, pure white flowers. 1897. 

ABACE5AFTHE (from arachne, a spider, and anthe , 
a flower; in allusion to the shape of the flower). Syn. 
Arachnis. Including Esmeralda. O&d. Orchidess . A 
genus comprising about half-a-dozen species of stove, 
epiphytal Orchids ; one is Himalayan, and the rest inhabit 
the Malayan Archipelago. Flowers showy ; sepals and 
petals free, spreading, rather thick; lip articulated at 
the base of the column, erect or spreading, neither 
aaooate nor spurred at base, the lateral lobes erect or 
rarely obsolete, the middle one fleshy, polymorphous, often 
gibbous or with a very short spur at back ; column short, 
thick; pollen masses two; peduncles lateral, elongated, 
simple or branched. - Leaves distichous, fleshy-coriaceous, 


Arftc.hn an the — continued. 

sometimes very long, sometimes shorter or falcate, often 
obliquely bilobed at apex. Four species call for descrip- 
tion here. For culture, Aerides. 

A bella (pretty). Jl., sepals And petals light ochre, barred cinna- 
mon, straight, cuneateroblong ; lip white, the lateral segments 
striped purplish-brown, the middle one very broad, tumid, 
the basilar, roundish callus white, spotted brown ; raceme four- 
flowered. 1. Sin. long, lin. broad, shining, unequally bilobed at 
apex. 1888. Syn. Esmeralda bella. * 

A Cathcarti (Cathcart’sl The correct name of the plant de- 
scribed on p. 133, Vol. IV., as Vanda Cathcarti. 

A Clarke! (Clarke's). JL much as in A. Cathcarti ; sepals and 
petals dark brown, barred ochre, yellow inside, cuneate-oblong, 
obtuse ; lip whitish, marked brown, three-lobed, with a conical, 
aente spur, the front lobe cordate, oblong-elliptic, with a rough, 
lobulate border, and seven to nine whitish keels ; the mouth of 
the spur covered by two retrorse crests, with another crest in 
front. Himalayas, 1886. (B. M. 7077.) SYN. Vanda Clarkei. 

A Lowll (Low’s). The correct name of the plant described on 
p. 283, VoL HI., as Rerxanthera Low#. (B. 1889, 71.) 

A L Rohdenlana (Rohden’a). Jl. brighter-coloured than in 
the type, the four lower yellow ones being separated from 
the rest by an interval of 9m. to 12in. 1. narrower and shorter. 
Borneo, 1891. 

A moechlfera (musk-bearing). Jl. creamy-white or lemon- 
colour, spotted purple, large, resembling a spider, delicately 
scented like musk. Java. A peculiar and rare plant. The old 
spike produces flowers for a long time, and should, therefore, not 
be cut. Syns. Epidendrum Flos-aisris , Renanthera Arachnites, 
R. Flos-aeris. 

ABACKNIS. A synonym of Araohnanthe (which 

see). 

AHACHNXTES. In part synonymous with Ophrys 

(which see). 

AH.AT.TA_ Bentham and Hooker include Dimorphanthus 
here. Of the thirty species comprised in this genus, six 
are North American, one is Mexican, and the rest inhabit 
Eastern or tropical Asia, from Japan and Mandschnria 
as far as the Himalayas and the Indian Archipelago. 
See also Dizygotheca. 

Many of the Aralias are amongst the most decorative 
of plants used to furnish the outside garden. A species, 
however, which is not as often seen as it might be is 
A. cachemirica. This may be most effectively grown in 
large beds, in the shrubbery border, or as a lawn plant, 
where its noble appearance and beautiful foliage stand it 
in excellent stead. Aralia spinosa is another species of 
equal value for such purposes as suggested in connection 
with the lesser known A. cachemirica. 

To the species and varieties described on pp. 104-5, 
Vol. I., the following should be added: 

A Balfourlana (Balfour’s). 1. abundantly produced ; leaflets 
three on each side, sub-orbicular, emarginate at base, the medial 
oue very laige, all irregularly toothed and spotted with white 
on the borders. New Caledonia. A branched, tufted tree. 
(EL H. 1898, p. 229.) 

A oachemlrlea (Cashmere).* Jl. white ; umbels in elongated 
panicles sometimes 1ft. long, but many smaller; bracts some- 
times leaf-like and l£in, long. 1. pinnate to tripinnate, the 
ultimate pinna with five to nine leaflets; leaflets 3^in. by l£in., 
elliptic, shortly acuminate, often cordate at base. h. 5ft. to 
10ft. Cashmere, 1888. A stately, hardy herb. Syn. A. macro - 
phylla. 

A Chabrierl (Chabrier’s), of gardens. A synonym of Elcuo- 
dendron orientals. 

A flWsswsis elata (tall). The correct name of Dimorphanthus 
mandschuricus. 

A c. folils anreo • variegatls (having golden, varie- 
gated leaves). A form, described by its name, introduced in 

A Gemma (jewel). 1. graceful, bipinnate ; pinnules with small 
lateral leaflets and a large terminal one, all irregularly lobed or 
toothed, olive-green above, greyish-violet beneath when young. 
New Caledonia, 1883. An ornamental stove shrub. (L H. 1883, 
477.) 

A leptopkylla is now known as Dizygotheca leptophylla. 

A maerophylla (large-leaved). A synonym of A. cachemirica. 

A mandschnrlca (Manchurian). A synonym of A. ckinensis 
data. 
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AWla — continued . 

A. reginto (qaeenly). This is of larger habit than the Veitchii 
section ; the leaf branches are more closely set, and the habit of 
growth is very graceful ; the stem and petioles are freckled ; the 
palmate divisions of the stalk are Smooth, and of a uniform 
green. Stove. 

A. Sieboldll (Siebold’s). The plant commonly grown in gardens 
under this name is Fatria Japonica. 

A. triloba (three-lobed). 1. three-lobed, each segment being 
nearly 1ft. long and about fin. across, of a deep, Bright green. 
New Caledonia, 1896. A fine and distinct stove plant. 

AHAU CA3LXA. Syn. Dombeya (of La Marck). 
Including Altingia and Eutacta. The known species of 
this genus number about ten, and inhabit South America, 
Australia, New Caledonia, and the South Pacific Islands. 
To those described on p. 106, VoL I., the following should 
be added : 

A. braatliana (Brazilian). The correct name of A. brasilieiuis. 

A. elegana (elegant). A synonym of A . brasiliana. 

A. imbrioata plattfolia (broad-leaved). A form with much 
broader leaves than in the type. 1895. 

A. Mueller! (Mueller’s). 1. oval, imbricated, almost flat, longi- 
tudinally marked with smalL whitish spots arranged in series. 
cones ovoid, 54 in. long, 34in. broad ; scales about ljin. long and 
broad. New Caledonia, 1884. Plant ultimately forming a large 
tree, with spreading, plume-like branches. (F. & P. 1884, p. 27 ; 
I. H. ser. iv. 449.) 

ATt.ATT.TT A The correct name of the genus described 

on pp. 115-6, YoL HI., as Physianthus. 

A. grandlflora (large-flowered).* Jl. pure white, very sweet- 
scented. funnel-shaped, nearly 3in. across, borne in clusters of 
about six. September. 1. cordate -obovate, acute. Brazil, 1837. 
Stn. Schubertia grandi/lora (Gn., 30th July, 1887). 

ABBOBI6ULT0BE is that phase of gardening 
which treats of the culture of trees. An Arboriculturist 
is .one who cultivates trees, making them a speciality. 

ABBOUB. An Arbour is always a favourite place in 
a garden, and may be formed under trees that naturally 
lend themselves to the purpose. The Weeping Ash is 
excellent ; in fact, most of the Weeping trees are suit- 
able. The Yew, again, Beech, and the Portugal Laurel 
may all be trained to form very pleasant retreats. The 
Arbour which finds the most favour is one made with 
wood or iron trellis, and covered with Boses, Clematis, 
Honeysuckle, Jasmine, or other sweet-scented climbers. 
Occasionally an Arbour is covered with Ivy or Ampelopsis, 
and very handsome they ore on the exterior, though they 
make the inside somewhat dark. 

AEBUSCLE. A low shrub in the form of a tree. 

ARBUTUS. About ten species are referred to this 
genus; they are natives of Europe and North America, 
the genua being represented in this country by A. Unedo. 
For several species formerly included here, see Arcto- 
staphylos and Pernettya. 

It is very important that the soil in which the species of 
Arbutus are planted Bhould be thoroughly well drained, as 
they abhor anything like stagnation at the roots. Although 
hardy, it is not advisable to plant them in positions 
exposed to oold winds or under or near large trees, as they 
refuse to flower freely unless the growths are properly 
ripened. 

Propagation. Budding may be conducted with success 
during the month of July, taking care to use eyes 
only from well-matured wood. Grafting should be per- 
formed in spring, just before growth commences. Aiter 
the scions have been securely tied to the stocks they 
should be placed in a close case, where the temperature 
ranges from 60deg. to 70deg. They must be shaded from 
the sun, and a slight syringing overhead occasionally will 
be of great assistance in helping them to start away more 
freely. When growth an inch or so in length has been 
made, it will be advisable, to stand them in a more airy 
part of the house. They should be grown in pots until the 
following spring, and then planted out in nursery rows in a 
mixture of peat, loam, and leaf -mould. 


Arbutus — continued, 

A. furious (raging). JL in short axillary racemes, fr. a reddish- 
brown berry , causing delirium if eaten. 1 . oval, shortly petiolate, 
denticulate, shining above. Chili. 

A. Mill erl (Miller's). A garden hybrid, with pink flowers and 
large leaves. 

A. phlllyresefolla (Pbillyrea-leavedX A synonym of Per • 
nettya phillyreeefolia. 

ARCADE An Arcade in a garden is usually a 
walk covered over in the form of a trellis with trees or 
climbers. A very fine Arcade made with trees may be 
seen at Hampton Court Palace, and in many gardens 
beautiful Arcade? are made with iron and stout wire, 
covered with Boses or other suitable plants in the 
summer months. A profitable and highly ornamental 
Arcade could be made by planting Apple, Pear, and Plum 
Trees in cordon form, and training them over the trellis 
until they meet in the centre. By planting varieties that 
are known to fruit freely on cordon trees, and also by 
selecting sorts that produce large or handsome fruit, a 
fine effect is produced, alike when the trees are in blossom 
and in fruit; in addition to which the fruit is valuable 
for use 



Fxo. 76. Archontoph®nix Cunninghamu. 


ARCHANGEL, YELLOW. A oommon name for 
Lamium Galeobdolon (which see). 

AJtCHAKOELZCA (from arch*, chief, and Angelica^ 
an allied genus). Ord. UmbelUferm. A small genus (five 
species) of hardy, often tall herbs, natives of Europe, 
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Ardumgelica— continued. 

Northern Asia, and America. Flowers white or greenish, 
in compound, many-rayed umbels ; involucral bracts small 
or wanting. Leaves pinnately decompound. Only one species 
calls for description here. For culture, &c., see Angelica. 


r i sup-cordate, lobed, acutely serrated, the 

terminal one three-lobed. Europe (twit not indigenous in 

Britain). Syn. Angelica Archangelica. 

iBCEonoraaonz (from archonte t chief, and 
Pharnia - in allusion to their majestic aspect and their 
relationship). Ord. PalmA. A small genus (two species) 
tal ly stove, unarmed Palms, natives of Eastern 
Australia. Flowers rather large, monoecious in the same 
spadix, spirally disposed; spadices shortly pedunculate, 
the branches and branohlets pendulous; spathes two, 
complete, caduooua ; inflorescence under the leaves. 
Leaves terminal, equally pinnatisect ; segments linear - 
lanceolate, acuminate or bidentate at apex. Caudex 
marked with annular scars. The two species, A. Alex- 
andra and A. Ounninghamii (see Fig. 76), were formerly 
included under Ptjoh—perma (where they will be 
found described). 

ATU jTIA Ord. Lepidoptera. A genus of gaily- 
coloured Moths, two species of which are found in gardens. 
The larv® are destructive to Lettuoe, Forget-me-Nots, and 
other plants. Being hairy, the larva are seldom taken by 
insectivorous birds. The Cuckoo, however, will devour 
them greedily. See Tiger Moth. 

A TW TxO and ABCT1UM (of La Marcky. Synonyms 
of Berardia (which see). 

AKCTOGAI.TX. Included under Solenophora 
(which see). 

dB CTOiJTAP It TLOS. Bentham and Hooker in- 
clude Comarostaphylie here, but it has been kept distinct 
on p. 364, Yol. L The genus includes fifteen speoies, 
of which two inhabit the colder regions of the Northern 
Hemisphere, and the rest are Mexican and Californian. To 
the species described on p. 108, Yol. I., the following 
should be added: 


A. no va flo rals (Nevada). d. reddish, Ain. long, in simple, small 
clusters. Spring, fr. reddish, sub-acid. 1. obovate or oval, 
wying to lanceolato-spathulate, cuapidafce-mucronate, thicker 
than in i. Uva-urti , abruptly petiolate. Sierra Nevada, Cali- 
fornia, 1896. A prostrate, evergreen bush. 

ABCTOTIS. This genus comprises about thirty 
species : one is Abyssinian, and the remainder are South 
African. Leaves radical or alternate. To those described 
on p. 108, Vol. I., the following should be added. One 
or two species formerly included here are now referred 
to Crypt— lemma. 

A. arbor— OCHS is synonymous with A. atpera. 

A. sspeia (rough), fl. -head* yellSw ; outer involucral scales 
linear-subulate, hispid. August. 1. commonly tomentose beneath, 
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scabrous or tomentose. h. 3ft. South Africa, 1710. Syn. A. 
arborescent. 

Am a. unflulata (waved). A synonym of A. aureola. 

Am aureola (golden), fl.-head s brilliant orange, 3in. to 4£in. 
across; involucral scales rounded at apex, black-bordered, the 
outer ones recurved ; ray florets in two series, obtuse ; peduncles 
woolly. April. 1. sessile, oblong or ovate-oblong, sinuate- 
pinnatifld; lobes oblong or broadly ovate. South Africa, 
1710. Plant erect or decumbent, white-woolly. (B. M. 6835. 
upper figure.) Sts. A . aspera undulata. 

A. enpres (coppery). A synonym of A. atpera undulata. 

Am gtutlu— a (glutinous). A synonym of Dimorphotheca cuncata 
Am LHehtilniftna (Leichtlin’s). Jl. -heads 2Ain. in diameter ; ray 
florets golden-yellow, with a dark basal mark, below flaked with 
red. Urn. long. Summer. 1. 2in. to 8in. long, obovate or 
oblanceolate, petiolate, pinnatifid and toothed ; lobes oblong, 
■lightly tabulate. 1885. * 

Am revoluta (revolute). Jl. -heads orange-yellow, not so brilliant 
as those of 4 . grandt/lora, 2*in. across ; outer involucral scales 
much narrower than in 4. grandplora, and having tomentose tips ; 
Am others having no black border. Cape of Good Hope. 1820. 
(B. M. 6835, lower figure.) 


ABCVATIOir. Another name for L&yirin^ (which 

ABDX8XA. Stns. Bladhia , Pyrghue . Including 

Icacorea. Of this genua there are about 200 speoies, 
broadly dispersed through tropical and sub-tropical 
regions, but very rare in tropical Africa. To those de- 
scribed on p. 109, Vol. I., the following should be added : 
A^iieumlnata. Icacorea guianentit is synonymous with thi« 


/. crowded at the tips of (he branches, lft or more long.obovate- 
spathulate, entire, shortly stalked. Branches thick, friji, 1887. 

A. orenata (crenate). The correct name (B. M. 1950) of 
A. erenulata (L. B. C. 2). Syn. A. erispa. 

Am orlspa is identical with A. erenata. 

A exoelsa (tall). A synonym of Myrsine Hebtrdenia. 

Am mamlll ata (nippled) Jl. white, tinged rose, star-shaped: 
umbels ten- to twelve-flowered, on axillary peduncles 2Iil Ion*. 
fr. brilliant rosy-red, about Sin. in diameter. 1. oblong-elliptic! 
4in. or more long, dark, shining green, thickly studded with 


' — nuuiuig green, uucjuy siuaaea wttn 

small, raised dots or m a mill re on the upper surface, with pro- 
portionate hollows beneath, each mamflla surmounted by a 
whit^L v*L *11 8hort * Hon fi Kong, 1887. (G. C. 

A, me t a lll oa (metallic). 1. tinted with violet on the upper 
surface. Sumatra, 1881. (L H. xxviii., t. 421.) • 

A. piota (painted). L lanceolate, acute, crenate at the margins, 
dark, velvety bronze-green, with a broad, central. fnatharAd 
silvery stripe. Brazil, 


Viuuaw av wp uuu^ui*, 

in, with a broad, central, feathered, 
5. An ornamental foliage plant. 


A. polyoephala (many-headed) ft. white, borne in umbels, on 
short, lateral branches, sometimes in a dense raceme 2In- to 4in. 
long ; peduncles axillary, short, stout, compressed, fr. jet-black. 
{. opposite, elliptic or oblong, narrowed at both ends, 7in. to 9in. 
long, 2*in. broad, dark, glossy green, when young bright crimson. 
East Indies, 1888. 

A- SolRnaoea (Solanum-like) A synonym of A. humtiis. 
(B. M. 1677.) 

ARDTJTNA. Bentham and Hooker regard this as 
Synonymous with Carissa (which see). 



Fio. 77. Areca olandiformis. 

AEECA According to the authors of the “ Genera 
Plantamm,” this genus now embraces about two dozen 
species, natives of tropical Asia, the Malayan Archipelago, 
tropical Australia, and New Guinea. Leaves terminal, 
equally pinnatisect. To the species described on pp. 
109-10, Vol. I., the following should be added. Species 
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Areca — continued . 

formerly included in this genus have been referred to 

Baoularia, Calyptrocalyx, Chrysalidooarpxft, Cyrto- 
staohys, Diotyoaperma, Dypsis, Nephroaperma, 
Oreodoxa, Pinanga, Preatoha, Ptyohosperma, 
Bhopaloatylia and St er enaoni a (in addition to other 
genera mentioned in Yol. I.). 

A glandiformia Fig. 77 illustrates the decorative character of 
this species in a young state. 

A. laxa Goose). A» spathe solitary, marginate ; spadix decom- 
pound. leaflets lanceolate, acute, entire, equidistant. Stem 
20ft. to 30ft high, somewhat tumid, usually incurred. Andaman 
Islands. 

A. melmntiH (Micholits’X /. large, sparsely di Tided. Stems 
9ft high. New Guinea, 1885. 

A. maorooalyx (large-calyxed). A» spadix nodding, simply 
branched, fr. congested, ellipsoid-obtuse, umbonate. *., leaflets 
remote, lanceolate-linear, very acute; rachis slightly furfura- 
ceous. Stem slender, 15ft. to 20ft. high. Java. 

A. elegantissima and A. Sanderi are rare in cultivation. 

A. Buchenberqi (R. H. 1898, p. 264) and A. Ilsemanni (R. H. 1896, 
p. 261), are garden names for plants grown on the Continent, but 
not in general cultivation in this country. 

ABTA Under this genus Bentham and Hooker 
include AUine, Cherleria , Oouffeia , Minuartia , and 
Mtehringia (the last-named is kept separate in this 
work). Flowers white or very rarely red, terminal, 
cymose-paniculate or capitate, rarely axillary and almost 
solitary; sepals five, rarely four; petals the Bame, entire 
or slightly emarginate, rarely wanting ; stamens ten, rarely 
eight, or fewer by abortion. Seven species are indigenous 
in the British Islands. To those described on p. 110, 
Vol. I., the following should be added; 

A Hutert (Huter’s). Jl. pure white, large for the size of the 
plant, terminal and axillary in tne upper leaves. Stems 
thickly set. A. about lin. Tyrol, 1894. An attractive alpine, 
rockery plant. (J. H., 1894, xxix., p. 369, f. 57.) 

A muaeoaa (mossy). The correct name of Mathringia mtucosa. 
A norvegloa (Norwegian).* A nearly glabrous, Scottish variety 
of A. cutata, with rather broader sepals, shorter peduncles, 
and more succulent leaves, seldom fringed. It forms dense 
cushions about 6in. across. (F. D. 1259 ; Sy. En. B. 237.) 

A vems flore-pleno (double-flowered). A very pretty variety, 
with small, very double, white flowers ; it is, however, rather 
delicate. 

ABENEEBGIA. A synonym of Eastoma (which see). 

ABEHCkA Synb. Qomutu8 , Saguerus. This genua 
includes about half-a-dozen species of tall, stout, stove 
Palms, natives of tropical Asia, the Malayan Archipelago, 
New Guinea, and tropical Australia. Flowers fuscous- or 
yellowish-green or purplish, large, appearing first from an 
upper leaf-axil, and successively from lower ones ; spadices 
interfoliolar, large, much branched ; spathes many, clothing 
the peduncle of the spadix. Fruit globose-obovoid. Leaves 
terminal, Ibng, pinnatisect; leaflets long, linear, usually 
praemorse, one-ribbed, with one or two auricles at base. To 
the species described on p. 110, Vol. I., the following should 
be added : 

A Bugler! (Engler’s). / 1 . said to be very fragrant; spadices 
much branched, fr. sub-globose, £in. in diameter. 1. consisting 
of numerous leaflets which are 16in. long, dark green Above, 
silvery beneath. A. 5ft. Formosa, 1895. 

A Griffith!! (Griffith’sX A synonym of A. mccharyfera. 

A obtualfolia (obtuse-leaved! This is distinguished from 
A. saccharifera in having bifariously-arranged leaflets with 
deflexed tips, the upper ones alone auricled And only on one 
side. Penang, &c. 

A — ochartftoa (sugar-bearing), ft., male spadix purple, 4ft* 
to 5ft long, simply branched, the flowers lin. or less in length ; 
female flowers solitary. L numerous, 20ft. to 28ft. long ; leaflets 
quadrifariously fascicled, as many as 115 on each side, 3ft. to 5ft. 
long, sub-sessile, scurfy beneath, toothed towards the tip. 
Trunk stout, 20ft. to 40ft. high. Assam, Ac., 1829. Syn. 
A. OriJUhii. 

A Wightli (Wight’s). spadices 4ft. long ; peduncles 2ft. long. 
fr. tne size of a crab apple. 1. 12ft. to 28ft. long ; leaflets 
alternate, crowded, linear-ensiform, 3ft. to 34ft. long, 14 in. to 2in. 
broad, sparingly toothed from the middle upwards ; lower auricle 
very large, overlapping the petiole. Trunk 3ft to 8ft. high, 
stoat, soboliferous. Deccan Peninsula, 1882. 

A. Bonnetii and A. Listen are rare in cultivation. 


ABCBMONB. Mexican Poppy. Syn. Echtrus. This 
genus includes about half-a-dozen species, all American, 
one being broadly scattered over the tropical regions of 
the globe. To the information given on p. 110., VoL I., 
the following should be added: 

A albifiora is a variety of A. mexicana. 

A hlspfda (hispid). The correct name of A. hirsuta. (B. M. 
6402.) 

A Hmmemannl (Hunnemann’sX The showy plant known in 
gardens by this name is properly called Hunnemannia fumarice - 
folia (which see.) 

ASGTLIA (named in honour of Archibald Campbell, 
third Duke of Argyll, who introduced many American 
trees and shrubs into this country). Syn. Oxymitus. 
Ord. Bignoniacea. A genus embracing about ten species 
of perennial herbs, confined to the Andean region 
of Chili and Peru. Flowers yellow, purple, or pink, 
variously disposed ; calyx five-parted, the segments 
narrow; corolla-tube long, enlarged above, straight or 
incurved, the limb spreading, with five nearly equal lobes, 
or the two posterior ones smaller ; stamens four, affixed 
to the middle of the tube. Leaves radical or alternate, 
digitately five- to seven- (rarely three-) foliolate; leaflets 
incised-toothed or twice or thrice pinnatisect. Only one 
species calls for mention here. It requires sandy, well- 
drained soil, and an intermediate temperature. 

A oanesoena (hoary), ft. bright yellow, with red streaks in 
the throat, sub-corymbosely disposed at the summit of the 
stem, and a few scattered in the axils below, lin. long, lAin. 
across ; stem erect. 1ft. to lift. high. July. 1. Carrot-like, alter- 
nate, distant, whorled, 2in. to 34 in. long. Caudex fleshy, several 
inches in height, cylindrical. Chili, 1892. (B. M. 7414.) 

ABGTBBIA About two dozen species are included 
in this genus : one is tropical African, and the remainder 
are fonnd in the East Indies and the Malayan Archipelago. 
Flowers violet, red, or white, showy ; sepals equal, or 
the inner ones much narrower ; corolla funnel-shaped, the 
limb plicate, angled, or five-lobed ; stamens inclnded ; cymes 
often few -flowered, pedunculate in the axils, or the 
upper * ones corymbose-paniculate. Leaves usually large, 
silky, tomentose, villous, or rarely glabrous beneath. 
To the species described on p. Ill, Vol. I., the following 
should be added : 

A hirsute (hairy X ft. lilac ; peduncles often 4in. to 8in. long ; 
bracts prominent, linear or oblong, tbe outer one often petiolate 
and leaf-like, making the cymes pseudo-sessile. June. I. ovate- 
cordate, acute, shaggy beneath. A. 10ft India, 1850. (B. M, 
4946.) 

A Hooker! (Hooker’sx A. corolla pink, 2in. to 24 in. long; 
cymes dichotomous, few-flowered ; peduncles very long. 1. 4in. 
to 9in. long, cordate-ovate, acute, glabrescent or somewhat hairy 
beneath. India. 

A tlllolMlS (Tilia-leaved). ft ., corolla rose-purple, 2in. to 3in* 
long, widely funnel-shaped ; peduncles £in. to 3in. long, one- to 
three-flowered. June. 1. ovate-cordate, lin. to 4in. in diameter, 
shortly acuminate or obtuse, hoary or glabrescent beneath. 
India, 1812. Syn. Rivea tilicefolia. 

ABGTBE8THIA CUBVBEEA See Apple 

Shoot Moths. 

ABGTBB8THIA HITIDELLA . See Cherry 

Moth. 

ABGYBOPHTTON DOUOBA8XX. A synonym 
of Argyroxyphinm sandwieenee (which see). 

ABOYBOBCHIS (from ar gyros, silver, and Orchis ; 
alluding to the silvery network of the leaves). Obd. 
Orchidem. A monotypio genus. The species is a stove, 
terrestrial Orchid, allied to Anoeotoohilllfl (which see for 
culture). 

A Javanlca (JavaX A pink, small, disposed in loose, sessfle 
spikes ; scape 9in. high. 1. petiolate, broadly ovate, 2in. long, 
14in. broad, dark, velvety olive-green, blotched lighter green, 
and showing faint golden reticulations, pinkish beneath. Java. 
(B. H. 1861, 18, under name of Ancectochiltu jamnicus.) 

ABI A H08TZX. A synonym of Tynia Chasm- 
mespilua Hostii (which see). 

AMON ATEB and ABIOV H0BTBH8XS. 8m 
Slags. 
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ARX0V8X8 (from irum, an allied genus, and apsis, 
resemblance). Ord. Aroidem. A monotypio genus. Tbo 
species is a small, stove, tuberous herb, closely allied to 
Arum. For culture, see Caladinm. 

A. pel tat* (peltate! fi.,' spathe violet, with a green dorsal 
ridge, paler within, incurved, apiculate, lin. long ; spadix shorter 
than toe spathe, decurved, dark purple and green ; peduncle lin. 
to 4in. long, very slender. 1. entire, peltate, orbicular or 
cordate, lin. to 6in. in diameter, rounded or acute, membranous, 
glau cous beneath ; petioles 2in. to 7in. long. Himalayas. (B. M. 
4222.) SYN. A . protarUhsra. 

A. protantborm (flowering first! A synonym of A. peltala. 



Flo. 78. INFLORESCXNC* AND LKAF OF ARISiKMA 
FIMBB1ATUM. 


ABX8JEMA. The fifty species of this genus are 
mostly natives of temperate and sub -tropical Asia, a few 
being North American and one Abyssinian. To those 
described on pp. 111-2, VoL L, the following should be 
added: 


Itilnm (anomalous). Jl., spathe 2in.. long, the tube 
striped purplish-brown, the limb dark brownish-purple striped 
with white, the lower margin forming a recurved border round 
the mouth of the tube ; spadix appendage narrowed upwards ; 
peduncle din. high. L solitary, 9m. high, with three to five 
lanceolate leaflets 4 in. to 6in. long ana If in. broad. Root- 
stock Iris-like. Straits of Malacca, Ac., 1890. Stove. (R. M* 
721L) 


A. atroruben* (dark red). The correct name of A. iriphyllum. 
Sypc. Arium triphyllwn zebrinum (B. M. 950 ; L. B. C. 320). 


A. ftnlrr ,|a, " ni (Baker's). This is probably only a small- 
spathed form of A. Jimbriatum. 1897. 

A. limiGSnfllllllOllIll (related).* Jl. } Bpathe green, 3in. to 7in. 
long, excluding the long, filiform tip, the limb broadly ovate 
or ovate-lanceolate, incurved ; spadix hardly longer than the 
tube. L solitary; leaflets ten to twenty, narrowly linear- 
lanceolate, 3in. to 16in. long, with long, capillary tips ; petiole 
lft. to 4ft. long, and (as well as the peduncle) mottled with 
dark pink and red or brown. Tuber lin. to 5in. in diameter. 
Temperate Himalayas, 1893. Syn. A. Giraldii. 


Ariiama — continued. 


A. Draoontlum (Dragon! The correct name of Arum Dra- 
contium (B. R. 668; L. B. C. 1165). 

A. enneaphyllmn (nine-leaved). A garden synonym of 
A. Jiavum. 

A* flmbrlatnm (fringed!* JL, spadix cylindrical, slender, the 
free end covered with slender, purplish threads : spathe brown- 
ish-purple, longitudinally bonded whitish, oblong, acute or 
acuminate, convolute at base. 1. two, deeply divided into 
three ovate, acute, glabrous segments; petioles long, pale 
purplish-rose, spotted purple. Philippine Islands. 1884. See 
Fig. 78, fbr which we are indebted to Mr. William BulL (B, M. 
7150; O. C. n. s., xxiL, p. 689; J. H. 1886, f. 19; R. O. 1886, 
357.) 

A. fljtvmn (yellow! Jl., spathe yellow, green, or the limb 
faintly purple below, lin. to 2in. long: spadix conical, 
included. 1. two; leaflets nine to eleven, 2in. to 4in. long, 
the lateral ones sessile, oblong or la n ceolate, acuminate, the 
median one sessile or petiolulate ; petioles 8ln. to 12in. long. 
Rootstock globose. Temperate Himalayas, 189L Syn. 
A. enneaphyuum, of gardens (R. Q. 1891, p. 578, f. 103! 

A. Giraldii (Giraldi’s! A synonym of A. consanguineum.. 


L ImnhenanltU 

broad, dark 
as the cyml 
long, nearly cylindric. 


lanltil (Leschenault's! Jl.. spathe green, with 
purple bands, 3in. to 8in. long, the tube as long 
iblform, long-caudate-acuminate limb; spadix 4in. 
r cylindric. L solitary; leaflets five to eleren, 
uuuuiuwiave, acuminate, serrulated, 4in. to 6in. long, lAin. to 
2iin. broad: petiole lft to 2ft long, usually mottled and 
banded with red and brown. Tuber large. Western Ghats, 


1864. 8yn. A. papillosum (B. M. 5496! 

the tube 
9, rather 
oblong- 

lanceolate, acumina&e, 4in. to 6in. long ; petiole 10in. to 14in. 
long and (as well as the sub-equal peduncle) mottled with 
reddish-brown. Tuber large. India, 1847. Stove. (B. M. 4388 ; 
F. d. S. 1322.) 

A. neglectnm (neglected! JL, spathe green, 3in. to 4in. long, 
the tube swollen At base, the limb oblong-cymbiform, acumin- 
ate, recurved at tip ; spadix rather stout, much longer than the 
spathe. 1. one or two ; leaflets four to seven, sessile, elliptic or 
oblanceolate, cuspidate-acuminate, usually broadest m the 
middle ; petioles green or clouded. Tuber globose. Ceylon, Ac., 
1864. §YN. A. WxghiU (B. M. 5507! 

l (papillose! A synonym of A. Lesehenaultii. 


A. pnlohram (pretty!* JL, spathe purplish, striped with green, 
3in. long, the limb narrowed into a decurved tail as long as 
the tube : spadix much shorter than the spathe. L solitary ; 
leaflets eight to twelve, cuneate-obl&nceolate, cuspidate, 4in. to 
6in. long, dark green above, somewhat glaucous beneath; 
petiole (and peduncle) stout, clouded and speckled with pale 
reddish-brown. Tuber globose. India, 1879. 


A. tortnoGum (tortuous! The correct name of A. eurvatuin 
(B. M. 5931! 


L, utile (useful! JL, spadix purple; spathe reddish-brown, 
with greenish ribs and veins, the tube Sin. to 4in. long, the 
lamina decurved, rarely sub-erect, 3in. to 4in. across. May 
and June. L in pairs; leaflets three, shortly and stoutly 
petiolulate or sessile, the middle one broader than long, Sin. to 
Sin. in diameter. Sikkim Himalaya^ 1880. (B. M. 6474.) 

L Wlghtll (Wight’s! A synonym of A. negleetum. 


... „ JL, spathe 5in. to 7in. long, erect, the limb 
. llowish-green or lilac, with darker stripes ; spadix very 
slender, the appendage far exserted ; Deduncle taller than the 


L Wrayl (Wray's!* 
pale yellot 

slender, th .... 

petioles. L one to three; leaflets five to nine, petiolulate, 
narrowly elliptic-lanceolate, 6in. to lOin. long, lin. to 2in. broad, 
the tips apiculate or filiform ; petioles lft. to lift, long, mottled 
green ana white and dotted with red. Tuber rooting all over. 
Perak, 1889. (B. M. 7105.) 


ABXSAJUnC. Only three species compose this genus, 
which is confined to the Mediterranean region. To that 
described on p. 112, Vol. I., ‘the following should be 
added : 


A. proboGOidenm (proboscis-like! Jl., spathe erect, greyish - 
white and inflated below, the upper part olive-green, narrowed 
into a proboscis which is often 5in. long ; spadix included. 
February. 1. solitary or few, 3in. to 4in. long, lm. to 2in. broad, 
hastate ; petioles 4in. to 6in. high, stout, cylindric. Upper Arno 
and the Apennines. (B. M. 6634.) Arum proboscideum is 
synonymous with this species. 

A. slmorrhlnnin (monkey’s nose). Jl., spathe purplish, or the 
blade greenish ; spadix appendage short, thick ; peduncle 
shorter than the petiole. December. 1. solitary, sagittate-ovate, 
triangular-sagittate, or hastate-triangular ; petiole three or four 
times longer than the blade. Algeria, 1596. (B. M. 6023, under 
name of A. vulgarc.) 

A. vulgar® (common), of Hooker. A synonym of A. simor- 
rhinum. 
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AEI8TEA. This genua embraces about twenty-five 
species, natives of tropical and South Africa and Mada- 
gascar. To those mentioned on p. 112, Vol. L, the follow- 
ing should be added: 

A. oorymboaa (corymbose). The correct name of WiUenia 
oorymboaa. 

A. platyoaulls (broad-stemmed). Jl., perianth blue, the segments 
oblong, iin. long ; pedicels small : inflorescence an ample panicle 
8in. to 9in. long, with all the rachises much flattened, the lower 
branches overtopped by their subtending leaves. April, 
radical ones enslform, Arm, lit. long, lin. broad. 1887. 

ARISTOLOCHIA. About 180 species are included 
here, and they are broadly dispersed over the temperate 
and warmer regions. To those described on pp. 112-3, 
Vol I., the following should be added : 

A. altlBalma (very talll Jl. pale yellowish-brown, striped reddish- 
brown ; perianth about liin. long, the tube gradually enlarged to 
the limb, which is yellow within. June to August l. bright, 
glossy green, petiolate, 2in. to 3in. long, ovate-cordate, obtuse or 
acute, waved; petioles Jin. to fin. long. 3icily and Algeria. 
Half-hardy. (B. M. 6586.) 

A. arborea (tree like). Jl. brown and purple, produced in 
fascicle-like panicles from the base of the trank ; calyx fleshy- 
ooriaceous, the throat closed by an orbicular process. 1. ample, 
oblong - elliptic, acuminate, obtuse at base, pinnatinerved, 
reticulated and pubescent beneath, shortly petiolate. Stem erect, 
somewhat arborescent; branches densely fuscous-pubescent 
Mexico, 1862. Stove. (B. M. 5295.) 

A. Bonplandi (Bonpland’s) A synonym of A. Jlmbriata. 

A. brasUlensls (Brazilian). Jl. pale, reticulated and spotted 
with dark purple, borne on long peduncles. L reniform, very 
obtuse, with a deep sinus and large auricles at base. Stems 
striated, smooth. Brazil, 1620. Stove. 

A. b. maerophyllA (large-leaved) The correct name of 
A. omithocephala. 

A. olllata (ciliated) A synonym of A. Jlmbriata. 

A. Dammerlana (Dr. Dammar's) fl., perianth nearly 2in. long, 
the lower portion distended and oblique, expanding into a 
trumpet-shaped tube terminated by a limb which is two-lobed on 
one side ana on the other is prolonged into a tail-like expansion ; 
peduncles axillary, one-flowered. L about 7 in. long, 24 in. 
broad, oblong, acuminate, cordately bilobed at base. Old stems 
covered with corky bark. Central America, 1895. Stove. 

A. elegans (elegant).* JL solitary, on long pedicels ; perianth 
tube pale yellowish-green, l£in. long, rather inflated, tne limb 
suddenly expanding into a nearly shallow cup, which externally 
• is white, veined purple, and internally rich purplish-brown, with 
irregular, white marks. August. 1. 2in. to oin. long and broad, 
broadly reniform -cordate ; petioles lin. to 24 in. long, very slender. 
Brazil, 1883. Stove climber. (B. M. 6903.) 

A. elegans-braslUensis (hybrid).* fl. about 8in. long, of which 
the distended tube occupies 2±in. ana is cre&my-yellow, blotched 
with purple along the nerves ; upper lip cream-coloured, purple- 
spotted, about 4ln. long ; throat of the perianth clear yellow, 
with purple veins. 1. as in A. braailientit , but less glaucous. 
1897. Stove. The first recorded hybrid Aristolochia. (G. C. 
1897, xxiL, p. 126, L 36.) 

A. flmbriata (fringed) The correct name of the plant known 
in gardens as A. Bonplandi, A. eiliata (B. M. 3756), and A. ciliota 
(B. 90) 

A. Giberti (Gibert's) Jl. green, spotted with dark purple, 
axillary, solitary; peduncles half as long as the petioles. 
October. L orbicular- reniform. very obtuse, with a deep sinus 
and large rounded auricles at base, pedately seven-nerved, p&lo 
beneath. Stems slender, sulcate-angular. Brazil, 1862. Stove. 
(B. M. 5345.) 

A. Riga*. Pelican Flower. Syn. A. grandijlora (sf B. M. 4368, 
not Swartz) 

A. glandalOM (glandular) Jl. green and brown, rather large, 
axillary, solitary ; lip refracted, obovate-spathulate ; peduncles 
striated, rather longer than the petioles. May. 1. 2} in. long, 
cordate-hastate, obtuse, with rounded auricles, villous on both 
sides; petioles l±in. long. Cuba. Stove. 

A. g. glabra (smooth) This resembles the type, but is larger, 
and has the stem and leaves highly glabrous. Mexico, 1846. 
Hardy. Syn. A. macradenia (B. M. 4467). 

A. grandl flora (large-flowered) A synonym of A. gig at. 

A. g. Sturtevanti (K. D. Sturtovant's)* fl. very large, spotted 
and veined with crimson; throat deep, velvety crimson, widely 
expanded. New Jersey, 1891. 

A. Ilians (gaping) Jl. bronzy-green outside, the veins and margin 
of the beak light yellowish-green, the inside of the broad lobe 
dull yellowish-green, marked purple-brown, the inside of the beak 
covered with brownish-purple hairs, the inside of the inflated 
tube pale greenish, haiiy, spotted purple-brown in the upper 
half. September. 1. roundish in outline, deeply cordate at 
base, obtusely rounded at apex, green, reticulated beneath; 


Aristolochla — continued. 

stipules lin. in diameter, with wavy margins. Venezuela, 1887. 
Stove. (B. M. 7073.) 


A. longloandata (long-tailed) fl. creamy-white, with purple 
veins, large. L (and habit) as in A. braailientit. British Guiana, 
1890. “A handsome, robust, stove species of the unilabiate 
group, in which the solitary lip of the flower is prolonged into 
a very long tail." (G. C. 1890, vilL, p. 493, f. 96.) 

A. longtfolla (long-leaved) JL purplish-brown, of a good size ; 
tube yellowish, with dull purplish veins outside, abruptly bent 
upon itself ; limb roundish, about 24 in. in diameter, the lower 
part bent as if pinched in the middle. 1. long, linear-lanceolate, 
acuminate. Stems long, climbing. Rootstock short, woody. 
Hong Kong, 1886. Stove. (B. M76884.) 

A. maoradenla (l&rge-glanded) A synonym of A. glandulota 
glabra. 

A. pandora ta (fiddle-shaped). JL of an intense violet, lined 
and reticulated with paler violet or yellow, paler and unspotted 
outside, large, axillary, solitary; peduncles longer than the 
petioles. September. 1. very variable ; the lower ones usually 
hastate-panduriform. the upper ones hastate-cordate, acute, 
with & deep sinus at base. Stems woody. A. 10ft. Caraccas, 
1823. Stova Syns. A. panduriformit, A. picta (F. d. S. v., p. 
621 ; L. & P. F. G. i, p. 9) 

A. pandurlformis (fiddle-shaped). A synonym of A. pan- 
durata. 

A. pieta (painted) A synonym of A. pandurata. 

A. ridlcnla (ridiculous) JL 3£in. to 4Ain. long ; tube dull whitish, 
veined purplish-brown, bent upon itself, the basal part inflated ; 
limb shortly revoluto, prolonged from tne upper part of the sides 
into two long lobes, ‘‘reminding one of a donkey's ears’* ; they 
are tawny or cream, with dark purplish-brown, dendritic mark- 
ings, sparsely purple-brown hairy. L bright green, orbicular or 
orDicular-reniform, cordate at base, covered with short hairs. 


spreading hairs. 
C. n. s., xxvL, 


UIUIV^IUCU -1 cuiionn, iuiuaua caw waou. wvoiyu v 

Stem, petioles, and pedicels "clothed with 
Brazil, 1886. Stove climber. (B. M. 6934; G. 
p. 36L) 

A. Rozbnrghlana (Roxburgh’s) Jl. in racemose, puberulous 
cymes ; perianth pede green, 2in. to 24 in. long, the lip as long 
as the tube. September. ^4in. to 8in. long, cordate, the 
upper ones often narrowly lanceolate, the lower ones (or all) 
ovate or broadly ovate-oblong, pedately five- to seven-nerved. 
India, 188L Stove. 

A. izlpinx (trumpet). JL about I4in. long, inflated at base, 
then abruptly constricted and bent upwards in the form of a 
dorsally compressed, trumpet-shaped tube, with an oblique 
mouth, outside cream-coloured, with purple network of veins, 
inside lighter, the upper lip with a yellow central blotch and 
numerous purplish spots around it, the margins slightly reflexed, 
marked with purple lines and having a few short, purple 
hairs. 1. cordate-ovate, acuminate, glabrous, 4in. to 6m. long, 
24in. to 3in. broad. Paraguay, 1886. Stova (G. C. n. s., xxvf, 
pp. 456-7.) 

A. Serpen tarla (serpent-like) Jl. near the base of the stem, on 
bracteate, spreading peduncles ; calyx dull purple, three-lobed, 
shaped like the letter S. June to August L 2in. to 4in. long, 
ovate to linear-lanceolate, cordate or hastate at base, shortly 
petiolate. Stems pubescent, zigzag and leafy above. North 
America, 1632. A hardy, deciduous trailer. 

A. Stnrterantll (E. D. Sturtevant’s) A variety of A. grandi- 
jlora. 

A. Westland! (A. B. Westland’s) JL pendulous, chiefly produced 
from towards the base of the plant ; perianth tube brown and 
yellow, cylindric, the limb pale greenish-yellow, veined and 
speckled purple, 6in. long, broadly rounded-ovate ; peduncles 
3in. to 5in. long, one-flowered. March. 1. 6in. to IDin. long, 
shortly petiolate, narrowly oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, gla- 
brous above, strongly nerved ana pubescent beneath. Stem 
short, woody; branches tall-climbing. China, 1886. Stova 
(B. M. 7011.) 

▲2U8TOMEHXA. A synonym of StiflUa (which 

see). 

A2U8TOT2SUL A synonym of Othonna (which 

see). 


ABJBTOTEIbEA (of Loureiro). A synonym of 
Spiranthes (which see). 

ABJSTOTBUA. Syn. Frietia. About ton speoies 
of hardy or half-hardy shrubs are included in this genus ; 
they are natives of Chili, Tasmania, the New Hebrides, 
New Zealand, Ac. Flowers axillary or lateral, racemose, 
often polygamous ; sepals and petals four or five, the latter 
three-lobed, toothed, or nearly entire. Berries small. 
Leaves often nearly opposite, entire or toothed. 

As the Aristotelias are not hardy in all parts of the 
country, they should not be planted in the ordinary 
shrubbery border unless the site is a very favourable one. 
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JLristotelia — continued. 

The points of the shoots ore frequently damaged by light 
frosts, and in severe winters the growths are cut down 
almost to the ground. Aristotelias well deserve a place 
against a wall. 

To the species described on p. 113, Yol. L, the follow- 
ing should be added: 

A. Bralthwaltet (Braith waits’s). This is described as & beau- 
tiful plant, having large flowers with (white T) fringed petals. 
It is said to be intermediate in character between Elceocarpus 
and ArittoUHa, having the floral characteristics of the former, 
and the foliage and inflorescence of the latter. New Hebrides, 
188L 

A. raoemosa (racemose), JL small ; racemes panided, many- 
flowered, axillary. 1. on long petioles, membranous, pubescent, 
3tn T to S« long, ovate-cordate or oblong-lanceolate, acu min ate, 
deeply and irregularly serrated, often red or purple beneath. 
A. oft. to 20ft. New Zealand, 1873. 

Aftlf A large branch of a Vine, trained horizontally. 

1BKASZLLO VULOAEIS. See Onisddm. 
ARMED. Furnished with prickles, spines, or thorns. 
AWimnAflA XUMS. Another name for Prnnns 
Hums (which see). 

A&MBBIA Syn. Static e (in part). According to 
some authors, the number of species is upwards of fifty : 
while others reduce the number to six or seven. The genus 
is mostly represented in Europe, North Africa, and Western 
Asia. 

The value of the Thrifts lies ohiefly in their compact 
tufted habit, in their adaptability for sunny situations, 
and their utility for edgings, A. alptna, A. maritxma alba, 
and A. m. Laucheana being the best for the purpose. 
A. latifolxa is commonly known as the Giant Thrift, and 
is very free, the flowers being large and of a nice rosy- 
crimson. The form Bose Beauty is, however, superior 
generally to the type. These last make nice pot-plants. 

To the species described on pp. 113-4, Yol. I., the 
following should be added : 

A. illUoea (Allium-like). A synonym of A. dianthoides. 

A. (alpine). A synonym of A. vulgaris. 

A. QjMpltO— (tufted). JL pale lilac, in small heads ; involucral 
leaflets brownish: scape pubescent. Summer. L very short, 
narrow-linear, triquetrous, rigid, recurved. A. lin. to 2in. 
Boots forming dense tofts. Mountains of Spain, 1885. The 
smallest of the Thrifts. (B. M. 7596 ; B. G. 1192, f. 2.) 

A. Imtlfolia (broad leaved).* Jl. disposed in a large, globose 
head; petals pale rose-colour, obovate ; involucral bracts pale 
brown; scape talL April. 1. 3in. to 5in. long, narrow- 
oblanceolate. acute or acuminate at apex, gradually narrowed 
to the petioles, glaucescent, Portugal. (B. M. 7313.) A. lati- 
folia is not synonymous with A. osphalotes, the correct name 
• pf which is A. mauritanica. 

A. wwSwiatR (wavy). JL white, with white bracts, borne in a 
large head on a tall scape. Summer. L, lower ones lanceolate 
or lanceolate-linear, often sinuate-toothed, three-nerved; the 
rest or bristle-like, acute. Greece, 1888. Plant highly 

glabrous, tufted. 

A BMBIA8TEUM. A synonym of Aoantholimon 

(which see). 

ABXXLLARXA MB1LBA. See Agarions. 
ABXO&ACIA Included under Coohlearia (which 
see). 

ABUT WORM ( Leucania wnipuncta). The insect 
known popularly in the United States by the above name 
is the larva of a Moth l}in. in wing expanse, and of a 
yellowish colour dotted with black. It is very rarely seen 
in this country. In America and elsewhere, however, it 
is one of the greatest pests with which the agriculturist 
has to contend Like the rest of its congeners it is a 
Grass-feeder, though none of them are over-fastidious. 
The name Army Worm has been applied on account of 
the enormous numbers which in certain seasons swoop 
down upon the Grass crops. Fortunately the pest is kept 
in check by a host of insect parasites, or the oonsequenoes 
would be still more disastrous. Applications of Paris 
Green, and the digging of deep trenches in the fields are 
both successfully employed. So far as can be traced it 
has not done any damage in this country. 


AJbVBBXA. Stnb. Dioclea, Meneghxnia , Stenoeo - 
lenium, 8trobUa , Tossoetigma. About a dozen speoies, 
natives of North Africa and Western and Central Asia, 
are included in this genus ; they are mostly hardy, 
annual or perennial, hispid herbs. Flowers yellow 
or violet, sub-sessile, in simple raoemes or branched 
cymes ; calyx flve-cleft or five-parted ; corolla tube straight, 
the five lobes imbricated, spreading; stamens included. 
Leaves alternate. Boots tinged with red. To the species 
described on p. 114, YoL L, the following should be added : 
Am oomnta (having horns). JL deep yellow, having at first five 
black spots at the base of the lobes, which change to brown 
and finally disappear ; raceme erect, leafy. L lanceolate, dark 
green, hairy ; lower ones obtuse ; upper ones acute. A. lift. 
Afghanistan, 1888. A pretty annual. 

A* macro tbyrsa (large-thyrsedX JL yellow, produced in dense 
trusses. Zi4in. to 7m. long. A. lft. to lift. Armenia, 189L 
A fine, showy perennial. 

ARNICA. There are about ten speoies of this genus, 
natives of Europe, Asia, and North America. Flower- 
heads yellow, large, radiate, heterogamous, borne on long 
peduncles ; involucral bracts in one or two series, acuminate. 
Leaves usually crowded at the base of the stem, opposite, 
entire or toothed. See also Aster, Doronicum, sndMairia. 

A. montana is a very choice plant for the rookery or 
for the front of the mixed border. It is one of those 
Composites which are best grown in a sunny spot, when 
its orange-yellow flower-heads will be plentifully produced. 

AILNOPOGON. A synonym of Urospermnm 
(which see). 

AROMIA KOSCHATA is the name by which 
the elegant Musk Beetle is 
known to science. In Vol. 

EE. of this work the insect 
is fully described, and this 
description, together with 
the illustration (Fig. 79), 
will enable the gardener to 
readily identify the insect. 

It affects tree -trunks in the 
daytime, but gets more 
active as evening ap- 
proaches. These wood- 
feeding insects aro very 
objectionable by reason of 
the fact that the larvaa 
remain in that condition 
considerably longer than is 
the case with insects gener- 
ally. When captured these 
Beetles emit a noise which 
him been translated into a 
squeak, bnt which in reality 
is the result of friction, as 
already noted. If these 
Beetles are left in undis- 
turbed possessiou, they will 
in time so tunnel the tree Fjq ^ Musk Beetle ( Aromia 
in every direction that little mosehata). 

of the heart-wood remains. (Natural size.) 

See also Musk Beetle. 

ARRACACIA is the correct name of Arracacha. The 
genus embraces about a dozen species of perennial herbs, all 
American. Flowers white; involucral bracts leafy or 
w anting . Leaves pinnate or pinnately decompound. 

ARSENXTES. Two of the most valuable Arsenitcs 
of Copper and of Lime respectively are at the present 
day employed as insecticides in the form of Paris 
Green and London Purple (which see). Both com- 
pounds are virulent poisons. 

ABTABOTBTS. This genus includes about fifteen 
species of sarmentose or climbing, stove shrubs, natives of 
tropical Asia and Africa. Flowers solitary or fascicled ; 
sepals three, cohering at base ; petals six, free ; stamens 
numerous ; peduncles often hard, hooked. 
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ASTANSKA. Syne. Archimenes (of Yahl), Dicer os. 
This genua embraces tteee species (closely related), natives 
of tropical Asia and Australia. A. fimbriatum is the only 
one introduced. 


ARTEMISIA. Including Absinthium. This genus 
embraces about 150 distinct species (about 200 have been 
described as such), mostly natives of the Northern 
hemisphere, but a few are found in South America and the 
Sandwich Islands. Four are indigenous in Britain. To 
those described on p. 115, Yol. I., the following should be 
added : 

A. Absinthium (Absinthium). Common Wormwood, fl.-heads 
dingy yellow, rather large, hemispherical, drooping : ray florets 
very short: panicles erect, leafy. August. L mpinnatifld, 
clothed with short, silky down ; segments lanceolate. A 1ft. 
to lift. Europe (Britain). See Wormwood. 

A. trldentata (three-toothed), fl .-heads densely paniculate; 
outer bracts short, tomentose-canescent. 1 . cuneate, obtusely 
three-toothed or three-lobed, silvery, persistent. A. 1ft. to 12ft. 
North America, 1894. A thick-growing bush. 

ARTHROCHILU8. A synonym of Drakma (which 
see). 

ARTKROPTBRIS TENELLA A synonym of 
Polypodium tanollum (which see). 

ARTKROSOLBN (from arthron , a joint, and solen t 
a tube). Ord. Thymelmacem. A genus comprising ten 
species of greenhouse shrubs, with the habit of Wik- 
streemia or Qnidia , natives of South Africa, one ex- 
tending into the tropics. Flowers hermaphrodite, disposed 
in spikes or heads ; stamens eight, rarely ten. Leaves 
sparse, flat. A. laxus and A. apicatus (L. B. C. 755 
and 311, under names of Passerina lama and P . spicata) 
have been introduced, but are probably lost to culti- 
vation. 

ARTKROSTEMMA. Syn. Heteronoma. Six species, 
natives of Mexico, Yenezuela, Peru, Colombia, and the 
West Indies, form this genus. See also Brachyotum. 

ARTHROZ AMT A A synonym of Encephalartos 

(which see). 

ARTICHOKE, JERUSALEM. Varieties : Until 
recently only the old well-known Jerusalem Artichoke was 
grown ; this will probably be superseded by a variety 
named the New White. This sort is as prolific as the 
old one, the tubers are of better form and paler in 
colour, and are also considered by many to be of better 
flavour. 

ARTOCARPUS. Stn. Sitodium . This genus 
includes about forty species, natives of tropical Aain. 
Flowers small, very numerous, in globose or oblong, 
crowded heads ; peduncles axillary, solitary. .Leaves 
alternate, ample, penniveined, entire or pinnately few- 
lobed. % 

A CannonL The correct name is Ficus Cannoni. 

A lntogrlfoUa is known as the Jaca or Jack-tree. (B. M. 
2835-4.) 

ARUBA. A synonym of Almeida (which see). 

ARUM. As at present arranged this genus includes 
about two dozen species, natives of Europe, the Mediter- 
ranean region, and Western Asia as far as Afghanistan. 
To those described on p. 118, Vol. I., the following should 
be added. A number of species formerly classed under 
this genus are now referred to AmorphophaUus, 
AriMsma, Arisamm, Bia mm, Caladium, Heli- 
codiceros, Sauromatum, Synantherias, Typho- 
nium, Zanthosoma, Ac. 

A oorsicnm (Corsican). A synonym of A. pictum. 

A detrunoatum (abruptly cut). A» spathe greenish-yellow, 
spotted with purple, the blade lanceolate, acuminate, three 
times as long os the tube ; peduncle much shorter than the 
petioles. 1 . hastate, the posterior lol>e sometimes almost hori- 
zontally truncate. Asia Minor, 1889. 


Arum — continued. 


A DtosooridU (DioscoridesV A* spathe vary 
tube oblong, the blade oblong-lanceolate, 
sagittate, the oblong- or o rate- triangular ant 


varying in oolour, the 

w ate. I or 

sagittate, the oblong- or ovafce-tnangular anterior lobe some- 
times twice as long as the posterior one ; petioles twice or thrice 
as long as the leaves. A. lit. Levant 
A D. Bmlthil (8mith’sX The correct name of A. spectabilc 
(R. G. 1872, t 742). 

A D. spectabilc (remarkable). 1L, “spathe reddish-purple* 
passing into green above with spots, 20in. long ; peduncle 3ft* 
high. L much undulated." (Kew Bulletin, 1898, App IL) 

A Draouzumlus. The correct name is DracunctUus vulgaris. 
A D. ■yriaoum (SyrianX A» spathe dark purple below, pale 
purple in the middle, spotted with dark purple, greenish above ; 
spadix appendage cylindrical. Syria, 1859. Syn. A. LiepoldiL 
A elongatum (lengthenedX A form of A. orientals. 

A gratom (plecsingX A form of A. orientate. 


A bygrophUum (moisture-1 oringX A. spathe tube purple or 
whitish at base, ovoid, the limb pale green, margined with 
purple, more or less acuminate, about 2£in. long ; spadix append- 
age purple, 2in. long ; peduncle 8in. to 12in. long. 1. elongated- 
sagittate-hastate ; petioles nearly three times as long as the 
blade. Syria, Ac., 1860. 

A italieum. SYN. a. numidicum. A vigorous form, introduced 
in 1894, is known as A. modicense. 


A Ltopoldll (Liepold’a). A synonym of A. DracunctUus 
syriaewn. 

A M ag dalena (Magd&lon’sX This is very closely allied to 
A. vaUBStinvm, but has a yellow spathe, marbled and spotted 
with purple. Palestine, 1894. 

A modicense (Modica). A form of A. italieum. 

A numidicum (Numidianx A synonym of A. italieum. 

A Orientals. The following varieties may be mentioned: 

A o. elongatum (lengthenedX A* spathe purplish outside, 
margined with purple on the inside, long-acuminate. Caucasus, 


A o» gratum (pleasing). A» limb of the spathe of a pleasing 
greenish-yellow, with purple markings. Lebanon, Ac., 1859. 

A O. Potter! (Potter's), fl., spathe oblong-lanceolate, ac uminate, 
pale greenish-yellow with a broad purple margin, or wholly 
purple. Dalmatia, 1860. 

A Fetteri (Petter’a). A form of A. orientals. 

A pbillataeum (Philisti&nx A* spathe tube whitish within, 
the blade saturated with purple and spotted, four times as long 
as the tube ; spadix much shorter than the spathe; peduncle 
6in. to 8in. long. 1. hastate-sagittate, 6 Szl to 8in. long, with 
verj prominent nerves ; petioles 10in. to 12in. long. Meatine, 

A proboocidoum. The correct name is Arisuema proboscideum. 

i velve 
large, 

A splxmle. The correct name is Cryptocoryne spiralis. 



A sanctum (sacredX A» 8 P®the of i 
large ; spadix black ; peduncle long. 1. 
Tuber large and flat. Palestine, 1889. 


ARUHCU8. See Splraa Arunous. 

ARUM LIMA (a diminutive of Arundo ; in allusion to 
the Beed-like stems). Ord. Orchidem. A small genus 
(about five species) of erect, terrestrial, leafy Orchids, 
natives of the East Indies, South China, and the Malayan 
Archipelago. Flowers rather large, in terminal, loose, 
simple or rarely divided racemes ; sepals sub-equal, free, 
spreading ; petals similar or broader ; lip erect at the base 
of the rather long, erect column, which is surrounded by 
the lateral lobes. Leaves flat, narrow or rather broad, 
Bessile, with articulated sheaths. Stems erect, Beed-like, 
invested with the leaf-sheaths. Pseudo-bulbs wanting. 
The species introduced should be grown in a cool part of 
the East Indian house. Bough, fibrous peat and loam form 
the best compost, as the plants are devoid of pseudo-bulbs, 
and require richer soil than many other Orchids. Copious 
supplies of water and plenty of light, but shading in hot 
sunshine, are essential to success in the culture of Arun- 
dinas. Propagation may be affected by divisions, or by 
potting the young plants that are produced on the stems. 

Though some six species of this genus are known, only 
one, A. bambussefolia , is at present in cultivation. This 
requires a light position in the Dondrobium-housc, where 
only the bright rays of the sun aro broken sufficiently to 
pro vent scorching. During the growing scasop abundance 
of moisture, both at the roots and in the atmosphere, is 
required, with cooler conditions during the resting period. 
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Amp din a — continued. 


Amn din aria— continued. 


Belonging to the terrestrial class of Orchids, the potting- 
compost should consist of good fibrous peat and loam, to 
which should be added a liberal sprinkling of rough sand 
or broken crocks to keep the material in a porous con- 
dition. The drainage also should be ample, so that there 
may be no possibility of stagnation. 

A. iMUnbnsasfolia (Bamboo-leaved). JL large ; sepals and petals 
pale magenta-rose ; lip rose, striped orange on either side the 
white throat July to autumn. L pale green, ensiform. Stems 
3ft to 6ft high. Nepaul, Birma, Ac. (B. M. 7284 ; W. O. A. iii. 
139.) Syns. Bletia gramxnyfolia, Cymbidium bambusce folium. 


more in height, erect, round: nodes rather long, flat below, 
prominent above ; internodes 3in. to 7in. long, covered with a 
white, waxy secretion. Hong Kong, 1894. Syn. Bambusa 
ertcta. 

A, H. gramlnea (Grass-like). This has narrower leaves and 
shorter stems than the type. 1894. Syn. Bambusa graminea. 

A. hMnllla (dwarf)- I paler than usual, smooth, serrated, 4in* 
to 6in. long. Jin. broad, finely pointed at apex, rounded at 
base, petiolate. Stems slender, 2ft. to 3ft high, fistulous, 
round ; nodes not very prominent ; internodes 2in. to 5in. long ; 
branches very long. China and Japan. Syn. A Fortunei 
viridis . 



. ----- JL rosy- 

violet, as large as those of B. bambusce- 
folia, scented, the lip bordered crimson ; 
racemes close, head-like. 1. lanceolate, 
sub-equal, sheathing. Steins 3ft high. 
Singapore, 1842. (B. R. 1842, 38.) 

A. Philippi (Philipp's). This is closely 
related to A. bambuscefolia, but is dis- 
. Unguished in having narrower leaves and 
smaller flowers; the latter are pale 
lavender, L£in. across, with a blotch of 
crimson on the lip. 1895. 

AJfcUHDUTABIA. Syns. Lu- 
dolfia, Macronax , Miegia , Triglossum. 
Including Thamnocalamus. This genus 
includes about two dozen species, 
natives of Asia and America, and 
mostly tropical. To those described 
on p. 118, Yol. I., the following 
should be added. For exhaustive in- 
formation on the genus and its allies 
the reader is referred to A. B. Free- 
man -Mitford’e excellent work u The 
Bamboo Garden'* (London, 1896). 
See also Bambusa. 

A. aaoepg (two-edged).* This principally 
- differs from A. nttida in the leaf-sheaths 
having a circular fringe of short, bristly 
white hairs at the insertion of the leaf, 
and in the stems, purple at first, ripening 
to a greenish-brown tint Origin un- 
known. 


(bristly). 1. bright green, 

slightly glaucous beneath, 4in. long, Ain. 
to |in. broad, acuminate, slightly ser- 
rated, prettily tessellated ; sheaths fringed with short, silky 
hairs. Steins 8ft to 12ft. high, purplish-brown ; nodes rather 
prominent Himalayas. 

Am anriooma (golden-haired).* 1. 5in. to 7in. long, lin. broad, 
*“ pinched in** about Ain. from the sharp point, rounded at base, 
boldly striped with bright yellow, serrated, velvety beneath ; 
petioles well defined ; sheaths hairy at base. Stems 3ft. high, 
iin. thick, purple, fistulous ; nodes prominent, 3in. to 5in. apart. 
China ana Jr pan. An ornamental, dwarf species, with which 
A. Maximcncu ii is probably identical. SYN. A. Fortunei aurea. 

A. efenrsantha (golden-flowered) l. tessellated, 5in. to 7 in. 
long, iin. to Jin. broad, showing slight variegation; sheaths 
very hairy on one edge. Stems 5ft. or more in height, fistulous, 
very slender ; nodes not prominent, having a sharp lower rim ; 
branches numerous. China and Japan. This plant is quite 
hardy. 

Am Fs loo ne rl (Falconer’s) l. 3in. to bin. long, oblong-lanceolate, 
thin, pointed, slightly serrated, petiolate, with striated venation 
on the upper surface. Stems tall, Ain. to iin. thick, smooth 
when young, scurfy-white when old, often striped with yellow 
and green; nodes raised; internodes 8ln. to 15in. long; branches 
many at the nodes. Temperate Himalayas. Syns. Bambusa 
gracilis (of gardens), Thamnocalamus Falconeri. 

Am Fortunei (Fortune’s).* 1. about Sin. long, Ain. to fin. broad, 
serrated, pinched ip towards the point, ro. in tied at base, 
tessellated, bright green, with a well-defined, white-striped 
variegation; petioles white. Stems round, fistulous, green, 
erect, about 3ft. high ; nodes often hidden by the overlapping 
sheaths ; branches long, solitary or in pairs. China. Syn. 
Bambusa Fortunei. There are two varieties: variegata and 
argentea vittata. 

Am F. anraa (golden) A synonym of A. auricoma. 

Am F. Ttrldla (green). A synonym of A. humtiis. 

Am glgantea (gigantic) A synonym of A . macrosperma. 

A, w* 11 ** 11 (Hinds’! 1. at first erect, at length nodding, some 
of them attaining 9in. in length and fin. in breadth, glaucous- 
green, tapering to a rather long petiole, pinched in about lin. 
from the share point, thicker than usual, slightly hairy, 
•mated; sheaths slightly hairy on the top. Stems 7ft. or 


Fio. 80. Arundinaria japonic*. 


A Japonlea (Japanese) The correct name of A. Metake. See 
Fig. 8a 

Am khasiana (Khasia Hills) l. Sin. to 4 in. long, iin. broad, 
linear-lanceolate, glandular between the nerves, not (or hardly) 
tessellated. Stems annual, dark green or blackish ; nodes 
prominent ; branchlets fascicled, dark-coloured. Khasia Hills. 
Closely allied to A. falcata. The A. khasiana of gardens is 
synonymous with A nitida. 

A, macrosperma (large-seeded) l. lanceolate, acuminate, 
lin. to 2in. wide, smoothish, rounded at base, petiolate, 
tessellated. Stems arborescent, from 10ft. to 20ft. high, rigid, 
simple the first year, branching the second, afterwards at 
indefinite periods fruiting, and soon after decaying. United 
States, 1800. SYNS. A . gxgantea, Bambusa Hermanni t B. Neu- 
manni. 

Am metalllca (metallic) l. spreading, 6in. to 9in. long, liin. 
across, acutely pointed, deep green, with a very pale midrib. 
Stems stout, carrying about half-a-dozen leaves towards tbe 
apex. 1898. A dwarf-growing species. 

Am nltlda (shining)* i. 2in. to 3in. long, Ain. broad, brilliant 
green, lancet-shaped, serrated, especially on one edge ; petioles 
almost wanting ; sheaths purple, downy. Stems 8ft. or more in 
height, iin. thick, deep blackish-purple, branching the second 
year, each branch bearing four leaves. China and Japan, 1894. 
Syn. A. khasiana (of gardens) 

A, nobilla (noble) l. linear-lanceolate, 2in. to 3in. long, iin. to 
iin. broad, tapering to a point, slightly serrated, purple-edged, 
borne on dark purple petioles. Stems round, slender, straight, 
yellowish, with purple-brown nodes ; Internodes about 7in. long. 
Native country unknown. 

Am pumlla (dwarf) l. about 5in. long, Aiu. to Jin. broad, abruptly 
pointed at apex, rounded at base, petiolate, tessellated, serrated, 
bright green, rather rough. Stems lift, or more in height, round, 
fistulous, very slender, not much branched; nodes not promi- 
nent, but well defined, with a waxy deposit on the under-side ; 
internodes about 24 in. long. China ana Japan. This species is 
quite hardy. 

A. raeemosa (racemose)* l. 4in. to 7in. long, Ain. to fin. broad, 
linear-lanceolate, tessellated, scabrous-serrulated, rounded or 
narrowed into very short petioles, glabrous or scarcely hairy 
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Arundinaria — continued. 

serrated, finely pointed. Stems lift, high or more, round, 
furnished from top to bottom with sheaths, the upper edges of 
which are fringed. China and Japan, 1862. (B. M. 7146.) Stns. 
Bambuaa SimonL B. Narihira. See Fig. 81, for which we are 
indebted to the “ Gardeners' Chronicle.” 

A, Bm Striata (striped). 1. striped with 
silvery variegation. Stems dwarf er than 
in the type, firm Bambuaa MasA- 
mowiczU, B. pticata. 

A, apathffloira (spathe-flowered). L two 
to four at the ends of the branches, 3in. 
to Sin. long, tin. to Ain. broad, linear- 
lanceolate, tessellated, acute at apex, 
narrowed at hast) shortly nefctolate. 
hairy. Stems 12ft to 20f thighTSTto 
fin. thick, smooth, glaucous-gretfi and 
scurfy when young, yellow or reddish- 
brown when old; nodes prominent; in* 
temodes Mil to 15in. long; branches 
principally from the upper nodes, 
western Himalayas. 8nt. Thamnooa- 
lamut apathiflorus. 

A. Vettohll ( eitch’s).* 1. tessellated, 
7in. long, 24in. broad, green above, 
glancous beneath, much serrated, 
rounded at base, pinched in towards 
the apex and ending in a sharp point ; 
petioles purple above, yellow below. 
Stems about 2ft. high, tin. thick, rich 
purple ; nodes not very prominent ; in- 
ternodes 3in. to 4in. long. 

ABUMIflWKIiTiA (a diminu- 
tive of ArundOy the name of an allied 
genus). Stns. AcrcUherwn, Brandtia , 
' Ooldbachia , Thyaanachne. O&D. 

Oraminem. A genus comprising about 
two dozen species of tall or dwarf 
Grasses, diffused over tropical regions. 
Spikelets acute or acuminate, twin at 
the sides of the branohlets ; glumes 
four ; panicle terminal, variable, 
Leaves flat, flaccid. A. anomala , 
introduced from Japan in 1889, is 
described as a hardy, dwarf Grass, 
suitable for lawns, and only requiring 
> ^ to be cut twice a year. 

^ 'V,\ ' ABTODO. Indian Grass i Lady's 

Laces; Painted Grass; Water Heed. 
. \ Syns. Amphidonaz, Dona#, 8coloMoa. 

v \ There are six or seven species of 

^ A this genus, natives of the Mediter- 

'V' ranean region, India, America, New 

fe Zealand, Ac. To those described on 

pp. 118-9, YoL I., the following 

'W should be added: 

K, v ^ A. mad&gaacarienals (Madagascar). 

A tall Reed, growing from lOftto 20ft. 
Jfev high, and bearing feathery panicles 

V V v > similar to those produced by Pampas 

Grass. Asia, Africa, and. Madagascar, 

V A. Phrscmitsi (Phregmites). A 

synonym of PhragmiUa communis. 

A8AGRSA. A synonym of 
V \ Schoenooaulon (which see). 

J '\\\V ASAFHES. A synonym of 

Korina (which see). 

ABARITTA. Included under 

Antirrhinum (which see). 

^ ASARUU. 8tn. Heterotropa. 

According to W. B. Hemsley (G. C. 
fit. April 5th, 1890), this genus now in- 

cludes about eighteen species, mostly 
natives of North temperate regions. 
Flowers terminal, solitary, shortly 
pedunculate; stamens twelve (rarely 
eight P) ; filaments rather thick or 
very short. Leaves usually long- 
stalked, oordate, reniform, or almost 


Arundinaria — continued . 

above. 8 terns erect from a long rhizome, 5ft to 15ft high, tin. 
to 2in. thick, the nodes mere rings ; internodes blue-green when 
young ; branches fascicled at the nodes. India. 

A. Slmoni (Simon's).* L tessellated, variable in size, usually 
about lOin. long and fin. bread, green above, glaucous below, 


Fig. 81. Arundinaria Simoni. 
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Asanuxt — continued. 

hastate. To the species described on p. 119, Vol. I., the 
following should be added: 

A. alblrenlnm (white-reined). This species is similar to 
i. ( Heterotropa ) parvijlora, but has longer-stalked, yellowish 
flowers with red spots and white-veined leaves. Japan. 1864. 
(R. O. 1864, t 440.) Syn. A. leucodictyon. 

Am oaudlgemm (tail-bearing). Jl. green, speckled with red and 
reddish-brown ; perianth tube viUous within, the lobes triangular- 
ovate, each narrowed into a slender tail lin. or more in length ; 
peduncle shorter than the petioles. January. L two, radical, 
21n. to 3in. long, broadly ovate-cordate, with a deep, narrow 
sinus. Southern China, 1890. Plant stemless, clothed with 
long hairs. Cool greenhouse. (B. M. 7126.) 

A. geophllnm (earth-loving). JL purplish-brown, margined and 
spotted with white, solitary, very shortly pedunculate, about lin. 
in diameter, scarcely appearing above tne surface of the ground. 
December. L cordate-orbicular, somewhat fleshy, 2in. to 4 in. 
across, dark shining green veined with white on the upper 
surface. South China, 1888. Cool greenhouse. (B. M. 7168.) 
A. Hooker! (Hooker's). The correct name of A. caudatum. 

Am Japonionm (Japanese). A synonym of A. ThunbergiL 
A. leucodictyon (white-netted) A synonym of A. albivenium. 
Am macrantlmm (large-flowered)* Jl. of a rich purplish-brown, 
about 2m. in diameter, seated close to the ground, and so 
numerous that they cover the surface, the broad, much- 
undulated, spreading lobes of the perianth bordered with 
yellowish. 1. 4 in. to oin. across, borne well above the flowers, on 
stout stalks, shining green above, mottled with white and paler 
beneath, with prominent red veins. Eastern China and 
Formosa, 1877. Greenhouse. This species has a pleasant odour, 
like Fenugreek. (B. M. 7022.) 

A. (largest) Jl. maroon-purple, with a conspicuous 

eye-like blotch of white, fleshy, three-lobed, 24in. in diameter, 
borne on short stalks. 1. cordate, lift, high, Bin. in diameter, 
dark green, mottled with grey much in the same manner as a 
Cyclamen. Rhizome creeping. China, 1896. (B. M. 7456.) 

A. parvtflomm (small-flowered) The correct name of Hetero- 
tropa parvijlora. 

A, Thunbergli (Thunberg’s) The correct name of Heterotropa 
asaroide s. SYN. A. japonicum. 

ASCARICIDA. Included under Vernonia (which 
see). 

* ASCIDIUM (pi. Ascidia). A hollow, pitcher-liko leaf, 
e.g., that of Sarracenia. 

ASCIUM. A synonym of Norantea (which see). 

ASCLKPXAS. About sixty species are included in 
this genus, the majority being North American ; a few aro 
found in Central and South America, two in Africa, and 
one is broadly distributed over the warmer regions of the 
globe. To those described on pp. 119-20, Vol. I., tho 
following varieties should be added : 

A. acuminata is synonymous with A . rubra. 

Am anunna is synonymous with A. purpurascent. 

A. atrocuTi guinea aurea (blood-coloured and golden). This 
ornamental plant appears to be a variety of A. curassanca with 
deep blood-red flowers, having a yellow corona. Bolivia, 1888. 
A deeumbena (decumbent). A variety of A. tuberosa. 

Am tncarnata pulehra (pretty) A form with copious and 
somewhat hirsute pubescence, and usually broader leaves 
(lanceolate to oblong) often sub-cordate at base. North 
America. (S. B. F. G. ser. ii., 1. 18, under name of A. pulehra.) 
A. pulehra (pretty) A form of A. incarnata. 

A. spedOSS (showy) The correct name of A. Dowjlasii. 

Am ayrlaea. The correct name is A. Comuti. 

Am tuberoea deeumbena (decumbent) Jl. in umbels from 
most of the upper axils, racemosely disposed. 1. broader and 
more commonly opposite than in the type. Stems reclining. 
North America, 1680. (S. B. F. G. ser. ii., t. 24, under name of 
A. decumbent.) 

ASCOCHYTA. A genus of fungi belonging to tho 
Sphseropsidea , probably representing phases in the life 
cycle of ascigerous fungi. The chief outward charac- 
teristic of this genus is a spotting of the parts affected 
— leaves, stems, or, in the case of leguminous plants, the 
pods. The Garden Pea and the French Kidney Bean aro 
both liable to attack from A. pisi , the spots appearing 
on leaves and pods. Generically the fungus may be 
briefly described: Conidia roundish, two-celled, hyaline; 
pycnidia embedded in the injured parts, which, in addition, 

Tol ▼. 


Aflooohyta — continued. 

are sometimes surrounded by rings. Other species infest 
the hardy Aspidistra , the Raspberry, the Strawberry, and 
the Petunia. Spraying with sulphide of potassium (|oi. 
to the gallon of water) is probably the best preventive. 

A8C0MY CETE8, or SAC FUNGI. A group of 
fungi characterised by the spores being produced in 
cylindrical sacs, scientifically known as ascL To this 
group belong the Mildew Fungi (Erysiphem), the esculent 
Truffles ( Tuberacem ), and the Pyrenomycetes t several 
kinds of which destroy not only forest trees, but also 
Vines and fruit trees. Indeed, to the last-named order 
belong the genera responsible for the Anthracnose of tho 
Vine, the Canker of Apple and other trees, and tho ergot 
of economic value because of its medicinal properties. 
The last order of this group is Discomycetes , to which 
belong the genera causing the Blotch Disease of Maples, 
the peculiar Pocket, Mock, or Bladder Plums, the disfiguring 
and debilitating Peach-Curl, the Witches* Brooms of the 
Cherry, and many others less noteworthy. 

ASCYRUK. Five species, found in North America 
and the Antilles, are referred to this genus. 

ASEXUAL. Having no sex ; e.y., flowering plants 
that have neither stamens nor pistil. 

ASH T*AH.y SCALE ( Chionaspia fraxini). Though 
commonly known by the name above adopted, this familiar 
insect almost as often frequents Willows, Alders, and other 
plants. The genus to which it belongs i8 a destructive one, 
and in certain seasons the active and conspicuous red larva) 
may in late spring be found in myriads on tree-trunks which 
recently gave them birth. The larvse form scale-like 
coverings, and then are inactive. They moult several times 
before arriving at the perfect stage. The females differ 
considerably from the males. First, they axe inactive 
creatures destitute of wings ; secondly, they are responsible 
for the damage to the trees by extracting the juices by 
means of their rostra, the males not being provided with a 
mouth. Usually, the males are winged, though they are 
seldom seen ; but sometimes with this genus there are wing- 
less males, whose functions are simply to perpetuate their 
kind and die. The females never move once the perfect 
insect stage is reached; indeed, they are absolutely 
incapable of so doing. They affix themselves to the spot on 
which the eggs are to be deposited, and there die, the 
shrivelled body combining with the covering elaborated to 
form a protection for the bright red eggs. 

These insects appear in such vast numbers in certain 
deacons that they cause no little damage to the trees. 
Where, therefore, Ash or other trees, used in the decoration 
of gardens, are attacked by this Scale, they should bo treated 
to kerosene emulsion during the latter part of May, by 
which time the lar/® have usually not begun to elaborate 
their protective oovering, and are thns readily killed by 
contact. 

ASH MIDGE. See Diplosis. 

ASK, SOUTHERN PRICKLY. See Xantho- 
xylum Clava-Hercnlis. 

ASZLUS CRABRONIFORMIS. See Hornet 

Ply. 

ASXMXNA. Syn. Orchidocarpum. This genus 
ombraces seven or eight species, all American. Leaves 
penniveined. 

A triloba is the Papaw or Custard Apple of the United .States. 

SYN. Anona triloba (B. M. 5854) 

ASPARAGUS. Bentham and Hooker include Myrsi - 
phyllum hereunder, but it has been kept distinct in this 
work. The genus comprises nearly 100 species, broadly, 
dispersed over the temperate and warmer regions. To 
those desoribed on pp. 122-3, Vol. I., the following 
shonld be added. Except where otherwise stated, warm 
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Asparagus — continued . 

greenhouse treatment is required. For further information, 
see the u Gardener’s Chronicle," February 26th, March 12th 
and 26th, 1898. 

In addition to the manures previously recommended 
for Asparagus, mention should now be made of kainit 
and nitrate of soda: 2oz. of the former and loz. of 
the latter should be mixod together and applied to each 
square surfaco yard of the beds. This dressing may be 
given two or three times during the growing season. 

A. aeuttfoUus (acute-leaved). fl. yellow, Jin. across, /r. deep 
crimson, pea-like. L grey-green, hair-like, rigid, tufted, 
becoming almost spinous in exposed situations. Stems hard, 
wiry, brown, about 5ft high ; branches rigid, 3in. to 6in. long. 
South Europe, 1640. Haray perennial. (S. F. G. 337.) 

A. mthloplons (African).* fl. white, in racemes 2in. to 3in. long. 
fr. globose, Jin. in diameter, one-seeded. L flat, falcate, rigid, 
bi* or temate, ascending, mucronate, 4 in. long. Stems woody, 
terete, climbing, 10ft. long ; branchlets short, strongly angled ; 
prickles large, pungent. South and tropical Africa, 1816. 

A. SB. wfttAlfltida (Natal). A. loosely panicled. 1. larger, less 
rigid, darker green. 

A. 80. temiflblillfl (ternate-leaved). Tliis is a synonym of 
A. falcatus. (G. C. 1896, xxiii., p. 123, f. 47.) 

A. afkioanus (African). fl. white, small, star-shapod, generally 
produced in axillary umbels, fr. globose, Jin. in diameter, 
one-seeded. L densely clustered, rigid, subulate, about Jin. 
long, persistent. Stems 12ft long, woody, terete, much- 
branched, sarmentose * branchlets slightly zigzag ; main prickles 
large, pungent South Africa, 1819. 

A. a. dependens (hanging down). 1. shorter and stouter than 
. in the type. Branches deflexed, often pubescent. 

A. albanensl* (Albanian). A variety of A. plumosus. 

A. aiiatlous (Asiatic). fl. white, few, axillary, small. 
fr. globose, Jin. in diameter, one-seeded. 1. subulate, rigid, 
ascending, tin. to iin. long, three to twelve in a cluster. Main 
stem 30ft. long, slender, green, sarmentose; main prickles 
small ; branches long. Asia and Africa, 1759. A vigorous 
climber, requiring a somewhat shaded position. 

A. Buchanan! (Buchanan’s), fl. white, campanulate ; racemes 
ljin. to 2in. long, loose-flowered. I . Jin. long, very narrow- 
linear, ascending, elongated. Branches slender, glabrous; 
spines hard, pungent, Jin, long. Shird Highlands, Tropical 
Africa, 1893. Plant shrubby, broadly sarmentose. 

A. OOmorenslB (Comoro).* This resembles A. plumosus in 
general appearance, but differs mainly in its more robust habit, 
darker green colour, and the soft texture of its leaves. 
Comoro, 1888. (G. C. 1898, xxiii., p. 181, f. 72.) 

A. crlspns (curled). The correct name of A. decumbent. 

A. deolinatns (declinate). fl. white, very small, campanulate. 
fr. small, globose, ono-seeded. 1. slender, subulate, bright 
green, Jin. to Jin. long, six to ten in the lateral clusters, as 
many as twenty in those at the tips and bases of the branch- 
lets ; main leaves produced into a deltoid spur. Stems 
sarmentose, glabrous, woody, terete ; branches decompound, 
with numerous spreading or deflexed branchlets. South Africa, 
1759. Half-hardy. 

A. deflexus (deflexed). fl. striped with brown, small, solitary 
or in clusters of two to six. October. 1. Jin. long, in clusters 
of six to ten; main ones forming a Bhort, deflexed spur. 
Branches slender, the lower ones deflexed ; branchlets very 
short. Angola, 1892. A hardy, much-branched shrub. 

A, grandlflorns (large-flowered). A synonym of A . umbellatux. 
A. larioinns (Larch-like), fl. white, small, campanulate, 
axillary, many in a cluster. May. fl. dull red, globose, one- 
seeded, Ain. in diameter. 1. subulate, rigid, densely clustered, 
ascending Jin. to ljin. long, bright green. Stems 12ft. long, 
woody, mucn-branched ; main prickles large, pungent, spreading ; 
branches pale, ascending, zigzag. South Africa, 1816. (G. C. 
1898, xxiii., p. 122. f. 46} 

A. lucid os (clear), fl. white, small, axillary, fr. pink, or white 
when ripe, Jin. m diameter. 1. narrow, flattened, falcate, lin 
to 2in T long, disposed* in fascicles of two to six. Stems thin, 
flexuous, 4ft. to 6ft. long, with .small spines, branching freely. 
China and Japan. An elegant stove climber for pillars, Ac. 

A. modeololdes (Medeola-like). The correct name of Myrgi- 
phyllum asparagoides. 

A. plnmosns (G. G. 1896, xxiii., p. 146, f. 58). Syn. A. consan- 
guine us. The followingare varieties : 

A. p. albanensis (Albanian). 1. longer and less numerous than 
in the type. 1895. 

A. p. oristatns (crested). Branches less flattened, each terminating 
in a tassel-like cluster of branchlets and leaves. 

A. p. deolinatns (declinate). ' A variety with drooping 
branches. 

A. p. Sander! (Sander’s). A curious seedling form, of tall habit, 
and having tufted, plumose growth on the large leaves. 1894. 


Asparagus — continued. 

A. p. tennlsstmns (very slenderl* This is of a lighter green than 
tne typical A. plumosus, and tne foliage is remarkable for its 
extreme slenderness and delicate appearance. South Africa, 
1882. 

A. retrofractus (bent back).* fl. white, small, axillary, 
unfbellate. July. fr. small, globose, one-seeded. 1. densely 
clustered, subulate, curved, ascending, Jin. to lin. long, bright 
green, Larch-like. Stems 6ft. or more in length, slender, woody, 
terete, much-branched ; main prickles small, pungent, uncinate ; 
branches slender, very zigzag. South Africa, 1759. Syn. 
A^r. arbor cue. 

JL, sarmentosus (sarmentose). fl. white, star-like, fragrant; 
racemes lin. to 3in. long, spreading from the woody branches. 
August fr. bright scarlet pea-like. 1. linear, rigid, mucronate, 
Ain. to Jin. long, solitary except at the tips of the branchlets, flat, 
bright green, with a distinct midrib. Stems woody, sub-erect or 
twining, with short, deflexed prickles; branchlets numerous, 
square, spreading or ascending. South Africa, 1810. Cool house. 
(G. C. 1808, xxiii., p. 179, f. 7L) 

A. soandens deflexns (deflexed). fl. smaller than in the type. 
1. firmer, Jin. to Jin. long. Branchlets very zigzag. 

A. sehoberloides (Schoberia-like). fl. small, sessile, produced 
on the lower half of the branches, fr. red, small, abundant. 
1. in clusters of three or four, Jin. long, linear, fidcate, deciduous. 
Stems about 1ft. high, thin, wiry, branched above. Japan. Of 
this hardy hut not very ornamental species there are one or two 
varieties, one having longer stems. 



Fig. 82. Asparagus Sp&bnokri. 


A. Sprengerl (Surenger's).* fl. whitish, small , .racemes lin. 
long. fr. Jin. in ai&meter. 1. flat, linear, glabrous, bright green, 
straight or slightly carved, lin. to ljin. long, Ain. broad, 
flattened, glossy green. Stems woody, terete, wide-climbing, 2ft. 
to 6ft. long, freely branched; prickles small, hooked. South 
Africa, 1890. A very elegant snccies. (R. 0. 1890, p. 490, f. 80.) 
There is a variegated form. See Fig. 82. 

A. tenuifoHus (slender-leaved), fl. white. Jin. across, axillary. 
May. fr. bright red, as large as Cherries. 1. greyish-green, 
linear, curved. Jin. to lin. long, in whorls of about a score at 
short intervals. Stems wiry, smooth, 3ft. high ; branches 
ascending. Franco, Italy, Ac., 1819. Half-hardy perennial. 

A. tonnlralmm (very slender). A variety of A. plumosus. 
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Asparagus —continued. 

A. trlolkcrplivlliis (hair-leaved), fl. axillary, usually solitary, on 
long p«!icelk fr. pea like. 1. Jin. to lin. long, stiff, subulate, 
in clusters of twenty to thirty. Stems flexuous, 3ft. to 6ft. long, 
freely branched above: branches having curved-up spines at 
their base. Siberia and Northern China. Hardy perennial. 

A. nwhaiutna (umbellate), fl. white, small, fragrant, in 
compact umbels of about a dozen, fr . pea-like. 1 . stiff, almost 
spinous, triquetrous, £in. long, in clusters of ten to twenty. 
Stems slender, striated, wiry, copiously branched above ; 
branches drooping, thickly clothed with leaves. Canary Islands, 
1828. A nearly hardy sub-shrub. Syn. A. grandiflorus. 

A. werttdllmtllS (whorled). /(.small, fr. bright red, like those 
of the common Asparagus. /. hair-like, £in. to 2iu. long, in tufts 
of two to twenty. Stems £in. thick, woody w ith ago, smooth, 
armed with short, hard spines at the nodes ; branches numerous, 
slender, 1ft. to 2ft. long. Persia, Siberia, Ac., 1752. Hardy. 

ASPARAGUS BEETLE. This pest seems to be 
on the increase, and many cases are on record of 
entire failure of crops in certain districts owing to tho 
prevalence of the Beetle. It has already been shown 
(VoL L) that tho Beetle iB sufficiently distinctive not to 
be parsed over for any other. The larva, however, is 
not so readily recognised. It is of a bluish-grey colour, 
with black head and legs, and in length varies somewhat 
from |in. or a little more to as much as }in. It feeds 
for some fourteen days, at the end of which time it 
assumes the pupal state beneath the soil. The Beetles 
deposit their eggs, which are frequently laid in rows, on 
the shoots and leaves of their food-plants, and though of 
comparatively small size they may readily be distinguished. 
The symptoms of attack of the Asparagus Beetle are 
a withering of the shoots, and instead of the plants 
presenting a light £reen appearance, patohes of a brown 
or yellowish colour may be found upon them early 
in the season. Snch plants, if examined, will almost 
invariably be found to harbour the larvm of the Beetle 
under notice. These grubs, too, are difficult to dislodge, 
possessing as they do the power of holding on by means 
of the fleshy foot found at the anal extremity. 

Besides the remedial measures suggested in Vol. I., 

• it will be well to go over infested plants while the 
grubs are on the -feed, and either squeeze them 
between finger and thumb, or remove them bodily and 
cast them into an insecticide previously prepared. Shoots, 
too, on which eggs have been deposited should be out 
off and burned. It is useless removing snch infested 
portions and then consigning them to the rubbish-heap. 
ASPARAGUS RUST. See Pnooinia Asp&ragi. 
ASP ASIA. The half-dozen species of this genus are 
all tropical American, ranging from Brazil as far as 
Central America. To those described on p. 124, Vol. I., 
the following should be added: 

A. pxinefplsaa (princely). A. over 2in. across, somewhat resem- 
bling those of an Odontoglossum ; segments light green, lined 
brown, lanceolate-linear; lip light ouff, broadly pandur&te, 
almost lin. long, with two parallel tubercles at the base. 

Veragoas. 

ABPERB&LA (a diminutive of asper, rough ; in 
allusion to the scabrous leaves). Also spelt Asprella. Syns. 
Gymnoetichum , Hyetrix. Ord. Gt amines. A monotypic 
genus. The species, A. Hyetrix , is a rather tall, hardy, 
*nwna.l Grass, native of the Orient, with longer, looser, 
and slenderer terminal spikes than in Elymus (to which 
this genus is closely related), and flat leaves. It is 
largely used on the Continent in bonquets of everlastings, 
and for other purposes. 

A8FERXFOLXJB. Included under Boraginwe 
(which see). 

A8PBRUXJL Of this genus about eighty species have 
been described ; bnt not nearly that number are distinct as 
such. They extend over Europe, Asia (especially Western), 
and Australia. 

A anna is the correct name of A. orientalie. 

A oalilnioa (Calabrian). A synonym of PxUoria calabrica. 

AAFHODBX*, FALSE. See Tofieldia. 
AfFHOEEL, SCOTCH. See Tofieldia palnstrls. 


A8PH0DEZJHE. Stx. Dorydium. There are about 
fourteen species of this genus, natives of the Mediter- 
ranean region and the Orient as far as Persia and the 
Caucasus. To those described on pp. 124-5, Vol. I., the 
following should bo added. 

A erotica (Cretan). A synonym of A. tenuior. 

A lmperlalis (imperial), fl. reddish -white, large, fr. angular. 
/. forming a magnificent rosette, somewhat prolonged up the 
stem, ana not all springing from one base. Stem furnished 
with leaf-scales, h. 8ft. Thyana, Cappadocia, 1897. The largest 
of all the species. (O. C. 1897, xxii., p. 397, f. 116.) 

ASPHODELOPSIS. A synonym of Chlorophytnni 

(which see). 

ASPH0DELU8. The six or Beven described species 
of this genus are reduced by Baker to five ; they inhabit 
the Mediterranean region, one extending as far as India 
and the Mascarene Islands. To those described On p. 125, 
Vol. I., the following should be added. See also Aspho- 
deline. 

A (stemless), fl. six to twenty in a lax corymb ; perianth 

pale pink, lin. to l^ln. long, funnel-shaped ; peduncle very short 
or abortive. May. L ten to twenty in a dense, radical rosette, 
Hnea^taperin^ to anoint, 6in. to 12in. long, minutely pubescent. 

A Albas is a sub-species of A. r amort u. 

A oomosus (tufted), fl ., perianth gin. long, the segments white, 
with a green keel ; panicle 1ft. long, with a dense, terminal 
raceme Sin. in diameter, and six or eight small side ones; 

C d uncle stout, as long as the leaves. L, radical ones ensiform, 
ft long, gradually tapering, acutely keeled at back. North- 
western Himalayas, 1887. 

A tennlfollns (slender-leaved). The correct name of 
A. cettivue. 

ASFEDXOTU8. Ord. Homoptera. Ono of the numerous 
genera into which the scales are divided. It belongs to 
the group Diaspina , in which the scales are formed by the 
aid of the cast-skins and a kind of secretion. In this genus 
the scales are almost circular, while the exuvim are central 
or lateral in the male, concealed, covered with a pellicle 
having a raised point in the centre. There is some little 
confusion existing with regard to the nomenclature of this 
genus, and the many synonyms which are from time to 
time employed add to the difficulty. Reference has already 
been made to the fact that A. conchiformis is no longer 
employed by naturalists for tho Mussel Scale, but Myti - 
laspis pomorum , the former now being regarded as a useless 
synonym. Tho members of this genus are found on a 
variety of plants, both outdoors and under glass, and are 
most undesirable. The chief species found in gardens 
are referred to under Scale* and Pear Insects. 

ASPIDISTRA Stns. Macrogyne and Porpax. 
This genus embraces four specieB, natives of the Hima- 
layas, China, and Japan. Leaves radical, long, ample, 
oontraoted into shortly-dilated petioles. To the species, 
Ac., described on p. 125, Vol. I., the following Bhould be 
added: 

A elattor (taller). The correct name of A . lurida (of gardens), 
described and figured in Vol. I. 

A punctata (B. R. 977) is synonymous with A. clatior. 

A typloa (typical). A. dirty white or greenish, speckled with 
red, dark purple within, numerous, radical, §in. in diameter, 
globose. September. 1. 1ft. to 14ft. long, long-petiolate, 
elliptic-lanceolate ; nerves about seven. Rootstock stout, 
creeping. Tonkin (7), 1895. (B. M. 7484.) 

ASPXDXUX. Buckler Fern. Including Melanopterie 
and Phanerophlebia. This cosmopolitan genus embraces 
about sixty species, showing remarkable variation as 
regards size, texture, cutting, and venation. To the 
information given on pp. 125-7, Vol. I., the following 
should be added. Soveral species formerly included here 
will now be found under E ephxodinxxL 

Very few, if any, Aspidiums are fastidious in their 
habits. The exotic species found in the group Polystichum 
are particularly robust; and whether adapted to stove 
or to greenhouse treatment, all thrive in a mixture of 
three parts sandy peat and one part fibrous loam. They 
also succeed admirably in places where light is not 
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Abundant, and where few other Ferns would hold their 
own. 

The British portion of the group Polystichum is repre- 
sented by the Prickly Shield Fern and its numerous 
varieties, all of which are free -growing, easily-managed, 
and very desirable for either the outdoor rockery, the indoor 
Fernery, or pot culture, as all are evergreen, delighting 
in a mixture of sandy loam and fibrous peat in equal 
parts, resting on a sound drainage. Although, 
when once established, the influence of strong 


Aflpidiuzn — continued. 

during winter. The propagation of plants of this section, 
like that of most other Aspidiums, is best effected by 
means of spores, which are abundantly produced, and 
which germinate very freely if sown as soon as gathered. 

Amongst Aspidiums the Holly Fern {A. Lonchitis) is 
somewhat capricious under cultivation, although when 
established it will thrive in the greenhouse and luxuriate 
for a time in stove temperature. The best mode of treat- 


light is not injurious to them, they produce 
much finer foliage when placed in a shady 
situation during the growing season. They 
require to be freely supplied with water at 
the roots : they must also be kept constantly 
moist daring the winter. British Aspidiums 
are also excellent subjects for pot culture, as 
they bear indoor treatment much better than 
most native Ferns. Their propagation (ex- 
cept in cases of rare varieties, which are only 
increased by division of the crownl) is usually 
effected by means of spores; these are pro- 
duced in great abundance, and if sown as 
they ripen, at the end of the summer, ger- 
minate rapidly, and make, during the following 



summer, young plants which are very valuable 
for the decoration of the greenhouse and of 


Fig. 83. Frond of Asptdium acrostichoides. 


the conservatory during the ensuing winters. 

The deservedly popular Ferns commonly known under 
the name of Cyrtomium are amongst the most useful of 
decorative plants, on accodnt of their rapid growth and 
their firm, leathery texture, besides being all very distinct 
and particularly handsome. They are indeed the best 
Ferns to use in the least favoured places— in rooms and 
on staircases, where their fronds seem to defy draughts, 
smoke, and even gas, better than any other Ferns with 
which we are acquainted. Their bold and shining foliage 
forms a striking contrast to that of finer-cut species 
when planted out in the cool Fernery, under which treat- 
ment they develop into handsome specimens in an in- 
credibly short time, and show themselves to great 
advantage. For that special purpose, Aspidiums of the 
Cyrtomium group are of the greatest value, as by the 
use of them additional charm may be given to the 
rookery not heated artificially, but simply protected by 
glass, where they, being of an evergreen nature, retain 
their beauty during the whole of the winter months. 

The soil which suits Aspidiums best is a compost of 
about equal parts fibrous loam, peat, and silver-sand ; 
but care must be taken that they are not potted 
hard, or, if planted out in the Fernery, that the soil 
round them is kept moderately loose. They require an 
abundant supply of water at the roots during the growing 
season, and frequent syringings overhead are beneficial 
during that time, but they should be watered sparingly 


ment, however, is that advocated by Mr. W. Reeve. He 
has grown it most successfully in the cool house, where it 
was constantly shaded and standing upon a cool, damp 
bottom. He employed a compost of sandy loam and peat 
in equal parts, with a liberal admixture of sharp Band. It 
may be cultivated upon the outdoor rockery, but great care 
is necessary, as it is a very shy plant to establish itself in 
dry, exposed situations. Mr. Reeve remarks that “ & 
shady part of the rockery must be selected, where it can be 
kept constantly damp without ever being wet,” and that it 
will not stand stagnant moisture; also that it must be 
planted firmly in the above-mentioned compost as early in 
the spring as possible, and that if a hand- or bell-glass can 
be kept over it for a short time it is all the better, as this 
will maintain the soil moist about it for some time without 
the application of much water, after which it should be 
gradually inured to more air. It is usually increased by 
means of its spores, which should be sown as soon as ripe, 
for the division of its crowns, when several are produced, 
is at all times, and even under the most favourable 
conditions, considered a very risky operation. 

Though perfectly hardy in most parts of this country, 
A. acrostichoides proves most useful when grown all 
the year round in either the cold house or the con- 
servatory. Its handsome fronds, being of good substance, 
are very useful for cutting, and are admirably adapted for 
mixing with flowers. It is a species which thrives best in 
sandy peat and leaf -mould, with an abundance 



Fio. 84. Frond of Aspidium falcatuk. 


of water at the roots all the year round. 

A. acrostichoides.* Christmas Fern. In North 
America the fronds (see Fig. 83) of this species are 
largely used for Christmas decoration. 

A. aooloatum acrocladon (branched at apex).* 
frond* lift, long, rich green, narrow, -the pinnae in 
the lower portion again divided to the midrib; 
apex of the fronds three-branched and repeatedly 
forked. An exquisite variety. 

A. a. lobatum (lobed). A striking variety, chiefly 
distinguished from the type in its much shorter, 
more crowded, and less scaly pinnae ; the pinnules 
ore also more nearly entire. 

A* a* pulcherrimnm (very pretty), frond * on- 
crested and quite barren ; pinnules elongated and 
curved sickle-fashion, imparting a peculiar beauty 
to the frond. 

Other more or less rare varieties are : argutum, 
erassum, cristato-gracile, crittatum . den*um,fureatum t 
interruptum, Moritzianum, multxfidum , pfumomm, 
pulchrum, setosum, and tsusHmen**. 
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Fig. 85. Aspidium falcatum pendulum. 


angular* aCTOClad on (branched at apexX frond s about 
lOtn. lonr, repeatedly branched at their extremity ; racing and 
mder^ide of the pinnules covered with light brown scales. 


— — - — . 1 (branched), frondt 1ft. to 2ft. long, pyramidal 

In font, the lowest pair of pinnae being sometimes so large ns to 
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Fig. 86. Frond of Aspidium Hookkri. 


Aspidium — con tinued. 

look like branches. The form brachiato-oristatum is a nearly 
allied form in which the end of each branch of the fronds 
terminates in a toft. 

Other varieties are : acutilobum, aadpm, alatum, aristatum . buer 
ratum, cornutum, cristatum, Elworthii , Footii, granaidcns 
indi visum, interruptum, latipes , oxyphyllum, Padleyanum , prn- 
morsum, pumilum , ramosissimum, setaceum , tripinnatum , trunca 
turn , and variant. 

A. atratnm (dark). A synonym of Nephrodium hirtipes. 

A. Blum el (Blume’s). A synonym of Nephrodium intermedium. 
A. oaryotldeum (Caryota-like). A variety of A. falcatum. 

A. ooncavum (concave). A synonym of A. laserpitiifolium. 

A. oonllfollum (Coniura-lenved). A synonym of A. aristatum 
A. Fadyenl (Fadyen’a). A synonym of Fadyenia prolifera. 

A. folc&tum. The bold fronds (see Fig. 84) of this species and 
its varieties make a striking contrast with those of the more 
finely-cut species when planted out in the cold Fernery. 

A. f. Fensonl (Fenson’s). fronds having pinnules broadei 
than in the typical plant, and coalescing near the tips of 
the fronds. 1889. A robust form. 

A. f. pendulum (pendulous). This differs from the type in its 
pendulous habit and in having narrower pinnae. 1892. See 
Fig. 85. . 

A. Fortnnel (Fortune’s). A form of A. falcatum. 

A. Hooker! (Hooker’s). This evergreen species (a frond of which 
is shown in Fig. 86) has quite the habit of a Nephrodium, and 
is of similarly soft texture. 

A. lobatum (lobed). A variety of A. aculeatum. 

A. mueronatum. In habit, texture, and colour, this lovely 
^rtwarf, evergreen, easily-cultivated species somewhat resembles 
our native Holly Fern (A. Lonehitis). See Fig. 87. 



Fio. 87. ASPIDIUM MUCRONATUM. 

A. munitum.* This very handsome species, when well grown 
and fully developed, is one of the finest Ferns native of North 
America, where it is popularly known as Chamisso’s Shield Fern. 
See Fig. 88. 

A. Plumleri (Plunder's). A form of A. tr\foliatum. 

A. polyblepharum (many-fringed). A synonym of A. anrjulare. 

A. proliferum (proliferous). A name applied to forms of 
A. aculeatum and A. angularc. 

A. Richard! (Richard’s), sti. stout, erect, 6in. to 12in. long, 
scaly throughout, fronds coriaceous. 9in. to 18in. long, bin. to 
9in. broad, sort in two rows midway between midrib and 
edge. New Zealand. This greenhouse species differs from 
A. aculeatum in its more rigid texture ana shorter teeth, and 
in its lower pinnae being of the same size as those in the 
centre of the frond. Syn. Polystichum Richardi. 
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Fib. 88. Aspidium muiyttum. 


A. setOMUm (brotlyX* sti. stiff, 8in. to lOin. long, verj scaly. 
frond* evergreen, dark, lift, to lift long, 4in. to 6in. broad ; 
pinna densely placed ; pinnules somewhat cordate, but termi- 
nating in a bristle, and so closely set as to overlap, sori 
scattered over the whole under-surface of the frond. Japan. 
A very popular and decorative, greenhouse 'or nearly hardy 
Fern. See Fig. 89. Syn. Polystichum setosum. 

A. atmulatnm (simulating). A synonym of Nephrodium 
iimulatum. 

A. Standlshli (Standish’aX A synonym of A. laserpitiifolium. 

A. triangolare hunun (triangular, looseX frond* long and 
very narrow, somewhat drooping, of a leathery texture, ana vary 
lasting. A garden variety. SYN. Polystichum xiphioides. 

A. triangnlnm llloifollnm (Holly-leavedX sti. slender, lin. 
to 2in. long, clothed with large, light brown scales, frond* 6in. 


Aspidium — continued. 

to 9in. long, lin. to 2in. broad ; pinnss 
about lin. long, mucronate at apex, 
cut down below to the rachis into lan- 
ceolate lobes, sori principally in two 
rows near the midrib. Northern India. 
Greenhouse. See Fig. 90. 

A. trlfoliatum Plnmlert (Plumier’sX 
A large form, with more copious and 
more scattered sori, and a less distinctly 
peltate involucre than in the type. 

A. trlpteroiL. A frond of this character- 
istic species, which is almost hardy, but 
thrives in a greenhouse, is shown in 
Fig. 91. » 

A. truno&tulum (slightly truncateX 
A synonym of Didyinochlcena lunulata. 

A. ullgl nosum (marsh-lovingX A 
synonym of Nephrodium crustatum 
uliginosurn. 

A TOStltum (clothedX A \ariety of 
A. acuUatum. 

ASPLENIUM. Including Cal - 
lip ter is, Lotzea , Ozygonium, Tham- 
nopteris, and Triblemma. Nearly 
350 species of this genus have been 
recorded, including plants from all 
parts of the world where Ferns grow. 
Asplcniums form a most interesting genus among the 
Ferns of British origin, and are particularly useful on 
account of the evergreen nature of their fronds. The 
leathery texture of their foliage also greatly adds to 
their value . as decorative plants ; while the ease with 
which tho strongest-growing kinds may be cultivated 
also tends to make these species particularly popular. 




Fio. 90. Aspidium Triangulum ilici folium. 


Some of the very dwarf-growing sorts are somewhat 
difficult to preserve, especially in smoky localities, but 
these, besides succeeding fairly well in Fern-cases, are 
rendered specially attractive through their constitution 
and mode of growth, and they may safely be termed 
the gems among our native Ferns. 

Most Aspleniums succeed best in a mixture of fibrous 
loam, peat, and sand, in equal proportions. In potting 
them, great care should be taken with the drainage, as, 
if it is at all defecthe. the plants will soon beoome 


Fio. 89. Aspidium setosum 
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flabby and otherwise begin to show symptoms of ill- 
health. With the Exception of a few dwarf species, 
which grow naturally in walls or in fissures of rocks, 
Aspleniams, above all, dislike being potted hard. 
Many of them will stand the full rays of the 
son under glass, but it is not beneficial in any way to 
the plants, which, instead of being of a healthy, bright, 
shining green colour, as nearly all of them are when in 
good condition, have a yellowish tint, although they may 
perhaps be hardier than those grown in partial shade. 

Being native of countries very distant from one another, 
and being found wild under totally different conditions, 
it will be easily understood that Aspleniums requite 
varied treatment, and, on that account, while some kinds 
really need stove temperature to develop their foliage to 
perfection, others do well in a greenhouse temperature, 
while a few of them may even be used with advantage 
for the ornamentation of the hardy Fernery. Although 

the majority of the 
hardier kinds — oven 
our own A. marinum 
— grow very well for 
a time under the in- 
fluence of strong arti- 
ficial heat, it must 
be borne in mind 
that they are much 
more robust, although 
of slower growth, 
when kept in a lower 
temperature. 

A considerable 
number of exotic 
Aspleniums are either 
viviparous or at least 
proliferous at their 
apex. In either case 
if there is a desire 
to increase the stock 
of any particular vivi- 
parous or proliferous 
species, the portion 
of the fronds bearing 
the rudiments of 
young plants should 
be pegged down to 
the soil, and be kept 
moderately moist, 
when they will soon 
root. 

When Aspleniums 
have to be produced 
in large quantities — 
such, for instance, as 
the kinds belonging 
to the bulbtferum group, which for decorative purposes are 
raised by the thousand — market growers find it more 
expeditious to detach the littlo bulbils when furnished 
with two or three tiny fronds, and to prick them in 
close together in shallow boxes filled with a loose 
compost of three parts peat or leaf-mould, one of 
loam, and one of sand : in this they produce roots very 
freely, and .rapidly form young plants, which may be 
potted singly as Boon as thoy have from six to eight 
fronds. None of the British Aspleniums are konwn to 
possess these viviparous or proliferous characters, and 
their propagation is usually effected by division of 
their crowns, although they may with advantage bo 
increased from spores, which mostly ripen in the autumn 
and germinate freely during the following spring. 

The* genus Atplenium is unusually rich in decorative 
species sad varieties, and comparatively few require 
special treatment. A. Fabianum is, however, one that 
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does. It succeeds when grown in peat and sand alone, 
and will be found to produce fronds of large dimensions, 
and especially bright as to colour. The Fern is admirably 
adapted for table-decoration, for vases, Ac. It is 
perfectly evergreen, and very good-sized plants with a 
quantity of foliage may be grown in pots of comparatively 
small size. 

Very decorative, too, is A. caudatum % an easily-grown 
Fern, requiring a mixture of peat and sand only. On 
account of the gracefully pendulous character of its 
fronds, this species is very well adapted for growing in 
hanging-baskets of large dimensions. The whole plant 
is of a beautiful dark, glossy green, which contrasts 
agreeably with the colour of the conspicuous fructification. 
The fronds, being of leathery texture, remain a long 
time on the plant. A. formomm is another species 
which must bo grown in peat and sand, with the addition 
of a littlo crook-dust. Loam it does not like. 

Noteworthy in connection with this gonus is the fact 
that it contains several of our finest native Ferns, 
though unfortunately theso are not as readily accom- 
modated as are some of the exotics. One of the 
prettiest and most interesting of all such Ferns 
is A. Ceterach. It is not at all easy to cultivate 
successfully ; it is too impatient of confinement to 
live long in a greenhouse, and the cold frame, so 
useful for the protection of other half-hardy species, is 
almost certain death to this. So wrote an experienced 
cultivator, Mr. Charles Johnson, more than a quarter of 
a century since. Further, he said that it universally 
Bcemed to prefer a calcareous habitat; and thoso who 
have Been it in a state of Nature can testify to that 
fact. Other points to be observed in its cultivation are 
ample drainage, whether in the open or in pots, and in 
the latter case it is, moreover, necessary to avoid wetting 
the fronds when watering. 

Another native gem is the Black Maidenhair Spleen- 
wort ( A . nigrum ) , which, on account of the lasting 
qualities of its foliage, lias taken a prominent position. 
Its dark, shining fronds, when cut and mixed with flowers, 
retain their freshness for an almost unlimited time ; 
they are of elegant outline, and are produced in great 
abundanco. It is found very plentifully in Cornwall, 
Devonshire, Somerset, Hampshire, and in some other 
counties, in shady places at the foot of trees and shrubs, 
as also along the hedges, in meadows, on old walls, and 
in disused quarries. These are the positions in which the 
fronds attain their greatest size, but the Fern will also bear 
continued exposure to sunshine, and when growing thus 
it is very dwarf and of a yellowish colour. It is also 
very useful for pot culturo, as it thrives under glass in 
the cool house, oven hotter than it does in the outdoor 
Fernery. Tho best soil for this Fern is a mixture of 
leaf-mould, sandy loam, lime rubbish, and fibrous peat 
in about equal parts. Propagation may be effected 
by means of spores, which are ripe about September ; 
or by the divisions of the crowns during March and 
April. 

Distinct and beautiful again is another native — the Lady 
Fern, one of the easiest grown and most decorative of 
all British Ferns. Mr. S. Moore thus writes of its require- 
ments in “British Ferns’* : When placed about rockwork 
it should occupy a low, boggy situation at the baso of 
the rock, being planted amongst turfy soil, kept thoroughly 
moistened, either naturally or artificially. It is far loss 
beautiful if planted in dry, exposed situations. Few 
lmrdy plants which can be introduced among rockwork 
arc ho thoroughly lovoly as a vigorous Lady Fern, placed 
just within tho mouth of a cavernous recess large enough 
to admit of its development and just open enough that 
tho light of day may gleam across the dark background 
sufficient to reveal the drooping, feathery fronds ; and. 
what is more, it will delight to grow in such a situation 
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if freely supplied with moisture to its roots. In woodland 
walks, or on the shady margin of ornamental water, no 
Fern can be more appropriately introduced. When 
grown in a pot, it requires one of rather a large size, 
and should be planted in turfy soil intermixed with 
fragments of charcoal, sandstone, and potsherds. To 
attain anything like a fair degree of its ladylike graceful* 
ness, this Fern must under all circumstances be well 
supplied with water. * 

Although really a British Fern, the Sea Spleenwort 
(A. marinum) does not not succeed well in the open in 
many parts of Great Britain ; whereas it certainly luxu- 
riates in warmth, and readily adapts itself to the treatment 
allowed even to our stove plants, it grows very well 
and forms splendid specimens in the cool and intermediate 
houses, pits, vineries, Ac. It also proves one of the hand- 
somest Ferns in cultivation when planted in the temperate 
Fernery. In its natural state the Sea Spleenwort appears 
to require very little nourishment for its maintenance, 
but when cultivated its young seedlings will often make 
their appearance and, if left undisturbed, grow luxuriantly 
in places where scarcely a particle of soil is to be found. 
It is, however, more satisfactory to plant it in a compost 
of three parts fibrous peat and one of Band, with 
thorough drainage. 

Mention might now fittingly be made to the cultural 
requirements of the well-known Maidenhair Spleenwort 
(Asplenium Trichomanes ), found almost everywhere in 
Britain. Hardy as the Fern is it prefers an exposed 
situation to a close or very shady one, in which the 
constant moisture, by collecting on the fronds, soon 
causes them to blacken and decay. If the plants are grown 
in pots, it is essential that these Bhould be well drained, 
and frequent watering over the fronds must be avoided. 
The compost best suited for this species is a mixture of 
porous, loamy soil, lumps of sandstone, and old lime 
rubbish. In the hardy outdoor Fernery, A. Trichomanes 
is particularly adapted for the formation of a neat and 
pleasant edging where it can take its natural position; 
but in this case it should be planted between Btones, and 
tho crowns should be kept slightly above the surface of 
the soil. In such a position its graceful, slender fronds 
are shown to perfection. Propagated either by means of 
spores, which are generally ripe in August and germinate 
freely, or by the division of its crowns in March. 

Two species which may be regarded as indispensable 
to any good collection of Ferns are A. flabellifolium 
and A. fiaccidum. The former is best when grown in 
8 mall hanging-baskets, as then its fronds are very graceful. 
In rustic cork baskets it is grown with most complete 
sucoess, for it takes possession of the most ragged parts 
of them in a remarkably short time. Grown in pots or 
oven trailing on the ground in a Fern-case, it has a weedy 
appearance. A. fontanum is another decided acquisition, 
as, on account of its dwarf, compact habit, it must be treated 
as an ordinary greenhouse Fern, have glass protection all 
the year round, and be shaded from the direct rays of the 
sun during the summer months. It is readily propagated 
by careful division of the plants during the spring months, 
when the portions thus obtained should be potted or planted 
in a mixture of sandy peat and broken bricks, or old 
mortar, or both ; and particular attention should be paid 
to the drainage, which is best formed of freshly-broken 
bricks. 

Greenhouse treatment should also be meted out to 
A. lanceolatum , another native Fern, though very local in 
its distribution. Like most of its congeners of small 
dimensions, it must be shaded from the hot sun. 
Under such treatment, and provided it be kept mode- 
rately moist, its fronds attain a length of from lOin. 
to 12in., and are of a beautiful dark green. A mixture of 
peat, lime-rubbish, bricks broken small, and leaf-mould, in 
about equal proportions, is what it likes. In planting or 
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potting, the crown requires to be kept well above the 
surface of the soil. Usually propagated by division of the 
crowns in early spring, but the operation requires rather 
more attention than it is usual to bestow on British Ferns. 

A. Goring ianum pictum is another Fern which, though 
hardy in sheltered spots, is best grown in a green- 
house or under the shelter of a cold frame, using a 
compost of two parts of leaf -mould, one of fibrous loam, 
and one of silver-sand. Spores are produced in abundance, 
but the plant is propagated by division. 

Although requiring stove heat to grow and develop 
their handsome fronds properly during the greater part 
of the year, A. Nidus and its varieties stand well out of 
doors in the summer if not exposed to the full sun, and 
they prove exceedingly effective when used in the sub- 
tropical garden. Great care must be taken to keep 
away slugs and woodlice, which are particularly fond of 
the young succulent fronds. These Ferns thrive best in 
a mixture of about equal parts rough, fibrous peat 
and chopped sphagnum. They require very little soil, 
most of the nourishment being derived from aerial 
roots, which are produced freely on the surface of the 
pot, and at the base of the fronds, if the atmosphere be 
kept in proper condition. t 

In A. Seloeii anl A. septentrionale we have two 
species somewhat difficult to manage. The former should 
be firmly potted between pieces of sandstone in loam, 
leaf -mould, rook-chippings, and sand, with good drainage. 
With the latter, as with all other species of delicate 
constitution and slow growth, it is necessary that the 
tufted orowtos Bhould be kept above the surface of the 
soil, and in potting it the essential point is to secure 
perfect drainage. A mixture of peat, loam, and old 
mortar, in about equal parts, should be used. Water 
must be sparingly given, taking care to avoid any 
superfluous moisture. The cold frame is the best place 
in which to keep the plant in good order. 

It is worthy of 
' special note that 
all Aspleniums are 
particularly free from 
the attacks of such 
pests as Thrips, 

Green-fly, and Mealy 
Bug, and are natur- 
ally clean plants, 
their worst enemies 
being Woodlice and 
Slugs, which are fond 
of their succulent 
stalks. The former 
must be trapped by 
means of slices of 
Carrot placed in thevr 
haunts, and the latter 
with bran or brewer’s 
grains. 

To the species and 
varieties described on 
pp. 127-35, Vol. I., 
the following should 
be added : 

a. acMllosefol imp 

(Achillea- leaved). 
frond 9 about 2ft. long, 
including the grey 
stipes, somewhat lan- 
ceolate ; pinnae nu- 
merous, soft, 4in. to 
6in. long, lin. broad, 
cut throughout to the 
winged midrib into 
numerous bluntly- 
toothed pinnules iin. 
long and iin. broad. FIG. 92. 

§or% oblong, usually 


£ 



Frond op Asplentum 

A. LATUM. 
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one to each lobe of the pinnules. Mexico. Greenhouse. Syn- 
Athyrvum achUUcc, folium. 

A. alatum. This species is readily distinguished by the broad and 
nearly transparent wings on the stipes and rachis. See Fig. 92. 
A* ambolnense (Amboyna). rhiz. creeping, clothed with black, 
subala te scales, tti. about lin. long, fronds numerous, ever- 
green, lanceolate, narrowed below, truncate at apex, having a 
scaly bud at the end of the midrib, and a small, forked or multifid 
continuation of the frond. South Sea Islands, 1887. Stove. 



Fig. 93. (a) Barren and (b) Fertile Fronds op 
Asplenium anousti folium. 


Am angustlfollum. In damp, rich woods, especially in 
mountainous districts, this species is found in perfection. A 
barren and a ferti'e frond are shown in Fig. 93. 



Fro. 94. A splen ium attenuatum. 


AEp laninm — continued , 


A. attenuatum. The proliferous character of this singular, 
dwarf, rigid Fern, native of New South Wales and Queens- 
land, Is well shown in Fig. 94. 



Fio. 95. Asplenium Belanoert. 


A. auxitum. The form madUntum has the rachis broadly 
winged and the pinnm blunt ; and rigidvm has the pinna deeply 
pinnatifld throughout. 



A. azlllare (axillary), gf Alton. A synonym of A. umbroswn. 

A. tumtammiM (Bantam), tti. 6in. to 12in. long, firm, erect, 
nearly naked, fronds 9i n. to 18in. long, with a large terminal 



VoL V. 
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Aftplentam — continued. 

pinna and one to four pairs of lateral ones, which are 6in. to 
8in. long, liin. to 2in. broad, narrowed at both ends, and with 
edges nearly entire, *ori slender, irregular, nearly touching 
both edge and midrib. Himalayas. Hong Kong, &c. Green- 
house. Syns. A. fraxinifolium, Diplazium bantamente. 

A. Baptidtil Drueryl (Druery’s). A variety with broader pinme 
than in the type, ana conspicuously crested. 1894. 

A. barjwdense (Barbados), rhiz. small, erect, frond* pinnate, 
densely tufted, erect, spreading, nearly or quite stalkless, pale 
green, 2in. to 4in. long, iin. to Jin. broad, tapering both ways ; 
pinnae spreading, numerous, sessile, oblong, the lower margin 
obliquely cut away, the rest crenate- toothed. Barbados, 1894. 
A pretty little stove species. 

A. Beddomel (Beddome’s). A synonym of A. crinicaulc. • 

A. BelangerL This handsome and deservedly popular species 
isbne of the most elegant plants of the genus, forming a graceful 


AspleniTlxn — continued. 

liin. broad, shortly decurrent on the rachis. British and Dutch 
Guiana, 1885. Stove. 

A. oaryoUefolinm (Garyota-leaved). A synonym of A. cunea • 
turn. 

A. oandatnxn . 4 The frond illustrated at Fig. 97 is only par- 
tially developed, and does not show the tail-like appendage to 
which this plant owes its specific name. 

A. oeltidifollum (Celtis-leaved). tti. strong, erect. 1ft. or more 
in length, brownish, paleaceous below, frond* 2ft. to 4ft. long, 
9in. to loin, broad, pfnnatifid at apex, pinnate below ; pinme 
numerous, the lower ones distinctly stalked, 6in. to 9in. long, 
liin. to 2in. broad, acuminate, sub-entire or slightly toothed or 
lobed. tori beginning at the midrib and falling short of the 
edge. Cuba, Brazil, Sc. Stove. Syn. Diplazium celtidifolium. 

A. Ceteracb ramoso-crlstatum (branch -crested). frond* Sin. 
or more in length including the stipes, branching, and much 



Fro. 98. Asri.KPUUM Colknsoi. 


? lume of finely-divided fronds, spreading on all sides. See 
ig. 95. 

A. blforme (of two forms). A garden synonym of A. dimorphum, 
A. brachypteron. Although introduced many years ago, this 
interesting species (a frond of which is shown in Fig. 96) is 
not so widely grown as it deserves. It should not be kept too 
warm. Thtf warm end of a greenhouse, or the cool end of a 
stove, suits it best. 

A. Bradleyl (Bradley’s). tti. 2in. to 3in. long, polished, nearly 
black, frond* abundant, variable, usually pinnate, but in fully- 
developed specimens often pinnatifld and even bipinnate, 5in. 
to 7in. long, oblong-lanceolate; pinn» eight to twelve pairs, 
the lower ones largest, all short-stalked ana toothed, ton short, 
sub-costulafr. North America. Greenhouse. 

A. Campbelll (Campbell’s), rhiz. Bmall, erect, with a few pale 
brown scales in the centre, tti. tufted, erect, rather strong, 
4in. bo 6in. long, frond* erect, composed of one or two pairs 
of contiguous, spreading lateral pinnse, and a slightly larger 
terminal one, which ore lanceolate, acuminate, 3in. to 5in. long, 


divided at their extremity and occasionally crested as well ; 
pinme variable in size and form, divided nearly or quite to the 
midrib. Ireland. An extraordinary form. 

A, Colensoi. When fully developed, the fronds of this elegant 
species are literally studded all over with young plants, by 
which means it may be readily propagated. See Fig. 98. 

A. compress inn. This thick, fleshy-looking Fern is different 

• in appearance from any other known Asplenium (a frond and a 
detached pinna are shown in Fig. 99). It is known in Conti- 
nental gardens as A. fcecundum. 

Am conchatum (shell-likel tti. stout, erect, 2ft. or more in 
length, frond* 3ft. to 4ft. long, 1ft. to lift, broad ; lower pinnae 
lanceolate, 9in. to 12in. long, 2in. to 3in. broad; pinnules 
numerous, lanceolate, cut down to a winged rachis into linear- 
oblong, spreading segments, tori short, oolong, in two oblique 
rows near the midrib. West Indies. Stove. Syn. Athyrium 
conchatum. 

A. cordlfollum (cordate-fronded). tti. firm, erect, 6in. to 12in 
long, scaly below, frond* coriaceous, of an extraordinary shape. 
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Asplenlnm — can tinned, 

two-thirds of the way to the rachis into blunt, slightly incised- 
serrated lobes, tori copious, broad, falling very short of the 
edge. West Indies to Peru. Stove. Syn. Diplanum oostale. 

L orennlatom (slightly crenate). can. erect, tti. firm, erect, lin. 
to liin. long, hardly scaly below, fronds 2ft. to 3ft. long, 9in. to * 
15in. broad, pinnatifidatapex ; pinnae 6in. to8in. long, liin. broad, 
cut half or two-thirds of the way to the rachis Into slightly- 
toothed. oblong lobes or segments, tori about tin. long, 
disposed close to the midvein of the fertile segments. Tropical 
America. A strong-growing, stove species, of nearly arborescent 
habit. Syn. Diplazium crtnulatum. 


Fig. 10L Frond op Asplknium decussatum. 


A. erlnlcaule (hairy -stalked), stt erect, 3in. to 4in. long, 

sparsely covered with dark brown hairs, fronds 6in. to 9in. long, 
liin. broad ; pinnae fifteen or more on each side, horizontal, sub- 
coriaceous, obtuse, irregularly crenate on the edges, the upper 
side suddenly narrowed and sometimes auriclea at base, the 
lower obliquely truncate. China, Sikkim, Ac. Stove. See 
Fig. 100. Syn. A. Beddomei . 

A. deourrens (decurrent), tti. short, grey, naked, fronds lift, 
to Uft. longj oblong -lanceolate ; pinme five or six pairs, firm, 
parchment-like, dark green, proliferous at their extremity, adnate 

on the 


b their extremity, i 
at their lower base, nearly* or quite free and rounded 


r, 


Fra. 102 Asplknium ebrneum. 


Agplenl nm — continued. 

being entire, cordate at base, and long-acuminate at apex, tori 
extending from the midrib to the edge. Philippine and Malay 
Islands. Stove. Syn. Anisogonium oordifolium. 


Fio. 99. Frond and Pinna op Asplknium compressum. 

A. CO«Ule (costalX tti. 1ft. or more in length, tufted, stout, 
erect. fronds large, the apex pinnatifld. the lower part copiously 
pinnate ; pinnae often 1ft. long, 3in. broad, cut down naif or 


Fig. 100. Frond op Asplknium crinicaule. 
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Aspleninm — continued. 

A. (stretched out). A synonym of A. laiyfolium. 

A. dlvazioatnm (divaricate), tti. very short fronds din. long. 
2in. broad ; pinnae numerous, closely set, almost overlapping, 
cut into numerous pinnules of a parchment-like texture not 
more than one line broad, sori .solitary at the base of each 
pinnule. Chili and Peru. Stove. 


Fio. 103. Asplenium ferulacbum. 
upper side, crenulate above, sori in two parallel rows close to 
the midvein or rarely prolonged on either side of it. Samoa and 
Ceylon. 

A. deonasatnm. A frond of this gigantic species is shown in 
Fig. 10L 


Fio. 105. Frond of Asplenium Filix-fiemina dissectum. 


dis- Fio. 106. Upper Portion op 
aad, Frond of Asplenium Filix- 
d as fcemina Field L fi, with lower 
mo- Portion showing arrangement 
iety of Pinna 


Fio. 104. Frond op Asplenium Filix-f<emina 

acrocladon. 
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Asplenixun — continued, 

has failed to produce spores, and can only be propagated by 
embedding the edges of its pinna In light soil 


Fio. 107. Frond op Asplbnium Filix-fcemina o ran di ceps. 


A. rtlMQCifnm The stipes and rachis of this variety are 
famished with brown scales, which are so conspicuous as to 
impart the appearance of prickly processes. See fig. 105. 



Aspleninm — continued, 

where they are liin. broad; pinna divided at base into two 
short pinnules; one part ascending, and the other descending, 
giving the fronds .a cruciform appearance ; near the apex the 
pinna merge into alternate pairs of gradually-diminishing, 
deeply-cut divisions, and the fronds terminate in a narrow, 
normal, truncate extremity. A remarkable form. See Fig. 106. 

A. F.-f. FrUelllaB coronare (crowned). A handsome variety, 
with short and much divided fronds. 1894. 

A. F.-f. Girdles tonel erUtatnm (Girdles tone’s crested). 
fronds of a pleasing green; pinna densely tufted. 189L A 
slender, graceful form. 



Fio. 109. Frond op Asplbnium Filix-fcemina Victorias. 


A. F.-f. jmkndiceps. The weight of the dense, globose crest 
(Fig. 107) of this variety causes the fronds to assume a pretty 
arched appearance. 

A. F.-f. inclsnm (cut) fronds gigantic, attaining 4ft. to 5ft. 
in length and 1ft in breadth, Droadly lanceolate, drooping ; 
pinna tapering ; pinnules often so deeply cut as to render the 
fronds almost tripinna te. See Fig. 106 

A. F.-f. plumoram Dreweryi (Drewery*s)* A lovely plumose 
form. l89L 

A. F.-f. regale (regal) fronds very broad ; pinnae broad, prettily 
crested at the apex. 1889. A charming variety. 

A. F.-f. setlgemm grandleeps (bristle-bearing, large-headed) 
fronds erect, about lft. high, with a heavily-crested tuft at the 
apex ; pinnae divided and crested at the ends in an extra- 
ordinary manner. 1893. 

A. F.-f. velnttnnm (velvety) A beautiful, dwarf, densely- 
branched variety, dwarf er than its parent A. F.-f. ocrodadon , 
also closer and mojre compact in habit : this and the finely- 
divided apices give the plant the appearance of a ball of green 
velvet 1882. 



Fio. 110. Frond of Asplbnium flabblu folium. 
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Asplenluzii — continued. 



A. F.-C. Victorias It ia difficult to adequately describe the 
beauty of this “ Queen of Lady Ferns, M but Fig. 109 gives a 
good idea of the appearance .of its fronds. 


A. formoonxn.* The lovely fronds of this elegant, delicate- 
looking, evergreen species are produced abundantly from a 
very short stem ; and the wiry, polished nature of its dark 
stipes approaches the A. Trichomans* group. See 
Fig. 11L 

A. fraxnuis ftenionlaoenm. The fronds of this 
charming garden variety are lOiri. to 15in. long, in- 
cluding the stipes, and are only bipinnatifld. See 


Fig. 11L Asplenium formosum. 


Fig. 112. Asplenium germanicum. 



A. finudnlfolinm (Ash-leaved). A synonym of A. bantamense . 
A. foroatnm laoeratum (torn), fronds broader, flatter, and 
more distinctly incised than in the type. 

A. gemmiferum (bud-bearing), fronds of a more papery 
texture and generally proliferous at their extremities; other- 
wise closely resembling those of the popular A. obtusatum. 

* sori copious, broad, falling short of both 
edge and midrib. South Africa, Ac. Green- 
house. 

A. germanicum. This species is allied to 
A. Ruta-muraria. See Fig. 112. 

A. Grlfllthlannm (Griffith’s), sti. tufted, 
short, erect, fronds lanceolate, 6in. to ftn. 
long, Sin. to lin. broad, acuminate, venr 
gradually narrowed below, crenate-serrated, 
sub-coriaceous, sori reaching from the mid- 
rib two-thirds of the way to the edge. 
Assam and Sikkim. Greenhouse. 

A. Harris! (Harris’s), rhiz. little larger 
than a pin’s head. sti. tufted, thread-like, 
lin. to ljin. long, fronds pinnate, semi-erect 
or prostrate, 3in. to bin. long. tin. to Ain. 
wide, attenuated into a naked, thread-like 
tail, proliferous at the fend, sori medial, 
oblique. Jamaica (7000ft.) : 1895. A fragile 
little, half-hardy species, allied to A. vinde. 
A. Hemionitia multmdum. The habit of 
this distinct variety, which has fronds quite aa 
broad as they are long, is well shown in 
Fig. 114. 

A. hetcrooarpum. A frond of this very 
distinct species is shown in Fig. 115. In 
habit the plant somewhat resembles & 
miniature Adiantum. 

A. heterophlebium (variously veined! sti 
lft. long, grey, scaly, fronds thinly herba- 
ceous, lft. to lift, long, 8in. to 9in. brood, 
with six to eight pairs of pinnae below the 
pinnatifid apex ; lowest pinn» 2in. or more 
apart, 2in. to 4in. long, lin. to liin. broad, 
acute, cordate at base, dark green, the edges 
undulated, naked ; rachis villous ; veins pin- 
nate. sori not reaching the edge. Eastern 
Himalayas. SYN. Anxsogonium heterophle- 
bium. 

Am hisas (gaping), sti lft. to lift, long, 
slightly scaly, fronds 3ft to 4ft long, 2ft 
to 3ft broad; pinnae thin, papery, dark 
green, the lower ones lft or more in length 
and 4in. to 6in. broad : pinnules numerous, 
lanceolate, with blunt lobes reaching nearly 
to the racnis. sori short, oblong, only the 
lower ones being double. West lndies and 
Ecuador. An almost arborescent, stove 
species. Syn. Diplazivm Mans 


A. flabeUlfolinm. Although not generally popular, this curious 
and pretty evergreen species is well worth growing in small 
baskets, or for covering the surface of the sou in small Fern- 
cases. See Fig. 110. 

A. foeonndnm (prolific). A popular name for A. eompressum. 

A. foenionlAoenm fFennel-like). A variety of A. fragrans. 


Fig. 112. Asplenium fragrans keniculaceum. 
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▲splenium — continued. 



Pio. 114. Asplemum Hemionitis multtfidum. 


L horrldum fliorrid). tti. strong, erect, brownish, fibrillose. 
frond* 2ft. to 3ft. long, 8in. to mn. broad ; pinnae numerous, 
spreading, 4in. to 6in. long, acuminate, lobed, cordate or broadly 
rounded at the base on the upper, truncate on a broad curve on 
the lower, side ; rachis stout, fibrous, sort in two nearly parallel 
lines dose to the midrib, a few also on the disk of the lobes. 
Sandwich Islands, Samoa, and Java, 1884. (H. S. F. iii. 193.) 



Fia 115. Frond op Asplbnium heterocarpum. 


Aspleniuzn — continued. 



Fio. 116. Asplenium incisum. 


A. inoisnm. The habit of this Japanese and Chinese species 
somewhat resembles our British A. laneeolatum. See Fig. 116. 
Syn. A. elegantulum. 
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A. Klotssohli (Klotzschy’s). sti. strong, upright, dark brown, 
scaly at base, fronds 3ft. to 5ft long. 9in. to 18in. broad ; 
pinnae 6in. to 9in. long, Sin. to 4in. broad, deep green, papery; 
pinnules 2ln. to 3in. Tong, divided into slightly-toothed lobes. 
Venezuela. Stove. SYN. Diplazium Klotzschii. 

Am lanoeolatum. The Spear-shaped Spleenwort, as this species 
is commonly called, although indigenous in countries extending 
from England to Greece, as well as in Algiers, Madeira, the 
Azores, Ac., is nevertheless very local, Leing found in sheltered, 
well-drained, and yet moist situations. A frond is shown in 
Fig. 117. 



Fio. 118. Frond op Asplenium lonqissimum. 


Asplenium — continued. 

A, maotlentnm (lank). A form of A. auritum. 

A. marinum. The various situations in which this native 
species is found largely account for the number of forms 
observable. The typical plant is well shown in Fig. 119. 



A. laalopterls (woolly Fern). A form of A. Peter seni. 

A, latifolinm (broad-fronded). sti. strong, erect, smooth, 1ft. or 
more in length, clothed at base with dark brown scales. 
fronds 3ft. to 4ft. long, 1ft to lift, broad : pinnte about twelve 
on each side, the largest 1ft long and 4in. broad; pinnules 
numerous, coriaceous, 2in. long, jin. broad, and truncate at 
base, the edges slightly toothed, sori linear, about iin. long. 
Ceylon, Ac. A greenhouse species, of almost arborescent 
habit Syns. A dxlatatum , Diplazium latifoiium. 

A. Leohleri (Lechler’s). sti. stout, upright, 2ft to 3ft long, 
scaly towards the base. fronds 3ft long, 2ft broad at 

the base ; pinnae very coriaceous, 1ft. long, 3in. broad, slightly 
toothed, tapering to a sharp point, rounded at base. sori 
beginning at the midrib, out falling short of the edge. 
Peru. A strong-growing, stove ftpecies, well adapted for the 
rockery. Syn. Diplazium LechlerL 

A. longisstmiim. Being an evergreen, this species is furnished 
at all seasons with its very elegant, pendulous fronds (Fig. 118). 

A. lunulatum. There are a number of varieties, including 
ersetum, Femandezianum l lobatum, pteropus, tenellum (Syn. 
redinatum), and tripinnattfidum. 

A. LyallU (Lyall’s). A form of A. obtusatum. 




Fio. 120. Frond op Asplenium marinum imbricatum. 

A. m. lmbrlcatum (overlapping), fronds having the pinna 
so closely placed that they overlap each other for fully one- 
half of their width ; these are auricled at base and minutely 
dented on the margins. See Fig. 120. 



Fio. 121. Frond op Asplenium marinum ramosum. 

A. m. ramosum. The fronds of this variety, which are 
abundantly produced, are very irregularly divided, some being 
forked from the middle, and a few from the stalks, but most 
of them are branched near the apex only, as in Fig. 121. 

A. BCayll (May’s). * fronds dark purplish -green, short, gracefully 
arched, freely produced; pinn© deeply notched. 1894. A 
seedling, of tufted habit, of which A. Baptistii is probAbly one 
of the parents. Stove. 


Fio. 122. Asplenium monanthrmum, showing Habit and 
detached Basal Portion of Frond, with Bulbils. 


Fio. 119. Asplenium marinum. 
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▲splenium — continued. 

A. monanthemuiXL. The fronds of this species produce bulbils 
at the utils of the hml pair of pinnsn only, the plant haing in 

this meneot different from most other cultivated Aspleniums. 
See ig. 122. 

A. Ulglipes (black-footed), sori linear -oblong, often curved. 
dis| <<etf principally in two parallel rows close to the midrib of 
the pinnules. Otherwise this greenhouse species resemble* 
A. macrocarpum. Japan, Nilghiris, Ac. Syn. Athyrium 
nigripes. 

A. nlgro-paleafcoum (dark -chaffy), mu. decumbent, sti. 1ft. 
foljit. long, Ain. thick, thicky clothed with nearly black scales. 
fronds thick, 2ft. to 3ft. long and nearly as broad ; lower pinna 
lft. to lift. long, 6in. to 8in. broad ; 

pinnules numerous, spreading, 3in. to . m- a h 

sin. long. lin. broad, cut down half JflA J 

or two-tnirds to the racbis into in- ■ % 

cised-crenate lobes lin. broad; tex- « 

tore thick ; rachis slightly zigzag. 

tori, lower ones lin. long. St. Helena. Green 

hon Syn. Dipiazium Loddigesii. „ A) 

A. aiponicum* (NiponX rhiz. creeping, with 
lam late, reddish scales, sti. 6in. to 12in. long, 

•gloi stramineous. fronds herbaceous, lft. or 
more in length, 6in. to 8in. broad ; pinna' lan- 
ceolate, distinctly stalked, cut down nearly or 
quite to the rachis below into oblong-lanceolate, 
unequal -sided pinnules, which vary from sub-entire 
to deeply pinnatitid ; rachis and both sides naked, 
often tinged with purple, sori copious, the lower 
ones often horsesnoe-shaped. Japan and Chin, i. 

Greenhouse. Syn. Athyrium niponicum* There 
is a rested variety. 


Affplenium — continued. 


Fig. 124. Asplf.nmjm on- 

TUS1LOBUM. 


i all others. Instead of the fly W 

proliferation being, as is usual f I 

in many Aspleniums, located I 

at the extremity of the fronds, I I 

it consists in the slender, fili- 1 1 

form growths which start 1 p 1 

from the base of the plant. \ mr 1 
See Fig. 124. \ lUJ \ 

A. ornatum (ornamental), fronds \ 
of a very deep bronzy-green ; pinna uVilf Ui 1 

deeply lacimated. 1893. A hand- \ 

some, dwarf -growing Spleen wort. \ \ > 

A. paradoxum (i»aradoxicalX sti. To Ty ^ 
erect, grey, slightly scaly, fronds W 

coriaceous, lft. to 2ft. long, 6in. ” \ t 

to 9in. broad, with a large, oblong* \ ^ 

rhomboidal, terminal pinna, and I* 

eight to tw’elve lateral ones on each 
side, the lowest 5in. to 6in. long, 
lin. to liin. broad, acuminate, 
slightly toothed, the upper side 
narrowed suddenly almost at a 
right angle, the lower obliquely 
cuneate. sori reaching nearly from 
the midrib to the edge. Java, 

Sumatra, Ac. Stove. “ This occurs 1 

sometimes with Scolopcndrioid 1 

sori " (Baker). SYN. A. tamiouies. 1 

A. Perkinsil (Perkins’), sti. tufted, \ 

chestnut-browm, lft. to 2ft. high. 
fronds bipinnate, oblong-lanceolate, * iK 

lft. to lilt, long, narrowed at base, 
produced at apex into a bare tila- 
ment 2in. to 3in. long, and rooting , 1 

at the summit ; pinnules numerous, 1 

horizontally spreading, sessile, ob- V 

tuse. French Guiana. \ 

A. Potorselli (Petersen’s), rhiz. \ 

wide-creeping. sti. bin. to yin. 

long, erect, dark, villous, fronds lift to lift long, 6in. to 8>n. 
brood, with eight to ten pinna on each side Delow the pinnatmd 
apex *, largest pinna 3in. to 4in. long, lin. to liin. broad, the 

. r « t J l_ tk. Mn Ia lin 


Fio. 123. Frond of Asplenium nitidum. 


A. Bill dam. This decorative species is found on the Nilghivi 
Mountains at an altitude of 4000ft. A frond is shown in 
Fig. 123 . 

A. w hile (noble). A variety of A. v iviparum. 

A. BOdulosum (slightly noduledX A synonym of A. lincatum. 

A. oi l i quoin (oblique). A form of A. obtusatum. 

A. obtusatum Lyallil (Lyall’sX fronds herbaceousj nearly lift, 
long. 9in. broad ; lower pinna lanceolate-deltoid, bin. long, cut 
dosii into deeply-toothed pinnules, which are cuneate at base 
end *tlv stalked. 

A. o. obllquum (oblique), fronds cartilaginous, often more t hen 

lft. KMH ftliU ODL OIW1 J DllllUe more numerous than in the type, 
often m long and lin. broad, gradually narrowed to an acute 
point, tori in lines fin. to fin. long and closer. 

A. obtn«nflhnwi. On account of its very peculiar mode of 
growth, this pretty, dwarf specie* is readily distinguished from 


Yd. V. 
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deep, obtuse ; texture herbaceous, the dark rachis and dark 
green fronds villous on both sides, son, lower ones Jin. long. 
Canton, &c. Stove. Syn. Diplazium decuttalum (of gardens). 
A. latiopteris is a form 
of this species. 

A. pinnatifidnm. 

This species bears a 
certain resemblance 
to the Walking Leaf 
of North America 
(Scolopendrium rhizo - 
phyUum ), but rarely, 
if ever, roots at the 
apex of the fronds. 

See Fig. 125. 

A. polyodon (many- 
toothed). A synonym 
of A. falcatum. 

A. polypodioidea 
(Poly podium-like). 
oau. erect, nearly ar- 
borescent. tti. stout, 
green, 1ft or more in 
length. frond* 4ft 
long, 2ft broad ; pin- 
nn eight or nine on 
each side. 1ft long, 

6in. broad, thin, pa- 
pery, bright green ; 
pinnules numerous, 
cut into narrow-ob- 
long, slightly-toothed 
lobes, tori distinctly 
falling short of the 
edge. Himalayas. 

Greenhouse. Syn. Di- 
plazium polypodioidet. 
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A. prollfernm (pro- Flo ^ Asplenium pinnatifidum. 
liferous). A synonym 
of A. decustatum. 

A. pterldoidea (Pteris-like). Hi. 3in. to 4in. long, naked. 
frond t flaccid but firm, oblong-deltoid, 8in. to 9in. long, tri- 

S innatifid, the rachis winged in the upper half ; pinnae close, 
lie lower ones stalked, lanceolate-deltoid, l£in. to 2in. broad, 
the lowest rather shorter and broader than the central ones ; 
pinnules rhomboid, sessile, erecto-patent, pinnatifid in the 
upper half, tori on the outside of veins in the lobes only, Ain. 
to Ain. long. Lord Howe’s Island. Stove. 

A. pteropua (wing-footed). A form of A. lunulatum. 


- Fiq. 126. 


Frond of Asplenium riiizophorum. 



Asplenium — continued. 

A. pnbeecens (downy). A synonym of A. etcul&Uum. 

A. reolinatnm (reclinateX A variety of A. lunulatum. 

A. rhiaophomm. This species varies greatly in the cutting 
of its fronds ; it is best recognised by its elongated rachis bearing 
a solitary bulbil at the extremity. See Fig. 126. 



Fiq. 127. Asplenium RUTAtFOLiuM. 
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A. rntsefollum. The habit of this beautiful species, which is a 
native, not only of South Africa, but also of the Himalayas, 
Ceylon, and Japan, is well shown in Fig. 127. 



A. Ruta-mnrarla. 

Of this singular native 
Fern (see Fig. 128) there 
are several varieties, 
but owing to their small 
dimensions they are not 
very often seen. 

A SandersonL The 

slender, proliferous-tip- 
ped fronds’of this grace- 
ful species are shown 
in Fig. 129. 

Am soandens (climb- 
ing). Hi. scattered on 
a stout, creeping rhi- 
zome, very short. frond* 
lft. to 2ft. long, 6in. to 
12in. broad, with nu- 
merous horizontal pin- 
nee on each side, which 
are 4in. to 6in. long, 
liin. broad, cut down 
to a distinctly winged 
rachis into numerous 
sub - distant, ovate- 
rhomboidal pinnules ; 

S innules cut down to Fiq. 128. Asplenium Ruta-muraria. 

lie rachis throughout ; 
lower segments again 

pinnatifid ; ultimate divisions narrow-linear, tori solitary, 
marginal. New Guinea, Ac., 1887. Stove. Syn. Dana scanden*. 


A, Schimperi (Schimper’s). rhiz. wide-creeping, Ain. thick, with 
bright brown basal scales, tti. 3in. to 9in. long, naked, frond* 
firm, membranous, oblong-lanceolate or oblong-deltoid, lft. to 1 Aft. 
long, 3in. to 9in.' broad, tri- or quadripinnatifid ; pinnae close, 
lanceolate, stalked, the lowest distant, reduced ; segments close, 
sharply incised-toothed. tori small, oblong-reniform. Abyssinia. 
SYN. Athyrium Schimperi. 

A. somlhMtatnm (half-hastate), tti. 6in. to 9in. long, slender. 
frond* herbaceous, 6m. to 9in. long. Sin. to4in. broad, pinnatifid at 
apex, pinnate below ; pinnae mostly simple, oblong, aurided, the 
lowest stalked, 2in. long, lin. broad, toothed, ana cut nearly or 

S uite to the rachis into spathulate pinnules, tori reaching from 
lie midrib nearly to the edge. Cuba. Stove. Syn. Diplatium 
i.'mihaHatum . 


A, septentrional©. The Forked Spleenwort, as this species 
is popularly called, Is of a very cosmopolitan character, ex- 
tending from India to the Rocky Mountains. The specific name 
doubtless refers to its being most frequently found in the 
Northern districts of Great Britain, where it is, however, very 
rare. See Fig. 130. 
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Asplen inm — continued . 



A. Sarra (saw), rhiz. stout, creeping, frond* frequently 4ft. 
long and 1ft broad, vivid green, elegantly arching; pinnae 
fifteen to twenty pairs, spreading, 4in. to 8in. long, about lin. 
broad, sharply toothed, rounded at base on .the upper side, 
wedge-shaped on the lower side, tori prominent, disposed 
mostly in two parallel rows close to the midrib. Brazil, Peru, 
Ac. Stove. 

Am slnna t nm (sinuate), sti. tufted, short, erect frond* cori- 
aceous, lanceolate, 1ft to 2ft long, lin. to 2iin. broad, narrowed 
to an acuminate apex and 
very gradually below, the 
margin slightly undulated but 
not toothed. tori narrow, 
often on every vein, reaching 
from near the rachis nearly 
to the margin. Guinea Coast 
southward to Angola. Stove. 
A. Bpeotosnm (showy), rhiz. 
wide - creeping. tti. erect, 
straw-coloured, 1ft. or more 
in length, frond* 1ft to 2ft. 
long, Sin. to 12in. broad ; pin- 
na thin but firm, 4 in. to bin. 
long, jin. 
spicuoush 
toothed, 

at base, tori slender, reach- 
ing nearly to the edge. Philip- 
pine and Malayan Islands. 
Stove. See Fig. 13L 8yn. 
Dipiazium tpeciotum. 

Am squamulatnm (slightly 
squama te) tti. tufted, 2in. 
to 4in. long, strong, erect, 
scaly below, frond* very co- 
riaceous, lanceolate, 1ft to 
lift long, 2in. to 3in. broad, 
narrowed to an acuminate 
apex and very gradually be- 
low into the stem, the mar- 
Fio. 130. Asplemum septen- gin entire; rachis stout, the 
trionale. lower part furfuraceous. tori 

reaching from near the mid- 
rib to within jin. or iin. of the margin. Java, Borneo, Ac. 
Stove. 

A. Striatum (striped) A synonym of A. Shepherdi. 

Am tensllum (rather tender) A form of A. lunulatum. 

A. ternrnm (tender) tti. tufted, erect, naked, greyish, 4in. to 
bin. long, frond* herbaceous, 8tn. to 15ln. long, bin. to 4in. 
broad, oblong-lanceolate ; pinnae ten to twenty on each side, 
stalked, horizontal, lin. to liin. long, lin. to jin. broad, deeply 
toothed, unequal-sided, the lower ones deflex ed. tori numerous, 
regular, parallel, not reaching either edge or midrib. Ceylon. 
8tove. A. elongatum is a form of this species. 

A. thtlypteroides. TUs species is found in the Sikkim 
Himalaya, up to 10,000ft. elevation, as well as in North 


to lin. broad, con- 
r lobed and slightly 
somewhat cuneate 



Aaplenimn — continued, 

America. The frond 
shown in Fig. 132 has v 
the stipes rather Tx 
shorter than is usually 
the case. 

A. tomentoanm 

(downy) sfi 6in. to 
9 in. long, erect, 
brown-tomentose, at 
length glossy, frond * 

6in. to 12in. long, 3in. 
to 4 in. broad, ovate- 
lanceolate ; p i n n ie 
numerous, closely 
placed, lanceolate, 
the lower pair de- 
flexed, the next hori- 
zontal, 2in. to 3in. 
long, Ain. broad, 
acute, the edge cut 
down regularly into 
oblong-falcate lobes 
iin. broad ; rachis 
finely tomentose. tori 
linear, touching the 
edge but not the 
midrib. East Indies, 

Ac. Stove. SYN. 
Dipiazium tomento- 
tum. 

Am nnilaterale (one- 
sided) A synonym 
of A. retectum. 


A. vagans (wander- 
ing) tti . tufted, lin. 
to 2in. long, pale 
green, fronds coria- 
ceous, iin. to 4in. 
long, iin. to jin. 
broad, widely strag- 
gling, elongated and 
rooting at the apex ; 
pinnae eight to twelve 
on each side, sessile, 
sub-rhomboidal. tori 



Fio. 131. Entire Frond and detached 
Pinna op Asplbnium speciosum. 



Fio. 132. Frond op Asplenium thelypteroides. 
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Aftplenlum — continued. 

two or three to a pinna, placed near the margin. St. Thomas' 
Island, Ac. Stove. 

A. vlvlparum nobth (noble), fronds beautifully feathery, 
much more open and flat than in the type, lift, long, quadri- 
pinnate ; ultimate segments three times as long as those of the 
type, pendulous, ton abundant on the margins of the segments, 
New Guinea. Young plants are produced on the upper surface 
of the mature fronds. 

A. ranioidea (Zamia-like). A synonym of A. paradozum. 

ASFREGE1TZA. A synonym of Octomeria (which 
see). 

A8FREUJL See Aaperella. 

ASTELIA (from a, privative, and stele, a pillar; in 
allusion to some of the species living on trees, but not 
being parasitic). Syn Hamelinia. Obd. LUiacem. A 
genus embracing about nine species of mostly greenhouse 
perennials, clothed with silky, shaggy, or chaff-like hairs, 
and with a short, thick rhizome, natives of New Zealand, 
the Pacific Islands, the mountains of Australia, Tasmania, 
and Antarctic America. Flowers white, greenish or 
purple, polygamo-dioecious, small, in dense racemes or 
panicles ; perianth marcescent, persistent, six-parted. 
Leaves radical or crowdod at the. base of the scape, 
sheathing it. The species thrive in a compost of equal 
parts peat and loam, and may be propagated by divisions, 
in spring. 

A. (Banks's). It. greenish ; perianth ±in. in diameter ; 

panicle densely silky. 4m. or more in length. 1. '2ft. to 5ft. long, 
Jin. to fin. broad, glabrous or silky. New Zealand. 

A. CnwilngiiamU (Cunningham's), ft. green, numerous ; 
perianth rotate, lin. in diameter. 1. 2ft. to 5ft. long, tin. to 
lin. broad, spreading and recurved, plaited, silky, and villous. 
Scape lin. to lift. high. New Zealand. Probably half-hardy. 
(Eld. 5175.) 

A. Sclandrl (Solander’s). It. greenish, very much crowded in 
panicles (male) 6in. to 18in. or (female) 8in. to 12in. long ; 
perianth, male $tn. long, female much smaller. L 2ft. to 4ft. 
long, 3in. broad, spreading and recurved, clothed at base with 
dense, silky wool. Scape stout. New Zealand, 1864. (B. M. 
5503.) 

ASTELMA. Botanists include this genus under 
Helipterum (which see), the specific names remaining 
unchanged. 

ASTER. Syn. Pinardia. Bentham and Hooker 
include the following genera (among many others) here- 
under : Bellidiastrum, Calimeris, Dieteria , QaXatella, 
Linosyris, Machmranthera, Diplopappus, and Tripolium. 
There are, according to those authorities, about 200 
distinct species of this genus (nearly 350 have been 
described as such) ; they are most copious in the Northern 
hemisphere, particularly in America, where about 120 
occur. 

Of this extensive genus no section of it has been so 
much improved as that known as Michaelmas Daisies, 
Starworts, and Perennial Asters. The first name now- 
adays is, however, somewhat of an anachronism, 
seeing that many of the newer species and varieties 
blossom as early as July, and by a judicious selection 
it is possible to have bright and nseful flowers for 
cutting onwards until winter arrives. The Perennial 
Asters of the present day are very different from the 
Michaelmas Daisies of old, many of which were poor and 
washed-out as to colour, and weedy and straggling as to 
habit. They are essentially flowers for the amateur, as 
they are not fastidious as to soil or surroundings, and may 
be grown in towns as well as in the country if but a little 
attention is bestowed upon them. They are far-more useful, 
because more enduring and fioriferous, than the usual tender 
occupants of beds and borders, which are allowed to drag 
out a miserable existence after the zenith of their beauty in 
late summer is passed, and they should be more extensively 
cultivated. A fillip was most certainly given to their 
culture after the Aster Conference of 1891, but they are 


Aster — continued. 

still far from being sufficiently recognised considering their 
decorative qualities and their value as out-flowers for vases 
and the like. For associating with many of the autumnal 
flowers — like the Japanese Anemones, the Double Sun- 
flowers, and the Marsh Ox-Eyes — they are excellent, and 
last, too, whether cut or on the bush, a long time. For 
pot culture the Peren- 
nial Asters are now 
being much grown. 

A well-worked, rich 
soil suits them admir- 
ably, and beyond a stout 
stake to prevent the 
tall-growing kinds from 
being broken by the 
strong winds and heavy 
rains of autumn, they 
require very little after- 
treatment. To see them 
to the best advantage a 
good wide border is 
necessary, allowing the 
plants ample room to 
develop, and especially 
the vigorous kinds. The 
tall varieties may then 
be accommodated in the 
back row, medium 
growers more towards 
the centre, and the 
dwarf varieties may be 
utilised for the edgings 
or even for rockeries, 
os many of them seldom 
attain more than 6in. 
in height. Such are 
A . alpinus and its varie- 
ties, the best of which 
are speciosus and su- 
perb us. 

Perennial Asters are 
readily propagated by 
division in autumn or in 
spring. The latter, 
however, is the better 
season. It will also be found a good plan to discard the 
old stools — at least, of the strong-growing kinds — every 
second year, using for replanting only the outside 
portions. If dry, hot weather should set in, mulching 
is most beneficial. These Asters, it must be remembered, 
take a lot out of the ' Boil, and to get the best results 
liquid manure-water should be occasionally given. Over- 
crowding must be avoided. It will be found a good plan 
to cut down the Vigorous kinds in July to within 6in. 

In the early -flowering section are A. acris and its 
variety dractmculoides ; A. Amellus bessarabicus and 
Biverslea; A. cordifolius ; A. leevis and its varieties 
Apollo, Arcturus, and Psyche ; A. Maachii ; varieties of 
A. Novm-Belgii , like Isevigatus, Purity, Harpur Crewe, 
Daisy Hill, and Madonna; and A. Shortii. Later come 
varieties of A. Isevis — decorus , floribundus, formosissimus , 
and Ariadne ; the compact little A. dumosus ; A. cordi- 
folius elegans (Fig. 133) and A. c. albulus ; A. ericoides Clio ; 
A. Lindleyanus nanus ; Coombe Fishacre; A. Linosyris ; 
a veritable host of garden forms of Novm-Belgii in Bobert 
Parker, John Wood, Nancy, Autumn Glory, Daphne, Ella, 
Margaret Jarvis, and White Spray ; several good varieties 
of A. Novse-Anglim in prsecox , roseus, ruber , and W. Bow- 
man ; and the exquisitely graceful A. vimineus and its 
form Cassiope. This last is one of the gems of the 
whole collection. Still later are A. Novse-Anglim pul - 
chellus ; A. grandiflorus ; A. Tradescantii ; A. ericoides, 
another graceful species; A. amethystinus ; A. diffusus 



Fig 133. Aster cordifolius 

BLBOANS. 
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horiMontalis ; A. d. pendtdue ; and the well-known 
A. turbinellus. 

To those described on pp. 136-9, Vol. I., the following 1 
should be added. Several plants formerly classed under 
Aster are now transferred to Callistephus, Erigeron, 
Felicia, Heteropappus, Inula, Microglossa, 
Olearia, and Sericocarpus. 

A. abbrewlatns (shortened). A synonym of A. patulus. 

A. Alberti (Albert Regel’s), fl.-heads pale purple, terminal, 
solitary, lin. in diameter ; involncral scales in four series ; ray 
florets linear, spreading. L scattered, linear, slender, acute. 
Steins ascending, branching. Turkestan, 1884. 8 yn. Calimeris 
Alberti (R. G. U52, f. 2, e-gX 

A. albescens (whitish). A synonym of Microglossa albescens. 

A. alpinus speeiosus (showyX* fl.-heads showy about 3 in. in 
diameter; ray florets purple; disk orange, h. lift. 1888. A 
dwarf, free-flowering variety. (R. G. 1888, 1276, f. 1.) 

A. amelloides (Amellus-likeX A synonym of A. Amelias 
bessarabisus. 

A. amethysttnus (amethystine- violet), fl. -heads rather numerous, 
recemosely disposed, with squarrose or spreading tips to the 
well-imbricated bracts ; ray florets amethystine violet or purple, 
lin. long. October. L not rigid ; cauline ones small, all linear 
and entire, not at all or scarcely narrowed at the abrupt, closely 
sessile or partly amplexicaul base. h. 2ft. to 3ft. North America. 
Plant paniculately much branched. Syns. A. bostonumsis and 
A. pilosus (of gardens). 

A. amygdallnua. The correct name is A. umbellatus. 

A. BeUldlastrum, The correct name of Bellidiastrum Michelii. 
A. bloolor (two-colouredX fl. -heads numerous, disposed in long 
corymbs; ray florets pinkish-white, passing into pink, ana 
eventually turning lilac ; disk yellow, turning purple. August 
and September. A garden form. 

A. bostoniensis (Boston). A garde A synonym of A. amethystinus. 
A. ossspltOSILi (tufted). This is a dwarf and very floriferous 
garden form of A. Notes- Belgii , with small flower-heads and 
leaves. August and September. North America. (B. R xix., 1571.) 
A. Chapman! (Cbapman’sX fl. -heads violet, showy, about iin. 
across ; involucre imbricated in several ranks, the bmct9 acute 
or mucronate. /., radical ones spathulate-linear, 5in. to 9in. 
long, including the long-attenuated base ; cauline ones becoming 
subulate-filiform and erect. Stem simple and slender, 2ft. to 
3ft. high, with a few one-headed branches at the summit. North 
America. 

A. oordifolins elegans (elegant).* A charming variety, 
producing its delicately-tinted blossoms in dense, plumc-like 
masses. Diana is a beautiful form of this. 

A. oorlaoens (leatheryX A synonym of Celmisia coriacca. 

A coronopifollna (Goronopus > leaved). A synonym of 
A. tanacstyf olios. 

A. Curtlsii (Curtis’sX fl .-heads bright lilac, large, paniculate ; 
involucre hemispherical, the much-imbricated bracts con- 
spicuously appendaged with foliaceous tips. 1., radical and 
lower ones Sin. to 4in. long, ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, 
sparingly serrated, abruptly contracted into. winged petioles; 
upper ones lanceolate, sessile. Stems 2ft. to 3ft. nigh. North 
America. A very showy plant 

A. Delavayi (Delavay’sX This species is closely related to 
A. VUmonnL but differs in having the disk of a permanent 
violet-brown instead of yellow shading off to brown. Yunnan, 
1897. 

A, dlfTniQB horlxon tolls (horizontal).* fl. -heads having more 
conspicuous white ray florets than in the type. 1. thickish ; those 
of tne widely-spreading flowering, branches small and short, 
entire. A robust, very bushy and floriferous, garden variety. 
Syn. A. horizontalis . See Fig. 134. 

A. dlploetephloidos (Diplostephium-like). Himalayan Aster. 
fl.-heads solitaiV inclined, 2in. to 3in. in diameter ; involucre 
broadly hemispherical, the bracts lanceolate ; ray florets bright 
purple, numerous, biseri&te; disk purple. May and June. 
L, radical ones 2in. to 4in. long, obovate, varying to oblanceolate, 
acute, entire, narrowed to long or short petioles ; cauline ones 
2Sn. to 3in. long, sessile, semi-amplexicaul. Stem stout. 6in. to 
18in. high, leafy. Sikkim, 1882. A glandular-pubescent, 
tomentoee, or villous perennial. (B. M. 6718.) 

A. folloms is a variety of A. vimineus. 

JL t&r ms mlMBlmU M (very beautifulX* fl .-heads disposed in a 
loose, pyramidal panicle ; ray florets of a beautiful bluish-lilac ; 
disk at first yellow, turning purple. September. 1. alternate, 
ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, dark green; lower ones slightly 
crenulate. A lift, to 2ft. A garden form, of unknown origin. 

A, gymnooephsllll (naked-head edX fl.-heads rose-coloured, 
liin. in diameter. Summer and autumn. 1. narrow-lanceolate, 
bristly-toothed. A 1ft. to lift. Southern Texas and Mexico, 
1879. A^nretty, half-hardy annual, of slender, bushy habit. 


A. Herveyl (Hervey*sX fl. -heads loosely corymbiform-cymose : 
ray florets bright lilac or violet, narrow, Ain. long ; involucral 
bracts all erect. August and September. 1. minutely serrated ; 
radical and lower ones ovate, on naked petioles ; upper oAes 
lanceolate. A 1ft to 2ft North America, 1889. (G. & F. 1889, 
p. 472, f. 13L) 

A. hlspidua (hispidX A synonym of Heteropappus hispidus. 

Am horizontalis (horizontal). A form of A. diffusus. 

Am incisns (cutX fl.-heads blue ; ray florets iin. long ; involucr&l 
bracts reddish-margined. August and September. 1. lanceolate, 
attenuated at both ends, remotely incisea-serreted. Stem erect, 
striated, corymbose at apex. A 1ft. to 2ft Siberia, 1818. Syn. 
Calimeris ineisa. 


Am Zdndleyanns (Lindley'sX* fl.-heads disposed in loose 
panicles; ray florets pale violet, iin. long; involucral bracts 
linear-attenuated. 1., radical and 
lower ones ovate, more or less cor- 
date, on winded petioles ; upper ones 
ovate- to oblong-lanceolate; upper- 
most ones sessile and acuminate at 
both ends. Stem lOin. to 20in. high, 
rather stout North America, 1889. 

(G. & F. 1889, p. 448, f. 127.) 

A. Linosyrls (LinosvrisX * Goldylocka. 
fl.-heads bright yellow, in a rather 
compact, terminal corymb, without 
any rays in this country, but occa- 
sionally rayed in Germany; invo- 
lucre imbricated, with numerous 
narrow bracts. Late summer and 
autumn. 1. numerous, narrow-linear, 
entire, more or less dotted. A. 6in. 
to 121n. Europe. Syns. Chrysocoma 
Linosyris, Linosyris vulgaris. 

A. longifolius roseus (pinkX 
(l. -heads pink. A dwarf variety. 

A. Maaokii (Ma&ck’s). fl. -heads 
large, solitary at the apex of the 
stem or on the branches ; ray florets 
bluish, more than twice as long as 
the involucre. August. 1. scattered, 
lanceolate or narrow - lanceolate, 
acuto or mucronate-acute, lin. to 
2iin. long, iin. to iin. broad, entire 
or few-toothed, hairy on botn sides. 

Stem lift, to 2ft. high, one-headed or 
simply corymbose. Japan. 

Nov» -Anglin pnlohellus 


(pretty), fl.-heads pale magenta. 1882. 
A very na 



handsome variety, growing 
about "4ft. high. 

Am pallens (paleX A synonym of Fl0> 134. aster diffusus 
A. patulus. - HORIZONTALIS. 

A* patnlna (somewhat sprcadingX 
fl .-heads iin. high, loosely paniculate ; 

ray florets light violet or purple, varying to white. September. 
1. ovate- or oblong-larfceolate, sharply serrated in the middle, 
acuminate at both ends. A. 2ft. to 4ft. North America. 
Syns. A. abbreviatus, A. pallens (B. R 1509). There is also a 
dwarf, early-flowering form in cultivation. 

A, pendulus (pendulous). A form of A. diffusus , with narrowish 
and less serrated leaves, verging towards or connected with 
A. vimineus. North America. 


A. Piocoli (Father Piccoli’sX fl.-heads having lilac ray florets 
and a yellow disk. 1., cauline ones sessile, oblong, coarsely 
toothed. Shen Si, China, 1899. (B. M. 7670.) 

A T pilosus (piloseX A garden synonym of A. amethystinus. 

A. polyp hyllns (many -lea vedX* fl.-heads iin. high, paniculate ; 
ray fforets white, inclined to turn rosy -purple, numerous ; in- 
volucral bracts linear-subulate. September. 1., cauline ones 
narrow-lanceolate or linear, 4in. to 5in. long, lin. to Ain. broad ; 
those of the flowering branchlets small and subulate-linear. 
A. 3ft. North America. 


A. psoadamellus (false Amellus). fl. -heads few corymbose, lin- 
to l}in. in diameter ; ray florets bluish-purple ; involucral bracts 
larger than in A. Amellus , with reflexed, leafy tips. Autumn. 
1. lin. to 2in. long, oblong, acute or obtuse, entire or toothed. 
A. 6in. to 18in. Western Himalayas (8000ft. to 13,000ft.), 1886. 


A. ptarmlcoidos (Ptarmica-like). fl.-heads several or numerous 
in a corymbiform head, small ; ray norets white, iin. to iin. long; 
involucre campanulate or somewhat turbinate, the bracts rigid. 
I, firm, linear or the lower ones spathulate-lanceolate. A. 6in. 
to 20in. North America. Plant varying from smooth or 
minutely scabrous to slightly hairy-pubescent. 

Am puhctatUS (dotted). A synonym oil A. acris. SYN. Gala tel l a 
punctata. 

a. report ns (a discoveryX fl.-heads disposed in an ample 
panicle ; ray florets reddish-pink ; disk at first yellow or yellow- 
ish white,, turning purple. September and October. 1. alternate. 
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Aster — continued. 

lanceolate, acute, slightly amplexicaul, bright green, h. 2ft. to 
3ft. North America. A garden plant. There is a variety 
eqervleus with flowers of a bluish-lilac. 

A* rosens (rosy), ft. -head* nearly 2in. across, disposed in a large 
corymb ; jay florets of a beautiful bright rose ; disk golden-yellow. 
1. lanceolate, sessile, pubescent, greyish-green. North America. 
Probably a variety of A. Novae- Anglia. (R. H. 1893, p. 108.) 

A. rotnndifolius (round-leaved). The correct name of Agathaa 
caelestis. 

A. Straobeyl (Strachey's). ft. -heads pale lilac-blue, Jin. to liin. 
in diameter ; involucral bracts reddish-brown ; ray florets linear, 
the tips minutely notched ; scapes rich dark brown, 2in. to 5in. 
high. May. 1., radical ones lin. to liin. long, shortly petiolate, 
oblanceolate or obovate. pale beneath ; those on the stolons much 
smaller and more sessile ; those on the scapes few, linear or 
linear-obovate. Western Himalayas, 1885. (B. M. 6912.) 

A. tanaoetifolins (Tansy-leaved), ft. -heads iin. high; ray 
florets bright violet, numerous ; involucral bracts narrow-linear. 
July. 1., lower ones twice or thrice pinnately parted; upper- 
most ones simply pinnatifld or those on the flowering branch- 
lets entire; lobes short, setulose-mucronate. h. lit. to 2ft. 
North America, 1851. A pubescent, often rather viscid annual. 
Syns. A. coronopifolius, Dieteria coronopifolia, Macharanthera 
tanacetifolia (B. M. 4624). 

A. tenulfolius (slender-leaved), ft .-heads about iin. high ; ray 
florets violet, showy ; involucre turbinate, its bracts very acute. 
August. L thickish, almost fleshy, linear, tapering to both 
ends, acute; lower ones with a long, tapering base; upper 
ones subulate-attenuated. Stem simple or paniculately 
branched above, 1ft. to 2ft. high. North America, 1723. 

A. tenulfolius (of Willdenow). A synonym of A. ericoides. 

A. Thomson! (Thomson's). fL-heads pale lilac, liin. to 2Ain. in 
diameter, few, on long peduncles ; involucral bracts linear- 
lanceolate ; pappus reddish. August to October. 1. sub-sessile, 
2in. to 4in. long, lin. to liin. broad, broadly-ovate, acuminate, 
coarsely serrated, half-amplexicaul at base. h. 1ft. to 3ft. 
Western Himalayas. Increased by seeds or cuttings ; it Bhould 
not be divided. 

A. trloephalus (three-headed), ft.-heads one to three, large and 
showy; ray florets purple. Autumn. /., radical ones obovate- 
spathulate, on long, winged petioles, entire, glabrous ot hairy ; 
canline ones oblong, half-amplexicaul. Stems puberulous. 
h. lift. Sikkim (10,(XX)ft. to 14,(500ft.), 1886. 

A. trinervls (three-nerved).* ft.-heads blue; ray florets longer 
than those of the disk ; involucral scales lanceolate ; pedicels 
rigid August l. lanceolate-linear, mucronate-acute, entire, 
three-nerved, scabrous beneath and on the margins. Stems 
erect, corymbose at apex. h. 2ft South of France, 1818. 
SYN. GalateUa rigida. 

A. trlnerwlus (three-nervedl ft.-heads iin. to iin. in diameter, 
corymbose ; ray florets white, narrow ; involucral bracts linear. 
Late autumn. 1. sessile or petiolate, lm. to 4in. long, lanceolate, 
coarsely serrated, very variable, h. 2ft to 3ft Himalayas, Ac., 
1891. (R. H. 1892, p. 396.) 

A umbellatus (umbelled). The correct name of A. amygda - 
linus. 

A Vilmorlnl (Vilmorin’s). ft.-heads 4in. across, solitary or in 
pairs, at the top of a long, naked stalk ; ray florets bluish- 
purple. 1. 4in. to 6in. long, linear-lanceolate, acute, entire. 
Stems simple, h. 1ft to 2ift Western China, 1896. 

A. vlmlneus (twiggy).* JL-heads very small, usually crowded 
along the branches ; ray florets usually pure white ; disk some- 
times turning purple. September. 1. linear or narrowly lanceo- 
late, entire, or the lower ones with a few serratures, the longer 
cauline ones 3in. to 5in. long. Stem 3ft. to 5ft high, slender, 
simple, with numerous flowering branches. North America, 

A v. foUolosna (rather leafy). The correct name of A. 
foiiosus. 

ASTER, WHITE-TOPPED Bee Sericocarpus. 

ASTBRACANTKA. This in now included by 
Bentham and Hooker under HygTOphila (which see), 
and the correct name of A. longi folia is H. spinosa. 

ASTEBANTHEMTJM. A synonym of Smilacina 

(which see). 

ASTEBIAS. A synonym of Gentiana (which see). 
ASTEBIDLA A synonym of Athyixia (which see). 

ASTEBISCUS (of Mcench). A synonym of Odonto- 
spermum (which see)* 

A8TEBJSCUS (of Schultz “ Bipontinus ”). A 
synonym of Fallen!* (which see). 

ASTEBOMA VAGANS. 8ee Byringa Fungi. 


ASTEBrOPTEBUS. A synonym of Z«eysaera 

(which see). 

ASTER08FEBMA. A synonym of Felicia (which 

see). 

ASTEBOSTIGMA Included under Stauroctigma 

(which see). 

ASTILBE. Syn. Uoteia. There are about half-a- 
dozen species of this genus, natives of the Himalayas, 
Java, Japan, and Eastern North America. To those 
described on pp. 140-1, Vol. I., the following should be % 
added : 

A chlnenala (Chinese).* ft. white, with a rose or purplish tinge, 
densely clustered on rather short spikes. July. Stem branched. 
h. l^ft to 2ft. China, 1892. In habit this species resembles the 
well-known A. japonica, but the inflorescence is more loosely 
branched Syn. A. odontophyUa. 

A japonica folils-pnrpnrels (purple-leaved). An orna- 
mental variety having purple leaves ana stems. 1885. 

A j. variegata is known in gardens as Spiraea reticulata. 

A Lomoinei (Lemoine’s). ft. pinkish-white, in very loose 
panicles. A garden hybrid between A. Thunbcrgi and a variety 
of Spiraea astUboides. 1895. (R. H. 1895, p. 567, f. 185.) 

A odontophyUa (having toothed leaves). A synonym of 
A. chinensu. 

A8TIBIA (from a, not, and steiros , sterile ; in 
allusion to the absence of barren stamens). Okd. Stercu- 
liacese. A monotypio genus. The species is a stove, 
evergreen, stella te-tomentose tree, thriving in a compost of 
sandy loam and peat. Propagated by cuttings, inserted in 
sand, under a bell-glass. 

A rosea (pink), ft. pink, disposed in axillary, pedunculate 
cymes ; bracteoles throe ; calyx five-parted ; staminal cup 
truncate, bearing at the apex twenty stamens, all fertile. May. 

1. large, entire, palmately nerved, deeply cordate. Bourbon, 
1843. (B. R. 1844Tt. 49.) 

ASTBAGAI.US. Upwards of 600 species have 
been referred to this genus, three of which are indigenous 
in Britain. To those described on pp. 141-2, Yol. I., the 
following should be added: 

A Gilgeanns (Gilge’sl ft. deep violet. 1. silvery. Asia Minor, 
1896. Perennial. 

A hamosus (hooked), ft. pale yellow ; calyx matted with hairs ; 
heads six- to twenty-flowered, much shorter than the leaves. May 
to July, fr., pods Ain. to lin. long, cylindrical, much recurved. 

1. 3in. to oin. long ; Leaflets distinctly stalked. South Europe, Ac., 
1683. A curious-looking, trailing perennial. (S. F. G. 728.) The 
variety macrocarpus has large fruit. 

ASTBANTHUS. Included under Homalinm (which 
see). 

ASTBANTIA. Four or five species, natives of 
Europe and Western Asia, are included in this genus. 
To those described on p. 142, Vcl. I., the following should 
be added: 

A heterophylla (variable-leaved). A synonym of A. helUbori- 
folia. 

A minor (lesser). Jt. and involucre white, the leaves of the* 
latter about equalling the umbel. May and June. /. palmate ; 
segments seven to nine, lanceolate, acute, deeply ana sharply 
toothed, h. 6in. to 9in. Europe, 1686. There is a variegated 
form of this. 

ASTBAPJEA This genus is now included under 
Dombeya (which see). 

A tilise flora should be A. titia folia (Lime-leaved), and its 
correct name is Dombeya acutangula. 

A vlsoosa. The correct name is Dombeya cannabina. 

ASTBOCABYUM. About thirty species, all natives 
of tropical America, have been enumerated. To those 
described on p. 142, Yol. I., the following should be 
added : 

A aonleatnm (prickly), ft., females sessile; calyx, as well as 
the rather longer corolla, densely prickly, fr. sub-globose, 
unarmed. 1., leaflets linear, premorse. Stem tall. Guiana, Ac. 
A Ayr! (native name), ft., spadices often many on the same stem, 
erect, nearly 2ft. long, simple, at first included in a fusiform, 
densely prickly spathe. fr. liin. long, obovate, rostrate, densely 
bristly. 1. dense, 8ft. or more in length ; leaflets narrow-lanceo- 
late, long-acuminate, silvery beneath, 2ft. or more in length, lin. 
broad. Stem 20ft. to 30ft. high, lOin. to 12in. thick. Rio de 
Janeiro, Ac. 
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Astrocaryum — continued. 

A. Borstgnyanmn (Borsigny’s). A garden name for Stevensonia 
grandijolia. 

A. Malybo (M&lybo). The correct name of A. argenteum. 

A. mexfo&nnm (Mexican).* Jl., spathe shining chestnut-colour, 
terete, slightly prickly; spadix spicate. Jr. sessile, fusiform, 
straight or slightly curved, rostrate, densely setose-prickly. 

leaflets alternate, broadly linear, acute, straight; petioles 
tetragonal, channelled. Caudex cylindrical, 4ft. to 6ft. high. 
Mexico, 1864. (R. H. 1878, p. 148.) 

A. plotum (painted). A garden name for Stevensonia grandijolia. 
A. vnlgare (common). Jl., spadix persistent, between the 
leaves ; peduncle 1ft. or more in length, terete. Jr. scarlet, 
ovate-globose, lin. or more in length. 1. eight or ten, rarely 
more, very slightly curved, 8ft. to 10ft. long ; leaflets lanceolate, 
long-acuminate, white beneath. Stem 20ft. to 40ft. high, 3in. to 
Sin. thick, fuscous-greyish. Brazil. 

ASTROLOMA See also Stenanthera. A. longi - 
florum is the correct name of S. ciliata. 

AST STASIA. Syn. Henfreya. Under this genus 
Bentham and Hooker include Dicentr anther a and Mackaya , 
but the latter has been kept distinct on pp. 311-2, Yol. II., 
of this work. Asy stasia embraces about a score species, 
natives of tropical and South Africa, the East Indies, and 
the Malayan Archipelago. Leaves membranous, entire. 
To the species described on pp. 142-3, Yol. I., the following 
should now be added : 

A. bells (pretty). The correct name of Mackaya bella. 

A. eorom&ndeliana (B. M. 4248). The correct name is 
A. vidacea. 

A. macroghylla. This is figured os Dicentranthera macrophylla 

A. Thyraaoant.il a. According to the authors of the “ Genera 
Plan ta nun," this is the correct name of Thyrsaeanfhus tndicu* ; 
but C. B. Clarke, in Hooker’s “ Flora of British India M (iv. 497), 
classes it under Eranthcmum indicum. 

A. varis (varying). JL mauve and brown, disposed in shoit, 
axillary racemes ; corolla tubular. 1. ovate or lanceolate. Stems 
quadrangular, h. less than 1ft. Zululand, 1892. 

A. violftoea (B. M. 5882). The correct name is A. coro- 
mandciiana. 

ATALAJTTHUS. Included under Sonchus (which 
see). 

ATAT.AWTl A Syn. Chilocalyx (of Turczaninow). 
Bentham and Hooker include Severinia under this genus. 

ATELAlfDBA. Included under Hemiffenia (which 
see). 

ATHALZA 8PIHARUM. This is a species of 
Sawfly whose larvae are very destructive to Turnips. 
They are whitish when first hatched, afterwards assume a 
dirty green colour, and eventually are black. It is this last 
colour which is responsible for the numerous popular 
names by which they are known to farmers and gardeners : 
Black Palmer, Black Canker, Black Slug, Blacks, and 
Niggers. See also Turnip Sawfly. 

ATHAUTOS. A synonym of Fallen!* (which see). 
ATHANASIA. About forty species, all strongly 
scented and glandular, are included in this genus. Flower- 
heads yellow, homogamous, discoid, usually rather small 
and densely corymbose; involucral bracts imbricated, in 
several rows. Leaves alternate, often crowded or small, 
entire, toothed, incised, or pinnatisect. To the species 
described on p. 143, Vol. I., the following should be 
added : 

A. eritlmiifblla (Crithmum-leaved). J. -heads numerous, in a 
compound corymb, sometimes paniculate. July. 1. lin. to 2Ain. 
long, glabrous when adult, three- to five-cleft to the middle, 
rarely shortly three-cleft or entire ; lobes linear, elongated. 
A. 2ft. to 3ft. 1723. 

ATHRROPOGON. Included under Bouteloua 
(which see). 

ATHLIABTHU8. A syndhym of J usticia (which 
see). 

ATHOTJ8. Ord. Coleoptera. Another of the genera 
furnishing tiw objectionable “ Wire worm 9.” The most 
destructive species is A. hmmorrhoidalis , an elongated 
downy brown Beetle, from Jin. to $in. long, usually found 


Athoufl — continued. 

in the perfect state npon Hazels and Birches. The larvae, 
however, _when hatched, are very destructive to pastures 
and to cornfields. All the members of this genus are not, 
however, vegetarians ; one species at least, and that a British 
one, is carnivorous, feeding upon several kinds of other 
Beetles. Unfortunately it is a rare insect, though 
occasionally found in decaying Ash and Beech. See 
Wire worms. 

ATHRIXIA. Syn. Aster idia. This genus comprises 
about fifteen species of stove or greenhouso herbs or 
under-shrubs, natives of South and tropical Africa, Mada- 
gascar, and Australia. Flower-heads yellow, heterogamous, 
solitary at the tips of the branches or sometimes 'forming 
a loose, leafy corymb; receptacle flat, naked. Leaves 
alternate, entire, tomentose beneath. 

ATHROTAXI8. To the species doscribcd on p. 143, 
Vol. I., the following should be added : 

A. Gunneana (Gunn’s). 1. iin. to Ain. long, arranged spirally, 
spreading, slightly curved upwards, rigid, linear-lanceolate, 
widest at base, tapering to a spiny point, sessile ; lower surface 
glossy-green, convex ; upper surface fiat or slightly concave, 
frequently covered with glaucous powder. Tasmania, 1869. A 
large, tolerably hardy bush, closely allied to A. selaginoides. 
(R. H. 1869, p. 114.) 

ATHKUFHTLLUM. A synonym of Myrsine 

(which see). 

ATIMETA. Included under Rhodospatha (which 

sec). 

ATRAGENE. Bentham and Hooker include this 
genus under Clematis (which see). 

ATRAPHAXIS (the old Greek name given by 
Dioscorides, Ac., to Orache). Including Tragopyron. 
Ord. Molygonacem. A genus embracing about seventeen 
closely-allied species of hardy, rigid, much-branched 
shrubs, natives of Central and Western Asia. Flowers 
often fascicled at the nodes, hermaphrodite, four- or five- 
parted, the two outer segments often smaller; stamens 
six to eight, rarely nine. Leaves alternate or fascicled • 
at the nodes, narrow or rather small. The species here 
described are interesting plants. They should be grown 
in well-drained heath or sandy soil. Very little pruning 
will be required. Propagation may be effected by 
cuttings' or by layers. 

A. budfolia (Box-leaved). Jl. white, nodding, produced in Iona 
racemes. July. Jr. red. 1. deciduous, obovate, obtuse, tipped 
with a short mucro, light green, about lin. in diameter, the 
lateral margins undulated. A. 2ft. Siberia. 1800. Stns. Poly- 
gonum crispulum (B. M. 1065), Tragopyron buxyfolium. 

JL l&nceolata (lanceolate). Jl. pink, in terminal, loose racemes, 
leafless above. 1. lanceolate or oblong-lanceolate, acute or 
mucronulate, attenuated at base, penninerved, the margins 
recurved, h. 2ft. Russia, 1778. 

A. L latlfolia (broad -leaved). A synonym of A. Muschketouri. 

JL Musobketowi (Muschketow’s). Jl. white, about iin. broad, 
with red anthers and ovary ; perianth five-parted, the two outer 
segments reflexed; raceme terminal, the flowers chiefly in 
whorls. May and June. 1. lin. to liin. long, oblong, acute, 
crenulate, shortly pctiolate. Central Asia, 1895. (B. M. 7435.) 
SYN. Tragopyrum lanceolatum latijolium (R. G. 1894, t. 1344, 
f. 1-3). 

A t spinoM (spiny). Jl. white, tinged pink. August. 1. glaucous, 
Ain. long or less, ovate, acute, sub-evergreen, on short petioles. 
Branches ascending, horizontal, or deflexed. h. 2ft. to 3ft. 
Levant, 1732. (W. D. B. 119.) 

ATRIPLEX. About 100 species of herbs and shrubs 
are included in this genus ; they inhabit temperate and 
sub-tropical regions. Flowers monoecious or dioecious, 
glomerate. The following Bpecies should be added to that 
given on p. 144, Vol. I. : 

A. balimoides (Halimus-likeX A- white, all axillary, the males 
few in the upper axils, surrounded by females. 1. iin. to lin. long, 
mostly lanceolate or ovate-lanceolate, acute, on long petiolp. 
Stems diffuse or procumbent, 6in. to 12in. or more in height. 
Australia. Plant softly mealy-tomentose. The variety wwm. 
mentalis is a seedling form, growing 9ft. to 10ft. high. 1390. 
(R G. 1890, p. 105, f. 24.) SYN. A. nummularia monumentahs. 

JL Hallmm (Halimus). Jl. purplish, small. July and August. 

/. alternate or opposite, rhombic- oblong, h. 5ft. to 6ft. 
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Atriplex— continued. 

Sea-coasts of South Europe, Ac., 1640 A loose, rambling, hardy, 
sub-evergreen, glaucous shrub. 

A nummulaiia (money-like), fi. dioecious, in dense spikes or 
panicles. 1. mostly orbicular, rather thick, entire or scarcely 
sinuate • toothed, Ain. to lin. across, or on some luxuriant 
branches nearly 2in. Branches spreading, h. 9ft. to 10ft. 
Australia, 1890. Whole plant silvery-white tomentose. 

A n. n^owmtisntttHs (monumental). A synonym of A. halt- 
moides. 

ATTAINS A, About a score species, all tropical 
American, have been enumerated. To those described 
on p. 144, VoL I., the following should be added : 

A 6XO01M (tall). Jl. t spadix when fruiting 3Tt. to 4ft. long. 
fr. oblong-sub-pentagonal, acute, about 6in. long. 1. erecto- 
patent. Stem very tall (nearly 100ft.), erect, often lift, or more 
in thickness Brasil 

A spedoaa (showy), fr. ovate-oblong, conico-rostrate. 1. e recto- 
patent. Stem very tall. 


Aubrietia - continued. 

far in advance of those whioh the gardener of a century 
ago had at command. Besides the many desirable varieties 
of A. deltoidea there are some exquisitely beautiful garden 
forms, like Beautd de Bade, Fire King, Royal Purple, and 
Souvenir de Wm. Ingram. 

To the species and varieties described on p. 145, VoL L, 
the following Bbould now bo added : 

A deltoidea gran diflora (large-flowered). See under 
A d. Camp belli. 

A d. Lelohtllnl (Leichtlin’s).* A very ornamental form, with 
deep rose-colourea flowers. 1886. 

A d. Moore ana (Moore's). A tufted, compact variety, with 
blue flowers. Campbelli and Columnar are nearly or quite 
identical with this. 

A A olvmplca (Olympian) is a beautiful variety, having soft 
purple flowers. 

A snperba (superb). A form of A. deltoidea grceca. 


Fio. 135. Alpine Auricula Apollo. 


Fio. 136. Alpine Auricula Melaine. 




A spectabllls (remarkable). fi. y females temate or quaternate 
on the branches of the spadix, which is 2ft. to 3ft. long. 
fr. ovate, fuscous-tomentose. 1., inner ones erect, outer ones 
erecto-patent, 18ft. long, with pectinate leaflets, of neat and 
showy habit. Stem 3ft'. to 4ft. nigh, terete, nearly 1ft. thick, or 
almost wanting. . Brazil. 

AUBLETXA (of Gmrtner). A synonym of Sonne- 
ratia (whioh see). 

AUBLETIA (of Loureiro). A synonym of Faliurrui 
(which see). 

AUBLETIA (of Schreber). A synonym of Apeiba 
(which see). 

AUBBJETIA This genus consists of five species 
natives of Italy, Greece, Asia Minor, and Persia. Though 
Aubrietias are usually associated with the rock-garden, 
there is no reason why they should be so restricted as 
regards their use. They are equally beautiful when 
grown in a sunny border as edgings, or even in spring beds ; 
while they may also be advantageously employed on 
sloping banks, and even upon walls. Aubrietias are old 
inhabitants of our gardens, but the kinds available now are 


AUCTJBA Variegated Laurel. Three to five species, 
natives of the Eastern Himalayas, China, and Japan, 
are included in this genus. Flowers lurid purple, small, 
dioecious, in axillary panicles ; males having a small four- 
toothed calyx, valvate petals, four stamens, and a fleshy 
disk ; females having the calyx-tube ovoid, the limb four- 
toothed, petals as in the males, and no rudiments of 
stamens. Leaves opposite, petiolate, ovate or lanceolate, 
obtusely serrated, coriaceous, shining, blackish when dry. 
In addition to the species described on p. 145, VoL I., only 
the following variety calls for mention : 

A laponlca fknotn-albe (white-fruited), fr. pale greenish- 
white, much larger than in the variegated forms, i. wholly 
green, shining, stiff. 1893. 

AUDIBEBTIA (named in honour of M. Audibert, a 
celebrated nurseryman of Tarascon). Okd. Labiatm. A 
genus comprising seven or eight species of nearly hardy, 
villous or cano-tomentose shrubs, confined to North 
America. Flowers scarlet, violet, or bluish, resembling 
those of Salvia (of the 8. officinalis type) ; whorls often 
densely many - flowered. Leaves entire or orenate. 
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Auditor tia — continued. 

serrulated, reticulated. Only one species calls for 
description here. It thrives in any fairly good soil, 
and may be increased by seeds, or by cuttings. 

A. lnoana (woolly), il. pale blue ; corolla less than lin. long ; 
bracts pubescent and ciliated, tinged with purple. Summer. 
L spathulate or obovate, obtuse or retuse. entire or sparsely 
emulate, seldom lin. long. A. lift. California, 1827. (B. R. 

4UDIBIBTIA (in part). A synonym of Mentha 
(which see). 

ATJGEA (of Betzins). A synonym of L an aria (which 
see). 

AVZAOOPH7U.VM. Included under Zamia 
(which see). * 

axtbeliama. A synonym of Bassova. See 

Witheringia. 

AURICLE. An ear-like appendage. 



Fia 137. Show Auriculas : 1, Snitherfleld Green ; 2, Miss Prim : 
3, M&rmion ; 4, George Lightbody ; 5, Rev. F. D. Horner. 


AUXUCVZJL Since the issue of this work these 
charming spring flowers hare taken quite a new lease of 
life, and alike for pots, the rockery, and the flower 
border,^ they are appreciated at their true worth. Few 
florists* flowers can boast such a time-honoured record as 
the Auricula, of which there is abundant evidence that it 
existed in gardens three centuries ago. Unfortunately the 
Show section (Fig. 137) is not suited for outdoor work 
unprotected, as the beautiful meal-like substance which 
characterises both flowers and foliage would be spoilt if 
the plants were exposed to heavy rains. Against the 
Alpines, however, no such objection can be urged, as they 
are destitute of farina, and there is, in fact, every reason 
why they should be found in collections of hardy spring 
flowers. Two promising varieties in this Section are illus- 
trated at Figs. 13o and 136. Although many of the varieties 
which delighted our forefathers half a century or more 


Auricula— continued. 

ago — Champion for instance in the Green-edged, and 
Bichard Headley in the Grey-edged — are still amongst 
the best in cultivation, the majority of those of even 
twenty years ago have been superseded, thanks to the 
skill of the florist. In making a selection of the newer 
kinds, only those likely to withstand the test of time 
have been included in each of the following sections: 


Alpines.— Dean Hole (Douglas), truss large ; corolla large, well 
formed, centre deep yellow ; edge dark maroon, shading to 
crimson. Defiance (Turner), good truss ^corolla large, with 
cream centre; margin dark purple, shading to lilac-purple. 
Diadem (Gorton), a good old variety of the creamy centre type, 
the margin shading from deep red to paler red. Duke of York 
(Douglas), handsome truss; corolla full-size, orange-yellow 
centre; margin maroon, shading to crimson. Edith Lodge 
(Douglas), good truss ; corolla large, yellow centre ; margin 
yellowish-bronze. Evelyn Phillips (Phillips), gold centre; 
margin deep red, shading to pale red. Friendship (Douglas), 
good truss ; finely-formed corolla, gold centre ; margin dark red, 
shading to pale red. Mrs. Harry Turner (Turner), a beautiful 
variety, with cream centre : margin maroon-purple, shading paler. 
Mrs. Martin Small (Phillips), creamy-yellow centre ; margin 
maroon- red, shading paler. Mrs. Patrick Campbell (Douglas), 
vigorous plant, good truss ; corolla large, centre clear yellow ; 
margin buff, shading paler. 


Green-edged.— AbbA Liszt, neat plant, truss well formed, 
tube deep yellow ; paste white and dense, black ground ; edge 
light green. John Garrett (Adams), tube pale yellow ; good 
paste, dark ground, and full green edge. Prince of Greens 
(Trail), tube pale yellow ; paste fine, good dark ground ; edge 
superb green. Rev. Francis D. Horner (Simonite). tube 
gold ; paste white, black ground ; edge fine green ; corolla and 
truss large. Shirley Hibberd (Simonite), tube gold; paste 
white, black grounds edge fine green ; a very fine variety 
Snitherfield Green, a good variety, but comes slightly 
mealed sometimes. Talisman (Simonite), a very pretty variety, 
of fine quality ; small plant and truss. 


Grey-edged.— Colonel Champneys (Turner), good tube and 
paste, violet ground ; edge light grey ; a vigorous variety with 
slightly mealed foliage. George Rudd (Woodhead), clean 
yellow eye, black ground ; edge distinct grey ; mealed foliage. 
Lancashire Hero (Lancashire), fine black ground; edge grey, 
inclining to green; green foliage, Mabel (Douglas), tube 

g ood; paste white, black ground; edge greenish-grey; a 
nely-proportioned flower. Marmion (Douglas), tube yellow; 
paste white, black ground: edge decided grey, well propor- 
tioned; foliage finely mealed. Richard Headley (Lightbody), 
tube golden ; paste dense white, quite black ground ; edge silvery- 
grey ; foliage green ; a late variety. Ringleader (KenyonX edge 
fine grey ; foliage green ; this is the reputed parent of George 
Lightbody. Silvia (Douglas), tube gold -.paste good round and 
white, black around ; foliage green, william Brockbank 
' (Mellor), tube clear yellow ; paste good white, bold black ground ; 
decided grey edge ; larg$ truss of flowers. 


Self*.— Black Bess (Woodhead), tube orange; paste good white ; 
edge blackish-maroon ; foliage green. Buttercup (Horner), tube 
rich yellow; paste white ana circular; edge golden-yellow; foliage 
green. Charles J. Perry (Turner), a good violet. Heroine 
(Homer), tube rich orange ; paste dense white and circular ; edge 
dark maroon; bold green foliage. Mrs. Potts (BarlowX tube 

S old ; paste pure white ; violet margin ; mealed foliage and 
ne truss. Negro (Mellor), tube and paste gold, maroon ; 
foliage green. Rev. Charles Kingsley (Douglas), tube gold ; 
paste white; margin bright violet: foliage mealed, kuby 
(Simonite), ruby red; the finest yet raised. Sapphire (Homer), 
tube pale yellow : paste white ; violet-blue edge ; foliage mealed. 
Sir Lancelot (Dongl&sX tube orange ; edge reddish-maroon ; 
foliage green. Sir William Hewitt (Donglas), paste white 
and circular; a good dark self; foliage green. Vulcan (Sims), 
tube orange ; paste white ; margin black ; foliage slightly 
mealed ; very distinct. 

White-edged.— Dr. Kidd (Douglas), edge white and distinct ; 
foliage finely mealed. Heather Bell (Simonite), tube pale 
yellow ; paste good white, bluish ground, and edge well-defined. 
Miss Prim (DouglasX tube yellow ; paste dense white, violet 

E ound ; edge medium white ; free-growing mealed foliage. 

rs. DODWELL(WoodheadX tube yellow : paste white and dense, 
black ground ; good white edge. Princess May (Douglas), 
tube a good yellow ; fine blackish ground ; edge pure white ; 
foliage green. Reliance (Mellor). tube yellow ; paste eood 
white, aark maroon ground ; edge greyish-white ; foliage 
slightly mealed. Snowdon's Knight (DouglasX tube rich 
yellow ; paste dense white, black ground ; edge very white ; 
foliage mealed. • 


Beyond the pests referred to in Yol. I. there is only 
one addition to make. This is the “ rot ” to which 
Aurioula roots are subject. If, therefore, at the time 
of potting decay is noticed, such portions should be cut 
away and dry quicklime pressed firmly into the wound. 


Vo! V 
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AUSTRALIAN FEATHER PALM. See Pty- 
chosperma. 

AUSTRALIAN HAREBELL. See Wahlen- 

bergis* gracilis. 

AUSTRALIAN MINT BUSH. See Prostan- 
then. 

AUSTRALIAN PEPPER-TREE. See Sohinna 
molle. 

AUSTRALIAN RED BERRY or SEA BERRY. 

See R&godia. * 

AUSTRIAN ROSE. See Rosa lutea. 

AUTUMN TINTS. With landscape gardeners in 
particular, there has been a growing disposition evinced to 
inclnde in their trees and shrubs a due proportion of 
such as “ take on ” Autumn Tints. They make most 
effective colour-pictures at a very sombre time of 
the year, and the foliage alike on the trees and shrubs 
and when out is extremely decorative. The idea is 
worthy of extension, and all gardens large enough to 
give place to hardy shrubs and trees Bhould contain 
some of those remarkable for the effect of their foliage in 
autumn. 

The uses to which Autumn-Tinted foliage may be put 
are numerous. It forms a good setting for cut-flowers for 
various purposes. Sprays of Thoms with fruit, or sprigs 
of the popular Guelder Bose crowned with its glowing 
berries, are strikingly beautiful for placing in vases for 
table-deooration ; while for harvest festivals, and for 
indoor decorative purposes, Autumn-Tinted foliage is well 
adapted. 

The various forms of Acer palmatum , or A. poly- 
morphum , as it is frequently called, exhibit an almost end- 
less variety of leaf -colour. A fine colour-picture could be 
obtained by planting them in groups on sloping mounds — 
preferably facing Bouth or west, due regard being paid to 
habit of plant, form and colour of leaf — with a suitable 
background of green-leaved subjects. The result would be 
a perfect panorama of colour in October which would baffle 
even the skilled artist to reproduce. The stately 
Beeches and noble Elms are picturesque, and in 
spring, when the first-named are mantling themselves with 
leaves of the tenderest green, or in autumn, when the 
colour changes to shades of russet brown and yellow, few 
trees are more pleasing to the eye. The Amelanchiers 
Virginian Creepers, Rhus Cotinus , Nyssa sylvatica , and 
Parrotia persica, aro, when arrayed in their autumn 
colours, unequalled, much less surpassed, by tbo showiest 
foliage plant of our stoves. 

The most highly-coloured tints are given by deciduous 
subjects, and although we do not, as a rule, look to 
evergreens with a great degree of expectation, still, some of 
them assume pleasing shades from October onwards; in 
fact,* not a few reveal considerable beauty during the winter 
months. 

A few of the subjects falling under the designation 
above adopted rank amongst the showiest of flowering and 
ornamental foliage shrubs and trees — Eucryphia pinnati- 
folia, for instance, with lovely pure white flowerB and 
golden-yellow anthers, can scarcely be known too well, as 
it blossoms towards the latter part of July and August, 
when the majority of shrubs have given of their best. Its 
glossy green leaves, composed of several leaflets, are 
heavily tinged with orange and brown in October. 

The Thoms ( Crataegus ), again, in autumn, and particu- 
larly those of the North American representatives, are 
charming pictures in red, crimson, yellow, and gold. 
0. Crus-galli is an exceedingly beautiful tree, whose 
leaves, after assuming various shades of bronze-green, 
irregularly margined with red, eventually die off a rich 
crimson. The variety prunifolia is equally remarkable and 
quite distinct by reason of its purplish-brown, claret, and 
orange-shadingB. 0. splendens, C. arbutifolia , and 0. ovali- 
folia belong to the same group, and are characterised by 


Autumn Tints— continued. 
the crimson and scarlet hues of the decaying foliage. 
C. pinnaiifida , from Northern China, is conspicuous for 
its peculiarly bronze-tinted leaves set on red petioles. 
C. coccinea is a charming tree in the landscape in autumn ; its 
leaves, blotched with purple, hang on the trees until late in 
the season. G. monogyna ramulis-aureis, whose leaves are 
clear yellow in spring and summer, and heavily tinted with 
orange in September ; also C. tomentosa and 0. mollis , are 
all desirable. 

Liriodendron tuUpifera (Tulip-tree) has leaves which are 
distinct from those of all other trees ; they are four-lobed 
and of a pleasing shade of green, which in autumn changes to 
yellow and orange. The North American Witch Hazel 
( Hamamelis virginica) is of value in the garden in early 
winter, when its decaying foliage is suffused with yellow. 

The genus Ribes contributes its quota of glowmg odours. 
R. aureum (Buffalo Currant), which makes such a pretty 
picture in spring, when its drooping, slender racemes of 
yellow flowers are displayed so abundantly, is equally 
beautiful in October, when its smooth, green, much-cut 
leaves change to shades of rose-pink. The variety 
aurantuicum is even showier than the type, the bright- 
tinted foliage being very striking. R. prostratum is from 
a colour point of view worthy of a place in the rock garden. 
Its large leaves, of various shades of green, are tinted and 
edged with red, and before they fall are almost wholly 
crimson. Flowering Currants should be planted in ipasses. 
Kolreuteria paniculata is very attractive towards the close 
of September, when the deep green foliage assumes 
brownish -orange and crimson tints. Oxydendron arboreum 
(Sorrel-tree) has lovely crimson leaves in autumn. 

Enkianthus campanulatus is very showy in October, 
as its reddish-orange leaves are quite distinct; while 
if grown in a clear atmosphere its winter effect is very fine, 
as its bark is highly coloured. Some of the Spindle-trees 
(Euonymuses) stand out in bold relief in autumn time. 
The beauty of E. europmus as a berry-bearing shrub is 
known far and wide, as its orange-coloured berries and 
bright crimson capsules are very pleasing ; but no less so are 
the orange and brown tints of its autumn foliage. The 
variety atropurpureus is deep purple in spring and summer, 
and heavily shaded with orange in autumn. E. obovatus , 
allied to E. americanus , is also noteworthy; the leaves 
die off shades of reddish-purple and yellow. The square- 
stemmed E. alatus is rich in its autumnal colouring. In 
autumn the Amelanchiers are aglow with rich and subtle 
shades of yellow, chocolate, and crimson. Perhaps the 
most useful and ornamental is A. canadensis. The variety 
oblongifolia , however, is conspicuous for its claret-coloured 
leaves, and forms a striking contrast to the type. 

Pyrus arbutifolia is not only desirable for its gorgeous 
Autumnal Tints, -but also for its red fruits. All the forms 
of Pyrus Aria (Beam-tree) are more or less beautiful, and 
worth planting in the park alike for their charming 
foliage and attractive berries. Either for growing in the 
open shrubbery, or for training against a wall 6ft. or so 
high, Spirma prunifolia ft. pi. should be remembered. In 
autumn its small Plum -like leaves are deeply stained with 
purplish-crimson. The yellow-barked Ash (Praxinus 
excelsior aurea) is not only conspicuous by reason of the 
golden-yellow shades of the decaying leafage, but in mid- 
winter its brightly-coloured bark lights up the landscape. 
The White Ash (F. americana) is lovely when its large 
leaves are shaded with brown and orange. Cladrastis 
tinctoria in summer has the leaves a pretty shade of pale 
green, which in autumn gives place to rich yellow. 

Those who have seen Parrotia persica in the weak 
sunshine of an October day cannot readily forget the 
effect produced by its Hazel-like leaves, whioh assume 
the most brilliant shades of crimson and yellow. 
Betula populifolia makes a pretty picture, especially 
on a moonlight night, with its brownish-yellow leaves 
mingling with the green ones ; while the white-barked 
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Autumn Tints — continued. 
stem gives pleasing variety. The purple-leaved form of 
the European species also deserves mention, as its 
autumnal colouring is quite as distinct and pleasing as 
its spring tints. Although introduced nearly a century 
ago, Clerodendron trichotomum is by no means well- 
known, notwithstanding its acknowledged beauty and 
hardiness. When its blossoms have faded, the reddish- 
purple calyces stand out prominently, affording a pleasing 
contrast to the beautiful shades of chocolate -brown 
and orange assumed by the decaying foliage. Nyssa 
eylvatica has smooth • green leaves, which turn to 
brilliant shades of crimson and claret in autumn. 
Liquidambar styraciflua (Sweet Gum-tree) has deeply - 
lobed leaves, which in a young Btate are glossy green, 
and in October purplish-crimson. 

AEsculus Hippocastanum (Horse Chestnut) in autumn 
assumes pleasing shades of orange and brown, while the 
leaves of AB.flava turn bright yellow. The Maples {Acer) 
are grand trees for the park and garden, and the following 
are particularly showy in autumn: Acer rubrum holds a 
high place amongst Autumn-Tinted trees, for in October its 
leaves and petioles turn to shades of crimson, orange, and 
yellow. A. circinatum is very attractive when its leaves 
are stained with crimson and scarlet in autumn. A. tatari - 
cum has small Berrated leaves which die off a lemon 
shade. Then there are A. t. Qinnala (sometimes given 
specific rank), whose soft green leaves change to various 
shaded of bronze, red, and crimson before they fall, the 
bright red petioles affording additional colour ; A. macro - 
p hyllum, with its large divided yellow and gold leaves 
set on red petioles ; and A. pictum , whose leaves change 
from green to different shades of orange, yellow, and 
brown. 

Of the Norway Maple (A. pi atanoides) two varieties 
stand out prominently above all others — Reitenbachii and 
Schxcedleri. The first-named differs from the type princi- 
pally on account of its metallic-green leaves, which 
intensify in colour before they fall ; while 8chwedleri has 
bronze-green leaves, changing to gold and deep crimson 
as autumn approaches. The under-sides of the leaves are 
nearly old-gold colour. Another sort, A. insigne , is worthy 
of mention, as in autumn its leaves change to yellow. 
A. Heldreichi , a native of Eastern Europe, is also con- 
spicuous in autumn, its yellow leaves contrasting strongly 
with its crimson foot-stalks. A. japonicum aureum is 
a grand tree, whose beauty is shown from the time its 
clear yellow leaves are unfolded in spring until they die 
off in October, when they are heavily tinted and margined 
with crimson. The variety microphyllum , with its deeply- 
cut leaves, assume delicate shades of crimson and orange. 
A. j. vitifoliwn stands out conspicuously on a Bunny 
autumn day, when the deeply-cut leaves (not unlike some 
of the Vines) are a mass of crimson android. A. laciniata 
enriches the landscape with glowing shades of orange, 
scarlet, and crimson. A. macrantha is showy, with its 
small blood-red leaves and “petioles and red stem. 

The Cotoneasters are prized for their lovely berries, but 
C. horizontal^ deserves special mention, as it is the most 
conspicuous member of the genus when its decaying leaves 
present such vivid shades of scarlet and crimson. Cary a 
tomentoea (White Heart Hickory) arrests attention 
principally on account of its lovely golden-yellow leaves, 
composed of from Beven to nine leaflets ; it is, when 
properly placed, one of the most gorgeous of Autumn- 
Tinted trees. C. porcina microcarpa is equally beautiful, 
the decaying foliage beipg particularly bright. Vaccinium 
corymbosum , in October, is rendered attractive by reason 
of its brightly -coloured foliage, which is a lovely shade of 
red, not infrequently intermingled with various shades of 
green and brown. V. padifolxum and V. pennsylvanicum 
are likewise showy in their Autumn Tints. 

Dogwoods (Comus) are represented in nearly all public 
parks and gardens by one or two Boris only. C. alba, with 


Autumn Tints — continued. 
its red stems and variously-coloured Autumn Tints, is a 
well-known decorative shrub, especially for winter effect, 
and the variety, Spathi , one of the bost of the variegated 
Dogwoods, is becoming fairly well-known, too. The leaves 
are a beautiful yellow, marked with pale green, which, in 
antumn, is shaded with lemon-yellow and splashed with red. 
C. fiorida has leaves heavily -shaded and suffused with 
chocolate-brown and golden -yellow. C. brachypoda varxegata 
(a silver variegated form) assumes a bronzy-yellow shade. 
C. macrophylla is variable as regards its tints, and sometimes 
its leaves are not so highly coloured as at otherB. The small 
yellowish-green leaves of C. mas elegantissima are very 
attractive in October, when irregularly margined with red. 
Lonicera Maximowiczii is about the only Honeysuckle 
conspicuous for its autumnal colouring — rich shades of yellow 
and lemon. 

The Sumachs {Rhus) are handsome tropical-looking 
plants, which “take on” pretty Autumn Tints. R. Cotxnus 
(Venetian Sumach) is very noticeable; its leaves, which 
are retained longer than those of most of its congeners, 
are very showy. R. cotinoides deserves special mention 
on account of the dazzling colours of the decaying foliage, 
which are unequalled by any hardy tree. The normal 
colour is soft green, which, in early autumn, changes first 
to bronze-green, and later on to the brightest and moBt 
striking shades of orange-scarlet. Glorious shrubs for 
effect are R. glabra , and its variety laciniata. The latter 
is superior to the type ; it is a valuable addition to the 
sub-tropical garden, the leaf-colour in autumn being a 
mixture of orange, yellow, and red. 

Viburnum Opulus (Guelder Rose) bears leaves which 
are heavily Btained with crimson and brown. V. plicatum , 
V. Lantana , V. nudum , and V. cassinoides are also worthy 
of mention, too. 

The Oak is more often associated with the park than with 
the garden. Quercus coccinea (Scarlet Oak) gives colour to 
the landscape in autumn and early winter which is 
equalled by few trees. The colour varies from bronze- 
green to deep crimson. Q. heterophylla is dull crimson; 
Q. palustris (Marsh Oak) changes to yellow and red; 
Q. marilandica nan a, a small tree, colours finely in an 
open situation, the leathery leaves being bright green in 
summer and rich purple-brown in autumn; the large 
foliage of Q. velutina dies off rich crimson ; and Q. conferta 
(Hungarian Oak), with its deeply-out leaves, is gay in 
October when shaded with cinnamon, brown, and yellow. 

Of Azaleas or, more correctly, Rhododendrons, the mollis ; 
or sinensis, and pontica sections are particularly noteworthy 
in autumn. Barberries are principally planted for their 
flowers in spring and fruit in autumn ; some of them are 
brilliant towards the close of the summer months, when 
the leaves are p hanging colour. B. Thunbergi is effective 
when its small leaves assume shades of orange, yellow, 
chocolate, and brown. Sprays are admirably adapted for 
mixing with cut-flowers. Another species — B. concinna — 
has tiny green leaves, glaucous on the under-sides, which turn 
to bright red. B. virescens should be planted freely ; its 
leaves die off a reddish colour, and the red stems are 
effective in the shrubbery during winter. The decaying 
leaves of B. angulosa , a loose-habited bush, are conspicuous 
in October. B. vulgaris and the purple-leaved foliis - 
purpureis has foliage which is delightful from early spring 
to autumn. In a young state the leaves are deep purple, 
and ere they fall the colour changes to bronzy-purple. 
B. Aquifolium (Holly-leaved Barberry), an evergreen 
member of the genus, is a pleasing shrub at all seasons of 
the year, but particularly so in autumn and winter, when 
its summer greenery has given place to shades of bronze 
and brown, and in not a few cases to crimson and maroon. 
Nandina domestica , a delightful little shrub, has smooth 
compound leaves which are bright red in autumn, and not 
only are they amongst the first to change colour, but being 
persistent, remain attractive for a considerable time. 
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Autumn Tints — continued. 

Sprays or leaves are effective when used in con- 
junction with flowers for table decorations. 

Two Leucothoes are deserving of recognition — L. 
Catesbmi ( Andromeda Catesbsei ), bearing long, sharp-pointed, 
bronzy-purple leaves throughout the winter, and L. 
recurva, with purplish-scarlet leaves in autumn.' Gaul- 
theria procumbent (Partridge Berry) is a cheerful-looking 
evergreen, with leathery leaves heavily shaded with bronze 
and crimson in winter. 

Now as to climbers. These should include Actinidia 
Kolomikta , an uncommon free-growing olimber, which giveB a 
good account of itself in autumn, as the decaying leaves are 
heavily shaded with yellow, thus forming a good contrast 
to the reddish-coloured footstalks. Although usually 
accommodated in unheated plant-houses, Akebia quinata is 
hardy — in the temperate parts of these isles, at all events. 
In a young state its leaves are glossy green, but with age 
become suffused with brownish-purple. There are perhaps 
no more popular climbers for draping ugly walls than the 
Virginian Creepers, which in October are the admiration of 
everybody by reason of the superbly varied leaf-colours. 
Certainly no climbers are grown so extensively in town 
gardens, notwithstanding that they are bereft of foliage for 
a considerable portion of the year. Vitit quinquefolia 
(Ampelopsis hederacea) and Ampelopsit Veitchiiy now 
recognised os Vitis inconstant , are unquestionably the finest 
of self -clinging deciduous creepers. The leaves vary in 
both shape and size, but the. autumn colouring is always 
brilliant — shades of crimson, chocolate, and orange. 
V. Coignetim , which has received a great deal of notice 
during the past few years, and V. Thunbergi are both 
glorious in their autumn dress. V. Teinturier , a purple- 
leaved form of V. vinifera, is very beautiful, and deserves 
special mention. 

Ivies possess considerable autumn beauty when judiciously 
used. Hedera Helix atropurpurea (H. nigra ) in the early 
stages has glossy green leaves, but as winter approaches 
the oolour changes to a lovely shade of bronzy -purple, in 
which condition it remains until the following spring. 

Conifers form an interesting group. ‘The colour of some 
intensifies in autumn and winter, and Cryptomeria japonica 
elegant will at once occur as a typical example. Then 
there is Retinotpora ericoidet — now merged into the Thuia 
group — whose small sharply-pointed leaves are heavily 
shaded with violet from autumn to spring. The majority 
of the Biotas and Thuias also arrest attention in winter on 
account of the variously-colohred foliage. 

Two deciduous sorts stand out prominently amongst 
autumn-coloured trees — the Golden Larch ( Pteudolarix 
Kmmpferi ), with clusters of soft green leaves which change 
to golden-yellow in the early part of October, and 
Taaodium distichum (deciduous Cypress), which, from a 
oolour point of view, is most conspicuous in its autumn 
dress, although it is very elegant in spring, when its 
feathery foliage is being moved by a gentle breeze. Before 
the leaves fall the colour becomes dull red and yellow, and 
if near enough to be reflected in water on a sunny day the 
effect is superb. 

AVENUES. In forming an Avenue among the chief 
mistakes made are planting the trees in unsuitable soil, and 
not giving sufficient space between each specimen to allow 
of its individual character being displayed to advantage. 
Every Avenue should, if possible, be terminated with 
some definite object — for instance, a pagoda, tower, open 
scenery, Ac. Then, again, the width of the Avenue, as 
well as the amount of room between the trees, should 
be well considered beforehand. The kind of tree employed 
must of course decide this, as it would be absurd to allow 
such things as Bobinias (Aoaoias) the same amount of 
space as Limes, Chestnuts, or Elms. On low-lying wet 
soils it would be an advantage to plant on slightly-raised 
mounds, providing for drainage by means or broken 
bricks, stones, and such-like material. 


Avenues — continued. 

The*, value and beauty of the Horse Chestnut as an 
Avenue tree have been exemplified on many estates in this 
country, and the noble examples in Bushey Park, near 
Teddington, are of world wide repute. Although hardy, it 
should always be planted in sheltered positions, as its 
branches, being very heavy, are apt to split and fall off in 
rough weather. Fagut eylvatica, although not largely 
employed as an Avenue tree, deserves mention. It stands 
boisterous weather well, succeeds best in moist soil, and 
an Avenue of shapely trees is effective. It is an advantage 
to transplant the Beech frequently in a young state, so as 
to encourage as many fibrous roots-as possible. An Avenue 
of the purple-leaved variety would not be so attractive 
as one composed entirely of the type, as the colour seen in 
the mass would be too heavy. Used with discretion in the 
park, it is, however, capable of producing splendid effects. 

The fragrant Lime is a cherished Avenue tree ; and 
rightly so, for it is well adapted to such a form of culture. 
A moist, well-drained soil answers admirably, as when 
planted in very dry land it loses a large number of leaves 
prematurely, especially in hot, dry seasons. The autumn- 
tinted foliage is very attractive. The Plane-tree (Platanus 
acerifolia ) is familiar to everybody as the best of all 
trees for town planting. Vigorous, free in growth, and 
thoroughly hardy, it succeeds in all soils and positions. 
The Acacia is also a grand tree for towns, but 
unfortunately not used so much as it might be. 
In some respects it is superior to the last-named, 
as it is not so vigorous, stands hard pruning better, 
and may be employed with better effects in re- 
stricted areas. The foliage is a rich and pleasing shade 
of green. For small Avenues, Acer Negundo is well 
adapted, and Liquidambar styraciflua also merits attention 
for Avenues where the larger-growing sorts would be 
out of place. Liriodendron tulipifera grows freely, and 
forms a noble tree with a tall erect stem, and spreading 
branches supplied with deep green four-lobed leaves. 

Several Elms ( Ulmut ) are serviceable Avenue trees, and 
the large-leaved English is one of the best The upright- 
habited variety is worthy of extended culture. For general 
purposos the Atlas Cedar ( Cedrus atlantica) is much 
better and hardier than G. Deodora t which is often 
employed as an Avenue tree. 

For long and very broad Avenues Quercut Hem answers 
well. The beBt specimens are produced in moist, deep 
soils, and when thoroughly established they grow freely. 
Q. Tumeri is another ornamental Oak of free growth. 
Abies brachyphylla t a somewhat rare Japanese species, 
makes a handsome Avenue tree, but it requires good soil and 
shelter from north and east winds. A. Nordmanniana is 
perhaps the best of all the Silver Firs for decorative 
purposes ; it succeeds in all soils and exposed situations. 
A. Douglaxiiy now botanically recognised as Pseudottuga 
Douglatii , is a grand tree, with its tall stem, horizontal 
branches, and lovely foliage. Picea pungent glauca is a 
particularly showy and thoroughly hardy Conifer. It is of 
excellent growth in good soil, with an erect stem and 
stout branches. 

Cryptomeria japonica is an upright-growing tree, whose 
8 tern is covered with rough brown bark. Protection 
from biting winds and an open soil should be secured 
for it. Thuia gigantea , a vigorous North American 
Conifer, also makes a suitable Avenue tree. It has an 
erect trunk, short branches, and deep green leaves. Pinut 
excelta y P. Strobus, and Wellingtonia gigantea (under 
favourable conditions) are also serviceable Avenue trees. 
Araucaria imbricata has been planted extensively as an 
Avenue tree, as well as a lawn and park tree. It is 
sometimes made to cut ridiculous figures in the front 
gardens of many suburban villas. To see the true beauty 
of this peculiar tree, rich soil and a clear atmosphere are 
neoessary. Its value as an Avenue tree has, however, been 
over-estimated. 
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AVESBHOA. Only the two species described are 
included in this genu 3. They are indigenous in tropical 
Asia. Flowers small, eymulose, regular; sepals fire, 
imbricated ; petals five, hypogynous, twisted ; stamens ten ; 
cymes in short panicles. Leaves alternate, impari- 
pinnate, ezstipulate. A. Bilirribi is known as the Cucumber- 
tree. 

A V ERBUN CATOXL This useful implement is better 
known as the Standard Tree Pruner, and is in use 
in most gardens where tall trees have to be pruned. 
Probably the best is that mode by the Standard Tree 
Pruner Co., Derby, as it is easy to work and handle, 
making clean cuts. It is made in various sizes, and 
considerably economises labour. 

A V ICENEIA (named in honour of Avicenne, a 
celebrated Arabian philosopher and physician, 980-1037). 
Syns. Bontia (of Linnaeus), Donatio,, Halodendron (of 
Thouars), Sceura , Upata. Or d. Verbenacem. A small 
genus (three or four species) of glabrous or canescent, stove 
shrubs, broadly dispersed over the sea-shores of the warmer 
parts of the globe. Flowers small, sessffle, in contracted, 
head-like, pedunculate cymes ; calyx five-parted ; corolla 
limb five-cleft ; stamens four ; bracts shorter than the 
calyx. Leaves opposite, entire, coriaceous. A. nitida and 
A. officinalis are occasionally grown in Continental gardens, 
but they have little decorative value. 

AWN. A bristle-like appendage; e.g., those on the 
glumes of many of the Grasses. 

AXE-WEED. See Secnrigera Coronilla. 

A XENIA (named in honour of the Duke d’Ayen). 
Syn. Cybiostigma. Ord. Sterculiacese. A genus com- 
prising eight species of stove herbs or sub-shrubs, natives 
of the warmer parts of America. Flowers small, 
pedicellate, fascicled or cymose ; calyx five-parted ; petals 
five. Leaves serrated. A. Isevigata and A. pusilla have 
been introduced, but are probably no longer in culti- 
vation. 

AYRSHIRE ROSE. See Rosa repeno hybrlda. 

AZALEA This genus is now included by the best 
authorities under Rhododendron. 

Thrips, Bed Spider, and most of the other animal 
pests to which Azaleas are liable are now best got rid 
of by means of the XL All Vaporiser. This may be 
used without the least injury to the tender foliage. More 
troublesome to the cultivation of Azaleas indoors is, how- 
ever, bud-dropping, whioh usually follows if the plants 
do not receive a sufficiency of moisture at the roots. 

To the species, varieties, and hybrids described on 
pp. 149-50, Vol. L, the following should be added : 

A balzamlnoaflora alba (white), ft. white, produced in large, 
compact trusses, and lasting a long time in perfection. 

A h aurea (golden). ▲ form differing from alba in its bright 
yellow flowers. 

A b. earaea (flesh-coloured). /I. flesh-coloured, tinted with rose, 
and also with pale yellow when first expanded. 1887. 

The preceding are garden hybrids raised from a Javanese 
species. 

A dlanthlflora (Dianthus-flowered). A. of a rose or violet 
colour, dotted with brown, sweet-scented ; calyx lobes long, 
pubescent ; corolla 31n. in diameter : pedicels tomentose. May 
and June. L rather large, elliptic-oblong, softly hairy. Japan, 
1889. A vigorous, free-flowering, hardy shrub. 

A hybrlda DavleaU (Davies’ hybrid). ft. white. 1893. ▲ garden 
hybrid, supposed to have originated by crossing A. sinensis with 
A. viscose. (R. G. 1387.) 

A (shining). A form of A. viseosa. 

A obtnsa (blunt), ft. deep red, solitary ; segments of the corolla 
nearly oval and sharp-pointed, the upper one not much smaller 
than the others, and faintly blotched purple. March. 1. pilose, 
oblong, obtuse, narrowed at base. h. 2ft. China, 1844. Green- 
house evergreen. (B. R. xxxii. 37; G. C. n. s., xxv., p. 585.) 
A o. alba (white). A variety differing from the type only in the 
colour of its flowers, which are white, occasionally striped red. 
1887. 

A owsidswtaUs (Western), ft. rather unpleasantly scented, 
produced when the leaves are almost fully developed ; corolla 



Asalea — continued. 

white or rarely having a slight rosy tinge and a pale yellow 
band on the upper lobe, often 2£in. long. 1. obovate-oblong, 
lin. to 3in. long, nearly glabrous at maturity, but ciliated, 
thicki&h. h. 2ft. to 6ft. California. 

A rhomblca (rhomboid-leaved), if. usually in pairs; calyx 
minute ; corolla bright rose, liin. to 2in. across, sub-bilabiate. 
May. .1. sub-conical, l£in. to 2in. long, assuming a bronzy 
hue in autumn { the young ones silky, rhombic-elliptic, acute at 
both ends, hairy above, finely reticulated beneath. Branches 
slender, stiff, glabrous, the young ones strigose-tomentose. 
Japan. A much-branched, hardy snrub. Syn. Rhododendron 
rhombicum (B. M. 6972). 

A rastlca (rustic). This name has been applied to a garden 
race, said to be derived from A. sinensis ( mollis ) and A. occi- 
dental". 1893. 

Indian Asaleas. The following new varieties in the 
various sections may be recommended : 

Azalea lndica.— Doubleftoicered : Baronne Rothschild, rich 
purple ; very fine. Bernard Andre Alba, pure white, large ; 
semi-double. Bignonce flore pleno, lovely rose, imbricated, 
large flower ; very handsome. Comte D’Hainault, rich salmon- 
pink, upper petals spotted with dark maroon; very large. 
Deutsche Perle, pure white ; one of the finest of all varieties, 
very early, and forces well. Empress OF India, rosy-salmon ; 

S reity and free. Narcissiflora, pure white ; a useful winter- 
owering variety. Queen of Double Whites, pure white ; fine. 
Vbrvaenrana, salmon, margined with white; large and hand- 
some. 


Fig. 13a Azalea Indica. 


Single -ft oxoered (See Fig. 138) : Alba Delicatissima, white ; the 
foliage of this variety is richly variegated. Ami Charles 
Vermeire, crimson, with spots of a deeper shade on the upper 
petals ; of excellent form and substance. Apollo, white, striped 
with carmine ; a large and splendid variety. Beauty of Surrey, 
pure white; a fine variety of good form. Grandiflora Alba, 

S ure white ; one of the largest and best of the new varieties ; 

\ rand is, brick-red; an excellent variety. Hercules, rosy- 
crimson, with dark blotches on upper petals; very large. 
Madame Jean Nuytens Verschaffelt, soft satiny white, 
slightly tifiged with yellow at the margins : a large and lovely 
variety. Stella, rich orange-scarlet, tinged with violet on the 
upper petals; a splendid large flower. 

Azalea pontica.— Admiral de Buyter, reddish-scarlet; 
Auguste Mechelynck, white; Beaute Celeste, bright rose; 
Bijou des Amateurs, rose ; Bouquet de Flore, salmon ; 
Cardinal, flesh colour; Coccinea Speciosa, deep orange; 
Daviesii, white; Fama, rose, shaded with yellow; Gloria 
Mundi, vermilion ; Heureusb Surprise, pure white ; Iqnea 
Nova, carmine; Minerva, rosy-salmon; Nancy Caterer, j a. 
lovely yellow; Pallas, rose-magenta; Pucelle, light violet; 
Princess Adrienne, deep red; Queen Victoria, deep rose; 
Unique Jaune, deep yellow; and William III., orange. 
Azalea rastlca flore pleno.— Aida, rose, spotted with yellow ; 
Ariadne, white, shaded with rose ; Freya, whitish mauve, 
shaded with yellow ; Hora, nankin yellow ; II Tasso, light 
red; MftcfcNB, white, marked with rose; Piiidias, light rose, 
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■hading to deep yellow ; Velasquez, creamy-white, shaded 
with rose ; Virgile, pale yellow. 

Azalea etnenstB (8 yn. a. mollis).— Albicans, pure white; 
Alphonse Lavallee, reddish-orange ; Baron Edmond de 
Rothschild, red ; Baron Pigcke, deep red ; Chevalier de 
Beau, bright light yellow ; Comte de Gomrr, rosy -orange ; 
Comte de Quincey, golden-yellow ; Ernest Ba£h, red ; 
Isabella Van Houtte, clear nankin ; Konigen Sophia, orange 
suffused with rose ; Professor W. Roster, red ; ana W. E. 
Gumbleton, nankin. 

Azalea zinensiz Hybrids.— C harles Rogier, bright rose ; 
Dulcineet, reddish-orange: Edison, rose; Frere Orban, 
creamy-yellow ; General Brailmont, rosy-lilac ; G Loire de 
Belgique, lovely red; J. J. de Vint, pale orange, immense 
truss; M. Desbois, salmon; Souvenir de Louis Van 
Houtte, white, tinged with rose. 

AZALEASTRUM ADBIPLORUM. A garden 

synonym of Rhododendron albiflomm (which see). 

AZALEODENDRON (& compound of the names 
Azalea and Rhododendron ). Ord. Ericacem. This name 
has been applied to so-called bigeneric hybrids between 
Azalea sinensis ( mollis ) and some varieties of Rhodo- 
dendron. They should properly be classed under Rhodo- 
dendron, in which genus Bentham and Hooker include 
Azalea. 

ABABA About a dozen species, all natives of Chili, 
are included in this genus. Flowers hermaphrodite, 
fascicled, shortly corymbose, or somewhat spicate ; sepals 
four or five and Bomewhat valvate, or five or six and 
imbricated ; petals wanting ; stamens indefinite. 

AZEREDIA A synonym of Cochlozpermum 

(which see). 

ABTMA (from Azimena , the Malagasy name of an 
allied shrub). Syn. Monetia. Ord. Salvador acese. A 
small genus (threo or four species) of stove or green- 
house, much-branched or sarmentose shrubs, natives of 
tropical Asia, tropical and South Africa, and Madagascar. 
Flowers small, dioecious, crowded in the axils or in 
panicles at the sides of the branches. Leaves opposite, 
entire. A. tetracantha (Syn. Monetia barlerioides) has 
been introduced, but is probably lost to cultivation. 

AZOUiA (from azo,, to dry, and olio, to kill ; a dry 
condition causes the plants to perish). Ord, Rhizo- 
jcarpese. A genus embracing five species of stove or 
greenhouse, fugacious, floating aquatics, with copiously- 
branched stems, natives of North and South America, 
Australia, and New Zealand. Leaves sessile, minute, 
densely imbricated, deeply lobed, each lobe furnished 
with a midrib only. Steins sending out from the 
under-Bide into the water copious simple or feathery, 
solitary or fascicled root-fibreB ; branches bearing two 
kinds of fruit on the under-side (which, however, is 
not usually Been in this country). The only species 
in cultivation is best accommodated during the winter 
in shallow vessels in a pit or warm house, or frame ; 
but in the Bummer it will thrive in a small indoor 
aquarium, or the vessel in which it grows may be 
placed outside, and at this season acquires a rich 
reddish-purple tint. 

A. carollnlana (Carolina), fronds iin. to lin. . long. 1. gener- 
ally pale green, the larger lobes rhomboid-oblong, obtuse. 
Root-fibres solitary. Southern United States to Buenos Ayres. 


BABIAJTA. The species number nearly thirty. To 
the information given on p. 152, Yol. I., the following 
should be added: 

B. dlztlclia is scarcely more thAn a variety of B. plicata , from 
which it differs by its perianth-tube being distinctly exserted from 
the spathe (J. G. Baker). 

B. reflex* is a form of B. stricta with flowers smaller than in the 
type, the lower ones deflexed. 

B. ZOOOtranA (Socotran). Jl. solitary, almost sessile ; perianth 
tube Uin. long, very slender, the limb pale violet-blue, lin. 
broad, two-lipped, the segments elliptic, acute. September 


Babian* — continued. 

1. bifarious, 3in. to 4in. long, fin. broad, narrow-lanceolate ; 
petioles broad, compressed, h. 3in. to 4in. Socotra, 1880. 
(B. M. 6585.) 

B. strict*. B. viUota (B. M. 583) is synonymous with this 
species. 

BABIH GTONTA. Bentham and Hooker include this 
under Bssckea (which see). 

BACASTA, Included under B&madezi* (which 

see). 

BACCAURRA (from bacca t a berry, and aurea, golden ; 
in allusion to the golden berries of some of the species). 
Syns. Adenocrepis , Calyptroon , Microsepala , Pierardia. 
Ord. Euphorbiacese . A genus embracing upwards of thirty 
species of stove trees, natives of India, the Malayan 
Archipelago, and the Pacific Islands. Flowers racemose, on 
short pedicels. Fruit ovoid, obovoid, or sub-globose. 
Leaves alternate, entire or lightly undnlate-crenate. 
B. bracteata (Syn. Pierardia dulcis) has been introduced, 
but is probably no longer grown in this country. 

BACCHARI8. Syn. Molina. Upwards of 275 
species, all American, have been referred to this genus. 
To that described on p. 152, Yol. I., the following 
should be added : 

B. zaUelna (Willow-like). Jl. -heads pedunculate. L like those 
of a Willow, sub-sessile, varying from oblong to linear-lanceo- 
late, sparingly toothed, rarely entire. A. 6ft. Western North 
America, 1894. 

B. trimera (three-parted). Jl. -heads inconspicuous. A. 6ft 
Argentina, 1896. A leafless, greenhouse shrub, with winged 
expansions along the stems. It is more curious than ornamental. 
(R. IL 1896, p. 152, f. 50-52.) 

BACTERIA. These miorosoopie vegetable organisms, 
though popularly associated with certain diseases peculiar 
to man and other animals, are also responsible for several 
very destructive plant diseases, which are grouped under 
the heading of “ Bacteriosis.” Hartig, in his “ Diseases of 
Trees,’ * says that such diseases are characterised by the 
succulent parts of the infested plant being converted “ into 
a slimy, glutinous pulp, which emits a most repulsive 
8 tench.” Bacteria inorease very rapidly by either fission 
or by spores. The first is really a process of self-division. 
It consists of a gradual division of the body into two parts, 
each of which then becomes a separate and independent 
organism. Dutch bulb growers are only too well aware 
of the appearance of Hyacinths bo attacked by the yellow, 
slimy disease, found alike in the resting and active stago, 
and known as Bacterium (Bacillus) hyacinthi. Tomatoes 
are Bubject to a virulent form of Bacteriosis, in which 
the fruits are blackened. So also are Cabbages. In 
the latter case, Dr. Erwin Smith (of the United States 
Department of Agricnlture) Bays the symptoms usually 
begin at the margins, and consist in the yellowing of 
all affected parts except the veins, which become decidedly 
brown or black. Carnations, again, are affected. A num- 
ber of other plants not grown in this country are thought 
to be affected by these low organisms, but the whole 
question of Bacteria in their relation to plants requires 
further investigation before anything can with certainty 
be said. 

BACTERIOSIS. See Bacteria. 

BACTRXS. About a hundred species of this genna, 
all natives of tropical America, have been enumerated. 
To those described on p. 153, Vol. I., the following should 
be added : 

B. ao&nthooarpa (spiny -fruited). Jl., spadix about lift. long. 
ft. scarlet, globose or depressed -globose, armed with long, black, 
shining prickles. 1. 6ft. to 8ft. long, scattered on the unper part 
of the steins, spreading ; pinnae rather loosely disposed, linear, 
long-acuminate, lift. long. Stems often densely tufted, erect, 
12ft. to 15ft. high, very prickly. Brazil There is a variety 
crispata. 

B. elatlor (taller). This “ may belong to B. trichospatha, with 
which it agrees in habit, but from which it differs in the regular 
arrangement and smaller number of the pinnae, in the arrange- 
ment of the branches of the spadix, the rachis being represented 
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Ions, while in triehoepatha it is short or nearly wanting** 
(“ Journal of Botany," xv., p. 42). Brazil. 

B. Q«alpa6i (native name> A synonym of Oulielma tpeciota. 

B. dmpllolfirons (entire-leaved). /., spadix simple, lin. to 2in. 
long, nodding ; inner spathe as long as the spadix, glabrescent. 
/. bind, the two divisions oblong, entire, curved, acute, lOin. to 
12in. long, 2^in. to 3in. broad, broadly adnate at the flat base, 
diverging in an acute angle. Trunk 3ft. to 6ft. high. West 
Indies, «c. Plant devoid of prickles except at the tips of the 
leaves. 

B. trlebocpatha (hairy-spathed). JL, outer spathe pubescent, 
inner one almost woody ; spadix 8in. to 14in. long. fr. blackish- 
violet, globose. £in. in diameter. 1. 4ft. to 7ft. long, interrupt- 
edly pinnate ; leaflets all on the same plane, lanceolate, slightly 
falcate, long-acuminate, pale beneath. Gaudex dwarf, unarmed 
or prickly. Brazil. 

BAOU L ARIA. Syn. Linospadiz. Flowers green, 
monoecious on the same spadix ; spadices numerous, very 
slender, simple, longer than the leaves; spathes two, 
remote. Fruit green, I in. to tin. long. Leaves terminal, 
unequally pinnatisect; segments out or toothed at apex. 
To the species described on p. 153, Yol. I., the follow- 
ing should be added : 

B. Mleholltatana (Micholitz*). 1. oblong: leaflets remote, 
linear-oblong, acute, paler on the under-surface. Caudex and 
rachis furnished with scattered spines, which are thickened at 
the base. New Guinea, 1898. A very elegant Palm in a young 
state. Syn. Ceratolobus Micholitziana (G. C- 1898, xxiii., 
p. 251 ; R H. 1898, p. 263). 

B. PstrickUma (Petrick’s). A very elegant, pinnate-leaved 
species, as yet very rare in cultivation. New Guinea, 1898. Syn. 
Linoepadix Petrickiana (G. C. 1896, xxiv., p. 299, f. 87). 

BADAHIA. Included under Terminal! a (which 
tee). 

BBA. About seven species are included in this 
genus ; they are found in Eastern Asia, the Malayan 
Archipelago, Australia, and the Seychelles. Flowers 
bine, on axillary peduncles or elongated, leafless Bcapes; 
calyx five-parted or deeply ftve-cleft ; corolla tube short, 
the limb somewhat bilabiate ; perfect stamens two. 
Leaves radical, or those on the Btems short and opposite, 
ovate or obliqne. 

RSCKEA Bcntham and Hooker include Babin g- 
tonia (which see) under this genus ; it embraces nearly 
fifty species, mostly Australian, a few being found in the 
Indian Archipelago and in New Caledonia. 

BAEL-TBEE. 8ee JEgle Marmelos. 

BJEOBOTBY8. A synonym of MaBsa (which see). 
BJEOHETBA (from baios , small, and metron, size, in 
allusion to the sizd of the plant). Syns. Janxa , Kolbea. 
Ord. LUiacea. A monotypic genus. The species is a 
greenhouse, bulbous plant, thriving in a compost of sandy 
loam and peat, and increased by seeds or by division* 

B. oolnmellarls (Columella-like). Jl. one or few in a simple 
raceme, shortly pedicellate ; perianth red outside, yellow 
within, with a black spot at the base of the blade. Juno. 
L several, dry, persistent, firm, the lower ones 6in. to 9in. long, 
stem-clasping, tne upper ones gradually smaller. Stems simple, 
64n. to i2in. high. South Africa, 1787. Syn. Melqnthium 
uni/lorum (B. M. 767). 

TtxrH.TA Syn. Burrielia (in part). The species are 
all Californian. Flower-heads yellow, heterogamons, 
radiate, at the tips of the branches or long- pedunculate or 
axillary ; involucral bracts in one or two series ; receptacle 
conical. Leaves opposite, linear, entire, pinnatifld or 
pinnately cut. To the Bpeoies described on p. 153, Vol. I., 
the following Bhould be added : 

B. grmeSJIs (slender). /.-Asads solitary, having ten to twelve 
rays and involncral bracts, or when depauperated five or six, the 
former nearly 4in. long. Summer. 1. linear, entire. A. 6ft. to 
10ft. 1887. A hardy annual, branching from the base. (R. G. 
1887, p. 392.) Syn. Burrielia gracilis (B. M. 3758). 

BAHIA. Syn. Trichophyllum. Including EriophyU 
l urn. There are about a score species of greenhouse or hardy 
under-shrnbB in this genus, all American. Flower-heads 
yellow, heterogamons, radiate; involucre flat, naked or 
foveolate. Leaves opposite or alternate, dissected or lobed, 




Bahia — continued. 

or the upper ones entire. To the species described on 
p. 154, Vol. L, the following Bhould be added: 

B. oonfertlfiora (cluster-flowered). JL -heads disposed in small* 
dense, corymbose cymes; ray florets four or five. 1. small* 
mostly of cuneate outline, pinnately or somewhat ternately once 
or twice three- to seven-parted into narrow-linear divisions.* Steins 
naked at summit. A. 1ft. to 2ft. North America, 1888. An 
ornamental, white- woolly, hardy under-shrub. (EL G. 1888, 
p. 329, t. 1275, f. L) Syn. Eriophyllum oopfertijlorum. 

BASED. This term is applied to soil which has 
become set or hardened on the surface by the action of 
sun and wet. The condition is very notioeable where 
the soil is clayey or a mixture of clay and sand. Soil 
should be prevented from baking in a garden by the 
frequent use of the Dutch hoe in dry weather. Farm- 
yard manure will also act mechanically on the soil ; 
while rood-scrapings, ashes, or any other material that 
will lighten the soil and rendor it more friable, are 
beneficial. 

BAEEEIA (named in honour of John Gilbert Baker, 
F.R.S., F.L.S., an eminent botanist, author of the “ Hand- 
book of the Bromeliacem ,” and numerous other works). Ord. 
Bromeliaeese. A monotypic genus. The species is a stove 
or warm greenhouse, stemless plant, requiring similar 
culture to Tillandsia (which see). 

B. tlUandaloidee (Tillandsia-like). Jl. rosy-purple, about iin. 
in diameter, rather pretty ; petals much longer than the septUs ; 
inflorescence a loose panicle, 1ft. long, with ascending or spreading, 
racemose branches ; peduncle slender, about as long as the 
loaves. September. 1. densely rosulate, spreading, ensiform, 
acuminate, 6in. to 8in. long, iin. broad. Probably Brazil. (R. U. 
1889, p. 84.) 

BAKE&IA (of Seemann). Included under Flar&n- 
dra (which see). 

H AT. A IT A (probably a native name). Ord. Palmss. 
A small genus of stove Palms. B. perbrevis and B. 8ee- 
manni ,' both natives of Fiji, are included in the Kew 
Collection, but they are not in general cultivation. 

BALANOFHOBEJE. A natural order embracing 
about thirty -five species (in fourteen genera) of fleshy, 
parasitic herbs, of botanical interest, allied to the Euphor - 
biaccse. 

B ALAN OPSEJE . A small natural order (six or 
sevon species, in one genus) of Now Caledonian trees or 
shrubs, of botanical interest, allied to the Urticacem. 

BALANOPTEBI8. A synonym of Heritleria 

(which see). 

BALAETIUM (of Kanlfnss). Included imder Dick- 
sonia (which see). 

BAIaBISIA. Syn. Cruikshanlcsia (of Hooker)* 
According to the “Index Kewensis,” this genus includes 
three species ; they are of stove under-shrubs, natives of 
Chili and Pern. Flowers yellow, showy, terminal, solitary, 
regular; sepals five, imbricated; petals five, hypogynous, 
twisted ; stamens ten, free. Leaves opposite or alternate, 
often three-parted, without Btipules. 

BAIaBISIA (of Willdenow). A synonym of Tridax 
(which see). 

BAIaPOUBXA. A synonym of Wriffhtia (which 

see). 

BALLOT A ( Ballots is the Greek name of our native 
B. nigra [Black Horehound], and is said to be derived 
from hallo, to emit; in allusion to its rejection by cattle 
on acoount of its disagreeable smell). Ord. Labiates. A 
genus embracing about twenty-five species of greenhouse 
or hardy, perennial herbs, or under-shrubs, mostly found 
in the Mediterranean region ; one is broadly dispersed over 
Europe and Western Asia, and one is South African. 
The species are of no horticultural value. B. suaveolent 
is now classed under Hyptis (which see). 
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BA L SA M , GARDEN. See Dianthera pectoralis. 
BALSAM, POPLAR. See Popnlug b&Lsaxni- 
fera. 

BALSAM, 8BASZDB. See Croton Elutcria. 
BALSAM, WATER. See Tytonia natans. 

BATiSAMXPLUJE. Included under Hamamelidess 

(which see). 

BALSA MIN A. A synonym of Impatiens (which 
see). 

BALSAMITA. This genus is included by Bentham 
and Hooker under Chrysanthemum (which see). 

B. vulgaris (common). ▲ synonym of Tanacetum Balsamita. 


Bambusa — continued. 

the dead leaves that have settled in the centre oleared 
away so as to allow a free circulation of air. An annual 
mulching of well-rotted manure or good leaf-mould will 
be of great benefit in adding vigour to the plants. 
Bamboos are the most charming of all plants for sub- 
tropical bedding, and for planting as isolated specimens 
on the lawn they have few equals. To those described 
on pp. 155-6, Vol. I., the following should now be added. 
For a full account of this and allied genera the reader is 
referred to A. B. Freeman-Mitford's monograph, entitled 
“ The Bamboo Garden ” (London, 1896). See also Arnn- 
dinaria and Fhyllostachys. 



Fiq. 139. Bambusa palmata. 


BALSAMODENDRON. Syns. Commiphora , Heu- 
delotia. About half-a-dozen species, natives of Arabia, 
tropical and South Africa, and the East Indies, are referred 
to this genus. 

B. xeylanloum is now classed under Canarlnm. 
BAMBOO PALM. See Rhaphia tadigera. 

BAMBOS. A synonym of Bambusa (which see). 

BAMBUSA. Syns. Bambos , Ischurochloa. About 
two dozen species have been referred to this genus, natives 
of tropical or sub-tropical Asia, one being broadly dis- 
persed through tropical America. Bamboos should never 
be exposed to cold east winds, as these are far more 
injurious, especially when growth is tender, than severe 
frosts. The soil best suited to their development is 
a Bandy loam, enriched with cow-manure and leaf- 
mould. In very dry soils Bamboos make but little 
growth, and in very hot and dry summers the foliage 
is apt to turn a rusty brown, and fall off prema- 
turely. The plants should be examined in spring, and 


B. angustifolla (narrow-leaved). L 2in. to 4fin. long, tin. 
broad, tessellated, serrated on both edges, tapering to a fine 
point, pinched in about iin. from the end, sometimes striped 
with white. Stems 1ft. high, 4 in. thick, light green, shading to 
purple; branches solitary or in pairs, much longer than the 
lntemodes. China and Japan. A charming little species. 8m 
B. Vilmorini. 

B. Castillonls (Castillon's). 1. T\vl long, ljin. broad, serrated, 
variegated. Stems square, curiously variegated; one side of 
each intemode is dark green, and the other side yellow, these 
colours alternating at the next internode. A 6ft. Japan, 1886. 
Hardy. (R. H. 1886, p. 513.) 

B. ohrysantha (golden-flpwered). 1. 7in. long, liin. broad, striped 
with yellow, slightly glaucous beneath. Stems slender, 3ft. or 
more m height Japan. This is probably a form of Arundinaria 
Simoni. 

B. dlatloha (two-ranked). 1. borne alternately in two vertical 
ranks all along the stems and branches, lanceolate, bright 
green, tessellated, serrated, If in. to 2fin. long, fin. broad. 
Stems 2ft. high, zigzagged, rarely clouded with purple ; sheaths 
downy at first; branches solitary. Japan (T). Syn. B. nana 
(of gardens). 

B. e recta (erect). A synonym of Arundinaria Hindsii. 

B. fastuosa (proud). 1. 5in. to 7in. long, fin. to lln. broad, 
sharp-pointed, constricted lin. from the tongue-like end, 
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Btmbnia — continued 


serrated, closely tessellated, brilliant green above, glaucous 
beneath ; petioles long and well-defined. Stems 12ft. to 15ft. 
high, more than 3in. thick, very hollow, heavily blotched with 
purplish-brown; branches very numerous (sometimes eight to 
one node) and again ramified ; sheaths of a beautiful purple 
outside, deep claret within. Japan, 1895. 


B. gracilis (slender), 
and A. Falconer i. 


A garden name for A rundinaria falcata 


B. graminea (Grass-like). A garden synonym of Arundinaria 
Htndtii graminea. 

B. Hemonls. 1. narrow, 2in. to 3in. long. Stems 7ft. to 9ft. 
high. This is described “as one of the most beautiful of the 
genus, and one of the hardiest, bearing equally well the drought 
of summer and the ice of winter.” 


B. Hermann! (Hermann’s). A garden synonym of Arundu 
naru % macrosperma. 

B. Kan-Chlku (native name). A synonym of B. marmorca. 

B. Laydekerl (Laydeker’s). 1., largest ones about 6in. long 
and fin. broad, tapering to a fine point, dark green, with a 
poor, paler variegation, tessellated, more serrated on one edge 
than on the other. Stems 3ft or more in height, about iin. 
thick, stained with purple ; nodes prominent, 3in. to 4in. 
apart; branches almost whorled on toe upper nodes. China 
and Japan. Not a handsome species ; dies after flowering. 

B. macroonlntls (large-stemmed). A synonym of B. arundinacea . . 

B. marmorca (marbled! 1. bright green, tyin. long, fin. to 
sin. broad, serrated, prettily tessellated, constricted about £in. 
from the sharp point. Stems 3ft or more in height, purple, 
solid throughout ; internodes liin. to 2in. long ; sheath purple, 
marbled with pinkish-grey ; branches borne in threes. China 
and Japan. An ornamental species.. Syn. B. Kan-chiku. 

B Maiimowloail (Maximowicz’s! A garden synonym of 
Arundinaria Simoni striata. 


B. Hetake is a synonym of Arundinaria japonica. 

B. NsnaUma (native name! 1. sometimes 5£in. long and Jin. 
broad, tessellated, Berra ted, bright green, finely pointed, 
pinched towards the top. Stems round, slender, purplisn-green, 
lft to lift high ; main branches borne singly, but the branch- 
lets in twos and threes. Japan. 

B. (dwarf), of gardens. A synonym of B. disticha. 

B. NarQllra (native name). A synonym of Arundinaria Simoni. 

B. Neumann! (Neumann’s! A synonym of Arundinaria 
macro sperm a. 

B> palmata (palmate). 1 . 12in. to 13in. long, 3in. to 3iin. 
broad, tapering to a fine point, pinched in about lin. from the 
end, very sharply serrated, conspicuously tessellated, brilliant 
green above, glaucous beneath ; petioles stout Steins about 
5ft high, lin. thick, bright green with a waxy bloom. China 
and Japan. See Fig. 139. 

B. r* Tt "*** L of gardens. A synonym of B. tessellata. 

B. plleata (folded). A synonym of Arundinaria Simoni striata. 

B. pnmlla (dwarf). 1. 4iin. long, Jin. broad, covered with short 
hairs. Stems less than 3ft. high, unbranched. Japan, 1894. 

B. pyg mm (pigmy! l- 5in. long, Jin. broad, brilliant green, 
regularly tessellated, serrated, the upper surface bristling with 
little teeth, the lower downy; petioles well defined. Stems 
6in. to 12in. high, with prominent nodes. Japan. A dwarf 
but very rampant species. 

B. quadrangular!* (four-angled). 1. deep green, 8in. long, lin. 
bmod, serrated, minutely tessellated, lanceolate, pinched in 
about lin. from the point, tapering to a short petiole. Stems 
12ft. to 30ft. high, Jin. thick, quadrangular, having a deep purple 
band on the lower side of each node ; branches six or seven to a 
stem. China and Japan. Rare in cultivation. 

B. BagamowaklL The correct name is B. tessellata. 

B. aanananala (a geographical name). 1. ovate, 6in. long. 
Stems about lft. nigh, thin, erect. Japan, 1894. A hardy 
species, considered by Mr. Freeman-Mitford to be identical 
with Arundinaria Veitchii. 


B. SUnonil is synonymous with Arundinaria Maximowiczii. 

B. aterllia (barren). A synonym of PhyUostachys aurea. 

B. to— nllatn (tessellated). The correct name of B. Ragamowski. 
inflorescence a narrow panicle, on stems lift, to 2ft. or more 
in length ; spikes composed of five or six closely-set, one-flowered 
spfikelets, on the moderately short branches (2in. to 21 in.) of the 
panicle. L oblong, acuminate, 4in. to 8in. long, liin. to 2jin. 
bread, bright green above, bluish-green beneath, changing in 
yt^nmn to yellow, or with a broad yellow border. Japan, 1888. 
A very ornamental, dwarf, hardy Bamboo, also known as 
B. palmata , B. Ragamorvskix (see VoL L), and B. Veitchii. 

B. Vettchii (Veitch’a! A synonym of Arundinaria Veitchii. 

B. VBmorinl (Vilmorin’s! A synonym of B. angustifolia. 

B. Wlaanarl (Wiesener'a! Stems brownish-black or dark olive- 
green. Japan, 1887. Garden variety. A fine, hardy Bamboo, 
resembling in habit and vigour Arundinaria japonica (this 
the correct name of the plant described on p. 118, Vol. L, 
am A. IfetakeX 


BAND-PLANT. See Vinoa major. 

BANISTERIA. No less than sixty species, natives 
of tropical America (especially Brazil), are comprised in 
this genus. Several plants formerly referred here are 
placed by modern botanists under Hotaro pt r ya and 

Stigmaphyllon (which see). 

BANKSEA. A synonym of Coatua (which see). 

BANK8IA. About forty-six species of this genus 
have been described ; all are Australian, and most of them 
extra-tropical. Flowers sessile, in pairs, disposed in dense 
spikes, terminal or axillary, crowded within tho floral 
leaves; fruit-bearing spikes changing into thick, woody 
strobiles. To the species described on pp. 156-7, Vol. L, 
the following should be added: 

B» eriolfolia (Erica-leaved), fl. yellow ; spikes cylindrical, 6in. 
to lOin. long. 1. crowded, narrow-linear, truncate or notched 
at the end, otherwise entire, rarely exceeding iin. in length, 
with closely rovolute margins, h. 12ft. to 14ft. 1788. (A B. R. 
156; B. M. 738.) 

B. grandls (large).* ft yellow ; spikes cylindrical, 8in. to 12in. 
long. 1. often lft. or more in length, divided to the midrib into 
ovate-triangular, contiguous segments, the larger ones liin. to 
2in. long, and lin. broad at base, the lower ones gradually 
smaller, all flat, with several veins impressed above, prominent 
beneath, the under-surfjice pale. h. 40ft. 1794. One of the best 
of cultivated species. 

B. integrifolia palndoaa (marsh -loving! A variety having 
smaller flowers and shorter leaves than in the type. (B. R, 697, 
and LRC. 392, under name of B. palvdosa.) 

B. maro—cens (weak! ft. purple; spikes dense, oblong or 
cylindrical, 3in. to lOin. long, like those of B. media. 1. petiolate, 
oblong, truncate, serrated, almost obtuse at base, lin. to liin. 
long, about iin. broad, flat, minutely toraentose beneath. 
Branches tomentose. A. 5ft. to 6ft. 1794. (B. M. 2803.) SYN. 
B. preemorsa (A. B. R. 258). 

B. media (medium! JL yellow ; spikes oblong or cylindrical, 3in. 
to 6in. long. 1. lanceolate-cuneate, truncate, serrated, 2in. to 
3in. or more in length, iin. to Jin. broad, flat, tomentose 
beneath, tapering into short petioles. Branches hoary-tomentose. 
h. 6ft 1824. (£ M. 3120.) 

B. palndoaa (marsh-loving). A form of B. integrifolia. 

B. preemorsa (bitten! A synonym of B. marcesoens. 

B. prostrata (prostrate! ft. yellow ; spikes rarely above 3in. long, 
oblong or cylindrical, turned up at the ends of the stems. 1. 
erect, often above lft. long and lin. to liin. broad, divided about 
half-way to the midrib into broadly ovate or triangular, 
mostly obtuse lobes, thick, flat, and rigid. Stems prostrate, 
tomentose. 1824. (B. R. 1572.) 

B. serrata (saw-edged! fl. red; spikes oblong-cylindrical or 
rarely globular. 1. oblong-lanceolate, acute or truncate, deeply 
serrated, 3in. to 6in. long, iin. to lin. broad, coriaceous, flat, 
hoary or white beneath, tapering to the petioles. A. 20ft. 
(A. B. R. 82.) A very pretty species. 

B. speciosa (showy), of Lindley. A synonym of B. Victoriee. 

B. spinnlosa (slightly spiny! /• yellow, larger than in 
B. eridfolia ; spikes ovoid, 2in. to 3in. long, rarely cylindrical and 
longer. August. 1. narrow-linear, liin. to 3in. long, notched at 
the end, with a point in the notch, often bordered towards the 
end with two or three small teeth on either side. A. 6ft. 1788. 
(A. B. R. 457.) 

B. undnlata (waved! A synonym of B. cemula. 

Bt verticillata (whorled). fl. yellow ; spikes oblong-cvlindric&l, 
4in. to 8in. long. August. 1. usually in whorls of four to six, shortly 
petiolate, oblong-lanceolate or broadly linear, with recurved 
margins, white beneath, those of the flowering stems liin. to 3in. 
long? A. 12ft. 1794. (H. E. F. 96.) 

B. Victories (Victoria’s), ft. yellow ; spikes thick, oblong, 3in. to 
5in. long. 1. 8in. to 12in. long, divided more than half-way to the 
midrib into broad, triangular, acute or acuminate lobest the 
larger ones iin. long and broad. A. 12ft. to 15ft. (B. M. 4906.) 
Syn. B. speciosa, of Lindley (B. R. 1728). 

BANKSIA (of Domb.). A synonym of Cnphea 
(which see). 

BANKSIA N HOSES. Somewhat tender Roses from 
China, for whose introduction we are indebted to Lady 
Banks. 

BAFHORHIZA. A synonym of Alkali n> (which 

see). 

BARBA CEBTA. To this genus eighteen species have 
been referred, natives of Brazil, Guiana, and Venezuela. 

B. aquamata (scaly! A synonym of Vellozia squamata. 
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BARBADOS CEDAR. See Jvniperva bums- 

|yAP.WAP .BA Yellow Cress. About a score species 
have been referred to this genns by various authors, but 
according to Bentham and Hooker not more than six are 
sufficiently distinct to rank as such ; they are broadly dis- 
tributed over temperate regions, the genus being repre- 
sented in the British Flora by B. vulgaris (St. Barbara's 
Heath) and several varieties, of which the plant described 
as B. prsecox is one. See Cress (American). 

BABBS BE CAPTJCXN. See Chicory. 

BABB BBBY BUST. 'This well-known deep yellow 
Bust, found upon the common Barberry (B. vulgaris ), the 
much-grown Mahonia (Berberis) Aquifolia , and allies in 
spring, is but the Cluster-cup stage of the exceedingly 
destructive blackish Bust of Wheat and other cereals, and 
known as Pnccinia graminis, described and illus- 
trated in Yol. III. 

BABBULA. A synonym of Caryopteris (which see). 

BABXDXUS TBIH0TATU8. See Potato Insect 
Pests. 

BABB. This is largely employed as a plunging 
material for Pine-plants in pots. The tan is placed over 
a hot-air chamber and made into a bed, in which the 
pots are plunged up to their rims, the heat in the bod 
being regulated by the hot-water pipes in the chamber 
underneath. All plants in pots requiring bottom-heat 
may be grown in the same manner. 

BABX-BEETLES. See Soolytida. 

BABEEBIA. This genus is now included, by the 
authors of the “ Genera Plantarum,” under Epidendrum. 
To the species described on p. 158, Yol. I., the following 
should be added : 

B. Barkeriola (Barkeriola). A synonym of Epidendrum 
Barkeriola. 

B. eyolotella (circular), fl. very showy, disposed in a terminal 
raceme ; sepals and petals deep magenta ; lip white, margined 
magenta, broad, emarginate. February and March. 1. distichous, 
ligulate oblong, acute. Stems as thick as a quill. Mexico. 
(W. O. A. iv. 148.) 

B. eleg&ns noblllor (nobler). A fine, large-flowered variety, 
having a blackish-purple spot on the lip. 1886. 



Fin. 140. Flower of Rarkf.ria Lindleyana. 


B. IatndleyanA. This species is one of the most beautiful in 
the whole genns. See Fig. 140. 

B. spectabills. A showy species, which is at its !>ost about 
midsummer. See Fig. 141. 


Barker!* continued. 



Fiu. 141. Fiajwkr of Rarkf.ria spectabilis. 


B. Yanneriana (Vanner’s). fl. fine rosy-purple, with a small, 
whitish disk on the lip, equal in shape to those of B. Lindleyana ; 
lip* rounded, acute, much like that of B. Skinneri. 1885. A fine 
plant, intermediate in character between the two species named. 

BABBHOUSIA BUBBA. A synonym of Crept* 
rubra (which see). 

BAHT UCE. A popular name for Scale Insects. 

BABX-WOUNDS. These are of far greater con- 
sequence than is usually attached to them by the gardener, 
especially in the oase of dicotyledonous trees. Wounds 
may result from a number of causes, chief amongst 
which are careless pruning, hard knocks at felling time, 
cuts from scythes and mowing-machines, and barking by 
cattle, deer, and small mammals like mice. Trees so 
injured are liable to various forms of “rot/’ some of 
the most destructive being those for which fungi like 
Ar/ni77aria mellea (Agaricus melleus) are responsible. 
Destructive insects like Sirex gigas (Horn-tailed Sawfly) and 
.certain Ants also find a ready access by means of wounds. 

BABLEBIA. This genus embraces about sixty 
species of herbs and shrubs, mostly natives of Asia and 
tropical and South Africa, the few American ones being 1 
principally Mexican or Columbian. Corolla tube long, 
the limb of five rounded or ovate lobes. Leaves opposite, 
entire, the axils often armed with spines* To those 
described on p. 158, Vol. I., the following should be added. 
See also Baarleriola. 

B. crista ta (crested), fl. purplish-blue or white ; corolla I4in. 
long, the lobes ovate, 4m. long ; spikes ovate, often compound, 
dense. July. 1. oblong or elliptic, acute, lin. to 4in. long 
(according to locality. «a) Branches and leaves yellow-hairy. 
Bub-tropical. India, 1796. Plant erect or diffuse. (B. MT1615.) 
B. gentlanoldes (Gentian-like). A synonym of B. flam. 

B. involuerata (involucred). fl. blue ; sepals lin. long, 
elongated-elliptic ; corolla 2in. long, the lobes obovate-elliptic ; 
racemes few-flowered, axillary ; brae tool es lanceolate or linear. 
1. elliptic, 44in. long, l|in. broad, narrow at both ends. Indio. 
Plant yellow-strigose. 

B. L elata (tall), fl. dark blue, 24in. across. A. 6ft. Singapore, 
1890. A compact, showy variety. 

B. repens (creeping), fl. axillary, solitary, sessile or shortly 
pedicellate; corolla pale, rather dull rosy-red, 2in. long, the 
tube funnel -shaped, the limb 14 in. in diameter, of five oblong 
lobes. Julv. 1. opposite, appearing as if fascicled, lin. to 24in. 
long, elliptic-ovate or obovate ; petioles £in. to 4in. long. Stems 
lft. to 2ft. long, prostrate. Eastern tropical Africa, 1875. 
G*. M. 6954.) 

B. solanifolia (Solanum-leaved) A synonym of Barleriola 
. Kolanifolia. 
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BABLEBIOLA (a diminutive of Barleria , to which 
genus this is related). O&D. Acanthacese. A small genus 
(two species) of small, much-branched, stove shrubs, with 
axillary spines, natives of Cuba and San Dominga. Flowers 
small, fascicled in the axils, sub-sessile ; bracteoles small, 
subulate. Leaves small. B. solanifolia (Syn. Barleria 
Bolanifolia) has been introduced, but is probably no longer 
grown. 

BAKU h Included under Orchis (which see). 

barnadesla Syn. Xenophonta. Including Bacazia. 
About ten species, all natives of South America, are 
included in this genus. Flower-heads purple or pink, 
homogamous, corymbose at the tips of the branches, sub- 
radiate, rarely with only one floret ; involucral bracts in 
many series, the outer ones gradually shortening ; 
receptacle flat. Leaves alternate, often fascicled at the 
axils, entire, three-nerved or penniveined. 

BAROSMA. Fifteen species are included in this 
genus. 

B. erenulata (slightly crenateX The correct name of B. lat\folia. 
(B. M. 3413.) Syns. B. erenata , Bucco crmata, Diotrma latifolia 
(L. B. C. 290). 

B. sooparla (Broom-like). The correct name of B. dioica. 

BARRALDEIA. A synonym of Carallia (which 
see). 

BARBED YELLOW MOTH. See Cidaria. 

BARRINGTONIA. This genus embraces about a 
score species, natives of tropical Africa, Asia, and Australia. 
Petals four, rarely five ; stamens numerous, in many series. 
To the species described on p. 159, Yol. I., the following 
should be added. See also Stravadium (which is included 
under this genus by Bentham and Hooker). 

B. aamoensls (SamoanX ft . in long, simple, axillary, pendulous 
racemes, 2ft. long, with a reddish-brown rachis ; petals scarlet, ' 
ball-like before expansion, when expanded nearly lin. long, 
reflexed; stamens yellow, very numerous, forming a sort 
of brush 3in. in diameter. May. 1. sessile, 1ft. to 2ft. long, 
spreading and decurved, oblanceolate, narrowed to a very 
snort petiole. Polynesia, 1851. A tall, handsome tree. (B. M. 
7337^ Syns. Butonica garnoensis (T. L. S. ser. ii. Bot. i., 
p. 75, f. 20-25), Stravadium insi/jne (F. d. S. vii., tt. 654-5X 

RARRIHQTONIACRC. Included under Myr- 
tacSB (which see). 

HARROTIA, Included under Fan dan us (which see). 

BARTHOLXHA (named in honour of Thomas 
Bartholin, a celebrated Danish anatomist and physiologist, 
born in 1616). Obd. Orchidese. A monotypic genus. The 
species is a remarkable, small, tuberous, terrestrial Orchid, 
requiring cool-house treatment and a sandy-loam soil. 
Propagated by divisions. 

B. poctlliata (comb-like). Spider Orchid, ft. very pale lilac, 2in. 
t«» 3in. bruad across the numerous spreading, comb-like threads 
into which each segment of the three-j>arted up is divided ; sepals 
erect; petals straight or falcate ; scape 3in. to 4in. high, reddish- 
brown. July. 1. solitary, orbicular, Jin. to lin. in diameter, 
«*on*ex, deeply two-lobed, lying flat on the ground. Tuber ovoid, 
iin. long. Cape of Good Hope, 1787. (B. M. 7450.) 

BARTOLXHA. A synonym of Tridax (which *«#). 

BART8XA (named by Linnscus in honour of his friend 
John Bartsch, M.D.). Syn. Latriopera. Including 
Eufragia. Ord. 8craphularinese. A genus comprising 
about sixty species of mostly hardy, annual or perennial, 
usually erect herbs, natives of Europe, extra-tropical Asia, 
North and South Africa, and the mountains of South 
America. FIpwers sessile or shortly pedicellate, the upper 
ones often forming a spike ; calyx five-cleft ; corolla tube 
straight or incurved, the limb bilabiate, the anterior lip 
with three spreading lobes ; stamens four, didynamous. 
Leaves opposite, the upper floral ones decreasing. Three 
of the species — B. alpina, B. Odontites , and B. viscosa — are 
natives of Britain, but none arq of any particular valne as 
garden plants. 

B. OOedSM (scarlet). A synonym of CastUleja coccinea. 

B. (pole). A synonym of Castilleja pallida. 


BARWOOD. See B&phia. 

BARYOSMA. A synonym of Dipteryx (which see). 

EASE. That part of a leaf or other organ which is 
attached to its support. 

BASEL A. See Basella. 

BASELLA. Obd. Chenopodiacese. This genus is 
monotypic, according to Bentham and Hooker, and the 
correct name of the species, as given in the “ Flora of 
British India,” is B. rubra. 

B. tnberoaa (fcuberousX A synonym of Ullucus tuberosus . 

BASILJEA. A synonym of Encomia (which see). 

BASXLEOFHYTA. A synonym of Field!* (which 

see). 

BASSXA. Syn. Dasyaulus. This genus embraces 
about eighty species, natives of the East Indies and the 
Malayan Archipelago. 

BASSO VIA. The correct name of Withering!* 

(which see). 

BAST. See Scirpua lacnatria. 

BASTARD CLOVER. See Trifolium hybridum. 

BASTARD CRESS. See Thlaapi. 

BASTARD FEVERFEW. See Farthenium 
Hyaterophorua. 

BASTARD KARE’S-EARS. See Fhyllia Nobla. 

BASTARD IRONWOOD. See Trichilia hirta. 

BASTE RIA. A synonym of Berkheya (which 
see). 

BATEMANEXA. According to Beqtham and Hooker, * 
this iB now a monotypic genus, the only true species being 
B. Colley i. Several of the species have been transferred 
to Sygopetalum (which see). 

BATIDEJE. A monotypic natural order, allied to 
Polygonacem , the species being a tropical seaside shrub 
of botanical interest only. 

BATONEU8 FOFULI. See Fopulna. 

BATS ( Cheiroptera ) are of especial interest to the 
farmer and gardener, because they are entirely insect- 
eaters, so far as the representatives in England are con- 
cerned, and therefore of immense benefit. To the naturalist 
they are likewise of interest, because of the fact that they 
are the only mammals capable of flight. There is no need 
here to refer in. detail to the peculiar modification of the 
bones of the fore-limb, or the leathery membrane 
enabling them to fly. Hero we are chiefly concerned with 
their habits, which are nocturnal or crepuscular, and as 
before stated, insect-eating. They are exceedingly useful 
in keeping down some of the worst pests against which 
gardeners and farmers have to contend— the Cockchafers 
and Juno Bugs. Of the first-named a single Bat has 
been known to take as many as thirteen in succession. 
Bats also devour enormous quantities of Dipterous insects 
(Flies) and the smaller and very injurious Moths (Micro- 
Lepidaptera). There are some sixteen species found in this 
country, although some are rare or local. All, however, 
should be strictly preserved. 

BATSCHXA LONGIFLORA. A synonym of 

Lithoapermum anguatifolium (which see). 

BAT’S- WING FERN. See Fteria inciaa. 

BATXERA. There are two or three species. B. humilis 
is a variety of B. rubioides. 

B. rubioides microphylla (small-leavedX ft- small, on 

long and slender pedicels. 1., leaflets mostly about yin. long. 

Plant small, slender, and prostrate. . . 

BATJHINIA. As many as 130 species of this genus 
have been described ; they are broadly dispersed over 
tropical regions. To those described on pp. 161-2, 
Vol. I., the following should be added: 

B. Galpinl (Galpin’s). ft. crimson or scarlet, six to ten in a 

leaf-opposed raceme ; petals lin. to liin. long, with a claw as 
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long as the orbicular limb. October. L petiolate, lin. to 3in. 
long, orbicular or transversely broadly oblong, broadly tiro- 
lobed, pale green. A. 5ft. to 10ft Transvaal, 1895. A half- 
climbing shrub. (B. M. 7494.) 

B. grandlflora (large-flowered). Jl. pure white, very large, 

S ding in the night, solitary at the tips of the axillary 
cles. 1. ovate or cordate at base. Branches spiny, 
u to 20ft. Andes, 1897. Tree. (R. H. 1897, p. 393, f. 126.) 
B. yariegata. This is figured in B. M. 6818. 

B. V. Candida (white), fi. pure white, large, fragrant. 
1. bright green, A. 5ft. Tropical Asia, 1893. A handsome 
shrub. (B/M. 7312; J. 1L 189$, sxvi., p. 277, f. 54.) 

BAUKANNIA. A synonym of Damnacanthufl 

(which see). 

BAY-LBAVBD WILLOW. See Saliz pent- 
andra. 

BBAD-TREB. See Ormosia. 

BEAM-TREB, SWEDISH. See Fyrmi inter- 
media. 

BEAN. Broad and Long-Podded Sorts. For early 
sowing tho best are : Aquaduloe, Bunyard’s Exhibition, 
Dobbie’s Champion, and Giant Seville Long-pod. The 
pods of these are all very long and freely produced, but the 
Beans are not so good in flavour as the Windsor section, 
which are a little later than the Long-pods. The foliowring 
are the best of the Windsor olass : Green Windsor, 
Harlington Windsor, and Improved Broad Windsor. 

Beans, Dwarf or French. Sqgts . The following are 
best for forcing : Emperor William (this is the earliest 
forcing variety), Ne Pins Ultra, Osborn’s Dwarf Prolific, 
and Williams’ Early Prolific. For outside sowing : Best 
of All, Canadian Wonder, Mammoth Long-podded Negro, 
and Princess. There are a number of Golden- Butter, or 
Wax-podded varieties, that so far have not found favour in 
Britain. The majority of the sorts are dwarf, and, as <tbe 
name indicates, the pods are of a waxy golden colour, and 
are cooked whole, the flavour being good if the pods are 
picked young. The best of this class is Barr’s Golden 
Wax-pod. There is also a Climbing French Bean under 
the names of Veitoh’s Climbing French Bean and Sutton’s 
Tender and True. It is earlier than the Scarlet Runners, 
a great bearer, and of good flavour. 

Runners, or Climbing Kidney Beans. 8 orts : 
Champion Scarlet, Giant White Czar, Girtford Giant, Hill’s 
Prize Scarlet, Ne Plus Ultra Scarlet, and Sutton’s Prize 
Winner. 

BEAH ANTHBACNOSB ( Colletotrichum Unde - 
muthianum ). A well-marked fungus, characterised, as its 
common name denotes, by a black spotting. In America 
the disease is very prevalent, and as it may be readily 
introduced by infected seed the gardener must exercise 
great care at sowing time. To treat the seed to a 
fungicide docs not seem to be of much avail, judging 
by the report of Professor Beach, of Iowa, who has 
made a special study of Bean diseases. Pods, foliage, 
and stems are all affected, and very young seedlings as 
well as fully-matured plants. At first the spots are small, 
but as the disease progresses they increase in size, 
coalosce, and pit : usually they are edged with red. 

Preventive measures consist, according to Professor 
Beach, in the selection of sound seed (that with dark 
pits should be rejected), the prompt removal of infected 
seedlings (the stoms should be watched for discoloured 
patches), and thoroughly spraying with weak Bordeaux 
Mixture at intervals. 

BEAN BUST. See Pea Fungi. 

BEAN, UNDERGROUND. See Voandxeia sub- 
terranea. 

BEARD. A tuft of hairs ; the awns of Grasses. 

BEARDGRASS. Folypogon. 

BBATSONIA PORTULACIFOLIA. A synonym 
of Frankenia portulacifolia (which >re). 


. BEAU C ARNE A is the correct name of Nolina 

(which see). 

BBAUKARNOISIA. A synonym of ToYOmita 

(which see). 

BBAUMONTIA. This genus embraces four species 
of tall, stove trees or shrubs, natives of the East Indies 
and the Malayan Archipelago. Flowers white, large, 
Bcented, disposed in terminal cymes; calyx five-parted; 
corolla funnel-shaped, .with a short tube and five twisted 
lobes. Leaves opposite, membranous, often bearing small 
glands at the axils. To the species described on p. 164, 
Vol. I., the following variety should be added: 

B. grandlflora superba (superb). This is a lovely variety, 

with white, trumpet-shaped flowers. 1894. 

BECTUM. Included under Ocimum (which see). 

BEDDING PLANTS. At one time this term was 
practically restricted to the ordinary summer occupants 
of Beds and borders, and a few sub-tropioal Bedders. 
To-day it has a far wider meaning, and Bedding Plants 
may very well be divided into three gronps, according to 
the season of the year in which they are employed — Spring, 
Summer, or Autumn. First as to 

Summer Bedders. For these it is now generally 
recognised that a long-continued display of flowers, 
is very exhausting to the soil, and consequently a good 
foundation must be laid. The Beds should be well- 
drained, well-manured, and deeply-worked. The benefits 
to be derived from deep cultivation are many : it gives 
a greater degree of openness to the soil, so that the roots 
can penetrate the more easily, and in dry seasons descend 
to where the soil is moist, thus escaping, to a greater 
degree, the evils of drought. In wet seasons, the surplus 
water also escapes more readily to the drains and subsoil, 
instead of standing about the roots of the plants and 
causing theii; (’ecay. An excellent plan to adopt is to 
trench the Beds to a depth of 2ft. every second season, and 
time thus spent will be well repaid by the superior health 
and beauty of the plants grown. 

As to soil, the best for the cultivation of the majority of 
Bedding Plants is undoubtedly a deep, light loam, resting 
on a dry subsoil. If the soil is very light and sandy, it 
is greatly improved by having a quantity of heavy loam 
incorporated with it ; but if it is naturally unsuitable, the 
best way to remedy the evil is to excavate the original 
soil to a depth of 2ft., replacing it with, say, a compost 
of two parts friable loam and one part leaf -mould. 

If plants are to be grown in the same ground for several 
consecutive years, manure must be applied to the soil, or it 
will Boon become exhausted. For this purpose, nothing is 
better than old hotbed- or well-decomposed cow-manure, 
on no account using the latter in a fresh state. The dress- 
ings are best applied when the Beds are trenched, mixing 
the manure well with the soil. If trenching is not neces- 
sary, the manure might be scattered over the surface and 
forked well in. In districts where the rainfall is great, 
as in the neighbourhood of hills, many plants, such as 
Pelargoniums, produce leaf at the expense of flower. In 
such localities, the soil should be raised more above the 
ground-level, and, of course, manure should be more 
sparingly applied. 

The time for planting out depends on the general climate 
of the district, the position of the garden as to shelter, and 
the condition of the plants, together with the character of 
the individual season. It is certainly much better to wait 
a week or two than to remove plants out of sheltered situa- 
tions into the open Beds, if there is any fear of cold winds 
or a night’s frost, in which case they wpuld no doubt 
receive a check sufficient to affect their well-being for the 
whole season. The usual time for planting out is the end 
of May or during the month of June. Showery weather 
is generally chosen for the operation, but should dry 
weather prevail, planting may commence in June, pro- 
yiding the Beds receive a good watering immediately after. 
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This is preferable to planting when the soil is very wet 
and sticky, as then it is apt to be pressed into hard lumps. 
When the plants are in pots, it is best to water them 
thoroughly overnight, so as to have the balls in a perfectly 
moist oondition by the morning, as when turned out of a 
pot, and when rattier dry, it is almost impossible to get 
water to enter the ball after the plant has been put in the 
ground, and it naturally suffers in consequence. If the 
weather continues dry after planting, liberal waterings 
should be given at intervals, never allowing the plants to 
suffer for want of water. The removal of decayed leaves 
and flowers should be regularly seen to throughout the 
summer, so that the Beds may at all times present a neat 
and tidy appearance. 

The blending and contrasting of colours is a subject that 
requires great attention in Bedding arrangements. The 
harmonising of one colour with another generally produces 
the most pleasing effect. Thus, by arranging the colours 
purple, red, pink, salmon, yellow, and white, in the order 
named, the eye is led gradually from one colour to the 
other, and perfect harmony prevails. In planting small 
Beds, however, it is not advisable to introduce too many 
shades of colour — two, or, at the most, three, will suffice. 
The most accommodating colour for contrasting with others 
is white or very light grey, such as is supplied by Cineraria 
maritima or Ger ostium tomentosum ; these plants associate 
well with all Btrong colours, and produce striking contrasts. 

The gardener of the present day has considerable advan- 
tage over his predecessors in the matter of bedding, as the 
number of beautiful subjects at his disposal is infinite. Ho 
has, too, the choice of three distinct styles of Summer 
Bedding: Ordinary Summer Bedding, Sub-tropical, and 
Carpet Bedding. 

Ordinary Summer Bedding. — Agora turns are useful 
Bedding plants, blossoming continuously from June till 
October, or. until destroyed by frost; they vary in height 
from 4in. to 15in. The flowers, which are some shade of 
bine, or white, are lasting, and retain their colour well. 
They are excellent plants either for edgings, for small Beds 
by themselves, or for mixing with Tricolor Pelargoniums, 
Ac. ; also as carpeting plants for Fuchsias or other tall- 
growing subjects. Seeds may be sown in January or 
February in heat, and the seedlings grown on in small pots, 
and gradually hardened off ready for planting out in June. 
They are also propagated readily from cuttings at any 
season, a little bottom-heat being benefioial. 

The dwarf varieties of A. mewicanum are the kinds 
generally used, such as Cupid, Swanley Blue (often used as 
an edging plant for Beds of Variegated Pelargoniums), The 
Zoo, Albiflorum Nanum, CannelTs Dwarf, Imperial Dwarf, 
Lady Jane, Countess of 8tair, Johannas Pfitzer, Le Geant, 
Perle Bleu, Enfant de Paris, Tapis Blanc, Snowflake, and 
La Candour. Several varieties of Beta vulgaris are used for 
Bedding on account of their highly-coloured orimson, dark 
purple, or bronzy foliage. Dell’s Crimson is a well-tried 
variety; Dracmna-leaved Beet is also good for edgings, 
growing only 1ft. high, and producing elegant recurved 
crimson foliage. 

The tuberous-rooted Begonias constitute a olass of 
plants admirably adapted for this style of Bedding. They 
may be grown with less labour and attention than many 
Bedding Plants, and when in flower it is surprising how 
they will withstand the ill-effects of wind and heavy rain, 
and remain one mass of colour until frost puts in an 
appearance. The shrubby fibrous-rooted section also 
contributes several species which are now used for Bedding 
purposes ; of these, B. semper jlorens and its varieties are 
especially suitable, as they flower with the greatest pro- 
fusion throughout the whole summer, and also stand the 
wet weather exceedingly well. The varieties of Begonias 
suitable for Bedding purposes are now numerous, the 
following being amongst the best : Worthiana, Erfordi, 
Vesuvius, CannelTs Scarlet, Baumanni, Queen of Bedders, 
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Ascotensis, Castansfolia, and Knowsleyana. Most of our 
nurserymen offer seeds of both single and double varieties, 
saved from flowers of all shades of colour from white, 
orange, yellow, and pink, to dark crimson. Seedlings 
are frequently employed for Bedding, and may be cheaply 
procured. 

Calceolarias are subjects that require good, deep, rich 
soil, with plenty of manure, the object being to grow them 
vigorously so as to get healthy green plants, free from 
insects. The shrubby kinds are generally grown for 
bedding purposes. These include such well-known forms as 
Gaine’s Yellow, Sultan, and Golden Gem ; these grow from 
12in. to 18in. in height. C. amplexicaulie belongs to 
the herbaceous section ; the plant grows lift, high, and 
is very good for associating with other taller-growing 
subjects. 

Celosias are now used for Bedding purposes, and 
very graceful decorative plants they prove to be, with 
their showy, feathery plumes of flowers. 0. pyramidalis 
grows to a height of 18in., and has numerous varieties, 
usually some shade of yellow or crimson. They are 
generally described under the name of C, plumoea. 
Sutton’s Dwarf is one of the best. Of C. cristata 
(Cockscomb) there are several varieties, most of them 
with crimson combs. Giant Empress and Vesuvius are 
both handsome. Centaurea ragueina is a valuable Bedding 
Plant, with broad, silvery-white foliage, for which alone it 
is used; it is excellent for contrasting with any strong 
colour, and forms a suitable subject for edgings to Beds of 
Coleus, Iresines, Perillas, &o. Cineraria maritima is a 
hardy perennial with silvery -white foliage and heads of 
yellow flowers. The flower-stems must, however, be 
pinched out as soon as they appear, as it is the silvery 
foliage that is required. It is largely used for edgings 
to Beds of Perillas, Ac., taking the place of Centaurea 
ragueina. Coleus Verschaffeltii is one of the best crimson- 
leaved plants used for Bedding ; it grows from 12in. to 
18in. high. It makes very effective Beds when edged with 
silver- or golden-leaved plants, such as Cineraria 
maritima or Fyrethrum Golden Feather. Taylor’s Pet 
withstands the cold better than C. Verschaffeltii. 

Fuchsias are largely used in Summer-Bedding arrange- 
ments, and very effective plants they prove to be, with 
their graceful drooping flowers. Some are allowed to 
assume a bush form, whilst others are kept to a single 
stem, and grown into pyramids. The dwarf, bushy kinds 
form excellent Beds, either alone or edged with other 
dwarf-growing Bedding Plants. Those grown into 
pyramids make beautiful objects, their drooping branches 
showing off to advantage. They require a carpeting of 
Ageratums, Violas, or other dwarf -growing subjects. The 
varieties of Bedding Fuchsias are very numerous ; in fact, 
almost all of the Fuchsias are sufficiently hardy to stand 
outside during the summer. Dunrobin Castle is very 
distinct, and it is suitable for either Bmall Beds, carpeting 
below taller plants, vases, window-boxes, or for growing 
into standards. There are several varieties, with richly- 
coloured or variegated leaves, which are grown extensively 
for bedding purposes. Amongst these are Cloth of 
Gold, Sunray, and Meteor. 

Gaillardias, as well as being ornamental border-plants, 
are excellent for Bedding displays. They should be 
planted rather thinly, so as to allow room for pegging- 
down the shoots. 0. grandijlora maxima is one of 
the best of the perennials. The half-hardy annual 
varieties, such as Lorenziana , Drummondii or pida , 
amblyodon , Ac., are also very effective and useful Bedding 
Plants, on account of their richly-coloured flowers and 
the long duration of their flowering period. Gazanias are 
useful for sunny positions. O. splendens is a handsome 
and much-grown trailer. Heliotropes are always popular 
for their deliciously fragrant flowers. The dwarf kinds 
are suitable either for forming Beds by themselves or for 
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carpeting Beds of taller-growing subjects, whilst the 
vigorous growers are admirable for training into pyramid*, 
carpeting the Beds with other dwarf subjects. Miss 
Nightingale, although an old variety, is still one of the 
best for Bedding, while President Garfield and White 
Lady are also to be recommended. 

Two or three Iresines are indispensable for Summer 
Bedding, on account of their richly-coloured foliage. Like 
Heliotropes, Iresines are rather tender, and ought not to 
be planted out until the season is well advanced. To 
bring their foliage to perfection a warm season, with an 
abundance of sunshine, is necessary. I. Herbstii , I. aureo- 
reticulata , and J. Lindeni are excellent ; the last forms a 
fine edging plant to Beds of Pelargoniums, &c. 

The named varieties of Lantana, with their large 
Verbena-like heads of richly-coloured flowers, produced 
abundantly during the whole summer, are charming 
subjects for Beds. They are as easy to cultivate as 
Pelargoniums, and may be used either in Beds by 
themselves, or as carpeting plants for tall-growing 
Fuchsias, &c. ; or they may be trained as standards. 
Drap d’Or is unequalled for Bedding, while Don Calmet 
is very floriferous. The predominating colour amongst 
the dwarf-growing Lobelias is blue, a colour which is 
rather rare amongst the ordinary run of Bedding Plants. 
To this, and to their dwarf compact habit, may be 
attributed the reason of their universal adoption for 
Bedding purposes, and especially as edgings, to Beds of 
taller subjects. 

Lobelia Erinus is the species from which most of our 
dwarf Bedding varieties have sprung. L. speciosa, L. com- 
pacta , L. pumila magnifica, L. ramosa Cobalt Blue, 
Swanley Blue, Crystal Palace, and Emperor William are 
amongst the best dwarf kinds. Of the taller-growing kinds 
L. cardinality L. fulgent or L. splendent , Queen Victoria, 
and Firefly, in mild districts, prove hardy enough to 
stand the winter outside with a light covering of ashes, 
&o., though it is always best to lift and store them in a 
dry shed, starting them into growth again in spring. 

In the whole range of Bedding Plants it would be diffi- 
cult to name a more popular favourite than the Zonal 
Pelargonium. There are ordinary Zonak, Golden- 
bronzed Zonals (Model, Golden Harry Hieover, and Bronze 
Queen), Yellow-leaved (Crystal . Palace Gem and Robert 
Fish, with zoneless leaves), Golden Tricolors, Silver 
Tricolors, White- Edged (these fine-foliaged varieties are 
generally grown for tbo sake of their leaves, and on this 
account are seldom allowed to flower), and Ivy-leaved. 
These last are suitable for covering trellises and for 
growing in vases, where their long, trailing growths, 
hanging over tho sides, show off to advantage. They are 
rather moro tender than the Zonal kinds, and require to bo 
kept a little warmer during the winter. 

Perilla nankinensit is a most useful Bedder, and is 
generally employed for edgings or for mixing with silver- 
leaved plants, on account of its dark purplish foliage. 
Petunias are very showy and popular subjects when 
grown in masses in a sunny position and fairly rich 
soil. They are very effective when trained over hoops, 
fences, and trellises, as well as disposed over tree-stumps. 
Phlox Drummondi is a plant which cannot be passod by 
unnoticed, as for filling small Beds, or for mixing with 
taller-growing subjects, it is superb. Pyre thrum Golden 
Feather is a well-known, free-growing Bedding Plant, 
suitable for edgings, &c. It has been styled “ the gar- 
dener's friend," and it certainly is a treasure to him, 
for it can always be relied upon, and is always in 
season. In spring the plants look like masses of gold, 
and in summer they light up the whole garden, and 
harmonise with everything. 

Verbenas rank amongst the showiest of our Summer 
Bedding subjects; they are very effective in Beds, 
especially when mixed with some contrasting colour, 
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such as is supplied by the Silver-Leaved Pelargoniums. 
There are also several named varieties which are very 
useful for Bedding purposes, such as Crimson King, Purple 
King, and V. Melindret splendent . 

Sub-Tropical Bedding: — The introduction of large- 
foliaged, stately, sub -tropical * plants into our flower- 
gardens during the summer months has been arranged so 
as to enable us, as it were, to obtain faint glimpses of 
the grandeur of tropical vegetation. In this style of 
Bedding any sub-tropical plant may be used, providing it 
is sufficiently robust in constitution to withstand the 
variations of our changeable climate. Many of the plants 
used are of a tender nature, and only suitable for standing 
outside during the hottest part of the summer ; but 
there are others which are hardy enough to withstand an 
ordinary English winter — in the South of England, at 
any* rate. To this latter group belong Bucb plants 
as Oynerium argenteum (Pampas Grass), Arundo 
DonaXy Gunnera scabra and Q. manicata , Chamseropt 
humility C . Fortunei (Trachycarput excels us), and the 
Bamboos. These stately subjects are suitable for 
planting either as single specimens about the lawn or 
in groups in sheltered positions. The Gunneras require 
damp situations, preferably near the banks of lakes or 
streams, and when the foliage dies down in the late 
autumn, the crowns should be protected from frost by 
having a quantity of dry leaves thrown over them to the 
depth of 12in. or 18in. As the Gunneras start into growth 
early in the season, the winter covering should be removed 
before the young leaves have made much progress, other- 
wise they will be damaged during the operation. When in 
the young state the leaves are very tender, and preparation 
must be made for covering up the plants if any signs 
of frost appear. 

Returning to the non-permanent Sub-tropical Bedders, 
there are t vo distinct groups — to the one belong the Agaves, 
the tender Yuccas, Dracaenas, Musas, Tree-Ferns, and 
several of tho Palms — plants generally of slow growth, 
which are kept in pots or tubs, and plunged outside during 
the summer, and have to be removed to the greenhouse for 
the winter ; these present a fine appearance, giving to the 
garden a tropical aspect. One of the most essential points 
in the culture of Musas, Tree-Ferns, and, in fact, of all 
tender large-foliaged plants grown outside, is that of 
shelter, as if exposed to high winds the leaves get torn to 
shreds, and the plants are thereby disfigured, and look un- 
sightly objects in the flower-garden. It is therefore 
imperative that a sheltered position should be chosen for 
this phase of Sub-tropical Bedding. For more exposed 
situations, and for terrace gardens, the Agaves and Yuccas 
are amongst the best of stately-foliaged plants, as the 
leaves are not liable to be damaged by the wind, and tho 
plants themselves are more in accordance with their 
surroundings. As this class of plants require a considerable 
amount of room for their accommodation in winter, it is 
evident that Sub -tropical Bedding cannot be carried out to 
any extent, except in very large establishments, where 
plenty of room is at command during winter. 

To the other group belong the Cannas, the tubers of 
which may be taken up in the late autumn, and aftor 
being dried, stored away for tho winter in a shed or 
other suitable structure, where they are out of the reach 
of frost. With this group may be included numerous 
robust-growing annuals that are readily raised from seed 
sown in February, and which make quite large plants, 
if grown well. Of these the Castor-oil, Solanums, and 
Tobacco plants are examples. With regard to planting out, 
the second week in June is about as early as it is safe to 
plant out Castor-oil plants and other soft-w’ooded subjects 
grown from seed. It is preferable to have stout young 
plants, well -rooted, and carefully hardened off, »s they 
succeed much better than larger speoimens grown on in a 
high temperature and insufficiently hardened off ; in fact, 
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this point constitutes one of the elements of success in the 
management of these large -foliaged plants. 

Besides the plants mentioned elsewhere, numerous 
others may be used for Sub-tropical Bedding, such as 
Carlina, Aloe, Sumach, Fatsia (Aralia), Funkia, Eryn- 
gium, Rheum, Heracleum, Bocconia, Cassia, Ac. Also 
available are some of the ordinary Summer Bedding 
plants, such as Coleus, Iresines, Perillas, Beet, Centaureas, 
Cinerarias, Ac., which are used either for mixing with the 
sub-tropical plants in the Beds, or as edgings for the same. 
Carpeting plants, such as the Alternantheras. are also used, 
and when judiciously arranged, give a finished appearance 
to the Beds. In fact, the modes of arranging the plants at 
command are endless ; yet the same object is kept in view, 
vis., an attractive and effective display, avoiding all 
formality, but at the same time aiming at a neat, sym- 
metrical appearance when completed. 

Abutilon8, if planted outside in June, will flower freely' 
throughout the summer. Several ornamental-foliaged 
varieties are grown for Bedding purposes, A. Thomsoni , 
A. megapotamicum (A. vexillarium ), and the variety 
variegatum , and A. Selloicianum marmoratum , being very 
attractive. Albixzia ( Acacia ) lophantha is a handsome 
plant for mixed Sub -tropical Bedding ; it is of quick 
growth, and produces an abundance of graceful bipinnate 
leaves. Cannas are splendid plants, admirably adapted 
either for massing in Beds by themselves or for mixing 
amongst other subjects ; they are of stately growth. 
Numerous hybrids are now grown, most of which have 
been reared by M. Crozy, of Lyons. Madame Crozy, 
Paul Bert, and M6n<5lik are very effective. Daturas are 
handsome massive-foliaged plants with large trumpet- 
shaped flowers, and are much admired. The best kinds 
are D. ceratocaula , D. Cornucopise, and D. meteloides 
(D. Wrightii). 

Eucalyptus globulus is a fast- growing subject, having 
leaves of a peculiar glaucous hue. The well-known Ficus 
elastica is suitable either for mixing in groups of tall- 
growing plants, or for planting amongst dwarf carpeting 
plants. Grevillea robusta is a most graceful plant, with 
fern -like foliage. Humea elegant, Lavatera arborea 
rariegata , Melianthus major , Nicotianas, Ricinus, several 
of the strong-growing Solanums, like 8. marginatum , 
S. robustum , and 8. Warscewiczii , the bold Wigandias, 
\V. macrophylla (IF. caracasana), W. urens , and IF. Vigieri 
may be effectively msed. 

Carpet Bedding. , — This style of Summer Bedding is 
gradually disappearing. Carpet Bedding, as practised 
years ago, consisted of the planting of Beds in geometrical 
form with various dwarf coloured-foliaged plants, the 
object being to imitate fancy designs, such as were found 
on Turkey carpets, Ac., and to work them out in different 
colours. The dwarf plants so used needed constant 
attention with regard to pinching and keeping them' 
within their allotted space, or the design would quickly 
be spoiled by the strong growers running into and 
smothering the weaker subjects, and the Bed present the 
appearance of disorder and neglect. At the present day 
a decided improvement in the art of Carpet Bedding is 
to be seen in many of our large public parks and other 
places: this consists of a freer use of tall, graceful 
subjects, suitable for associating with the typical Carpet 
Bedding plants; and in this way many pleasing effects 
are produoed. 

Carpet Bedding should not be done until about the 
middle of June. The Beds ought to have been dug 
over about a fortnight previously and left to solidify ; 
they will then only require to be made moderately firm, 
and to have the surface-soil raked smooth and even at 
the time of planting. The design is then transferred to 
the Beds by drawing lines in the soil. Circle^ may easily 
be drawn by fixing a stick firmly in the centre of the Bed, 
and looping a piece of string over it; then by attaching 


another stick to the string at the distance required, the 
circles may be drawn correctly. When all the lines are 
drawn they are traced with a little dry silver-sand, so as to 
make them more distinct for the operator. Planting then 
commences : the tall dot-plants are put in first, then 
the leading lines, and afterwards the intermediate spaces 
or panels are filled in. 

As the majority of the plants are very small, and have 
to be planted quite close together, a narrow, pointed 
trowel i* used ; er the trowel may be dispensed with 
altogether and the work done with the fingers. The soil 
is made fairly firm around them, and a good watering 
given immediately after planting. If dry, hot weather 
sets in, the Beds must have occasional waterings throughout 
the summer. The dwarf plants will also require pinching 
at frequent intervals so as to keep them dwarf. 

Irrespective of the popular carpeting plants mentioned 
below, there are numerous others belonging to the Sub- 
tropical and ordinary Summer Bedding class that are 
available either as dot or centre plants in connection with 
Carpet Bedding. Of these, the. following may be men- 
tioned : Abutilon Thomsoni , Agaves, * Fatsia ( Aralia ) 
japoni a, Centaureas, Coleus, Dracaena australis , Iresines, 
Perillas, and Yuccas. 

The following list of plants includes the best of those 
most commonly grown for Carpet Bedding. The Saxifrages, 
Sempervivums, and Echeverias may be allowed to flower if 
it is desired; but generally the flowers are pinched out. 
All the. other plants are grown exclusively for their 
foliage. 

Alternantheras are largely used for filling in panels, 
divisional lines, Ac. Several species and varieties are 
grown: A. amabilis, A. amtena, A. versicolor , A. parony- 
chioides, A. aurea nana , A. magnifica , A. major , A. tn. 
aurea , and A. rosea nana. Antennaria tomentosa or 
A. Candida is largely used for edgings or divisional lines. 
Calocephalus (Leucophyton or Leucophyta ) Broumii is used 
for filling in panels, Ao. Centaurea ragusina compact a is 
very useful for Ribbon Bedding, a style which consists of 
filling a border the whole length with rows of plants, each 
row being of a different shade of colour, so that the border, 
especially when viewed from a distance, presents the 
appearance of a ribbon. It is also used as a dot-plant. 
Cerastium tomentosum is used for edgings, for filling in 
panels, Ac. Chamsepeuce Gasabonse and diacantha are 
largely used as dot plants in connection with Carpet 
Bedding, as well as for sub-tropical work. Echeverias are 
used for edgings, divisional lines, Ac. ; the flower-stems vary 
from Gin. to 12in. in height. E. agavoides, E. metallica , 
E. Peacockii, and E. secunda glauca are those most com- 
monly grown. Herniaria glabra is a creeping plant of 
neat, close habit, suitable for filling in the groundwork. 
Kleinia repens is a succulent, used for divisional lines. 
Mentha Pulegium gibraltarica is a useful groundwork 
plant, very effective when surrounded with brighter 
colours. Mesembryanthemum cordifolium variegatum is 
used for filling in panels, Ac. Pachyphytum bract eosum 
is an attractive succulent, forming a useful dot plant, 
or for dividing lines. Sagina pilifera aurea , or glabra 
aurea , is an excellent subject for filling in panels. Snn- 
tolina incana is useful as a dot plant. Saxifragas are 
excellent carpeting plants, for either Summer or Spring 
Bedding. Sedums, like S. glaucum and 8. lydium , are used 
for panels. Sempervivums are very useful for forming 
divisional lines, Ac. Stellaria graminea aurea is a bright 
carpeting plant for dividing lines or for filling in panels. 

The designs furnished will give the gardener a fair idea 
of how the above-mentioned plants may be utilised in the 
present system of Carpet Bedding. As individual tastes 
differ, however, so the arrangements of the dwarf plants 
may be altered accordingly , and the tall plants may or 
may not be used, as fancy dictates. If the Beds are small, 
it will not be advisable to include too many dot-plants, but 
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Bedding Plants — continued. 
hard-and-fast rules cannot be laid down, and in snob 
oases the planter must nse his own judgment. In some Beds 
it is well to have the central portion raised from Gin. to 


Bedding Plants— continued. 

In Bed B (Fig. 143), the panels numbered 1 might be 
filled in with Altemanthera amcena , and have a small 
plant of Albiztia ( Acacia ) lophantha inserted near the 
end furthest away from the centre of the 
bed; No. 2 would look well with a centre 
plant of CordyUne (Dracsena) australis , or 
any other tall, graceful -foliaged plant, car- 
peted with Echeveria secunda glauca or 
Leucophyta Brownii; panels numbered 3 
might hare dot-plants of Dracaenas at their 
centres, and also one near each end, car- 
peted with Altemanthera magnified; panels 
^ marked 4 with Alt. versicolor and a dot-plant 

EjL « or two °* Edm*ria Peacockii; No. 5 with 
5s Alt. rosea nana ; and the portions marked 

E= \^. 6 with Alt. aurea nana; the groundwork 

(No. 7) might then be filled in with Her - 
Bah. M niaria glabra or with one of the Mossy 
Saxifrages. 

In Bed 0 (Fig. 144), No. 1 should be 
filled in with Mesembryantbemum, and 


mm 


Fia. 142. Design for Carpet Bed (A), 

12in. above the outside portion, the edge being 

planted with Echeverias or? Bempervivum 

tabula forme. This may oasily be done in ^ 

the Beds H and I (Figs. 149 and 150), and 

will greatly enhance their beauty. 

In Bed A (Fig. 142), No. 1 might have a KnBStl 

centre plant of Qrevtllea robusta , and be ! j 

carpeted with Echeveria Peacockii; No. 2 
with Bempervivum montanum ; No. 3 with Js( 
Leucophyta Brownii; No. 4 with Alternan - 
thera versicolor, having a dot-plant of Gre- 
villea at the centre of each panel ; No. 

5 with Alt. paronychioides ; No. 6 with Alt. 
aurea nana; No. 7 with Alt. major; No. 8 
a dot-plant of Santolina incana , carpeted 
with Altemanthera amabilis; No. 9 should 
be filled in with Mesembryanthemum cordi - 
folium variegatum; and No. 10 with Alter - 
nanthera m agnifica. 


Fio. 144. Design for Carpet Bed (CJ. 


In Bed D (Fig. 145), No. 1 might be filled 
with Altemanthera magnifica ; No. 2 with 
Alt. versicolor; No. 3 with Alt. ameena; Nos. 
2 and 3 should also have a centre plant of 
Ficus el astica, Fatsia japonica , or a small 
Palm ; No. 4 should be filled in with speci- 
men dot-plants of Coleus, Perilla, I resine, 
Centaurea, Santolina, Ac., planted in opposite 
pairs; No. 5 should be filled with Mesem- 
bryanthemum, and lined with Kleinia 
repens ; No. 6 with Sagina pHifera aurea ; 
No. 7 with Mentha; and the groundwork 
(No. 8) with Anfennarta tomentosa, Sedum 
glaucum , or Sedum lydium. 

In Bed E (Fig. 146), No. 1 might be 
filled in with Altemanthera major , and 
No. 2 with Alt. major aurea or Btellaria 






Fio. 143. Design for Carpet Bed (B). 
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Bedding Plants — continued. 

No. 7 with Alternanthera aurea nana; No. 8 with 
Echeveria melallica ; No. 9 with Cer ostium tomentosum t 
having dot-plants of Iresine in the centre ; No. 10 with 


MM 


Fig. 146. Design for Carpet Bed (R). 


Mesembrvanthemam : No. 11 with Alter - 

nanthera major aurea , baying dot-plants of 
Chnma'peuee 5 No. 18 with Antennaria or 
Spergnla, int^pmsd with Sempervivum 
tabulmforme or 8. Mete. The beanty of the 
Bed will be improved if the whole of the 
central portion from No. 5 inwards is raised 
about 8in., and the Echeveria planted in a 
double row on the edge. 

In Bed I (Fig. 150). No. 1 should have a 
centra 


plant of QreviUea robust a or Euca - 
I lypius ylotnduSi and be carpeted with Alter- 

' nanthera magnified or Alt. versicolor; No. 2 
would be best filled in with Mesembryan- 
tbcmitm or Bogina p&ifora aurea; No. 3 

iiiiniiiiimiiiiiiitiJ III w ith Hcrninria or Mentha; No. 4 with 
£■■■■■■■ Alternanthera major; No. 5 with. All. rosea 
nana ; and No. 6 with Alt. aurea nana. The 
three outside panels numbered 5, and also 
the three outermost numbered 6, might each 
have a specimen plant of Grevillea in the centre ; or those 
numbered 5 would look well with a plant of Chamsepeuce 
in the centre, and those numbered G with ono of Coleus. 

In Bed J (Fig. 151), No. 1 might be filled in with 


Fig. 145. Design for Carpet Bed (D). 


Sempervivum montanum ; No. 3, Alternanthera amopna ; 
No. 4, Pachyphytum bracteosnm or Leucophyta Brownii; 
No. 5, Antennaria tomentosa or Alternanthera major 
aurea; No. G, Alternanthera versicolor; No. 7. Mesem- 
bryanthemum ; No. 8, Mentha ; No. 9 with 
Pyreikrum Golden Feather. The centres 
of Nos. 4 and 5 should consist of small 
specimen Palms; whilst the centres of the 
panels 7 and 8 might, with advantage, hav<« ill ^' 

plants of Coleus, Perilla, or Iresine inserted. Mil!-; 

All the panels should be raised and i[ij'|'!r 
bevelled off, the central cross of Echeveria j|(l||(' 
Peacockii being raised still further, and the ( ji|| fi 
S. montanum planted on the sides. A nice , jf| I i|j jW 
plant of Chamsepeuce may be planted in the 
centre of the panels No. 6. 

In Bed H (Pig. 149), No. 1 might be filled. ! j 1 1 **- 
with Kleinia repens , having a centre plant 1 

of Fateia japonica ; No. 2 with Alteman - 
thera versicolor; No. 3 with Alt. parony- 
ehioules, having a small plant of Ficus 
elaxtica. at each of the four corners; No. 4 
* ith Mentha;. No. 5 with Echeveria secunda 
ylauca ; No. 6 with Alternanthera amcena,‘ 
haring centre dot-plants of Cent aurea 
ragueina compacta or Santolina ineana : 

VoL V. 


Fig. 147. Design for Carpet Bed (F). 
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Fin. 148. Design for Carpet Bed (G). 


Fig. 151. Design for Carpet Bed (J) 


Fig. 150. Design for Carpet Bed (1) 


Fig. 149. Design for Carpet Bed (H). 
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Bedding Plante - continued . 

I resine or Alternanthera paronychia ides ; No, 2 with 
Echeveria secunda glauca ; No. 3 with Mesembryantbe- 
mum ; the panels numbered 4 . might be planted with 
Alternanthera ameena , and have a plant of Abutilon 
Thampsoni in the ronnd portions at each end of the panels. 


Bedding Plant m— continued. 

In Bed K (Fig. 152), panel No. 1 might be planted 
with Alternanthera a urea, having a centre plant of Perilla; 
No. 2 with Alt. ameena ; while the top and the two lower 
No. 2 panels might each have a centre plant of Chamse- 
pence ; No. 3 with Alternanthera versicolor, having centre 



Fio. 152. Design for Carpet Bed (K). Fig. 153. Design for Carpet Bed (LX 



Fig. 154. Design for Carpet Bed (MX 



Fits. 155.’ Design for Carpet Bed— French (N). 



Fig. 156. Design for Carpet Bed (French— after Mannrene)(Q). 


The number 5’s should each have a centre plant of 
Abutilon. and be carpeted with Pachyphytum bracteosum ; 
No. 6 with Alternanthera versicolor ; No. 7 with Alt. major 
aurea or Alt. aurea nana; the groundwork (No. 8) being 
carpeted with Mentha, Herniaria, Antennarin, or Sedum 
glaucum. 


plants of Centaurea ; No. 4 with Alternanthera magnifica ; 
No. 5 with specimen dot-plants of Perilla; the ground- 
work (No. 6) might be filled in with Mentha, Herniaria, 
Antennaria, or Stellaria. 

* In Bed L (Fig. 153), No. 1 should bo planted with a 
specimen Dracmna or Aralia; No. 2 with Echeveria 
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Bedding Plante - continued . 

Peacockii ; No. 3 with Altemanthera amcena ; No. 4 with 
Alt. aurea nana , haring centre plants of Iresine; No. 5 
with Alt. magnified or Alt. rosea nana , having centre 
plants of Albizzia lophantha ; No. 6 with Altemanthera 
versicolor or Alt. major ; the groundwork (No. 7) with 
Mentha, Mesembryanthemum, Antennaria, Herniaria, or 
Sedum. The central panel might be nicely monlded from • 
a slightly-raised centre to the edges. 

In Bed M (Fig. 154), No. 1 might bo filled with Pachy- 
phytum bracteosum ; No. 2 with Altemanthera parony- 
chioides major ; No. 3 with Alt. p. m. aurea; No. 4 with 
Herniaria glabra; No. 5 with Altemanthera aituvna ; 
No. 6 with Mesembryanthemum cordifolium varieyatum ; 
and No. 7 with Pachyphylum roseum. 

In Bed N (Fig. 155), A should havo a centre plant of 
Yucca aloifolia, surrounded with Cineraria maritime can - 
didissima (B) ; C should be planted with Ageratum Wend- * 
landii ; D, with Coleus Golden Gem ; K, with Ageratum 
mexicanum nanum ; F, w ith Lobelia Erinus compacta ; G, 
with Antennaria dioica ; H, with Altemanthera parony - 
chioides ; and I, with Ageratum mexicanum nanum. 

In Bed O (Fig. 156) there should be a central plant of 
Livistona australis at a, surrounded by Amarantus melan- 
cholies rnberrimu8 (A) ; at 6, Fatsia papyrifera ; at c, 
Draaena Dmco ; atad at d, Echeveria gibbifiora; B should 
be filled with Tagetes Legion of Honour; C, with Ager- 
atum mexicanum nanum ; D, with Iresine Lindenii ; and 
E, with Lobelia Erinus compacta. 


Fig. 157. Design for Carpet Bed (10- 

Fig. 157 (P) may "be utilised for either a Carpet or a 
Decorative Bed. If the former, there should be a Phoenix 
daclylifera as a central plant at A, surrounded by Begonia 
Worthiana; a should be filled with Lobelia Cobalt Blue; 
b, with Altemanthera paronychioides ; c,vrith Mesembryan- 
themum cordifolium variegatvm ; d, with Echeveria metal- 
lica ; e, with Mentha Pulegium gibraltaricum ; /, with Dra- 
caena gracilis ; g, with Altemanthera anu/jna ; h, with Pyre- 
thrum aureurn selaginoides ; i, with Cerastium tomentosum . * 


Bedding Plante — continued. 

A pretty Decorative Bed for P could be composed as 
follows : A, Yucca filamentosa ; a, Pelargonium Black 
Donglas ; b, Pelargonium Harry Cox ; c, Pelargonium 
Vesuvius ; d. Lobelia Blue Beauty ; e, Pyre thrum Golden 
Feather ; /, Begonia Worthiana ; p, Altemanthera par- 
onychioides magnified ; h, Iresine IAndenii; t, Mesem- 
bryanthemum cordifolium variegatunu 



At Bod Q (Fig. 158), a may bo filled with Echeveria 
secunda; 5, with Nemjtervivnm numtanum ; r, with Hem- 
jH’rvivnn calcareum; d , with Echeveria secnnda ; and 
* e, with Oxalis tropspoloides (of gardens). ~ 

Spring Bedding consists in planting Beds in the 
autumn with bulbs and hardy herbaceous subjects for an 
early spring display. When the Summer Bodders have lost 
their beauty, and no longer present an attractive appear- 
anco, they are removed— those that are 
required for noxt season's display are placed 
in their winter quarters, whilst the others, 
such as Pol irgoniums, from which an ample 
stock of cuttings have been procured, arc 
thrown away. It is then usual to dig over 
tbo Bods, and plant immediately with the 
spriog-floworing subjects; this is generally 
done in September aud October — the sooner 
the bettor — so that the plants may be well 
established before winter sets in. 

Bulbs play a very important part in tho 
decoration of the Beds in spring. For this 
purpose they should be procured os soon 
as convenient in the autumn, those known as 
“ Dutch bulbs ” being inserted as soon as 
they arrivo from tho Continent, if the best 
results are to l>o obtained. They answer 
splendidly either grown in Beds by them- 
selves or mixed with other spring-flowering 
subjects, such as Polyanthuses, Ac. After 
flowering they mad be removed, so as to 
make room for the Summer Bodders, and 
this very often, if not always, has to ho 
done before tho foliage has died down, in 
which easo they must be laid olose togothor 
in Beds in the roserve garden or in damp 
ashes, &e., to thoroughly ripen off. 

Tho varieties of theso subjects aro very 
numerous, and it will not be necessary to 
mention them hero, as large quantities may 
be procured from our various seedsmen, 
either in named varieties or in mixed sorts. 
Tho catalogues generally givo tho colour of 
each kind. 

Hardy annuals are also used for Spring 
Bedding; these are obtained from seed sown in July or 
August in the reserve garden, transplanting the seedlings' 
when large enough, so as to make fine strong plants for 
transferring to their permanent positions in September 
and October. 

Tho hardy perennials, when removed from the Beds in 
spring, aro planted in tho resorve garden, there to have 
every attention as regards watering, weeding, &c., until 
required for transferring to their flowering quarters again 
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Bedding* Plants —continued. 
in the autumn. Propagation is generally effected by 
division of the old plants when transplanting, in either 
the spring or the autumn. Largo numbers may also be 
rained from cuttings or from seeds. 

The arrangement of the plants in the Beds is an item 
which demands attention, if good results are to be 
obtained; but in this matter each individual has his own 
particular fancy, and excellent effects are produced by 
blending and contrasting colours in a variety of ways. 
It is a mistake to aim at too much in a single Bod, two 
or three colours being quite sufficient to produco a 
charming display. In planting round Beds it is a general 
rule to do so in circles, using first one colour and theu 
another, alternately, say, a circle of white Arabia, then 
one of yellow Alyssum, and then one of the bluo Myosotis. 
Excellent effect is, however, obtained by filling Beds 
with distinct families of plants ; for instance, a Bod 
filled with mixed Polyanthuses in various shades of 
colour proves very attractive ; Wallflowers might also be 
used in a similar way. 

The following are the most important of the spring- 
flowering subjects suitable for Bedding: 

Alyssum saxatile compactum contrasts charmingly with 
the white Arabis and blue Aubriotia ; Anemone bland a, 
A. apennina. and A . coronaria ; Arabis albida ; Anbrietia 
delloidea, A. Campbell*, A. grseca, and A. Jenchtlinii ; 
Daisies ; Erysimums ; Jberis sempervirens , I. a. Garrexiaiw , 
and I. yibrdUarica ; Myosotie dissitifiora ; Phlox amcena 
and P. subulata ; - Silene pendula, 8 . compacta , Snow 
King, and Amelia ; and Wallflowers. 

Winter Bedding is very little practised, it usually 
being the custom to fill the Beds with bulbs and other hardy 
subjects in the autumn for spring display, and tlio con- 
sequence is that throughout the dull dark days of winter 
the Beds present a very bare and uninteresting appearance. 
When they are at some distance from the house, or 
in parts of the garden little frequented in winter, this 
prevailing bareness doos not matter much; but when tho 
Beds are on the lawn immediately in front of the house, 
as is often the case, it is evident that they ought to be 
filled with plants of somo sort, so as to make a show 
during tho winter. 

Taking into consideration that tho Beds are required 
for summer occupants, and therefore cannot be plan tod 
with permanent subjects, it is obvious that those selected 
to fulfil the requirements of Winter Bedding must be such 
that will bear transplanting well, and at the same time 
they must be perfectly hardy. The plants that lessens 
these essentials are undoubtedly our hardy evergreen 
shrubs and small Conifers, and seeing what a wealth of 
these subjects are now in our possession, it is a pity that 
they are not more used for the decoration of Beds in 
winter. Of course, if Spring Bedding is to be adojfted in 
its entirety, Winter Bedding is impossible ; but why not 
come to a compromise between tho two systems, and have 
a little of both P For instance, some of the Beds might 
be filled with hardy evergreens, and the remainder with 
Spring Bedding Plants; the effect would then be materially 
improved for during the winter the evergreens would 
enliven tho scene to a certain extent, whilst in the spring, 
when they were making their new growth, and the Spring 
Bedders were at tho zenith of their beauty, tho effect 
would be charming. If the evergreens are grown in \>otx 
for this purpose, it is only necessary to. plunge them in 
the Beds in the autumn, and to remove them in the spring. 
The best place for them during the summer is in the 
reserve garden, plunging them in soil or ashes, and taking 
care that they do not suffer for want of water. Crowing in 
pots is a good method, for, their roots being restricted, they 
do not grow so freely,' and they are, therefore, available 
for service for a much longer time than those planted out. 

If the evergreens, however, are planted out in tho Beds, 
the greatest care must be taken in planting and replanting, 


Bedding Plants — continued. 

or they will suffer by the somewhat harsh treatment to 
which they are subjected by being lifted twice a year. 
They should be planted in the late autumn and removed 
again about April. It is not advisable to defer lifting 
and transferring to their summer quarters later than is 
absolutely necessary, as tho plants ought to be established 
before the hot, scorching days of summer set in. The 
best plan is to plant them carefully in a somewhat shaded 
border in the reserve garden, tho only attention necessary 
during tho summer being that of watering, keeping 
clean, Ac. 

The following list of Conifers includes most of those 
suitable for Winter Bedding: Cryptomeriajaponica elegans 
and variety nana; Cupressus nootkatensi s ( Thuyopsi * 
borealis) and variety compacta; Cupressus Iniusoniana and 
its many varieties, including argent ea compacta , nano, 
albo-picta , Ac. ; Cupressus obtnsa and varieties anrea , 
lunut-comjHtcta , Ac. ; Cupressus pissifera knd varieties 
plumosa , p. anrea , squarrvsa , Ac. (the two last-mentioned 
species and their varieties are generally known in 
gardens under the name of Betinosporas) ; Cupressus 
thyoides ( Chamtecyparis sphwroidea) ; the dwarf varieties 
of Picea ex celsa (Norway Spruce); Taxus baccata awea 
and elegantissima , also fastigiata (the Irish Yew) ; Thuya 
occidentals (the American Arbor-Vita?) and its varieties 
anrea , erecta-viridis, globosa , Ac.; Thuya orientalis 
(Chinese Arbor-Vita?) and its varieties aurea compacta , 
elegantissima , semper aurescens, Ac. (these arc generally 
known as Biotas). Those known as Betinosporas and Biotas 
are, decidedly tho best of tho Conifers for Winter Bedding. 

A largo number of our hardy evergreen shrubs aro also 
suitable for Winter Bedding, of which tho following might be 
mentioned: Auouhas ; Berberis Aquifolium (generally 
known as Mahonia Aquifolia) and B. Wallichiana ; fluxus 
(Box) in variety ; Euonymus jajtonicus and radicans 
variegata ; Hollies, in variety ; Ivies (tho different forms of 
Troc-Ivy) ; Laurels (especially the Portugal) ; Laurustinus ; 
Osinanthus (a dwarf Holly-like plant) ; Pernettyas ; 
Phillyrcas ; Skimmia* ; Ac. Tho variegated Euonymus and 
variegated Treo-Ivios arc tho showiost of the evergreen 
shrubs, and may bo used with oxoellent effect in combination 
with any of tho other subjects mentioned ; tho former is an 
oxoellent edging plant. 

As a rule, it is best to keep Beds of mixed Conifers 
<listinct from those of shrubs, but such plants as tho Yew 
will bo quite at homo in qithcr combination, and Beds 
devotod to tho Yew and Osman thus, with an edging of 
variegated Euonymus, present a very cheerful appearance 
during winter. 

It is not necessary to confine Winter Bedding strictly to 
tho planting of Conifers and evergreen shrubs, for many 
other hardy evergreen plants, such as tho large-leaved 
Saxifrages or Megaseas, may bo used with equal effect; 
but enough has been said to show that thero is no dearth 
of subjects, suitable for this much-neglected style of Bedding. 

BEBF-STEAK FUNGUS (Fistulina hepaiica). 
This liver-coloured Fungus is found growing upon living 
Oaks, and according to Hartig is responsible for a “ deep 
red-brown decomposition in the wood.” It is edible and 
very delicious. 

BEEF-SUET THEE. See Shepherdia argentea. 

BEER A . A synonym of KypoljtCTua (which see). 

BEET. The following additional varieties in their 
respective sections may be recommended. Pyriform 
Cheltenham Green-top, Dell's Blaok-leaved, Gem, John- 
sdb's Selected, Maincrop, Middleton Park, Pragnell's 
Exhibition, and Zulu. Round or Egyptian Turn ip- root ed : 
Edmund s Blood Bod, Egyptian Dark Bed, Veitch’s Eclipse, 
and Turnip-rooted Bed Globe. Spinach or Perpetual : 
Silver or Seakale^ Spinach or Green Perpetual. Both these 
varieties are useful in dry seasons when the Spinach runs 
to seed quickly, as the leaves make an excellent 
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substitute for that vegetable. Bedding: Black Selected, 
Dell’s Black-leaved, Dracaena-leaved, and Zulu. The 
Chilian Beet is excellent for sub-tropical bedding, as 
the foliage is massive, with large, prominent, highly- 
coloured midribs. Seeds may be sown where the plants 
are intended to remain at the end of April. 

BEBTHOVBB1A. A synonym of Ceroxylon 
(which see). 

BEETLES ( Goleoptera ). Though the individuals 
which go to make up this vast Order cannot be said to 
possess the intelligence exhibited by certain Hymenoptera 
— Ants, Bees, and Wasps, for example— the gorgeous 
colours -of many Moths and Butterflies ( Lepidoptera ), or 
the high organisation of the insects comprising these Orders, 
or even the Diptera (Flies), yet they are numerically the 
strongest of all insects, are extremely diverse as to habits, 
and world- wide as to their distribution. The number of 
species is put down at 150,000, of which 3300 belong to 
Britain alone. The life-history of Beetles generally is but 
little understood, as frequently their habits are such as 
to preclude close investigations being made. Much, there- 
fore, with regard to the larval and pupal stages, yet remains 
to be discovered. 

The majority of Booties are capable of flight, although 
they are not so often recognised upon the wing as Moths 
and Butterflies ; but there are many which are quite unable 
to fly. In the latter case the membranous hind-wings are 
either very rudimentary or altogether wanting, and usually 
the homy fore- wings (elytra), which fit so beautifully along 
the centre of the back, are “ fused” together, or “ soldered.” 
Occasionally the wings are wanting, as in the soft-bodied 
female Glowworm, while the male is amply provided (see 
Fig. 159). Beetles, too, which are inoapable of flight, 
generally run very rapidly — Ground Beetles for instance ; 
while others both run and fly with great rapidity, as is 
the case with the Tiger Beetles. 



Fig. 159. Male and Female Glowworms. 


The larvaB, or grubs, of Beetles .are rarely seen, com- 
pared, say, with those of Butterflies and Moths. Speaking 
generally, they are made up of a head, three thoracic 
segments, either nine or ten abdominal segments, nin e 
pairs of spiracles, and frequently a peculiar protrusion 
at the anal extremity of the body. Some, like those 
of the Ground Beetles and the Tiger Beetles, are 
very active, and all are wonderfully adapted to the 
kind of life they have to lead. Wood -feeding larvai 
(which are well protected) aie soft-bodied, hard-headed 
creatures, with exceptionally st.'ong jaws; and so, too, 
are the larvas of certain Beetles living under the soil 
protected — Cockchafers, Rose-chafers, and the like. Then 
there are others which feed exposed, like the larvae of 
the well-known Ladybirds. 

Beetle larvae differ markedly as regards the length of 
time they remain in that condition. Wood-feeders — of 
which the Musk Beetle, Stag Beetle, and Bark Beetles 


Beetles — continued. 

are familiar examples — take several years. Again, the 
ubiquitous Wire worms are two years at least as larve. 
Occasionally two distinct forms of larvae are evolved 
from the same individual; this is known as hypermeta- 
morphosis, and -it is met with in the very abundant Pea 
Weevil ( Bruchue pm). The young larve of this are very 
different-looking animals from the older grubs. The 
former possess three pairs of legs ; but these are lost 
after the larve enter the pea-seed, and approach the full- 
fed condition. As the young larve of the Pea Beetle 
have to penetrate both pod and seed of their food-plant, 
these legs, as well as the cutting spines found upon the 
pronotum, <^id thorn considerably. A still more interesting 
example is the young larva of the soft-bodied, sluggish 
indigo-blue Oil Beetle (Meloe). It is an insect capable 
of running, and may be found in Buttercups and other 
flowers in summer awaiting the arrival of certain bees, 
to which the larve attach themselves, and are carried to 
the nests. - Once there, they feed first upon the eggs and 
afterwards upon the stored honey. While with the bees 
they undergo several changes: at one time they possess 
short legs, which, by a gradual process, are reduced to 
mere tubercles, and then finally disappear. There are four 
moults, and, except for a short time between one of them 
(when the jaws are rendered quite useless), the grubs feed 
upon the honey. 

The pupal stage of Beetles is variously passed. Com- 
monly a cocoon is elaborated from the food-plant and 
the soil, and in this it is assumed ; or it may be passed 
merely in a hollowed-out place in the soil. Ladybirds, 
however, differ considerably in this respect; they remain 
suspended by the tail to the food-plants. The duration of 
this stage of Beetles cannot be fixed with certainty, and 
it may be anything from a week or ten days to a month 
or less. Frequently the perfect insects— -Cockchafers in 
particular — remain beneath the soil some considerable 
time before finally emerging, as at first all are soft-bodied, 
and destitute of any distinctive colour. 

To enable the gardener to understand the external 
anatomy of Beetles, a dissection of the Stag Beetle is given, 
and the various parts are briefly explained (see Fig. 160). 

As a rule, the several members of the great Order 
Goleoptera are destitute of an external covering of the 
nature of hairs or scales, and ever if these are present, the 
former are usually few in number, while the latter are very 
small, and not easily to be distinguished separately 
without the aid of a lens. Owing to this fact, and tho 
further one that Beetles are fairly typical insects, and 
contain in their ranks members of goodly proportions, it is 
not a difficult matter to make out the external anatomy of 
an insect in general, and of this order in particular, 
especially if one of the larger species be selected. The 
work; too, is still further facilitated through the external 
skeleton being firm, and therefore easily manipulated. 

A first glance is sufficient to Bhow that primarily the 
body of the insect has three great divisions, the anterior 
one being the head, and the next the thorax, while the 
abdomen brings up the rear. Each of these, however, is 
either sub-divided or possesses appendages, or is modified 
in both directions. 

First, as to the head. On the upper surface (I. A.), a is 
the labrum, or upper lip ; 5, the olypeus ; c, the vertex, or 
crown ; d, the occiput. As appendages to this surface of 
the hepd, we find the antennas (e) and the nukndibles, or 
upper jaws (/). 

Though extremely variable in length and appearance, the 
antennas nearly always consist of eleven joints, the basal 
one being often long and the next one Bhort. They are 
employed as sense-organs, though what particular sensa- 
tions are received by their means is still somewhat 
problematic. The mandibles in the nude of the Stag 
Beetle are enormously developed, and modified into a pair 
of powerful pincers, which the insect knows well how to 
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nee. Had Dyticue margined** been selected for dissection, 
the mandibles would have been fonnd doing their proper 
duty as jaws — a duty which may easily be inferred also 


Of the lower surface (I. B.) of the head, a is the mentum, 
or ohin, which, with the ligula and accompanying para- 
gloss® and labial palpi (c), forms the labixun, or lower lip. 






A.— Dorsal View. 



B.— Ventfal View. 


Fio. 16a Dissection op External Skeleton of Stag Beetle ( Lucanus cervus), somewhat reduced. 


Description op Plate. 


l — : 


Dorsal surface. 

a. Labram. 

b. Clypcus. 

e. Vertex, or crown. 

d. Occiput. 

B. Ventral surface. 

a. Mentum. 

b. Eye. 

The head bears: 

e. Ligula, with paraglossae and labial palpi 
d. Maxillae, or lower jaws. 

<L i. Maxillary palpi. 

«. Antennae. 

/. Mandibles, or upper jaws. 


EL— Thorax.-!. Prothorax, il Mesothorax. iii. Meta thorax. 

L A. Pronotum. 

a. Anterior margin. 

b. Posterior margin. 

c. Medial line. 

d. Apex. 
f. Base. 

m Lateral margin. 
n. Anterior angles, 
a. Posterior angles. 
p. Disc. 


i. B. Prosternum, bearing the fore or anterior pair of 
legs, having the following divisions : 

a. Coxa. 

b. Trochanter, 

e. Femur. 

d. Tibia. 

a Tarsus, with five joints, the last terminated by a pair 
of ungue3, or hooks. 

il A. Mesonotum, bearing the two elytra, on which are : 

a. Apex. 

b. Base. 

c. Scutellum. 

d. Lateral margin. 

e. Suture. 

/. Disc. 

ii. B. Mesosternum, bearing the mid-pair of legs. 

iii. A. Metanotum, bearing the two wings. 

iii. B. Metasternum, bearing the two hind-legs. 

III.— Abdomen. 

A. Dorsal surface. * 

B. Ventral surface) 


from an inspection of the head of the pretty Tiger Beetle 
( Cicindela eampettria) or one of the Garden Beetles 

(Corah us). 


b is the eye, and d are the maxillae, or lower jaws, with 
their accompanying maxillary palpi (d i). 

Passing now to the second division of the body — the 
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thorax (II. A. and II. B.)— it is found divided into three 
rings, called respectively, i. the prothorax, ii. the meso- 
thorax, and iii. the metathorax. In each case the dorsal 
surface is distinguished as the -notnm and the ventral as 
the -sternum. 

Of the pronotum(II. i. A.) (which is without appendages), 
a is the anterior, b the posterior, and m the lateral margin. 
c. is the medial line, d is the apex, / the base, n the anterior, 
and o the posterior angles, while p is the disc. 

Beneath the pronotum is found the prosternum 
(II. i. B.) carrying the fore or anterior pair of legs, 
each of which, like the other four, have tho following 
divisions: a, the coxa; b, a very small joint, the 
trochanter ; c, the femur ; d, the tibia ; e, the tarsus, with 
five joints (in this insect), the last terminating in a pair of 
ungues, or hooks, the use of which is very apparent if a 
Stag Beetle be held in the hand. 

In II. ii. A. is seen the mesonotum ; this carries 
the two elytra, hardened shell-like appendages, which are 
modified representatives of the fore-wings of other 
insects. On them are the apex, a; base, b ; lateral 
margin, d ; and disc, /. When the olytra are closed, tho 
line along which they meet is oalled the suture, e ; and a 
little triangular shield, the scutellum, c, is seen on the 
middle line at the anterior extremity of the snture. 

The mesosternum (II. ii. B.) bears the mid pair of 
legs, whose divisions are the same as those of the fore 
pair. 

II. iii. A. represents the metanotum carrying tho 
membranous wings .which, when the insect is at rest, 
are folded away very carefully beneath the elytra, so as 
to be out of danger. Beneath the metanotum is the 
metasternum, II. iii. B., bearing the hind pair of legs, 
whose parts are again the same as those of the fore- 
legs. 

III. A. shows the dorsal surface of the abdomen, and 
III. B. the ventral, 'both being divided into a number of 
segments. The greater part of the dorsal surface in 
most Beetles is shielded by the elytra, and is therefore 
softer than the ventral surface, which has no protection. 

Many attempts have been made, with more or less 
success, to classify the Beetles. Still, the fact remains that, 
even in the present state of knowledge, there are a vast 
number of forms which cannot well be brought together 
by any hard-and-fast system of classification, and these 
have been styled Polymorpha. It would serve no good 
purpose to minutely classify this vast Order. All that the 
gardener needs to know are the leading characteristics 
of the families containing either friends or foes, or both. 
To separate the one from the other is not by any means an 
easy matter, but unless he is able to discriminate some- 
what, he may be destroying, unwittingly, some of his 
greatest friends. 

Below are the leading characteristics of the families 
of Beetles most interesting to gardeners and farmers, 
arranged alphabetically. 

Bmcbida are small Beetles, several species of which 
are destructive to the seeds of leguminous plants. The 
head is produced in front, but not prolonged into a beak, 
and is partly hidden beneath the pronotum. The feet 
appear as if but four-jointed, but a fifth really exists. To 
this family belong the well-known Pea Weevil ( Bruchus 
p isi), as well as the Bean Pests (B. nifimanus and 
B. fab as), referred to under Brnchu. 

Carabidss, or Ground Beetles. These are closely 
related to the Cicindelidas , chiefly differing from them in 
the face being narrower, and in the absence of a hinged 
hook to the first maxilla, and in the eyes being less 
prominent. By far the majority of them are useful in 
gardens, and as some few are amongst the commonest of 
Beetles their good qualities should not be overlooked. 
Fig. 161 represents ('ambus nemamli*, which may be found 



Fm. 161. Ground Beetle (Carahus nnnorali*). 
(Twice natural size.) 


almost everywhere in town or in country. As the common 
name suggests they are largely terrestrial in their habits. 
Frequently they are incapable of flight, the elytra being 
soldered. Although not so predaceous as the Tiger Beetles, 
they will attack both living and dead insects ; while the 
larvae are also similarly useful and very active. In form 
the larvae are elongate, possess very powerful calliper-like 
jaws, and the hind part of the body bears two peculiar 
processes and a mid-tube. In the 
genera Harpalus , Pterostichus , Za- 
brus, Amara (“ Sunshiners ”), and 
Calathus , are to be found individuals 
which occasionally forsake their usual 
carnivorous dietary for a vegetarian 
one. Harpalus ruficornis, Pterostichus 
modulus (Fig. 162), and Calathus 
cisteloides , all prey upon Strawberries ; 
while Zabrus gibbusand several Amara 
are at least in part plant feeders, the 
former being destructive to oorn. 

Cerambycidm, or Longhorn 
Beetles, are very closely allied to 
the Chrysomelidae. The species are, 
as a rule, elegant insects, of oblong 
form, and with usually long serrate or 
pectinate antennae. The tarsi are 
five- jointed, though the fourth segment 
is with difficulty differentiated from 
the fifth. One of the most elegant Fio. 162. Pterostichus 
representatives found in gardens is madidus. 

the sweet- smelling Musk Beetle 
(Aromia moschata) (Fig. 79), whose larvee do muoh damage 
to Willows. The Longhorns generally are wood rather 
than garden-inhabiting Beetles. The grubs are soft, white, 
and fleshy, usually with short legs, small head, and 
powerful jaws. Some of these Beetles are capable of 
making a stridulating noise, the Musk Beetle among the 
number. 

dirysomelidfe , or Leaf Beetles. These are usually 
bright or metallic as to colour, and oval or convex as to 
form, but great variability in this latter respect is shpwn in 
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this Tory large family. To it belong several of the most 
destructive insects found in gardens: the Turnip Flpa 
Beetle (Fig. 138, VoL IV.), the Colorado Beetle (Fig. 261, 
VoL HI.), the Asparagus Beetle, the Mustard Beetle, and 
the lovely, but scaroe, Inly Beetle. The larva are fleshy, 
and, like the Beetles, are leaf -feeders. 


Cidndelidm, or Tiger Beetles. These are sand- 
loving insects, flying and running with great rapidity ; but 
the actual distance covered at each flight is not great. 
They are entirely carnivorous, and alike in the larval and 
the perfect insect form render good service to man. They 
capture their prey alive, and feed upon the juicy parts only. 
The larne are remarkable by reason of the fact that they 
lurk in their sandy burrows, supporting themselves in 
an upright position by means of a pair of strong hooks 
found upon the fifth segment of the body. The jaws 
are extended ready to snap any insect which ventures 
within striking distance, and which is promptly hurried 
to the bottom of the funnel. The perfect insects have 
a large head, with the clypeus, or face, extending laterally 
in front of the antennas. The eyes are prominent. The 
blade of the first maxilla has at the tip a hook-like pro- 
cess. The legs are long, and the tarsi (feet) five-jointed. 
Fig. 163 represents the common, but beautiful, Gicindela 
campestris. The Tiger Beetles, so far as this country is 
concerned, are sunshine-lovers, and they are the most 
voracious of all our native Goleoptera , and most useful 
to gardeners. 


Cocdnellidss, or Ladybirds. These Beetles are too 
well known outwardly to need any description, and 
they are amongst the gardener’s best friends, being useful 
in both the larval and the perfect form. They subsist 
largely on Aphides and Scale insects. The tarsi, at a 
casual glance, appear three-jointed, but closer investi- 
gation will show that 
the third joint is made 
up of two. The lairs 
are very active, and 
before pupating sus- 
pend themselves by the 
hinder extremity. 

CnroulionidsB, or 
Weevils, are chiefly 
distinguished by a dis- 
tinct but variable-sized 
beak (rostrum), the ab- 
sence of a labrum, 
small, short palpi, and 
elbowed antennaB. 
Usually both Beetles 
and grubs are destruc- 
tive, and all parts of 
plants, from flower- 
buds to roots, are laid 
under contribution. 
An interesting species, 
found sometimes in 
gardens where there are Birches, is the leaf -rolling Rhyn- 
chiles betvlm. The genus Otxorhynchus is a peculiarly 
destructive one,’ the Black Vine Weevil, 0. sulcatus (Fig. 
164), being practically omnivorous. The larvae are mostly 
legless, fleshy grubs, much wrinkled and curved. 



Fio. 161 Common Tiger Beetle 
(Cidndeia campestris), 

(Much magnified.) 


SUtcrids, or Click Beetles, are of elongate form 
(see Fig. 34, page 29), with five-jointed feet, thread- 
like, saw-likc or, less often, comb-like antennas, and a 
pro-sternal process which, fitting into the meao- sternal 
cavity, enables the insects to spring into the air when 
placed upon their backs, at the same time making a 
“ clicking” noise. The larvae are narrow and elongate, 
with hard skins and short legs, and constitute the much- 
dreaded Wireworms of the gardener and agriculturist; 
they live as grabs from two to four years, 


Beetles — continued . 

Histeridss are small shiny black or brown Beetles, 
ovate as to form, and with short, bent antenna, ending 
in a very distinct and compact club. 

The elytra are straight behind, and 
leave two segments of the body ex- 
posed. The feet are five-jointed. 

The Beetles are predaceous in both 
the larval and the perfect state, and 
destroy numbers of noxious flies, Ac. 

They are found largely in animal 
manures. The larva have neither 
ocelli nor labrum ; the mandibles are 
powerful. 

Lucan idsn, or Stag Beetles. In 

this family is to be found the largest 
of British Beetles, Lucanus eenrns, 
whose formidable mandibles in the 
case of the male (Fig. 473, VoL II.), 
frequently toothed, are very distinct. 

The antenna end in a comb-like 
club, particularly pronounced in the 
male. It is doubtful whether these fig. 164. Blxck Vine 
insects attaok healthy trees. The ^ . . Weevil 
larva live in oak and other trees ( 0twr hynahui sulcatus). 
for several years; they are white, 
fleshy, Bemi- circular grubs, with a horny head. 

Malaoodennldas. This family contains several 
species of great use to the gardener, as the larva are 
predaceous carnivorous insects, feeding chiefly upon 
snails. The best known is the light-bearing Glowworm 
(Lampyris noctiluca), whose wingless female and winged 
male have already been noted above. The feet are five- 
jointed. These Beetles are usually of elongate form (like 
the familiar Soldier Beetles, so numerous in gardens). The 
grubs of some, like those of the Glowworm, differ but 
little from the larviform females in the perfect insect 
stage. 

Soarabaida, or Chafers. This is a very variable 
family. Some individuals, like the dung-buryers, are 
useful to gardeners ; while others (Cockchafer, June Bug, 
and RoBechafer) are very destructive. The Beetles of this" 
family have much jp common with the Lucanidm , though 
the plates terminating the antennas are more compact. 
.The grabs also are like those of the Stag Beetles, but 
smaller. 

ScolytidsB resemble somewhat the members of 
the Curcvlionidm , but the beak is very short and 
broad. The antennaB are short and compactly clubbed. 
The species are mostly wood feeders, and do damage to 
both fruit and park trees. They appear in vast numbers, 
and increase very rapidly. A tree attacked by these 
Beetles, if carefully examined, will be found tunnelled in 
all directions, the various batches of legless larvae starting 
branch galleries from the vicinity of those made by the 
females when egg-laying. 

SUphidm, or Carrion Booties, include many well- 
known species, like the Burying Beetles ( Necrophorus ), 
which are useful, and at least one species which to 
gardeners is undesirable — the Beet Carrion Beetle ( Silpha 
opaca ), so destructive to Beet, Ac. They vary in form and 
size, the familiar Burying Beetles being amongst the largest. 
The members of this family have usually (but not always) 
five-jointed feet and straight, clubbed antennaB. The larv® 
are active and campodeiform ; their food chiefly oonsists 
of decomposing animal and vegetable matter. 

Staphylinid®, or Boro Booties. A well-marked and 
very numerous family, formerly comprehended under the 
name of Brachelytra> on account of the short elytra. They 
vary considerably in size. One of the most familiar is the 
Devil’s Coach Horse Beetle (Fig. 225, Yol. I), or Cock- 
tail, a very intrepid insect, and one of the gardener’s 
best friends. Contrary to the general opinion entertained. 
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this Beetle can fly well. In form Staphylinidm are 
elongate. Those commonly met with feed upon insects, 
molluscs, and worms. The feet are five-jointed. The 
larva* are active, and in general retnind one of those of 
the Cardbidm. 

BBBT BUST ( Uromyces beta i). In England, 
America, and many parts of Europe, this fungus does 
an amount of damage to Garden Beets as well as to 
Mangel Wurzels in fields, by causing the growth to be 
stunted and the roots to be deformed and generally of 
poor quality. The Sea Beet ( Beta maritima) is also 
liable to be attacked. The reddish -yellow Cluster Cup, 
or first stage of the fungus, is found in spring; this is 



By permission of the Board of Agriculture, 

Fig. 166. Beet Bust, Uredospore stage. 

succeeded by the uredospore Btage (Fig. 165), in which 
the spores are of a light brown, and edged with 
points when seen under a microscope ; finally, these give 
place to the telentospores, which carry the fungus on 
to the next season. 

Preventive measures consist in spraying the plants 
-at intervals as soon as the first Btage is noticed, so 
as to render the foliage in such a ^condition that the 
uredospores, when they burst through the Bkin, will 
not germinate. Great care must also be taken to burn 
all trimmings at the time of lifting the roots in 
autumn, otherwise if the Bame quarters are used for 
Beet or Mangels the trouble will be intensified. 
Obviously, too, the eradication of any Wild Beet in 
the neighbourhood of the plantation is desirable. 

bbtabza. Stn. Acunna. • This genus includes 
about twelve or fifteen species, natives of Mexioo, Florida, 
Cuba, and South and Central America. 

BEGOBTA. Including Eupetalum. Of this vast 
genus about 350 Bpecies are known; they are mostly 
natives of tropical America and tropical and sub-tropical 
Asia and Africa, and are rarely found in the Pacific 
Islands. 

Only a comparatively few years ago it was considered 
an impossibility to cross the Shrubby Begonia with the 
Tuberous-rooted species, but this has been successfully 
accomplished by Messrs. J. Yeitch and Sons, Chelsea, who 
have produced from the union a strain which continue to 
blossom abundantly all through the winter months. They 
originated by crossing the Tuberous Begonia with the well- 
known winter B. socotrana ; several distinct and handsome 
varieties are now . in commerce, and will be extensively 
grown in the future. Perhaps the most useful and beau- 
tiful of all winter-fiofaring Begonias is the charming Gloire 
de Lorraine, raised by MM. Lemoine and Son, of Nancy, 
by crossing B. Dregei and B. socotrana ; the foliage is a 
beautiful green, of the same shape as B. socotrana , but 
very much smaller; the stems are slender, terminating 
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in a cymose inflorescence of lovely clear pink flowers. 
A beautiful white sport has been produced, resembling 
Gloire de Lorraine in all respects except in. the colour 
of the flower. So far no hybridiser has been able to 
cross Gloire de Lorraine with any species or variety, 
nor have any fertile seeds been produced ; therefore, the 
only means of propagating is by stem- or leaf-cuttings, 
both of which root readily if placed in a little bottom- 
heat in a temperature of 70deg. Begonia incomparabilis 
originated by crossing B. polypetala and B. Frcrbeli , and 
produces bright scarlet flowers above the large foliage 
of the dwarf plant, commencing to blossom in summer, 
and continuing until late in the year. The above are the 
best of the new forms of the Begonia for winter-flowering, 
and are sure to become popular. 

The freedom with which the Begonia is employed for 
b adding in the public parks and gardens of our large 
towns at once stamps it as a most useful and reliable 
plant for smoky districts. It appears to great ad- 
vantage when compared with many other subjects, 
especially after heavy Btorms of rain, when Pelargo- 
niums and kindred plants are miserable-looking objects, 
all the flowers being knocked to pieces, and anything 
but attractive. The Begonia, however, appears as fresh 
and beautiful as ever, and lookB as if it had enjoyed 
the heavy rain. To produce the best effect the 
plants should have a start into growth in gentle heat, 
commencing about the middle of April, using a 
rich compost for the tubers, and afterwards keeping 
them close to the glass to induce a short-jointed, 
sturdy growth. By the middle of May the plants may 
be placed in a cold frame, not giving much ventilation 
for a few days; afterwards they should be gradually ex- 
posed to more air, removing the lights entirely on warm 
dayB and nights. By the first week in June they will be 
hardened sufficiently to plant out in beds that have been 
well enriched previously with good farmyard manure. 
Seedlings such as Fig. 166 are frequently employed in 
bedding with good effect. 

Where many have failed with the Begonia is by 
planting out in poor soil, or under the shade of trees, 
both of which are disliked by the Begonia. If a mulch 
of well-rotted manure can be applied to the soil 
immediately after planting, not only is moisture con- 
served, but the roots are fed to such an extent that 
floriferous growth is made all through the season, until 
the plants are cut down by frost. Under the conditions 
advocated no plant will surpass the Begonia for bedding 
purposes, and few equal it for town or villa gardens, 
where the atmc-phere is more or less charged with 
obnoxious matter. Another advantage is that the 
Begonia may be taken up and stored away in boxes in 
a fairly warm, dry place, and no further attention is 
necessary until started into growth again in the spring; 
whereas the Pelargoniums and other soft- wooded plants 
must be potted and given attention in watering, Ac., all 
the winter, amounting to a considerable cost altogether. 

Begonia Haageana is a lovely plant for an intermediate 
house, as it is free in growth and nearly always in blossom. 
The large flesh-coloured flowers are borne in great clusters. 
B. semperjiorens is a particularly valuable mid-winter 
flowering plant, as its white flowers are borne freely. It is 
also useful for summer-bedding, as the foliage is heavily 
stained with crimson and deep purple-bronze in August, at 
which time it is one of the most conspicuous features in 
the flower-garden. The variety named gigantea rosea is of 
strong growth, and bears an abundance of rosy-red flowers. 
B. fuchsioides is a good pillar-plant, and bears drooping 
panicles of bright scarlet flowers freely. 

To the species and varieties described on pp. 170-9, 
Vol. I., the following should be added. 

B. aoerlfolia. S. This name has also been applied by Messrs. 

Veitch and Sons to a garden hybrid between B. Burkei and 

B. decora. 
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Begonia — co n t i nued. 

B. albo-picta (white-painted). S. 1. shortly stalked, snmll, 
elliptic-lanceolate, glossy-green, freely spotted with bright 
silvery- white. Brazil. 

B. Amelia) (Amelia’s).* fl. bright rose-coloured, disposed in 
terminal, trichotomously-branched cymes. L obliquely cordate- 
ovate, crenulate, shining green. 1885. Habit robust, compact, 
and branching. A greenhouse, garden hybrid between 
B. Bruantii and B. Lynchiana. (R. II. 1885, p. 512, f. 89-90.) 

B. ascotionsis (Ascot), fl. bright dark red, disposed from six to 
twelve in a cyme ; peduncle 3jin. to4in. long. Summer. 1. ovate, 
thick, shortly petiolate, smooth, very finely toothed. A. 2ft. to 
Origin unknown. 

B. Baumannl (Baumann’s).* T. fl. carmine-rose, 3in. to 4in. in 
diameter, agreeably scented ; peduncles purplish, erect, leafless, 
lft. to lift, high, about five-flowered. 1. few, reniform, dark 
green above, purplish beneath. Rootstock producing short, 
fleshy stems. 1890. An elegant, greenhouse species, with the 
habit of B. socotratia. (B. M.7540.) 

B. Beddomcl (Beddome’s).* T. fl. pale rose-coloured, cymose, 
the males liin. in diameter, the females smaller and darker ; 
scape shorter than the petioles, brown-scaly. December. 
1. radical, erect ; blade horizontal, 4in. to 6in. in diameter, mem- 
branous and pellucid, broadly and obliquely ovate-cordate or 
orbicular-cordate, obscurely lobed and denticulate, ciliolatc, pale 
preen with white spots al>ove, dull red-purple beneath ; petioles 
hairy, 4in. to bin. long. Assam, 1883. (B. AI. 6767.) 


B. Bartini (Bertin’s).* T. fl. reddisli-scarlet, very large, less 
pendent, very numerous. Otherwise the plant resembles 
B. Worihiana. 1894. (R. H. 1894, p. 247, f. 93^94.) 

B. bioolor (two-coloured), fl. bright rose, disposed in a terminal 
raceme; peduncles one- to three-flowered. /. broad, obliquely 
reniform, green, spotted with white, the upper ones having 
bnlbiU In their axils. Mexico, 1891. A tall, erect-growing, 
greenhouse species. 


Begonia — continued . 

said to be raised between B. diadem a and D. Rex. (O. C. ser. ill., 
voL iiL, p. 265; I. H. xxxv., t. 39.) 

B. compta (adorned). 1. of a satiny green, a silvery tinge running 
along the course of the midrib, obliquely ovate, angular. Brazil, 
1886. A pretty, greenhouse plant. 

B. coronata (crowned). A garden hybrid of which B. caro- 
litiecefolia is one of the parents. 

B. Crcdnorl (Credner’s). A garden hybrid between B. Scharfli 
and B. incar nata metallica. 1890. (R. O. 1890, p. 562, f. 80.) 

8YN. B. Scharfli metallica. 

B. cyclophylla (round-leaved). T. fl. rose-coloured and rose- 
scented, disposed in a trichotomous cyme, the males lin. to 
llin. in diameter ; scape 6in. high, slender, glabrous. April. 
1. solitary, 6in. broad, orbicular-cordate, with overlapping basal 
lobes, obtuse or sub-acute, palmately seven- to nine-nerved, 
obscurely denticulate ; petiole shorter than the blade. South 
China, 1885. (B. M. 6926.) 

B. Davisii superba (superb). A double-flowered variety. 
1881. 

B. decora (decorative). S. 1. dark green, profusely dotted with 
silvery-grey, something in the way of those of B. maculata, but 
the spots more minute, obliquely lanceolate. Brazil, 1886. 
Stove. 

B. diadema (diadem).* 1. deeply digitate-lobed ; lobes irregular, 
glossy, quite glabrous, light green, irregularly marked with 
w hite blotches ; under-surface with a red 
zone near the stalk. A handsome foliage 
plant. Borneo, 1883. (I. li. xxix. 446.) 
B. Duchartrei (Duchartre’s).* fl. white, 
2in. in diameter, the males with four 
petals, the females with five. Winter 
?. 6in. to 12in. long, ovate-lanceolate, 
acute at apex, dark green, with a dark 
reddish-violet midrib ; petioles 2in. long. 

A. 3ft. 1892. A vigorous hybrid between 

B. cchinonepala and B. Scharfli. (Gn. 1892, 
vi., p. 115; R. H. 1892, p. 29, f. 7.) 

B. egregia (notable).* fl. white, Jin. 
across, many in a gracefully drooping, 
corymbose cyme 3in. to 4in. in diameter ; 
peduncle 2jin. to 3in. long. Winter, 
i. peltate. 8in. to llin. long, 2Jin. to 4in. 
broad, obliquely oblong, acuminate, ob- 
tusely rounded at the unequal base, 
hairy ; petioles 2jin. to 3in. long. Stem 
woody below. A. 3ft. to 4ft. Brazil, 
1887. 

B. erccta cristata (crested). A very 
curious form, having the tips of the 
petals lamellate and crested, imparting 
a cruciform appearance to the inside of 
the flowers. (R. II. 1896, p. 61, f. 17.) 
B. Faurcana (Felix Faure’s). 1. ample, 
deeply cut into five to seven lol»es, rattier 
large, acute or sub-obtuse, of a tender 
green, zoned with white. Stem strong, 
arborescent, scaly. Tropics. Svn. B. pla - 
tani folia, of gardens (I. II. 1889, p. 152, 
t. 34). 

B. F. metallica (metallic). A variety 
having metallic reflections on the leaves. 
1895. (L H. 1895, t. 43.) 

B. frntleoea (shrubby). • fl. pink, small, sub-umbellate ; cymes 
often shorter than the leaves. February. L ovate-oblong, 2in. 
to 3in. long, seven to nine lines broad, penninerved, shortly 
petiolate, obtuse or sub-acute at base, repandly serrate-toothed, 
glabrous, and, as well as the stipules and bracts, persistent. 
A. 3ft. Brazil, 1838. Syn. B. castaneatfolia. 

B. £ alba (white). A large and robust variety, with white 
flowers. 



Fig. 166. Seedling Tuberous-rooted Begonia. 


, (Bismarck's), fl. light satiny-rose, ljin. across; 

panicles large, drooping, many-flowered. November and Decem- 
ber. L large, lobea, very acuminate, oblique, 6in. long. 1888. 
Garden variety. 

B. boUTtensls snlphurea (sulphur-coloured), fl. sulphur- 
yellow, spreading, small but very pretty. 1. long and velvety. 
1896. A pretty variety for pot-culture. 

B. Carrleri (Carrifcre’s). * This is said to be a hybrid between 
B. semperftorens and B. Schmidtiana. The flowers are nearly as 
large as those of B. temper do rent rosea, and are produced much 
more plentifully. 1. roundish-ovate, of a bright, cheerful green. 
Small plants appear to flower with great freedom. 1884. 

i (Castanea-leaved). A synonym of B. frtUicosa. 


B. dmubsriM albo-vittata (white-striped). A garden 
variety having the petals striped with white. 1892. (I. H. 
xxxix. 166.) 

B* Clementinas (Princess Clementine's). 1. large, deflexed, 
roundish-ovate, cordate at the base, the margin lobed ; upper 
surface bronzy-green, insularly banded greenish -white ; unefer- 
surface rose-coloured, with ribs of a darker hue. 1888. A hybrid, 


B. fnlgens (brilliant). T. fl. rich red, fragrant, disposed in 
numerous racemes. 1. green, roundish-oblique. Bolivia, 1893. 
Closely related to B. Davuii. 

B. glancophylla (glaucous-leaved). * fl. pink, small ; male sepals 
two, broadly ovate, obtuse, petals two, much smaller, incurved ; 
female sepals four, broadly ovate, concave ; panicle ample, many- 
flowered, nodding or pendulous. 1. petiolate, oblong-lanceolate, 
acuminate, the margins undulated. Stem elongated, pendulous, 
the branches white-spotted. Brazil. A capital basket plant. 
(B. M. 7219.) 

B. ^lohoaa^ globose). A garden hybrid. 1888. (R. G. 1888, 

B. gracllll rmoemiflora (racemose-flowered). A useful, 
decorative variety, of bushy habit, havjpg darker flowers than 
the type, and red stems. 1886. 

B. Hsageani (Haage’s). A synonym of B. Scharfli. 

B. Hemaleyana (W, B. Hemsley’s).* T. fl. pale pink, darker 
towards the tips, few in a dichotomous cyme ; males llin. across ; 
females rather larger; capsule three-winged. April onwards. 
1. erect, orbicular, 3in. to bin. across, palmati-partite or almost 
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Begonia — continued. 

pedate ; segments seven to nine, radiating, lanceolate, serrated. 
Stem 1ft. to lift, high, sparingly branched* hairy. Yunnan, 
China, 1898. (B. M. 7685.) 

B. heradeleotyle (hybrid). A hybrid between B. heradeyfolia 
and B. hydrocotylifolxa. 

B. Hoegeana (Hoege’s). fi. white, disposed in lax, axillary 
cymes, only half as large as those of B. nitida (which this plant 
somewhat resembles). 1. broadly ovate, rounded at base, 
scarcely oblique. Mexico, 1886. A very glabrous, greenhouse 
climber. 

B. hybrids ooooinea (red). fi. bright scarlet, freely produced. 

Winter. A desirable hybrid, of dwarf, compact habit. 

B. Janrast (Jaurez’). A garden variety with semi-double flowers. 
1890. 

B. Johnstonl (Johnston's), fi. pale rose-coloured ; males liin. 
to 2in. in diameter, with four broadly oblong sepals and numerous 
stamens ; females smaller, with five sepals ; cymes four- to six- 
flowered ; peduncles long. April. L 4m. to 6in. long, obliquely 
ovate, acute, coarsely crcnate, deeply two-lobed at the base, 
hairy; petioles 4in. to 6in. long. Stem succulent, 1ft. to 


Begonia — continued. 

hairs at the base. L large, obliquely cordate-ovate, dark, shining 
green, with purple reflections. 1884. A garden hybrid between 
B. echinotepala and B. incarnate metallioa, of tall and vigorous 
habit. (R. H. 1884, p. 200, f. 48.) 

B. marginata lllnstrata (margined, illustrated^ l. slightly 
bulla te, borne on tall, densely hairy stalks, the pea-green ground 
being reticulated with depressed veins of green and chocolate 
colour. 1897. A garden seedling. 

B. Meyueliana (Meyssel’sl l. pale green, ornamented with 
silvery spots. Sumatra, 1884. A stove or greenhouse, foliage 
plant, suitable for outdoor decoration in summer. 

B. octopetala Lemolnel (Lemoine’s). A garden hybrid, raised 

in 1889. (R. H. 1889, p. 32, f. 7.) 

B. olbia (rich! fi. white, in small cymes, freely produced from 
the axils of the leaves. 1. oblique, five-nerved, irregularly 
toothed, slightly bullate, the upper surface of a very dark bronzy- 
green, covered with small, reddish hairs, and studded with small. 




Fio. 167. Beqonia Duchess of Marlborough. 


lift, high, and, as well os the branches, petioles, pcdimclcs, and 
pedicels, marked with scarlet striae. Tropical Africa, 1884. 
(B. M. 6899.) 


B. Lanibergen (Mine, van Lansberge’s). 1. 6£in. long, 34in. 
broad, very thick, obliquely cordate-ovate, long-acuminate, 
deeply sinuated, entire, with rounded lobes, on long petioles. 
Brazil, 1893. Plant villous. (L H. 1893, t. 174 ; R. H. 1893, 

p. 202.) 

B. Lemahontil (Le Maout's). fi. white, tinted with rose on the 
outside, produced in cymes ; peduncles rising above the leaves. 
1. oblique, acuminate, dark green above, washed with purple 
beneath, wavy, toothed and abated on the margins. 1889. A 
compact, greenhouse species, of unknown origin. 

B. Leooudsll (Lesoud’sX A garden hybrid, 

B. Lubber*!! (Lubbers’).* fi. white, tinged green, large, in 
axillary, nodding cymes of about six. 1. alternate, distichous, 
smooth, entire, peltately attached to fleshy petioles; stipules 
large, ovate, peraisteqt, bright red. Stems cylindrical, green, 
denexed at tne tips. Brazil, 1884. A handsome, sub-shrubby 
species. (B. II. 1883, 13.) 

B. manloata anreo-maoulata (golden-spotted). 1. round, 
mottled with white. 

B. Bargarltas (Margaret's), fi. pale rosy, large, in corymbose 
cymes ; sepals of the males orbicular, having a large tuft of rosy 


B. patula (somewhat spreading). S. fi. pink, many in a cyme. 
/. obliquely-cordate, angled or doubly toothed on the margin, 
]^ r \Pl889 sparsely hairy above, reddish beneath. A. oft. 

B. plotawienae (Poictiers). A garden hybrid between B. Scharjl 
and B. incarnate metallioa. 189L 

B. platanlfolla. There are several varieties of this species, 
including decora , Ulustris, and pulvinata, of which the first-named 
is the most desirable owing to its predominating silvery marking. 
1894. 

B. platanlfolla (of gardens). A synonym of B. Faureana. 

B. rubella (reddish). 1. numerous, obliquely ovate, lobed, 
toothed, ciliated, bronzy-green, the veins marked out with pale 
green, spotted all over with puiplish-brown, the under-surface 
red. Stems stout, decumbent! India, 1883. « 

B. Soharffl (Scharffs).* fi. white, in large, long-stalked corymbs; 
males 2in. to 24 in. across, having two large, elliptic sepals ecninate 
with red bristles outside, and two narrow, spathulate petals; 
females smaller, with obovate segments. 1. 4in. to lOin. long, 2in. 
to 5in. broad, obliquely cordate-ovate, acuminate, purplish 
beneath, h. l$ft. to 2ft. South Brazil, 1889. A handsome, free- 
flowering, stove species, hispid with red hairs. (B. M. 7028.) 
Syn. B. Ilaagtana (of gardens). 

B; S. metallioa (metallic). A synonym of B. Oredneri. 
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Fig. 168. Begonia Diamond Jubilee. 


| Begonia — continued. 

B. Vlandi (Viaud’s) ft. white, with a 
pink centre, very numerous. 1897. A 
garden hybrid between B. Duchartrei 
and B. pictaviense. (R. H. 1897, p. 561, 
f. 167.) 

B. Worthlana (Worth's). A pretty 
variety obtained from seeds of B. bolt- 
viensis. from which it differs in having 
metre abundant and less pendent flowers, 
and larger but shorter leaves. 1870. 

Varieties of Tuberous Begonias. 
These have increased in popularity 
during the last few years, and the 
colour* range has also been greatly 
improved. Subjoined are some 
varieties that may be recommended. 
Single-flowered.— Crimson and Scarlet 
Shaded : Earl op Craven, bright scar- 
let, very large and full, free and 
vigorous ; Lady Tyler, intense scarlet, 
very large, of fine form, and free ; Lord 
Peel, deep crimson, of fine form and 
substance ; Mars, bright scarlet, free 
and vigorous; Mrs. H. O. Murray,’ 
rich scarlet, large, floriferous, and one 
of the best ; Sir Sydney, deep crimson, 
very dwarf, and excellent in all points ; 
Sir Trevor Lawrence, beautiful 
crimson - scarlet, large, dwarf bushy 
habit. 

Rose-coloured Chatterton, dark 
rose, free and strong, one of the 
largest ; Colossus, deep orange, shaded 
rose, very large, one of the finest ; J. 
Richmond, magenta-rose, fine form, 
dwarf sturdy habit; Mrs. Newman, 
soft rose, very large, and fine for exhi- 
bition ; Odorata It* 'S ka Plena, bright 
rose, remarkably free and sweet-scented. 

W/iitc-rtotoered: Beauty, pure white 
of fine form, great size, and very free ; 


. fi bright rose-coloured, the 
petals "white at base. 1883. A pretty, froe-flowering, garden 
variety. (R. H. 1881, p. 330.) roseo-multijlora is a many- 
flowered form. 1892. 

B. S. Stnnli (Sturz') Jl . rose-pink, disposed in cymose panicles. 
L whitish-spotted. 1886. A fine, floriferous variety. (R. O. 
1220 .) 

B. ■tumuli (Chinese) T. Jl. bright rose-red, monoecious. In 
axillary and terminal cymes : males fin. across ; females rather 
larger. October. /. 3in. to 5in. long, more or less unequal-sided, 
ovate-cordate, acuminate, obscurely tabulate, serrated and serru- 
lated, pale and often rosy beneath, Dairy. Stem lift, to 2ft. 
high. China, 1898. Greenhouse. (B. M. 7673.) 

B. ■OO Ot W U m. Seedling hybrid forms have been obtained by 
crossing the summer-fiowenng, tuberous, garden varieties with 
B. socotrana. The following are of great horticultural value, as 
the blossoms are freely produced during the winter months, and 
the richly-coloured sprays of flowers are valuable for placing in 
vases: Adonis, flowers rosy-carmine, medium-sized, leaves large 
and handsome, habit robust and erect ; Autumn Rose, flowers 
rose-pink, pretty, intermediate between those of B. incamata and 
B. socotrana (the pollen parent); John Heal, flowers clear rose, 
lasting for two or three weeks, leaves mnch smaller than those 
of Adonis, habit graceful; Mrs. Hp.al, the finest variety yet 
raised, flowers rose-carmine, 3in. in diameter, leaves like those 
of John Heal, habit erect: Winter Gem, flowers more crimson 
than carmine, freely produced, leaves rhomboid, more like 
B. socotrana than the other hybrids. The first three can be 
freely propagated by cuttings ; but the last can only be increased 
by toe small tubers at the base of the stem. 

■nbpeltsts (somewhat peltate) Jl. pale rose, with four 
' * disposed in cymes. 1. large, obliquely cordate, acute, 4in. 


petals. 


to 44in. long, bright carmine v 
h. 12Sn. to loin. Garden hybrid. 


when young, becoming bronzy. 


B. mn&braoullfera (umbrella-boaring) Jl. white, chiefly male, 
but a few female and bisexual; males lin. across, with two 
sepals and about twenty stamens ; females 4 in. across, with 
five sepals; cymes large, dichotomously branched. March. 
L alternate, fleshy, 4in. to 6in. across, the lower ones reniform, the 
upper ones peltate. Stems 4ft. high, simple. Brazil, 1893. 
Remarkable for bearing hermaphrodite flowers, B. frigida being 
only other species that does so. (B. M. 7457.) 


the 

B. . . 

cymes on red peduncles. 

sprinkled on the upper surface .... % 

very laige (2ln. long) transparent, membranous, strongly veined. 
Brazil, 1899. (B. M. 7657.) 


(veined) Jl. white, small, disposed in slender, axillary 
* ’ ’ I. large, sub-peltate, fleshy, freely 

i with silvery-grey scales ; stipules 
‘ rein " 


Fio. 169. Begonia Mrs. Pereira. 
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Laing’s Fringed White, a robust, floriferous variety, with 
the margin of the flowers beautifully fringed ; Miss Malcolm* 
son, very large, fine bushy habit; Nelly Pritchard, pure 
white, fine circular flow r er. of good habit, and wonderfully free ; 
Samuel Pope, white, slightly shaded with rose, large and 
excellent; Sunlight, white, margined with faint pink, very 
large and of good form; White Camellia, white, with 
greenish centre, of good, sturdy habit. 

Yellow- and Orange-flowered: COUNTESS Brown low, rich 
yellow, very large, dw-arf, and floriferous; Golden Hind, 
yellow, large and excellent • Sir Wilfrid Lawson, deep yellow, 
of fine form and sturdy habit. 

Double-flowered.— Crimson and Scarlet Shaded: B. R. Davis, 
rich crimson, very large, compact, and floriferous ; Dr. Nansen, 
intense crimson, free, and or fine form ; H. J. INFIELD, scarlet, 
shaded with salmon, very free, and of good form ; Lord 
Chelsea, crimson-scarlet, one of the best ; Loro Dunravkn, 
crimson-scarlet, large, floriferous, and of good habit ; Rev. G. T. 
Little, fiery-crimson, of medium size, excellent. 

Rose-coloured : DUCHESS OF Marlborough (see Fig. 167), light 
salmon-pink, fine form and erect habit ; Lucerne, salmon- 
rose, of fine substance; Lady Mary Wood, salmon-rose, very 
large, one of the best; Miss Thompson, rosy-pink, dwarf and 
free; Nurse Mary Cornell, rosy-salmon, very double, com- 
pact and free ; Rosette, carmine-rose, of good size and sub- 
stance, compact and free. 

White-flowered : Blanche Duval, white, tinted blush, large 
and free: Diamond Jubilee (see Fig. 168), creamy-white, dwarf 
bushy habit, very fine; Lady Theodore Guest, w’hite, one of 
the finest, with bold erect habit ; Miss Emily Child, white, 
tinged with pink, very large, of good form and remarkably 
floriferous; Miss Griffiths (see Fig. 170), a lovely shade, its 
double flowers having crimped petals, of excellent habit; Mrs. 
Pf.rf.ira (see Fig. 160), white, good form, large, and free. 



Fig. 170. Begonia Miss Griffiths. 


Yellow-flowered : Marchioness of Salisbury, canary-yellow, 
large, free, and of bushy habit; Mrs. R. Christian, soft 
yellow, large and very double, sturdy, and floriferous ; Qujsen 
of the Begonias, orange -yellow, of large size, great substance, 
and splendid habit. 

BEHNIA (a commemorative name). Syns. Dictyopsis , 
Hylonome. Ord. Liliacese. A monotypio genus. The 
species is a greenhouse climber, with the habit of 
Myrsiphyllum (which see for culture.) 

B. reticulata (not-veined). fl. greenish, jin. long, in simple or 
slightly compound cymes from the axils of the upper leaves. 
1. alternate, sessile, ovate, acute, rounded at base, 2in. to 3in. 
long, firm, green, glossy, with a distinct midrib, and five to 
seven strongly-marked vertical veins on each side, connected 
by close cross-veinlets (these have a beautiful effect when the 
leaves are dried). Stems glabrous, woody, terete, unarmed, 
copiously branched. South Africa, 1867. (B. M. 5638, under 

name of Dictyopsis Thuhbergii.) 


BELAMCANDA CHINENSIS. The correct name 
of" the plant described on p. 23, Yol. III., as Pardanthns 
chinensis (which see). 

BELANTHERIA. A synonym of Brlllantaisia 

(which see). 

BELENIA. A synonym of Fhysochlaina (which 

see). 

BELIS. A synonym of Cnnninghamia (which see). 

BELLABDIA (of Colla). A synonym of Microseris 
(which see). 

BELLARDIA (of Schrebor). A synonym of 
Manettia (which see). 

BELLEISLE CRESS. Another name for American 
orLand Cross ( Barharea prsecox). See Cress (American). 

BELLENDENA (named in honour of J. Bellenden 
Ker, an English botanist). Ord. Proteacese. A monotypio 
genus. The species, B. montana , is a greenhouse shrub 
with small, densely racemose flowers and scattered leaves, 
native of Tasmania. It has been introduced, but is of 
no particular value from a garden standpoint. 

BELLE VALIA. To the species described on p. 179, 
Yol. I., the following should be added : 

B. Heldreichl (Heldreich’s). fl. of exactly the same colour as 
those of Scilla sibirica ; spikes long, produced in pairs from each 
bulb. 1. broad. Asia Minor, 1897. 

B. romana is a synonym of Hyacinthus romanus. 

BELLFLOWER, GLAND. See Adenophora. 

BELLIDASTRUM or BELLIDIASTRUM. 

Included under Aster. See A. Bellidiastrum. 

BELLINIA. A synonym of Saracha (which see). 

BELLIS. This genus includes seven or eight species 
of annual or perennial herbs, natives of the Northern 
hemisphere. Flower-heads heterogamous, solitary, on 
leafless, often scape-like peduncles ; involucre hemi- 
spherical or broadly campanulate, the bracts sub-biseriate ; 
receptacle naked ; achenes papulose or sparsely his- 
pidulous. Leaves radical or alternate, entire or sinuate- 
toothed. To the species described on pp. 179-80, Yol. I., 
the following should be added : 

B. intogrlfolia (entire-leaved), fl .-heads about as large as 
those of the common Daisy ; ray florets pale purple or white ; 
involncral bracts acuminate. March to June. 1. entire, sparsely 
hairy and ciliated ; radical and lower ones spathulate-obovate ; 
upper ones lanceolate or oblong, sessile. Stems 4in. to 12in. high. 
North America, 1801. (B. M. 3455.) 

BELLWORT. See Utricularia. 

BELONITES. A synonym of Pachypodium (which 

see). 

BELVALA. A synonym of Struthiola (which see). 
BELVISIA. A synonym of Napoleona (which seel. 

BELVISIACEJE. Included under Myrtaces (which 

see). 

BENCOMIA (named in honour of Bencomi, the 
lost King of Teneriffe). Ord. Rosacease. A small genus 
(two species) of sparsely branched, greenhouse shrubs, 
natives of Madeira and the Canary Islands. Flowers 
dioecious, in long, axillary, pednncnlate spikes ; petals 
wanting. Leaves alternate, impari-pinnate ; petioles 
elongated, sheathing at base ; leaflets membranous, petio- 
lulate, oblong, toothed. The species, B. caudata and 
B. spino8a, will be found described under Poterinm (from 
which this genus has been separated by Bentham and 
Hooker). 

BENGAL ROOT. See Zingiber Cassnmmiar. 

BENINCASA (named in honour of Count Benincasa, 
an Italian). Ord. Cucnrbitacese. A monotypio gepus. 
The species is a large, stove, creeping, softly hairy annual, 
indigenous in tropical Asia, and cultivated for its edible 
fruits in tropical Africa and America. It is of no great 
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Berber!* — continued . 


horticultural value, bat is sometimes grown as a curiosity. 
For culture, tee Gourd*. 


B» oerlftora (wax-bearing). Jl. yellow, large, moncecions, all 
axillary, solitary, the males on long peduncles, the females 
shortly stalked ; stamens three, free. Jr. 1ft. to lift, long, 
cylindriq, with a waxy bloom on the outside. /. roundish - 
reniform, 41n. to 6in. across, deeply cordate at base, palmately 
flve-lobed ; petioles 3in. to 4in. long. Tendrils bifm or trifld. 
Branches rather thick. 


lUBUMETIA. A syhonym of Sau**uraa (which 
gee). 

BBHTZVGKXA (a commemorative name). Syn- 
Keppteria (of Martins). Ord. Palmse. A small genus 
(two speeies, according to the “ Flora of British India ”) 
of stove, unarmed Palms, natives of Travancore and the 
Nicobar Islands. Flowers minute, monoecious or poly- 
gamous ; spadix interfoliolar, branched ; spathes many, 
the two lower ones short and incomplete, the upper ones 
bifid. Leaves terminal, equally pinnatiseot. For culture, 
see Araca. 

B. oeramioa (ceramic). A synonym of Rhopaloblcute 
hexandra. 

B» Coddapanna (native name). A., males scarlet ; females 
lilac or violet ; spadix 1ft. to 2ft. long. 1. 3ft. to 4ft. long ; 
leaflets 2ft. or more in length, lin. broad, close together, linear, 
two-keeled, the tip usually Difld. Stem lin. or more in diameter, 
10ft. to 20ft. high, annulate. Travancore. 

B. nioobarloa (Nicobar Islands). Jl., spadix lift, to 2ft. long, 
decompound, glabrous, the branches and branchlets inserted in 
woody grooves of the rachis. 1. 5ft. to 8ft. long ; leaflets 6in. to 
2ft. long, sessile.linear, coriaceous, obscurely oilobed at apex ; 
petioles short. Trunk annulate, 9in. in diameter, 60ft. to 70ft. 
high. Nicobar Islanda (R. H. 1896, p. 248, f. 93.) Syn. Orania 
nicobarica (J. B. xiii., 1875, p. 331, f. 19-25). 

B. Benda (Renda) A synonym of Cyrtostachys Renda . 
BENZOIN. Included under Lindera (which gee). 
BERARPIA. Arctic, Arctium , and Villaria are 
synonymous with this genus. 

^pinnni.M Nearly 100 species have been described 
*s such, but not more than fifty are botanically distinct ; 
about fifteen are Asiatic, one is found in Europe and North 
America, and the rest inhabit the mountainous parts of 
America, from Oregon to Tierra del Fuego. To the species 
described on pp. 181-2, Vol. I., the following should be 
added: 

B. aagnlOM (angular). Jl. yellow, rather large, the broad 
outer sepal** equalling the inner ones; peduncle exceeding 
the leaves, stout, curved. Jr. red, globose- or broadly-oblong, 
tin. to 4 in. long. /. lin. to 14in. long, obovate or obovate- 
lanceolate, puberulous, fascicled, usually entire. Branches 
erect, leafy, h. 4ft. Himalayas, 1844. (B. M. 7071.) 

B. ayiMhifwwt Moaorlana (Moser’s). A variety having light 
green leaves, tinged with coppery-red. 1895. 

B. A. repeats (creeping). The correct name of B. repent. It 
is well adapted for covering rockwork or for edging. 

B. Allstate lntegrifolla (entire-leaved) A variety having 
no spines on the edges of the leaves. 1888. 

B. aunhuaoensil (Aurahuaca) A synonym of B. Lycium. 

B. B— lei (Beale's) Jl. yellow, delightfully fragrant, disposed 
in clustered racemes and sometimes produced as early as the 
end of January. L yellowish-green, furnished with long, spiny 
teeth. Japan. 1887. A handsome, erect shrub. (G. C. ser. iii., 
voL i., p. 0O6.) 8YNS. B. nepalensis Bealei , Mahonia Bcallii. 

B. If letsnlene (Belstan’s) A garden synonym of B. viretcsns. 
B. eOPdllBA (neat) Jl. bright orange ; outer sepals half as long 
as the inner ones; peduncles slender, exceeding the leaves. 
Jr. huge, oblong, pendulous. 1. obovate, 4in. to Jin. long, 
spinous-toothed, deep green above, white beneath, h. 1ft. to 3ft. 
Sikkim Himalaya. A mnch-branched shrub, often forming 
oppressed cushions. (B. M. 4744.) 

B. eoflfttttflort hakeolde* (crowded-flowered, Hakea-like! 
JL golden-yellow, in dense, globose, simple or compound heads 
4 in. to Jin. in diameter, whicn are sessile or pedunculate. Early 
spring. 1. lin. to 2in. long, almost imbricating, sessile or shortly 
pstiofate, orbicular or very broadly oblong, thickly coriaceous, 
rigidly spinous- toothed, rounded or cordate at base. h. 6ft. to 
7ft Chili, 1861. A stout bush. (B. M. 6770.) 

B. itoptapi (diaphanous) l. of a clear green ; branches clothed 
with spines about Jin. long. China, 1896. A vigorous tree. 

*1* jin* (elegant) A synonym of B. Lycium. 


B. Fendlerl (Fendler’s) Jl. vellow, with some red bracts at the 
base of the calyx, disposed in racemes lin. to 2in. long. Stem 
and branches purolish, shining. Rocky Mountains, 1888. This 
species is something in the way of our common Barberry 
(A vulgaris] ) (G. A F. 1888, i., p. 462, f. 72.) 

B. Fremont! (Fremont’s!* fi. vellow, sweetly scented ; racemes 
ascending, loosely few-flowerea. May and June. Jr. •scarlet, 
large, dry and inflated when ripe. 1. pinnate ; leaflets in two or 
three pairs, oblong-lanceolate, with two or three large, spine- 
tipped teeth on each side, h 3ft. to 7ft. Texas. Arizona, 1888. 
A splendid and quite hardy, evergreen shrub, preferring a sunny, 
rocky, well-drained situation. (G. & F. 1888, i., p. 496, f. 77.) 

B. gracilis (slender) JL deep yellow, borne on bright ml 
pedicels, and disposed in racemes about 3in. long. 1. shining 
green, borne on bright red petioles. Branches slender. A. 6ft. 
Mexico. A very pretty, half-hardy species. 

B. Hookeri (Hooker’s) A synonym of B. WaUichiana. 

B. Jamesonl (Jameson's) A synonym of B. WaUichiana. 

B. Lycium (Lycium)* Jl. yellow; racemes simple or compound, 
elongated, often corymbose, drooping, lqpger than the leaves. 
June. Jr. violet, ovoid. 1. almost sessile, sub-persistent, 
lanceolate or narrow-obovate-ohlong, 14in. to 24in. long, 
coriaceous, mucron&te, very spinulose, usually quite entire. 
A. 6ft. to 8ft. Western Himalayas. An erect, rigid shrub. 
(B. M. 7075.) Syns. B. attrahuacensis, B. elegans. 

B. MocsrUna (Moser’s) A variety of B. Aquifolium. 

B. nepalensis Bealei (Beale's) A synonym of B. Bealei. 

B. pruinosa (mealy) A. sulphur-yellow. Jr. pure white. 
L having their under-siae. as well as the new growths, pure 
white. Yunnan, 1896. A dwarf shrub. 

B. rotundlfolla (round-leaved) Jl. of a brilliant yellow, dis- 
posed in corymbs. 1. entire, veined, rounded, glaucous beneath. 
Chili. A creeping, strongly spiny shrub. 

B. Sleboldll (Siebold’s) This species chiefly differs from our 
common Barberry' infos rather paler-coloured and larger flowers, 
and in the leaves having ciliated margins. Japan, 1890. (G. & F. 
iii., p. 249, f. 38.) 

B. Thunbergli (Thunberg’s)* Jl. numerous, small, lin. to iin. 
across, drooping ; sepals red, half as long as the petals, which are 
pale straw-coloured suffused with red. April. /. in crowded 
tufts all along the branches, 4*n. to nearly lin. long, obovate or 
spathulate, entire. Spines straight, 4in. long. Japan, 1883. A 
low hush. (B. M. 6646.) 

B. viresoen* (greenish). Jl. sulphur- or greenish-yellow, iin. in 
diameter, in fascicles or very short racemes. May and Jane. 
Jr. scarlet or black, narrow-oblong, 4in. long. /. fin. to Uin. long, 
tufted, obovate, rounded or apiculate at apex, entire, or the 
larger ones spinulose-toothed. Branches spreading, divaricating. 
Sikkim Himalaya, 18S0. (B. M. 7116.) SYN. B. Bclstaniana (of 

gardens) 

B. vnlgftrl* aetnensl* (Etna) A dwarf bush with peculiar 
zigzag~"b ranches and stout spines, and producing its flowers freely. 
B. ▼. ASpermA (seedless). An old but uncommon variety, 
forming a stout hush, and in autumn hearing a heavy crop of 
bright scarlet berries. 

B. f ollls-p urpurel* (purple-leaved) One of the best of 

dark -leaved shrubs. It should oe propagated by cuttings, layers, 
or division. 

Other good varieties are : amur etuis, Jructu-albo, and macro- 
carpa. 

BEBrCHBMIA. Syn. (Enoplea. Abont ten species, 
natives of Northern India, Java, China, Eastern tropical 
Africa, and North America, are included in this genus. 
The follpwing should be added to that described on p. 182, 
Yol. I. 

B, raoemOM (racemose! Jl. small, disposed in terminal panicles, 
and succeeded by dark Drown berries. 1. oblong or oblong-ovate, 
sub-acute. Japan and China, 1888. A hardy, climbing shrub. 

BERGAMOTTE ORANGE. See Citrus Auran- 
tiuxn Bergamia. 

BERGIA (named in honour of P. J. Bergius, M.D.). 
Syns. Lancretxa , Merimea. Ord. Elatinem. A genus 
embracing about fourteen Bpecies of greenhouse or hardy, 
prostrate or branched herbs or under-shrubs, allied to 
Elatine. B. verticillata (Syn. B. aquatica) has been intro- 
duced, but is probably not now in cultivation. 

BERIESA. A synonym of Anredera (which see). 

BERKHEYA. Syns. Agriphyllum , Basteria , Croco - 
dxtoides, Oorteria (of La Marck), Rohria , Zarabellia (of 
Necker). Including Btobsea. About seventy species are 
included in the genus, all being Sonth African except one, 
which is found in the tropical region of that continent. To 
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those described on p. 183, VoL I., the following should be 
added: 

B. AS1mw< (Adlam’a). /I. -heads yellow, 3*in. across, sub- 
oorymbose. L, radical ones lift, long, Yin. broad, sinuately 
lobed and spiny-toothed ; upper ones 3in to 6in. Iona, spotted 
with brown beneath. Stem herbaceous, 6ft. high, branched. 
Transvaal, 1897. This is by far the largest species known 
(B. M. 7514.) 

pT !H.T.AHm T1PRA (named in honour of J. L. Ber- 
landier, a Genoese botanist, who explored parts of Texas 
and Mexico ; he died in 1851). Ord. Composite. A genus 
embracing four species of greenhouse or half-hardy, 
perennial herbs or under-shrubs, natives of the Mexico- 
Texan region. Flower-heads yellow, heterogamous, radiate, 
mediocre or rather large, pedunculate ; rays in one 
series ; involucre broadly hemispherical ; receptacle nearly 
flat. Leaves alternate, crenate or lyrate-pinnatifid. 
B. tomentosa t the only species in cultivation, requires cool 
greenhouse treatment, and may be propagated by seeds or 
by cuttings. 

B. tomentoaa (downy). Jl.-kcad* ljin. to 21 n. across, few in a 
terminal corymb : ray florets about eight, dull yellow, broadly 
ovate-oblong ; disk green and reddish-brown. May and June. 
1., lower ones oblong or ovate-oblong, narrowed to a petiole 3in. 
long ; upper ones small, sessile, h. 1ft. to 2ft. Southern United 
States, 1898. A slender perennial, more or less hoary or cottony 
or glabrate. (B. M. 7680.) 

BERRBBE&A. A synonym of MilletU (which 

see). 

BERRY -BEARING ALDER. See Rhamnui 
Fr&ngnla. 

BERTEROA. Included under Alyssnm (which 

see). 

BERTOLONIA. Six species, all natives of tropical 
America, are included in this genus. These stove plants 
are always admired for thoir elegant foliage. They are 
increased by cuttings taken in spring. Of late years some 
handsome hybrids have been raised, chiefly upon the 
Continent, and these have, to a certain extent, superseded 
the species. Some of the best are Comte de Kerchive, 
Madame Van Geert, Madame Pynaert, Souvenir de Gand, 
and Van Houttei. To those described on p. 184, Yol. I., 
the following should be added. See also Gravesia and 
Xonolena. 

B. argyreea (silvery). 1. large, oval, polo green, handsomely 
veined, reticulated, and spotted with silvery-white. and having 
numerous white hairs on both surfaces and at the margins. 1894. 
B. m a r m o ra ta, Eriocnema marmoratum (L. & P. F. G. i. 27) 
is identical with this species. B. Sander m (Sander’s) is a 
seedling form of it, much superior to the type. 1894. Syn. 
Eriocnema Sanderm (Q. M. 1894, p. 658). 

BERTOLONXA (of Spinola). A synonym of 
Kyoporam (which see). 

BERTONERILA (a compound of the names 
Bertolonia and Sonerila). Ord. Melastomacese. Under 
this name several varieties of a hybrid between the genera 
Bertolonia and Sonerila are described and figured in the 
Catalogue of L’Horticole Internationale, Brussels, for 
1896. 

BESCHORNERIA. According to J. G. Baker, this 
genus embraces about half-a-dozen closely-allied species, 
restricted to Mexico. Flowers greenish or reddish, 
clustered, arranged in simple or panicled racemes. Basal 
leaves rosulate, ascending, lanceolate, glaucous, scabrous 
on the margins; stem-leaves bract-like. 

& Toneltana (Tonel's). The correct name of the plant described 
on p. 184, VoL L, as B. Tonelii. 

BESLERIA. About fifty species have been 
described, natives of tropical America, from Brazil and 
Peru to the West Indies and Mexico. To those given 
on pp. 184-5, Yol. I., the following should be added. 
Several species formerly included here are now referred to 
AUoplectna, Brnnfelaia, Episeia, and Tuasacia 
(which see). 


Bealeria — continued. 

B. lenooctoma (white-mouthed), ft. clustered in the axils: 
corolla Jin. long, the tube tawny-orange, laterally compressed 
beneath near the white limb. April. 1. oblong or almost ovate- 
lanceolate, acuminate, crenate-serrated, penninerved. h. 1ft 
Colombia. Syn. Hypocyrta leueostoma (B. M. 4310 ; F. <L 8. 257). 

BESOV WEED. See Thlaapia. 

BES8EBJL Pharium fistulosum (B. R. 1546) is 
synonymous with B. elegant. 

BETULA. This genus comprises about twenty-five 
species, broadly dispersed over Europe, Central and North 
Asia, and North America. Leaves alternate, toothed or 
serrated, rarely incised, penniveined. To the species and 
varieties described on p. 186, VoL I., the following should 
be added : 

B. SCUmillsU (taper-pointedX of Ehrhart. A synonym of B. 
populifotia. 

B. acuminata (taper-pointedX of Wallich. A synonym of B. 
alnoides. 

B. alba fbstiglata (pyramidal). A variety of free, distinct 
growth, in habit resembling the Lombardy Poplar. 

B. a. Japonloa (Japanese). A variety with greenish-bronze sterna 
Japan, 1894. 

B. alnoides (Alnus-likeX fi. t male and female spikes slender, 
panicled, 3in. to 5in. long, pendnlona L ovate or ovate-oblong, 
oin. to 6m. long, cuneate, rounded, or cordate at base, unequally 
doubly or trebly serrated, pubescent beneath when young. 
Temperate Himalayas. Syn. B. acuminata (of WallichX 
B. alpina (alpine). A synonym of Alnus viridis. 

B. grandls (large). A synonym of B. alba. 

B. hmnlliS (dwarf). A synonym of B. fruticosa. 

B. lannlosa (slightly-woollyX A synonym of B. nigra. 

B. Maxim owlcsll (Maximowicz’sX l. widely oval, cordate at 
base, toothed, thin and almost membranous, bright dark green 
above, yellowish-green below, larger than those of any other 
Birch, being as much as 5}in. Iona. Bark bronzy-orange, smooth, 
peeling off in narrow scales and turning ashen-grey. A. 30ft. 
Japan, 1894. 

B. Medwedlowl (Medwodiew*sX JL , catkins cylindrical, the 
males about ljin. long, the females shorter. L elliptic-ovate, 
acutely toothed, glabrous, the midrib beneath and the petiole 
pubescent. Branches glabrous. Trans-Caucasus, 1887. (R. G. 
1887, p 384, f. 14.) 

B. oociden tails (WcstemX female catkins broadly cylin* 
drical ; males l£in. long. 1. 2in. to 2^in. long, broadly ovate^ 
rhomboid, acute, of a harsh and dry but not thick texture, 
slightly lobed and with coarse and sharp serratures, paler 
beneath but never dotted. Main branches erect, somewhat 
twiggy, clothed with reddish-brown bark. 'A. 6ft. to 10ft. 
Western North America. 

B. papyracea oooldentalla (Western). This variety differs 
from tne type in having deciduous bark and larger and thicker 
leaves, which are shining above ; it comes true from seed. North- 
west America, 1888. 

B. pnbeaoens (downy). A form of P. alba. 

B. pnmlla Grayl (Gra/sX l. roundish, shining green. British 

Columbia, 1890. 

B. pumlla-lenta (hybrid). According to the authority quoted 
below, hybrids between the two species indicated by this name 
have originated in the Arnold Arboretum. 1895. (Q. St F. 1895. 
p. 243, f. 36 ; I. H. 1895, p. 243, f. 36.) 

B. Raddoana (Radde'sX A> catkins ovoid-oblong, fin. to lin. 
long. 1. small, ovate, acutely toothed, pubescent beneath on the 
nerves and in the angles of the nerves. Young shoots softly 
pubescent. Caucasus, 1887. (R. G. 1887, p. 384, T. 5-11.) 

BEDRRERYA. A synonym of Bourreria (which 

see). 

BHOTAN TINE. See Pinna excels*. 
BIARUM. Bentham and Hooker inolnded Jscharum 
(see p. 201, Yol. II.) under this genns, whioh thus 
ombraces about a dozen species, fonnd in the Mediterranean 
region, especially in the Orient. To those described on 
p. 187, Vol. I., the following should be added: 

B. Borel (Bove’s). fl., spathe tube preen, the blade greenish 
outside, deep purple within, lanceolate, three or four times 



B. B. Blumel (Blume’sX L ovate-oblong. Asia Minor, I860. 
Syns. Jscharum crispuium^ J. Kotschyi. 

B. oarduohorom. Jl. t spathe sub-sessile, 5in, to 6in. long, 
green, spotted wfth purple on the outside, blacklah-puiple 
within ; spadix blackish, slender, nearly as long as the spathe. 
1. short, spathulate-lanceolate, forming a small cluster from 
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the centre of which the spathe rises. Syria, 1891. 8yn. Arum 
syriacvm (& O. 1891, p. 657, t 124). 

B. eiiminm (choice). Jl., spathe tube green, Jin. long, the 
limb purplish and minutely spotted outside, dark purple 
within, aLin. long, at length revolute ; spadix appendage 
24in. to Sin. long; peduncle very short /. ovate-oblong or 
elliptic -oblong, liin. to 3$in. long, narrowed to the petiole. 
Asia Minor, 1854. Syn. Ischarum eximium. . 

B. Spruneri (Spinner’s). Jl., spathe purple and greenish, the 
tube l^in. long, the limb lanceolate, 3m. to 4in. long ; peduncle 
liin. to 2in. long. 1. spathulate-lanceolate, long-narrowed 
into the petiole. Greece, Ac., 1894. Plant having the habit 
of B. Unwifolium. 

BIBIO MARCI. See St. Mark’s Ply. 

BICORONA. A synonym of Melodinua (which 
see). 

BIC U SFJLuATE. Having two cusps or points. See 

Cuspidate. 

BIBENS. Syn. Phiridens. Nearly 100 species have 
been described, but probably not more than fifty are 
entitled to rank as such ; they are broadly dispersed over 
the temperate and warm regions of the globe. To those 
described on p. 187, Vol. I., the following should be 
added. It is a perennial, but in this country is best 
treated as a half-hardy annual.* 

B. atrosanguinea. The correct name is now Dahlia Zimapani. 
B. humills (dwarf). Jl. -heads yellow, long-pedunculate, solitary ; 
ray florets lin. long. Summer. 1. irregularly bipinnately five- 
parted ; lobes linear-lanceolate ; petioles ciliated. Stems almost 
procumbent. Cotopaxi, 1861. 

BIEBERSTEINIA. Obd. Oeraniacem. According 
to Bentham and Hooker, this genus embraces three 
species, natives of Central or Western Asia. Flowers 
yellow or whitish, in rather long, pedunculate racemes, 
regular; sepals five, imbricated; petals five, hypogynous, 
imbricated ; stamens ten. Leaves stipulate, pinnate or 
pinnately dissected. 

BIENNIALS. From June till August is the usual 
time to sow Biennials — the earlier the better, as they then 
stand a chance of making nice plants before winter sets in. 
For sowing, a border should be chosen with an aspect other 
thaw a southern one, so that the seedlings do not receive 
the full rays of the scorching summer sun ; the soil should 
be moderately rich, deeply dug, and free from weeds. 
The seeds are best sown in drills, as the hoe can then be 
used for keeping down weeds, and also for keeping the 
surface open — a point which is often greatly overlooked in 
the cultivation of plants of all kinds. After sowing, a 
good watering should be given through a fine rose, 
so as not to disturb the seeds, and a thin shading, of 
tiffany or other light material should be thrown over, to 
keep the soil from drying up too quickly; great care, 
however, must be taken to remove this as soon as the 
seedlings break through the soil. When large enough, 
they should be transplanted into rows a few inches apart ; 
this must be done before they get overcrowded in the seed- 
bed, and they will then make strong sturdy plants, and 
will lift with good balls of soil when removed to their 
permanent quarters. 

The time for permanent planting varies from the end of 
September to March, some preferring to plant in the 
autumn, because then the weather is usually much milder 
than in early spring, and if carefully planted they get a 
good hold of the new soil before winter sets in. On the 
other hand, those who wait until spring before planting 
have this advantage, viz., that the plants are all kept 
together, and if a spell of exceptionally hard weather is 
experienced they may be much more easily protected by 
having some dry leaves or other light material thrown 
lightly amongst them, than if scattered about the beds and 
borders. 

With regard to the after-treatment, uses, Ac., of these 
plants, the remarks under Annuals may be taken as 
applying equally to Biennials. A large number of hardy 

Vol. V. 


Biennials — continued 

annuals are very often treated as Biennials by being sown 
in the autumn of one year for flowering the following 
spring. 

The following list of Biennials may be of service: 
Anchusa capensis (Cape Forget-me-Not), half-hardy, invalu- 
able for summer-bedding ; Beta Cicla variegata (Chilian 
Beet) ; Dell’s Crimson-leaved Beet ; Campanula medium 
(Canterbury Bell), the single forms of which are popularly 
known as Cup-and-Saucer Canterbury Bells, whilst the 
double ones 'are known as the Hose - within - Hose 
Campanulas ; CeUia cretica, Chammpeuce diacantha and 
C. Casabonse, Dianthus barbatus (Sweet William), 
Olaucium luteum, Hedysarum coronarium, JSumea 
elegans , Lavatera arborea variegata, Lunaria annua 
(L. biennis), Meconopsis nepalensis and M. Wallichii, 
Papaver nudicaule, Stocks (Bromptons and Queens), 
Verbascum olympicum and V. phlomaides , and Wallflowers 
( Cheirantfius ). 

BEFOLIUM. A synonym of M al an th emum (which 
see). 

BITRENARIA. About ten species, natives of 
Brazil, Guiana, and Colombia, compose this genus. 
These plants do well when grown in the cool inter- 
mediate house under similar conditions to those recom- 
mended for Lycastes. To those described on p. 187, 
Vol. I., the following should be added: 

B. atropurpurea (dark purple), f. 2in. across when spread out, 
fragrant ; sepals and petals aull claret-red, stained yellowish in 
the centre ; Lip bright rose, suffused with white, incurved at the 
sides, reflexed at the apex ; scapes three- to five-flowered 1. oblong- 
lanceolate, 6in. to loin. long. Pseudo-bulbs 2in. to 3in. long. 
Rio de Janeiro, 1828. Syn. Maxillaria atropurpurea (L. B. C. 
1877). 

B. aurantlaca (orange), of gardens. A synonym of B.inodora. 
B. bella (beautiful). A synonym of Ccelia bella. 

B. Charlesworthii (Charlesworth’s) Jl. yellow, with a few 
reddish-brown spots on the lip, about Sin. long ; scape 6in. long, 
bearing about six flowers. 1. 9in. long. Pseudo-bulbs quad- 
rangular, liin. long. Brazil, 1894. Allied to B. racemma. 

B. Hadwenli. The correct name is Scuticaria Uadwenii. 

B. Harrlsonise (Mrs. Harrison’s). JL 3in. across ; sepals and 
petals creamy-white, large and fleshy, the lateral ones with a 
spur-like base ; lip purple, yellowish at base, purple-veined out- 
side, the inner surface streaked red ; scape one- or two-flowered. 
1. solitary, large, oblong-lanceolate, plaited. Pseudo-bulbs pyri- 
form, tetragonal. Brazil. Syns. Cmox Uarrisonia, Dendrooium 
Harruonics (H. E. F. 120), bycaste Uarrisonics. Maxillaria 
Uarrixonum (B. M. 2927; B. R. 897; P. M. B. ii. 196). 

B. H. alba (white). JL white ; sepals slightlv tinged ereen, the 
lower sides of the lateral ones faintly dotted red ; side lobes of 
the lip reddish-purple, veined with deeper red, the middle lobe 
mi-purple, hairy, tne spur-like portion greenish-white. Brazil. 
(R. G. 52, under name of MaxiUaria U arrinonia aU>a.) 

JL H. eburnoa (ivoiy-white) It., sepals and petals white ; lip 
white, freely striped with crimson ; throat yellow, striped 
purplish-red. April and May. Brazil. A chaste variety. 
(W. O. A. ill. 100, under name of Lycaste Harrisonux ebumea.) 
B H. grandlflora (large-flowered). Jl., inner surface of the lip 
wholly purple, except a narrow, yellowish border ; spur yellow, 
with a few bold, purple stripes. 

B. H. purpurasoena (purplish). Jl., sepals and petals of a 
light plum-purple ; front lobe of lip a darker shade of the same 
colour. 

B. inodora (scentless) Jl. about 3in. across ; sepals pale green, 
oblong, obtuse ; petals brighter, but smaller ; lip white, yellow, 
or dull rose-colour, three-lobed, the middle lobe hairy and reflexed, 
the side ones erect. Otherwise like B. Uarrisonics. Rio de 
Janeiro, 1839. (R. X. O. i., t. 94, f. 1.) Syn. B. aurantiaca , of 
gardens (W. O. A ix., t. 386) 

B. r aoem osa (racemose) Jl. pale, dirty straw-colour, with a 
white lip, slightly speckled with pale crimson ; lateral sepals 
much elongated at base; raceme few-flowered, pendulous. 
1. solitary, oblong, arched, three-ribbed, shorter than the scape 
Pseudo-bulbs small, aggregated. Brazil. Syn. Maxillaria 
* raoemosa (B. M. 2789 ; L. B. C. 1318). 

B. tyrlanthlana (Tyrian) Jl. reddish-purple, 3£in. across ; dorsal 
sepal erect, the lateral ones broader, connate at base with the 
hairy foot of the column ; lip much smaller, stoutly clawed, three- 
lobed ; scape about three-flowered. 1. 6in. long, 2in. to 3in. broad. 
Pseudo-bulDs 3in. long, three-angled. Brazil, 1893. (B. M. 7461 ; 
L, t 446.) 

BIO BUI). See Currant-Bud Mite. 
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BIGE LO VTA (of Sprcngel). A synonym of Sperma- 
0006 (which see). 

BIGENEEIC. A term applied to a hybrid between 
plants of different genera. 


BIGNONLA This genus embraces about 120 species, 
all American, and mostly tropical. To those described on 
p. 189, Vol. I., the following should be added. Several 
species formerly included here are now referred to 

▲denocalymna, Amphilophium, Catalpa, Chilopsin, 
Distictis, Jacaranda, Macfadyena, * Pawlownia, 
Pithecocteninm, Spathodea, Stereospermum, 
Tabebuia, and Teooma. 

B. bnooinatoria (trumpet-like). The correct name (B. M. 7516) 
of B. Cherere. 8yn. Pithecoctenium buceinatorium. 

B. Catalpa (Catalpa). A synonym of Catalpa bignonioides. 

B. Chamberiaynll (Chamberlayn's). A synonym of Anctno- 
pcegma racemontm. 

B. ohrysantha. The correct name is Tabebuia chrysantha. 

B. leuoantha. The correct name is Dicticti* leucantha. 

B. pallida. The correct name is Tabebuia leueoxyla. 

BL perforata (perforated). Jl. disposed in a short, terminal 
raceme; calyx inflated, with torn margins; corolla 2in. long, 
pubescent outside. Angust. I, trifonolate and conjugate ; 
leaflets stalked, ovate, pellucid-dotted. Brazil, 1881. Plant 
tomentose. 


B. purpurea (purple). Jl. bright rose-purple with a pale throat, 
rather laree ; limb spreading, the five divisions emargin&te ; 
cymes axillary, many-flowered. 1., leaflets two or sometimes 
three, petiolulate, acuminate, 3in. to 4in. long, entire or slightly 
toothed. South America, reintroduced in 1898. (B. M. 5800 ; 

G. C. 1898, iL, p. 398, f. 114.) 

B. regalia (royal). Jl. bright yellow and red, large and ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. 1. opposite, elliptic-lanceolate. British 
Guiana, 1885 l A very handsome climber. 

B. Bodigasiana (Rodigaa’). 1. bright green, with white varie- 
gations, tinted with rosy-red when in a young state. 1893. 
0L H. 1893, 1. 183.) 

B. rugosa (wrinkled).* Jl. in small, shortly stalked, axillary 
cymes; corolla primrose-coloured, the tube 2in. to 2±in. long, 
slightly curved, the limb short, five-lobed. October. 1. bifolio- 
late ; leaflets Sin. to 4in. long, oblong, acuminate, rounded or 
cordate at base ; petioles lin. to l£in. long, ending in a bifid 
tendril. Caraccas, 1890. Plant hairy. (B. M. 7124.) 

B. spoctabllis. The correct name is Tabebuia spectabilis . 

B. v en ua t a Jl., corolla deep orange (not crimson). Syn. 
Pyrostegia ignea. 

BTTiTaAKDIBRA. Syn. Labtllardiera. The six species 
forming this genus are all natives of extra-tropical 
Australia. To the species described on p. 189, Vol. I., the 
following should be added : 


B. oymooa (cymose). JL bluish or violet-purple ; corymbs several- 
flowered, shortly pedunculate or nearly sessile. 1. usually lanceo- 
late or oblong-linear, sessile or nearly so, obtuse or shortly 

S ointed. Branches more or less twining, or sometimes short and 
exuous. 1868. 


BILLBEBQIA Including Helicodea. According to 
J. G. Baker’s monograph of the BromeliacetBy this genus 
embraces about three dozen distinct species, natives of 
tropical South America. To the species, varieties, Ac., 
described on pp. 190-1, Vol. I., the following should be 
added : 


B. amabilis (lovely). A synonym of B. vittata. 

B. ameena is a synonym of B. speciota. 

B andegavenals (Angers). Jl. having a spreading limb, the 
tube and centre dark red, broadly bordered with violaceous- 
indigo; bracts bright red; peduncle arching, mealy-white. 
1. broad, obtuse, pale green. 1886. A garden hybrid between 
B. thyrsoidea and B. Moreli. 

B. anrant t aoa (orange). A garden synonym of Karat cu 
Laurentii. 

B. Baker! (B. H. 1880, p. 166, t. 8). The correct nanjo of 
B. pallescene (B. M. 6342). 

B. Baraqnlnlana is identical with B. decora. 

B. bioolor (two-coloured). . A form of B. pyramidalit. 

B. Blnotl (Binot’s). Jl., bracts, stem, Ac., red; inflorescence 

S andulous. 1. in a rosette, deep green above, the lower portion 
nted with reddish-purple; under-surface light green, lined 
with white. Organ Mountains, Brazil, 1896. Allied to 
B. speciota. 

B bi vittata (twice-striped). A synonym of Cryptanthu* 
bivitlatus. 


Billbergia — continued. 

B. BUreiana (Blire’s). Jl. sub-sessile ; sepals green, pink, and 
blue ; petals green at base, with indigo-blue lobes. A garden 
hybrid between B. nutans and B. iridifolia. 1889. 


B. Breauteana (Breauttfs). A synonym of B. vittato-BakerL 
B. Brongnlarti (Brongniarfs). A synonym of Portea kerme- 
sina. 


B. Bruanti (Bruant’s). Jl., calyx very pale green, tipped with 
blue ; corolla very pale yellowish-green : bracts dark red ; 
peduncle rosy, slender, nearly as long as the leaves. 1. green, 
obtuse, toothed, forming a cup-like rosette. 1885. A garden 
hybrid between B. palleecens and B. decora. 

B. Can terse (Canter's! Jl. pale greenish-yellow; bracts deep 
rose-colourlarge ; inflorescence pendulous, shorter than the 
leaves. 1897. A handsome plant, belonging to the section 
Helioodea. (R. H. 1897, p. 60.) 

B. Cappei (Cappe’s). A synonym of B. vittato-Bakeri. 

B. Croyiana (Cro/s). A variety of B. pyramidalit. 

B. decora (comely). Jl., petals greenish, 2in. long, curling up 
spirally from the base ; spike dense, pendulous, sample, 3in. to 
4m. long, almost hidden by the large, bright red, oblong-lanceo- 
late bracts; peduncle 1ft. long. January. 1. eight or ten in a 
rosette, lorate, acute, lift to 2ft long, 2in. broad in the middle, 
dilated and clasping at base, with transverse, mealy bands, the 
margins spiny. Para, 1864. (B. H. 1875, p. 221, tt 13, 14 ; B. M. 
69377) 8 yns. B. Baraquiniana (I. H. 1864, 421), Helicodea Bara- 
quiniana. , 

B. doooro-nutans (hybrid). Jl. few, racemose, about 3in. long ; 
sepals iridescent, reddish at base, blue at the tips, iin. long ; 
corolla greenish-yellow, the lobes 2in. long, circinately rolled up ; 
bracts nch, bright rosy-crimson, boat-shaped, broadly lanceolate, 
acuminate ; peduncle cylindrical, glabrous, pendulous, lit. long. 
Belgian gardens, 1884. A pretty hybrid. Syn. B. Windi. 

B. Enderl (finder's). A synonym of Quesnelia Enderi. 

B. Euphemise (Mme. Morren's).* Jl. six to twelve in a lax, 
drooping spike 3in. to 4in. long, nearly sessile, the lower ones 
subtended by large bracts ; sepals reddish, horny ; petals about 
2in. long, with greenish-yellow claws and bright violet tips; 
peduncle 1ft. long. April. 1., produced ones five or six in a 
closely convolute rosette, about 1ft. long, Uin. to 2in. broad, 
horny, narrowed to an acute point, lepidote-scaly, the margins 
minutely prickly. South Brazil. (B. H. 1872, tt. 1-2; B. M. 
6632.) 

B. Enphemise-speclosa (hybrid! A hybrid between the 
species indicated. SYN. B. Euphemioe ameena. 

B. ffcrlnoSA (mealy).- A synonym of B. zebrina. 


B. flueUta (banded). A synonym of AZchmea fasciata. 

ght Bpike : calyx 
long as 

. . , 3 at the 

tip ; peduncle white, with carmine-red bracts. L broadly strap- 
shaped (the inner ones rolled round each other into a wide tube), 
finely serrated, striped red beneath, deep blackish-purple 
towards the base. A garden hybrid between B. Saundersii and 
B. thyrtoidea. 

B. Glaxlovil (Dr. Glaziou’s). A synonym of Quesnelia strobilispica. 

B. Glymiana (Glym’a). A synonym of B. Moreli. 

B. horrlda (horrid). Jl. borne in a simple, erect spike, 3in. to 4in- 
long ; petals pale green, tipped with violet, l£in. long, falcate 
from tne top of the calyx ; peduncle 1ft long. 1. about ten in 
a utricular rosette, 1ft. to lift, long, 2in. to 2iin. broad, connivent 
for the lower 6in. to 9in., deltoid-cuspidate at the tip, the 
marginal prickles more conspicuous than in any other species. 
Brazil, 1856. (B. H. 1876, t 22; ft G. 1859, t. 272.) 

B. h. tigrina (tiger-striped). Jl.. petals narrow, 2in. long. 
1. brown, copiously banded with white on the bock. 

B. lanthlna (violet). A garden synonym frf B. Leopoldi. 

B. intermedia (intermediate). A garden name for B. vittato - 
nutans. 


B. Jenisohiana (Jenisch’s). A hybrid between B. pyramidalit 
and B. Moreli. 

B. Krameriana (Kramer’s). A hybrid between B. pyramidal is 
a,nd B. speciosa. 

B. leodlenale (Ltege). A garden name for B. vittato-nutans. 

B. Leopoldi (Leopold’s).* JL in a dense, oblong spike 6in. to 9in. 
long ; petals violet, 2in. long ; peduncle drooping, Uft. long, the 
upper six or eight leaves bright red. Summer. 7. eight to ten in 
a rosette, 3ft. to 3ift. long, 2in. to 24in. broad, connivent for 1ft., 
homy, channelled, transversely fascia tod with white on the back, 
the marginal prickles small. Island of Santa C&therina, Brazil, 
1847. (6. H. 1871, tt. 1-4.) Syns. B. ianthina and B. nuptial* t 
(of gardens), Helicodea Leopoldi (I. II., under t. 421). 

B. Libonlana. (B. H. 1877, p. 57, t. 34; F. d. S. 1048 ; 
L. J. F. t. 197.) 

B. macrocalyx (large-calyxed). Jl. in a drooping raceme 3in. 
to 4in. long ; petals green,- tipped with violet-blue, lin. longer 
than the calyx ; peduncle mealy, 1ft. long, with five or six 
red bract-leaves. April. 1. only three or four in a rosette. 
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lanceolate, lift, to 2ft. long, 2in. brood, horny in textnre, con- 
nivenfc for lft., white-lepidote on the back, with a few transverse 
hands. Bahia, 1859. (R H. 1860, t. 19; B. M. 5114.) 

B. Moreli. This is one of the flneet species. Syns. 
B. Glymiana (R H. 1866, p. 134, t. 11), B. WctheriUi (B. M. 
4835), bat not B. Moretiana. 

B. Momllamt is a synonym of B. vittata, not of B. Moreli. 

B. Morrenlaaa (Prof. Morren’s).* Jl. borne in o lax, sub-erect 
spike 3in. to 4in. Ions, with a red, fiexuous rachis ; petals preen, 
tipped with violet-blue, lin. longer than the calyx ; peduncle 
shorter than the leaves, its bract- leaves red. December. 1. eight 
to ten in a rosette, connivent in the lower 3in. to 4in., above 
lft. long, lin. broad, whitish on the back. Origin unknown; It 
flowered at Kew in 1887. 8yn. B. Rcichardti. 

B. nupttalls (nuptial). A garden synonym of B. Leopolds 

B. nutanto-Morell (hybrid). Jl- about a dozen ; calyx rosy and 
blue ; oorolla dark blue ; peduncle adorned with numerous rosy 
bracts, long, slender, arching. 1885. A graceful and ornamental 
hybrid between B. nutans and B. Moreli, naving the outer leaves 
narrow, as in B. nutans, and the inner ones broader, as in 
B. Monti. 8yn. B. Worleyana. 

B. p&Uesoens. of Baker (B. M. 6342). The correct name of this is 
B. Baksri. The B. patiescens of Koch (described in VoL L) 
fs a variety of B. speciosa. 

B. is a synonym of B. speciosa. 

B. Perringlana (Pel-ring's). A hybrid between B. Liboniana 
and B. nutans • having leaves like the former species and an 
inflorescence line the latter. 1890. (R. O. 1890, p. 145, fc. 1318.) 

B. polystMhya (many-spiked). A synonym of JRchmea 
distiekantha. 


B. Porteana (Porte’s) * A, petals green, lanceolate, above 2in. 
long, rolling up spirally and disclosing the violet-purple 
filaments: spike loose, simple, drooping, 6in. to 8in. long; 
peduncle 2ft. long, with several bright red bract-leaves. August. 
L, produced ones five or six in a rosette, erect, lorate, 3ft. to 4ft 
long, dull green, tinted on the back with claret-purple, and trans- 
versely banded with white. Bahia, 1849. Plant stemless. One 
of the finest species. (B. H. 1876, p. 9, 1. 1 ; B. lg. 6670.) 

B. pyramidal!*. Stn. Bromelia pyramidatis. 

B. p. bioolor (two-coloured). JL with the two colours (purple 
and red) not so much blended as in the type. 1. more dis- 
tinctly fasciated on the back. Rio Janeiro, 1829. (B. R 

11SI.) 8yn. B. bioolor (L. R C. 1819). 
p, p. Croyiana (Croy's) Jl. more numerous, and peduncle 
longer, than in toe type: petals red, edged with violet 
L erect, with conspicuous dorsal zones. (L. J. F. 413.) Syns. 
JBckmea setigtra , B. setosa (both of gardens). 

B» Qa— neltaaa is now correctly known as Quesnelia cay - 
emxensis. 


B. Qnlntntlana (Quintut’s). A synonym of B. Saundersxana. 


B» Baaoongne! (Rancougne’a). Jl.. corolla bluish-green, tipped 
with indigo, 2in. long ; stamens indigo ; bracts rosy, woolly- 
tomentose at the base, together with the ovary and calyx ; 
peduncle 3ft high. 1. 3ft. long, 24 in. broad, spreading-recurved, 
finely toothed. 1884. A hybrid, of which B. Libonxana is one 
of the parents. 

B. RetahArdtl (Reichardt’s). A synonym of B. Morreniana. 

3. rlkodoeyaaea (red and blue), of Lemaire. A synonym of 
JBckmea fasciata. 

B. rosoo margin ata (Stn. B. rubro-marginata) is now correctly 
known as Quesnelia rufa. 

B ganderlana (Sander's). Jl. 2in. long ; calyx and corolla green, 
tipped with bine ; bracts rosy, with one to three flowers to each ; 
panicle pendulous. December. 1. erect, broad, green, coria- 
ceous, obtuse, munonate, armed with stout spines on the 
margins. South Brazil, 1885. A fine plant (R H. 1884, 1, 2.) 

B, sangnlnenm (blood-coloured). Jl. few on a spike; calyx 
tube greenish ; corolla much longer, scarlet, with violet-purple 
tips to the segments; bracts scarlet, large, boat-shaped, 
occurring all along the spike. 1. about lOin. long, deep 
green, with tiny grey spots, the marginal spines remote. 1893. 
Allied to B. Bruantx. 


B, flanndswiana B. Quint uliana (R. G. 1890, p. 202, f/49) 
is identical with this species. 

3 . ictOM (bristly). A garden synonym of B. pyramidatis 
Croyiana. 

3. spedOM (showy). The correct name of B. amcena (B. If. 1875, 
tt l-4)u SYK. B. pallida. B. pallesctns (of Koch), B. Thun - 
bergiana, and B. Wiotiana are forms of this species. 

3. s pkiOtlate (scorched). A synonym of Greigia sphaodala. 

3. qilendldA (splendid). A variety of B. thyrsoidea. 

3 . Thunbergiann (Thun berg’s). A form of B. speciosa. 

B- t hyrsoi dea. This is scarcely more than a variety of 
B. pyramidatis. (RH.1873, p. 295, t. 17 ; L. J. F. t. 267 ; P. F. G. 
UL t. 74.) 

3, t» loMtfolla (long-leaved). 1. longer than in the type, and 
narrowed gradually Towards the apex. 


Billbergi& — continued. 

B. t. splendlda (splendid), yt bright-coloured, more numerous 
than in the type; bracts broader. Plant more robust. 1883. 
(L. J. F. tt. 181-2.) 

Other forms are Lemotnei , miniato-rosea, Paxtoni , rhodocyanea 
(of gardens, not of Lemaire), and Schultesiana. 

B. vezillaria (standard-bearing). Jl. having petals of a brilliant 
dark violet, obtuse and revolute at the tips. 1. robust, lift, to 
2ft. long. A garden hybrid between a variety of B. thyrsoidea 
and B~MonUx. 1889. (R. H. 1889, p. 467, f. 118 and plate.) 

B. viridiflora (green flowered).* JL green, in a lax, ascending or 
cemuous raceme, 6in. to 12bL long ; peduncle lft. to lift, long, 
with bright red, ascending bract-leaves. 1. twelve to fifteen in a 
rosette, lift, to 24ft. long, Uin. to 2in. broad, connivent for lft., 
sometimes tinged with purple, the marginal prickles very minute. 
Brazil. 1854. A very distinct species. (B. H. 1874, tt. 1-2 ; 1876, 
tt. 20-21 ; F. d. S. 1019-20.) 

B. vittata. B. amabilis (B. H. 1874, tt. 1-2), B. Moreli ana 
(L. J. F. t. 136), B. zonata , and TiUandsia Moreliana are identical 
with this species. 

B. Rohan! .(Rohan's). This so-called variety is not dis- 

tinguishable from the typical plant. 1890. (R. G. 1890, p. 306» 

B. vittato-Bakerl (hybrid). Jl. pale flesh-colonr, with violet 
tips ; bracts bright rose, lanceolate ; peduncle shorter than the 
leaves, recurving, glabrous. 1. 2ft. long, 2in. broad, recurving, 
lorate, obtuse, slightly channelled, rather thin, bordered with 
five distant teeth, bright green above, striated and with mealy- 
white zones below. 1884. A garden hybrid between the species 
indicated. Syns. B. Breauteana (R. H. 1885, p. 300), B. Cappei. 
B. vittato-nntana (hybrid). Jl. few, in a lax, drooping spike ; 
petals bright violet-blue, twice as long as the calyx ; peduncle 
14ft. long, with many large, bright red, ascending bract-leaves. 
March. L a dozen or more in a rosette, lanceolate, 14ft. to 2ft. 
long, recurving from low down. SYNS. B. intermedia and 
B. teodiensis (R G. 563, f. 100-101). There is another form of this 
hybrid with shorter and stiffer leaves. 

B. WetherllU (Wetherill’s). A synonym of B. Moreli. 

B. Wlndl (Wind's). A synonym of B. decoro-nutans. 

B. WiotlAna is a form of B. speciosa. 

B. Wlttm&okiana (Wittmack’s). A garden hybrid between 
B. vittata- and B. amcena. 1891. (R. G. 1891, p. 328, f. 69.) 

B, Worleyana (Worley's). A synonym of B. nut anto- Moreli. 

B, sebrina. B. farinosa and Bromelia zebrina (B. M. 2686) are 
identical with this species. 

B. sonata (zoned). A garden synonym of B. vittata. 

BXLLXOTTXA (of Brown). A synonym of Agonis 
(which see). 

BIItlalOTTIA (of Colla). A synonym of Calo- 
thaanmns (which see). 

BINE. A climbing or twining stem ; e.g ., Wood- 
bine. 

BIEECTAJELIA. A synonym of Zmbricaria (which 
see). 

BIONIA. A synonym of Camptosexna (which see) 

BIORHIZA APTERA. See Oak Galls. 

BIPINNATISECT. Having the divisions of a 
pinnatisect leaf themselves pinnatisect, i.e., cut to the 
midrib, but with sessile segments. 

BIRCHEA. A synonym of Luisia (which see). 

BIRD-OF-PARADI8E FLOWER. See Stre- 
litxia. 

BIRDS. Popularly, all Birds are supposed to be 
beneficial to the gardener and the farmer. That they are 
not, however, practical observation will tend to show. 
Many representatives of the Class Aves are working in the 
interests of the gardener ; while a larger number are 
absolutely injurious. Then there is still a third section 
whoso exact position as regards horticulture and agri- 
culture it is not easy to define. They are, perhaps, seed- 
eaters, or it may be fruit-eaters, and insectivorous — omni- 
vorous, in fact. The point to determine in this case is 
whether in the aggregate the damage in the one case is 
not more than counterbalanced by the good in the other 
—often a most difficult matter for even the most 
experienced. Here it is only possible to give the most 
cursory glance at an interesting subject. We can only 
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Birds — continued. 

mention the chief amongst the migrants and the perma- 
nent dwellers, weighing as far as possible their merits 
and demerits. As a general rule, insectivorous Birds 
have a slender and more or less elongated beak ; while 
in the seed-eaters this structure is bulky and short. 

Commencing with the Corvidss t we have some very 
familiar species in the Book, Magpie, and Jay. The 
Kook ( Trypanocorax frugilegus) is on the whole one of 
the most useful Birds that we have, as it is one of the 
most persecuted. Generally its food consists of insects 
— insects, too, of the most destructive kind, such as 
the gfrubs of the Skipjack Beetles (Wireworms), Daddy 
Long-legs (Leather Jackets), and Cockchafers. In the 
process of searching for these in pastures and lawns, the 
grass is frequently ripped up and rendered most 
unsi ghtly ; but of the benefit in such cases where insecti- 
cides are powerless, there cannot be any doubt. The 
worst that can be said against the Kook in gardens and 
orchards is that it will forsake its insect dietary for 
one of fruit or vegetables, when anything from Walnuts 
and Pears to young Potatoes will be laid under con- 
tribution. The Jay ( Oarrulus glandarxus ) y a fast dis- 
appearing species, is an enemy, as the Bird will make 
short work of fruit of any kind as well as Peas. 



Fio. 171. Hawfinch. 


To the 8tumidte belongs one of the most useful Birds, 
alike to farmer and gardener, in the Common Starling 
(Stumu8 vulgaris). That it makes a raid upon CherrieB 
is perfectly true, but that it well earns them, by 
destroying myriads of Wireworms and Leather Jackets, 
is well known to everyone who has paid attention to 
the subject. 

A very large family, the FringillidsB , next claims 
attention. In it are found some of the most destructive 
species— the Bullfinch (Pyrrhula europsea) for instance. 
For Gooseberry and Currant bushes this Bird has a 
special fondness, denuding them almost entirely of 
their buds. A somewhat local species is the Hawifinch 


Birds — continued. 

( Coccothraustes coccothraustes) (Fig. 171); but it is a destruc- 
tive one so far as the fruit-grower is. concerned, being 
especially fond of stone fruits. The Greenfinch ( Chloris 
chloris ) is one of the commonest Finches, and a seed- 
eater in the main, though, like many others, it brings up 
its family upon insects. And similarly of the Chaffinch 
( Fringtlla Calebs) , which generally is voted a nuisance 
by gardeners. The Goldfinch (Carduelis carduelis ), one 
of the handsomest of British birds and now one of 
the most local, is useful, as it feeds almost entirely 
upon thistles. The Linnet ( Cannabina cannabina) must 
not be regarded unfavourably, although entirely a 
seed-eater, as it devours vast quantities of injurious 
weeds, such as Charlock. More destructive than either 
of the Finches above named is the ubiquitous House 
Sparrow (Passer domesticus). In fact, it may be said 
to enjoy the reputation of being the most destructive 
of all Birds to farm and garden produce. Undoubtedly 
it takes insects when nesting, yet the damage it does 
at other times is enormous, as set down by Tegetmeier 
in his monograph. The Buntings are, on the whole, 
harmful, though the familiar Yellow Bunting, or Yellow- 
Hammer (Emberiza citrinella ) t is one of the least so, as it 
captures in the summer immense numbers of injurious cater- 
pillars to feed its rather numerous family, frequently six. 

Passing over the Larks (Alaudidse) as being seed- 
eaters, and, so far as the farmer is concerned, doing 
more harm than good, we oome to the Motacillidss. 
This includes several most useful species in the Wag- 
tails, of which the graceful Dishwasher, or Pied Wag- 
tail (M. lugvfrris), is the best known. This Bird may 
frequently be seen working lawns and grass land for 
insects, on which it entirely subsists. The Yellow 
Wagtail (M. campestris) is a field species, and as 
industrious an insect forager as its Pied relative. 

In the Certhiid », or Creepers, there is at least one 
Bpecies which ventures near the haunts of mem This 
is the Tree Creeper (Certhia famxliaris), an active 
little Bird whose method of progression reminds one of 
the Woodpeckers. It lives upon insects found upon tree- 
trunks and branches. 

The Tits, again ( Paridse ), furnish omnivorous species 
which are amongst the best known of native Birds. Alike 
in town and country, the Great Tit (Parus major) and 
the Blue Tit (P. cssruleus) haunt our very houses ; 
while even the scarcer Coil-Tit (P. britannicusj will 
sometimes venture into suburban gardens and orchards. 
The Marsh Tit (P. Dresseri) is another garden-frequenting 
Bpecies, despite its popular 'name. In spring those Tits 
which visit gardens play havoc with the fruit-buds, 
and particularly those of Gooseberries and Currants. 
Possibly it may be that the damage done is in the search 
for insects, of which latter they eat a large number. 
Later, ripe Pears are often spoiled by the Blue Tit. 
Occasionally Tits will attack vegetable crops like Peas, when 
the damage is usually ascribed to other species. The 
method of attack in such cases should beoarefully noted. 

One species in the LaniidtB , or Shrikes, calls for 
mention. This is the Bed-Backed Shrike, or Butcher 
Bisd ( Lanius collurio), a summer visitor, and by no means 
plentiful. Its method of catching its prey and impaling 
it upon thorns, is well known to Bird-lovers. Beetles 
and Wasps are favourite foods, and the Bird must be 
regarded as highly beneficial to gardeners and farmers. 

Amongst the Warblers (Sylviidse) the most familiar 
are the Whitethroat (Sylvia sylvia) (Fig. 172) and the Lesser 
White throat (8. curruca). Both are practically insectiv- 
orous, consuming vast quantities of Aphides and small 
caterpillars, but at times they will attack Bmall fruits 
as well as Peas in the pod. Useful, too, is the Willow 
Warbler ( Phylloscopus trochilus), which arrives in late 
spring, and may be found in gardens industriously 
searching the foliage of fruit and other trees for insect- 
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Birds — continued, 

food. Another near relative, the Chiff-Chaff (P. minor), 
whose call-note has given rise to the popular name 
it bean, is no less assiduous as an insect-forager. 
Frequently the Blackcap ( Sylvia atricapilla ) may be seen 
in gardens industriously clearing off insects. It is a 
migrant, and one whose Bong rivals that of the Nightin- 
gale. 

The Thrush family (Turdidm) is rich in garden- 
frequenting species like Song Thrushes, Blaokbirds, and 
Bobins; while it also contains that prince of songsters, 
the Nightingale (Daulias luacinia). The members of 
this family, at any rate, in the young state, should 



Fig. 172. Whitethroat. 


be readily discriminated from their allies by the fact 
that they are spotted. Much as we may admire the 
Blackbird (Morula morula ) for its period of song 
(short though it be as oompared with the Song Thrush), 
any good that it may do in keeping down insects 
is sadly discounted by its destructive propensities in 
the fruit-garden. It is a fruit-robber of the most 
pronounced type. Large and small fruits are alike 
attacked. To Strawberries, Plums, and Gooseberries it 
is particularly partial; while its boldness could hardly 
be exceeded. The Song Thrush ( Turdus musicus), on 
the other hand, subsists ohiefly upon insects, worms, 
slugs, and snails. Towards the end of summer, how- 
ever, orohard and other fruits are attacked — Figs, 
Apples, Pears, and Plums being most relished. The 
Bird, however, cannot be regarded in the same light 
as the Blackbird. The Bobin, or Common Redbreast 
(Erithacua rubicula), is a most useful species ; and so is 
the Common Nightingale, which, during its all too short 
stay with us, is an insect-feeder. The Wheatear 
( Saxicola cenanthe) (Fig. 173), the Furze-Chat (Pratincola 
rubetra), and the Stone-Chat (P . rubicola ), all belonging 
to the family under discussion, render the greatest service 
to farmers. 

The Accentors (Accentorida), of which the Hedge 
Sparrow (Tharrhaleus modularis ) is one of our com- 
monest garden inhabitants, is a species deserving pro- 
tection, as it destroys quantities of insects in early 
spring and summer. Its correct name is Hedge Accentor. 

Of the Troglodytidse , or Wrens, the most familiar 
species is the Common Wren (Anorthura troglodytes). This 
is another ubiquitous speoies, and one, too, very beneficial 


Birds — continued. 

in gardens, as it is an insect-feeder. Another small Bird 
held in great esteem is the Common Flycatcher ( Muscicapa 
grisola ), of the family Muscicapxdm. It is a migrant, and 
the usual method adopted of swooping down upon some 
unfortunate insect for which it has been watching is fairly 
familiar. At other times the insects are taken from the 
ground position. Aphides and Sawfly larvae (the latter 
not relished by many insectivorous birds) are destroyed 
by the Spotted Flycatcher in vast numbers. 

Amongst summer Bird visitors to these islands the 
advent of none is more eagerly anticipated than that 
of the Swallows ( Hirundinidm ), all of which should 
be carefully preserved. These include the House Martin 
(Chelidon urbica). Sand Martin ( Clivicola riparia), and 
the Chimney Swallow ( Hirundo rustica). They are 
entirely insectivorous, and their nests should always be 
protected. 

Mention must now be made of the true Cuckoos 
(Cuculinm), one species of which is familiar, at least, by 
sound. It is a much maligned Bird, but it is one 
which deserves well of both farmer and gardener. 
Entomologists are well aware of the caution exhibited 
by insectivorous birds' generally in attacking woolly 
caterpillars. The Common Cuckoo (Cuculus canorus) is, 
however, one of the exceptions which go to prove the 
rule. We have seen it clear off the hairy Tiger Moth 
caterpillars from a Lettuce patch; and also make Bhort 
work of distasteful Sawfly larvae like those affecting 
Currant and Gooseberry bushes. 

Belonging to the Strigidse is the Barn Owl (Striae 
flammea), whose useful qualities cannot be sufficiently 
well-known, or the Birds' would be better protected. 
They live largely upon mice, but will not hesitate to 
take the larger rodents like rats. Equally serviceable 
and worthy of protection is the Kestrel Hawk, or 
Windhover ( Cerchneis tinnuncuhis) (Fig. 174), which 
feeds upon mice, upon many of the injurious hard- 
bodied beetles like Cockchafers, as well as upon Grass- 
hoppers. This species may be readily distinguished 
from the destructive (so far as gamekeepers are con- 
cerned) Sparrow-hawk by its method of “ hovering ” 
in the air. 

Of tho Birds now remaining that ought to be mentioned, 
the Lapwing, or Peewit (Vanellus vanellus), is one of the 
most useful, as its dietary consists of insects and slugs, 



Fig. 173. Whratkar. 


and flooks of the Birds may be seen in summer searching 
for food in pasture-lands. Vast numbers of eggs are 
used for food each spring, and as a big price is set 
upon them, every encouragement is given to the 
destruction of tho species. Another is the Wood Pigeon 
(Columba palumbus), which will make short work of 
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Birds — continued. 

any Peas in its near neighbourhood, and is therefore 
undesirable. 

Mach may be done towards keeping destructive Birds 
at bay by netting fruit and other trees; Carnation 
“grass,” for the succulent shoots of which Sparrows are 
extremely fond ; and flowers. Black cotton, too, stretched 
diagonally across rows of Peas and early spring flowers 



Fig. 174. Kestrel. 

— Wallflowers, Crocuses, Polyanthuses, Primroses, and the 
like - affords considerable protection, as the Birds dislike 
getting their wings mixed up with the cotton. In addition 
it has been found useful to strew lime upon fruit bushes, 
as this acts as a deterrent if the applications are per- 
sisted in. 

BIRD'S-BILL. A common name for Trigonella 
ornithopodioides. 

BIBB’S EYE ROT. See Ctrap* Rot. 
BIRD’S-EYES. See Veronica Obama drys. 
BIRD’S-FOOT TREFOIL. See Lotus. 
BIRD’S-TONGUE. See Oraithofflossnm. 
BIRD’S-TONGUE FLOWER. See StreUtsia. 
BISEXUAL. Hermaphrodite ; containing both 
sexes ; e.g., in a flower, both stamens and pistil. 

BISHOP’S WORT. See Stacbys japonica. 

BISHARCKIA (commemorative of the great German 
statesman). Ord, PalmtS. An imperfectly-known genus. 
B. nobilUy the only species, is an ornamental Palm, with 
Bomewhat the habit of a Pritchardia. For oulture, see 

Stevensonia. 

B. nobills (noble), fr. one-celled, with two rudimentary cells ; 
seeds ovoia, deeply wrinkled. 1. large, digitately divided into 
from eight to ten long-linear segments and several drooping, 
thread-like ones. Madagascar, 1886. (R. G. 1220.) 

BISTON HIRTARIUS. See Brindled Beauty 
Moth. 

BISTORT. See Polygonum Bistorta. • 
BITTER BARK TREE. See Pinokneya pubens. 
BITTER CUCUMBER. See Citrullus Colo- 
cynthis. 

BITTER DAMSON. See Simarouba amara. 
BITTER OAK. See Quercus Cerris. 

BITTER ROT. See Apple Rot. 

BITTER WOOD. See Simarouba and Xylopia. 
BIZARRE. See Carnation. 

BLACK ADIANTUM. See Asplenium Adian- 
tum-nigrum. 




BLACK ARCHES MOTH (Pnlvra diepar). 
Though in Germany this is one of the worst pests of the 
forester, yet here, whore it is fairly common, it does little, 
if any, damage. Occasionally it is found on Apple trees, 
but not in sufficient numbers to warrant measures for its 
destruction being taken. On the Continent vast sums of 
money have been spent with a view of devising methods 
for keeping the pest under, so destructive is it to Firs. 

As in the case of the Cockchafer in France, 
an attempt has been made in Germany to 
destroy the Black Arches by infecting it with 
fungi, but without any real good resulting. 
The insect is described and illustrated in 
Vol. n., under Liparis. In Germany the 
pest is popularly known as “ Die Nonne,” 
or “ The Nun,” as the specific name de- 
notes. 

BLACKBERRY ( Rubu8 fruticosus). 
This fruit is so well known that any descrip- 
tion is unnecessary. No doubt its freedom of 
growth in all parts of the country has been 
the cause of its neglect as a cultivated fruit. 
When given a good soil and an open situa- 
tion, and the exhausted or very weak shoots 
are cut out annually, it is wonderful how 
great a crop of fine fruit is produced. The 
best time to prune is immediately after all 
the fruit is gathered, and in the early spring 
a mulch of farmyard manure is very bene- 
ficial. Nearly all our natiye large-fruited 
forms of the Blackberry are equal to any 
we have procured from America in size of fruit and weight 
of crop, when grown under similar conditions. In foot, 
one of the best so-called American varieties (the Parsley- 
leaved), is really an English one; it is very fruitful 
and ornamental in foliage. Other good varieties are: 
Wilson, jun., Kittalinny, and Mitchell’s Seedling. All 
these are excellent, and will succeed almost anywhere, and 
form a pretty feature in the wild garden, or for covering 
arbours. 

BLACK BOY. See Xanthorrhoea. 

BLACK CANKER. See Athalia spin arum. 

BLACK CURRANT. See Ribes nigrum and 
Currant. 

BLACK CURRANT GALL MITE. See 
Currant-Bud Mite. 

BLACK KNOT ( Plowrightia morboaa) is a virulent 
fungoid disease of Plums and Cherries happily not found in 
this country. In America, however, it is very common, 
and most difficult to deal with when once it has taken a firm 
hold. The fungus is well characterised, and eventually 
produces a knotting of the twigs and branches. The 
affeoted portions first swell and then crack, disclosing 
numberless dark green spores over the parts laid bare. 
Aooording to Dr. Halsted (who has made the fungus* a 
special study), the young knots and the fresh growth of 
older ones as the season advances “ lose their olive velvety’ 
appearance, turn a dark colour, and develop a hard 
incrustation on the surface. Within the substance of this 
blaok and brittle layer many spherical pits are formed, 
and as winter advances minute sacs are prodaoed upon 
the wall of the cavity, that toward spring bear each 
eight oval bodies known as sac-spores. These escape 
from their long sacs, and pass out through a pore at the top 
of the cavity, and are then carried by the winds to the 
surface of a young Cherry or Plum twig, and thus begin 
another knot, which in course of time produces a new 
crop of summer and another of winter spores, and thus 
the disease is preserved and propagated.” The treatment 
consists in light oases in cutting out the “knots” and 
carefully burning them, but in severe cases the trees 
have to be rooted up and bnroed. 

BLACK PALMER. See Athalia apinarum. 
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BLACK PARSLEY. See Thapsia decipiens. 
BLACK POPLAB. See Populu* nigra. 

BLACK RASPBERRY. See Rubu* occi- 
dentalia. 

BLACK BOOT. See Symphytum officinale. 

BLACK BOT OF CABBAGE and other Crucifer* 
is of bacterial origin, and the disease is scientifically known 
as Pseudomonas campestris. Though principally found in 
the United States it has been recorded in this country. 
Dr. £. F. Smith, in the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, fully describes it in one of the Bulletins (68). 
Judging from his report, Cabbage and other cruciferous 
plants may be attacked at any stage. The symptoms may 
consist of a dwarfing or one-sided growth of the heads, by 
the absence of any heads, or by the death of the plant. 
Farther, he says : “ Occasionally the heads rot and fall off. 

. . . If the stumps of affected plants are broken or 

cut across, a brown or black ring will be observed corre- 
sponding to the woody part of the stem, this being the part 
specially subject to the disease. In bad cases thi-* 
blackening may be easily traced upwards into the centre 
of the head, and is generally worse on one side In the 
leaves the symptoms usually begin at the margins, and 
consist in the yellowing of all affected parts except the 
veins, which become decidedly brown or black.” 

Affected foliage should be uprooted and burned, and in 
bad cases the whole plant should be similarly treated. 
On no account should cruciferous plants occupy the 
diseased quarters the next season. 

BLACK BOT (or BLACK SPOT) OF TOMATO 

(Macroeporium Tomato). A very common and well- 
marked fungoid disease, found upon Tomatoes, whether 
grown under glass or outside. It is more troublesome in 
the former case than in the latter. As the common 
name suggests, the chief characteristic is a dark spot, 
which, as the disease progresses, sinks. Usually the 
spots appear on the blossom end of the fruit, but they 
are not confined thereto, or even to the fruit itself, 
the foliage and stems of the plant being sometimes 
involved. The fungus gains access to the fruit by means 
of a rupture in the skin, and spreads very rapidly, and 
eventually the tissues rot, through the penetration of 
tho dark mycelium. The gardener is generally made 
aware of the presence of the fungus when the fruits 
are about one-third grown. 

In the case of plants under glass, the chief predisposing 
causes are too much atmospheric moisture and insufficient 
ventilation, combined with the use of fresh manure. 
Directly the disease is noted, all affected fruit (or, in 
bad cases, plants as well) should be burned, or the trouble 
will be increased a hundred-fold. The other plants 
should then be sprayed with sulphide of potassium (loz. 
to 3gall. of water) every ten or twelve days foy a time. 
This will prevent it from Bpreading. Tomato-growers 
would, however, find it much more profitable to spray 
early in the season as a preventive measure. Fruits 
which colour prematurely should especially be regarded 
with suspicion, as such are frequently affected. 

BLACK BOT OF VIBES ( Lxstadia Bidwellii). 
Though frequently found in this country as well as in 
France, this disease is most prevalent in America, where it 
constitutes the worst of all Grape foes. The common name 
is in allusion to the appearance presented by the affected 
berries. Twigs and foliage are also attacked. Viala, whose 
investigations in connection with this disease are amongst 
the most noteworthy, suggests that something by way of 
prevention might be done by employing stocks which are 
practically proof against the disease. A similar view is 
held by Bathay. 

The disease is usually first observed on the leaves, for 
though the young shoots may be also affected, the gardener 
Is more likely to have foliage and fruit under observation. 


Black Bot of Vines — continued . 

The foliage has reddish-brown spots with darker margins, 
and later the surface is covered with black pustules 
(pimples). These are pycnidia. By this time the berries 
are also involved. The first appearance of the disease 
upon these shows itself, according to Prof. F. D. Chester, 
“ as a light brown spot, caused by the decay of the under- 
lying pulp, this spot increasing in size so as to involve the 
entire berry. Simultaneous with this change the parts first 
affected turn black, and become covered with minute 
black pustules. Finally, the entire berry dries and 
shrivels, the skin crumpling into angular folds. The entire 
berry is now uniformly covered with the pustules.” When 
mature, the pycnidia yield stylospores which, if they find a 
suitable resting-place, germinate, and still further increase 
the trouble. The disease is probably tided over the winter 
in ascospores, which remain dormant until the spring of the 
following year. 

The importance of removing and burning all leaves, 
shoots, and fruits showing the disease, as well as those 
which have fallen, will at once be apparent. 

To check the disease when once it appears, spraying with 
the ammoniacal solution of copper carbonate (see Fungi- 
cides) is best. This may be employed, if properly made, 
without injury to either foliage or fruit at intervals of a 
fortnight. The next season Bordeaux Mixture may be 
sprayed on before the leaves expand. Certain conditions of 
Vines and borders predispose to attack in this as in many 
other fungoid diseases, and the cultivator must bo par- 
ticularly on his guard against the too liberal use of strong 
manures. 

BLACKS. See Athalia spin&rum. 

BLACK SALTWOBT. See Glaux maritime. 

BLACK SLUG. See Athalia spinarum. 

BLACK SPOT OF TOMATO. See Black Bot 
of Tomato. 

BLACK- VEIKED WHITE BUTTERFLY. See 
Pear Insects. 

BLADDEB CAMPION. See Sllene inflata. 

BLADDER or POCKET PLUMS. This con- 
dition of Plums is due to the presence of a peculiar 
fungus ( Exoascus pruni ), allied to the destructive Leaf- 
Curl of Peaches, Ac. It is a most insidious disease, and 
one which materially injures the fruit crop. The gardener 
is not aware of its presence until the young fruits are 
developing in May, when, instead of being firm and healthy - 
looking, and of the normal form, they are distorted, 
elongated, sometimes wrinkled hollow masses of a yellowish 
colour. In late summer, these Bladder or Pocket Plums 
are covered with a glaucous bloom, and finally become 
rotten, though, perhaps, persistent. This powder consists 
of asci, or bags, which contain spores ready to be dis- 
tributed at the proper time. Fruits so affected contain no 
stones. The area of infection is rapidly spread by means 
of these spores ; and, therefore, the aim of the cultivator 
must be directed to removing such useless fruits before 
the spores can be liberated. This will not in itself be 
sufficient, as the mycelium of the fungus is also present 
in the branches ; hence, therefore, a pruning back of 
the shcxfts to the old wood is absolutely necessary, or 
year by year the trouble will increase, until the trees 
are rendered quite useless. Where the disease has been 
known to exist in a garden, or even in a certain neigh- 
bourhood, it will be wise to spray in early spring with 
Bordeaux Mixture, as a precautionary measure. 

On the Continent, as well as in America and in this 
country, the disease is alike very common. For years its 
cause was ascribed to anything but fungus. At one time 
the deformed Plums were thought to be due to a gall- 
making insect as well as to improper fertilisation. Even 
at the present time the exact method by which healthy 
trees are infected is not known. 
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BLADDER RUST, or WEYMOUTH PXHE 
RUST (Peridermium Strobi). This is one of the 
UredinesB , or Rusts, and one, moreover, requiring two host- 
plants to complete its life-cycle — the Weymouth Pine 
(Pinus Strobus), or an ally like P. Oembra , and the Black 
Currant or other Ribes. At oUe time the latter stage was 
known to science as Cronartium ribicolum. So far the 
disease has not asserted itself sufficiently in England to 
cause undue alarm, yet it has been more than once 
recorded, notably by Dr. Plowright, of King’s Lynn, who 
has done so much towards working out the life -histories 
of these complex heteroecious fungi. In Germany the 
disease is commonly met with. 

So far as the Pines are concerned, the disease is confined 
to the twigs and branches on which bladder-like growths of 
a variable yellow colour appear ; these yield spores which 
need only to come in contact with the leaves of some species 
of Ribes (like the Black Currant, already alluded to) in 
order to carry on the cycle. On these it forms a yellowish- 
red Rust yielding uredospores, and later a crop of 
teleutospores. The disease is of a debilitating nature, 
particularly to the Pines, whose affected branches die away 
and the needles are shed. Planters of the Weymouth Pino 
should exercise the greatest care when introducing new 
stock, especially that from abroad ; and, when suspected, 
on no account should the two host-plants be kept in 
proximity — the latter a somewhat difficult matter in the 
aggregate, as they may be in neighbouring gardens, and 
thus the disease may be disseminated, as it were, 
unwittingly. 

BLADDER SEED. See Physospermuxn. 

BLADHXA. A synonym of Ardisia (which see). 

BLAKEA. Syn. Valdesia. About sixteen species, 
natives of Colombia, Venezuela, Peru, and the West 
Indies, are referred to this genus ; but only two have been 
introduced. 

BLANCHING. See Chlorosis. 

BLANCOA (of Blume). A synonym of Didymo- 
sperma (which see). 

BLANDFORDIA. According to Bentham and 
Mueller (“ Flora Australiensis ”), thore are only four 
distinct species of this genus, ail Australian. To the 
information given on p. 193, Vol. I., the following should be 
added: 

B. auroa is a variety of B. flammea. 

B. oordata (heart-shaped). A synonym of Galax aphylla. 

B. Cunningham! is synonymous with B. grandijlora. 

B. intermedia is synonymous with B. grandijlora. 

B. nobtlls imperialia (imperial). JL bright orange-red, 
margined with golden-yellow, campanulate, very large. 1890. A 
fine variety. 

BLANKET LEA P. See Verb&scum T haps us. 

BLASTEMANTHUS GEMMXTLORUS. The 

correct name of Godoya gemmijlora. 

BLECHNIDIUM and BLECHNOPSIS. Included 
under Blechnum (which see). 

BLECHNUM. Including Blechnidium, Blechnopsis , 
and Solpichlsena. This genus comprises about a score 
species of closely -related Ferns, widely diffused through- 
out tropical and South temperate regions. 

The genus Blechnum is composed of mostly handsome- 
growing plants, of strong habit, very useful for deoorative 
purposes, although there are also included in it several 
dwarf kinds that are particularly adapted for growing 
in Fern-cases or in shallow crevices in the rockery. 

The pretty little evergreen, B. Lanceola , is one of those 
particularly adapted for planting in Fern-cases, where it 
thrives admirably, and where the contrast between the 
bright dark green of the upper surface of its fronds and 
the continuous central band of deep brown formed by 
the sori is very conspicuous and attractive. 


Blechnum — continued. 

Like the Lomarias, to which they are closely allied, 
but from which they differ in not producing separate fertile 
fronds, the Blechnums are mostly hardy and of rapid 
growth. They have a particular dislike to water over 
the fronds, which causes them to turn first bzown and 
then blaok in a very Bhort time, unless the plants are in 
a very light, warm, and well- ventilated place, which, to a 
certain extent, counterbalances the effects of the super- 
fluous moisture by not allowing it to remain on the 
foliage long enough to injure it. Blechnums will thrive in . 
almost any compost, but their fronds become stouter, and 
have more consistency, when grown in a mixture of two 
parts peat, one part loam, and one part sand, with good 
drainage, taking care that the roots never suffer from 
want of water. Propagation is usually effected by means 
of the spores, which are produced in abundance, and which 
germinate very freely when sown in heat. 



Fia. 175. Blechnum Occident ale. 


B. occidentale (Fig. 175), a stove species, is one of the 
best-known and most-appreciated among Ferns of dwarf 
habit, probably on account of its easy cultivation and 
the lasting qualities of itB elegant fronds, which remain 
fresh a very long time in water, when used for mixing 
with out flowers. Besides, it has for years been used in 
many establishments for growing amongst orchids, to 
which it forms a very effective background or undergrowth, 
the more so that it is a plant never infested by pests of 
any sort, and that it grows as well in coarse sand, gravel, 
or moss as in the best compost. To those described on 
pp. 193-5, Vol. I., the following should bemadded: 

B. oorcovadense (Corcova). A variety of B. brasilicnse. 

B. Gilliesii (Gillies'). A synonym of Lomaria procera. 

B. glandulosum (glandular). A synonym of B. occidentals. 

B. gradle (slender). A synonym of B. longifolium. 

B. latifolinm (broad-fronded). A synonym ol B. longifolium. 
B. longifolium (long-fronded). This variable stove plant la very 
weUsnown at Fig. 176. 

B. m elan opna (dark-footed), sti. dark chestnut-brown, fronds 
lanceolate, 8in. to 9in. long, 2in. to 3in. broad ; pinna numerous, 
narrow-falcate, coriaceous, liin. long, lin. broad, gradually 
narrowed towards the apex and enlarged at the base, the lowest 
becoming gradually shorter and more obtuse, sort disposed in a 
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HlAftlmnw — continued . 



continuous line near the midrib. Khasia Hills. Greenhouse. 
Sin. BUchnidium melanopus. 

B. nitidum. This useful stove Fern is well shown at fig. 177. 



Fi<». 177. Blkcii.m’H nitidum. 


B. punetulatum (slightly dotted). A synonym of Lomaria 

punctulata. 

B. ragotom (wrinkled), sti. 3in. to 6in. long, densely glandular- 
hairy above, as is the rachis. frond s linear-lanceolate, acurtiinat e, 
about 1ft. long, the surface wrinkled, glandular-hairy ; pinna? 
with a stalk-like base below, confluent above, oblong, blunt or 
sometimes abruptly acute, falcately curved, son linear, medial, 
extending from the base nearly to the apex of the pinnae. 1884. 
Greenhouse. 

B. Sploant (spiked). A synonym of Lomaria Spicant. 

B. triaagnlare (triangular). A synonym of B. unilatcrale. 

VoL V. 


Blechnum — continued. 

B. volublle (twining), sti. climbing, fronds bipinnate; pinnae 
disposed in distant, opposite pairs ; pinnules coriaceous, usually 
four to six on each side, stalked, narrow-lanceolate, 6in. to 12in. 
long, Jin. to 2in. broad, with an undulated, cartilaginous 
border, involucre broad, membranous, at first wrapped over the 
fruit, afterwards breaking up into short pieces. Tropical 
America Stove. • 

BlaBCHUM. About four Bpocies, natives of the West 
Indies, Central America, Colombia, and the Philippines, are 
included in this genus. Flowers rather small, solitary or 
densely spicate ; calyx segments linear-subulate ; corolla 
tubo often shortly exserted, the limb spreading, with five 
rounded, , twisted lobes ; stamens four, didynamous. 
Leaves entire or repand -toothed. 

BLEEDING. This is most frequently met with in 
connection with Grape Vines. It is chiefly caused by late 
pruning, or by an excess of vigour, oftener, however, by the 
former. To prevent it, pruning Bhould be done as soon as 
possible after the foliage has fallen, and the Vines given 
a rest by keeping them as cool as possible for a few weeks. 
Other plants will also Bleed through pruning at unseason- 
able times. In the case of ornamental trees it is advisable 
to cover the wound with coal-tar or grafting-wax. » 
Another form of sap extravasation takes the form of 
small, transparent globules on the young growing shoots 
of Vines. It is not injurious to the health of the plants. 
It might possibly bo injurious if the plant could not thus 
find an outlet for the excess of sap. 

BLEEKEBIA. A synonym of Ochrosia (which 

see). 

BLENN OC AMP A FUSILLA. See Bose Saw- 
flies. 

BLEFHABIS. Including Acanthodium. About a 
score species, natives of tropical and South Africa and the 
East Indies, are included in this genus. Leaves opposite, 
membranous or rigid. 

BLETIA Stns. Gy as, Thiebautia. Including 
Bletilla. About a score species have been referred to 
this genus ; they are mostly natives of tropical America, 
with one Chinese and Japanese. To those described on 
p. 196, Vol. I.. the following should bo added. See also 
Amndina, Brassavola, and Cal&nthe, for a few 
species formerly classed hereunder. 

B. Godsefltana (GodsefFs). This is probably a variety of 
B. verecunda , from which it aopoars to differ only in having 
smaller flowers. Brazil (7), 1893. 

B. gramlnifollum (Grass-leaved). A synonym of Arundina 
bambusasfolia. 

B. hyaolntblna albo- striata (white-striated). A pretty 
variety, having all the nerves of the leaves white. It will 
thrive in the cool house. Flowers of the typical pl&nt are shown 
in Fig. 178. 

B. (pale). A synonym of B. florida. 

B. refiexa (reflexed). Jl. purple, liin. long, having the lip veined 
with brown and the keels white. 1. Grass-like, Jin. broad. 
h. lft. Mexico, 1895. 

B. Tankervllllse (Mrs. Tankerville’s). A synonym of Phaius 
prandifolius. 

B. Thomaonlana (Thomson’s). A synonym of Schomlurykia 
Thomsoniana. 

B. Watsonlana (Watson’s). Jt. about 2in. across, borne at the 
apex of a tall, slender spike; sepals and petals magenta; lip 
three-lobed, varying from bluish-purple to magenta, with a 
central white band and a golden disk. Pseudo-bulbs flattish, 
ridged, broad. 1894. A distinct species. 

B. Woodfordli (Woodford’s). A synonym of Phaius maculatm. 

BLETILLA. Included under Bletia (which see). 

BLIGHT. See Apple and Fear Blight. 

BLISTER BUST. See Fine Bark Blister 
Bust. 

BLITUM. Included under Chenopodinm (which 
see). 
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BLOOD is a manure usually rich in ammonia. It is 
beneficial in the form of a powder as a top-dressing for 
plants requiring a stimulant to give size and colour to the 
flowers. In a crude state it cannot be recommended for 
general use. Much injury has been done to Vines and 
fruit trees by heavy applications of fresh blood. See 
Animal Manures. 

BLOODBSBBT. See Elvina Humilis. 

BLOODWORT. See Sanguinar£a canadensis. 



BLOOMERIA (named in honour of Mr. H. G. 
Bloomer, Botanical Curator of the Californian Academy 
of Sciences). Ord. Liliacem. A small genus (two 
species) of fine, half-hardy, bulbous plants, natives of 
California. They differ from Brevoortia , Stropholirion , and 
allied genera, in having the perianth segments free to 
the base, as in Allium (which see for culture). 


B. aurea (golden). /I. golden-yellow, disposed in a spreading, 
many-flowered umbel; perianth rotate, lin. in diameter, the 
segments linear-oblong; scape slender, about 1ft. long. July. 
1. solitary, 1ft. long, very narrow-linear. Bulb as large as a 
Hazel-nut. California., 1869. (O. C. 1896, xx., p. 687, f. 119.) 
SYN. Nothotcordum aureum (B. M. 6896). 

B. Cleveland! (Cleveland’s). This resembles B. aurea , but the 
flowers are smaller, the stamens are shorter in proportion to the 
perianth, and the scape is slenderer. 1896. (G. C. 1896, xx., 
p. 687, f. 120.) 

BLUEBELL, NEW ZEALAND. See Wahlen- 
bergia sazicola. 

BLUEBERRY. See Vaccinium Myrtillus. 
BLUE BONNETS. See Scabiosa succisa. 


BLUE BUTTONS. See Scabiosa succisa. 
BLUE COWSLIP. See Fulmonaria angusti- 
folia. 


BLUE CURLS. See Trichostema. 

BLUE-EYED GRASS. See Sisyrinchinm. 
BLUE JACK. See Quercus dnerea. 

BLUE PALMETTO. See Rhapidophyllum 
Kystriz. 


BLUE VERVAIN. See Verbena haetata. 

BLUM.ENBACHIA. About a dozen species, all 
American, are inoludod in this genus. To those described 
on pp. 196-7, VoL I., the following should be added: 


B. laterltia (brick-red). The correct name 
(B. M. 3632; B. E. 1838, 22). 

B. (much-cleft), it. white, with 

centre, bibracteate; petals hispid. July, 
and bipinnatifid. Otherwise resembling B. 
Ayres, 1826. (B. M. 3699.) 


of Loaea lateritia 

a red and yellow 
l. palmately Idbed 
insignis. Buenos 


BLUMENBACHXA (of Koeler). A synonym of 
Sorghum (which tee). 


BLUMXA. A synonym of Sarauja (which see). 

BLUSH ROSE. See Rosa indica. 

BOAT-UP ORCHID. See Scaphyglottii. 

BOBARTIA. According to J. G. Baker, this genus 
comprises eight speoies, natives of Cape Colony. Flowers 
pale yellow, fugitive, more than one in a spathe ; perianth- 
tube none or very short, the segments spreading ; stamens 
inverted at the base of the perianth ; clusters fascicled, 
rarely single, usually overtopped by a single bract. 
Leaves rigid, terete or ensiform. 

BOCCONIA. This genus consists of about five 
species, natives of tropical America and China. To 
those described on p. 197, VoL I., the following should 
be added: 

& mierooarpa 
disposed in. a 
Sumach in the 
h. 9ft. Norther 


(small-fruited), fl. of a warm bronzy tint, 
plume-like panicle, not unlike the Venetian 
early summer. 1. much as in B. cordata. 

. * . nn/ /« M 1 (VIA _ TZO / 1 OC \ 


BCEA. See Baa. 

BGSBERA is a synonym of Dysodia (which see). 

ECE HM ERIA. Syns. Duretia, 8plitgerbera. This 
genus' embraces about forty-five species, broadly dispersed, 
mostly tropical. To that described on p. 197, Vol. I., the 
following variety should be added : 

n nivea oandloans (whitish). 1. the same colour on both sides, 

or the young ones at first whitish beneath. Syn. B. ienacusima. 

B tenaolasima (very tenacious). A synonym of B. nivea 

c andieans. 

BCEVNXNGHAUSEBXA (named in honour of C. F. 
von BcBnninghausen). Ord. Rutaceat. A monotypio genus. 
The species (B. albiflord) will be found described on p. 337, 
Vol. III., under its old name, Rnta albiflora. 

BOG MOBS. See Sphagnum. 

BOG RHUBARB. See Petasites vnlgaria. 

BOG VIOLET. Bee Fingnicula vulgarie. 

B0ILBR8. See Beating. 

BOLBXTXS. Included under Acrosttahum (which 
see). 

BO LPBA. A synonyxp of Penmne (which see). 

BOLDOA (named after Baltasar Manuel Boldo, a 
Spa nish botanist, who collected in Cuba at the end of the 
eighteenth century). Syn. Salpianthus. Ord. Nyctagines e. 
A small genus (two species) of stove, tuberous herbs, natives 
of Mexico, one being also found in Cuba. Flowers small, in 
cymose heads or racemes. Leaves alternate, petiolate, 
deltoid- or trapezoid-ovate, obtuse, entire. B. lancedlata 
has been introduced, but is not of muob horticultural value. 

BOLE. The body of a tree. 

BOLXVARIA. A synonym of Menodora (which see). 

. BOLLBA PULVINARIS. This does not appear to 
differ from Zygopetalnm cceleste (whioh see). 

BOLTONIA. There are about a dozen species of 
this genus, natives of North America and North and sub- 
tropical Asia. Flower-heads heterogamous, paniculate or 
solitary*; involucre hemispherical, the bracts in few series ; 
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Boltonia — continued. 

receptacle convex or conical. Leaves alternate, entire 
or deeply toothed. To the species described on pp. 
198-9, Vol. I., the following should be added : 


BOMBAX. This genus embraces ten species, natives 
of tropical Asia, Africa, and America. 

B. Goeaypium (GoasypiumX A synonym of Coehliospsrma 
Gonypium. 


B. dllFllsa (diffuse). The correct name of B. aster oidet (of B. M.X 

B. latlsqnama (broad-scaled), Jl. -heads bluish-violet ; involucre! 
scales spathulate or obovate, mucronate or cuspidate. Autumn. 
L ‘linear-lanceolate. A. 3ft. to 5ft. North America, 1879. 

BOLTS. See Trolling europeeus. * 

BOXABEA. Syns. Daribya , Vandesia. Including 
CoUania (of Herbert). According to J. G. Baker, this genus 
embraces about seventy-five species, natives of Mexico and 
South America. In Aletromeria the three inner segments 
are unequal, while in Bomarea they are equal. To the 
species, Ac., described on p. 200, Vol. L, the following 
should be added : 


| This differs from B. edulis in its short, simple or 

at most two-flowered peduncles, and more brightly-coloured 
(yellow^inner perianth segments. (B. M. 3050, 3871 ; R F. G. 

B. andlmarcana (high Andes), yf., perianth liin. to 2in. long; 
segments equal, the outer ones much tinged with red, the inner 
ones yellowish-green. L crowded, sessile, erecto-patent, 3in. to 
5in. long. Stems much decurved at top. High Andes of Peru, 
1846. STN. CoUania andimarcana (B. M. 4247). 


B. Brcdcmeyerlana (Bretlemeyer's). A synonym of B. multi- 

jurra. 

B. Csldulsns. Stn. Alstromeria Caldasii (B. M. 5442). 


B. chontalenala is a variety of B. edulis. 

B. dan si flora (dense-flowered). \ synonym of B. tomentosa. 

B. ©dulls. Stns. AUtr6meria edulis (A. R R. 649), A. SalsiUa 
of Gawler(R M. 1613). B. ehontalensuis a variety of this species. 


B. e. ovate (ovate). JL larger than in the type. 1. broader, 
more rounded at the base, pubescent beneath, stn. AlstrOmeria 
ovata (R M. 2846X 

B. Jaoquoslana (Jacques'). /!., perianth segments equal. l)in. 
to 2in. long, the outer ones bright pink, spotted towards the 
edge, oblong-spathulate, the inner ones greenish-white, spotted 
all over the blade, unguiculate in the lower half ; umbel drooping 
six- to twelve-rayed. 1. petiolate, oblong, acute, 4in. to 6in. 
long, 2in. broad. Stems elongated, s&rmentose, dark brown. 
Brazil, 1875. Stn. Alstr&meria Jaequesiana (F. d. S. 182). 

B. Kalbreyeri (Kalbreyer's). Jl. pedicellate, in large, terminal 
umbels, the three outer segments brick-red, about 1 in. long, 
oblong-spathulate, the three inner ones orange-yellow, spotted 
red. longer than the outer ones, obo vate-cu neate. t. shortly 
stalked, oblong, acuminate, glabrous above, downy beneath. 
Colombia, 188& (EL H. 1883, p. 516.) 


BL multlllorv many-flowered). Jl. twenty to forty in a dense 
umbel ; perianth segments nearly equal, the outer ones tinged 
with red, oblanceolate. lin. long, the inner ones reddish-yellow, 
oopiously spotted with claret-brown. September. 1. lax, 
petiolate, oolong, acute, 3in. to 4in. long. Stems sarmentose, 
finely pubescent. Venezuela and Colombia, 1829. Syn. 
B. Brsdsmeyeriana (F. d. S. 2316X 


B. pateooeastl (B. M. 6692) is the correct name of B. patoco- 

esnsis. 


B. rosea (pinkX JL few or many in a usually simple umbel ; 
perianth segments equal, about lin. long, the outer ones pale 
red. tipped with green, oblanceolate, the inner ones greenish - 
yellow, spotted, obovate-onguiculate. 1. lax, petiolate. oblong- 
acute, 3m. to 4in. long, thin, glaucous and pubescent beneath. 
Stems elongated, sarmentose. Andes of Peru, Ac. Stn. 
B. simplex (B M. 3863). 

B» STN. AUtr&meria oculata (R M. 3341 ; L. B. C. 

1851X The B. Salsilla of Gawler is identical with B. edulis. 

B. simplex (simple^ A synonym of B. rosea. 

M sororls (sisterly). JL about twenty in a loose umbel ; outer seg- 
ments of the perianth rosy, spotted with carmine, a little shorter 
than the inner ones, which are green, spotted with brown. 
L ovate, acuminate, pubescent beneath. South America, 1892. 
This r e se m bles B. edulis. (L H. n. s. t 145.) 


B. tomentona (downy). The correct name of Alstr&meria densi- 
JLora. STN. B. densi/lora. 



nbtemnta. 


BOMBTJS LUCORTJM. 8ee Humble Bee. 
BOMBUS TERRESTRZS. See Humble Bee. 

EOMBYCZNA. See Moths. 

BONAPARTE A (of Ruiz and Pavon). Included 
under Tillandsia (which see). 

BONAPARTEA (of Willdenow). Included under 
Agave (which see). 

BONAVERZA. A synonym of Secnrigera (which 
see). 

BONELLZA. A synonym of Jaoqainia (which 

see). 

BOHES. Bone-meal is valuable for all crops in 
which lime is a prominent constituent, as, for instance, the 
Vine, all stone fruits, Apples, Pears, and most vegetable 
crops. It is &1bo beneficial if mixed at the rate of 21b. of 
Bone-meal to one barrow -load of compost for Strawberries 
in pots, Chrysanthemums, and many other plants. What 
are termed lin. and tin. Bones are only suitable for fruit- 
tree borders, as they are slow in action. See Animal 
Manures. 

BONJEANZA. Included under Doryeninm (which 

see). 

BONNE TZA Syn. Kies era. Five species, all 

South American, are referred to this genus. 

BONNE TZA (of Schreber). A synonym of Mahnrea 
(which see). 

BONNZNGHAUSZA. A synonym of Chatocalyx 

(which see). 

BONPLANDZA (named in honour of Aimd Bonpland, 
a French naturalist). Syn. Caldasia. Ord. Polemoniacem. 
A monotypic genus. The species, B. geminijlora (B. R. 92, 
under name of Caldasia heterophylla ), is a glandular-pilose, 
stove herb or under- shrub, native of Mexico, with violet 
flowers and undivided leaves. It is probably not now in 
cultivation. 

BON TZA (of Linntens). A synonym of Avioennia 
(which zee). 

BOOPHANE, or BOOPHONE. See Bnpbane. 

BOOPZDRE. Included under Calyoerea (which 
see). 

BOPUSZA. A synonym of Oraderia (which see). 

BORAGO. Syn. Borrago. About half-a-dozen species, 
natives of the Mediterranean region (one being also found 
elsewhere), are comprised in this genus. To those described 
on p. 201, Vol. I., the following synonyms should bo 
added : 

B. orlen tails (OrientalX A synonym of Trachystemon orientalis. 
B. zeylanioa (CingaleseX A synonym of Trichodesmia 

zeylanicum. 

BORAESUS. Syn. Lontan us. According to Bentham 
and Hooker, this genus is monotypic, B. SBthiopicum being 
regarded as synonymous with B. Jiabellifer (also known 
as B. Jlabelliformis). 

BORDEAUX MIXTURE, or BOUZLLZE BOR- 
DELA1SE. This is by far the most effective fungicide 
introduced. As the name above adopted denotes, it had 
its origin in the City of Bordeaux, having been discovered 
by Millardet, in 1885. On the Continent, and also in 
America, it has been extensively and successfully 
employed by fruit-gVowers to battle with many of the 
most insidious diseases to which the softer fruits, such 
as Grapes, are liable. In this country, so far, its jneritq 
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Bordeaux Mixture — continued. 
have not been bo widely appreciated as they deserve, 
considering its effectiveness, ease of application, and 
cheapness. The preparation consists of . a solution of 
copper sulphate and quicklime, with occasionally, to 
increase the adhesiveness, molasses or soft soap. Several 
strengths hare been advocated to suit different plants 
and the foliage or fruit at various stages. In the young 
and tender stage of either foliage or fruit the solution 
should he weaker than when either is more advanced. 
On account, however, of the disfiguring effect it has upon 
fruits required for either market or the table, the fungi- 
cide should not be employed, say, within a month or six 
weeks of the time of its being required. In the case of 
omamept&l plants it is better to use one of the clear 

fungicides, simply on account of the effect produced. 

See Fungicides. 

For general purposes, the best formula is : Copper 
sulphate, 61b. ; unslacked lime, 41b. ; water, 50gall. 
Almost equally good results have been obtained by 
further reducing the copper sulphate to 41b. Professor 
Galloway, of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
gives simple but very minute directions for the prepara- 
tion of Bordeaux Mixture as follows : In a barrel place 
25gall. of water. Weigh out 61b. of copper sulphate, 

then tie the same in a piece of coarse sacking, and suspend 
it just beneath the surface of the water. By tying the 
bag to a stick, laid across the barrel, no further attention 
need be given. In another vessel slack 4lb. of lime, 
taking care to form a paste free from grits or lumps; 
this is best done by placing the lime in an ordinary 
water-pail, and adding at first, say, from 1 quart to 8 pints. 
When the lime begins to crack and crumble, and the 
water to disappear, another quart or more of water 
should be added, taking care that at no time the lime 
gets too dry. Towards last a considerable quantity of 
water will be required ; but if added slowly by degrees, 
a perfectly smooth paste will result, i f the lime used be 
of good quality. When the lime is slacked, add sufficient 
water to bring the whole up to 25gall. When the 
copper sulphate is entirely dissolved and the lime cool, 
the lime-milk and copper sulphate solution should be 
poured slowly together into a barrel holding 50gall., 
first thoroughly mixing the lime-milk. A final stirring 
for a few minutes with a broad wooden paddle completes 
the process. 

To determine whether the preparation is safe to apply 
to tender foKage, Professor Galloway recommends the 
following test: Insert the blade of a penknife in the 
mixture, allowing it to remain for at least one minute. If 
the polished steel assumes the colour of copper-plate, the 
mixture is unsafe, and more lime must be added. If, 
however, the blade remains unchanged, the mixture has 
been correctly prepared. 

If the Bordeaux Mixture cannot all be used after pre- 
paration, extra care will be necessary on its employment 
subsequently to see that it is well stirred. After a time the 
useful constituents are precipitated, leaving a clear liquid 
of no value as a fungicide. Paris Green is sometimes added 
to the Bordeaux Mixture with a view to combining an 
insecticide with a fungicide. 

BORKHAUSEMIA. A synonym of Teedia (which 

nee). 

BOBOHTA. Including Cyanothamnue. Australia is 
the home of this genus, which embraces about fifty 
species. Only one species and its variety call for 
addition to those described on p. 203, Vol. I. 

B. Fraserl (Fraser’s). (B. M. 4042.) The correct name of 

B. anemonifertia of P. M. B 

B. heterophylla (variable-leaved), ft. pink ; sepals very short ; 

S etals about £in. long, imbricated ; peduncles axillary, one- 
owered, thickened under the flower. April. 1. either siraule 
and linear, lin. to 2in. long, or pinnate, with three to five 


Boronia — continued. 

linear leaflets on an elongated, common petiole. Branches 
slender, numerous. 1887. A tpll, glabrous shrub. 

B. h. bre vines (short-stalked). Jt. bright scarlet, whorled at 
the leaf axils, usually in fours or sixes, drooping, sub-globose ; 
petals concave, sub-acute. 1881. (B. M. 6845.) 

B. pulohella (rather pretty). The correct name of B. Drum- 
mondii. 

B. tetrandra is synonymous with B. vulchella. (L. & P. F. G. 
i. 35, t. 5.) 

BORRAGXNOIDES. A synonym of Trichodesma 

(which see). 

BORRAGO. A synonym of Bor&go (which see). 

BORRXCHIA (named in honour of Olaf Borricli, of 
Copenhagen, who wrote on medicinal plants at the end of 
the seventeenth century). Syns. Adelmannia, Diomcdea. 
Okd. Composite. A small genus (three to five species) of 
greenhouse, evergreen shrubs, natives of the West Indies and 
the neighbouring coast of North America. Flower-heads 
yellow, *heterogamous, radiate. Leaves opposite, entire, 
rather thick. Three species have been introduced (under 
the name Diomedea ), but it is doubtful if either of them 
is still in cultivation. 

B08SGHERXA. Included under Fiona (which sec.) 

BOSS ISA. Including Lai age. Thirty-four species 
are referred here by Bentham in the “ Flora Austra- 
liensis.” To the species described on pp. 203-4, Vol. I., 
the following should be added. See also Scottea. 

B. dentata (toothed). The Correct name of Scottea dentate 
B. dlatloha (two-ranked). Jl. solitary or two together ; standard 
twice as long as the calyx. May. 1. distichous, ovate or oblong ; 
very obtuse but often minutely mucronate, Ain. to ]iu. Jong, 
sprinkled with appressed hairs. A 2ft. 1840. (B. K. 1841, 

t. 55.) 

B. heterophylla (variable-leaved). Jl., standard very broad and 
twice as long as the calyx; pedicels shorter than the leaves. 
September. 7. distichous, often distant, {in. to lin. long, the 
lower ones ovate or nearly orbicular, the upper ones becomiug 
gradually narrower. Branches erect or ascending, A 1ft. to 2ft. 
1792. (L. B. C. 27L) Syns. B. laneeolata (B. M. 1144), Platylotnuni 
lanceotatum (A. B. R. 205), P. ovatum(A. B. R. 266). 

B. lanosolata (lanceolate). A synonym of B. heterophylla. 

B» ornata (ornamental). Jt. usually two or three together; 
standard often fin. in diameter. April l. broadly ovate(almost 
cordate) to narrow-lanceolate, fin. to 2in. long, flat, loosely 
pubescent beneath, A 1ft. to 2ft. 1830. 8yn. Lalage ornata 
(B. 141 ; B. R. 1722). 

B. o. hovesefollA (Hovea-leavedY. l. oblong-lanceolate, with 
somewhat recurved margins. 1841. Syn. Lalage hovecefolia 
(P. M. B ix., p. 171). 

B. paucifolla (few-leaved). A synonym of B. rufa Joliosa. 

B. prostrate (prostrate). The correct name of B. linnaoides. 
(if M. 1493.) 

B. rot un difolia is probably a luxuriant variety of B. rhombi - 
folia. 

B. nifk (rufous). Jl. solitary or clustered, proceeding from leaf- 
less nodes ; standard broad, more than twice as long as the calyx. 
August. I (when present) obovate or oblong, Jin. to fin. long, 
very obtuse. Branches flattened, sometimes spiny, bordered by 
imrrow^rin|^ which disappear in leafy specimens. A 6ft 1801 

B. r. follosA. The correct name of B. foliosa. Syn. B. pauci- 
Jolia (B. B. 1843, t. 63). 

B. r. vlrgate (twiggy). Branches elongated, more or leas leafy, 
not spiny 184L Syn. B. virgata (B. M. 3896). 

B. rate (of Maund). A synonym of B. ensate 
B. vlrgate (twiggy). A form of B. rufa. 

BOSTRYCHUS DISPAR. See Apple -Bark 
Beetle. 

BOSTRYCHUS DOMESTICUS. See Scolytidm. 
BOSWELLIA. Syns. Libanus, PloulUa. There are 
three or four species of this genus, natives of Africa and 
Central India. To those described on p. 204, Vol. L, the 
following should be adddd : 

R Carteril (Carter’s). Jl. whitish, in simple, axillary racemes. 
1. imparipinnate ; leaflets opposite, eight to ten on each side, 
ovate, 14 in. long, undulated, glabrous or pubescent. A 12ft. to 
20ft. Arabia, Ac. 

B. glabra is regarded by Hooker as a variety of B. serrate 
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BOTANY may be described as the Science which 
treats of Plants : their structure, functions of their parts, 
qualities, uses, nomenclature, and geographical distribu- 
tion. Accordingly it is divided into Structural, Physi- 
ological, and Systematic. From a very early date Botany 
has been studied, but it was not until the time of 
Theophrastus (b.c. 324) and Pliny that any serious 
consideration was given to the subject. The Science 
progressed but slowly, notwithstanding the introduction 
of the microscope, until Bay, in 1686, issued his 
“ Systema Plantarum.” To Linnaeus, however, belongs the 
greatest credit, for his “ Systema Naturae,” in which the 
Artificial System of Botany was propounded. Later he, in 
part, worked out a natural one, which was modified 
by Jussieu, and afterwards by De Candolle, Linclley, and 
Bentham and Hooker, whose monumental labours aro 
embodied in the “ Genera Plantarum ” of the present day. 

BOTHEHBE. A synonym of Calydorea (which see). 

BOTHHIOCHILUS. A synonym of Ccelia (whieh see). 

BOTBYADENXA. A synonym of Myriactis (which 
see). 

BOTHY AN THUS. Included under Muscari (which 
see). 

BOTHY CEHAS (from boti-ys, a bunch, and keros, a 
horn ; in reference to the incurved, pectinate branches of 
the female inflorescence). Syns. Daphnitis, Laurophyllus. 
Ord. Anacardiacese. A monotypio genus. The species, 
B. laurinum , is a greenhouse, qvergreen tree or shrub, 
native of South Africa. It has been introduced, but is 
probably not now in cultivation. 

BOTRYCHIUM contains some very curious plants, 
all deciduous ; but they are seldom seen in cultivation, 
probably on account of the difficulties experienced in 
keeping them through the winter, when they should not on 
any account be allowed to get dry, or death will speedily 
and assuredly ensue. They are of little use as pot-plants, 
but their fertile fronds have a very pleasing appearance 
among other Ferns when grown in the rockery, in which 
case they should be planted in some naturally damp nook 
where they are not likely to be disturbed, and where 
constant moisture may be secured for them while at rest. 
The difficulty in taking them np consists in getting the 
crowns fcith their roots, as they are generally found to be 
deeply imbedded in the ground. 

To induce Botrychiums to grow in a Fernery, they 
should be moved with about a square foot of the turf in 
which they are growing naturally, and as much of depth of 
the soil undisturbed. They like to have their roots covered 
with turf, though they should not be overshadowed by 
other vegetation. The plants succeed best in a compost of 
sandy loam and only a small portion of peat, and perfect 
drainage is essential. Propagation may be effected by 
division of the crowns. ^There is no record of seedlings 
having been raised artificially. 

B. lanuglnosum (woolly). A variety of B. virginianum. 

B. vir glnlannm lanuginosnm (woolly), sterile segments 

slightly hairy, fertile peduncle rising from the centre of the 

barren frond, which the panicle scarcely overtops. 

BOTHY ODENDBON. A synonym of Meryta 

(which see). 

BOTHYOID. Bunch-like ; having the form of a 
bunch of Grapes. 

BOTHY TIS. Under this generic heading were at 
one time grouped a number of very destructive fungi 
whose spores are produced in clusters resembling miniature 
bunches of Grapes. Present-day plant pathologists now 
regard it as but a form-genus— one phase, in fact, in- 
the life-history of the plants. Some of the most 
f a mili a r of these * Botrytie fungi are : the species of 
Sderotinia, giving rise to the very destructive Lily 
disease — B. cinerea, a form/ of the much-dreaded 
Bclerotinia fuclceliana of the Vine, &c. ; B. pseonise, a form 
of 8. pseonise, responsible for thd disease of Paeonies, 


Botrytis — continued. 

characterised by a sudden collapse of the stems and the 
presence of a greyish-white mould; B. galanthina, a form 
of S. galanthina , which attacks Snowdrops ; B. Douglasii, a 
form of 8. Douglasii, found upon the shoots of the Douglas 
Fir ; and several others. 

BOTTXONEA TH YSAN OTOXDBS. The correct 

name of Trlchopetalum stellatrun (which see). 

BOUCEHOSIA. Synb. Apteranthes , Desmidorchis, 
Hutchinia. About a dozen speeies have been recorded ; 
they are found in India, Arabia, North Africa, Spain, 
and Sicily. In addition to those described on p. 205, 
Voi. I., B. incarnata (Syn. Podanthes incarnata) and 
B. mammillaris (Syn. 8 'tapelia pulla, B. M. 1648) have 
been introduced, but are probably lost to cultivation. 

BOUCHEA. Including Chascanum. This genus 
comprises sixteen or seventeen species, natives of the 
warmer parts of America, tropical and South Africa, and 
the western provinces of India. 

BOUQA1N VILLiEA. Syn. Josepha. This genus 
comprises seven or eight species of Bhrubs or small trees, 
rarely sarmentose or somewhat climbing, natives of 
tropical and sub -tropical South America. Flowers inserted 
below the middle of the bracts ; perianth tubular, slightly 
curved ; inflorescences solitary or fascicled, axillary or 
terminal. Leaves alternate, petiolate, rounded-ovate or 
elliptic-lanceolate, entire. To the species described on 
pp. 205-6, Vol. I., the following should be added : 


B. faatuoaa (proud). A synonym of B. speciosa. 



B. refdlgena (shining), fi. y bracts brilliant purple-mauve, pro- 
duced in long, pendulous racemes. 1. dark green, pubescent. 
Brazil, 1887. Ntove. 



•Fig. 179. Bougainvillea spectabius. 
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Bougainvllliba — continued. 

B. ipeoiofta splendefia (splendid). A distinct variety, haring 
deep purplish-mauve bracts. 1895. 

B. a. variegate (variegated). A garden variety with variegated 
foliage. 1890. 

B. spectebilis lateritla (brick-red), In this variety the bracts 
are of a brick-red. (L H. 466.) The inflorescence of the typical 
plan^ *h own h* Fig- 179. 

BOUILUS BORDELAISB. See Bordeaux 
Mixture. 

BOUNCING BET. See Sapon&ria officinalis. 

BOURBON SOSES. Hardy, free-flowering, vigorous 
Roses, descended from Rosa indica Bourboniana. Souvenir 
de la Malmaison is still one of the best varieties. 

BOURRBHIA (named in honour of Bourrer, a 
Nuremberg chemist). Syns. Beurreria , Crematomia. Obd. 
Boraginem. A genus embracing sixteen or eighteen species 
of stove trees or shrubs, natives of the West Indies, 
Mexico, Central America, Ac., and olosely allied to 
Ehretia. Flowers whitish, often larger than in Ehretia. 
Leaves alternate or rarely somewhat whorled. Two of 
the species have been introduced, but they are of no 
great horticultural value. 

BOUSSAUIiT SOSES. Vigorous climbing Boses, 
descended from Rosa alpina. 

BOURSE. This word, of French origin, has been 
applied to some peculiar swellings frequently seen upon 
trees and shrubs, and due to physioal changes. On fruit 
trees, such as Apples and Pears, they are often found, and 
may be said to consist of nutritive elements stored up for 
the development of the fruits, but which, owing to the wood 
in the vicinity being killed, do not reach the growing point. 

BOUSSINGAULTIA. The ten species included in 
this genus are all natives of tropical America. Flowers 
small, hermaphrodite, on short or slender pedicels, disposed 
in axillary and terminal racemes. Leaves alternate, 
petiolate or almost sessile, ovate, elliptio or cordate, more 
or less fleshy, entire. To the species described on p. 206, 
V ol. I., the following should be added : 

B. oordata (cordate). A succulent climber, nearly allied to 
B. baselloides. Peru, 1896. 

BOUTELOUA (named in honour of Esteban Boutelou, 
1776-1813, Professor of Agriculture at Madrid, and CUudio 
Boutelou, 1774-1842, Director of the Botanic Garden at 
Madrid). Syns. Actinochloa , Eutriana Including 
Atheropogon. Obd. Chraminea. A genus embracing about 
twenty-five species of annual or perennial Grasses, all 
American. Spikelets unilateral, one- or two-flowered; 
glumes two, acute, carinate ; spikes usually numerous*, at the 
side of the peduncle, rarely reduced to a single, terminal 
one. B. racemo8a (Syn. Atheropogon apludioides) has been 
introduced, but is of no particular horticultural value. 

BOUV ARPI A. Syn. JBgvnetia. This genus com- 
prises about twenty-six species of herbs and shrubs, mostly 
Mexican. These choice greenhouse flowers are being more 
sought after year by year, owing to their great value 
for late autumn and winter flowering, especially for the 
making up of small bouquets, buttonholes, and for table 
decoration. To the species, Ac., described on p. 207, 
Vol. I., the following should be added : 

B. longiflora flammoa (flame-coloured). 4. large, with a rosy- 
pink tube and salmon-coloured lobes. 

B. seabra (scabrous). Jl. bright pink, iin. in diameter, freely 

{ iroduced in dense, corymbose cymes ; corolla tube fin. to lin. 
ong, the lobes elliptic-ovate, somewhat acute. January. 1. in 
distant whorls of three or rarely four, ovate, acuminate, 
narrowed to a very short petiole ; lower ones 2in. to 3in. long, 
lin. to l£in. broad, the upper ones gradually smaller. Stems 
terete, herbaceous, hairy, 1ft. to lift. nigh. 

Varieties. The following are valuable additions to the 
list of varieties described on p. 207, Vol. I: 

Bridal Wreath, white ; Candidissima, pure white ; Elegans, 
scarlet ; Flava, light yellow ; Hogarth Flore Plkno, scarlet, 
double; Humboldt ii oorymbiflora, white; Intermedia, 


Bouvardia — continued . 

Balmon-pink; Jasminoides, white, free ; Mrs. Robert Green, 
rose-pink; President Cleveland, bright scarlet, with rose 
tube, free, excellent; Priory Beauty, light rose; Purity, 
white, very fragrant and free; Sang Lorraine, vermilion, 
double; The Bride, white, blush tinted; Thomas Meehan, 
bright scarlet, with paler tube, double ; Triomphb db Nancy, 
orange-red, double; Victor Lemoinb, bright scarlet, very 
double ; Vulcan, bright scarlet. 

BOWZEA (of Haworth) is now included under Aloe 
(which see). 

BOWSTRING HEMP. 8ee Sanseviera. 
BRABYLA. A synonym of Brabeium (which see). 
BRACKED YTRA. See Staphylinid®. 

BRACKIATE. A term applied to branches which 
are decussate and spreading — e.g., those of the Ash. 

BRACKION LDIUM (from brachion, brachionos , an 
arm, and eidos, like; the column bears two arm-like 
processes). Obd. Orchidem. A small genus (three 
species) of stove, epiphytal Orchids, natives of Colombia 
or Bolivia ; they are closely related to Maedevallia, 
but have stem-like rhizomes. Flowers mediocre or 
rather large; sepals very shortly connate, or spreading 
from the base, produced in a point or tail; petals 
similar, but rather smaller; lip small, sessile, undivided; 
peduncle one-flowered. Leaf solitary, coriaceous, rather 
small. Only one species has been introduced. For 
culture, see Ma*d«vallia. 

B. SberrlngH (Sharing's). JL solitary, borne on a peduncle 
lin. to lAin. long ; sepals ana petals seven to eight lines long, 
the lateral sepals connate and shortly bifid : lip very short, three- 
lobed. L fin. to 14 in. long, elliptic-lanceolate or ovate-oblong. 
Primary stems climbing ana rooting ; secondary ones short, one- 
leaved. West Indie0893. 

BRACHY ACHIRI8. A synonym of Gatierresia 

(which see). 

BRACHYCARFJ5A (from brachys, short, and 
karpos , fruit). Ord. Crucifefse. A small genus (two 
species) of greenhouse, sub-shrubby perennials, natives of 
South Africa. Flowers yellow or purple, large, in long, 
leafless racemes. Leaves oblong or linear, entire. 
B. varians purpurascens (Syn. Polygala bracteolata) has 
been introduced, but is probably not now in cultivation. 

BRACHYCKSIDA. A synonym of Euclea (which 
see). 

BRACHYCHILUM (from brachys, short, and cheilos, 
a lip; in allusion to the suppressed labellum). Ord. 
Scitaminess. A monotypio genus. The species is a stove, 
herbaceous plant, allied to Hedyehium (which see for 
culture). 

B. Horsfleldli (Horsfleld’s). Jl. yellow, few, in a terminal spike : 
corolla tube slender, the lobes linear, above iin. long ; lateral 
staminodia two, white or yellow, oblong, less than lin. long ; 
stamen as long as the corolla-tube. May. L eight or nine, 
alternate, sessile, oblong-lanceolate, glabrous, less than lit. long. 
Stem stiffly erect, 2ft Tong. JaTrfjf 1894. 

BRACH Y CHITON. Now included under Stercnlia 
(which see), the specific names given on p. 208, Vol. I., 
remaining unchanged. B. populneum is a synonym of 
S. diversifolia. 

BRACH Y COME. Including Brachystephium. Forty 
species are included in this genus : three are natives of 
New Zealand, one is tropical African, and the rest are 
Australian. To that described on p. 208, VoL I., the 
following should be added : 

B. diversifolia (variable-leaved). Jl.-heads white, laiger than in 
any other species ; involucre abont 4in. across ; ray florets long 
and numerous. May. /., lower ones often crowded, spathulate 
or oblong, coarsely toothed or pinnatifid ; upper ones smaller and 
less divided. Stem usually simple, 1ft. to 2ft high, rarely 
reduced to a short scape. Australia, 1824. ▲ tufted, green- 
house perennial. 8yns. Brachystephium leuoanthemoides, 
Pyrethrum diversifolium (B. R. 1025 ; H. B. F. iii. 215). 

BRACH Y GLOTTIS (from brachys , short, and glossa , 
a tongue ; in allusion to the short ligulate corollas of the ray 
flowers). Ord. Composites. A monotypio genus: The species 
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Brachyglotti* — continued . 

1b a noble, half-hardy tree or low shrub. It succeeds well in 
a compost of peat and loam in equal proportions, pro- 
viding, of course, for drainage. It may be grown in pots 
for the conservatory. It is usual to pinch out the points 
of the growths frequently in order to secure bushy plants. 
B. repanda (repand-leaved). fi.-head* minute, excessively 
numerous, tomentoso. l. very large (6in. to 12in. long^ alternate, 
petiolate, broadly ovate-oblong or cordate-oblong, irregularly 
lobed or waved on the margin, dark shining green above, densely 
soft, white, cottony-tomentose beneath. Branches slender, 
flexuoos. Mew Zealand. 1896. This will probably prove a good 
seaside tree in favoured districts. 

BRACHYTJENA. Syn. OUgocarpha. Half-a-dozen 
species are included in this genus. Flower-heads dioecious, 
discoid, in small racemes or panicles. Leaves alternate 
entire. 

BRACHTLOMA (from brachys, short, and loma, a 
fringe ; in allusion to the fimbriate scales or bunches of hair 
in the throat of the corolla). Obd. Epacride*. A gepus 
embracing half-a-dozen species of greenhouse Bhrubs, of 
varying habit, all Australian. Flowers small, axillary, 
solitary, shortly pedicellate. Leaves striate-nerved. Two 
of the species, B . ciliatum (Syn. Lissanthe cxliata ) and 
B. daphnoides (Syn. L. daphnoides, L. B. C. 466), have 
been introduced, but are probably no longer cultivated. 

BBACU X LOMA (of Hanstein). Included under 
Iaoloma (which see). 

BRACHX OTTJM . Syn. Arthrostontma (in part). 
This genus embraces about two dozen species of rigid, stove 
or greenhouse shrubs, natives of Pern, Bolivia, and 
Colombia. Flowers yellow or purple, rather large, drooping 
or nodding, one to three towards the tips of the branchlets ; 
calyx lobes and petals four or five each ; stamens eight or 
ten. Leaves usually ovate or oblong, with recurved 
margins. 

BRACE X FTEBIS (from brachys, short, and pteron , 
a wing; in allusion to the short wings borne by the 
fruits of this genus). Obd. Malpighiacese. A genus 
consisting of a couple of species of stove, twining 
shrubs, natives of topical America and the West 
Indies. Flowers yellow, simply umbellate or corymbose; 
calyx five-parted ; petals clawed, unequal. Leaves opposite, 
entire, petiolate. Only one species — B. borealis — has 
been introduced, and it is doubtful if that is now in 
cultivation. 

BRACHYRHYN CHOS. Included under Seneoio 
(which see), the correct name of B. albicaulis being 
8. diversifoliua pinnatifidus. 

BRACHYRI8. A synonym of Gutierresia (which 
see). 

BEACH Y SCTPHA. Included under Lachen&lia 

(which see). B. undulata is synonymous with L. 
puritta. 

BEACHY SEKA. About fourteen species, confined 
to tropical and Western Australia, are referred to this 
genus. To those described on pp. 208-9, Yol. I., the 
following should be added : 

B* aphyllum (leafless), fi. red, pedicellate and solitary in 
the upper notches ; calyx fin. long ; standard ovate, scarcely 
half as long as the calyx. Stems erect or diffuse, flat, with 
rigid, broad wings descending from the nodes, truncate and 
forming an obtuse notch at the upper end. 1849. (B. M. 

4481 .) 

B. acuminatum is rare in cultivation. 

BEACH Y SPATHA. Bentham and Hooker include 

thin under Amorphophallus (which see). 

BEACH Y STELMA. About fourteen species, natives 
of South and Eastern tropical Africa, are included in 
this genus, To those described on p. 209, Yol. I., the 
following shonld be added : 

B. ** #h * ntn (Kaffir). Jl. bright clear yellow, lateral between the 
bases of the leaves, solitary or rarely two from the same node ; 


Brachystelma — continued. 

corolla rotate. July. 1. ovate, acute, Ain. to Jin. long. Stems 
slender, scaberulous, 3in. to 5in. long. ». Africa, 1894. 

B. oaudatum (tailed). A synonym of B. crispum. 

B. ozispum (crisped). JL greenish, with dark spots; corolla 
segments long-attenuated. . September. /. oblong, obtuse, 
sinuated, irregularly undulated-crisped, attenuated into the 
petioles. A. 6m. South Africa, 1829. (B. M. 3016.) Syn, B. 
oaudatum. 

BRACHX STEPHIUM. Included under Brachy- 
come (which see). Brachystephiwm leucanthemoid es is 
synonymous with Brachycome diversifolia. 

BBACTEOSB. Having large or numerous bracts. 

' ERADLBIA. Included under Phyllanthus (which 
see). 

BRAHEA. Of the four known species of this genus, 
one is indigenous to Mexican Texas and the mountains of 
Mexico, and the rest inhabit Mexico and the Andes. To 
that described on p. 209, Yol. I., the following shonld be 
added : 

B. edulls (edible). A synonym of Erythea edulis. 

B. fllamentooa (thread-like). A synonym of Waehingtonia JUifcra. 
B. glauoa (greyish-green). A garden Bynonym of Erythea armata. 
B. nltlda (shining). JL, spadix very large, much branched, 
glabrous, fr. black, about the Bize of a pea. 1. large, fan-like, 
palm&tely deft, glaucous-green. Mexico, 1887. (B. H. 1887, 

p. 544, f. 67-70.) 

B. Roeslll (Boezl’s). A synonym of Erythea armata. 

B BAIN BA. The roots of Brainea insignis are of a 
remarkably brittle nature, and great care must be taken 
in repotting ; if that operation is carelessly done, a cer- 
tain quantify of roots are mutilated, and the chances are 
that the plant will never recover. The compost which it 
prefers is a mixture of fibrous peat and loam in equal 
parts, with the addition of some sharp sand; it also 
requires thoroughly good drainage, as it shonld receive 
plenty of water at the roots and on the stem. It is 
usually propagated from spores, which germinate freely. 

BRAKE FERN. See Pteri* aquilina. 
BRAKE-ROOT. See Polypodium vulgare. 

BRAMIA. A synonym of Herpestis (which see). 

BRANCHING ANNUAL STOCK. A common 

name for Malcolmia maritima (which see). 

BRAND. This is another popular name for the 
UstilaginesB , or Smut Fungi. 

BRANDED PINE WEEVIL. A popular name 
for Pissodes noiatus , described and illustrated under Pine 
Weevil* (Yol. m.). 

BRANDTIA. A synonym of Amndinella (which see). 

BRASENIA SCHREBERI. The correct name of 
the plant described on p. 164, Yol. II., as Hydropeltis 
purpurea. Brasenia is a monotypio genus. 

BRASSAIOPSIS (from Brassaia , an allied genus, 
not known in our gardens, and opsis, resemblance). Obd. 
Araliacem. A genus comprising about eight species of 
prickly or unarmed, glabrous or tomentose, stove, ever- 
green trees or shrubs, natives of the East Indies and tho 
Indian Archipelago. Flowers usually polygamous ; calyx 
five-toothed on the margin ; petals five, valvate ; stamens 
five ; pedicels continuous with the flowers ; umbels in largo, 
compound panicles. Leaves digitate or palmate. Only 
one species calls for mention here. It requires similar 
culture to the stove species of A-rn.Hn. (which see). 

B. ipedota (showy). Jl. yellow ; panicle usually 1ft. or more in 
length ; bracts at the base of the branches persistent. April. 
1. digitate ; leaflets lanceolate or elliptic, 4in. to 8in. long, lin. 
to 3m. broad, rounded or attenuated at base, entire, crenulate 
or lightly sub-serrate ; petiolules usually more than lin. long. 
India^ 1847. Syn. Hedera glomerulafa (B. M. 4804 ; R. O. 1863, 

BRASSAVOLA. About a score species, ranging from 
Mexico and the West Indies to Brazil, are included in 
this genus. Several formerly classed here (including 
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Brassavola — continued. 

B. Digbyana and B. glauca) are now referred to Lsclia, 
under the same specific names. The plants require similar 
treatment to that recommended for Cattleya. 

B> elegans (elegant). A synonyn^of Tctramicra rigida. 

BRASSIA. This genus embraces about a score 
species. To those described on pp. 209-10, Vol. I., the 
following should be added : 

B. bioolor (two-coloured). fl . yellow and brown ; sepals 2Ain. 
long, acuminate ; petals Uin. long ; lip lanceolate-oblong, l|in. 
long, the margin- slightly undulated ; scape erect, many- 
flowered. L linear-oblong. Pseudo-bulbs oblong or ovoid-oblong, 
somewhat compressed. Peru. (L., t. 378.) 

B. brachlate (branched). Jl. very large, seven to ten in a 
raceme ; sepals light yellowish-green, spotted near the base, 
6in. long ; petals 4in. long, with more spots at base ; lip light 
yellow, the basal half with revolute margins; crest white, 
spotted with orange. 1. linear-lanceolate, 9in. to 12in. long. 
Pseudo-bulbs 3in. to 5in. long. Guatemala, 1843. (B. R. 1847, 
t. 29.) 

B. caudate hleroglyphloa (hieroglyphic). In this variety 
the spots are more prominent and of hieroglyphic appearance. 
(L>, t. 76k) 

B. dnnamomea (cinnamon). A synonym of B. Keiliana. 

B. elogantula (rather elegant). Jl. small ; sepals green, with 
brown bars, spreading ; lip white, with two keels, hairy inside, 
dotted purplish-brown in front of the calli ; raceme twd- to five- 
flowered. U and pseudo-bulbs glaucous. . Mexico, 1885. An 
elegant species. 

B. guttata (striped). A form of B. tnaculata. 

B. Keiliana (Keil’s). Jl. disposed in a loose, many-flowered 
raceme : sepals and petals at first yellow, eventually turning 
brownish-orange ; lip whitish ; bracts boat-shaped, longer than 
the ovaries. Colombia. A dwarf and compact species ; it 
will thrive in the Cattleya house. (R. G. 1852, t. 365; R. X. O., 
fc. 45, three forms.) Syns. B. dnnamomea and Onddium 
KtUianum. 

B. K. tristl* (sad). Jl. spider-like, borne in long spikes ; sepals 
and petals deep sepia-brown ; lip lemon-yellow, with a semi- 
circular series of brown spots at the base, the apical tail longer 
and springing more abruptly from the light yellow blade. 1895. 
A curious variety. (R. X. O., t. 45, f. 3 ; W. O. A. 347.) 

B. LewlflU (Lewis's! Jl. ten to twelve in a raceme ; sepals and 
petals greenish-yellow, spotted with brown ; lip pale yellow, 
with white keels and orange marks ; raceme about 9in. long. 
1. linear-oblong, 6in. long. Pseudo-bulbs oblong. Habitat not 
recorded. 1893. 

B. ma c ul ate major (larger). /!. freely produced ; sepals and 
petals greenish -yeflow, spotted brown ; lip white, spotted dark 
brown. Jamaica. 

B. signata (marked). Jl. small, seven to ten to a scape ; sepals 
and petals bright green, spotted with brown in tfie basal half, 
the former 2in. long, the latter smaller ; lip white, oval, shell - 
like, with two brown-purple spots and a yellow one. 1. broadly 
strap-shaped, 9in. to 12in. long. Pseudo-bulbs 3in. to 5in. long, 
two-leaved. Origin unknown. 1881. 

BRAS8ICA. This important genus embraces about 
eighty species (as many as 150 have been described as 
such), broadly dispersed, but not indigenous in either 
Australia or America. Nine species are nativos of 
Britain. Sinapis , which is included hero by Bontham 
and Hooker, is kept soparato in this work. Some of the 
Kales are used for ornamental purposes, and will grow 
in almost any soil. 

B. oleracea erfspa (curled). 1. arching, elegantly cut into curldd 
divisions. A. 4ft. An ornamental variety, seen to perfection 
in autumn and winter. 

B. o. fimbriate (fringed). Sec Borecole, 

B. O. palmifolia (palmate-leaved). 1. produced near the summit 
of the stem, and having an almost Palm-like appearance. A. 6ft. 
An ornamental form, producing a fine effect in summer and 
autumn. 

J3RASSO - CATTLEYA. The namo given to a 
supposed natural hybrid between Brassavola tuberculala and 
Cattleya intermedia. 

BRASSO - CATT - LiELIA. Lindleyano-elegans is 
the name given to a hybrid ( Braseo-Cattleya Lindleyana 
and Ltelio-Caftleya elegans) raised by LawrcnceT 

BRAUNEA (in p<^rt). A synonym of Tiliacora 
(which see). 

BRAVOA. Syn. ('xtocapnia. According to J. G. 
Baker, there are four species, natives of Mexico. Flowers 
red or whitish, usually twin ; perianth persistent, the tubo 


Bravoa — continued. 

long and almost cylindrical, the lobes short, ovate, sub- 
equal; racemes long. Radical leaves few, lanceolate or 
linear ; cauline ones mneb smaller. To the information 
given on p. 211, Vol. I., the following should be added : 

B. Bnlltona (Bull’s). A synonym of Prochynantfies BuUiana. 
BRAWLZNS. See Vaeeinium Vltia-Idssa. 

BBAYA (named after Count Bray, a German botanist). 
Including Platypetalum. Ord. Cruciferm. A genus 
embracing about a dozen species of tufted, hardy 
perennials, natives of Europe, Asia, Africa, and tropical 
mountainous regions. Flowers white, pink, or purple ; 
sepals short ; stamens free ; raoeme short or elongated, 
sometimes corymbose, often leafy at base ; scape usually 
naked, sometimes one-flowered. Leaves radical, apathulate 
or linear, entire or toothed. B. alpina (Syn. B. purpur- 
o scene) has been introduced, but it is of little horticultural 
value. 

BRAZORIA (the original species was discovered on 
the RioBrazas, in Texas). Ord. Labiates. A small genus 
(three species) of hardy annuals, natives of North America. 
Flowers rose-purple, disposed in twiggy racemes or spikes ; 
calyx bilabiate, the upper lip two-lobed, the lower three - 
lobed ; corolla with an inflated throat and a moro or less 
exserted tube. Leaves oblong, mostly sessile, denticulate, 
the lowest tapering into a petiole ; floral ones reduced to 
small bracts. Only one species calls for mention. It 
thrives under ordinary treatment in rich soil. 

B. soutellarloldes (Scutellaria-like). Jl., corolla iin. long, its 

lobes entire or merely retuse ; spikes or racemes loose, mostly 

panicled. Summer. 1. as above described. A. 14ft. Texas. 

1834. Syn. Physoetegia truncata (B. M. 3494). 

BREAK. This term has several horticultural mean- 
ings: To put forth new leaves or buds; to “ bolt ” or 
run to seed prematurely ; to depart from the typical 
form, producing a new variety. It is also applicable to 
Vines when they start into growth. If the buds all 
shoot regularly, tho whole length of the rod, or cane, is 
termed a “ good Break.” On the other hand, if the buds 
fail to start in places, and blank spaces are left on tho 
rods, it is considered a “ bad Break.” Bulbs are said to 
Break when they send forth growths and roots. Sometimes 
when a plant produces a sport distinct in character it 
i§ said to bo a Break. Tho first Break in Chrysanthemums 
is usually about the middle of May, a little earlier or later, 
according to the time of rooting the cuttings. 
BREAKSTONE. See Sudfraffa. 

BREAST-WOOD. On espalier and all trees trained 
against walls the wood that grows out in front of the 
trees is termed Breast- wood.. If bent in it would form 
unsightly branches. It is much the better plan to cut 
all such Breast-wood into about three eyes at the end of 
July, and then in winter cut back to a couple of ©yes, 
entirely removing some if very numerous. 

BREHMXA. A synonym of Stryohnos (which see). 

BREHONTIERA (named in honour of M. Bremon- 
tier). Ord. Leguminosm. A monotypic genus. Tho 
species, B. Ammoxylon , is a stove, evorgreen shrub, native • 
of Mauritius ; it was introduced in 1826, but is probably 
no longer grown. 

BREVOORTIA (a commemorative name). Ord. 
Liliacees. A monotypic genus. Tho specios, B. Ida-maia , 
is the plant described on p. 213, Vol. I., under its old 
name, Brodiwa co^cinea. 

BREX1A. Syn. Venana. One or two .species, con- 
fined to Madagascar, are referred to this genus. 

BREYNXA (named in honout of Johann Philipp 
Breyn, a German botanist). Syn. Melanthesa. Ord. 
Fuphorbiaceep. A genus embracing about a dozen species 
of stove or greenhouse shrubs or small trees, natives of 
tropical Asia, Australia, and the South Pacific Islands. 
Flowers monoecious, apetalous, small, axillary % pedicellate, 
solitary in tho axils or the mules fascicled. Berry globose 
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Breynia— continued. 

or depressed. Leaves alternate, petiolate, often distiohous 
and drying blackish. Only one species is known to culti- 
vation. For culture, see Phy llan thus. 

B. turbinate (turbinate). JL green, those of both sexes 
borne on the same raceme. July. 4 coriaceous, Uin. long, 
fin. to lin. broad, rhomboid-ovate, acute, glaucous and minutely 
foveolate-dotted beneath. A. 2ft. China. Syn. Phylianthxu 
turbinatus (B. M. 1862 ; L. B. C. 731). 

BEIGZELL1A (commemorative name). Including 
Bulbostyles in part. Ord. Compositse. A genus embracing 
about forty species of stove or greenhouse herbs or 
under-shrubs, all American. Flower-heads white or 
pink, homogamous, paniculate. Leaves opposite or alter- 
nate, toothed or entire, rarely out. One or two of the 
species have -been introduced, but the following is the 
only one calling for mention. For culture, tee Eupa- 
torium. 

B. gnadlllsrs (large- flowered). Jl. -heads reddish, disposed in 
large, terminal corymbs. 1. rugose, cordate, acute, serrated. 
Stem paniculate at summit. North America, 1883. An orna- 
mental, hardy perennial. Syn. Eupatorium grandijlorum (R. H. 
1882, p. 384). 

BBIDOES1A A synonym of Ercilla (which see). 
BRXOEOLXA. A synonym of Isertia (which see). 
BRILLAETAI8IA. Stns. Belantheria , Leuco- 
rhaphis . About seven or eight species, natives of 
tropical Asia and Madagascar, are included in this genus. 

BRINDLED BEAUT T MOTH ( Bis ton hirtarius). 
Frequently this Moth causes the gardener and the 
forester no little anxiety on account of its ravages upon 
Plums, Pears, Oaks*, Elms, Limes, Ac. Even in London its 

presence is very 
familiar. The 
Moth is on the 
wing during April 
and May, and 
though not con- 
spicuous as to 
markings, it mea- 
sures about 2in. 
in wing-expanse. 

Fig. 180. Brindled Beauty Moth. '^ ie fore-wings 

are greyish- 

brown, sprinkled with a darker colour, and like the lighter 
hind-wings irregularly banded with black, though these 
latter markings are not as distinct in the hind-wings as 
in the fore-wings (see Fig. 180), The male has beautifully 

fringed antennae, 
as shown in the 
illustration; 
whereas in the 
female these or- 
gans are filiform. 
The eggs are de- 
posited in rings upon the food- 
plant selected, and therefore are 
fairly conspicuous. They should 
always be destroyed. 

From June to July the cater- 
pillars (see Fig. 181) may be found ; 
they are voracious feeders, and 
the foliage suffers considerably. 
They are of a variable brown 
colour, with bright yellow dots 
upon each segment. When full- 
fed, the pupal state is assumed 
beneath the soil, the perfect 
F.r. 181. Caterpillar emerging « ‘he spring of 

of Brindled Beauty the following year. 

Moth. Besides the preventive measures 

already suggested in connection 
with the destruction of the eggs, the caterpillars may be 
destroyed by poisoning their food-plant with Paris Green 
(loz. to 20gall. of water). 

VoL V. 


BBINDONIA A synonym of Gardnia (which 

see). 

BRXEXEG. A method employed to hasten the 
germination of those seeds having hard shells. It consists 
in steeping them in warm water for twenty-four hoars 
before sowing, and is especially advisable with suoh seeds 
as those of Cannas and Palms. 

BRISTLE FERE. See Trichomane*. 

BRXZA. The ten species of this genus inhabit Europe, 
North Africa, temperate Asia, and South America. Leaves 
flat or narrowly convolute, sometimes bristly. To the 
species described on pp. 211-2, Vol. I., the following should 
be added: 

B. rotundate (round). Jl. disposed in narrow panicles: spike- 
lets erect. 1. erect, narrow. Mexico, Brasil, and Chili, 1887. 
An ornamental, annual Grass. (R. G. 1887, p. 638.) 

BROAD BRAE RUST ( Uromyces fab*). The 
name above adopted would suggest that the Broad 
Bean alone was attacked by this Bast, bat this is not 
the case. Peas and Beveral wild plants are similarly 
affected. Usually the disease is not noted until the 
brown spots on the foliage (uredospore stage) have made 
their appearance. Prior to this, however, there has been 
a Cluster- oup (aecidium) stage. Plants which have 
reached the uredospore (summer spbre) stage quickly 
Bpread the disease, unless spraying with a fungicide (liver 
of sulphur) is adopted. Finally, teleutospores are formed, 
and these carry the fungus over the winter to repeat the 
mischief in the following spring. All old haulms should 
be burned and not buried, as is frequently case in cottage 
and allotment gardens. 

BR OAD - BORDERED YELLOW URDER- 
WINO. See Tryphsena. 

BROCCHIA (of Mauri). A synonym of Sim- 
mondsia (which see). 

BROCCHZEIA (named after Giovanni Battista 
Brocchi, an Italian naturalist). Ord. Bromeliacex. A 
small and very distinct genus (three species) of stove 
plants with a woody, Yucca-like trunk, natives of Brazil 
and Guiana. Flowers whitish, small, in a loose, decom- 
pound paniole ; perianth inserted above the middle of the 
ovary ; sepals obovate-oblong, as long as the orbicular, 
short-clawed petals ; stamens a little shorter than the 
sepals and petals ; ovary three-celled. Leaves densely 
rosulate, with a large, entire, lorate blade. Only one 
species has yet been introduced. It requires culture 
similar to Billbergte (which see). 

B. Andreana (Andres). A synonym of B. oordylinoides. 

B. oordylinoides (Cordyllne-like). Jl- yellowish-white, less 
than tin. long ; panicle 6ft. to 8ft. leng ; peduncle shorter than 
the leaves. Autumn. 1. 3ft. to 4ft. long. 6in. to 7in. broad, 
deltoid at apex. Trunk 12ft. to 15ft. high. 6in. to 8in. in 
diameter. British Guiana, 1882. Syks. B. Andreana and 
R. demerarensis (of gardens), Cordyline macrantha (G. C. 
1880, ii. 243, f. 47). 

B. demerarensis (Demer&ra). A synonym of B. oordylinoides. 

BROCCOLI. Two new varieties that deserve mention 
are Walcheren and Early Purple Sprouting. These, with 
the other early varieties named — Veitch’s Self-protecting 
Autumn Purple Cape and Snow’s Winter White— will 
afford a supply until Christmas, or later. Then should 
follow, in the order named, Improved Sprouting, Osborne’s 
Winter White, Early White, Perfection, Leamington, 
April Queen, Latest of All, Model, and Late Queen. 
These would continue the supply until June, when Cauli- 
flowers are ready. 

BRODLSA. Bentham and Hooker include here 
Calliprora, Hesperoscordon , and Triteleia , the genus as 
thus constituted comprising about thirty species^ all extra- 
tropical American. To those described on p. 213, Yol. I.. 
the following should be added. See also Calliprora and 
Triteleia. 

T 
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Brodim— continued. 

B. oaliforaloa (Californian). This is closely related to B. grandi- 
flora , but has flowers varying from rose-colour to deep purple, 
liin. to 2in. long, twenty-five in an umbel, and borne on a longer 
scape. Sacramento Valley. The best of all the species. 

B. oapitata panolllora (few-flowered), fl. fewer and pedicels 
longer than in the type. 1896. There is also a white variety, 
alba (G. C. 1896, xx., p. 238, f. 44). 

B. OOOdnea. The correct name is Brevoortia Ida-maia. 

B. Dooglasil (Douglas’), fl. violet-blue, inodorous, ten to twenty 
in a dense umbel ; perianth funnel-shaped, lin. long, the seg- 
ments oblong, acute ; scape slender, 1ft to lift long. May. 1. 
generally two, light green, flaccid, deeply channelled, shorter 
than the scape. Bulb small, globose. California, Ac., 1876. 
(B. M. 6907.) 

B. grandlflora Warel (Ware’s), fl. lilac-rose, 3in. long ; scape 
2ft -to 2ift. high. California, 1886. A beautiful variety. 

B. Howellll iliadna (lilac-coloured). A charming little hardy 
plant, producing umbels of deep bluish-lilac flowers, not unlike 
an Agapanthusln shape. 1894. (Gn., 1894, xlvi.,» p. 502, pi. 992.) 
B. hyaolnthlna loo tea (hyacinth-blue, milky). The correct 
name of B. lactea. (G. C. 1896, xx., p. 459, f. 80). 

B. ixloldes ereota (erect), fl. bright yellow, about thirty in a 
spreading umbel. 1896. A dwarf form. 

B. minor (lesser), fl. two to six in an umbel ; perianth lin. or 
less in length, with a more spreading limb ; scape slender, 3fn. 
to 6in. long. Otherwise like B. grand iflora. Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

B. Orcnttli (Orcutt’s). fl. bright lilac, less than lin. long, with a 
very short tube, five to fifteen in an umbel ; fll&mentA longer 
than the anthers; peduncle stout, 1ft. or more In length. 
1. linear, flat, conduplicate. San Diego, 1896. (G. C. 1896, xx., 

p. 215, f. 40.) 

B. Palmer! (Palmer’s), fl. bright Qiao; Ain. long, shortly stalked, 
many in an umbel ; segments oblong, as long as the obconic tube. 
1. numerous, firm, very thin, linear. A. 1ft. to 2ft. California, 
1889. This plant produces a large number of small bulbils on the 
surface of the ground. (G. A F. 1889, p. 245, f. 107.) 

B. rosea (rosy), fl. rose-red, less than lin. long, five to eight in an 
umbel; free portion of fertile filaments dilated; staminodia 
white ; peduncle 3in. to 6in. long. 1. sub-terete. Lake County, 
1896. «5. C. 1896, xx., p. 213, f. 39.) 

B. VOlnbillS. The correct name is Stropholirion califomicum. 

BBOMELIA. Syn. Agallostachys. As this genus at 
present stands, according to J. G. Baker, it embraces only 
half-a-dozen species, a large number of plants formerly 
placed under Bromelia being now classed under those 
genera named on p. 213, Yol. I., and under Distiacanthus 
and Rhodo8tachy8. Inflorescence a dense panicle, the lower 
branch -brae ts with a serrated cusp, and the crowded, 
arcuate stem-leaves similar to the rosette-leaves in texture, 
but shorter and often bright red. Fruit a large, yellowish 
berry. 

am&xonloa (Amazon). A synonym of Disleganthus scarlatinas 
and Karatas amazonica. 

B. antlacantfia is a synonym of B. fastuosa. 

B. bloolor is a synonym of Rhodostachys bicolor. 

B. Blnotl (Binot’s). A garden form of B. Pinguin. 

B. oaraea (fleshy). A synonym of Rhodostachys andina. 

B. fkstuosa (proud), fl. reddish-violet ; panicle 1ft. to 2ft. long, 
stiffly erect, the branch-bracts pale, with spine-edged cusps ; 
peduncle 1ft. long, its leaves 1ft. to lift long, often bright red. 
August. /. 100 or more in a rosette, 4ft. to 5ft. long. l£in. to 2in. 
broad, with copious hooked, pungent, yellowish prickles. 
Central and South Brazil, 1815. Plant stemless. (I,. C. B. 1 ; 
R. ft. 493.) Syns. B. antiacantha, Karatas antiacantha. 

B. Joftnvillei is a synonym of Rhoilostachy* hi color. 

B. lacinioaa (tom), fl. in a very dense panicle 2in. to 3in. in 
diameter: petals dull lilac, faintly tomentose at tip; peduncle 
lft. long, its leaves bright red. 1. rigid, ensiform, sub-erect in 
the lower half. 4ft. to 5ft. long, liin. broad, with large, hooked 
prickles. North Brazil, 1873. Plant stemless. Syn. Karata s 
gnianensif. 

B. paragnayenals (Paraguay) A garden form of B Pinguin 

B. Pinguin (native name), fl. in a dense, stiffly erect panicle 
1ft. to 2ft. long, with densely mealy branches ; petals reddish, 
densely white tomentose at tip; peduncle erect, lft. long. 
March. 1. 100 or more in a rosette, erect in the lower half, 
5ft. to 6ft. long, lAin. to 2in. broad, with very large, toothed, 
brown prickles. Tropical America, 1690. Plant stemless. 
B. Binoti and B. paraguayentti are garden varieties with bright 
red inner leaves. 

B. undnlata (wavy). A synonym of Ananas macrodonte 8. 

R kobrina (zebra-streaked). A synonym of Billbergia zebrina. 


BROKHEADIA (named in honour of Sir E. F. 
Bromhead, Bart). Ord. Orchidese. A small genus (about 
four species) of rigid, terrestrial or epiphytal, stove 
Orchids, extending from Siam and Birma to Singapore 
and the Malayan and Philippine Islands. Flowers usually 
showy, white or orange; sepals lanceolate, acute, keeled; 
petals rather shorter and 'broader than the aepals ; lip • 
three-lobed, the lateral lobes erect, the middle one longer ; 
column curved, elongated; pollen masses two.; racemes 
one- to three- or many-flowered, flexnons, elongated, rarely 
short and congested. Leaves' distichous, rigid, usually 
lanceolate, obtuse, bilobed at apex, rarely ensiform, re 
carved, pointed. Stems not bulbous, compressed. 
B. palustHs, which is probably the only species known 
in gardens, thrives in a compost of flbry peat and sand. 
•It may increased by means of offsets or by division 
after the flowering period. The name palustris is, ac-* 
cording to Mr. H. N. Ridley (“Journal of the Linnean 
Society/’ vol. xxviii., p. 331), most inapt, &s the plant 
prefers hot, sunny places as its habitat. 

B. paluatris (marsh-loving), fl. large, sweetly scented, opening 
in the early morning and very soon closing ; sepals pure white 
or tinged with pink, ljin. long; petals pure white; lip white, 
veined with violet-pink ; raceme flexuous. about 3in. long. June. 

1. spreading, rather distant below, and gradually passing into 
sheaths at the top of the otherwise bare stem. A. lft. to 6ft. 
Cochin China, Ac., 1840. (B. M. 4001.) 

BBONONIABTIA. Including Peraltca. Tho eight 
species forming this genus are distributed over Chili, 
Bolivia, and Central Azderioa. 

BROOK- WEED. See B&molua. 

BROOK, ROCK. See Ctoniata. 

BROOK, RUSH. See Spartium junoeum and 
Viminaria. 

BROSIKUK. Cow-tree. With this genus Bentham 
and Hooker regard Galactodendron (see p. 39, Vol. II.) 
and Piratinera as synonymous. It includes about eight 
species, natives of tropical America. 

B. Galactodendron. The correct name of Galactodendron utile. 

BROTERA (of Willdenow). A synonym of Cardo- 
patinm (which see). 

BROTERA (of Cavanilles). A synonym of Kel- 
hania (which see). 

BROTERA (of Sprengel). A synonym of Hyptia 
(which see). 

BROWALLT A i Ord. Solanacem . Tropical America 
is the home of the half-dozen species included ih this 
genus. To those described on p. 214, Vol. I., tho follow- 
ing should be added : 

B. Csorwlakowski (Czerwi&kowski’s). A synonym of B. 
viscosa. 

B. elata is synonymous with B. demissa. 

B. pnlohella (pretty). A garden synonym of B. viscosa. 

R ■pecio a a (showy), fl. solitary, thrice the size of those of 
B. grandiflora ; corolla hypocratenform, the tube thrice the length 
of the calyx, the limb pale lilac beneath, dark purple above, 
striated. September. /. opposite or alternate, ovate, acumiiutte. 
Stem erect. A. 2ft. Tolima and Quindiu, 1846. (B. M. 4339.) 
The variety major has larger flowers than tho type. 1894. 
Rvisooaa (clammy), fl., calyx segments lanceolate, acute ; corolla 
with violaceous, obovate. emarginate segments, the largest 
spotted white at base, the tube whitish, inflated at top ; pe. 
duncles crowded at the .tops of the branches. Summer. 

1. roundish-ovate, obtuse, Hairy, lin. to l$in. long. A. lft. to 
2ft. Colombia. Half-hardy annual. .(R. G. 142.) Syns. B. 
Czerwiakowski, B. pulchella (of gardens). * 

BROWN CLOVER. See Trifolium ■padioeum. 
BROW NBA. About eight species, all tropical 
American, are included in this genus. To those described 
on p. 215. Vol. T., the following should be added - 

B. Crawfordii (W. H Crawford’s), fl. rich rosy-red, 3in. long, 
lin. across, disposed in clusters of os many as seventy. /. about 
2ft. long ; leaflets six to ten pairs, the largest lft. long and 
3in. broad. A. 15ft. 1891. A hybrid between B. grandiesps and 
B. macrophylla. 

B. ereota (erect). A synonym of Talma princeps. 

B. prlncepa (of gardens). A synonym of Talma prinotps 
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BBOWH1VO, ot BRUVXSSUBB. AJ though this 
troublesome disease is usually associated with Vines, 
yet it is by no means confined thereto, Apples, Pears, 
Cherries, Apricots, Melons, Cucumbers, Aucubas, and 
several others being liable to its attacks. The disease is 
one which frequently troubles the gardener, and even the 
plant-pathologist is not altogether certain as to its origin. 
By many it is ascribed to the presence of one of the so- 
called Slime fungi, which Viala and Sauvageau have named 
Plasmodiophora intis, thus making it a near relative of 
the pest causing Club Boot in Cabbages and other Cruci- 
fer#. Others favour the idea that the disease is due 
rather to errors in cultivation. One thing, however,, is 
certain, that the presence of green manure, badly -drained 
quarters, and wet and sunless weather, are predisposing 


The symptoms, as the common names above adopted 
suggest, are a Browning of the foliage, or it may be of the 
parts adjacent thereto. The spots are pale at first, and 
small, but rapidly extend, and ohange to a brown or 
reddish-brown, and not infrequently prematurely fall. 

Where cultural errors like those noted above exist, they 
should be remedied ; while the employment of a fungicide, 
such as sulphide of potassium (}oz. to lgall. of water), 
should also be tried. 

BBOWVLEEA (named in honour of Rev. J. 
Brownlee, a missionary stationed in King William’s 
Town, Caffraria, who discovered two of the species). 
Obd. Orchidem. A small genus (three species) of green- 
house, terrestrial Orchids, natives of South Africa. They 
are closely allied to Diaa (which see for culture), but 
have a very small, upturned lip, and an erect, concave or 
helmft-shaped odd sepal without a spur. Only one species 
is a known ,to cultivation. 

B. CJeralea «<blu e). fi. pale blue, with violet dots and a long, 
straight spur ; spike erect, lax, many-flowered. /. two or three, 
sessile or shortly petiolate, ovate or lanceolate, acuminate, 
three-ribbed. Stem erect, annual, springing from an amor- 
phous. lobed tuber. 1893. (B. M. 7309.) 

BROWMIiOWXA. Three species of stove trees, 
natives of tropical America, are inolnded in this genus. 
Flowers yellow, mediocre or rather small ; calyx cam- 
pannlate, irregularly three- to five-cleft ; petals five, 
narrowed at base ; stamens indefinite. Leaves entire, three- 
to five-nerved at b'ase and penni veined. 

BROWN ROT OF FRUIT ( Monilia fructigena). 
Many kinds of fruits, both hard and soft, from the Apple 
and Pear to the Strawberry and Cherry, are liable to 
attacks from this mould, and in the case of Strawberries 
it is very difficult to deal with. The fungus attacks 
all parts of the plant from leaves to fruits, though the 
condition is more familiar to the gardener in the case of 
the latter, in which the first symptoms are the brownish- 
red patches, followed later by the greyish tufts, consisting 
of chains of spores arranged somewhat concentrically, 
waiting to be disseminated. The fruits attacked eventually 
have a dried-up appearance, and the small branches die 
away. The disease is tided over the winter by means of 
the hard bodies known as Solafcotia (which see). These 
form in the dried up frnits and, with the bursting of the 
new leaves, the -tree is again attacked by the spores of 
the fungus released. 

All shrivelled fruits should be removed and burned, and 
the foliage and twigs should be similarly treated. Care 
should also be taken that all fallen foliage and fruits are 
collected and burnt. Early in the New Year trees like 
Apples, Pears, Plums, and Cherries should be well sprayed 
with copper sulphate, ilb. ; water, 15gall. This must 
never be applied to trees with expanded buds. It is a 
winter dressing only. Snlphide of potassium (loz. to 3gall. 
of water) should also be tried at intervals when the leaves 
in the young state show the greenish-brown mould. In 


Brown Rot of Fruit — continued . 
the case of Strawberries more drastic measures have to 
be taken. The plants, after the crop has been gathered, 
should be cut down and the whole burned ; while the next 
season, weak Bordeaux Mixture or sulphide of potassium 
should be thoroughly sprayed on before they blossom. 

BROWN -TAIL MOTH. At times this Moth, 
which is illustrated and briefly described in Vol. IT., under 
Lip&rifl, proves very destructive to orchard trees, and 
also to other trees in park and garden. The insects are 
very prolific, and from two hundred to three hundred eggs 
are laid by an individual. The eggs themselves are 
seldom seen, as they are ingeniously -covered up by the 
hairs found at the anal extremity of the female, which then 
dies. The eggs hatch ont in August, and the little insects 
live gregariously. As the cold weather approaches, they 
betake themselves to shelters which they make, first having 
secured the leaves by means of threads. Here they remain 
until the following spring, when they emerge from their 
retreat and start upon the unopened buds, and eventually on 
the flowers and leaves. Towards the end of May the colonies 
break up, and the caterpillars may be foqnd singly and 
nearly full-fed. Care should be taken not to handle the’ 
hairy larvae, as the hairs sting and cause considerable 
pain. 

The cocoons in which the pupal state is passed may be 
found between spun-together leaves. As these also 
contain the irritable hairs of the larva, they should be 
carefully handled. 0 

All fruit trees should be examined in winter, as, being 
bare, nests, Ac., of destructive Moths may be more readily 
seen and destroyed. 

-BRUCBA. Syn. Nitna. This genus comprises five 
species, natives of tropical Asia, Africa, Australia, and 
Northern India. They are remarkable for their intensely 
bitter properties, similar to Quassia. 

BRUCHUS. A largo genus of Beetles, of which 
thirteen species are either natives of, or introductions into, 
this country. The larva are very destructive to Peas, 
Beans, and other Leguminous plants. The characters of 
the family are set forth under Beetles. The chief is that 
the head is free and produced in front. There is not, 
however, a distinct beak, aB in the Weevils. Two speoies 
are very abundant here — 
B. pisi infesting Peas, and 
B. rvfimanus Beans ; there 
also occurs another species 
in goodly numbers, B.fabse , 
an insect which is very de- 
structive in America alike 
to. the crops when growing, 
and when housed in the 
granaries. 

B. pm (Fig. 182) is ob- 
long-ovate and black ; the 
wing-cases, which do not 

_ . , „ . . cover the wholo of tho bodv. 

By p'rmwno/Jto Board o, ftr0 banded> ^ covercd 

. Fig. 182. Pea Beetle with greyish-brown pubes- 
( Bruchus pisi). cence. The Beetles, which 

1 and la, Beetle, natural size a j© about iin. long, are on 
a iTp», win* at the time the 

hole of insect. Peas are podding. The eggs 

are deposited on the newly - 
formed pods, and in due time the larvae bore through and 
feed upon the seeds, gnawing through them except for a 
very thin skin. The remaining stages are passed in the 
Peas, and finally the Beetle emerges through the exit-hole 
practically made by the larvae before assuming the pupa- 
state. Such infested Peas germinate badly, if at all. Care, 
therefore, should* be taken to remove all black-specked ones 
at the time of Sowring. According to Prof. Riley, one test is 
to put the seed-Peas into water, and reject as nnsonnd 
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Brnolra* — continued . 

those which float. In America, where large quantities of 
Peas are grown to supply the markets, bi-sulphide of 
carbon fumes are used to destroy the Beetles which have 
arrived at maturity. The larvsa are more difficult to 
reach on account of the exit-hole being covered by a 
thin lining. 

£. rufimanue is equally as destructive to Beans as its 
relative above-named is to Peas. It has many of the 
characters of £. y>m, but is smaller, and the anterior 
pair of legs. are red (hence rufimanue). Both these 
Beetles fly well, so that, even if they emerge in the 
stores, which they frequently do, they are able to reach 
gardens where Beans are grown. The life-history of 
B. rufimanue is practically identical with that given of 
B. piei. 

Remedial measures in either case are out of the 
question ; the cultivator must rely entirely upon 
preventive ones, by exercising great precaution when 
seed-sowing. 

BRUGMANSXA. B. fioribunda and B. parvifiora 
.are synonyms of Juaaulloa auran tinea (which eee). 

BRUXNSMANXA. A synonym of Xaertia (which 

eee). 

BRUISE. This condition of trees is frequently met 
with, and often attended with Berious consequences. With 
Apple and Pear trees a Bruise may be given to the branches 
by tools ghen working amongst them, thus making them 
susceptible to the spores of several wound-fungi. With 
stone-fruit trees a wound is often made when nailing, 
such a Bruise often inducing “ gumming ” in Peaches, 
Nectarines, and also in Plums. It is also probable that 
the mysterious .death of branches in Apricots may be 
attributed to a similar cause. 

BBUNE LI»A. The correct name of Prunella (which 

eee). 

BRUNFEIaSIA. Ord. Solanacese. About a score 
species, natives of South America and the West Indies, are 
included in this genus. To those described on pp. 216-7, 
Vol. I., the following should be added : 

B. oalycina grandiflora (large-flowered). A fine variety, with 
larger flowers than in the type. 1891. 

B. Hopeana (Hope's). fi. t calyx longer than the pedicel, and 
having five blunt teeth ; corolla blue with a yellow throat, the 
tube very little longer than the calyx. 1. lin. to lAin. long, 
elliptic, shortly petiolate. h. 1ft. West Indies, 1828. Syn. 
Franciscea Hopeana (B. M. 2829). 

B. Jamaioensls (Jamaica)- A, corolla yellow, 2in. to 2£iq. in 
diameter, the tube 3in. to 3Ain. long (twice as long as the limb), 
Straightish. June. 1. lanceolate-oblong, bluntly pointed, 
membranous, at length 3in. to 6in. long, petiolate, veiny. 
Branchlets puberulous. A. 5ft. West Indies, 1844. (B. M. 4287, 
under name of B. nitida jamaioensie.) 

BBUHZSSUBB. See Browning. 

BRUNNICHXA (named in honour of Brunnich, a 
Danish botanist). Syn. Rajania. Ord. Bolygonacem. A 
monotypic genus. The species, B. cirrho8a $ is a greenhouse, 
climbing shrub, with pink flowers in axillary and terminal 
racemes, and alternate, ovate leaves. It has been introduced, 
but is probably lost to cultivation. 

BBBN SVIGIA. This genus embraces nine species. 
Flowers copiously umbellate ; perianth erect or slightly 
curved, the tube short. To the information given on p. 216, 
Vol. I., the following should be added: 

B. clli&rU. The correct name is Buphane cilia ru. 

B. Dalcata is a synonym of AmmocharU falcata. 

B. glgantea (gigantic). The correct name of B. multiflbra. 
SYTf. B. oriental**. 

B. Immllia (dwarf). A synonym of B. minor. 

B. magnlflOA (magnificent), fi. twenty to thirty in an umbel ; 
perianth tube short, the segments white, with a broad, reddish- 
purple, central stripe, lanceolate-oblong, reflexed, 3iin. long- 
peduncle brown, 4ln. long. 1. oblong, deeply channelled’ 
acuminate, serrated, lift, to l}ft. long, 3$ln. broad, recumbent' 


Brunsrigia — continued. 

Bulb large, globose. 1885. (L H. 1885, 552.) This "is&CWnum, 
either identical with Forbenanum or near it " (J. G. Baker). 

B. Ms— Una (Due de Maasa’s). A synonym of Crinum Mae- 
saiana. 

B. minor (lesser), if. twelve to forty in an umbel; perianth 
pale red, Uin. to l|ln. long, the tube very short, the segments 
lanceolate ; stamens as long as the segments ; peduncle stout, 
6in. to Sin. long. July. 1. three or four, lorate, bin. long, lin. 
broad. Bulb ovoid. 2Sn. to 3in. in diameter. 1822. (B. E. 954.) 
Syn. B. humUi* , 

B. orl entails (Oriental). A synonym of B. gigantea. 

B» toxlcarla. The correct name is Buphane dieticha. 

BRU88BL8 SPROUTS. For a general crop, 
Veitch’s Paragon is one of the best, as it produces an 
abundance of firm, medium-sized sprouts. Other good 
varieties of the same class are Rosebery, Reading 
Exhibition, The Bullet, and The Wroxton. Sorts producing 
very large sprouts are President Carnot and Mein’s 
Victoria. 

BRYANTHUS. Three species, natives of the 
mountains of western North America, are included in 
this genus. To those described on p. 218, Vol. I., the 
following should be added. B. erectue is a hybrid. 

B. Brtwttrl (Brewer's), fi. rose-purple, comparatively large, 
disposed in short racemes ; corolla almost saucer-shaped ; pedi- 
cels at first shorter than the flowers. Summer. 1. crowded, 
three to seven lines long, almost smooth, with strongly revolute, 
thickened margin". A. 9in. to 12in. 1896. A charming little 
evergreen. 

BRYOBIA PRETIOSA. See Gooseberry Mite. 
BRYOBIA 7RUNX. See Damson Mite. 

BRYONIA. Including Bryonopeie. About a dozen 
species are -included in this genus. * • 

BRY0N0P8XS. Included under Bryonia (whiph 

eee). 

BRYOFHYIaLtJM. Syn. Physocalycium. This genus 
includes four species of stove, fleshy herbs, shrubby at 
base, natives of tropical Africa, one being broadly 
dispersed over the tropical regions of both hemispheres. 
Flowers white, greenish, or red, rather large, nodding, 
disposed in many-flowered, paniculate cymes ; calyx 
inflated, cylindrical or quadrangular, shortly five-oleft; 
corolla uroeolate or almost campanulate, the limb 
shortly five-cleft, spreading ; stamens eight, in two 
series. Leaves opposite, petiolate, simple or impari- 
pinnate, cronate. To the species described on p. 218, 
Vol. I., the following should be added : 

B. prolifertun (proliferous), fi. Uin. long, dropping ; calyx * 
large, inflated ; corolla longer than the calyx, greenish -yellow, 
tipped with pink : cymes terminal, proliferous. June. 1. 1ft. to 
lift, long, opposite, imparipinnate, .with about five opposite 
pairs of sessile leaflets. Stem 10ft. to 12ft. high, moderately 
branched. Madagascar, 1858. (B. M. 5417.) 

BUBANXA. A synonym of Xdmoniastrum (which 

eee). 

BUBON (of Linnmus). Included under Seaeli 

(which eee). 

BTJBROMA. A synonym of Guasuma (which eee). 

BUCCO C RENATA. A synonym of Barozma 
orenulata (which eee). 

BUCBF2LALON. A synonym of ^Trophiz (which 

eee). 

BTJCERAS. Included under Termlnalia (which eee). 
BUCHINGERA. A synonym of Cuzouta (which eee.) 

BUCHNERA VXSCOSA. A synonym of 8phen- 
andra vizcoza (which eee). 

BTJCHOSIA. A synonym of Keteranthera (which 

see). 

BUCKEYE. See Pavia. 

BUCKLER PERN. See Aapidium. 
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BUCKLBYA (a commemorative name). Stnb. 
Nettronia , Quadriala. Ord.. Santalacem. A small gonna 
(two or three speoiea) of tall, branched, hardy shrubs, 
of which one is Japanese, and the other one or two are 
North American. Flowers dioecions, the males umbellate 
and bractless, the females solitary and furnished with four 
bracts. Fruit ovoid or oblong. Leaves opposite or rarely 
scattered, shortly petiolate, acuminate, entire, penniveined. 
B distichophylla , the only species introduced, is one of the 
rarest of North American plants ; it thrives in ordinary soil, 
and may be increased by cuttings. 

B; dlatlolkopliylla (distichous-leaved). Jl. greenish, and. as well 
as the fruit, inconspicuous. 1. thin, light green, lin. to liln. long, 
scarcely petiolate, nearly opposite, distichous, lanceolate, acute, 
pubescent. Branches slender, gracefully spreading, A. 6ft. to 
12ft North America, 1890. (G. &F. iii., p. 237, f. 37.) 

BUD. See Buds (Flower and Leaf). 

BUDDING. Vines that are deficient in spurs, or 
strong, healthy ones of poor flavour, may rapidly be im- 
proved by means of Buds of the same, or of better varie- 
ties being Budded upon them. Taking those that have 
long bare stems, Buds may be inserted wherever a spur 
is needed, employing the same variety. The best time 
for the operation is immediately prior to starting the 
Vines into growth, taking a Bud with wood attached, as 
in the ordinary Vine-eye, for propagation. On the opposite 
side to the eye, about half of the wood is cut away, or. in 
other words to the pith. A corresponding piece of the 
bark is cut from the Vine-rod, and the Bud is fitted to 
the out thus mode, taking care that the bark of the Bud 
and that of the Vine-rod are exactly opposite and close 
together on one if not on both sides. After tying the Bud 
firmly in place, the whole, except the eye of the Bud, 
should be covered with damp moss, keeping this damp 
daily until the Bud has commenced to grow freely and 
the union is complete.. By this means Vines may not only 
be made to have plenty of spurs, but worthless sorts 
rapidly changed into good ones with little trouble or 
expense. 

BUDDLEIA. Stn. Romano, . This genus embraces 
about seventy species, natives of South Africa and the 
warmer parts of America and Asia. To those described on 
p. 221, VoL I., the following should be added : 

B. auricnlat* (eared). JL cream-coloured, iln. long : cymes 
many-flowered, shortly pedunculate: thyrse shorter than the 
leaves. 1. lanceolate-oblong or ovate-lanceolate, 2in. to 3in. long, 
entire or serrated, narrowed at base, at length glabrous and 
shining above. South Africa. Plant tomentose. Greenhouse. 
(001881, xvi., p. 631) 

. B. brMiliensis (Brazilian). A. orange, in a dense spike inter- 
rupted at. base ; calyx densely tomentose. L ovate or deltoid- 
oblong, 6in. long, slightly acute, crenate, narrowed at base and- 
broadly auriculate-connate. Stems somewhat winged and 
tetragonal A 10ft. Brazil, 1822. Plant woolly or ferruginously 
tomentose. (B. M. 2713.) 

B. oapitat* (headed). A synonym of B. globota. 

B. oamoa (fleshy). A synonym of B. eurui/lora. 

B. Colvllel(8ir James Colvile’s). Jl. rose-coloured, with a white 
ring round the mouth of the corolla, bell-shaped, lin. to Hin. 
across, disposed in shortly ped uncled, thyrsiform, pendulous 
.panicles 1ft. to lift. long. June to August. 1. 5in. to 7in. lone, 
elliptic -lanceolate, acuminate, crenate • serrulate. shortly 
petiolate. Sikkim Himalaya. A beautiful, half-haray sbrub or 
small tree. (B. M. 7449; G. C. 1892, xii.. p. 186; Gn., 1893, 
p. 482; L H., ser. vL, t. 10 ; I. H. PI. t 18; J. H. 8. ser. iii., 
vol. xxxt, p. 85 ; R. H. 1893, p. 620.) 

B. oonnata (connate). Jl. orange, very similar to those of 
B. globota ; heads globose, densely many-flowered, long-peduncu- 
late. May. 1. biong-elliptic or almost lanceolate, acuminate, 
serrated, narrowed and auriculate-connate at base, glabrous 
above. A 5ft. Peru, 1826. (B. M. 2853.) 

B. ourvifloim (curved-flowered). Jl. lilac or rosy-violet, Ain. lone, 
ventricose-incurved above the middle; cymes many-flowered; 
thyrse bin. to 8in. ' long, loose. 1. petiolate, ovate or ovate- 
lanceolate, 3in. to 5in. Tong, liin. to 2in. broad, long-pointed, 
cuneate at base, glabrous above. Loo Choo Islands, 1870. 
Plant tomentose. Hardy. Stn. A. camca (R. H. 1879, p. 90). 
B. cnrrlflort (of gardens). A synonym of B. japonica. 

B. hetorophylla (variable-leaved). A synonym of B. tnada - 
gatcaritntu. 


Bnddleia— continued. 

B» insignia (remarkable),, JL reddish-lilac, in compact spikes, 
simple, solitary or fascicled at the tips of the branches. 
1. caducous, opposite or ternate, narrow. A hardy or half-hardy 
shrub, in habit resembling Veronica incita ; it was raised from 
seeds in 1876. (R. H. 1878, p. 320.) 

B. intermedia (intermediate). JL lilac, with a white eye, in 
simple, drooping spikes as much as l±*t- long. Summer and 
autumn. 1. lew, small, coriaceous, very dark green above, 
gl&ucescent beneath, narrowed, acute. 1873. A bushy, half- 
hardy shrub, with slender, recumbent branches. Garden 
hybrid. (R. H. 1873, p. 150.) 

B. Japonloa (Japanese). Jl. pale lilac, small, in very dense, 
arcuate spikes, succeeded by a profusion of-frnit. May to 
August. 1. elliptic, soft, attaining lOin. in. length and liin. to 
21 in. in breadth, attenuated to an obtuse point. A. 6ft. Loo 
Choo. Hardy. Stn. B. curvijlora (of gardens). 

B. madagaacarienaia (Madagascar). Jl. of a beautiful yellow, 
in loose cymes, pedunculate and forming a thyrse from 6in. 
to 12in. long. Jane to August. L oval, lanceolate, or some- 
what cordate, entire or slightly toothed, rough above, ferru- 
ginous beneath. A 3ft. to 6ft. Madagascar, 1824. (B. M. 

§824.) STN. B. heteropkyOa (B. B. 1259). 

B. pnlohella (pretty), fi. yellowish-white, tabular, small, 
disposed in short, terminal panicles l. hastate or irregularly 
lobed, about 2in. long. A. 2ft. Probably South Africa, 1894. 
A compact, greenhouse bush, quite unlike any other species. 
B. variabilis (variable). JL lilac, densely crowded in large,, 
globose beads, which are pedunculate in the upper axils, or 
collected into erect thryses 4 in. to 6in. long; corolla tube 
iin. long. July and August. 1. opposite, 4in. to 12fn. long, 
oblong or lanceolate, obtuse or caudate. China, 1896. A tall, 
hardy shrnb. (B. M. 7609.) 

BUBXXA. A synonym of Alpinia (which tee). 
BUENA. A synonym of Coemibuena (which tee). 
BUETTNEBXA. Syns. Buttneria and Byttneria. 
Pentacerot is included in this genus. 

BUFFALO CLOVEN. See Trifolitun rdexm 
BUFFALO CURRANT. See Bibes annum. 
BUFFALO NUT. See Pyrul&ria olsifera. 
BUFF -TIP MOTH. This handsome Moth, 
described in Vol. I.,* is a fairly omnivorous feeder. 
For Limes, Oaks, Alders, Beeoh, Birch, Willows, Wych 
and other Elms, the caterpillars have a marked partiality ; 
but they do not disdain to attack fruit trees, and 
less often Rose trees. They are gregarious and very 



Fio. 183. Buff-Tip Moth (Male, Pupa, and Larval 


voracious, and will quickly defoliate a tree. The Moth, 
is nocturnal, and seld<m noticed upon the wing ; and 
even when at rest upon a tree-trunk it is most difficult 
to differentiate. In fact, it more closely approximates 
to a piece of stick whose end has been obliquely cut off 
than to a Moth. The caterpillars, feeding as they do in 
companies, should readily be destroyed. Perfect insect 
(male), pupa, # and larva, are shown at Fig. 188. 
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BUTO VUXGA&IS. See Toad. 
BUGINVILLSA. See Bongainvillaa. 

BUGLE LILT. See Watsonia. 

BUISSON. A name given to a dwarf fruit tree on a 
low stem, this being closely pruned annually. It is nut, 
however, a profitable form of tree. 

BULB. See Bulbs. 

BULB BACTEBXOSIS. See Bacteriosis. 

BULBIL. A very small or secondary bulb, especially 
when produoed above the ground, as in some Ferns and 
Lilies. 

BULBIHE MACKENU. A synonym of Erio- 
spenmun Xackenli (which see). 

BULBINELLA. The correct name of Chrysobac- 
tron (which see). 

BULB KITE. See Euobaris Mite. 

BULBOOODIUX AUTUMN ALE. A synonym of 
Merendera Bulbocodium (which see). 

BULBOFHYLLUM. Stns. Diphyes and Oersinia. 
Including Malachadenia. Of this genus there are about 
eighty species, mostly dispersed through tropical Africa 
and Asia ; a few are South American or Australian, and one 
is found in .New Zealand. Pseudo-bulbs usually bearing 
one or two leaves at apex. To the species described on 
p. 222, Vol. I., the following should be added : 

B. anoepa (two-edged), fi. moderate-sized ; dorsal sepal and 
petals yellowish, dotted with purple; lateral sepals white, 
striped with purple ; lip purple ; racemes lax. 1. oblong, obtuse. 
Pseudo-bulbs . very broad, Compressed. Borneo, 1892. An 
elegant species. (L. viii., t. 351.) 

B. attenuAtum (attenuated), fl. veined and suffused with 
maroon-purple on a lighter ground, few ; sepals caudate, lin. to 
l±in. long ; lip caudate, jin. long ; scape^ 9in. long, slender, 
floriferous at apex. October.' Borneo, 1892. 

B. anrioomnm (golden-haired).* Jl. pure white or yellow, sweat- 
scented ; sepals Jin. long : petals ciliated ; raceme 3in. to bin. 
long, many-flowered, puberulous ; scapes slender, ascending. 
January. 1. deciduous. Pseudo-bulbs Jin. to lin. long, sub- 
cylindric, terete, or obpyriform. India, 1897. 

B. barblgerum. An interesting species, whose flower-spikes 
spring from the base of the pseudo-bulbs. (See Fig. 184.) 

B. oalamarlnm (quill-like). Jl. dirty ochreous-yellow, with a 
little purple ; sepals nearly 4 in. long ; petals tin. long ; 
lip purple, Jin. long ; racemes 4in. to 6in. long, many-flowered ; 
scapes erect, lift, to lift. long. 1. oblong, oin. to 7£in. long. 
Psuedo-bulbs quadrangular, l£in. long, one-leaved. Upper 
Guinea, 1844. (B. M. 4088.) 

B. oomosnm (tufted). Jl. white, §in. long, densely villous, 
perfectly horizontal ; racemes inclined, cylinaric, truncate, 2£iii. 
by ljin., resemblinga bottle-brush ; scape lOin. long, curved. 1. 
fleshy, deciduous. Pseudo-bulbs clustered, Pleione-hke. Birma, 
1892. (B. M. 7283 ; J. H. 1892, xxiv., p. 141, f. 21.) 

B. onprettm (copper-coloured). Jl. of a uniform copper-yellow; 
raceme lin. to 2in. long ; scape slender, inclined, slightly curved ; 
sheaths small. Pseudo-bulbs lin. long, sub-globose. Tenas- 
serim, 1837. (B. M. 5316.) 

B. Dayannm (Day’s).* JL lin. in diameter, ciliated with long 
hairs ; sepals green, with purple specks ; petals blood-red, with 
yellow margins ; lip green, with red ridges on the disk ; scape 
wanting. 1. 3in. long, elliptic, reddish beneath. Pseudo-bulbs 
lin. long, crowded. Tenasserim, 1855. (B. M. 6119 ; F. d. S. 
2236; Ref. B. 115; R. X. O., iL, t. 144.)r 
B. Desrsi (Lt.-CoL Deare’s).* Jl. about 3in. in diameter ; dorsal 
sepal yellow, with deep orange veins, the lateral ones yellow, 
suffused. with purple; petals clear yellow, veined with deep 
orange; lip creamy-white, spotted with purple at the base. 
1. small. Pseudo-bulbs ovate, 2in. long. Borneo and Philippines, 
1883. (G. C. 1883, xx., p. 108, f. 17 ; J. H. 1892, xxiv., p. 237, f. 38 ; 
L. viii, 1. 106.) Syn. sarcopodium beard. 

B. dentlonlatnm (slightly-toothed). Jl. small; raceme some- 
• what deflexed, liin. to liin. long, many-flowered ; scape slender, 
5in. to 6in. long. 1. linear-oblong, 3in. to 3jin. long. Pseudo- 
bulbs somewhat distant, ovoid-tetragonal, liin. long, two-leaved. 
Upper Guinea, 1891. 

B. dlaeiflomm (disc-flowered). Jl. fleshy, lin. across ; sepals 
and petals greenish-yellow, spotted with reddish-brown; lip 
covered with purplish-brown warts ; scape short, one-flowereo. 
Pseudo-bulbs crowded, ovoid, small, one-leaved. Siam, 1895. 

B. eleffans (elegant). Jl. lin. to liin. long ; sepals rosy-purple, 
broach the upper one shorter and paler than the lateral ones ; 
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scapes slender, one-flowered, lin. to 2in. long. 1. 3in. to 4in. 
long, linear-lanceolate. Pseudo-bulbs iin. to iiu. long, ovoid, 
closely set. Ceylon, 1892. 

B. Erloasoni (Ericsson's). Jl. yellowish-white, spotted with 
brown, 9in. across including the tails, umbellate. 1. like those of 
•jl Stanhopea. Pseudo-bulbs thin, erect, 5in. high. Rhizome 
long, creeping. Habitat not recorded, 1893. A very striking 
species. 

B* fkllftl (deceptive), fl. dark purple, small ; scape 8in. long, 
bent acutely in the middle. Assam, 1889. Au elegant little 
species. 

B. Godseffianum (GodsefiPs). Jl. 2in. across ; sepals and petals 
yellow and brown ; lip creamy-white, with purple spots, cordate. 
Habitat not recorded, 1890. Closely allied to B. Dearei. Syn. 
Sarcopodium Godseffianum (G. M. 1890, ii., p. 540 



Fig. 184. Bulbophyllum barbigerum. 


B. grandifloram (large-flowered). Jl. solitary, large, densely 
reticulated with brown on a pale ground ; sepals lanceolate- 
attenuate, 4ln. to 5in. long, free, the upper one twice as broad as 
the lateral ones, strongly arching over at the base, and hanging 
down in front. 1. solitary, elliptic, 2jin. .to 3in. long. Pseudo- 
bulbs about Un. long, distant, four-angled. Rhizome creeping. 
New Guinea, 1887. More grotesque than beautiful. (L. ill-, 
1. 108.) 

B. g. burfordiense (Burford). fl., dorsal sepal green, shaded 
and mottled at base with greenisn-browm, and with large white 
dots ; lateral sepals pale green, olive-tinted at apex. 1895. An 

. extraordinary' Orchid. 

B. Hookerianum (Hooker's). A synonym of B. Oreonastes. 

B. inflation (inflated). Jl. greenish-yellow, small ; sepals iin. 
across ; lip recurved ; racemes lin. to liin. long, the rachis swollen 
into an ellipsoid, fleshy body ; scapes pendulous, 2in. long. 
1. sessile, lanceolate-oblong, acuminate, 3in. to 4in. long. Pseudo- 
bulbs strongly quadrangular, lin. long, one-leaved. Upper 
Guinea, 1891. 
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Bnlbophyllum — continued. 

B lmnnl mtoldeg (lemniseatum-Yike). This differs from 
B. lemniscatum only in habit and in the structure of the 
appendages of the sepals. Java, 1890. 

B. lemnUoatnm (ribboned).* JL small, crowded on a pendulous 
spike at the end of the scape ; sepals dark purple, setose, with 
an appendage at the base ; petals white, with a purple streak ; 
scapes slender, 4in. to 6in. high. 1. three or four from the base 
of the pseudo-bulb, l£in. to 2w. long, elliptic-lanceolate. Pseudo- 
bulbs 4 in. to fin. in diameter. Moulmein, 1872. A remarkable 
species. (B. M. 5921 ; F. d. 8. 2476.) 

B. Leyslfhnum (Leys'), ft. large, solitary ; dorsal sepal yellow, 
veined with purple, the lateral ones pink and purple, connate. 
Borneo, 1894. Closely allied to B. Dearei. 

B. IaObbil slamense (Siamese). The correct name of 
B. siamense. (Ref. B. 116.) 

B. long! noapnm (long-scaped), Jl. about lin. across ; sepals and 
petals pale green ; lip redaish-purple ; scapes upwards of 1ft. in 
length. 1. linear-oblong. Pseudo-bulbs ovoid, lin. long. Fiji, 

B. macranthnm (large-flowered), Jl. at first of a vinous-red, 
the dorsal sepal and petals becoming dull blue-purple with broad 
spots of a dark blue, and the lateral sepals yellowish speckled 
with bright red on the outer half, large, spreading. March. 
1. shortly petiolate, linear-oblong, thick, coriaceous. Birma, Ac., 
1844.- (B. M. 7208; B. R. 1844, f. 13.) 

B. mandlbnlare (m&ndiblfe-like). Jl.. sepals deep bronzy green ; 
petals dark reddish-brown, striped with green ; lip yellow and 
deep reddish-brown. Borneo, 1894. A large and curious 
species. 

B. Medtl«P (Medusa’s). The correct name of Cxrrhopetalum 
Medusce. 

B nellgberrense (Nilghiri Hills). Jl. brownish-yellow or green 
and purple; lateral sepals oblong; auricles of the lip entire or 
tootned; racemes lax-flowered ; scape stout, elongated. January. 
Nilghiri Hills, 1849. (B. M. 5050.) 

B. nLgrlpetAlwn (black-petaled). Jl. yellowish and purplish- 
black; sepals five lines long; lip densely pilose: raceme 3lin. long, 
many-flowered ; scape sub-erect, lift. long. /. elliptical-oblong, 
4in. to 5in. long. Pseudo-bulbs ovoid-tetragonal, liin. to Uin. 
long, one-leareo. Lower Guinea, 1891. 

B. Obrlenlanmn (O’Brien’s). Jl. yellow, with dark reddish- 
purple spots, solitary, nearly 2m. in diameter. Pseudo-bulbs 
ovoid, one-leaved. Rhizome stout. Himalayas, 1892. 

B. Oreonastes (Oreonastes). Jl. yellow, very small ; racemes 
l^in. to 2in. long ; scapes sub-erect, arching, 24in. to 4in. long. 
1. oblong, liin. to ljin. long, shortly petiolate. Pseudo-bulbs 
quadrangular, Jin. long, two-ieaved. Upper Guinea, 1894. Sm 
Jo. Uookerianum. 

B. QTtlloglOfHUim (straight-lipped). Jl., sepals and petals 
yellowish-green, striped with brown; lip purple. Sarranga 
Island. 1896. Allied to B. mandibular e, but having flowers only 
about half as large. 

B. oryodon (sharply-toothed). A synonym of Megaclinium 
ozyoaorx. 

B. pATimentatom (tessellated). JL reddish-purple, very 
minute ; racemes dense, liin. to 2in. long ; scapes slender, 4in. to 
6in. long. 1. oblong or elliptic-oblong, 24m. to 4in. long. Pseudo- 
bulbs ovoid, one-leaved. Upper Guinea, 1862. (B. M. 5329.) 

B. Peohel (George Peche’s). Jl. coppery-red, rather densely 
disposed in an elongated raceme ; scape decurved, longer than 
the pseudo-bulbs. January. 1. linear-oblong or lanceolate, 
obtuse, slightly dotted beneath. Pseudo-bulbs ovoid, angular. 
Moulmein, 189L (B. M. 7286.) 

B. perpusllllim (very small). One of the smallest species. “ The 
creeping stems are thinner than ordinary silk thread ; the bulbs 
and leaves are one to two lines in length, and the leaves are about 
half a line in breadth.” Madagascar, 1894. 

B. pterlphtlmn (Fern-loving). Jl. white, small, distichous, 
numerous on a scape 4in. long. 1. linear-oblong. Pseudo-bulbs 
small, oblong. Rhizomes elongated. Penang, 1894. 

B. ptUlglomum (fringe-lipped). A species allied to B. barbi - 
tfrrnm, from which it differs chiefly in having green and purple 
flowers with hornless anthers and purplish hairs covering the 
margins of the distinctly lohed lip. Madagascar, 1897. 

B. raeemosum (racemose), jl. Jin. long; sepals and petals 
yellowish, spotted with maroon ; lip purple, with black dots near 
the tip ; scape 6in. long. 1. coriaceous, linear-oblong, 4lin. Ion". 
Pseudo-bulbs sub-orbicular, lin. long, one-leaved. Borneo, 1893. 
Allied to B. anceps. 

B. IHflniim (reddish), f. of a dirty yellow with red streaks on 
the sepals ; raceme 6in. to lOin. long, lax flow pred ; scape long, 
stout, decurved ; sheaths large. Pseudo-bulbs 2in. long, oblong. 
India. (R. X. O. in., t. 219.) 

B Banderiumm (Sander’s). Jl. pale green, spotted and marked 
with purple ; sepals 4in. long ; column white ; scape Uft. long. 
July. 1. 24in. long, sessile, elliptic-oblong, fleshy. Pseudo-bulbs 
Jin. to lin. long, one-leaved. Pernambuco. 

B. MUrooephAlttm (lizard’s-bead). Jl. very curious ; senals 
light ochreous, nerved brown ; petals white, with reddish 
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mid-line and borders, small ; lip ochreous, deep purple at base ; 
rachis bright red, thick, clavate, loaded with flowers. Pseudo- 
bulbs four- or five-angled, one-leaved. Philippine I s l ands, 1886. 
An interesting species. 

B. siamense is a variety of B. Lobbiu 

B. SlllemlAnmn (Sillem’s). Jl., sepals short, blnnt, triangular ; 
petals nearly orange, shorter, ligulate-falcate ; lip mauve above, 
whitish beneath, cordate at base, flve-angled, with a reflexed 
apex ; column very short. /. cuneate-ligulate, acute. Pseudo* 
bulbs nearly spherical. Birma, 1884. 

B. spathaoenm (spathe-like). Jl. light straw-colour ; lip brighter ; 
raceme denser ; base of the inflorescence sheathed by spathaceons 
bracts. July. 1. shorter. Otherwise like B. apoaum. Birma, 
1892. ^ 

B. spectabUe (remarkable). Jl. pale green, closely spotted in 
lines with deep brown; lateral sepals about lin. long: lip 
stipitate, recurved, fleshy ; scapes 24in. long, one-flowered. May. 
Pseudo-bulbs ovoid, shining, 4in. to lin. long, one-leaved. 
Assam, 1896. 

B. su&vlssimmn (sweetest). Jl. primrose-yellow, with a golden 
lip, small, very sweet-scented, secund; raceme elongated, 
decurved ; scape (with raceme) 8in. to lOin. long, very slender. 
1. 4in. long, narrowly oblanceolate. Pseudo-bulbs lin. long, 
. one-leaved. Upper Birma, 1889. 

B. tremulant (trembling). 4. white, liin. in diameter, with 
reddish-pnrple lines and lip, the latter fringed with long hairs ; 
raceme 6in. long, few-flowered. 1. ovate-ianceolate, 2m.*long. 
Pseudo^bulbs ovate, sub-globose, one-leaved. Nilghiri Hills, 
1896. 

B. Tunbellatnm (umbellate). A synonym of Cirrhopctalum 
guttulatum. 

B Tltlense (Fijian). Jl. pale yellowish-white, the upper half of 
the sepals light pink ; sepals 4in. long ; raceme sub-erect, 6in. 
to 7in. long, many-flowered. August. 1. 5in. to 7in. long, linear- 
oblonj^Pseudo-bulbs lin. to liin. long, tetragonal, ctae-leaved. 

The following species, Ac., are rarely seen in cultivation, at Kew 
and elsewhere : B. apoaum, B. aurantiaeum, B. bisetum, 
B. ecespitosum, B. capilhpts, B. Careyanum, B. carinalum (L. xi, 
t. 496), B. clandestinum , B. cocoinum (B. R. 1964), B. conchi- 
Jerum, B. cylindraceum , B. densijlorum, B. densum, B. Drallri, 
B. erect urn, B. Jlavidum, B. fuscum , B. gibbosum , B. Hamelini, 
B. hirtum , B. itxiertextum, B. Johannis, B. lasianthum, B. leopard - 
inum, B. Lobbii Henshalli, B. micranthum, B. minutisrimum, 
B.occultum, B. odoratissimuin, B. pachyrhachu, B. psUtaeoplossum, 
B. purpureum, B. radiatum , B. recurvum, B. Shepherdi, 
B. striatum, B. tuberculatum, B. variegatum, B. viride , and 
B. Watsonianum. 

BTJLBOSPEItMUM. A synonym of Peliosanthes 

(which see). 

BULB0STYX.BS. The species of this genus are 
now included under Eupatorium and Briokellia 

(which see). 

BULBS, as popularly understood, furnish some of the 
most useful and decorative of plants alike for indoor and 
outdoor gardens. They are amongst the first to flower in 
spring, and remain with us practically all through winter in 
specially favoured sites and soils — Iris stylosa , I. reticulata , 
several species of winter Crocuses, and a few others. For 
the greenhouse and conservatory Bulbs are absolutely 
indispensable, and the fragrant snow-white Roman 
Hyacinth^ are available as cut flowers from November 
onwards. The window-gardener, again, has in Bulbs the 
most effective of all early floral subjects. Amongst Bulbs 
aro to bo found tho Jovclicst blues that any plants afford 
- Ohionodoxa, Scilla, Hyacinth, Spanish Iris, English Iris, 
and Muscari. In height Bulbs vary greatly from those 
of a few inches, which aro suited to tho rockery, to the 
giant. Kromuruses, all too seldom seen. 

The culture of the more popular kinds of Bulbs is of the 
easiest. The chief mistakes made are in unduly delaying 
the planting-time, in treating the soil to crude manures, and 
in the depth at which* the Bulbs aro actually planted. The 
majority of Bulbous plants whose culture is undertaken by 
amateurs are planted far too late. This is especially the 
case with Narcissus, Crocuses, and Snowdrops. The first- 
named, if possible, should be in the soil in late August, and 
the others at the beginning of September. Plenty of roots 
are then made early, and unless roots aro made 
leaves rather than flowers will be produced. Some Bulbs 
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quickly deteriorate when kept out of the soil ' and exposed 
to dry, cutting winds — Lilies, for instance. Hyacinths and 
Tulips may be inserted later than most Bulbs. There are 
also some kinds which are better planted in Bpring — those 
which are not sufficiently hardy to be kept outside the year 
round. Bulbs, generally, should be planted at twice 
their depth, a little under if anything : one which is, say 
2in. in height, should be planted at a depth of 4in. Care 
should also be taken to maintain as far as possible a 
uniform depth in planting. A very large proportion 
flourish best in a light sandy soil, with which has been 
worked some well-rotted manure. The soil at the time of 
planting should always be in a nice friable condition: a 
pasty soil is fatal to the chanoeB of good flowers. 

Bulbs may 1?© propagated in various ways. For the 
amateur gardener propagation by seed cannot be re- 
commended. The time occupied from the period of 
sowing to that of flowering varies with different 
genera from two to five or six years. The most 
popular method of propagation is by means of the young 
Bulbs whioh push out from the axils of the scales of 
the parents, or, in certain cases (Crocuses, for 
instance), from the axils of scale leaves, when the parent 
gradually decays. 

The number of ways in whioh Bulbs may be utilised 
to advantage is great. One form is that of planting 
certain species on lawns or upon grassy banks. This 
natural method has much to recommend it, and it has 
found favour in many of our best publio gardens, in- 
cluding Kew. For beds and borders, rockeries, and 
planting in the shrubberies, Bulbs are eminently adapted, 
and where brilliant colour-effect is aimed at the brightest 
should be planted liberally. 

For outside culture the following Bulbs should be re- 
presented : Allium Moly , ' Snowdrop, Scilla, Snowflake, 
Snakeshead, Crown Imperial, Madonna Lily, Tiger 
Lily, Wood Hyacinth, Florists* Hyacinths, Hyacinthus 
azureus , Narcissus, Crocus, Tulip (both florists’ varieties 
and species like Tulipa retroflewa, T. sylvestris , T. suave - 
olens, and T. Didieri ), Milla ( Triteleia ) uniflora , Grape 
Hyacinths, Spanish Iris, English Iris, Ornithogalum, Bed 
Hot Pokers, Tiger Flowers, Glory of the Snow, and Flower 
of the West Wind. 

Indoors, Narcissus Golden Spur, Bicolor Horsfieldii, 
and Pallidus Praecox, Homan Hyacinth, Chinese Sacred 
Lily, Milla uniflora , Freesia refracta alba, Scilla 
sxbirica, and Allium neapolitanum may be used along 
with many others. 

Good Bulbs for the rockery are to be found in 
Crocus species like speciosus, asturicus, and sativus ; 
Allium Moly and A . neapolitanum; Muscari % conicum ; 
8cilla sibirica and S. campanulata alba ; Sternbergia 
lutea ; Fritillaria Meleagrig , F. armena, and F. aurea ; 
Iris reticulata ; Oalanthus Ikarise ; Tulipa per sic a ; 
Romulea speciosa; Leucojum vemum ; and Bloom eria 
aurea. 

BULLIARDA. Included under Tillsea (which see). 

BUX.5WIA. A synonym of Smeathmannla (which 

see) . ^ 

BULRUSH. See Scirpus. 

BUMALDA. A synonym of Staphylea (which see). 

BUNCH OSIA. About twenty-two species of tropical 
American trees and shrubs are included in this genus. 
In addition to the species described on p. 223, Vol. I., 
B. elliptica may be mentioned. It is a shryb or small 
tree, with broadly ovate green leaves, and prominent, 
curiously-curved nerves, and yellow flowers produced in 
the axils of the leaves. 

BUNT OP WHEAT. Another name for Stinking 
Smut of Wheat ( Tilletia tritici). 


BUPHANE (a misprint, subsequently corrected by 
Herbert, for Buphone , from bow, an ox, and phone, de- 
struction, in allusion to the poisonous properties of the 
plant ; but Buphane is the name adopted by the authors 
of the “ Genera Plantarum,” £nd by Baker in his “ Ama- 
ryllidem ”). Originally Boophane. Including Orossyne. 
Ob d. • AmarylUdem. A small genus (two species) of 
greenhouse, bulbous plants, natives of tropical and 
South Africa. Flowers long-pedicellate, numerous in an 
umbel ; perianth salver- shaped, with a short tube and 
equal, linear or lanceolate lobes ; stamens inserted at 
the throat of the perianth-tube ; involucre! bracts two ; 
scape solid. Leaves loriform, appearing late. For culture 
see Bruns vigla. 

B. aUlarls (ciliated). The correct name of Brunsvigia odiaris. 
Syn. Crossyns eiliaris. 

B. dlstiolis (two-ranked). Cape Poison Bulb. The correct name 
of Brunsvigia toxicaria. Syns. Amaryllis eiliaris , Ucrmanthus 
toxiearius (B. M. 1217). 

BTTPWTM ALMUM Including Telekia. Four 

species, natives of the mountainous regions of Central 
and Southern Europe, compose this genus. To- those 
described on p. 223, Vol. I., the following should be 
added. See also Odontospermum. 

B. oordlfolium (cordate-leaved). A synonym of B. speciosum. 

B. speotosum (showy). A. -heads yellow, involucre! scales ovate, 
mucronate. July. 1. pubescent beneath ; lower ones petlolate, 
cordate, doubly serrated ; upper ones ovate, sessile, simply 
serrated. Stems erect, pubescent. Croatian Mountains, Ac., 
1739. A strongly-scented, showy perennial, forming bold masses, 
and suitable for shrubberies, Ac. Syns. B. oordifolium, Telekia 
speciosa (B. M. 3466). 

BUFLBURUK. Buplever. Including Tenoria (of 
Sprengel). About sixty species, broadly dispersed, are 
included in this genus, four being indigenous in Britain. 

BUFLEVER. 8ee Bupleumm. 

BUB, HEW ZEALAND. See Aossna. 
BURCHARDIA (of Duhamel). A synonym of 
Callicarpa (whioh see). 

BURGSPORFFIA. A synonym of Sideritis 

(which see). 

BURLINGTONIA. According to Bentham and 
Hooker, this genus is regarded as synonymous with 
Rodriguesia, which comprises about twenty species, 
nativek of tropical America, from Brazil as far as 
Central America. To those described on p. 225, Vol. I., 
the following should be added: 

B. am con* (pleasing). A synonym of B. decora. . 

B. oalopleetron (beautiful-spurred). A synonym of Rodriguezia 
caloplectron. 

B. Farmerl (Farmer’s), fl. white and yellow, freely produced. 
Early summer. Native country unknown. A pretty species, 
resembling B. Candida. It should be grown on a block or in- a 
basket with Sphagnum. 

B. Knowleail (Knowles’). Jl. white, with a faint tinge of lilac- 
ink, disposed in long racemes. Autumn. Native country un- 
nown. A scarce but beautiful species, resembling B. venusta. 

B. pubeaeens (downy). The correct name is Rodriguezia 
pitbesccns. (L. 306.) 

BURKANNIACRE. A natural order of annual or 
perennial herbs, inhabiting the warmer regions of the globe, . 
and ranking between the Hydrocharidese and the Orchidese. 
The species are of botanical interest. 

BURMESE ROSEWOOD. See Pterocarpus 
indicus. 

BURNET ROSE. See Rosa ipinoalsalma. 
BURNEYA. A synonym of Timonius (whioh see). 

BURNING OR SCORCHING OF VINES. 

The most prolific cause of Scorched foliage or berries 
in Grapes, is neglecting to open the ventilators early 
enough in the morning. While the foliage is young and * 
tender, it is astonishing how quickly the damage may be 
done, and such can only be prevented by the most careful 
attention on the mornings of bright days by taking care to 
admit air gradually, so that no checks are given by a sudden 
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Burning or Scorching of Vines — continued. 
inrush of oold air. Another factor is defective root-action. 
In such a case the most careful ventilation will fail to stop 
Scorching, as the foliage being thin, and lacking in 
substance, a powerful sun-heat almost invariably causes it 
to Burn, and the berries to scald. Again, the use of strong 
manures, highly oharged with ammonia, will cause 
Scorching, especially if the vinery is closed entirely for a 
few days. To avoid any damage it is advisable to leave a 
little top ventilation day and night for a week or so, to 
enable the rank fumes to escape. 

BURNT WOOD. See Soolopendrinm vulg&re. 

BUROVA GUAZU KA. A synonym of Guasruna 
ulmifolia (which tee). 

BURRIBLI A (in part). Synonymous with Bseria 
(which see). 

IMFHffARTA Two species, both natives of extra- 
tropical Australia, are included in this genus. Flowers 
whitish, rather Bmall, in pyramidal panicles ; sepals distinct ; 
petals narrow, spreading nearly to the base ; filaments 
subulate. Leaves small, often fascicled, entire. 

BURSERA. Including Idea and Protium. This 
genus embraces about forty species, all tropical and mostly 
American. 

BU8BECKIA. A synonym of Salpicliroa (which 
tee). 

BUSH. A low and dense shrub. 

BUSH HONEYSUCKLE. See DierviUa. 

BUTOMOP8IS (from Butomut , an allied genus, and 
opsts, resemblance). Syn. Tenagocharis. Ord. Alitmacete. 
A monotypic genus. The species, B. lanceolata , is a stove, 
annual, bog-loving herb, with milky juice, native of tropical 
Asia, Africa, and Australia. It bears an umbel of three to 
twenty white flowers, in bracteate whorls, and has elliptic, 
acute leaves. Probably it is no longer in cultivation. 

BUTONICA 8AX0ENSIS. A synonym of 
Barrington!* lamoeniia (which see). 

BUTTERFLY CYCLAVENS. These are a 
curious race of Cyclamens, for whose introduction M. de 
Langhe-Yervaene, of Brussels, is responsible. The 
plants are characterised by broad, wavy, reflexed petals, 
fringed at the margin. The usual colours are white, 
cream, violet, and lilac. 

BUTTERFLY FLOWER. See Schizanthu*. 

BUTTER-ROOT. See Pinguicula vulgaris. 

BU TT E R-TREE, INDIAN. Bee Bassia buty- 
raoea. 

B UTTN BR IA. See Buettneria. 

BUTTONS. See Tanaootum vulgar*. 

• BUTTON WEBD. See Spermacoce. 

BUXRB. A tribe of Buphorbiaoess (which see). 

BUXU8. This genus comprises about nineteen species, 
mostly hardy ; six are found in North temperate regions, 
one in Madagascar, another in tropical Africa, and the rest 
in the West Indies. To those described on p. 226, Vol. I., 
the following should be added : 

B. ehlnensil (Chinese). A synonym of Simnumdsia cali- 
fomica 

B> Fortune! (Fortune’s). 1. long, narrow, sub-cuneiform. 
Branches numerous, erect. China, 1870. A compact-growing, 
very hardy, evergreen shrub. Stn. B. longi folia (of gardens). 

B. Harlaadi (Dr. Harland's). 1. almost sessile, narrow-obovate, 
emarginate at apex, ten to fifteen lines long. Branchlets 
pubescent. Hong Kong. 

VoL V. 


Buns — continued . 

B. Japonloa (Japanese! L tin. long, ob ovate, emarginate at 
apex, acute at base. Japan. 

B. J. mlorophylla (small-leaved). Z. spathulate- lanceolate, 
thrice (or more) as loqg as broad. Japan. 

B. longlfolla (long-leaved). A garden synonym of B. Fortunei. 
B. mlorophylla (small-leaved). A variety of B. japonica. 

B. eempervlrens. The following varieties may be added : 
Handnoorthi, with broad, deep-coloured leaves ; rotmarintfolia. 
with narrow leaves, the bush somewhat resembling a dwarf 
Rosemary ; and thymtfolia, with very small leaves and 
branches. 

B. Walllohlana (Wallich’a). Z. Uin. to 2±in. long, tin. to tin. 
broad, linear-lanceolate, shortly narrowed at base, truncate or 
emarginate at apex, slightly mucronnlate. India. 

BYBLIS (a classical name ; Byblis was the daughter 
of Miletus). Ord. Droteracem. A genus embracing three 
or four species of greenhouse herbs, all Australian. 
Flowers blue, small or large, axillary and long-pedunculate 
or borne on a scape ; calyx five-parted ; petals five ; 
stamens five, inserted or free. Leaves clustered, alternate, 
narrow-linear, terete or filiform ; vernation oiroinate. 
B. Uniflora has been introduced, but is probably not now 
in cultivation. 

BYR80NIXA. About ninety species of stove trees 
or shrubs (often olimbing), natives of tropical America, 
are included in this genus. Calyx five-parted; petals 
having a reflexed claw and a concave limb ; stamens ten, 
all perfect. Leaves entire, without glands, the stipules 
often connate in an axillary one, rarely bifid or free. 

BYTTNERIA. See Buettneria. 

fiAHAT.T-TS’n.TA A synonym of Myrfine (which 

see). 

CABBAGE. For sowing in July or August the 
following sorts are the best, being reliable, early, and 
not prone to run to seed in spring : Yeitch’s Earliest, 
Best of All, Ellam’s Dwarf Early Spring, Mein's 
No. 1, and Nonpareil Improved. For summer use, any 
or all of the above are excellent, together with Enfield 
Market, Early York (referred to in Yol. I.), and Large 
York. An excellent variety for autumn and early 
winter use is Chou de Burghley, being of fine flavour 
and good constitution. For latest supplies Christmas 
Drumhead will be found the best. In Pickling Cabbage, 
Red Dutch is still one of the best ; Improved Blood should 
also be grown. The White Cabbages also pickle well, and 
if sliced Beetroot is mixed therewith a nice red colour is 
obtained. 

CABBAGB CATERPILLARS. To the insects 
enumerated under this heading in Yol. I. should be added 
the Caterpillars of the Green-veined White Butterfly (Pieris 
napi , Fig. 185), another common species found upon 
various Cruciferae , including Cabbages and Watercresa 
Doubtless, however, it is mistaken by gardeners for the 
Small White, and is therefore less often recorded as a pest 
than either P. brassicee or P. rapm. P. napi differs chiefly 
from P. rapm in having green markings along the nervures. 
This feature, however, varies considerably. The Butterfly, 
like its relatives already noted, is double-brooded, appearing 
in April and in July. The larva is green, dotted, with 
black. There is a lateral yellow spot in each segment ; the 
spiracles are black. The pupa is light green, with yellow 
points, and marked with brown. 

Though all three species named f6ed upon Cabbages, as 
ordinarily understood, yet they also lay under contribution 
Broccoli, Cauliflowers, Kales, Turnips, Rape, and Mustard. 
Nor is it only the leaves of these plants that are destroyed : 
the seeds and seed-pods of Mustard are frequently attacked. 
All the species are most plentiful, and therefore correspond- 
ingly destructive, in dry weather. In certain seasons, too, 
the numbers of P. bratiicm are reinforced by swarms from 
the Continent. 
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Cabbage Caterpillars— continued 
Patches of Cabbages should be watched in early summer, 
and hand-picked as far as possible. This, however, is only 
applicable to comparatively small gardens. The plants 
should also be dusted with a mixture of lime and soot, in 
nearly equal parts, the former preponderating. All cruci- 
ferous weeds should be removed from gardens and burned. 
The gardener should also look well for the chrysalides in 
the positions already indicated, and destroy any found. 
He is materially assisted in keeping all the above 
Cabbage Caterpillars at bay by insectivorous birds. Still 



Fig. 185. Male, Female, Caterpillar, and Chrysalis op 
Green-Veined White Butterfly (Pieris napi ). 


greater assistance, however, is given by certain hyme- 
nopterous parasites, whose larv® live parasitically in the 
bodies of the larv® and, pupaB of these Pieridse. The 
parasitic larva) subsist upon the lymph of their unfortunate 
host, which, after a time, usually sickens and dies, and the 
yellow cocoons of the ichneumon-fly are laid upon both 
larvae and pupa) of “ White ” Butterflies. These cocoons 
should never be removed. Apanteles glomeratus is one 
of the most useful hymenopterous parasites in keeping 
these Butterflies in check. 

CABBAGE GALL WEEVIL ( Geuthorrhynchus 
8ulcicolli8). The eggs of this very common Beetle are 
deposited in early summer, and the grubs hatch out in 
about ten • days. They at once set to work, and galls 
of about the size of Hazel-nuts are eventually formed. 
When full-fed, the grubs pupate in the soil, or it may 
be in the roots of the attacked plant. Many preparations 
have been advocated (of which gas -lime is very effective 
if applied before the grubs have had time to ensconce 
themselves in the roots), but preventive as well as 
remedial measures must be adopted if thorough success is 
to be attained. Collectors of Beetles know that the 


Cabbage Gall Weevil— continued. 

Cabbage Gall Weevils are to be found early in tha season in 
Charlock. This should always be removed and burnt when 
in the neighbourhood of Turnip and Cabbage crops. 
All Cabbage stumps should also be similarly Berved 
instead of being consigned to the rubbish-heap, as is usually 
done. See also Turnip Galls, VoL IV. 

CABBAGE PALMETTO. See Sabal Palmetto. 
CABBAGE KOBE. See Rosa centifolia. 
CABBAGE-TREE. This name is applied to Andira 
inermis as well as Buterpe oleraoea. 

CABBAGING. Another name for Heading or 
Hearting (which see), 

CABOMBA The two or three species composing this 
genuB are all American. Flowers white or yellowish, 
small, on long, solitary, axillary pedicels ; sepals three, 
petaloid ; petals three, hypogynous ; stamens six. Sub- 
merged leaves palmately dissected ; floating ones peltate. 

CACABU8 (from kakabos, a red earthen pot ; with the 
prefix halt, this name was originally applied to Physalis 
Alkekengi, in reference to the red inflated calyx). Stns. 
Dictyocalyz, Sireptostigma, Thinogeton. Ord. Solanacem. 
A genus embracing about five species of diffuse, prostrate, 
or asoending, stove or greenhouse annuals, natives of 
Western tropical and sub-tropical America, being mostly 
found on the sea-coasts. Flowers violet or white-and- 
violet, solitary, rather large ; calyx shortly five -cleft ; 
corolla campanulate or broadly funnel-shaped, with a five- 
angled, plicate limb. Berry watery, shorter than the 
inflated calyx. Leaves long-petiolate, deeply sinuate- 
toothed. O. prostratus (Syn. Physalis prostrata) has been 
introduced, but is probably not now in cultivation. 

CACALIA 8ALICINA. A synonym of Bedfordia 
aalicina (which see). 

CACAO. 8ee Theobroma Cacao. 

•CACARA. A synonym of Pad&yrhiius (which" see). 

CACCINXA (named in honour of G. Caocini, an* 
Italian savant). Syn. Anisanthera (of Rafinesque). Ord. 
Boraginese. A small genus (five species) of hardy, 
perennial herbs, natives of the Orient. Flowers pedicellate, 
at length scattered ; calyx five-cleft ; corolla salver-shaped, 
with a slender tube and five spreading lobes ; stamens five ; 
racemes elongated, bracteate. Nutlets four, or by abortion 
fewer. Leaves alternate, the margins scabrous -ciliated. 
C. glauca, the only species in cultivation, thrives in any 
fairly good soil, and may be propagated by divisions. 

C. glanca (greyish). Jl. in racemose cymes ; calyx lobes greenish- 
brown ; gorolla tube not exserted, the lobes violet-blue, turning 
red, Ain. long 4 , oblong-lanceolate. 1. 4in. to 8in. long, shortly 
petiolate. or the upper ones sessile, elliptic-oblong, sparsely 
tubercled. Stem below as thick as the thumb, h. lft. to 3ft. 
Persia and Afghanistan, 1880. (B. M. 5870.) 

C ACON APE A. A synonym of Herpestis (which 
see), 

CACTI may be described as herbs, shrubs, or trees, 
with soft flesh and copious watery juice. Boot woody, 
branching, with soft bark. Stem branching or simple, 
round, angular, channelled, winged, flattened, or 
cylindrical ; sometimes clothed with numerous tufts 
of spines, which vary in texture, size, and form very 
considerably ; or, when spineless, the stems bear numerous 
dot-like scars, termed areoles. Leaves very minute, or 
entirely absent, falling off very early, except in Pereskia 
and several of the Opuntias, in which they are large, 
fleshy, and persistent. Flowers solitary, except in Pereskia , 
and borne on the top or the side of the stem ; they are 
composed of numerous parts or segments ; the sepals and 
petals are not easily distinguished from each other; the 
calyx-tube is joined to, or combined with, the ovary, and 
is often oovered with scale -like sepals and hairs or spines ; 
the calyx is sometimes partly united so as to form a tube, 
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Cacti — continued. 

and the petals are spread in regular whorls, except in the 
Epiphyllums. Stamens many, springing from the side of 
the tube or throat of the calyx, sometimes joined to the 
petals, generally equal in length ; anthers small and oblong. 
Ovary smooth, or covered * with scales and spines, or 
woolly, one-celled ; style simple, filiform or cylindrical, 
with a Btigma of two or more spreading rays, upon which 
are small papillm. Fruit pulpy, smooth, scaly, or spiny, 
the pulp soft and juicy, sweet or acid, and full of numerous 
small, usually black, seeds. 

Tribe I,— Calyx-tub* produced beyond the Ovary. Stem covered 
with Tubercle s, or Ribs, bearing Spines. 

1. MelOCactus. Stem globose ; flowers in a dense cap-like head, 
composed of layers of bristly wool and slender spines, amongst 
which the small flowers are developed. The cap is pesistent, and 
increases annually with the stem. 

2. Mamillaria (including Anhalonium). Stems short, usually 
globose, and covered with tubercles or mamnue, rarely ridged, the 
apex bearing spiny cushions ; flowers mostly in rings round the 
stem. 

3. Pklectphora. Stem small, club-shaped ; tubercles in spiral 
rows, and flattened on the top, where are two rows of short scale- 
like spines. 

4. Leuchtenbergia. \ Stem naked at the base ; tubercles on 
the upper part large, fleshy, elongated, three-angled, bearing at 
the apex a tuft of long, thin, bristle-like spines. 

5. Echinocactus. Stem short, ridged, spiny ; calyx-tube of the 
flower large, bell-shaped ; ovary and fruit scaly. 

6. Disocactus. Stem short ; calyx-tube thin, the throat filled 
by the stamens ; ovary and fruit smooth. 

7. Cereus. Stem often long and erect, sometimes scandent, 
branching, ridged, or angular ; flowers from the sides of the stem ; 
calyx-tube elongated and regular ; stamens free. 

8. Phtllocactus. Stem flattened, jointed, and notched ; flowers 
from the sides, large, having long, thin tubes, and a regular 
arrangement of the petals. 

9. ‘Epiphtllum. Stem flattened, jointed ; joints short ; flowers 
from the apices of the joints ; calyx-tube short ; petals irregular, 
almost bilabiate. 


Tribe H. — Calyx-tube not produced beyond the Ovary. Stem 
branching, jointed. 

10. Rhipsalis. Stem thin and rounded, angular, or flattened, 
bearing tufts of hair when young : flowers small ; petals spreading ; 
ovary smooth ; fruit a small pea-like berry. 

1L Ofuntia. Stem jointed ; joints broad and fleshy, or rounded ; 
spines barbed 1 ; flowers large ; fruit spinous, large, pear-like. 

12. Pereskia. Stem woody, spiny, branching freely; leaves 
fleshy, large, persistent ; powers medium in size, in panicles on the 
ends of the branches. 

The above is a key to the genera on the plan of the 
most recent botanical arrangement, but for horticultural 
purposes it is necessary that the two genera Echinopsis 
and Pilocereus should ' be kept up. They come next to 
Cereus, and are distinguished as follow : 

Echinopsis. Stem as in Echinocactus , but the flowers are pro- 
duced low down from the side of the stem, and the flower-tube is 
long and curved. 

Pilocereus. Stem tall, columnar, bearing long silky hairs as 
well as spines ; flowers in a head on the top of the stem, rarely 
produced. 

• With the aid of the above key anyone ought to be able 
to say to what genus a particular Cactus belongs, and by 
'referring to the descriptions of the species, he may succeed 
in making out wbat the plant is. For the classification of 
Cactuses, botanists rely mainly on their floral organs and 
fruit. 

The stems of Cactuses show a very wide range of 
variation in size, in form, and in structure. In size, we 
have the colossal Cereus giganteus , whose straight stems, 
when old, are as firm as iron, and rise with many ascending 
arms, or rear their tail- leafless trunks like ships’ masts to 
a height of 60ft. or 70ft. From this we descend through a 
multitude of various shapes and sizes to the tiny tufted 
Mamill arias, no larger than a lady’s thimble, or the creeping 
Rhipsalis, which lies along the hard ground on which it 


Cacti — continued. 

grows, and looks like hairy caterpillars. In form, the 
variety is very remarkable. We have the Mistletoe Cactus, 
with the appearance of a bunch of Mistletoe, berries and 
all ; the Thimble Cactus ; the Dumpling Cactus ; the Melon 
Cactus ; the Turk’s Cap Cactus ; the Rat’s-tail Cactus ; the 
Hedgehog Cactus ; all having a resemblance to the things 
whose names they bear. Then there are the Indian Fig 
(Opuntia), with branches like battledores, joined by their 
ends ; the Epiphyllum and Phyllocactus, with flattened 
leaf -like stems ; the columnar, spiny Cereus , with deeply, 
channelled stems and the appearance of immense candelabra. 
Totally devoid of leaves, and often skeleton-like in appear- 
ance, these plants have a strange look about them, which is 
suggestive of some fossilised forms of vegetation belonging 
to the past ages. 

The greater part of Cactuses belong to the group with 
tall or elongated stems. “ It is worthy of remark that as 
the stems advance in age the angles fill up, or the 
articulations disappear, in consequence of the slow growth 
of the woody axis and the gradual development of the 
oellular substance ; so that, at the end of a number of 
years, all the branches of Cactuses, however angular or 
compressed they originally may have been, become trunks 
that are either perfectly cylindrical, or which have scarcely 
any visible angles.” 

A second large group *is that of which the Melon and 
Hedgehog Cactuses are good representatives ; these have 
sphere-shaped stems, covered with stout spines. We have 
hitherto spoken of the Cactuses as being without leaves, 
but this is only true of them when in an old or fully- 
developed state. On many of the stems are found upon 
their surface, or angles, small tubercles, which; when young, 
hear tiny scale-like leaves. These, however, soon wither and 
fall off, so that, to all appearance, leaves are never present 
on these plants. There is one exception, however, in the 
Barbados Gooseberry ( Pereslcia ), which bears true and 
persistent leaves ; but these may be considered anomalous 
in the order. 

The term “ succulent” is applied to Cactuses because of 
the large proportion of cellular tissue, i.e., flesh, of their 
stems, as compared with the woody portion. In some of 
them, when young, the woody system Appears to be 
altogether absent, and they have the appearance of a mass 
Of fleshy matter, like a Vegetable Marrow. This succulent 
mass is protected by a tough skin, often of leather-like 
firmness, and almost with6ut the little perforations called 
breathing and evaporating pores, which in other plants are 
very numerous. This enables the Cactuses to sustain without 
suffering the full ardour of the burning sun and parohed-up 
nature of the soil peculiar to the countries of which they 
are native. Nature has endowed Cactuses with a skin 
similar to that with whioh she clothes many succulent 
fruits, such as the Apple, Plum, Peach, Ac., to which the 
sun’s powerful rays are necessary for their growth and 
ripening. 

The spiny coat of the majority of Cactuses is no doubt 
intended to serve as a protection against the wild animals 
inhabiting with them the sterile plains of America, and to 
whom the cool, watery flesh of the Cactus would otherwise 
fall a prey. Indeed, these spines are not sufficient to 
prevent some animals from obtaining the watery insides of 
these plants, for we read that mules and wild horses kick 
them open and greedily devour their sucoulent flesh. It 
has also been suggested that the spines are intended to 
serve the plants as a sort of shade from the powerful 
sunshine, as they often spread over and interlace about the 
stems. 

There is nothing in the nature or the requirements of 
Cactuses that should render their successful management 
beyond the means of anyone possessing a small, heated 
greenhouse, or even a window recess to which sunlight 
can be admitted during some portion of the day. In large 
establishments, such as Kew, it is possible to provide 
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Cacti — continued. 

a spacious house (Pig. 186) specially for the cultivation 
of an extensive collection, where many of them may 
attain a good size before becoming too big. And it will be 
evident that where a house suoh as that at Kew can be 
afforded, much more satisfactory results may generally be 
obtained than if plants have to be provided for in a house 
containing various other plants, or in the window of a 
dwelling-room. 

Apart altogether from size, it is, however, possible to 
grow a collection of Cactuses, and to grow them well, in a 
house of small dimensions — given the amount of sunlight 
and heat which are required by these plants. We some- 
times see Cactuses — specimens, too, of ohoice and* rare 
kinds — which have been reared in a cottager’s window or 
in a small greenhouse, and which in health and beauty have 
at least equalled what has been accomplished in the most 


Cacti — continued . 

Cactaceous plants — it is possible to keep a oolleotion of 
tiny Cactuses for years, if only the operations of watering, 
potting, ventilating, and other matters connected with 
ordinary plant-growing, are properly attended to. 

In Window Excesses. In the window recess larger 
specimens may be grown, and here it is possible to flower 
successfully many of the plants of the Cactus family. In 
a living-room window with a south aspect specimens of 
Phyllocactus, Cereu 9 flagelliformis , Epiphyllum, and, in 
fact, of almost every kind of Cactus, are sometimes to be 
met with even in England ; whilst in Germany they are as 
popular am on 2 the poorer classes as the Fuchsia, the 
Pelargonium, r.nd the Musk are with us. One of the 
commonest of Cactuses in the latter country is the Bat’s- 
tail Cactus (Cereus flagelliformis ), and it is no unusual 
thing to see a large window of a cottager’s dwelling 



Fig. 186. Succulent House at Kew Gardens. 


elaborately prepared houses. It may be said that these 
successes, under conditions of the most limited kind, are 
accidental rather than the result of properly understood 
treatment; but however they have been brought about, 
these instances of good cultivation are sufficient to show 
that success is possible, even where the means are of the 
simplest or most restricted kind. Whether it be in a 
large house, fitted with the best arrangements, or in the 
window of the cottager, the conditions essential to the 
successful cultivation of Cactuses are practically the same. 

In Wardian Cases. To the professional gardener these 
cases are regarded as playthings. Notwithstanding this, 
they are a source of much interest, and even of in- 
struction, to many to whom a greenhouse or serious 
gardening is an impossibility. In these little cases— for 
which we are indebted to Mr. Boiler, a dealer in 


thickly draped on the inside with the long, tail-like 
growths and handsome rose-coloured flowers of tins plant. 
This is only one among dozens of speoies, all equally 
useful for window gardening, and all as interesting and 
beautiful as those above described. The Phyllocactus 
illustrated (Fig. 187) has been grown as a window plant for 
twenty years, and has had over twenty blossoms expanded 
at one time. 

In Greenhouses. For the greenhouse proper, Cactuses 
are well adapted; either as the sole occupants or as suit- 
able for such positions as are afforded by shelves or 
baskets placed near the roof-glass. If the greenhouse is 
not fitted with heating arrangements, then, by selecting 
only those species of Caotus that are known to thrive in a 
position where, during winter, they are kept safe out of 
the reach of frost (of which a large number are known), a 
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Cacti — continued. 



Fio. 187. Garden Variety of Phyllocactus 

(Grown as a Window Plant). 


good collection of these plants may be grown. In heated 
structures the selection of kinds may be made according to 
the space available, and to the conditions under which 
they will be expected to grow. Fig. 188 represents a section 
of a house for Cactuses, which will afford a good idea of the 
kind of structure best suited for them. 


Cacti — continued, 

weather. Wherever the place selected for Cactuses may be, 
whether in a large plant-house, or a frame, or a window, 
it is of vital importance that the position should be ex- 
posed to bright sunshine during most of the day. In 
Germany, many growers of almost all the kinds of Cactuset 
place their young plants in frames, which are prepared as 
follows : In April or May a hot-bed of manure and leaves 
iB prepared, and a frame placed upon it, looking south. 
Six inches of soil is put on the top of the bedf and in this, 
as soon as the temperature of the bed has fallen to about 
70deg., the young plants are placed in rows. The frames 
are kept close, even in bright weather, exoept when there 
is too much moisture inside, and the plants are syringed 
twice daily in dry, hot weather. The growth they make 
under this treatment is astonishing. By the autumn the 
plants are ready to be ripened by exposure to sun and 
air, and in September they are lifted, planted in pots, and 
sent to market for sale. This method may be adopted in 
England, and if oarefully managed, the growth the plants 
would make would far exceed anything ever accomplished 
when they are kept permanently in pots. 

Out-ov-Doobs. There are some kinds which may be 
grown out of doors altogether, if planted on a sunny, 
sheltered position on a rockery. The most successful plan 
is that followed at Kew, where a collection of the hardier 
species is planted in a rockery composed of brick rubble 
and stones. During summer the plants are exposed ; but 
when cold weather and rains come, lights are placed per- 
manently over the rockery, and in this way it is kept 
comparatively dry. No fire-heat or protection of any other 
kind is used, and the vigorous growth, robust health, and 
floriferousness of the several species are proofs of the 
fitness of the treatment for this class of plants. 

In any garden where a few square yards in a sunny, 
well-drained position can be afforded tor a raised rockery, 
the hardy Cactuses may be easily managed. To make a 
suitable rockery, proceed as follows : Find a position 
against the south wall of a house, greenhouse, or shed, 
and against this wall construct a raised rockery of brick 
rubble, lime rubbish, stones (soft sandstone, if possible), 
and fibrous loam. The rockery, when finished, should he, 


The aspect is due south. 

When grown on their own roots, the 
Epiphyllums, as well as the pendent- 
growing kinds of Rhipsalis, and several 
species of Cereus, may be placed in 
baskets and suspended from the roof. 
The baskets should be lined with thin 
slices of fibrous peat, and the whole 
of the middle filled with a mixture 
of peat, loam, and sand. When well 
managed, some very pretty objects are 
formed by the Epiphyllums grown as 
basket-plants. The climbing Cac- 
tuses are usually planted in a little 
mound composed of loam and ’brick 
rubble, and their stems either trained 
along rafters or allowed to run up the 
back' wall of a greenhouse, against 
which they root freely, and are gener- 
ally capable of taking care of them- 
selves with very little attention from 
the gardener. 

In Frames. For cultivation in 
frame*;, the conditions are the same 
as for greenhouses. Even when grown 
in the latter, it will be found conducive 
to the health and flowering of the 
plants if, during the summer months, 
they con be placed in a frame with 
a south aspect, returning them to the 



house again on the deoline of summer fio. 188. Section of House for Cactuses. A, A, Hot-water Pipes ; B, B, Ventilators. 
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say, 4ft. wide, and reach along the wall as far as required ; 
the back of the rookery would extend about 2ft. above the 
ground-level, and fall towards the front. Fix in the wall, 
lft. or bo above the rookery, a number of hooks at intervals 
all along, to hold in position lights sufficiently long to 
cover the rockery from the wall to the front, where they 
could be supported by short posts driven in the ground. 
The lights should be removed during summer to some shed, 
and brought out for use on the approach of winter. 
Treated in this maimer, the following hardy species could 
not fail to be a success : Opuntia Rafinesquii and var. 
. arkansana , 0. vulgaris , 0. brachyarthra , 0. Picolominiana , 
0. missouriensis, 0. humilis , Cereus Fendleri , 0. Engel - 
manni, 0. gonacanthu8, 0. phceniceus t Echinocactus Simp - 
sottf, E. Pentlandi , and Mamillaria vivvpara. Cactuses 
and other succulents are sometimes planted out in beds 
as summer occupants (see Fig. 189). 


Cacti — co n tinned. 

when placed in a compost of loam and leaf -mould, or loam 
and peat, yet the growth they make is generally too sappy 
and weak ; it is simply fat without bone, which, when the 
necessary resting period comes round, either rots or 
gradually dries up. In preparing soil, therefore, for all 
Cactuses (exoept Epiphyllum and Rhipsalis , which will be 
treated separately), a good, rather stiff loam, with plenty 
of grass fibre in it, should form the principal ingredient, 
sand and, if obtainable, small brick rubble being added 
• — one part of each of the latter to six parts of the former. 
The brick rubble should be pounded up so that the largest 
pieoeB are about the size of Hazel-nuts. Lime-rubbish, i.e., 
old plaster from buildings, &c., is sometimes recommended 
for Cactuses, but it does not appear to be of any use 
except as drainage. At Kew its use has been discontinued, 
and it is now generally condemned by all good cultivators. 
Of oourse, the idea that lime was beneficial to Cactuses 



Fig. 189. Cacti and other Succulents used as Outdoor Bedding Plants in Penge Recreation Ground. 


Soil. The conditions in which plants' grow naturally 
are what we usually try to imitate for their cultivation 
artificially. At all events, such is supposed to be 
theoretically right, however difficult it may be found in 
practioe. In Cactuses, however, we have plants for which 
speoial conditions are necessary ; and, as regards soil, 
whether we are guided by nature or by gardening 
experience, we are led to conclude that almost all of 
them thrive only when planted in one kind, that soil being 
principally loam. Plants which are limited in nature to 
sandy, sun-scorched plains or the glaring sides of rocky 
hills and mountains, where scarcely any other form of 
vegetation can exist, are not likely to require much 
decayed vegetable humus, but must obtain their food from 
inorganio substances, such as loam, sand, or lime. So it 
is with them when grown in our houses] They are 
healthiest and longest-lived when planted in a loamy soil ; 
and although they may be grown fairly well for a time 


sprang from the knowledge * that it existed in large 
quantities in the soil in which the plants grew naturally, 
and it is often found in abundance, in the form of oxalate 
of lime, in the old stems of the plants. But in good loam, 
lime, in the state of chalk, is always present, and this, 
together with the lime contained in the brick rubble, is 
sufficient to supply the plants with as much as they 
require. 

For Epiphyllum s and Rhipsalis, both of whioh are 
epiphytal naturally, but which are found to thrive best 
in pots in our houses, a mixture of equal parts peat and 
loam with sand and brick rubble in the same proportion 
as before recommended, will be found most suitable. 
Leaf-mould is sotaetimes used for these plants ; but unless 
really good it is best omitted. The finest Epiphyllums 
have been grown in a soil consisting almost entirely of a 
light fibry loam, with the addition of a little crushed 
bones. 
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Potting. Cactuses, when healthy, are injuriously 
affected by frequent disturbance at the roots. On the 
arrival of the potting season, which for these plants is in 
April and May, the roots of established plants should be 
examined, and if they are found to be in a healthy 
condition, and the soil sweet, they should be replaced 
in the same pots to continue in them another year. 
If the roots are decayed, or the soil has become sour, it 
should be shaken away from the roots, which must be 
examined, cutting away all decayed portions, and shorten- 
ing the longest roots to within a few inohes of the base of 
the plant. Cactuses are so tenacious of life, and appear to 
rely so little on their roots, that it will be found the wisest 
plan, when repotting them, to cut the roots thoroughly. 

The size of pots most, suitable is what would be con- 
sidered small in comparison with other plants, Cactuses 
preferring to be somewhat restricted as to root-room. 
This, indeed, is how they are found when wild, the roots 
generally fixing themselves in the crevices of the rooks or 
stones about which the plants grow, so that a large 
specimen is often found to have only a few inohes of space 
in the deft of a rook for the whole of its roots. When 
thus limited, growth is firmer and the flowers are produced 
in much greater profusion than when a liberal amount of 
space is afforded. The pots should be well drained — about 
one-fifth of their depth filled with drainage when intended 
for large, strong-growing kinds, and one-third for the 
smaller ones, such as Mamillarias. A layer of rough fibry 
material should be placed over the crocks to prevent the 
finer soil from stopping the drainage. When filling in the 
soil, press it down firmly, spreading the roots well amongst 
it, and keeping the base of the plant only lin. or so below’ 
the surface. 

For plants with weak stems, stakes will be necessary, 
and even stout-stemmed kinds, when their roots are not 
sufficient to hold them firmly, will do best if fastened to 
one or two strong stakes till they have made new roots 
and got firm hold of the soil. Epfphyllums, when grown 
as standards, should be tied to strong wire supports, those 
with three short, prong-like legs being most desirable, as, 
owing to the weight of the head of the plant, a single stake 
is not sufficient to hold the whole firmly After potting, 
no water should be given for a few weeks. In fact, if the 
atmosphere in which the plants are placed be kept a little 
moist, it will not be necessary to water them till signs of 
fresh growth are perceived. 

For Epiphyllums and Rhipsalis, water will be required 
earlier than this ; but even they are best left for a few 
days without water after they have been repotted. As 
soon as fresh growth is peroeived, the plants may be well 
watered, and from this time water may be supplied as 
often as the soil approaches dryness. Newly-imported 
plantB, which on arrival are usually much shrivelled and 
rootless, should be potted in rather dry soil and small 
pots, and treated as recommended above. § Cactuses 
contain an abundance of nourishment stored up in their 
stems, and upon this they will continue to exist for a 
considerable time without suffering ; and, when their 
growing season comes round, root action commences 
whether the soil is wet or dry, the latter being the more 
favourable. 

Watering. It will have been gathered from what has 
been previously said in relatioji to the conditions under 
which the majority of the plants of the Cactus family 
grow when wild, that during their season of growth they 
require a good supply of moisture, both at the root and 
overhead; and afterwards a somewhat lengthened period 
of rest, that is, almost total dryness, accompanied by all 
the sunlight possible, and generally a -somewhat high 
temperature. The growing season for all those kinds 
which require to be kept dry when at rest is from the end 
of April to the middle of August, and during this time they 
should be kept moderately moist, but not constantly ' 
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saturated, which, however, is not likely to occur if the 
water is not carelessly supplied, and the drainage and soil 
are perfect. This treatment corresponds with what 
happens to Cactuses in a wild state, the frequent and heavy 
rains which ocour in the earlier part of the summer in the 
American plains supplying the amount of moisture 
necessary to enable these plants to make fresh growth, and 
produce their beautiful flowers and spine-clothed fruits. 
After August, little or no rain falls, and the Caotnses 
assume a rather shrivelled appearance, which gives them 
an unhealthy look, but which is really a sign of ripeness, 
promising a plentiful crop of flowers when the rainy season 
again returns. 

As the sun in England is not nearly bo powerful as in the 
hot plains of Central America and the Southern States of 
North America, where Cactuses are found in greatest 
abundance, it will be evident that, if flowers are to be 
produoed, we must see that our plants have a sufficiency of 
water in early summer, and little or none during the 
autumn and winter, whilst the whole year round they should 
be exposed to all the sunlight possible, the temperature, of 
course, varying with the requirements of the species, 
whether it is a native of tropical or of temperate regions. 
It is important that the cultivator should understand that 
if water is liberally supplied all through the summer, the 
plants cannot obtain the rest which is necessary to their 
ripening and producing flowers, as dryness at the root alone 
is not sufficient to provide this, but must be accompanied 
by exposure to bright sunlight, which is not possible in 
England during winter, so that the ripening process must 
begin before the summer is over. 

It is possible to preserve.most Cactuses alive by keeping 
them constantly growing ; but, with very few exceptions, 
such treatment prevents the plants from flowering. The 
following is what is practised in the gardens where 
Cactuses are successfully cultivated. For the genera 
Cereua, Echinopais , Echinocactua , Mamillaria , Opuntia , 
and Melocactus, a moist tropical house is provided, and in 
April the plants are freely watered at the root, and syringed 
overhead both morning and afternoon on all bright days. 
This treatment is continued till the end of July, when 
syringing is suspended, and the wafer supplied to the roots 
gradually reduced. By the end of August the plants are 
placed in a large light frame with a south aspeot, except 
the tall-growing kinds, which are too bulky to remove. 
In this frame the plants are kept till the summer is over, 
and are watered only about once a week should the sun be 
very powerful. The lights are removed on all bright, 
sunny days, but are kept on during wet or dull weather, and 
at night. Under this treatment, many of the species 
assume a reddish appearance, and the thick, fleshy -stemmed 
kinds generally shrivel somewhat. There is no occasion * 
for alarm in the coloured and shrivelled appearance of the 
plants : on the contrary, it may be hailed as a good sign for 
flowers. 

A common complaint in relation to Cacti as flowering 
plants is that they grow all right, but rarely or never 
flower. The explanation of this is shown by the fact that 
the plants must be properly ripened and rested before 
they can produce flowers. On the approach of cold 
weather the plants which were removed to a frame to be 
ripened should be brought back into the house for the 
winter, and kept quite dry at the roots till the return of 
spring, when their flowers will be developed either before or 
soon .after the watering season again commences. 

Hitherto we have been dealing with those genera which 
have thick fleshy stems, but there still remain the genera 
Rhipsalis , Epiphyllum , and Phyllocactus , which are not 
capable of bearing the long period of drought advised for 
the former. The last-mentioned genus should, however, be 
kept almost -dry at the root during winter, and, if placed in 
a light, airy house till the turn of the year, the branches will 
ripen, and set their flower buds much more readily than 
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when they are wintered in a moist partially -shaded house. 
During summer all the Phyllocaotuses delight in plenty of 
water, and, when growiqg freely, a weak solution of manure 
affords them good food. Epiphyllums must be kept always 
more or less moist at the root, though, of course, when 
growing freely, they require more water than when growth 
has ceased for the year, which happens late in autumn. 
The same rule applies to Rhipsalis, none of the species of 
whioh are happy when kept long dry. For the several 
species of Opuntia and Echinopsis , which are sufficiently 
hardy to be cultivated on a sunny rockery out of doors, it 
will be found a wise precaution to place qither a pane of 
glass or a handlight over the plants in wet autumns and 
during winter, not so much to serve as protection from 
cold as to shield them from an excess of moisture at a time 
when it would prove injurious. 

Temperature. The amount ef heat required by the 
different species of Cactus varies very considerably. The 
majority of Cactuses may be kept alive in one house where 
all would be subjected to the same temperature, but many 
of the plants would merely exist, and oonld not possibly 
flower. It would be easy to point to several instances of 
this unsatisfactory state of things. At Kew, for example, 
owing to the arrangements necessary for the public, it is 
found convenient to have the majority of the large 
collection of Cactuses- in one house, where the plants 
present an imposing appearance, but where, as might be 
expected, a good number of the species very rarely produce 
flowers. The Cactuses which inhabit the plains of the 
Southern United States are subjected to a very high 
summer temperature, and a winter of intense cold ; whilst 
on the other hand the species found in Central and South 
America do not undergo nearly so wide an extreme, the 
difference between the summer and the winter temperatures 
of thesq countries being generally much less marked. A 
tropical temperature for Cacti is in summer 70 deg., rising 
to 90deg. with sun heat, night temperature 65deg. to 
70deg., in winter 60deg. to 65deg. Temperate : in summer 
60deg., rising to 7 5 deg. with sun heat, night 60deg. to 
65deg., in winter 50deg. to 55deg. The hardy speoies 
will, of course, bear the ordinary temperatures of this 
country; but, to enable them to withstand a very cold 
winter, they must be kept as dry as possible. In the 
colder parts of England it is not advisable to leave any 
of these plants outside during winter. 

Insect Pests. Notwithstanding the thickness of skin 
characteristic of almost every one of the Cactuses, they are 
frequently attacked by various kinds of garden pests when 
under cultivation, and more especially by Mealy Bug. 
There is, of course, no difficulty in removing such insects 
from the species with few or no spines upon their stems ; 
# but when the plants are thickly covered with clusters of 
spines and hairs, the insects are not easily got rid of. 
For Cactuses, as well os for other plants subject to this 
most troublesome insect, various kinds of insecticide have 
been recommended ; but the best, cheapest, and most 
effectual with which we are acquainted is paraffin, its 
only drawback being the injury it does the plants when 
applied carelessly, or when not sufficiently diluted. A 
wineglassful of the oil, added to lgall. of soft water, and 
about 2oz. of soft soap, the whole to be kept thoroughly 
mixed by frequently stirring it, forms a solution strong 
enough to destroy Mealy Bug. In applying this mixture, 
a syringe should be used, or, if the plants are to be 
dipped over-head, care mast be taken to have the oil 
thoroughly diffused through the water, or the plant, when 
lifted out, will be covered with pure paraffin, which does 
not mix properly with water, but floats upon the 
surface if allowed to stand for a few moments. The plants 
should be laid on their sides to be syringed with the 
mixture, and after they have been thoroughly wetted, they 
may be allowed to stand for a few minutes before being 
syringed with pure water. Plants that are badly infested 
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with Mealy Bug should be Byringed with the paraffin 
mixture once a day, for about a week. It is easy to do 
serious harm to these plants by using a stronger solution 
than is here recommended, and also by not properly 
mixing the oil with the soap and water; • and the 
amateur cannot, therefore, be too careful in his use of 
this excellent insecticide. 

For Scale, whioh sometimes infeBts these plants, and 
whioh is sometimes found upon them when wild, the 
paraffin may be used with good effect. 

Thrips attack Phyllocactus , Rhipsalis , and EpiphyUum , 
especially when the plants are grown in less shade, or in a 
higher temperature, than is good for them. Fumigation 
with tobaooo, dipping in a strong solution of tobacco, or 
sponging with a mixture of soap and water, are either of 
them effectual when applied to plants infested with Thrips. 
The same may be said of Green-fly, which sometimes 
attacks the Epiphyllums. 

Hot water (140deg. Fahr.) may also be successfully 
employed against insects upon Cacti. It should be syringed 
on in the manner indicated. 

A blight, something similar to Mealy Bug, now and again 
appears on the roots of some of the species of Echino - 
cactus and Cerent. This may be destroyed by dipping 
the whole of the roots in the mixture recommended for the 
stems when infested by Mealy Bug, and afterwards allowing 
them to stand for a few minutes immersed in pure water. 
They may then be placed where they will dry quickly, 
and finally, in a day or two, repotted into new compost, 
first removing every particle of the old soil from the roots. 

. Diseases. Under artificial cultivation there are many 
conditions more or less unfavourable to the health of plants, 
and, in the case of Cactuses, very large specimens, when 
imported from their native haunts to be placed in our glass- 
houses, soon perish. At Kew, there have been, at various 
times, fine specimens of some of the largest-growing 
species, but they have never lived longer than a year or so, 
always gradually shrinking in size till, finally, owing to the 
absence of proper nourishment, and to other untoward 
conditions, they have broken down and rotted. This rotting 
of the tissue, or flesh, of. these plants, is the great enemy to 
their cultivation in England. When it appears it should 
be carefully out out with a sharp knife, and the plant should 
then be exposed to the influence of a perfectly dry atmo- 
sphere for a few days till the wound has dried, when it 
should be potted in a sandy compost and treated as for 
cuttings. Sometimes the decay begins in the side of the 
stem of the plant, in whioh case it should be out away, 
and the wound exposed to a dry air. The cause of this 
decay at the base or in the side of the stems of 
Cactuses is no doubt debility, which is the result of the 
absence of some necessary condition when the plants 
are cultivated in houses or windows in this country. 

Grafted plants, especially Epiphyllums, when worked on 
to Pereskia stocks, are apt to grow weak and flabby through 
the stem wearing out, or through the presence of Mealy 
Bug or other insects in the crevices of the part where the 
stock and scion join. In this case it is best to prepare 
fresh stocks of Pereskia , and graft on to them the best of 
the pieces of Epiphyllum from the old, debilitated plant. 
It is no use trying to get such plants to recover, as, when 
once this disease or weakness begins, it cannot easily be 
stopped. 

Propagation. Cactuses may be multiplied from 
cuttings of the stems, from seeds, and also by means of 
grafting ; this last method is adopted for those species 
which, under cultivation, are not easily kept in health when 
growing upon their own roots, or, as in the case of Epi- 
phyllums, when it offers a means of speedily forming large 
and shapely specimens. From seeds the plants are 
generally freer in growth than when cuttings are used, 
although the seedlings are longer in growing into flowering 
specimens than large cuttings would be. 
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Seeds. Good fresh seeds of Cactaceous plants germinate 
in from two to four weeks after sowing, if placed in a warm 
house or on a hotbed with a temperature of 80deg. If 
sown in a lower temperature, the time they take to 
vegetate is longer ; but, unless in a very low degree of 
heat, the seeds, if good, and if properly managed as regards 
soil and water, rarely fail to germinate. For all the kinds, 
pots or pans containing drainage to within 2in. of the top, 
and then filled up with finely-sifted loam and sand, three 
parts of the former to one of the latter, and pressed down 
moderately firm, will be found to answer. If the soil be 
moist at the lime of sowing the seeds, it will not be 
necessary to water it for a day or two. The seeds should 
be scattered thinly over the surface of the soil, and then 
covered with about fin. of soil. Over this, a pane of glass 
may be placed, and should remain till the seedlings appear 
above the soil. Should the position where the seeds are to 
be raised be in a room Window, this pane of glass will be 
found very useful in preventing the dry air of the room 
from absorbing all the moisture from the .soil about the 
seeds. For 'the germination of Cactus, and indeed of all 
seeds, a certain* amount of moisture must be constantly 



Fig. 190.— Seedlings ok Cereus. 

a, One month after germination. b f Two months after germina- 
tion. c, Three months after germination. (Magnified six 
times.) 

present in the soil ; and after a seed has commenced to 
grow, to allow it to get dry is to run the risk of killing it. 

The seeds of Cactuses may be sown at any time in the 
year ; but it is best to sow in spring, as, after germinating, 
the young plants have the summer before them in which to 
attain sufficient strength to* enable them to pass through 
the winter without suffering ) whereas plants raised from 
autumn-sown seeds have often a poor chance of surviving 
through the winter, unless treated with great care. The 
seeds of all Cactuses are small, and therefore the seedlings 
are at first tiny globular masses of watery flesh, very 
different from what we find in the seedlings of ordinary 
garden plants. The form of the seedling of a species of 
Cereus is shown at Fig. 190, and its transition from a small 
globule-like mass of flesh to the spine-clothed stem, which 
characterises this genus, is also represented. At a we see 
the young plant after it has emerged from the seed, the 
outer shell of which was attached to one of the sides of the 
aperture at the top till about a week before the drawing 
was made. At b, the further swelling and opening out, as 
it were, of what, in botanical language, is known as the 
cotyledon stage of development, will be seen ; a month 
afterwards, this will have assumed the shape of a very 
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small Cereus. It is interesting to note how the soft fleshy 
mass which first grows out of the seed is nothing more than 
a little bag of food with a tiny growing point fixed in its 
top, and that, as the growing point increases, the food-bag 
decreases, till finally the whole of the latter becomes 
absorbed into the young stem, which is now capable of 
obtaining nourishment by means Of its newly -formed roots. 
In the gbnus Opuntia , the cotyledon stage (see Fig. 749, 
Vol. II.) of the plant is different from that of the Cereus , 
and is more like that of a Cucumber. Still, though the 
form is different, the purpose of the two cotyledons and 
the juicy stem in the seedling Opuntia is the same as in 
the Cereus ; and, as the growing point develops, the 
cotyledons shrivol up and fall off, the plant food they 
contained having passed into that part of the young 
seedling which was to be permanent. 

The seedlings of these two genera serve as an illus- 
tration of the process of germination from seed of all 
the Cactuses ; and it must be evident that there is much 
that is singular and full of interest in raising these plants 
from seeds. As soon as the seedlings are large« enough to 
be handled, they may be planted separately in small pots, 
using a compost similar to, but slightly coarser than, that 
in which the seeds were sown. The soil should be kept 
moist till the Summer is over, and after that, till the return 
of warm sunny weather, it will be found safest to keep the 
seedlings on the dry side, a little water only being given at 
intervals of a week, and only when the sun is shining upon 
the plants. 

To obtain seeds from cultivated plants, it is necessary, 
in order to ensure fertilisation, that the top of the ' stigma 
should be dusted over with the dust-like pollen from the 
anthers. This may be done by means of a small camel- 
hair brush ; this should be moistened in the mouth 
and then pushed among the anthers till covered with 
pollen, which may then be gently rubbed on to the stigma. 

A warm, sunny morning is the most suitable time for this 
operation, as fertilisation takes place much more readily 
under the influence of bright sunshine than at any other 
time. Some Cactuses have their floral organs so arranged 
as to be capable of self-fertilisation; still, it is always 
as well to give them assistance. The night-flowering 
species must of course be fertilised either at night 
or very early in the morning. By using the * pollen 
from one kind for dusting on to the stigma of another, 
hybrids may be obtained, and it is owing to the readiness 
with which the plants of this family cross with each other 
that so many hybrids and forms of the genera Epiphyllum 
and Phyllocactus have been raised. It would be useless to 
attempt such a cross as Epiphyllum with Cereus giganteus , 
because of their widely different natures ; but such crosses 
as Epiphyllum with Phyllocactus , and Cereus flagelliformis * 
with 0 . speciosusimus , have been brought about. 

Cuttings. No plants are more readily increased from 
stem-cuttings than Cactuses ; for, be the cutting 20ft. high,, 
or only as large as a thimble, it strikes root readily if 
placed in a warm temperature and kept slightly moist. At 
Kew, it is the common practice, when the large-growing 
specimens get too tall for the house in which they are 
grown, to cut off the top of the stem to a length of 6ffc. or 
8ft., and plant it in a pot of soil to form a new plant. The 
old base is kept for stock, as it often happens that just 
below the point where the stem was severed, lateral buds . 
are developed, and these, when grown into branches, are 
removed and used as cuttings. Large Opuntias are 
treated in the same way, with the almost invariable result 
that even the r largest branches root freely, and are in no 
way injured by what appears to be exceedingly rough 
treatment. Large cuttings striking root so freely, it must 
follow that small cuttings, will likewise soon form roots. 
In fact, there is not one species in cultivation which may 
not be easily multiplied by means of cuttings. The 
nature of a Cactus stem is so very different from the 
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stems of most other plants, that no comparison can 
be made between them in respeot of their root-developing 
power, the rooting of a Cactus cutting being as certain 
as the rooting of a bulb. The very soft, fleshy stems 
of some Cactuses, Eohinooactuses for example, should 
be exposed to the air for a time, so that the cut at 
the base mkj dry before it is buried in the soil. If 
the base of a plant decays, all that is necessary is the 
removal of the decayed portion, exposure of the wound to 
the air for two or three days, and then the planting of 
the outting in a dry, sandy soil, and placing it in a warm 
moist house till rooted. All cuttings, of Cactuses may be 
treated in this way. If anything proves destructive to 
these cuttings, it is an excess of moisture in the soil. 

Grafting. The object of grafting is generally either to 
effect certain changes in the nature of the soion, by uniting 
it with a stock of a character different from its own, which 
usually results in the better production of flowers, fruit, 
Ac., or to multiply those plants which are not readily 
increased by the more ordinary methods of cuttings or 
seeds. In the case of Cactuses, however, we resort to 
grafting, not because of any difficulty in obtaining the 
kinds thus treated from either cuttings or seeds, as we 
have, already seen that all the species of Cactuses grow 
freely from seed, or are easily raised from cuttings of their 
stems, nor yet to effect any change in the characters of the 
plants thus treated, but because some of the more delicate 
kinds, and especially the smaller ones, are apt to rot at 
the base during the damp, foggy weather of our winters ; 
and, to prevent this, it is found a good and safe plan to 
graft them on to stocks formed of more robust kinds, or 
even on to plants of other genera, such as Cere us or 
Echinocactus. By this means, ^he delicate plants are 
raised above the soil whence the injury in winter usually 
arises, and they are also kept well supplied with food by 
the more robust and active nature of the roots of the 
plant upon which they are grafted. 

Grafting is also adopted for some of the Cactuses to add 
to the grotesqueness of their appearance ; a spherical 
Echinocactus or Mamillaria being united to a columnar 
stem of another kind, so as to produce the appearance of 
a drum-stick; or a large round-growing species may be 
grafted on to three such stems, which may then be likened 
to a globe supported upon three columns. As the species 
and genera unite freely with each. other, it is possible 
to produce, by means of grafting, some very extra- 
ordinary-looking plants, and to a lover of the incon- 
gruous and “ queer,” these plants will afford much 
interest and amusement. Besides the above, Epiphyllums, 
and the long drooping Cereuses — such as C. flagelliformis 
— are grafted because of their pendent habit; they are 
therefore seen to better advantage when growing from 
the tall erect stem of some stouter kind, than if allowed to 
grow on their own roots. By growing on a Pereskia into a 
large plant, and then cutting it into any shape desired, we 
may, by grafting upon its spurs or branches a number of 
pieces of Epiphyllutn , obtain large flowering specimens of 
various shapes in a comparatively short-time. For general 
purposes, it is usual to graft Epiphyllums on to stems, 
about 1ft. high, of Pereskia aculeata , pretty little 
standard plants being in this way formed in about a year 
from the time of grafting. As an instance of how 
easily some kinds may be grafted, we may note what was 
done with a large head of the Rat's-tail Cactus which had 
been grown for some years on the stem of Cereus rostratus , 
but which rotted off just below -the point of union. 
On re-grafting this head on to the Cereus a little lower 
down, it failed to unite, and, attributing the failure to 
possible ill-health in the stock, it was determined to transfer 
the Rat's-tail Cactus to a large stem of Pereskia aculeata , 
the result being a quick union and rapid, healthy growth 
since. Upon the same stock some grafts of Epiphyllutn 
had previously been worked. In Fig. 191 we have a fine 


Cacti — continued. 

example of this kind of grafting. It represents a stem of 
Pereskia Bleo upon which the Rat’s-tail Cactus and an 
Epiphyllutn have been grafted. 

For most plants the operation of grafting must be 
carefully and skilfully performed, but in the case of 
Cactuses very little skill is necessary if one or two rules, 
which apply to all kinds of grafting, are observed. The 
period of vigorous growth, and while the sap of both the 
stook and the scion is in motion, is the most favourable 
time for the operation. It is then only necessary, in order 



Fig. 191. Pereskia Bleo, with EpiphylliTm and Cereus 
flagelliformis grafted upon it. 


to bring about a speedy union, that the parts grafted 
should be cut so as to fit each other properly, and then 
bound or in some way fastened together so that they will 
remain in close contact with each other till a union is 
effected. A close atmosphere and, if possible, a little ‘shade, 
should be afforded the worked plants' till the grafts have 
taken. The ligature used should not be bound round the 
graft too tightly, or it will prevent the flow of the sap ; if 
bound tightly enough to hold the parts together, and to 
prevent their slipping, that will be found quite sufficient. 
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Epiphy llama are treated as follow : Cuttings of Pereskia 
ore rooted and grown on to the required size, and in the 
month of September they are headed down, the tops being 
used as cuttings. Grafts of Epiphyllum are then prepared 
by cutting* them to the required length, usually about 6in., 
and removing a thin slice of the fleshy stem on each side so 
as to form a flat wedge. The stem of Pereskia is then 
split down about lin. with a sharp knife, and into this 
the wedge of the graft is inserted, and fastened either by 
means of a small pin passed through the stem and graft 
about half-way up the slit, or by binding round them a 
little worsted or matting, the former being preferred. 
The worked plants are then placed in a close handlight 
or propagating-frame, having a temperature of about 
75deg. where they are kept moist by sprinkling them 
daily with water ; they must be Bbaded from bright 
sunlight. As soon as a union has been effected, which 
will be seen by the grafts beginning to grow, the ligature 
and pin should be removed, and the plants gradually 
hardened off by admitting air to the box, till finally they 
may be removed to the house where it is intended to 
grow them. In' a cottage window this operation may be 
successfully performed if a box with a movable glass top, 
or a large bell-glass, be used to keep the grafts close till 
they have taken. 



Fig.. 192. Graft of Manilla- Fig. 193. Graft of Opuntia 
RLA RECURVA ON CEREUS DECIPIENS ON O. FlCUS- 

NYCTI CALUS. INDICA. 

For the spherical-stemmed kinds of Mamillaria , Cereus, 
Echinocactus, Ac., a different method is found to answer. 
Instead of cutting the base of the graft to a wedge shape, it 
is simply cut across the base horizontally, or, in other 
words, a portion of the bottom of the graft is sliced off, aryl 
a stock procured which, when cut across the top, will about 
fit the wound at the base of the scion ; the two sliced parts 
are placed together, and secured either by passing a piece 
of matting a few times over the top of the graft and under 
the pt>t containing' the stock, or by placing throe stakes 
around it in such a way that, when tied together at the top, 
they will hold the graft firmly in position. Another method 
is that of cutting the base of the scion in the form of a 
round, wedge, and then scooping a hole out in the centre of 
the stook large enough to fit this wedge ; the scion is 
pressed into this, and then secured in the manner above 
mentioned. 

To graft one spherioal-stemmed kind on to three 
columnar-stemmed ones, the latter must first be estab- 
lished in one pot and, when ready for grafting, cut at the 
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top into rounded wedges, three holes to correspond being 
cut into the scion. When fixed, the top should be securely 
fastened by tying it to the pot, or by means of stakes. 
For this last operation patience and care are necessary 
to make the stocks and scions fit properly ; but if the 
rules that apply to grafting are properly followed, there 
will be little fear of the operation failing. In the accom- 
panying illustrations, we have a small Mamillaria stem 
grafted on to the apex of the tall quadrangular-stemmed 
night- flowering Cereus (see Fig. 192), and also a cylindrical- 
stemmed Opuntia worked on a branch of the flat, 
battledore-like Indian Fig (see Fig. 193). 

CAT) A MB A. Included under Gnett&rda (which see). 

CAPIA (this name is an alteration of the Arabic Kadi)' 
Syns. Panciatica, Spaendoncea. Or d. Leguminosse. A* 
small genus (three species are known) of stove, evergreen 
shrubs, natives of Eastern tropical Africa, Southern 
Arabia, and Madagascar. Flowers whitish, pink, or 
purple, solitary in the axils or few in a raceme, pendu- 
lous ; calyx broadly campanulate, with nearly equal lobes ; 
petals nearly all alike, free, ere cto- patent, oblong-ovate 
or sub-orbicular, very shortly clawed ; stamens free, sub- 
equal ; bracts small ; bracteoles wanting. Pods linear, 
acuminate, two-valved. Leaves impari -pinnate ; leaflets 
small, exstipellate ; stipules minute. C. Ellisiana , the 
only species yet ixtfroduced, is a small, slender, perfectly 
glabrous bush, requiring similar culture to Brownea 
(which see). 

C. Blllaiana (Rev. W. Ellis'), fi. rose-red, l$in. long ; petals 
twice as long as the calyx, obovate-spathulaie. convolute, form- 
ing a campanulate corolla ; racemes short ana shortly peduncu- 
late, axillary. December. 1. alternate, 4in. to 6in. long ; leaflets 
distant, alternate, spreading, very shortly petiolulate, 3in. to 
4in. long, elliptic-oblong or lanceolate, obtusely acuminate ; 
petioles very short, swollen at base. Madagascar, 1882. (B. M. 6685.) 

CJEBVLESCBNT. Bluish ; the same as C<Bru- 
lescent. 

naflAT.PTWT A Including Ouilandina. This genus 
comprises about thirty-eight species, distributed over the 
warmer regions of the globe. To those described on 
p. 232, Vol. I., the following should be added. See also 
Conlteria (which should be included hereunder). 

C. bicolor (two-coloured), fi. reddish-purple. Jr. a flat, brood 
pod, 2in. long. 1. bipinnate. Branches thorny, h. 20ft. South 
America, 1896. This ttee yields a fine Brazil wood, valuable for 
dyeing. 

G. Bonduoella (Bonducella). fi. yellow ; petals little exserted ; 
racemes long-pedunculate, simple or paniculate. 1. 1ft or more 
in length ; pinnae usually twelve to sixteen ; leaflets oblong, 
obtuse, mucronate, Ain. to lin. long, downy beneath. Branches 
grey -downy. India, Ac. Stn. Guilandina Bonducella. 

C. brasilienala. The correct name is Pcltopkorum Linnai. 

C. crista (crest). A synonym of C. sepiaria. 

C. Gilllesll (Dr. Gillies'), fi. large and handsome, several in a 
terminal raceme ; petals five, yellow, obcordate, spreading ; 
stamens ten, bright red, free, 4in. to 5in. long. Summer. 
L alternate, abruptly bipinnate; leaflets scarcely Ain. long, 
oblong, obtuse. Stem erect, much-branched. Mendoza. South 
America, 1829. Hardy. 8 yn. Poinciana QiUiesii (B. M. 4006 ; 
P. M. B. L 28). 

C. Japonioa (Japanese). A synonym of C. tepiaria. 

C. laoer&na (torn). A synonym of Pterolobium indicum. 

C. pulcherrima (very pretty). The correct name of Poinciana 
pulcherrima. 

C. sepiaria (hedge-leving). * fi. yellow, terminal, racemose, 
drooping ; peduncles alternate, filiform, horizontal, one-flowered. 
"May and June. 1. bipinnate; leaflets sub-sessile, oblong, very 
obtuse, entire, equilateral, glabrous ; petioles and shoots prickly. 
Stem 6ft. high, arborescent. Japan, 1888. Hardy. (G. C. 1888, 
iv., p. 513, f. 73 ; G. M. 21st July, 1888, p. 445.) Syn. C. crista. 

CASSIA (named in honour of F. Cassia). Ord. 
Liliacem. A genus including about nine species of green- 
house, tufted herbs, allied to Arthropodium, confined to 
Australia and South Africa. Flowers blue or white, 
disposed in scattered groups at the sides of the 
panicle-branches ; perianth spirally twisted, the segments 
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Casia — continued. 

very shortly connate at base, three-norvod, spreading; 
stamens six ; pedicels filiform. Leaves clustered at the 
base of the stem or under the lower branches of the stem. 
Rhizome short. C. vittata, an Australian species with 
small, pale blue flowers, has been introduced, but is 
probably lost to cultivation. 

CAILLIEA. A synonym of Diohroetackyll (whicli 
see). 

CAINITO* A synonym of Chrysopliylliim (which see). 
CAJOPHORA [properly CAIOPHORA]. Included 
under Blnmenbachia (which see). 

CALADEHTA. Including Leptoceras. C % Patersoni and 
its form dilatata are in cultivation at Kew. See also 
Otossodia. 

CALADIUM. A very large number of plants have 
been described as species of this genus, but according to 
Engler, in Alph. de Candolle’s u Monographic Phanero- 
gamarum,” not more than seven are entitled to rank as such ; 
all are natives of tropical America. The roots of C. bicolor 
and some other species are edible, and are known in tropical 
countries as Cocoa- Roots. Some of the plants formerly 
included here are now referred to Anckomanei, Cploasia, 
Dieffenbachia, Oonatanthna, Montrichardia, Philo- 
dendron, Rexnnsatia, and Zaxniocnloaa. 

These elegant ornamental stove plants have be^n 
improved so much of late years that it looks as if 
their leaf-colouring had reached the high-water mark of 
perfection. Where many gardeners fail with these plants 
is in not thoroughly ripening the tubers in autumn by 
gradually withholding the water. As Boon as the leaves 
die down the roots should be turned out of the pots and 
stored in dry silver-sand out of the reach of drip, and in a 
temperature of 70deg. Propagation is effected by dividing 
the tubers as soon as growth has commenced. The leaves 
of most kinds require a neat stick by way of support. 
To those kinds described on pp. 233-4, Vol. I., the 
following should be added : 

C. adjunantlnnm (adamantine). 1. deflexed, sagittate, dark 
green, with white venation, and having numerous white dots 
almg^the borders of the veins. Peru, 1891. (L H. xxxviii., 

C. Humboldtii (Humboldt’s). The correct name of C. anjyritss. 
C. lilllputlanilin (dwarf). This is apparently a dwarf form 
of 0. Humboldtii. It has also been called C. lilliputiense. 1896. 
C. medloradiatum (middle-rayed). 1. peltate-ovate, acute, 
notched at the base, dark green, the course of the midrib and its 
two branches silvery-white; petioles mottled with brown. 
* Colombia, 1891. (I. H. xxxviii., t. 128.) 

C. ubesoens (reddish). ft., spathe green, with a blackish stripe, 
3iin. long. 1. 6in. long, 2in. broad, ovate-lanceolate, wavy, with 
snort basal lobes, crimson, margined with green. Brazil, 1893. 

C. saglttatum (arrow-head-like). 1. narrow-sagittate, deeply 
bilobed, dark green, the midnb and some of its branches 
feathered with red. Brazil, 1891. (I. H. xxxviii, t. 138.) 

C. Segnlnum (Seguinum). A synonym of Dieffenbachia Seguine. 
C. venosum (veined). ft., spathe green, 3in. long. 1. lOin. long, 
4in. broad, green, with yellowish nerves and a red margin. 
Brazil, 1893. 

C. vlolaoenm (violet). This is probably identical with Colocasia 
antiquorum. 

Varieties. Some of the most noteworthy are included 
in the. enumeration hero given : ' 

Avilon*, bright carmine, with darker veinings, margined with 
green, and freckled with white; Baronne Adolphe de Roth- 
schild, crimson, rose spotted ; Baronne Clara de Hirsch*, 
cream white, with deep rose markings ; Baroness Schroeder*, 
bronzy-gold, rose-tinted, bright crimson veinings, distinct ; 
Candidum* white, veined dark green ; Cardinale*, crimson, 
spotted and marked green and yellow ; Charlemagne*, bright 
red. rose-shaded, and veined dark red ; Comte de Germiny, red, 
with white mottlings ; Duchess op Fife, white, with dark green 
reticulations, veined bright rose-carmine ; Edith Luther*, 
bronzy-pink, blotched silver, and veined rose-cannine ; 
Exquisite*, bright carmine, margined light green; Gaspard 
Crayer, deep crimson, with green margin and bright Crimson 
veinings ; Her Majesty, bright silvery-white, with carmine 
blotches ; Lady Stafford Northcotk*, blood-red, shadod 
crimson; Leonard Baure*, pure white, spotted blood-red, 
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veined and flushed pale carmine ; Martin Luther*, rose- 
crimson, dwarf and compact; Mrs. Iceton*, sulphur-yellow, 
blotched with white, ana lined with crimson; Mrs. M‘Leod*. 
violet-maroon footstalks, with bright scarlet blade and dark red 
veinings ; Oriflamme, bright red, with green margins ; Raymond 
Lemoinier, carmine-red, with sulphur margin ; Silver Cloud, 
silvery-white, spotted with green, with carmine veins; Sir 
Henry Irving*, creamy-white, mottled greenish-white, with 
rose-pink veins ; Tennyson*, bright green, mottled yellow 
elegantly blotched. x 

CALAIS. A synonym of Microserift (which see). 
CALAMAOROSTX8. Sm&Ureed. This genus em- 
braces about five species, broadly scattered over the 
globe ; it was formerly inoluded under Arundo, from which 
it is distinguished principally by the one-flowered spikelets. 
The British Flora includes three species, C . Epigeios and 
the two described on p. 234, Vol. I. 

CALAJCXNTHA. Including Acinos. About forty 
species, distributed over the North temperate regions, are 
inoluded in this genus. C. Acinos (Basil Thyme), C. Clino - 
podium (Wild Basil), and C. officinalis (Common Calamint) 
are included in the British Flora. To those described on 
p. 235, Vol. I., the following should be added : 

C. glabella (almost glabrous), ft. lilac-purple, scented ; corolla 
nearly £in. long ; axils three- to five-floweredf. Summer. 1. oblong 
or broadly lanceolate, tapering at base, the larger ones serrated. 
Stems lax or decumbent, lit. to 2ft. long. North America. 
Rockery. 

* C. mlmuloldes (Mimulus-like). Jl. orange, yellow, mostly soli- 
tary in the axils, on slender pedicels that are leafy-bracted at 
base ; corolla liin. long, with a narrow tube twice the length 
x>i the calyx. Summer. /. ovate, coarsely serrated, membranous, 
on slender petioles, h. lift. California, 1849. Plant viscidly 
hirsute. 

CALAMOSAOVS. A synonym of KorthaLria 

(which see). 

CALAMUS. All the 200 species of this genus inhabit 
tropical or sub -tropical regions ; they are mostly found in 
Eastern Asia. Dssxnonorops (which see) was inoluded 
here by the authors of the “ Genera Piantarum,” but has 
since been separated, and under that genus are now classed 
C. accedens (D. Draco), C. adspersus , C. Draco , C. fissus , 
C. Hystrix, C. Jenkinsianus , C. Lewisianus , and G. verti- 
ciUaris. To those described on p. 235, Vol. I., the follow- 
ing should be added. See also AncistrophyUum. 



Fig. 194. Calamus cii.iaris. 
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C. australis (Southern). Jl., panicles lone anti loose, prickly; 
male spikes lin. to l±in. long ; female spikes 3in. to 4in. long. 

L often abore 2ft. long; segments ten to twenty, the lower 
ones often 1ft. long ana Uin. broad, the upper ones broader, all 
shortly acuminate ; raohis armed beneath with recurved prickles. 
Queensland, 1861.' ** A slender, reclining Palm ” (A. Cunning- 

ham), “ climbing to a great height ” (F. Mueller). 

C. earyotoides (Caryota-like). Jl., inflorescence long and loose, 
but the partial panicles not loose as in C. Muelleri. L, segments 
much broader than in that species, to which this is allied. 
Queensland. 

C. dllaris. This very * decorative and well-known species, 
described in VoL I., is shown at Fig. 194. 

C. ereotns (erect). Jl., spadices lft. to 2ft. long, branched, 
elongated, ending in a flagellum * spikes 6in. to lOin. long ; 
spathels cymbiform. 1. 12ft. to loft, long ; leaflets few, linear 
lanceolate, lift, to 2ft. long. liin. to 2in. broad, one-nerred ; 
spines on the full-grown petioles iin. long and upwards. Stems 
densely tufted. 12ft. to l8ft. high; internodes 2in. to 3in. long. 
Sikkim Himalaya, Ac. Syn. C. schizospathus. 

C. graotlUmus (very slender). “Foliage very narrow-linear, 
elongated, spaced at wide distances apart.' 1 Habitat not 
recorded. 1893. 

C. grandls (large). A synonym of Acanthophcenix grandi*. 

C. ffuineenslfl (Guinea). 1. pinnate; segments narrow-lanceo- 
late, supported by spiny leafstalks; young ones cinnamon- 
brown, changing to deep green. Sikkim, 1884. 

C. kentlseformls (Kentia-shaped). “ The habit of the plant 
recalls at once the form and character of Kentia Forsteriana 
[Howea Forsteriarya 1, from which circumstance its name was ' 

f iven " (Catalogue of the Compagnie Continentale d'Horticulture, 
884, p. 3). No further description given. 

C. Linden! (Linden’s). 1. pinnatifid ; pinnae unarmed, lanceolate, 
flat, three-nerved, acuminate, attenuated at base, white-pruinose 
tieneath ; petioles and sheaths prickly, the prickles straight, 
long, brown, thickened at base. Caudex thickened, cylindrical. 
Indian Archipelago, 1883. (I. H. 1883, t. 499.) 

C. Mnellezl (Mueller’s). Jl., main rachis often slender, armed 
with recurved prickles and bearing a few distant panicles 2in. 
to 3in. long. Z. lft. to lift, long * segments ten to sixteen, the 
longest 8in. long and fin. broad, all shortly acuminate, the 
margins having a few minute prickles, the under-surface and 
rachis occasionally prickly. Stem covered with appressed leaf- 
sheaths, densely prickly or bristly. Tropical Australia. 

C. oblonfUS (oblong). Jl. t spadix paniculate, fr. pale, cylin- 
drical-oblong, lin. long. Z. generally destitute of tendrils; 

5 inn* scattered, linear-lanceolate, acuminate. Stem climbing, 
ava, Ac., 1857. 

C. OVOidetLS (ovoid), fr. gin. to Jin. long, the spadix having 
very stout, recurved spikelots. Z. 14ft. or more in length ; leaflets 
lOin. lo 14in. long, Jin. to lin. broad, broadly linear, alternate, 
tricostate, bristly at tip, bright green above, duller beneath ; 
rachis fugacioualy scurfy, with hooked spines at back ; sheath 
densely armed with rings of black spines. Stem stout, climbing. 
Ceylon. 

C. Oxleyanm (Oxley's). Z. 10ft. to lift, long exclusive of the 
long flagellum ; leaflets very many, in sub-opposite, distant 
fascicles, linear-lanceolate, acuminate, lft. long, fin. broad, five- 
ribbed ; petioles about 2ft. lohg, stoutly armed (and the sheath 
excessively so) with large seriate spines and scattered short ones. 
Malaya. 

C. rests (royal). Z. shining green, borne on mealy petioles. 1886. 
An elegant and graceful Palm. 

Cr rsbnstns (robust). Z. having crowded, ensiform pinnie ; 
petioles broadly amplexicaul, with brownish-black, membranous 
margins; spines yellowish-green, disposed in rings of six or 
eight. Borneo, 1893. (L H 1893, t. 169.) 

C. Roxburghil (Roxburgh’s). A synonym of C. Rotang. 

C. radtntum (rope-like). JL, male spadix compound; spathe 
small, prickly, fr. oval-globose. Z. hearing tendrils ; pinna; 
numerous, equidistant, linear, acuminate; prickles slender. 
Stem very long, climbing, greyish- white. Amboyna, Java, Ac. 

C. BObinoapatbns (cut-spathed). A synonym of C. erectu tt. 

C. speatabllia (remarkable). Z. slender, pinnate ; pinnae about 
five on each side the rachis, not equidistant, oblong, five- to 
seven-nerved, convex above ; petioles very short. 1886. A small- 
growing, somewhat spiny species, of graceful habit, suitable, 
when in a young state, for table-decoration. 

C. tennis (slender). The correct name of C. Royleanus. 

C. trinerris (three-nerved). Z. pinnate ; leaflets alternate, lan- 
ceolate, sessile, acuminate, having three prominent, hairy nerves, 
and two marginal and two intermediate ones less developed ; 
transverse veins conspicuous ; petioles thorny, clothed with a 
deciduous, scale-like tomentum, the sheath ending in a fringe of 
pointed, brown scales. East Indies, 1883. 
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C. Versebaflfeltii (Verschaffelt'sX A synonym of Acantho- 
phasnix rubra. 

C. Alberti, C. Caroli, C. farinosus (\. H. 1872, t. 109), C. 
Laucheanus, C. subangulatus, and C. Volonteanus are rare in 
cultivation. 

CAIaAHCHOE. See Xalanohoe. 

CALATOBINIA. About sixty species are included 
hereunder. To those described on p. 236, Vol. I., the 
following should be added : 

C. slogans (elegant). A garden synonym of C. discolor. 

C. Lindleyana (Lindley’a). A garden synonym of C. Menziesii. 

C. oppoaittfoUa (opposite-leaved). JL pearly-white, 2in. across, 
three or four on each stem : petals ten, obtuse, somewhat 
recurved; scape prostrate, naked. Summer. L, radical ones 
clustered, 2in. to 4in. long, oblanceolate, obtuse, narrowed into 
short, thick petioles, green and glistening above, paler beneath. 
Root fusiform, fleshy. Oregon and California, 1887. Half-hardy 
perennial. (B. M. TO61 ; G. C. 1888, p. 601, 183.) 

C. polyandra (many-anthered). JL reddish-purple, rather large, 
few together in a terminal raceme. August. Z. few, thick ana 
fleshy, mostly lin. to liin. long, the lowest broadly linear or 
almost spathulate, the upper ones narrowly linear. Branches 
decumbent or ascending. Australia, 1853. Stn. Talinum 
pdyandrum (B. M. 4833). 

CALANTH£. Stns. Amblyglottis , Centrosis , Okies - 
breghtia , Preptantke, Styloglossum . About forty species, 
mostly natives of tropical Asia, are comprised in this genus. 

The deciduous section includes some of the most 
useful of winter-flowering Orchids. When grown in a 
pure atmosphere there are no easier species to manage 
than these Calanthes. A bright light is essential to their 
well-being *, only sufficient shade is required to prevent 
the foliage from scorching during the growing season. 
The fact is, a strong light assists the “ bulbs M to properly 
mature, by hardening the growth in its different stages. 
. Unless a bulb is properly built up flowering will be 
unsatisfactory, and the well-being of the plant cannot be 
secured. 

In the neighbourhood of London, where fogs and smoky 
atmosphere are so injurious to plant life in general, the 
cultivation of this section of Calanthes is practically 
labour in vain. The unfavourable conditions during the 
autumn months of the year are such that members of the 
C. Veitchii section (which embrace the darkest forms in 
cultivation), if. fortunate enough to escape destruction 
before becoming expanded, are so washed out as to colour 
that; they are rendered practically useless. All the winter- 
flowering section are unable to withstand the effects of 
even a moderate fog. In the bad state it turns them 
yellow, and they quickly fall off. 

To those described on pp. 236-7, Vol. I., the following 
should be added : 

C. anohorlfera (anchor-bearing). Jl. whitish-ochre ; sepals 
oblong, apiculate ; petals very small, rhomboid, obtuse-angled ; 
lateral segments of the lip ligulate, retuse, antrorse, the anterior 
one bilobed and bent like an anchor ; spur filiform ; bracts short, 
velvety ; peduncle hairy. Polynesia, 1883. 

C. bioolor (two-coloured). A syuonym of C. striata. 

C. blloba (two-lobed). Jl. numerous, in erect spikes ; sepals and 

C itato purplish, with a tinge of yellowish-brown, oblong-lanceo- 
te; lip purple, stripea with white, bilobed. Z. several, 
large, lanceolate, acute. Pseudo-bulbs cylindrical, elongated. 
Sikkim, 1889. (W. O. A. Hi., t. 378.) 

C. braoteosa (brae ted) Jl. white ; sepals and petals cuneate- 
oblong, apiculate ; lip with a short isthmus, lluear acute lateral 
segments and a broaaer anterior one ; spur filiform ; bracts much 
developed, sometimes exceeding the flowers. Samoa, 1882. 

C. breviooran (short-horned). Jl. lin. to liin. across ; sepals 
and petals brownish-purple, with a paler mid-nerve and margin, 
whitish at base ; petals similar to the lateral sepals, but smaller ; 
lip reddish-purple, margined with white ; spur very short ; 
racemes many-flowered. August. Z. oval-oblong or lanceolate, 
acute, 9in. tol2in. long. Kepal, 1838. (L. S. O., t. 9.) 

C. Ceclllm (Mbs Cecilia Weld’s). JL light ochre, with a delicate 
hue of purole ; sepals and petals obovate, acute ; lip four-cleft, 
the lateral segments oblong-ligulate, dilated, the middle one sub- 
sessile, bifid, the calli very deep yellow ; spur slender, filiform. 
Malayan Peninsula, 1883. 
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C. Curtisii (Curtis 1 ), ft . , sepals* and petals rosy outside, white 
inside, the petals and lateral sepals with rosy borders ; lip yellow, 
with a very short, rather triangular, blunt lobe on each side of the 
base, the middle segment cuneate, dilated from the narrow base, 
the callus purple; column white and rosy. 1. long-petiolate, 
cuneate-oblong, acute. Sunda Islands, 1884. 

C. diptoryx (two-winged), ft suffused rich purple ; sepals, 
Yachts, bracts, pedicels, and ovaries puberulous outside ; basilar 
partition of the lip triangular, obtuse, short, scarcely reaching 
half the breadth of the anterior lacinia; callus purple, in three 
rows; isthmus very short. Sunda Islands, 1884. Allied to 
C. pUichrvma. 

C. discolor (two-coloured), ft., sepals and petals claret-coloured, 
acute ; lip white, tinged wicn pinlc ; scape elongated, raceraosely 
many-flowered. 1. oblong. Japan, 1837. (B. R. 1840, t. 55.) 

C. Foerstormannl (Foerstermann’s). ft., sepals and petals 
yellow, oblong, acute ; lip whitish-yellow, reniform, with an 
apiculus ; spur clavate, half the length of the stalked ovary ; 
bracts rather thin, exceeding the flowers ; peduncle distantly 
sheathed, densely racemose at apex. L petiolate, oblong-lanceo- 
late, acute, 3ft. long. Birma, 1883. 

C. gracilis (slender), ft. greenish-yellow ; sepals £in. to Jin. long ; 
lip yellow ; column white, short ; raceme laxly many-flowered ; 
scape lateral, 8in. to 14in. long. September. 1. many, 6in. to 
12in. long, ovate or lanceolate. Stem 1ft. to lift. high. Khasia 
Hills and China, 1851. (B. M. 4714.) 

C. labrosa (large-lipped), ft., sepals and petals yellow outside, 
purple within ; lip rale purple, with darker spots at base ; spur 
longer than the sepais. 1. elliptic-lanceolate, acuminate. Pseudo- 
bulbs 4in. to 8in. long, obpyriforiu or fusiform, leafing after 
flowering. Moulmein, 1879. Syn. Limatodcs labrosa. 

C. Langet (Lange’s), ft. deep yellow, numerous, crowded ; dorsal 
sepal ovato, acute, the lateral ones lanceolate ; petals ovate, 
acute ; lip spathulate-obovate, apiculate, with minute deltoid 
side lobes, and two slight elevations at the base ; raceme 3in. to 
4in. long ; scape shorter than the leaves. 1. lanceolate, 2ft. long, 
2jin. broad. New Caledonia, 1885. 

C. aatalenaia (Natal), ft. lin. to liin. in diameter, pale lilac, 
with a darker, redder lip^ or with the sepals and petals white and 
suffused with lilac towards the margins only ; sepals ovate- 
lanceolate, acuminate ; petals shorter and broader ; lip about as 
long as the sepals ; raceme 6in. to 8in. long ; scape longer than the 
leaves, erect. 1. five to seven, all radical, 8in. to 12in. long, 3in. 
to 5in. broad, elliptic-lanceolate. Natal. Evergreen. (B. M. 
6844.) Syn. C. sylvatica. 

C. Petri is a form of G. veratrifolia. 

C. proboseidea (snout-like), ft. white, changing to lightest 
ochre, with a few vermilion markings on the lip, the short nail of 
w hich descends and the large blade stands at right-angles with 
it, having four ladinise ; anterior part of^the column curved down, 
like the snout of some insects. Sunda Islands, 1884. Allied to 
C. furcata. 

C. rosea (rosy), ft. pale rose, shading to white on the lip, which 
is oblong, flat, retuse ; spur straight, obtuse, horizontal ; column 
tomentose ; bracts recurved, shorter than the ovary ; scape many- 
flowered, longer than the leaves. 1. oblong-lanceolate, plicate, 

f labrous. Pseudo-bulbs fusiform. Moulmein, about 1850. Syn. 
n imatodes rosea (B. M. 5312 ; F. d. S. xxii., t. 2294 ; P. F. G. iii. 81). 
C. rabens (reddish), ft. pink, smaller than in C. vestita ; dorsal 
sepal Jin. long, mucronate ; lip rose-pink, darker at base ; raceme 
about fourteen-flowered ; scape 2ft. long, woolly. Pseudo-bulbs 
6in. long, l$in. broad, conical, silvery. Langkawi Island, north 
of Penang, 1890. (G. C. 1890, vii., p. 576.) 

C. Sanderiana (Sander’s), ft., sepals and petals pale lilac, 
shading to. lilac-purple at the margin, less than lin. long; lip 
rich deep purple with some brown on the crest, three-lobed; 
racemes many-flowered. 1. tufted, elliptic -lanceolate, acuminate, 
lft to ljft. long. Eastern tropical Africa, 1892. 

C. Sandbnrstiana (Sandhurst’s), ft. deep rose-carmine. A 
charming hybrid between C. rosea and C. vestita rubro-oculata. 
1884. 

C. sangnlnarla (bloody), ft. dazzling blood-red, the acuminate 
sepals and the lip being lighter, with blood-red markings, outside 
pale phrple ; petals broader than the sepals ’middle lobe of lip 
cuneate, dilated, bilobed ; raceme hairy. Pseudo-bulbs hexa- 
gonal. 1886. A handsome, seedling form. 

C. son guinea (blood-coloured), ft. crimson, the base or “ eye ” 
of the lip of an intense crimson outlined with deep rose. 1898. 
Described as a “grand Calanthe.’’ 

C. Sedenil (Seden’s). ft. large ; sepals and petals bright rose ; lip 
the same colour, with a very dark purplish blotch, surrounded by 
a zone of white, at the base. A hybrid between C. Vcitchii and 
C. vestita rubro-oculata. 

C. Sieboldil. The correct name is 0. striata. 

C. splendens (splendid). Jl., sepals and petals rich rosy-red ; lip 
having a distinct crimson or cherry-red shade down the centre. 
1898. A hybrid, the parentage of which is not stated. 

C. Stevenalana (Stevens’), ft. white (changing to buff as they 
become older), with a rosy-purple spot on the lip ; scape erect, 


hairy, eight- to ten-flowered. Bulbs greyish, stout-jointed. Cochin 
China, 1883. A pretty species. 

•C. striata (striated). The correct name of C. Sieboldii. (B. M. 
7026 ; L. S. O., t. 9.) Syn. C. bicolor. 

C. sylvatioa (sylvan). A synonym of C. natolensis. 

C. trloarlnata (three keeled), ft. lin. across ; sepals whitish, 
tinged with pale green and rose-pink ; petals narrower, the basal 
half whitish, the apical half stained with rose-pink ; lip rose* 
purple bordered with white, the disk having three white keels ; 
spur obsolete ; scape erect, loosely rfecemose. 1. broadly oval or 
oval-oblong, 5in. to 6in. long. Nepal, 1879. 

C. Tnrnerl (Turner's), ft. pure white, with a deep rose eye. 
resembling those of C. vestita. but more compact, and produced 
in larger and longer spikes than in that species. Pseudo-bulbs 
jointed. Java. 

C. T. nivalis (snowy). (L wholly white. Birma. 





Fio. 195. Calanthe veratrifolia. 


C. veratrifolia. This time-honoured species, with its bold 
foliage and erect flower-spikes, is shown at Fig. 195. 

C. v. oolorans (coloured), ft. white ; lip changing to ochre, 
with calli of ramboge-yellow ; spur generally bidentate at apex ; 
raceme rather dense, elongated, the racnis, bracts, ovaries, 
and sepals velvety. India, 1885. (W. O. A. 218.) 

C. versicolor (various-coloured). A synonym of C. Masuca. 

C. vestita Fournier! (Fournier’s), ft. of a rosy tint, 
smaller than in the type. 1892. A pretty variety. 

a v. glgantea (gigantic), ft. white, large, with a blood-red eye : 
spike very stout. November to March. Plant larger in all 
its parts than in the type, retaining its foliage until new growth 
begins. See Fig. 196. 

C. v. luteo-ooulata (yellow-eyed), ft. white, with a blotch of 

J ellow in the middle of the lip. October to February. (F. d. S. 
16 ; L. J. F. 333 ; P. M. B. xvi., p. 129 ; W. S. O. i. 29, upper fig.) 

C. v. maoroloba (large-lobed). ft. pure white, larger and of 
greater substance than in the type; basilar lobe very broad; 
lateral calli much developed. May and June. Pacific Islands. 

G. v. oculata-glg&ntea (giant-eyed). A synonym of C. v. 
gigantea. 

O. v. porphyrea (porphyry-like). JL wholly blood-crimson, with 
a deeper-coloured eye. 
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C. v. -Regnierii (Regnieris). Jl. pure white, with a light ochre 
lip; lateral lacinim of the lip divaricate, nearly semi-lunate. 
Cochin China, 1887. (On., xxiv., t. 397.) 

C. v. (Sander’s). Jl. disposed in strong, many- 

flowered spikes ; sepals and petals rosy ; lip rosy-crimson, similar 
to that of C. Regnierii. Spring. Cochin China. 

C. v. WlllHunsil (Williams’). /*., sepals and petals white, 
striped and edged with rosy -crimson ; lip bright magenta- 
crimson. 1884. A showy variety. (J. H. 1886, xui., p. 47, f. 8 ; 
W. O. A. ill. 134.) 

C. viridi-fusca (fuscous-greenish). A synonym of Tainea 
latifolia. 


porphyrea 

revertens 

Sandhurstiana 

sanavinaria 

Seaenii 


Sibyl 

splendens . 
Veitchii . . . 
versicolor . 


Victoria Regina . . 
William Murray 


labrosa and . vestita rubro-oculata 
(Lawrence). 

unrecorded (Lawrence). 
rosea and vestita rubro-oculata 
(Lawrence). 

vestita and Veitchii (Lawrence). 
Veitchii and vestita mbro-oculata 
(Veitch). 

unrecorded (Cookson). 4 

rosea and Bryan (Cookson). 
rosea and vestita (Veitch). 
unrecorded (Lawrence). 

Veitchii and rosea (Sander). 
vestita rubro-oculata and WilliamcU 
(Cookson). 



Fio. 196. Flowers op Calanthe vestita gigantea. 


Through the hand .of the hybridist many additional 
varieties have been introduced of late years. It is, how- 
ever, unfortunate that records of parentage have not in 
many instances been given, and much confusion exists. 
The majority of the newer introductions, it is interesting to 
note, have proved most useful, and in some instances most 
remarkable. 


We append a list of hybrids with their recorded 
parentage : 


Albata 

Alexander* 

atro-rubens 

Aurora 

Barberiana 

Baron Schroder 

beOa 

Bryan 

bur/ordiense 

cetta 

Cooksonii 

Darblayana 

Dominyi 

Eyermanm 

Florence 



HaUU 

Harold 

Harrisii 

labriosior 

Laucheana 

lentiginosa 

Masuca-tricarinata 

Moorei 

Mylesii 

OaJbwood Ruby 


veratrifolia and Cooksonii (Sander). 
vestita rubro-oculata and Veitchii 
(Cookson). 

William Murray and Oakwood Ruby 
(Cookson). 

Regnierii and rosea, 
vestita and Tumerii (Barber). 
vestita rubro-oculata gigantea and 
Regnierii (Schroder). 

Tumerii and Veitchii (Veitch). 
vestita rubro-oculata and Williamsii 
(Cookson). 

vestita and Veitchii (Lawrence). • 
vestita nivalis and vestita (Lawrence). 
Veitchii and vestita luteo-oculata 
(Cookson). 

Regnierii and vestita gigantea 
(D’Arblay). 

Masuca ana furcata (Veitch). 
vestita and Veitchii. 
bella and Veitchii (Wilshere). 
Sanderiana and vestita rubro-oculata 
gigantea (Veitch). 

Veitchii and vestita rubro-oculata 
(Hall). 

vestita rubro-oculata and Veitchii 
(Cookson). 

Tumerii and Veitchii (Veitch and 
Bennett- Poe), 
unrecorded (Lawrence). 

Sanderiana and veratrifolia. 
labrosa and Veitchii .. 

Masuca and tricarinata (Veitch). 
unrecorded (Moore).'' 
nivalis and Veitchii (Williams). 
vestita rubro-oculata and rosea (Cook- 
son). 


CALANTHE-FHAXO. See Thaio-Calanthe. 

CAXaATHXSA. Upwards of sixty species of this genus 
have been described ; two are ^natives of Western tropical 
Africa, and the rest are confined to tropical America. To 
those described on pp. 237-8, Vol. I., the following should 
be added. See also Maranta. 

C. bellula (rather pretty). 1. dark green, festooned with rosy- 
white along the midrib. Amazons, 1872. Syn. Maranta bellula. 
C. oolorata (coloured). A synonym of Phrynium coloratum. 

C. oyolophora (wheel-bearing). This is closely allied to 
C. zebrina, but the flowers are white and the leaves green. 
British Guiana, 1895. * 

C. inacripta (inscribed). 1. of an opaque green, decorated with 
silvery, curved lines. Brazil, 1875. Syn. Maranta imeripta. 

C. Knmmeriana (Hummer’s). 1. dark green, with silvery bands. 

Brazil, 1875. (B. H. 1875, p. 270, tfc. 15-17, f. 1.) 

C. M assail geana atrata (dark). 1. deep olive-green, with 
light green midrib and secondary veins. 1894. 

C. BE. florentlna (Florentine). 1. of medium size, bright green, 
with bands of olive-green and bright silvery veins. 1894. 

C. BE. metalllea (metallic). 1. of medium size, dark olive- 
green, with a pale green band along the centre, a green margin, 
and transverse silvery lines. 1894. 

C. Myrosma (Myrosma). A synonym of Myrosma oannerfolium. 
C. Oppenhelmiana (Oppenheim’s> l. deep green, with white 
bands. Brazil, 1875. (B. H. 1875, p. 271, f. 5.) 

C. plota (painted). Jl. white, rather longer than the bracts; 
bracts straw-coloured, margined with red, lin. to l£in. broad, 
orbicular-obovate ; spike cylindric, 4in. long. December. 1., 
lower ones 6in. to 8in. long, oblong or oblong-lanceolate, 
acuminate, dark green with paler fan-like blotches above, 
vinous-purple belleath. 8tem 3ft. to 4ft. high. Brazil, 1898. 
(B. M. 7674.) 

C. polytricha (many-haired). Jl. many in a rosette, sessile in the 
centre of the tuft of leaves; bracts hairy. 1. green, hairy. 
Tubers globose. Trinidad, 1894. 

C. rnflbarba (reddish-bearded). Jl. golden-yellow, in an oblong 
spike, long-exserted ; corolla lobes linear-oblong ; lip bilobed 
at apex. 1. on long petioles, biseriate, linear-lanceolate, 
acuminate, undulated on the margins, violet-tinted beneath. 
Brazil. Plant stemless. (B. M. 7560.) 

G. nndulata (waved). Jl. twin, springing from the base of the 
inner bracts. 1. dark green .above, with an irregular whitish 
band along the midrib, purplish beneath, 3±in. to 4in. long, l£in. 
to 2in. broad, oblong-elliptic or nearly elliptic, obtuse. Peru, 
1871. Plant dwarf, tufted. (R. G. 1876, t. 852.) 

C. vestita (clothed). Jl. pale yellow, with a long tube, in dense, 
oblong heads, on stout, nairy peduncles. 1. broadly lanceolate, 
lft. to lift, long, 3in. to 4in. broad, narrowed to an acute apex 
and a enneate base, bright green above, reddish-purple beneath. 
Bahia, 1872. Plant stemless. (Ref. B. 311.) 

C. ajjlnis , C. angustifolia , C. nigro-costata (I. H. xx., t. 144), 
C. picturata , and C. taeniosa (B. H. 1876, p. 83, t. 5), have also 
beer introduced to Continental gardens. 

CAEATHU8 CISTELOIDES. This Ground Beetle 
is one of those usually carnivorous kinds which forsake 
their natural diet for one of fruit. It is a black, wingless 
Beetle, from $in. to 4 in. long. The antennas and wings are 
more or less red. It is a very common species, and has 
frequently been found in Strawberry plantations in 
company with two or three other Ground Beetles. See 
Strawberry. 

CAXaCEARXA. A synonym of Corysanthes (which 
see). 

CAIaCEOIaABJA. SUpper Flower*. Including 
Jovellana. This genus embraces nearly 120 species, 
natives of Western America. Two are also found in New 
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Calceolaria. — continued. 

Zealand. To those described on pp. &39-40, Vol. I., the 

following should be added : 

C. (native of the Andes). Jt. yellow, disposed in dense, 

terminal, corymbose panicles ; upper lip of the corolla slightly 
exceeding the calyx, the lower one more than twice as long. 
April. 1. ovate, toothed, abruptly narrowed to the petioles, 
rugose ; floral ones small, oblong-lanceolate. Floriferoua 
branches 6in. to 12ln. long. A. 2ft. Andes of Chili, 1836 and 1893. 
Half-hardy under-shrub. (B. M. 7326.) Syn. C. Herbertiana 
parvijtora (B. R. 1576). 

C. arachnoidea-orenatiflora (hybrid). A garden hybrid 
between the species indicated in the name. 1888. 

C. arachnoldes alba (white). A variety with white flowers. 

C. bdlldifoUa (Daisy-leaved). JL yellow and red, |in. across ; 
lower lip of the corolla large, orbicular. 1. ovate, entire; 
radical ones long-petiolate ; cauline ones narrowed to a shorter 
petiole. Stems slender, varying from 2in. to 12in. in length. 
Andes of Chili, 1861. Hardy perennial. 

C. oonnata (connate). A synonym of C. petiolarxs. 

C. crenata (crenate) JL ample, but smaller than in C. ampUxi- 
caulis (to which this species is allied) ; corolla lids nearly closed ; 
panicle loosely sub-corymbose. Summer. 1: broadly lanceolate, 
acuminate, 2in. long, crenate and revolute on the margins, pale 
beneath. Branches slightly viscous-hairy. Quito. Sub-shrub. 
SYN .C.Jbmbunda. (B. M. 4154.) 

C. crenatiflora (crenate-flowered) Jt. yellow, spotted, like 
those of C. corymbosa , but fewer and larger, in a loose corymb. 
June. radical ones petiolate, amplef ovate, denticulate or 
deeply crenate, cuneate at base ; stems few-leaved, villous. 
Chiloe, 183L Hardy perennial. The parent of many of our 
garden forms. (B. M. 3255; B. R. 1609.) Syn. C. pendula 
(ST B. P. G. ser. it 155) 

C. florlbunda (abundant-flowered). A synonym of C. crenata. 

C. Herbertiana parrlllora (Herbert's small-flowered) A 
synonym of C. andina. 

G. Kellyana (Kelly's) fi. orange-yellow, profusely dotted with 
brown, lin. across, borne in twos or threes at the tops of the 
stems. 1. Mimulus-like. Stems downy, creeping. 1883. ▲ 

curious hybrid, well adapted for the rockery. 

C. pendula (drooping) A synonym of C. crenatijlora. 


Calceolaria — continued . 

layering, while placed in hand-lights or frames on the north 
side of a wall or fence. From six to a dozen plants may 
*be obtained from one old stool during summer. Cuttings 
will strike in sandy soil if they are placed in dosed hand 
glasses in autumn. 

CALCOA. A synonym of Geitonoplestam (which 

see). 

CALDASIA HETEROFHYLLA. A synonym of 

Bonplandia gemlniflora (which see). 

fiAT.TMTT.il VIA Dieterica is synonymous with this, 
monotypio genus. 

GALEA (of Gaertner). A synonym of Neurolmna 
(which see). C. aspera is a synonym of Melanthera 
deltoidea. 

CALEACTE. Included under Calea (which see). 

fiAT.Ti ANTA Syn. Caleya. The three species of this 

genus are rarely met with. 

CALENDULA. Syn. Caltha (of Moenoh). To this 
genus upwards of a score species have been referred, 
ranging from the Canary Islands to Persia, and from 
Central Europe to the Mediterranean ; but some of 
them are now only regarded as varieties. Several plants 
formerly included hereunder are now classed under 
Dimorpbotiieoa. 

C. bybrlda (hybrid) A synonym of Dimorphotheca pluvialis. 

C. offloinallh. Of this species there are several Improved 
garden varieties. 

CALEYA. A synonym of Caleana (which see). 

CALIFORNIAN NUTMEG. See Torreya call- 
fbmiea. 

CALIFORNIA N TULIP. See Caloohortus. 
fi A T.Tlg TlT^Tpl Included under Aster (which see)*. 


C. petlolaris (pbtiolate) JL yellow, with connivent lips, disposed 
in an ample, loose, flexuous, branched panicle. /., lower ones 
ovate, narrowed at base to a winged petiole, deeply or doubly 
toothed, rugose ; upper and floral ones broadly cordate, amplexi- 
caul, toothed. A. 3ft. Chili, 1824. Biennial or perennial. Syn. 
C. oonnata (B. M. 2876 ; L. B. C. 1807) 

C* pollfolla (Polium-leaved) Jt. yellow ; corolla lips connivent, 
about twice as long as the calyx ; peduncles corymbose. July. 
1. rather thick, scarcely Ain. long, petiolate, broadly ovate or 
oblong, h. 1ft. Chili, 1827. A white- tomentose under-shrub, 
much branched at base. (B. R. 1711.) 

C. punctata (dotted) ft. purple and yellow ; lips deeply connate, 
the upper one thrice as long as the calyx ; panicle large, many- 
flowered. 1. 2in. to 3in. long, petiolate, ovate, doubly toothed, 
narrowed at base, pubescent or glabrous, paler beneath. Branch- 
lets lightly pubescent. South Chili, 1863. Shrub. (B. M. 5392.) 

C. Sinclair!! (Dr. Sinclair’s) JL in loose, sub-corymbose heads ; 
corolla pale lilac or flesh-coloured externally, spotted reddish - 
purole within, ±in. to Ain. in diameter, between hemispherical 
ana campanulate. June. 1. membranous, long-petiolate, 2in. to 
4in. long, oblong or ovate-oblong, crenate- toothed or lobulate. 
New Zealand, lffll. A straggling, half-hardy herb. (B. M. 6597.) 

Varieties. The yearly improvement in the Calceolaria 
consists in the production of improved strains from seeds. 
The improvements are as follow : Plants of a d warier 
habit, a much larger quantity of blossom from a plant, and 
the flowers themselves richer and more varied in colour, 
larger in Bize, and much better formed. When a variety 
of a distinct colour has been obtained, and its qualities are 
such that it may fairly be considered a good advance on 
existing varieties, seeds are saved from it ; and if it has 
been kept free from the influence of foreign pollen the 
seedlings can be depended upon to be much like the 
parent. In this way strains of distinct colours are 
obtained. Named collections are not to be had, as the 
expense of propagating them from cuttings or offsets is 
too much to compensate the growers. The plants can be 
propagated during the summer months most surely by 


CALINEA. Included under Doliocarpiui (which 
see). 

CALIFHRURIA. This genus includes only a conple 
of species, allied to Eucharis , and confined to the 
Andes. Leaves oblong, petiolate. 

C. subedentata. The correct name of the plant so described 
on p. 241, Vol. L, is Eucharis subedentata. 

CALLA Several ornamental garden plants erro- 
neously das Bed hereunder will be found described under 
their correct name, Rlchardia. 

CALUANA88A A synonym of Isoplexia (which 
see). 

CALLIANDBJL Syn. Anneslea (of W. Hooker). 
Of the eighty Bpecies of this genus, one is a native qf the 
East Indies, and the rest ate all tropical or sub-tropical 
American. To those described on p. 242, Yol. I., the 
following should be added : 

C. bloolor (two-coloured) Jt. nearly glabrous ; stamens white at 
base, purple at apex ; peduncles axillary, solitary. L, pinme four 
to six pairs; leaflets many pairs, Ain. long, oblong-linear, 
glabrous or ciliated. Young leaves and branches pilose. 
Uruguay. Syn. C. diademata (L. J. F. iiL 305-6) 

C. breripea (short-stalked) Jt. pink ; corolla broadly campan- 
ulate ; peduncles short, terminal, somewhat fascicled. October. 
/., pinnse one pair; leaflets very numerous, Ain. to Ain. long. 
Brazil. (B. M. 4500; L. J. F. &) 

C. diademata (diademed) A synonym of C. bicolor. 

C. gracilis (slender) Jt. yellowish-white, sessile ; heads twenty - 
to thirty-flowered, on erec to- patent, downy. peduncles; stamens 
thirty to forty, six to eight times as long as the calyx. X. short- 
stalked, abruptly bipinnate ; pinnae two or three pairs ; leaflets 
four to six pairs, fin. to liin. long, obovate-oblong, mucronate 
Colombia, 1870. A copiously-branched shrub. (Ref. B. 294.) 

C. hsematooepbala (bloody-headed) Jt. borne in a small head ; 
calyx and corolla almost concealed by the filaments, which form 
a ball of scarlet threads. February. X. copious, petiolate. 
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Calllandra — continued. 

unijugate ; each pinna about 5in. long, having seven to ten 
pairs of opposite pinnules, the lowest and shortest lin. long. 
Habitat uncertain, 1867. (B. M. 5181,) 

C. tergemlna (three-fold). JL white, disposed in globose, \ 
pedunculate heads ; corolla tin. long ; filaments tipped red. 
Spring. 1. one-and-a-half pairs (one of the lower pair abortive), 
obliquely ovate-oblong, blunt, £in. to lin. long. Branches zigzag. 
Tropical America, 1887. 

CALTiT A M THJBMUM (from hallos , beauty, and anthe - 
mon, a blossom). O&D. Ranunculacess. A genus embracing 
what were formerly described as five species of alpine 
herbs, natives of the mountains of Europe and Asia, but 
Vhich Sir J. Hooker now regards as mere forms of one. 
It is a highly glabrous, almost stemless, perennial. Petals 
.ten to fifteen, broad or narrow. Leaves radical, triangular, 
decompound. Rhizome rather thick. The beautiful variety 
here described requires similar culture to Anemone 
(which see). 

C. rntasfolinm anemonoides (Rue-leaved, Anemone-like). 

A. white or pale rose-coloured, lin. to lAin. in diameter ; sepals 
five, orbicular; petals ten to fifteen, linear-oblong ; peduncle 

* ” " g a small, sessile leaf. March. 

nn. across, bipinnatifld ; lobes 
.7603.) 

C ALIJC A HP A. Stnb. Burchardia , Spondylococca. 

This genus embraces about thirty species, mostly found in . 
Eastern Asia, Malaya, and North Australia; a few are 
Polynesian, Columbian, and West Indian. To those described 
on p. 24 2, Vol. I., the following should be added : 

(hoary). Jl. purple, in a globose cyme lin. to 2in. in 


A 3ft. Penang, 1799. 
C. tomentosa. 


Stove shrub. (B. M. 2107.) Syn. | 


C. tomentosa (downy). A synonym of C. cana. 

CALLICOCCA (of Schreber). A synonym of 
Cephaelis (which see). 

C A LTiTCOMA. Calycomis (of Brown) is synony- 

mous with this genus. 

CAUaXCO&NXA. A synonym of Leyssera (which 
see). 

CALLICYfiTiiuB. A synonym of Vigna (which 
see). 

CALUdLOSSA. Included under Layla (which 
tee).* 

CALLIQOMUM. Syn. CalUphysa. . Flowers solitary 
or fascicled, without bracteoles. Leaves alternate, linear 
or subulate. 

CALLZXOBPHA BOM INULA. See Tiger 
Moths. 

CAItLZFHHXJBXA. See Caliphruria. 

CALLIFHT8A. A synonym of Calligonnm (which 
see). 

CALLZP8TCHS. According to J. G. Baker, this 
genus consists of only the three species described on 
p. 242, VoL I., all of which are found on the Andes. 
Flowers, many in an umbel; perianth funnel-shaped, the 
tube short, the segments equal, oblanceolate-oblong ; 
stamens affixed at the throat of the perianth, much 
exserted ; peduncle hollow ; spathe valves ovate-lanceolate. 
Leaves thin, oblong, petiolate. 

CALLITLHOE. Seven species of this genus are known. 
Calyx five-deft ; petals purplish, pink, or white, cuneiform, 
truncate, and often fimbriate -denticulate. Leaves mostly 
lobed or parted. To the species described on p. 248, Yol L, 
the following should now be added : 

C. aloaaoidd (Alc*ea-likeX JL roje-coloured, or white, corymbose, 

on slender peduncles ; lnvolucel none. L, lower ones triangular- 

cordate, indeed; upper ones five- to seven-parted, ladniate; 

uppermost ones di Tided into linear segments. Stems slender, 

VoL V. 


Calllrhoe — continued. 

lft high, from a’ perennial root North America. Sms. 
C. maerorhiza, Sida alcceoides. There are garden forms of this 
varying from pure white to purplish-carmine. 

C. lnvolncrata Unearlloba (linear-lobed). fi. % petals lilac in 
the centre, margined white on each side, broad, obcuneate. 
1. pedately -parted, dark green, roundish in outline, cut in a 
bipinnatifld manner almost to the base into narrow lobes fin. 
wide. Stems numerous, trailing. Texas, 1884. 

C. macrorhlia (large- rooted). A synonym of C. alcceoides. 

C. pedata oompacta (compact). A compact garden variety, 
having flowers of a delicate dIusd. 1887. (R. u. 1224.) 

C. p. nana (dwarf). A d warier and much more floriferons plant 
than the type. 

C. spleata (spiked). A synonym of Sidalcea malveejlora. 

CAL LIBIA (from hallos , beauty). Ord. Commelinacem. 
A small genus (four species) -of slender, creeping, stove 
herbs, natives of tropical America, allied to Tradescantia. 
Flowers small, usually cymose ; sepals and petals distinct ; 
stamens free ; bracts sometimes linear and scariose, some- 
times very small or even obsolete. Leaves ovate, acute, or 
elliptic-lanceolate, the upper ones almost sessile, ochreous. 
Stem ascending, simple or paniculately branched above. 
C. Martensiana , the only species calling for mention here, 
thrives in a compost of sandy loam and peat, and may be 
propagated by divisions of the creeping stem. 

C. Martensiana Qg&rtens’). JL white, three-parted; panicle 
effuse, dichotomous ; umbels often compound, *. If in. long, fin. 
broad, elliptic-lanceolate, sub-sessile, pubescent beneath. Stems 
lft. to lift. long, branched above. Mexico and Guatemala. 
Plant exhaling a sweet, Violet-like odour. Syn. Tradescantia 
Martensiana (B. M. 4849). 

CALLI8TA. A synonym of Dendrobium (which 
see). ^ 

CALLISTEMON. Including Metrosideros (in part). 
Of the dozen species included in this genus one or two are 
natives of New Caledonia, and the rest are Australian. 
To those described on p. 248, Yol. I., the following should 
be added. One or two formerly included here are now 
referred to Kunsea. 

C. l&nceolAtus (l$nce-shaped). JL in not very dense spikes 2in. 
to 4in. long ; petals greenish or reddish, fin. long ; stamens red, 
lin. long. June. 1. lanceolate, lin. to 3in. long, variable in 
breadth. A variable. Australia, 1788. Syns. C. scaler (L. B. C. 
1288), Metrosideros citrina (B. M. 260), M. lophantha, M. semper - 
Jlorens (L. B. C. 523). 

C. macrostachyum (large-spiked). A synonym of Kurnea 

Baxteri. 

C. soaber (rough). A synonym of C. lance olat us. 

fi A T.T.Tfl TBPHTTfl. The China Asters show con- 
siderable advance. Old favpurites like Peony Perfection, 
Victoria, Chrysanthemum-Flowered, and Bouquet have 
beefi still further improved by the florists, until it looks 
as if perfection as regards form of flower and compact- 
ness of growth had been reached ; while several 
noteworthy additions to the different sections have 
als o been made. The best are : 

Comet or Plume.* This is a very distinct and beautiful 
section, characterised by flowers having beautifully-curled 
petals, reminding one forcibly of Japanese Chrysanthemums. 
The colour-shades are numerous, and include white, crimson, 
purple, rose, and soft blues. A. from 10in. to lft. Then there, 
are the Giant Comets, which attain a height of 15in. 

Singles* These have a free and branching habit, pretty, rich 
foliage, and very large flowers, having but a single row of 
petals. The best is Sinensis, bearing delicate pale mauve 
flowers. This is an excellent subject for the mixed border. 

CALLITHAUMA. Included under Stenomesson 

(which see). 

CALLITRI8. See also Widdringtonia. O. quad - 
rivalvis is the Sandaraeh Gum-tree. 

CALLUS. See also Call!, on p. 242, Yol. I. 
CALOBOT2&YA. Included under XLibes (which 


see). 
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OAIiOCSPHAIiUS (from halos, beautiful, and kephale , 
a head; alluding to the inflorescence). Including Leuco- 
phyta. O&D. Composites. A genus embracing about ten 
species of greenhouse, usually cottony or woolly, a nn ual or 
perennial herbs, rarely sub-shrubs or small shrubs, natures 
of Australia. Flower-heads numerous and usually more or 
less stipitate on a small and branching or globose or 
conical recoptaole, in an ovoid or globular, dense cluster or 
compound head, without any involucre, or surrounded by a 
few bracts rarely exceeding the florets ; partial heads two- 
or more-flowered; receptacle without soales; florets five- 
toothed. Leaves alternate or (in two species) .opposite, 
entire. 0. Brovonii is the only species grown in our 
gardens. It is much used in carpet-bedding arrangements, 
and thrives in almost any soil. Propagation may be 
effected by means of cuttings, inserted under a bell-glass, 
in a cool greenhouse or frame, and wintered in any light, 
dry structure, free from frost. 


Caloohortro* — continued. 

A variety of sturdy growth, much branched, and many-flowered. 
(On. 1896, xlviiL, 1 1043.) 

C. L Weedil (Weed’s). This is regarded by 8. Watson as a 
distinct species. 


C. Lyonl (Lyon's). JL pale lilac when opening, but shading to 
almost white, with dark velvety-brown blotches at the base, 
large and numerous. Probably California, 1895. One of the 
earliest-flowering species. 

C. madrsnils (Sierra Mad re). JL bright orange-yellow, with 
a band of deep orange hairs at the base of each segment, 
several in a loose head to each stem. August and September. 
Stem 9in. high at the utmost. North America, 1890. (G. C. 1890, 
viiL, p. 39VT 78.) 

C. Bfaweanus major (greater). A large-flowered variety. 

C. nltldus (shining! JL white or cream-coloured, open-cam- 
pan ulate: outer perianth segments Uin. to lAin. long ; inner ones 
having a lilac or indigo spot In the centre, sparingly nairy below. 
August. L two or three, narrow-linear, acuminate, ascending, 
6in. to 9in. long, three lines broad at base. Stem umbellately 
one- to three-flowered, lift, to 2ft. high, shortly bracte&te in the 
middle. Oregon, 1826. 


C. Brownli (Brown's). JL in globular clusters four to six lines 
in diameter, surrounded by a few floral leaves. L alternate, 
linear, obtuse, two lines or leas in leiigth. A. 1ft A rigid, 
woolly-tomentose shrub. 8m. Leuoophyta Brown#. 


CAIaOCHORTTJS. Wild Tulip of California. Stn. 
Oyclobothra. Baker enumerates twenty-one, and S. Watson 
thirty-two, species of this genus, natives of North (mostly 
Western) America, extending as far as Mexico. - To those 
described on p. 245, YoL I., the following should be added : 

G. amcenua (pleasing). JL deep rosy-pink or purple. July- 
L lanceolate, vigorous. 1892. Intermediate in nabit between 
C. cUbxu and C. pulehellus. Srif. Oyclobothra ameena. 

C. apiculatus (apiculate). JL straw-coloured : perianth broadly 
funnel-shaped, erect, the segments acute, eight to nine lines 
long. L solitary, flat, linear, oin. to 12in. long. Stem lft to 14 ft 
high, one- to mne-headejL British Columbia. 

C. a. minor (lesser^ JL cream-coloured, fringed with yellow 
hairs in the centre. 


G. Bonplandlanus (Bonpland's). The correct name of C. pur - 
pureus. 

C. dtrlnus (Citron-coloured). A synonym of C. Weed# 

C. olavatus (club-shaped). Jl. golden-yellow, tinged or lined 
with brown, large, widely expanded ; lower half of the perianth 
segments covered with strongly davate hairs; anthers deep 
purple. Stems much branched. California, 1897. Allied to 
C. futeus. (B. M. 7606.) 

C. Havas (yellow). JL yellow, upright; perianth segments 
rhombio-oblong, acute, the inner ones hairy and usually 
.denticulate, curving outwards, fin. 'to lin. long. 1. below the 
fork two or three, linear, long-acuminate, 9in. to 12in. long. 
Stem 1ft. to 2ft. long. Blender, often deeply forked, with erecto- 
p&tent branches. Oaxaca, Ac. Not quite hardy. (B. iv., 1 170.) 
oTNS. C. pallidue. Oyclobothra barbata (S. B. F. G. 273), Cydo- 
bothra lutea (B. EL 1663). 

‘C. flexuosu s 
paler 
on 
to 
not 


long. Stem stout, more or le 
blferous. Southern Utah. 


flexnous, bi 


late, Ain. 
•ranching, 



Fig. 197. Calochobtus vbnustus 


C. Ground (Bev. EL L. Greene's). JL clqar lilac, barred below 
with yellow and purple, and loosely covered with long hairs ; 
gland densely villous ; bracts elongated. Jane. 1. lin. broad, 
glaucous-green, acute. Stem stout, branching, two- to five- 
flowered, 1ft. or more in height California. A handsome 
species. 

C. Gnnntsonl Hrolaad (Krelaag's). JL yellow, white, green, 
and black. California, 1873. A garden variety. 

G. Howdlll (Howell’s). JL creamy-white, very handsome, about 
lin. across ; inner perianth segments having a dark brown 
beard on the lower naif. Summer. L long, shining. Oregon, 
1890. A showy species. 

G. Kennedy! (Kennedy's). JL reddish-orange or bright scarlet, 
not ciliated or hairy, or only slightly so upon a broad, deep 
pqiple spot surrounding the denaely-hairy gland. July. 
I linear. Stem two- to four-flowered, usually stout. Southern 
California, 1892. (B. M. 7264.) 

C. longebarbatua (long-bearded). Jl. one to three, pale purple- 
lilac, l|in. across, with a dark purple stripe across the base of 
each segment and a beard lin. long above it July. Stems 
lft high. Oregon and Washington, 1890. 

C. lnteue ottrlnns (Citron-yellow). JL wholly of a rich lemon- 
yellow, with a central, circular or tran verse, brownish-purple 
blotch. (Gn. 1884, p. 437.) 8m C. venustue citrinut. 

G. L coneolor (self-coloured). JL of a rich yellow, slightly 
marked with chestnut-red at the base of the segments. 1895, 


C. ObiepeenelS (San Luis Obispo). Jl., outer perianth segments 
orange and purple on a greenish-yellow ground; inndr ones 
lemon-yellow, orange towards the base, tipped with reddish- 
brown. covered with long, dark hairs, usually cleft at the 
summit ; anthers orange. L narrow, acute, convolute. Stem 
sparingly branched, lit to 2ft. high. California, 1889. A 
dSstinct species. (O. A F. 1889, p. ltiU. 10L) 

C. p&lUdus (pale). A synonym of C. Jlavus. 

C. Palmerl (Palmer’s). Jl., duter perianth segments spotted, 
recurved at tip ; inner ones white (or yellowish below), with a 
brownish claw and with scattered hairs round the broad, densely 
hairy gland. Stem very slender, lax and flexuous, lft. to 2ft 
high, one- to seven-flowered, bulbiferous near the base. 
California. 

C. PlammeraB (Mrs. Plummer’s). JL of a very delicate shade of 
lilac with a satin-like sheen, as much as 4in. across, the inner 
perianth segments clothed at the base with yellow hairs. 
<. about 2ft. long, broad. Stem strong, branching, many- 
flowered. * California, 1894. A near ally, and possibly a variety, 
of C. oenustus. (G. C. 1894, xvL, p. 133, f. 2L) 

C. P. auros (golden). JL golden-yellow, with an irregular, 
scarlet mmHng across the segments, and crimson and scarlet 
dots among the golden hairs. 1897. 

C. pulehellus parvlflorna (small-flowered). A variety with 
smaller flowers than in the typical Golden Star Tulip. 1875. 
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Caloohortue — continued. \ 

(X Pnrdyl (Purdy’s). fi. white, with claret-purple stains at the 
base and a blotch ox the same colour, covered on the inner 
surface of the segments with silky hairs, which are white, ±in. 
long, but deep claret-purple at the base of the segments. 1. long, 
linear, bright green, glabrous. A. lOin. Habitat not reoordea, 
1898.* A very interesting species. 

C. Tolmlei (Tolmie’s) ft. tubular, tinged or marked with lilac, 
covered and fringed with purple and white hairs : inner perianth 
segments fin. to l±in. long. Stem stouter ana taller than in 
C. ectruleus (to which this species is allied). Oregon. 

C. unifloms (one-flowered) fi. pale lilac with a purplish daw, 
erect, the lower half of the inner perianth segments fin. to lin. 
long, hairy above the small, purple, densely hairy gland ; 
peduncle naked. 2in. to 5in. long. A three or four, linear. 

• Stem slender. 3in. to bin. long, usually one- (but sometimes 
two-) flowered. California, 1868. 

C. unifloms (of Hooker) A synonym of C. lilacinus. 

C. venustna. This species and its varieties are still amongst 
the most attractive of the genus. See Fig. 197. 

C. venustus oltrlnus (Citron-coloured) A synonym of C. luteus 
e itrinus. 

C. v. oculatus (eyed) fi. white, large, each segment marked 
in the centre with a bright red blotch. 1893. 

C. v. plotus (painted) JL white, with rosy spots at the base and 
a brown blotch on eaoh segment, smaller than in the type: 
California, 1896. 

C. V. roseus (rose-coloured) 1L white inside, with a distinct red 
spot on each segment, purplish-rose outside. 1. short, bluish- 
green. 1886. Another variety is pwrpurasoens (purplish) 

G. Weedii (Weed's) fi. deep yellow, dotted and often margined 
with purple, lin. or more in length, covered with slender naira . 
and ciliated ; sepals with a slightly hairy, brown spot. Summer. 

L convolute. Stems leafy. 1ft. high, two- or three-flowered. 
California. 1875. (O. C. 1894, xvL, p. 183, f. 27.) Sm C. o itrinus 
(B. M. 6200), C. luteus Weedii. 

CALODENDRON. Palladia (of Houttuyn) is syn- 
onymous with this genus. 

CALOMEBIA A synonym of Humea (which 
tee). 

OALONNEA A synonym of Gaillardia (which 
tee). 

CALOPETALON. Included under Marian thun 

(which see). 

OALOFSACA About seven species of greenhouse 
or hardy, perennial herbs, shrubs, or under-shrubs, xiatives 
of Asiatic Russia, the Orient, and the Western Provinces 
of India, are included in this genus. Flowers yellow or 
violet, few, rather large. Leaves impari-pinUate ; leaflets 
entire, ezstipellate. 

These plants delight in a mixture of good fibrous loam 
and leaf-mould. Perfect drainage and an open situation are 
essential to their successful cultivation. Whenlieeds are 
procurable they should be sown in heat in spring, and 
when the seedlings are large enough to handle they 
should be pricked off into shallow boxes or pans of light 
soil, and grown on in cold frames until ready for planting 
out in the open ground. The best time for grafting on 
stocks of the common Laburnum is in Spring before 
growth commences. Grafting may be done out of doors or 
under glass. The latter method ’is the quicker and more ’ 
certain of the two. 

•C. grandlflora (large-flowered), ft., calyx five-deft: corolla 
goiaen-yellow, papilionaceous, lin. long; peduncles axillary and, 
together with the raceme, exceeding the leaves. June ana July. 

A z£ln. to 8in. long ; leaflets ovate, shortly petiolulate, Ain. to 
nearly lin. long, entire. 1886. (R. G. 1231.) 

GAIiOFOGON. Syn. Cathea: This genus comprises 
four closely-related species of hardy, terrestrial Orchids, 
natives of North America. To those described on p. 246, 
VoL I., the following shdhld be added : 

C. multlfloriis (many-flowered) fi. amethyst-purple ; stalk of 
the lip having on each side of the base an auricle, the broad, 
irregularly square, retuse, emargin&te, anterior blade having at 
the base a tuft of golden-yellow, nairy lamellae, often purplish at 
base, and before these some popple callt ; peduncle live-flowered. 
1884, 

CALOSACHE. A synonym of Chirita (which tee). 


CALOSANTHUS. A synonym of Oroxyhim (which 

tee). I 

CALOSTEMMA. Only the three, species described 
on p. 247, VoL I., are referred to this genus, and all are 
Australian. They should be grown in a compost of sandy 
loam and leaf -mould, the former preponderating. Propaga- 
tion is effected by offsets. 

C. purpurenm (B. R. 422 ; F. d. S. 1135) Of this there is a 
variety oameum, having bale purple or white flowers, father 
larger than in the type. (B. R. 1840, t. 26.) 

CAL0TKAMNU8. Syn. BUlottia (of Colla). 
Twenty-two Bpeoies, confined to Western Australia, are 
included in this genus. Flowers in lateral dusters or 
spikes, usually turned to one side, immersed in the rachis 
when young, and either protruding and free from the time 
of flowering, or remaining immersed till the seed becomes 
mature. 

CALFUBKIA (named in honour of, Titus Julius 
Calpurnius, an imitator of Virgil ; this genus being nearly 
allied to Virgilia). Ord. Leguminosm. A genus com- 
prising about half-d-dozen species of greenhouse trees or 
shrubs, confiped to South Africa. Flowers yellow ; calyx 
shortly five-deft; standard erect; wings oblong; keel 
incurved, bifid; stamens ten; racemes axillary and 
terminal, the peduncles often paniculate. Leaves impari- 
pinnate, .with many leaflets. The spedes introduced thrive 
in a compost of peat and loam. Propagation may be 
effected by means of cuttings of half-ripened shoots, 
inserted in sand, under a bell-glass, in April ; or by seeds, 
sown on a gentle hot-bed. 

C f lntruaa (intruded) fi. scarcely ±In. long: calyx intruse 
at base ; peduncles flexuous, much longer than the leaves. May 
to August. A, leaflets ten to fourteen pairs, glabrescent, ellip- 
tical, mucronate. 1790. 8m. Virgilia xntrusa. 

C. laaiogyne (having a silky ovary) Natal Laburnum. fL like 
those of Laburnum ; ovary silky with short, white hairs. A, 
leaflets four to ten pairs, elliptical, obtuse or retuse, thinly 
pubescent beneath. 1890. ' 

CALTHA. This genus embraces about nine species, 
distributed over the temperate and frigid regions of .the 
globe. To those described on p. 247, VoL I., the following 
variety should be added: 

C. alpina (alpine).* fi. of a rich orange-yellow, larger than in 
C. palustris (of which this plant is probably a variety), pro- 
duced in great profusion. April and May. A, radical ones 
sub-orbicular or reniform, with crenate margins ; cauline ones 
roundish -cordate, coarsely toothed, sessile, h. lft. to lift. 
Transylvania, 1892. A decided acquisition to the bog garden. 

C. floaxioidea (Ficaria-like) A synonym of C. palustris 
pamattyfolia. . 

CALTHA (of Moanch). A synonym of Calendula • 
(ifrhich tee). 

CALVARY CLOVER. Set Medicago Echinua. 
CALTCANTHUS PR22COE. A synonym of 
ChJmonanth.ua ftragrans (which tee). Calycanthus 
fertiUs is identical with 0. glhucus. 

CALYCERES. A small natural order (about a 
score species) of extra-tropical, South American, dwarf or 
procumbent herbs, ranking between Dvpsacem and Com - 
positm ; they are of botanical interest only. 

CALYC1UM. A synonym of Heterotheca (which 

see). 

CALYCOMX8 (of Brown). A synonym of Calli- 
coma (which see). 

CALYCOMZS (of Don). A synonym of Acro- 
phyUnm (which see). 

CALYCOPTERZS (from IcaXyx, kalyhot , a calyx, 
and pteron, a wing ; alluding to the enlarged calyx lobes 
when the plants are in fruit). Syn. Qetonia. Ord. Com- 
bretacem. A monotypio genus. The species, C. floribunda 
(Syns. O. nutans , Qetonia floribunda), is a diffuse, stove 
shrub, allied to Terminalia , probably no longer in cultiva- 
tion. 
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CALYCOSTEMMA. Included under boloma 
(which see), » 

CALYCOTH2UX. A synonym of Calythrix (which 
see), 

CALYCOTOME. A synonym of Dichilufl (which 
see), 

CALYDERMOS (of Bniz and Pavon). A synonym 
of Nicandra (which tee). 

CALYDOREA (from Tcallot t beautiful, and dorea , a 
gift). Syn. Botherbe. Ord. Iridem. A genus embracing 
about ten species of stove or greenhouse plants, with conn 
rootstocks, natives of the warmer parts of America. Flowers 
blue or yellow, very fugitive ; perianth segments spreading ; 
stamens inserted at the base of the segments ; dusters one 
or more, pedunculate. Boot-leaves terete or narrow-linear. 
Only one species calls for mention here.. For culture, tee 
Glycine. 0 

C. apooloaa (showy). Tahay. JL, perianth-segments bine, 
yellow at base, obovate-cuneate, Xin. long ; spathe lin. to 2in. 
long ; stems one-headed, 3in. to 9in. long, with two or three 
reduced leaves. June. L. radical ones narrow-linear, plicate, 
3in. to Sin. long. Bulb globose, Jin. in diameter, edible. Chili, 
1836. SYN. SxtyrincMum tpedosum (B. M. 3544). 

CALYMENIA. A synonym of Oxybaphus (which 
see). 

CALYFLBCTU8. A synonym of LafoSnsia (which 
see). 

CALYPSO. Oytherea , Noma , and Orchidium are 
synonymous with this monotypio genus. 

CALYPTROCALYX. Two species of unarmed, 
stove Palms, with slender stems, natives of Amboyna and 
Australia, are included in this genus. Flowers arranged as 
in , Oyphophosnix , the males rather large ; spadices very 
long, simple, pendulous, rather thick, long-pedunculate, 
solitary or twin ; spathe solitary, complete, shorter than the 
spadix, deciduous. Fruit mediocre or rather large, ovoid 
or olive-shaped, one-celled. Leaves* terminal, equally 
pinnatiseot; segments linear-lanceolate, the midrib and 
nerves prominent beneath. 

C AX Y PTROGYNE. This genus comprises six or 
eight species, natives of tropical America. Spadices 
simple or branched from the base, long-pedunculate ; 
spathes two, narrow, the lower one pinch shorter than the 
peduncle, cleft at apex, the upper one deciduous, elongated, 
cleft the whole length. ‘Fruit small, oblong or obovoid, one- 
seeded. Leaves terminal, unequally pinnatiseot ; segments 
in few pairs; petioles very short. To the species de- 
scribed on p. 249, Vol. I., the following should be added : 

C. teres (terete). 1. spreading or drooping, consisting, in young 
plants, of two pairs of linear-oblong, tapered leaflets about 2m. 
wide, bright green, with the principal ribs raised ; petioles terete. 
British Guiana. Stove. 

CALYPTROOV. A synonym of Baccanrea (which 
tee). 

CALYPTROSPERMUK. A synonym of Xenodora 

(which tee). 

CALYPTROSTIOMA. A synonym of Diervilla 

(which tee). 

CAL Y8 ACCION . A synonym of Ochrocarpufl 

(which see). 

CALYSPHYRUM. A synonym of Diervilla (whioh 

tee). 

CALYSTEGIA. The seven or, eight species of this 
genus are broadly distributed over temperate and sub- 
tropical regions. Bracts two, ample, persistent. Leaves 
alternate entire or rarely palmately lobed. To the species 
described on p. 249, Vol. I., the following should be added : 

C. silvatica (wood-loving). Jl., corolla white, showy, campanu- 
late ; bracts large, rounded-ovate. July. 1. cordate-sagittate, 
sinuate, obtuse, ample, on long petioles. Stems angular, smooth. 
Hungary, North Africa, <fec., 1815. A vigorous and charming 
• twiner for the wild garden, byn. Convolvulus sylvaticus. There 
is also a pink-flowered form, incamata. 


CALYTHRXX [also spelt €alytrix]. Syn. CaXyto- 
thrix. There are thirty-five species of this genus. ' 

C. rirgftts (twiggy). A synonym of C. tetragona . (B. M. 3323.) 

CALYTRXX. See Calythrix. 

CALYXHYMEEXA. A synonym of Oxybaphus . 

(which tee). 

flAyAMimiiff About a dozen species of stove, 
epiphytal Orchids, natives of tropical America, are in- 
cluded in this genus. Flowers mediocre, solitary, produced 
from the axils of the distiohous leaves. To the species 
described on p. 249, Yol. I., the following should be added : 

C. Lawrenceanum (Sir Trevor Lawrence's). /., sepals and 
petals yellowish-white, the former spotted with reddish-purple, 
most distinctly on the back ; lip deep, dark purple, yellowish- 
white at apex, £in. long ; column yellowish-white, with a purple 
stigma ; peduncles axillary, one-nowered. 1. 14 in. to 3in. long, 
linear, obtuse. Pseudo-bulbs distent, elliptic-oblong, compressed, 
tWo-leaved at apex. Habitat not recorded, 1894. 

OAXASSXA. Syn. Cyanotris. This genus now 
embraces five species, all North American. To those 
described on p. 250, Vol. I., the following should be added : 

C. CuslckH (Cusick’s). Jl. pale blue, 14in. in diameter ; perianth 
segments narrow-oblanceolate, obtuse ; raceme long, moderately 
dense. 1. glaucous, slightly wavy, 14 ft to 2ft. long. 14 in. broad. 
Stem 2ft. to 3ft. high. Bulbs large, clustered. Oregon, 1888. 

A showy species. (G. & F. 1888, L, 172, 174, f. 32.) 

G. Xngelmanni (Engelmann’s). JL bright blue ; perianth seg- 
ments not so distinctly nerved as in the other species ; raceme 
lax. 1. 8in. to 12in. long, about liin. broad, glaucous above. 
Bulbs much larger than in the other species. Rocky Mountains, 


CAXBOGIA. A synonym of Garcinia (which tee). 


CAXEIiIilA. Of recent years Camellias have suffered 
somewhat in popularity. Many have given up their 
cultivation because of the stiffness or formality of the 
flowers; but a few novelties, chiefly from Japan, have 
a distinct and beautiful appearance, being in most 
instances single or semi-double, and deserving of attention 
for conservatory decoration or the covering of back walls 
of cool houses or corridors, for whioh they are well 
adapted. Some of the more desirable varieties are as 
follow : 


Singles a ad Semi-Doubles.— Adelina Patti, single petals 
soft pink, anthers bright yellow; Emin Pasha, semi-double, 
petals deep crimson, anthers yellow: Gerald Waller, not 
quite double, petals soft carmine, and lightly speckled with a 
paler shade, anthers yellow ; Hotoke, a charming single white, 
with deep yellow anthers ; Lady Ardilaun, pure white, with a 
pretty Anemone^ike centre ; Mrs. Lade, double white, of perfect 
form ; Nagaski, semi-double, bright carmine petals ; Takayama, 
petals rich scarlet, a small-flowered, attractive variety; The 
Daimio, single crimson, with large yellow anthers; The 
Mikado, semi-double, petals crimson, margined with white. 
The following are also excellent : Japonica Ajtonii, red, large 
fioWer; J. alba, white, and very floriferous; J. bicolor, 
white, delicately striped with rose ; J. carnescens, rose, large 
flower ; J. rubra, brick red. 


Double*. —‘The list of the double-flowering varieties in Vol. I. 
is so good that it is scarcely necessary to add to their number. 
It will suffice to mention jubilee, flowers of the largest size, 
* with imbricated petals, white, marbled with rose, and Basanqua 
alba, white, winch, unlike most varieties, possesses a fragranoe. 


CAMELLIA SCALE. See Scale Iusecta. 


CAMERA RIA DUBIA. A synonym of Wrightia 
dubia (which tee). 

CAMPABEA. Includes Capanea. This genus em- 
braces -six species of softly- villous shrubs, found only in 
tropical America. Flowers usually pink or white, purple- 
spotted within, large ; calyx broadly Campanulate, with 
five almost leaf-like lobes; corolla tube ample, the limb 
oblique, with five almost equal lobes; stamens .affixed at 
the base of the corolla, slightly exserted ; peduncles 
axillary, somewhat umbellately many-flowered at apex. 
Leaves opposite, soft. To tfce species described on p. 253, 
Yol. I., thd following should be added: . 

C. Humboldtll (Humboldt’s). Jl. densely tomentose outside, 
densely spotted within, otherwise as in' C. OertUdii; peduncles 
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Campanea — continued, 

two- or three-flowered. 1. obliquely oblong, unequal, long- 
acuminate, serrated, as much as 9in. long and iin. broad, densely 
tomentose above, slightly villous beneath. Stem as in C. Oer - 
sfedu^but^ 3f t. long. Costa Rioa, 1853. Sm RhyUdophyUum 

C. Oerstedil (Oersted’s). fl., calyx villous ; corolla greenish, 
spotted with dark violet, l£ln. long, the tube inflated ana curved, 
the limb lin. across ; peduncles nearly twice as long as the leaves, 
three- to five-flowered. 1. obliquely oblong or ovate, slenderly 
acuminate, serrated, 3in. to 7in. long, lin. to 2£in. broad ; 
petioles £in. to lin. long. Stem 2ft. long, rooting. Costa Rica, 
1852. Sm Rhytidphyuum Oerstedii. 

CAMPANULA. About 230 species have been referred 
to this genus ; they are broadly dispersed over the Northern 
hemisphere, being very copious in the Mediterranean 
region. Calyx tube adnate, the limb deeply five-deft or 
five-parted; corolla campanulate, rarely funnel-shaped or 
sub-rotate, short, five-cleft to the middle or rarely nearly 
to the base; stamens free of the corolla, the filaments 
often dilated at base, the anthers free. To the species 
described on pp. 253-8, Vol. I., the following should be 
added. A few plants formerly included hereunder are now 
referred to Adenophora, Musschia, Platycodon, 
Prismatocarpus, Specular!*, Symphyan dra, and 
Wahlenbergia. 

Campanulas, especially the perennial kinds, are some of 
the most useful of hardy flowers. They have not a wide 
colour-range, but they make up for this deficiency by 
furnishing gardens with some of the most beautiful blue 
shades imaginable. Again, they are most accommodating, 
and any ordinary border will suit the tall-growing kinds, 



Campanula — continxeed. 

of which the lovely forms of O. per Hex folia (Fig. 198), the 
hybrid C. Burghalti, the double-flowered varieties of 
C. Trachelium , the time-honoured Chimney Bellflower 
(0. pyramidaUe), and C. glomerata are amongst the best. 

For the rockery there is a delightful section, embracing 
the well-known C. Portenschlagiana , C. valdeneis, C. txir- 
binata, the pretty trailing C. isophylla and C. i. alba, and 
a host of others. The last, together with C. fragilis , are 
favourite subjects for hanging-baskets and for window- 
plants. Others, like C. rapunculoides (a native plant), are 
worthy of"a place in the wild garden. 



Fig. 199. Campanula Medium Calycanthema. 


C. abietina (Abies-like). fl. light blue ; spikes loose, branching. 
July and August. Sterna slender, 9in. to 15in. high. Eastern 
Europe. Plant tufted. 

C. aUlariSBfolia (Alliaria-leaved). fl. * creamy-white, nodding, 
very shortly pedunculate ; corolla hairy, infundibular-campanu- 
late, four or five times longer than the calyx. June and July. 
1. pubescent above, hoary beneath ; lower ones long-petiolate, ' 
ovate-cordate or reniform, crenate- toothed ; upper ones much 
smaller, sessile, ovate. Orient, 1803. SyNS. C. lamii folia , C. 
m&crophylla (B. M. 912). 

C. autumnalis (autumnal). A synonym of Platycodon grandi- 
florurru 

C. (Balchin’s). fl. of a soft pale blue, lin. to 

l£in. across. 1. profusely vanegated with creamy-white and 
pale green. 1895. A beautiful hybrid between C. fragilis and 
C. isophylla alba. 

C. Burghaltl (Burghalt’s). See C. Van HoutteL * 

C. Calycanthema (calyx-flowered). A variety of C. Medium. 

C. olcgana (elegant), fl. blue, pendent, shortly pedicellate, 
disposed in a long, tenninal spike; corolla about l£in. long. 
June and July. 1. ovate-lanceolate, acute, sub- triangular, 
rounded or cordate at base, irregularly toothed ; radical ones 
long-petiolate. h. 2£ft. to 3ft. Siberia. 

C. garg&nloa hlrsnta (hairy), fl. very profuse ; sepals rather 
longer Bind somewhat narrower than in the type ; corolla purplish- 
blue, pale towards the base, saucer-shaped. 1. (as well as the 
stem) densely covered with longish, stiff, white hairs. Flowering 
branches longer and slenderer than in the species. Habit dwarf 
and more trailing. An excellent plant for hanging baskets, 
flower-boxes, brackets in corridors, Ac. 

C. glomerata dahuriea (Dahurian). This appears to be 
merely A dwarf, proliferous forth of the speciqp. 1888. 

C. Grossekii (Grossek's). fl. violet, large, campanulate, dis- 
posed in a long raceme. 1. large, cordate-lanceolate, acuminate, 
the margins coarsely toothed. Stems leafy, 2£ft. high, branching 
at base. Eastern Europe, 1886. A handsome plant (R. G. 1886, 
p. 477, f. 55.) 

C. Henderson! (Henderson’s). A variety of C. earpathiea. 
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Campanula — continued, 

C. Jacobsen (St James’s). Jl. sxfllaiy, on curved pedicels Ufa* 


to 2Ain. long 
corolla 


, deep 

long. — __ . _ 

orate or oborate-oblong, obtuse or sub-acute, narrowed at base ; 
upper ones cordate, half-amplexicaul. h, 2ft, to 3ft. Cape de 
Verde, 1882. Half-hardy under-shrub. (B. M. 6703.) 

C. lamllf olla ( Lami um-leavedX ▲ synonym of C. aUiaritxfolia. 
C. maoranlha (large-flowered). ▲ hybrid form of C. latifolia. 

C. maorophylla (large-leaved). . ▲ synonym of C. atliaria ► 
folia. 

C. Medium Calyeanthema (calyx-flowered). A handsome 
variety, mainly differing from the type in the great? 
and coloured calyx. See Fig. 199. (A. V. F. 33, 34 ; ] 
p. 548.) 

G. mirabilis (remarkable). JL pale lilac, large, seven to ten on 
the branches; corolla c&mpanulate. August and September. 
I, coriaceous, irregularly crenulate-toothed ; radical and lower 
ones elongated-ovate. Hoot napiform. Abcha&ia, 1896. A pretty 
alpine. (oTc. 1898, ii., p. 33, 1 10 ; R. H. 1895, p. 477.) Syn. (7. 
regina. 

C. olympida (Qlympian). Jl. pale blue, very shortly peduncu- 
late, solitary or racemose ; calyx segments spreading or 
reflexed ; corolla obconical-funnel-shapeo, cut into acute lobes. 
Summer. radical ones obovate. petiolate, obtuse, with a few 
crenatures ; middle ones linear, oblong, semi-amplexicaul ; uppev 
ones lanceolate, acute. .Orient Biennial. 

C. pentsgonla (flve-angled). A synonym of Speeularia penta- 
gons. 

C. peraloeafolla wsTtms (largest). A very large variety. 

C. preuantboidea (Prenanthes-like). JL blue, racemose ; 
corolla twice the length of the slender calyx-lobes and almost 
five-parted. 1. about tin. long, ovate-oblong to Janceolate, 
sharply serrated; canline ones mostly sessile. Stems 1ft to 
2ft high. Rocky Mountains, 1873. Syn. C. RoezlL 
C. regina (queen). A synonym of C. mirabilis. 

C. (Boezl’s). A synonym of C. prshanthoides. 

C. laxifraga (stone-breaker). . Jl. violet, fin. to lin. long ; calyx 
foments oblong-lanceolate. L linear or linear-lanceolate, 
‘narrowed to a petiole, entire or crenate from the middle ; canline 
ones linear, entire. Stems 3in. to 6in. high. Caucasus, 1876. 
8 yn. C. tridentata taadfraga (of gardens). 

G. serpyllifolla (SerpyUum-leaved). Jl. blue, sessile: calyx tube 
ovoidTthe lobes obtuse, ciliated. 1. oblong-lanceolate, obtuse 
or refuse, ciliated; radical ones clustered, petiolate; cauline 
ones few, alternate, sessile. Stems tufted, diffuse, procumbent, 
one-flowered. Dalmatia, Ac., 1889. Syn. Edraxanthua ser- 
pyllifolius. 

C. aiblrloa exlmia (choice). JL varying from pale bluish to 
violet, narrow-campanulate ; stem much branched. 1. long, sca- 
brous. Europe, Ac., 1883. Habit dwarf and compact. 

C. strlgoaa (bristly). JL puiple, shortly pedunculate, variable in 
size; corolla glabrous. July and August l. sessile, entire; 
lower ones oblong ; upper ones oblong-lanceolate, acute. Stems 
erect, dichotomously and somewhat divaricately branched. A 
lft to 2ft Syria, Ac., 1819. Half-hardy annual. (B. M. 5068.) 
•C. atyloaa (long-styled). A synonym of Adenophora stylosa. 

C. Tenoret (Tenore’s). A form of C. versioolor. 

C. tridentata saxifraga (three-toothed stone-breaker). A 
garden synonym of C. saxifraga. 

C. turbinata (top-shaped). A variety of C. oarpatMca. 

G. versioolor Tenoral (Tenore's). A neat variety, not exceeding 

C^ZovnlicloyB’). * it of a dear blue ; corolla long-tubular, with 
five short, triangular lobes. L. radical ones rosulate; cauline 
ones linnear. Austrian Alps, 1896. A charming alpine. (G. C. 
1896, it, p. 182, f. 32.) - 

CAMFA1TUMJCA Some five or six species, natives 
of the Himalayas, Malaya, Southern China, and Japan, are 
included in this genus. 

G. gracilis. This now forms a genus by itself. See Lop* 
tooodon. 

G. lano eolata (lanceolate). A synonym of Codonopeis lanceolata . 


CAMPELEPIS. 

see). 


A synonym of Periploca (which 


CAHPELZA (from kampe, bending, and helios , the 
a rm . the flowers bend round towards the sun). Stns. 
Qonatandra , Zanonia . O^D. Commelinacese. A mono- 
typio genua. The species, C. Zanonia, is a robust, stove 
perennial, broadly dispersed over tropical America ; it has 
been introduced, but is probably lost to cultivation. 

CAMPELXA (of Link). A synonym of Deschampsia 
(which see). 


CAMPION. See Silane. 


CAMPION, MOSS. See Silent aeanlie. 


CAMPOMAHESIA (commemorative of Campomanes, * 
a Spanish naturalist). Ord. Myrtacem. A large genus 
(nearly 100 species) of stove or greenhouse trees or shrubs, 
with the habit of Psidium , natives of tropical and sub- 
tropical America. 0. Ivneatifolia , a Peruvian species, has 
been introduced, but is probably no longer in cultivation. 


CAMF8XDXUM [not Captidiwn]. This genus is 
included, by Bentham and Hooker, under Teooma (which 
see), and the oorreot name of O. chilense is T. valdiviana. 

CAMPTOCARPUS. A synonym of Alkanna 

(which see). 

CAMPTOSEMA (from kamptos , curved, and sema, 
standard; in allusion to the curved appendage on both 
sides of the base of the standard). Syn. Bionia. Or d. 
Leguminoem. A genua embracing ten species of sub-erect 
or twining, stove or greenhouse shrubs or under-shrubs, 
confined to South America. Flowers scarlet, showy, 
fasciculate-racemose towards the apex of the axillary 
peduncles ; standard ovate or oblong; wings oblong; keel 
oblong, nearly straight. Leaves pinnately trifoliolate, rarely 
with only one or five to seven leaflets ; stipules deciduous. 
The three species introduced thrive in a compost of sandy 
Wm and leaf-soil, and may be increased by cuttings or by 
seeds. 


C. Dlnnatum (pinnate). JL 2in. long, in a short, stoat 
raceme ; petals ox a pale bnt bright red-purple, straight, narrow, 
obtuse. July. 1. lft. to lift, long, alternate, shortly petiolate ; 
leaflets three pairs and a terminal one, shortly petdolulate, - 
drooping. 6in. to 7in. long, 2111. to 3in. broad, oblong or ovate- 
oblong, obtusely caudate-acuminate. A. 3ft. to 5ft. Brasil, 1888. 
Stove. (B. M. 7582.) 

O. rablonndnm (reddish). JL deep raby-red- standard partly 
reflexed, clawed ; racemes compound, 8in. to lOin. long, drooping, 
many-flowered. 1. distant, long-petlol&te, trifoUolate: leaflets 
oblong or oblong-elliptic, glaucous beneath. Stem as thick as a 
flngerT Southern Brazil. A very handsome climbing, stove 
shrub, ot great length. (B. M. 4608.) 


leaflets o\>long-lanceolate, obtuse, smooth, dull green. Brazil ft). 
Greenhouse climber. Syn. Kennedya splendent (P. M. B. ilL, 
p. 26). 

CAMFYDORUM. A synonym of Polygonatum 

(which see). 


CAMPTEANTHERA ELEOANS. A synonym 
of Marianttaui ccsmleo-pimctatiui (which see). 

Q A MP TLAUTHP8 (from Icampylos, a curve, and 
anthosy a* flower ; in allusion to the incurved corolla-tube). 
Ord. ScrophularinetB. A small genus (four species) of 
greenhouse shrubs, natives of the Canary and Cape de 
Verde Islands, Arabia, and Soinde. Flowers racemose at 
the tips of the branches, often second ; calyx deeply five- 
cleft or five-parted ; corolla-tube elongated, incurved, the 
limb of five spreading lobes. Leaves alternate, linear, 
somewhat fleshy, entire. C. salsoloides has been introduced, 
but is probably lost to cultivation. 


CAMPYIaOCENTRON SCHIEDEI. The oorreot 
name of Todaroa znicrantha (which see). 

CAN ALA. A synonym of Spigelia (which see). 
CANARIA . See Canarian. 

CANARI UM. Syn. Colophonia. This genus em- 
braces about fifty species, mostly natives of tropical 
Asia ; a few are indigenous in Africa and the Masoarene 
Islands, and one Is found in Australia. To the species 
described on p. 259, VoL L, the following should be 
added: 

C. vitiense (Fijian). Jl. yellowish-white, small, paniculate. 
Jr. bluish-black. 1. pinnate* leaflets five to seven, oblong-elliptic, 
obtuse.* Fiji, 1887. A small tree. 

C. seyl&nioum (Cingalese). The correct name of Balsamo&en- 
dron zeylanicum. 
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CAN AST CREEPER. 8m Tropteolum pere- 
grinate. 

CANART CRASS. 8m Pkalaris c&nariensis. 

CANAVALX. See Cannvalia. 

CANAVAXXA. To the species described on p. 259, 
VoL L, the following should be added: 

G. Lnnaretl (Lunaret’s). ft. of a beautiful rose-pink, large. 

Summer, fr, about 6in. long, strongly mucronate at apex. 1. 

trifoliolate ; leaflets glabibus, 5in. to 6in. long, 2gin. broad, 

ovate^imrrowed to an acute apex. Japan, 188L (R. H. 1881, 

CANCERWORT. 8m Veronica. 

CANBOEU3A (of Labillardifcre), in part. A synonym 
of Stylidipm (whioh see). 

GANDY CARROT. See Athauanta Matthioli. 

CANE. A term applied to the stems of Seeds and the 
larger Grasses, to one-year-old stems of Grape Vines, and to 
the stems of Blackberries and Raspberries. 

CANELLA. Syn. Winterana. There are only two 
species of this genus, one being a native of the West Indies 
and the other of Venezuela. Bracts three; sepals five; 
petals wanting; cymes in terminal, almost corymbose 
• panicles. 

CANISTRUM. This genus is included by J. G. 
Baker under JEchmea (which see), the plants described on 
p. 260, Vol. I., retaining their specific names. 

CANTER is a little understood disease affecting Apple, 
Pear, and other trees, but chiefly Ash, Lime, Maple, and 
‘ Hazel. The term in the past has been rather loosely 
applied, and the' condition of the bark usually known as 
Canker has been ascribed to many causes. Even now 
there are numbers who will mot admit that the disease is of 
fungus origin, but prefer to think that it is due entirely to 
errors in cultivation rather than to the ravages of the 
Wound Fungus, Nectria ditiszima. That certain conditions 
of soil predispose trees to the attack of the fungus is 
doubtless correct ; but the real trouble is due to the fungus 
above-named finding a lodgment in cracks of shrunken 
bark, in wounds caused by hail, frost, insect punctures, the 
careless use of the pruning-knife, etc. 

Once the bark is attacked the Wood soon becomes 
involved, and if preventive measures are not taken the 
trees may be killed outright. Amongst predisposing 
causes may be mentioned damp, cold, undrained soils. 
Again, certain varieties are ifiore prone to Canker than 
are others, some of the best dessert Apples, like Blenheim 
Pippin, Cox’s Orange Pippin, and Bibstone Pippin being, 
amongst those most susceptible. 

As stated above, the fungus, as a rule, enters through a 

• wound in the bark, and it spreads rapidly to the parts 

• adjoining the* wood. It may manifest itself first in some of 
the smaller branches, when there is usually a dying away of 
the shoots in the vicinity ; or it may be first seen on the 
trunk itself. There is considerable cracking of the bark 
(see Fig. 200, A) ; and if such cracks are carefully examined 
in spring there will be found groups .of deep red dots. 
These are known as perithecia (Fig. 200, B),. and they 
contain spore-bearing asci. In the autumn previous there 
was another form of fruit developed known as conidia, 
and borne upon white cushions. It is these spores whioh 
give rise to the disease once they find a suitable nidus. 

A visit to the average country orchard will reveal 
numbers of these Cankered trees,, old and unfruitful. 
Not only, too, may the branches be craoked in the way 
already suggested,' but the main trunk may have its bark 
so distorted as to present the appearance shown at 
Fig. 201, in whioh the discoloured affected wood is 
disclosed. 

Directly Canker is noted all diseased shoots should be 
• out away and burned. Portions of stems affected should 


Canker — continued. 



By permission of the Board of Agriculture, 
Fig. 200. Canker dub to Nectria ditissima. 


A, showing piece of Apple tree affected. B, Perithecia, showing 
orifices from which spores escape. 



By permission of the Board of Agriculture, 
Fig. 201. Distorted Bark dub to Canker. 
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Canker — continued. 

also be out out and similarly, treated, afterwards dressing 
the part with Stockholm tar. In the case of old and 
unfruitful trees badly attacked, these should be uprooted 
and burned. 

In the United States tliere is a very destructive disease 
of Apples and Pears, sometimes spoken of as Canker. This 
is of bacterial origin, and has been referred to under Apple . 
and Pear Blight ( Micrococcus amylovoras). This attacks the 
main trunk as well as the smaller branches ; . even the 
blossoms are affected, aid turn black. Boses are also 
affected by Canker due to a fungus. 

CANKER WORM. A name applied by Americans to 
the caterpillars of. certain destructive moths affecting 
Apple trees. One is a near relative of the March Moth 
(Anisopteryx tescularia), which gives trouble in this country, 
and should be similarly treated. The other is Paleacrita 
vernata. The former appears in autumn;, the latter in 
spring. 

CA1TNA. • Nearly ninety specific names are kept up in 
the “ Index Kewensis,” but, according to Mr. J. G. Baker 
(“ Gardeners’ Chronicle,** 1893), a large majority of these 
probably represent garden forms. “ In this genus the 
short outer wrapper of the flower — the three small green 
leaves that remain on the top of the capsule — represents 
the calyx. The corolla is represented by the three longer 
equal leaves, of furnish texture and greenish colour, that 
form the next row. The showy part of the flower consists 
of the stamens, whioh are brightly coloured and put on the ' 
appearance of ordinary petals. These petaloid staminodia 
are unequal in size, and to the margin of one of the inner 
ones the one-celled anther is attached.” All the species 
are natives of tropical or sub-tropical America. 

The new race of Large-flowered Cannes, which the 
florist has evolved by skilful hybridising, marks an epoch 
in this flower. Alike in flowers and foliage, the new. 
Cannae quite outstrip the old; they combine, in fact, 
the gorgeousness of the finest Gladioli with the beauty of 
the Dracaena. They may be used with telling effect in 
the borders in summer, on lawns, or in beds. Indoors they 
are quite as useful, and their season of beauty is a long one. 
They may be planted outside in late spring, affording them 
good rich soil and a sheltered position. They may be left 
out in the more favoured soils, and in the South and WeBt 
of England, if covered with litter in severe weather ; other- 
wise, they are best lifted and stored out of the reach of 
frost. For indoor work, they may be potted in either 
spring or autumn. Wherever grown, they like plenty of 
moisture in the growing season. They are propagated by 
seeds, or by dividing the crowns in spring into 'pieces 
containing from two to three growths. 

To those described on p„ 262, Yol. I., the following 
should be added : 

C. esculent* (esculent). A synonym of C. edulis, from the 
rootstock of which is procured Canna Starch (“ Tous lea Moia”). 

C. grandiflora pleta (large-flowered, painted). Jl. yellow, 
spotted with red. 1885. A handsome and robust, garden variety. 
(B H. 1885, p. 396.) 

C. tudlcA Bert ini (Bert In’s). Jl. dark crimson, very large, borne 
in a spike-like panicle. 1. narrow-ovate, of a beautiful pale 
geen. h. 2ft. to 2jft. 1889. A garden variety of the Indian 

G. L varlegata (variegated). L striped with yellow. Solomon 
Islands, 1887. 

C. (woolly). The correct name of C. Achiras. 

C. latifolia (broad-leaved). The correct name of C. gigantea 
(B. M. 2316). 

C. lllllflara (Lily-flowered). Jl. 4in. to 5in. long, Honevsuckle- 
scented, in a short, terminal raceme ; perianth tubular, the three 
outer petaloid lobes linear-oblong, convolute, reflexed, tinged 
green, the three inner ones straight and extended, recurved at 
end, white, tinted yellowish-green. 1. large, Musa-like, oblong, 
acuminate. Stems stout, erect, h. 6ft. to 10ft. A fine plant. 
(F. d. S. 1055-6; B. H. 1884, 132.) 

G. lutea anrantfaca (orange-yellow). The correct name of 
G. aurantiaca. 


Canna — continued. 

G.jpataoslimbata (spreading, bordered). The correct name of 

G. Beevesil (Beeves'). A synonym of C+Jlaccida. (B. R 2004.) 

C. roaseflora (rose-flowered). Jl. magenta-red. 1885. Garden 
variety. (R. H. 1885, p. 396.) 

Varieties. Some of the best are as follow: 

A. de Montebello, flowers carmine, shaded with orange; 
leave s bri ght green and distinct; good for outdoor culture. 
Aigrette, flowers scarlet with a thin margin of gold, large ; 
leaves deep green ; 3ft to 4ft Alphonse Bouvter, flowers dark 
crimson, of fine form, spikes large and freely produced ; leaves 
bronzy-green, erect ; 3ft ; one of the best for either indoor or 
outdoor culture. American Flag, flowers orange-scarlet with 
a well-marked gold band on the margin of each petal : large and 
of good f orm; best adapted to indoor culture. Ami Jules 
Chretien, flowers chestnut-red, very large, and of great 
substance; leaves green and massive; 3ft. Ami Pichon, 
flowers rich scarlet, of fine globular form, and very free ; 
leaves green ; 3ft to 4ft. Amiral A vellan : there are two distinct 
varieties known under this name, the one sent out by Vilmorin 
and Co. has bright yellow flowers spotted with red, and green 
leaves. The other, sent out by Crozy, has carmine-red flowers, 
with dark bronzy leaves. Both are handsome varieties. Antoine 
jChaNTIN*, flowers very large, deep cerise salmon; leaves 
dark green ; remarkably floriferous and dwarf ; one' of the best. 
Antonin Crozy, flowers rich crimson, larger spikes ; leaves 
dark green, marked with purple ; 3ft to 5ft AuRORB, flowers 
deep orange-red, very laigd and of good form; leaves deep 



Fig. 202. Canna Florence Vaughan. 


green 3ft to 4ft. Austria*, flowers canary-yellow, spotted 
with brown, very large, hnd of grand form ; leaves green, 
long; handsome; 4ft. to 6ft BEaut£ Foitevink, flowers 
bright red: large ; leaves glaucous green ; 3ft. CaPitaine P. dk 
, Suzzoni, flowers bright yellow, slightly spotted; large; leaves 
pale green ; 3ft. to 5ft. Colibri 4 , flowers clear yellow, with 
deep carmine centre; leaves green: 3ft: a distinct variety. 
Comte de Bouchaud 4 , flowers golden-yellow, heavily spotted 
with bright red ; leaves deep green ; 3ft ; a very handsome 
variety. Comte de Ganay, flowers a lovely salmon shade 
margined with yellow, large and fine ; leaves deep green ; 3ft 
to 4ft. Crimson King, flowers intense crimson, splendid spikes; 
leaves bronzy-green ; 3ft. Puchess op York 4 , flowers yellow, 
heavily spotted with red, large, good form, fifad free ; leaves deep 
green ; 3ft. Duke op York 4 , flowers vermilion-red, margined with 
yellow ; leaves green : 4ft ; very free. Florence Vaugh ANjowers 
bright yellow, heavily spotted with scarlet ; 3ft ; see Fig. 202. 
Frederic Ben ary, flowers crimson-red ; leaves green and long ; 
4ft F. Tho mater, flowers bright orange, very large and fine ; 
leaves purple ; 3ft. to 4ft. Geopfrey Saint-Hilaire*, flowers 
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Canna — continued. 

deep orange ; leaves dark bronze ; 4ft. ; free ' and very fine. 
Germania, flowers deep crimson, margined with clear yellow ; 
leaves bold and massive; 4ft. Henry Irving, flowers fine 
orange-scarlet, lower half of petal deep yellow ; 3ft. Italia*, 
flowers scarlet and yellow, 5in. across, freely produced ; leaves 
deep green ; 5ft. to 7ft. Jules Chretien*, flowers crimson, 
large ; leaves dark green ; 4ft. ; a fine variety. Konioen Char- 
lotte*, flowers deep red, with a broad margin, of gold ; leaves 
dark green ; 2ft. to 3ft. ; a splendid variety for indoor culture. 
Niad Crozy, flowers orange-vermilion, large, and flno ; leaves 
green ; 3ft. Paul Bret*, flowers clear amber ; leaves bronzy- 
purple ; 2ft. to 3ft. ; distinct and good. Paul Bruant, flowers 
orange-red, large, tine spikes ; leaves green ; 4ft President 



Fig. 203. Canna President Carnot. 


Carnot*, flowers red, large ; leaves bronzy-green ; 4ft. ; see 
Fig. 203. Quasimodo, flowers vermilion, margined with yellow ; 
•leaves green; 3ft. to 4ft. Sknateur Millaud, flowers deep 
orange; leaves very dark; 4ft.; an effective variety. Simon 
Delausb*, flowers golden-yellow, heavily spotted vermilion ; 
leaves green ; 4ft. ; very* fine. Souvenir D’Antoine Crozy*, 
a more vigorous and improved form of Nlad Crozy. Souvenir 
de Jeanne Charreton, flowers bright orange-red, large ; leaves 
dark green; 4ft. Ulrich Brunner*, flowers deep red, large, 
fine form ; leaves green ; 4ft. to 5ft. ; a splendid variety. 

CAVNXBAI/8 TOMATO. •See Solanum Anthro- 
pophafforiun. 

CAN8C0BA. Syn. Codamba. This genus embraces 
about a dozen species, natives of tropical Airica, the 
East Indies, the Malayan Archipelago, and tropical Aus- 
tralia. 


CANTHXUM . The following synonyms should be 
noted nnder this name : 

C. ehlnease (Chinese). A synonym of Randia dumetorum. 

C. ooron&tum (crowned). A synonym of Randia dumetorum. 

CAP Ay BA Included under Campanea (which eee). 

CAFE PIOW OUT. See Phygeliu* capenaia. 


CAFE OUX-TRBE. See Widdringtoaia jani- 
paroide*. 

CAFE HOEET FLOWER. See Protea meUl- 
fera. 

CAFE FHZLLTREA See Elaodendron 
capenie. 

CAFE POISON BULB. See Buphane disticha. 
CAFE FRXKROSE. See Streptooarpna. 

_ CAFXA. A synonym of Lapagerla (which eee). 
OAFNODZUEC. See Honeydew. 

CAFNODIUK QUBRCINUK. See Oak Fungi. 

CAFNORCHXS. A synonym of Dicentra (which 
see). 

CAFOX.LXN, CAP0ULIN08. These . names are 
applied to the fruits of Cerasus Capuli and Pruuus 
salicifolia. 

CAFPARIS HETBROCUTA. A synonym of 
Masrua oblongifolia (which see). . 

CAPRARTA RIGID A. A synonym of Freylinia 

undulata (which see). 

CAFREOLATE. Furnished with tendrils. 

CAPRIFIGATIOV. A supposed method of assisting 
in the production of figs by means of insect agency. 

See Tig Insects. 

CAPROXTLOV. A synonym of Hedwigia (which 
see). 

CAPSICUM. Additional varieties are Golden Dawn, 
Ruby King, and Bell-shaped. In Gloucestershire, a very 
-large variety, Bull’s Nose, Is grown ; it is mild in flavour, 
and much esteemed by cooks. 

CapeicumB, although such hot subjects, are liable to 
insect pests of various kinds. To eradicate these, XL All 
Vaporiser will prove most effectual, without any detri- 
ment to the plant. 

CAPULXVOS. See Capollin. 

CARA BID JE. See Beetles. 

CARAGANA. This genus embraces about fifteen 
species, natives qf Asiatic Russia and the Himalayas. To 
those described on pp. 264-5, Yol. I., the following variety 
should be added : 

C. arboresoens pendula (pendulous). This only differs from 
the type in having the branenes pendulous. 1887. 

C. pendula (pendulous). A variety of C. arborescent. 

CARAGUATA. Massangea and Schlumbergia are 
included here by J. G. Baker. The species number nearly 
two score, and are found in the West Indies, Guiana, and 
the Andes. Flowers clustered ; sepals erect, imbricated, 
shortly connate at the base ; corolla gamopetalous, the 
oblong segments shorter than the cylindrical tube ; stamens 
inserted at the throat of the corolla-tube ; filament* short ; 
anthers free. Leaves and habit as in Tillnndsia (from 
which this genus differs only in its gamopetalous corolla). 
To the species described on p. 265, Vol. I., the following 
should be added : 

C. An dr ©ana (^ndr^’s). fi. about 2in. long, numerous ; calyx 
and corolla bright yellow ; panicle spike-like, rather lax, longer 
than the leaves; stem and bracts carmine-rose. ’March. 
1. arching, green, 2ft. long, 2in. broad, forming a lax rosette 
Andes of Pasto, 1884. (B. M. 7014 ; R. H. 1884, p. 247, f. 61 
1886, p. 276.) 

C. angustifolla (narrow-leaved), jl. large, few in a dense spike ; 
calyx whitish, the segments oblong, acute ; corolla yellow, tho 
tube cylindrical, 2in. long ; bracts red, large, oblong-lanceolate ; 
peduncle short, with a few reduced leaves, i. in a dense rosette, 
oin. long, lanceolate, channelled from the ovate base to the 
attenuated apex. Andes of Colombia, 1884. Syn. Guzmahia 
Bulliana. 
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Caragn&ta — continued. 

C. Beleana (Dr. Le Bale's), fl. white, disposed in a compound, 
divaricate panicle ; corolla about 2in. long : peduncle about 2ft. 
high. L circinate, 2ft. to 24ft. long, bright green, acuminate, 
dilated at base, lepidote on the under-surface. Origin unknown, 
189L (R. H. 1891, p. 114, f. 27.) 

C. oardlnalU (scarlet). A variety of C. lingulata. 

C. oonifera (cone-bearing). fl., corolla pale yellow, above 2in. 
long, iust overtopping the bright scarlet bracts ; head dense, 
conical, 8in to lOfn. long ; peduncle erect. 1. lanceolate, acute, 
bright green, 2ft. to 3ft. long, 24in. to 3in. broad, forming a dense 
rosette. Ecuador, 1894. (B. M. 7359.) 

C. Devansayana (Devausay’s). The correct name of Guzmania 
Decansayana. 

C. Fuerstenberglana (Fuerstenberg’s). fl., corolla whitish, 
Hin. long; spike simple, multifarious, 2in. to 3in. long, the 
bracts bright red. July. 1. about fifteen in a rosette, lanceo- 
late,* 12in. to 16in. long. Andes of Ecuador, 1883. 

C. Undent, The correct name of Massangea Lindeni. Syn. 

Schlumbergeria Lindeni (B. H. 1883, p. 121, tt. 10-12). 

C. lingulata. The following are varieties of this species, with 
larger and more brightly-coloured outer bracts than the type : 
C. splendent (F. d. S/1091), C. cardinality L H. 1880, t. 674). 

C. magnlflca (magnificent), ft., corolla yellow, iin. longer than 
the calyx; panicle lift.* to 2ft. long, many-branched ; bracts 
reddish-yellow, Uin. long. 1. thirty in a rosette, pliable, lanceo- 
late, above 1ft. long, liin. to 2in. broad, tinged with claret- 
brown. A garden hybrid between C. Zahnii and some robust 
TiUandtia 

C. magnlfioa (magnificent, of gardens). A synonym of C. Osyana. 
C. Melinonia (M. Melinon’s). fl., corolla yellow, liin. long; 
inflorescence a dense, simple, oblong spike, din. long ; peduncle 
shorter thaif the leaves : bracts rea. 1. densely rosulate, 1ft. 
long, l^in. to 2in. broad, lorate, tinged with brown beneath. 
French Guiana, 1879. Syn. Guzmania Melinoki. 

G. Morreniana (Morren’s). fl. yellow, in a large, compact head ; 
bracts bright red ; flower-stem 4in. to 6in. long l. rosulate, 
16in. to 20in. long, 2in. broad, with recurved, acuminate tips ; 
outer ones dark green, gradually passing, by being shaded and 
tinted with violet, into the violaceous floral ones. Rio Cuiaquer, 
Colombia, 1887. (R H. 1887, p. 12.) 

C. mnsaloa (mosaic). (B. M. 6675 ; I. H. 1877, t. 268.) The correct 
name, according to Baker's classification, of the plant described 
by Morren under name of Massangea mnsaloa (which tee, 
on p. 335, Vol. II.). 

C. Osyana (Baron Edouard (Jay's), fl. axillary, solitary, shorter 
than the bracts ; corolla yellow, twice as long as the calyx, 
clavate-tubular, sub-arcuate, the tube elongated, the lobes erect ; 
bracts orange-salmon, imbricated, reflexed • spike compact, stro- 
biliform. X. coriaceous, lift, long, lanceolate, somewhat chan- 
nelled. Stem erect, short, robust. Ecuador, 1835. (B. H. 1885, 
p. 254, tt. 16-17.) Syn. C. magniflea (of gardens). 

G. Peaoookll (Peacock’s! fl. white, densely Bpicate; stem 
covered with bright purple bracts, the upper ones rolled round 
the flowers. 1. lft. long, bronzy-purple above, rosy-purple 
beneath, forming an ample rosette. Probably An dine, 1885. 

G. sangninea (blood-coloured).* fl. clustered at the base of the 
centre of the rosette of leaves ; corolla 2iin. to Sin. long, the tube 
yellowish-white, long, clavate. the three segments white, ovate. 
November. /. in a dense rosette, lanceolate, acute, falcate, thin, 
the lower part green, the upper half or two-thirds strongly 
tinged with bright red on both sides, the outer leaves lft. or more 
in length. Colombia, 1880. Plant stemless. (B. M. 6765 ; 
R. H. 1893, p. 468.) . . 

G. Bohlnmbcrgertl (Schlumberger’s). The correct name of 
Schlumbergeria Morreniana. Syn. Massangea Morreniana (of 
gardens). 

G. serrata (saw-toothed). A garden synonym of Karatas Schere - 
metievni. 

G. splendens (splendid). A variety* of C. lingulata. 

G. stramlnea (straw-like). The correct name of Schlumbergeria 
Morreniana. 

G. vlresoena (greenish). (B. H. 1879, p. 360, t. 19.) The correct 
name of Schlumheryeria Roezlii, Pitcaimia virescens, and Puya 
v iretcent (B. M. 4991) 

flARAT.T.TA Syns. Diatoma , Petalotoma , Sym - 
metria. Seven species are included in this genus ; but 
C. lancewfolia and C. lucida are the only ones that have 
been introduced, and probably they are now lost to 
cultivation. 

CARAUUXA.. This genus includes about half-a- 
dozen species, natives of India and Arabia. To those 
described on p. 265, Yol. I., the following should be added : 
G. ftftiwpaimiatji (campanulate). fl. disposed in a terminal umbel ; 
corolla reddish-brown, velvety, star-shaped, the limb lin. across, 
flat. July. Branches ascending, four-angled, pale green, about 
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• fin. in diameter. Ceylon, 1890. (B. M. 7274; G. 0. 1892, xii., 
p. 369, f. 6L) 

G. Lon til (Lunt's). ft. yellowish-green, * spotted with puiple. lin. 
in diameter, five-looed. Stems quadrangular, smooth, 8ul nigh, 
^□L^hick^conspicuously toothed, marbled with purple. Southern 

CARANDAB. See Carls sa Gar an das. 
CARAPICHEA. A synonym of Ceph&olis (which see). 

GARBENIA (compounded of the first syllables of 
Carduut benedictus , on which plant the genus was 
founded). Syn. Cnicus (of Gaertner). Ord. Composites. 
A monotypic genus. The species is a handsome, dwarf, 
hirsute or pubescent, annual herb, admirably adapted 
for the shrubbery, and thriving in any ordinary soil. 

C. benediota. Blessed Thistle, fl. -heads pale yellow, sessile, 
l^in. high ; involucral bracts in few ranks, abruptly tipped 
with an aristiform or spinescent and pectinately prickly 
appendage. I . blotched and marbled with silvery-white, sinuately 
pinnatifid or laciniate-toothed, the teeth or margins weakly 
prickly. South Europe and North-west America. Syns. Centaurea 
oenedicta, Cnicus benedictus. 

CARBONATE OF LIME. Chalk, shell-sand, and 
marls are all forms of Carbonate of Lime. The marls also 
contain a certain proportion of potash and of phosphoric 
acid. These forms of Lime added to lands deficient in 
this substance have prpved of great value: they are 
capable of neutralising the organic acids contained in sour 
soils, and form a valuable plant-food for many garden 
crops ; they exert a decided beneficial meclmnical influence ' 
upon stiff soils, besides consolidating light, sandy soils, 
liberating the potash, and forming the valuable double. 
Bilicates. Marls are particularly useful in the cultivation 
of Roses. / ' 

CARD AMI NE. Dentaria (see Vol. I., p. 458) and 
Pteroneurum (see Yol. IH., p. 246) are included here by 
Bentham ahd Hooker. As many as sixty species, inhabiting 
the temperate and cold regions, are referred to Gris genus. 

CARDAMOMUM. A synonym of Blettaria (which 
tee). 

CARDIOLOPHTXS. A synonym of Horpestis 

(which tee). 

CARDXOSPERXUM (from cardia , the heart, and 
tperma , a seed ; in allusion to the prominent, white, heart- 
shaped scars on the seed, which indicate its point of 
attachment). Ord. Sapindacea. A genus embracing 
upwards of a dozen species of .climbing shrubs or herbs, 
nativos of tropical and temperate regions. C. Hali- 
cacabum (Heartsoed or Heart Pea) is largely used 
medicinally, and its leaves as a vegetable by the natives. 
The species have no horticultural value. 

GARDOPATXUX (from kardia , a heart, and pathos , 
suffering ; formally employed medicinally in oases of heart 
disease). Syn. Brotera. Ord. Composite. A small genus 
(two species) of half-hardy, perennial, Thistle-like herbs ; 
one is a native of North-west Africa and the other is found 
in the Orient. Flower-heads blue, very numerous, sub- 
sessile, disposed in a dense, leafy, very spiny corymb ; florets 
equal ; involucre ovoid-dblong, with the bracts in many 
series ; receptacle small, densely bristly ; pappus palere 
numerous, in one or two series. Leaves alternate, once or 
twice pinnatisect, the lobes spiny. C. corymbosum is a 
useful plant for associating with tall subjects or for placing 
at the back of borders in ordinary soil, and only requires 
protection from frost. Propagated by division. 

G. corymbosum (corymbose), fl. -heads ovate-conical; florets 
eight to ten. X, -radical ones Oblong, pinnately parted ; caullne 
ones narrower, gradually diminishing. Sterns di- or trichoto- 
mously-branched, densely corymbose, h. lft. Greece, Ac., 
1871. (R. G. 692.) Syn. Carthamus corymbotut (S. F. G. 844). 

* CARDTJNCELLUS. Syn. Onobroma (of Gsertner). 
About fourteen species, mostly natives of the Me$terranean 
region, are included in this genus. Leaves alternate, spiny- 
toothed or lobed. 
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CAKDtrxrs. The proper name of Cnicus benedictus 
(mentioned under this heading on p. . 266, Yol. I.) is^ 

O&rbenia benedicta (which see). 

CARELIA (of Adanson). A synonym of Ageratum 
(which see). 

CAEE X. Upwards of 800 species have been referred 
to this genus, but probably not more than 500 are entitled 
to rank as such ; they are copiously dispersed over tem- 
perate and frigid regions, but few being found within 
the tropics, and those on mountains. To those described on 

р. 267, Vol. I., the following should be added : 

C* arenaria (sand-loving). JL, spikelets rather large, ovoid, all 
simple and sessile, usually crowded eight or ten together in a 
terminal spike of lin. to 2in. Summer. Rootstock creeping, 
often many feet, emitting small tufts or single stems from a 
few inches to lift, in height and leafy at base. Europe 
(Britain), in maritime sands. 

C. bnuwoa (brown). Jl., inflorescence long, lax; peduncles 
often several from each sheath, the lowest exserted lin. to 
8in., slender, nodding, sometimes bearing three to ten spikes. 

1. two-thirds the length of the stem, $in. broad. Stems 1ft. to 
3ft. high, slender. Himalayas, Australia, Ac., 1892. Half- 
hardy. Syn. C. gracilis (R. H. 1892, p. 383). There is a form 
variegata , having leaves stiiped with white. 

C. Drymeia (Drymeia). A synonym of C. sylvatica. 

C. gracilis (slender). A synonym of C. brunnsa. 

C. japonloa (Japanese). A garden name for C. tristachya. 

с. maxima (greatest). A synonym of C. pendula. 

C. panlcnlata (panicled). Jl., spikelets brown, numerous, 

* crowded into a compound spike or panicle sometimes 4in. to 
5in long Early summer. 1. sometimes longer than the stems 
and lin? to *in. broad. Stems 1ft. to 4ft. high, more or less 
triangular. Europe (BritainX Ac. A stout species, forming 
large tufts. 

C. aoaposa (scaposeX fl. brownish ; spikelets lin. to lin. long ; 
cymes three or more to a scape, lin. to 2in. broad ; scapes longer 
or shorter than the leaves, stout, erect. W inter. 1 . , radical ones 
lft. long or more, 2In. broad, elliptic-lanceolate, acuminate at 
both ends ; petioles sometimes 3in. to 4in. long. South China, 
18Q3. Greenhouse. (B. M. 6940.) 

C. secta (cutX A. «P^ke lax, slender, drooping ; Bpikelets pale 
brown, f. rigid, fiat, keeled, piuch longer than the culms, lin. 
broad. Culms densely tufted, harsh, leafy, three-angled, lft. to 
2ft. high, with scabrid edges. New Zealand, 187a 
C. trlstaohya (three-spikedX A, male spike solitary, linear, 
pedunculate; females twin, linear, approximating, slightly 
pedunculate. L linear, striped with white. A. lft. Japan. 
Useful in pots for room decoration. Syn. C. japonxca (of gardensX 
C. Vilmorinl (Vilmorin'sX A graceful ahd very distinct specif, 
with long and very narrow, densely-tufted leaves. New Zealand, 
1897 It is easily increased by division of the tufts or by seeds. 
(R. H. 1897, p. 79, f. 26X 

In addition to the above, C. trifida and C. virgata are in culti- 
vation, but are at present rare. 

OAJtICA. Including Vasconcellea. About a score 
species, natives of tropical America, forin this genus. 
Flowers white, yellow, or greenish, unisexual and some- 
limes hermaphrodite ; corolla of the male flowers salver- 
Bhaped, with an elongated tube ; female flowers having five 
erect petals. < 

CARIBSA. Arduina (described on p. 109, Yol. I.) 
is regarded by Bentham and Hooker as synonymous with 
this -genus, which embraces about twenty species, natives 
of Africa, tropical Asia, and Australia. 

C. Arduina (Arduina). The correct name of Arduina bispinosa. 
CARUNA C. Chameleon is a synonym of C. acaulis. 

n a UT. mfflVICA. This genus embraces about thirty 
species, natives of tropical America and the West Indies. 
To those described on p. 268, VoL I., the following should 
be added : 

C. Caput-Medus» (Medusa's^headV A pale greenish- white, 
filamentose, forming dense heads. L 3ft. to 4ft. long, cuneato- 
flabelliform, thickly plicate and bisected to the middle ; segments 
three- to five-cleft, multifld towards the apex ; ultimate segments 
recurved, acute. Habitat unknown, 1890. A handsome, steml«s 
plant. (B. M. 7118.) 

C* eieganB (elegant). 1. fan-like, 3ft. across, divided into four or 
five segments, whicn are again deeply cleft into narrow divisions. 
1889. An ornamental, Palm-like plant 


C&rludovioa — continued. 

C. Gardnerl (Gardner’s). Jl. spirally disposed : spadix cylindrical; 
spathe four-leaved ; peduncles axillary. 1. obovato, narrowed to 
tne petioles, bifid to the middle; lobes erect, oblong-ovate, 
acuminate. Brazil (J. B. ii. 29, tt. 34.) 

C. graolUfl (slenderX Jl., spadices pendulous, 4in. long, axillary, 
pedunculate, covered with twisted threads. L alternate, 2ft to 
24ft. long, bipartite, the divisions 2in. to 3in. broad, lanceolate, 
plicate, with ribs raised on the upper surface, bright green 
above, paler beneath. Caudex erect, waving. West Indies. 
SYNS. C. Plumitri , Salmia palmifolia. 

C. lAtifolla (broad-leaved). Jl., spadix 2in. to 3in. long, scarcely 
rising above the spathe, with wavy stamens ; scape short, thick, 
concealed by several spathe-leaves. 1. springing from the top of 
the root, spreading, petiolate, lift to 2rb. long, rounded-flabelli- 
form, strongly ribbed, bifid at apex, the lobes laciniate ; petioles 
4in. to 6in. long. West Indies, Ac. Syn. Ludovia latifolia (B. M. 
2950-1X 

C. Laucheana (Lauche’sX l. large, ensiform, plicate, green, 
coriaceous, bilobed at the apex, sheathing at base. Antioquia, 
1893. Nearly allied to C. plicata. Syn. Salmia Laucheana (G. C. 
1893, xiil, pp. 442, 481, f. 72X 

C. tplcrooephala (small -headed). Jl., spadix Jin. long, covered 
with pale yellow flowers and long white filaments ; snathes two, 
opposite, lin. to liin. long. Spring. 1. numerous at the top of 
the stem, lOin. to 18in. long, split to below the middle into two 
lanceolate, finely acuminate segments; petioles very slender. 
Stem 3iin. high, throwing out subterranean suckers. Costa Rica. 
1880. (B. M.7263.) 

C. p almif olia (Palm-lea vedx A provisional name for a plant 
introduced by B. 5. Williams and Son. * 

C. plicata (folded). Jl. , spadix Bin. long; rachis dense-flowered, 
much shorter than the petiole ; spathes four, 4in. long. 1. more 
or less deeply bifid, 3ft. to 44ft. long ; divisions ovate-lanceolate, 
acute or rounded at apex, argutely plicate towards the base. 
Caudex thick, weody, erect, lft. high, rarely taller, with a ter- 
minal tuft of many leaves. Brazil and Colombia. 

C. Plumerli (Plumer's). Jl ., spadices axillary, pedunculate, 
pendulous, cylindrical, 4in. long ; bracts Spathe-like, somewhat 
greyish. 1. seven or eight at the apex of the stem, bifid to the 
middle, 24ft. long, 8in. broad, plicate, rigid, very shiny, paler 
beneath; segments oblong, acute. Stem radicant. Marti- 
nique, Ac. 

C. Plurnlerl (Plumier’sX A synonym of C. gracilis. 

CARMICHJELIA New Zealand is the headquarters 
of the eighteen or so species embraced in this genua. To 
the one described on p. 269, Yol. I., the following should 
be added : 

C. Enroll (Enys’X This species forms hard, compact patches lft. 
to 4ft. in diameter, and scarcely rising lin. above the surface of 
the ground ; in fact so dense are the branches that it is Impossible 
to thrust the finger between them. New Zealand, 1877. 

C. Mullerlana (Muller’s). Jl. whitish, striated purple, small, 
solitary or in pairs in the axils of the leaves. 1., leaflets one 
to three, small, olwvate, emarginate, about lin. long, on a 
rather longer petiole. Branches slender, compressedjpinnately 
branched ; branchlets filiform, compressed, h. about 2ft. 1887. 

CARNATION. This lovely flower, which within tho 
past decade has been considerably improved by the florists, 
bids fair to regain the popularity it enjoyed with the old- 
time gardeners. Colour, constitution, and form all show a 
considerable advance upon those 'varieties that were in 
existence even fifteen years or less ago. The flower is one 
of the oldest of which we have records, and Mr. Douglas 
informs us that even the much-prized yellow Carnation was 
grown in London towards the close of the sixteenth century. 
Popular as it is with a very large number of gardeners, it 
would be even more extensively grown were its mdrits as a 
town plant more widely known, as well as its comparatively 
easy cultivation. Perhaps the most important improvement 
is manifest in what are known as Border varieties, lists of 
which will be found under the headings of “ Selfs ” and 
“ Fancies.” In the Malmaison section, too, there has been a 
steady advance, especially as regards colour, though it must 
be confessed that this section seems more than ordinarily 
susceptible to fungoid diseases. For the benefit of the 
amateur we may say that the Selfs are of one colour only , 
whereas the Fancies comprise those varieties which, on 
account of their colours, do not fall witbin any of the other 
olasses enumerated in Vol I. ; for instance, those with a 
yellow or a white ground, or those mottled, flaked, or 
spotted with various colours. 
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Carnation — continued. , 

Culture. Some considerable space is devoted in Vol. I. 
to cultural details. There are, however, one or two points 
which may with advantage be touched upon here. First, in 
relation to propagation by seed, which is the method 
employed for raising new varieties. By far the best results 
are obtainable by careful hybridisation. Care must, how- 
ever, be taken not to mix the classes. Selfs should be 
cross-fertilised with Selfs, Fancies with Fancies, &c. 

Border Carnations are best planted from September to 
November in specially prepared quarters as advised in Yol. I. 
They may either be arranged in beds or in borders. 
They are generally propagated by layers in autumn, a 
form of increase already explained, but very plainly 



Fig. 264 . Layered Carnation Shoot. 


shown in the illustration (Fig. 204). Those, however, 
who exhibit, grow the plants in pots. This is what Mr. 
Douglas, the -Carnation specialist, says upon the subject 
in the “ Book of Gardening ” : 

The layers are inserted when ready in what the trade - 
term “ sixties,” two plants in a pot,” and they are wintered 
in garden-frames. They are placed fairly close to the 
glass, in order that they may have the full benefit of light 
and air. In some districts damp is troublesome, doing 
some damage to the leaves by what is termed “ spot,” but 
free ventilation will usually prevent its appearance. The 
work during winter consists in keeping the plants clean 
by removing dead and decaying leaves, stirring the soil 
on the Burface, and by paying careful attention to the 
watering. In March they must be transferred to their 
flowering-pots. Two plants should be placed in a pot 8in. 
in diameter, or three in one 9in. The pots must be 
drained well, and the compost packed in firmly around the 
plants. In the process of transferring the plants from the 
small to the large pots, care must be taken not to disturb 
the roots more than is absolutely necessary. As the plants 
are repotted, they should be placed again into garden- 
frames until they are established, when the best way to 
treat them is to stand them out in the open air on a hard 
bottom of ashes. When the weather is mild, and the 
potting is not done until after the middle of March, it may 
be as well to stand them out-of-doofs at once, as in the 
spring the frames are often required for half-hardy and 
tender plants. The flower-sticks ought to be placed to the 
plants very soon after they go out-of-doors, as high winds 
may snap off valuable plants closo to the surface of the 
ground. - 

Careful attention must be given to watering all through 
the season, and as soon as the flower-buds show colour, the 
plants must be removed to the greenhouse, where they are 
to flower. Green -fly and thrips between them will 


Carnation — continued. 

jdis figure both leaves and flowers if not dealt with at. the 
outset. Fumigation must therefore be resorted to. To. 
prevent the “ grass ” from drawing up weakly, air must be 
freely given, and when the flowers open they must be 
shaded from bright sunshine to preserve their beauty as 
long as possible. . About the end of July layering may be 
commenced, and it will be better to place the plants out-of- 
doors, as the layers become 7 drawn if the plants are kept 
under glass. Those plants growing in the open borders 
should be layered, of course, where they are. To do this 
scratch some of the ordinary garden-mould away from the 
base of the plants, replacing it with the compost already 
recommended. 

Tree Carnations require rather different treatment. As 
the growths are mostly found up the main stems, they 
cannot very readily be layered, and are propagated by 
slips from the main stems of the plants. These strike 
freely in hot-beds, or early in the season, in a forcing- 
house with a little bottom -heat. The temperature of the 
house should be about 55deg. If possible, the bottom- 
heat should be kept about 80deg. to 90deg. The slips 
will readily form roots in sixty-sized pots ; when the young 
plants are established, they should be potted singly, and 
gradually inured to greenhouse culture. From May until 
the end of September Tree Carnations do best out-of-doors. 
The -best potting soil for Carnations is three parts of good 
loam, one part of decayed manure, and one part of leaf- 
mould ; sand to be added to lighten heavy soils. Mortar 
rubbish, broken up and run through a Jin. sieve, is also 
excellent to mix with the compost. 

Malmaisons are also subjects for greenhouse treatment, 
except in summer. They require a minimum night tem- 
perature in winter of 55deg., rising in the daytime to a 
maximum of 65deg. They may be propagated similarly to 
the Tree Carnations. Great care with the watering must 
be observed in winter, as errors in this respect predispose 
the plants to fungoid attacks. 

Besides the pests enumerated in Yol. I*, and such diseases 
as Fairy Bing Spot, Rust, and Carnation Maggot, dealt with 
under special headings in the present volume, there are 
some few. others which call for remark here. -First as to 
Earwigs. These destroy the petals, or so disfigure entire 
flowers, that they are useless. They are best trapped 
according to the methods detailed under Earwig! . Thrips 
attack the flower-buds, and in the open they should be 
syringed with weak Kerosene Emulsion ; while under glass 
they are best destroyed by fumigation. 

One of the most insidious pests which of late years have 
been discovered is a species of Eelworm ( Tylenchus ) ; this 
feeds in the stem, causing it to swell, burst, and eventually 
to die. Frequently these pests are introduced with potting 
soil^; therefore, the greatest care must be observed. 
These Nematoid worms are very plentiful on grass lands, 
and where the soil has been obtained from such a source 
it would be prudent to first bake it. Those who keep 
large quantities of potting material stock it at least 
six months before using. The Eelworms are exceedingly 
minute, and thus readily escape observation. They show a 
marked partiality for the leaves of old plants. Where 
plants are badly infested they should be burnt, and the soil 
baked. 

Cats-and rabbits have a weakness for Carnation M grass ” 
at all seasons ; while in spring the sparrows play havoc 
with ;t, especially when the weather is severe. The best 
protection is afforded by pieces of narrow-meshed netting 
stretched over sticks bent Semi-circular fashion and well 
pegged down at the sides. Black cotton stretched 
diagonally across the plants will, at any rate for a time, act 
as a deterrent against sparrows. 

Under glass Red Spider is occasionally troublesome in 
dry weather. It may, however, like Green-fly and thrips, 
be ousted by fumigating. 
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Carnation— con tinned . 



Fig. 205. Self Carnation Mrs. Janes Douglas. 


Varieties. The following in their respective classes 

may be recommended : 

Crimson Bisarres. — Bruce Findlay, Edward Rowan, 
George Rudd, J. D. Hextall, J. S. Heddkrley, John 
Harland, Master Fred, Patriot, Phcebe, Thaddeus, Virgil, 
and W. Wardle. 

Pink and Pnrple Bisarres.— Autocrat, Harmony, Melody, 
Niobe, Squire Penson, and William Skirving. 

Scarlet Bisarres.— Biretta, Dr. Hogg, Duke of York, 
Joseph Crossland, Othello, Robert Houlgrave, Robert 
Lord, and Robert Monk. 



Fig. 206. Fancy Carnation Czarina. 


Carnation — continued. 

Purple Flakes.— Agricola, Bernard. Charles Hen wood. 
Florence Nightingale, Magpie, Mrs. Douglas, ana 
Squire Whitbourn. 

Bose Flakes.— John Keet, Lady Mary Currie, Mrs. 
Rowan, Rosamundi, Rose of Stapleford, Sybil, 'Thawa, 
Tim Bobbin, and William of Wykeham. 

Scarlet Flakes. — Alisemond. Cannell Junior, Ceres, 
Fred Phillips, Guardsman, Matador, Miss Constance 
Grahame, and Robert Cannell. 

Fancies.— Brodrick, yellow ground ; Cardinal Wolsey, yellow 
ground ; Czarina (Fig. 206), yellow, with scarlet markings ; Don 
Juan, buff, flaked purple ; George Cruickshank, orange-buff, 
flaked crimson; Miss Mackenzie, * buff, flaked rose; Mogul, 
yellow, with red markings ; Pelegia, deep pink, flaked light 
heliotrope ; Perseus, yellow ground, edged orange-red ; the 
Czar, yellow ground, with purple margin ; and Zanzibar, yellow 
ground, spotted with scarlet. 

Malmalsons.— Lady Grimston, pinkish-white ; Lord Rosebery, 
deep rose, very fragrant ; Mrs. Martin-Smith, rose-pink ; Nell 
Gwynne, pure white; Prime Minister, bright scarlet; 
Trumpeter, rich scarlet. 

SelflL— Amy Robsart, rich scarlet; Bendigo, bluish-purple ; 
Boadicea, rosy • scarlet, excellent for the border ; Britan- 
nia, deep yellow; Cinnamon; Columbus, lavender; Dick 
Donovan, blush-white; Kndymion, salmon-pink; Garville 
Gem, heliotrope; Germania, deep yellow; Her Grace, blush- 

R ink, changing to pure white ; Isinglass, deep scarlet ; 
Irs. Colby Sharpin’, cinnamon, excellent for the bonier; Mrs. 
James Douglas, rich carmine rose, of fine form (see Fig. 205); 
Nox, crimson-maroon; Silver Strand, white; and water 
Witch, blush-white. 

Tree or PerpetuaL— COmus, white, vigorous; Julian, rich 
scarlet ; Patrocles, scarlet, free ; Primrose DAY, yellow ; 
Regalia, rose-pink; Sardis, clear pink; Sylvanus, purple; 
Uriah Pike, dark crimson ; William Robinson, rich scarlet ; 
Winter Cheer, bright scarlet. 

CARNATION FAIRY RING SPOT (Hetero- 
sporium echinulntum) . This dise&so is due to a well- 

characterised fungus, whose clusters of fruit are borne in 
rings on light-coloured spots on the upper and under 
surfaces of the leaves as w ell as npon the leaf-stalks. The 
disease is a most destructive one under glass. Predisposing 
causes are great fluctuations of temperature, watering 
overhead, and lack of air. When once plants are badly 
attacked, there is little chance of cure, and they had better 
be polled up and burned. In the case of light attacks, 
all the diseased leaves should be removed, the plants 
isolated, and the remainder sprayed with potassium 
• sulphide ($oz. to lgall. of water). If this is not done, the 
disease wjill be certain to appear the following season, as 
it is tided over the winter by means of sclerotia; these 
in spring yield conidia, which*, on coming in contact with 
Pink or Carnation foliage, begin again the cycle. 

CARNATION MAGGOT ( Hylemia nigrescens). 
This is a formidable - pest of the Carnation cultivator. 
The insect responsible for the mischief belongs to the order 
Diptera , and is the grub of a small black fly somewhat 
resembling the common house-fly in appearance. This 
insect deposits its eggs npon the leaves of Carnations,* 
usually selecting seedlings or prepared cuttings and layers. 
Less often older plants are attacked. From the eggs 
hatch out yellowish-white grubs, which feed upon the pith, 
leaving little more than a skin covering. If infested 
Carnations are constantly examined, there will be found 
some whitish streaks. The only thing then to be done is 
to dislodge the pests by opening the foliage with a pin or a 
needle, and burning the dead and decaying portions. The 
plants may also be sprayed about the time the insects 
are on the wing with some distasteful insecticide — a 
solution of soluble .petroleum (a wineglassful to lgall. of 
warm water), or even with weak Kerosene Emulsion. 

CARNATION RUST {Puccinia arenarix). This 
fungus attacks both Pinks and Carnations, as described in 
Yol. III., p. 248, under Puccinia. It is also common 
on many wayside plants belonging to the same Natural 
Order. A weak solution of Condy’s Fluid will probably 
prevent it from spreading. 

CARNEOUS. Flesh-coloured. 
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Fio. 207. Dion.ea muscipula. 

CARNIVOROUS PLANTS. This term is usually 

applied to genera like Drosera , Pinguicula , Nepenthes , 
Dionma , and Utricularia , Which are thought by some to 
possess the power of absorbing nitrogenous substances 
through their leaves, and digesting them within their 
tissues. Several of the best known are British plants — 



Fio. 208. Drosera rotundifolia (natural size}. 


Drosera rotundifolia and D. intermedia for instance. The 
most interesting of all, however, icf Dionma muscipula (Fig. 

207) , or Venus* Fly-trap. 

Others regard these plants as insect-catching rather than 
insect-eating, their contention being that the plants have 
no power to cast away the captured prey, which gradually 
decays upon the leaf. In fact, it has been observed that 
when the creature trapped proves to be a rather large 
insect, or perhaps a spider, the decomposition that follows 
after death frequently causes the destruction of the leaf. 

As Drosera rotundifolia 
will serve as Well as any 
to illustrate the funotionf 
of these interesting plants, it 
has been selected here (Fig 

208) . The leaf is the interest 
ing part of the plant. It bean 
on its upper surface a large 
number of filaments, oi 
tentacles, as they are usually 
called. Some large leave* 
have as many as 250, but 
usually there are not mor* 
than 100. Those in the 
marginal row, which ar< 
often $in. in length, spreaci 
out in the plane of the 
surface of the leaf ; the 
members of the next row 
ore shorter and rather more 
erect, and so on, till those 
in the central part of the 
leaf are very short and quite 
erect (see Fig. 209). There 
are a very few long tentaoles 
on the upper part of the 
leaf-Btalk. At the extremity 
of each tentacle is a gland Burronnded by a globule of 
a dear fluid of the consistency of gum. It is not certain 
whether the tentaoles are hairs modified to perform a 
special duty, or prolongations of the leaf itself; but at 
ahy rate the framework of the 
leaf enters into them, as will 
be seen in the much-magnified 
drawing of one of the glands 
(see Fig. 210). The central spiral 
threads are in connection with 
the fibro- vascular system of the 
leaf ; outside of them are two or 
three layers of Bimple ceils con- 
taining a purplish fluid, which 
undergoes a change when the 
gland is irritated. The pale 
green leaf, with its crimson ten- 
tacles, surmounted with glistening 
drops of liquid, looks very beau- 
tiful in the sunshine, and well 
earns for the plant the common 
name of Sundew. The plant is 
at its best in July and August, 
and flowers in the latter month. 

c,™™ „ Fio. 210. Gland of Drosera 

Suppose a tiny fly to aught rotundifolia 

upon the central part of a (much magnified), 
leaf, it will be held there by 
the sticky substance surround- 
ing the glands on the tentacles. The glands at once 
begin secreting a watery fluid olosely resembling pepsin 
in its properties, and which, like it, dissolves organic 
food. At the same time an impulse travels along the 
fibro -vascular system to the outer tentacles. These in 
the course of an hour gradually turn over, the nearer ones 
first and the remoter ones later, on to the insect, and 
there pour out the same fluid. When, after a few days, 



Fig. 209. Leap of Drosera 
rqtundifolia 
( magnified two diameters). 
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the nutritive substances have been dissolved out, the 
tentacles regain their original position. Should the fly be 
caught on one side of the leaf, usually the tentacles of 
that side only are inflected. Often the edge of the Jeaf 
bends over as well as the tentacles. The marginal tentacles 
turn inwards and carry the fly, or what not, to the centre 
of the leaf, there to be acted on, if it should be caught 
on them alone. Darwin says that on examining a dozen 
plants, having fifty-six fully-expanded leaves, he found 
thirty -one with dead insects or their remains, and on one 
large leaf the remains of thirteen distinct insects. He 
mentions the. case of a butterfly — the Small Heath 
(Ooenonympha pamphUus ) — being caught, and we have 
on two occasions found a specimen of the small Blue 
Dragon-fly firmly held, though by no more than one leaf. 

If the substance deposited on the leaf contains a good 
supply of nitrogen compounds easily dissolved, such as raw 
meat, hard-boiled eggs, or fragments of insects, the move- 
ment of the tentacles is very rapid. Darwin mentions an 
instance in which a piece of raw meat placed on a gland 
caused inflection in five or six minutes, whereas a piece 
Qf cinder only caused movement in about four hours. 
Tickling or repeated touching will in time cause the 
tentacles to inflect, but a tap will not ; so that the wind 
blowing blades of grass against the plant does not cause 
unnecessary action and a waste of energy. The centre of 
irritability seems to be in the gland, for if this is cut 
off the tentacles will not inflect, whereas almost the 
tiniest particle of nitrogenous matter deposited on the 
gland will cause motion, testifying to its great sensitive- 
ness. As a result of stimulation the purple particles in 
the cells of the glands aggregate into variously-shaped 
masses, which float about in a now colourless fluid. 

In the case of Dionsea muscipula the sensitive bristles are 
situate in the centre of each lobe of the leaf. When these 
are touched, the outer edges close up, thus preventing the 
escape of the fly or other intruder. 

CARNIVOROUS SLUGS (Testace Ha). Some points 
in connection with these useful Slugs are dealt with 
in Vol. IV., under Testacella. There, however, but 



Fig. 211. Carnivorous Slug (Testacella haliotidea). 


two species are mentioned — T. haliotidea (Fig. 211) 
and T. Maugei. There is a third, T. scutellum. The 
first-named species is fairly abundant in certain districts — 
Oxfordshire, for instance — though the Slugs are seldom 
recognised as beneficial to the gardener, and are 
often destroyed. They are, however, chiefly confined to 
the South-west portion of England. A popular but 
erroneous impression is that these Slugs do not come out 
of the soil; but they have been frequently found upon 
lawns when searching for worms with a light, and upon 
gravel walks. Nor do they confine their attention entirely 
to worms ; they will not hesitate to attack Slugs of other 
species. Their method of attack on worms is to seize their 
unfortunate prey some distance up, inflict a wound — 
probably by means of the toothed lingual ribbon — and draw 
it in thus doubled up. The worms are not swallowed alive. 
'T. scutellum differs chiefly from T. haliotidea in being of a 
more pronounced yellow, while the lines on the back meet 
in front of the shell instead of merging under its edge. 
T. Maugei has a much larger shell than the other two 
species. 


CARPXSNTXSRIA. In the Southern counties - of 
England this very fine shrub is quite hardy, but North of 
London it requires the protection of a wall, or even of 
a cool greenhouse. It is by no means exacting in its 
cultural requirements so long as the soil is fairly rich, 
moist, and well drained. It is a rather difficult plant to 
strike from cuttings, but it may be readily propagated 
by layering. The layers should be tongued, and a little 
damp moss and sand pressed into and over the incision, 
the whole being kept moist by frequent syringings. 

CARPINUS. Of this genus there are nine species, 
broadly dispersed over North temperate regions. To those 
described on p. 272, Vol. I., the following should be added : 
C. carollniana (Carolina). A synonym of C. americana. 

C. japonioa (Japanese). Jl., male catkins cylindric, with 
spreading, ovate bracts ; females large, ellipsoid, with large, 
toothed, imbricated bracts. 1. lanceolate-ovate, long-pointed, 
doubly serrated, 2in. to 4in. long, Jin. to l£in. broad ; petioles 
iin. to* 4 in. long, and, as well as the brancnlets and peduncles, 
rusty-tomentose. Japan, 1889. A dwarf tree. 

C. Ostrya (Ostrya). A synonym of Ostrya virginica. 

CARPOGAPSA. This is a genus of very small Moths, 
one species of which is exceedingly destructive to Apple 
trees — C. pomonella , or Codlin Moth. Occasionally, too, 
the larvae of another species (C. splendidana) are found in 
Walnuts, though more usually in Acorns. 

CARPODETES RECURVATA. A synonym of 
Stenomesson recurvatum (which see). 

CARPOLTZA. SYn. Hessea. This genus is mono- 
typic. Leaves two to four, contemporary with the flowers. 

CARPOPOGON. A synonym of Mucuna (which 
see). 

CARREGNOA. A synonym of T&peinanthiui 

(which see). 

CARRIERI A (named in honour of E. A. Carrifcre, 
Biitor-in- chief of the “ Revue Horticole ”). Ord. Bixinese. 
A monotypic genus. The species is a hardy tree with 
the general aspect of Idesia polycarpa t but with a woody, 
capsular fruit. It probably requires similar culture to 
Idesia (which see). 

C. oalyoina (having a prominent calyx). A. few, in a simple, 
terminal raceme; sepals five, white, rounded, connivent, very; 
pilose, /r., an elongated capsule, dehiscing in three valves 
l. alternate, caducous, petiolate, ovate, toothed, coriaceous, 
glabrous. Se-Tchuen, 1896. (R. H. 1896, p. 47, f. 170.) 

CARRION PLOWER. See Stapelia. 

CARROT. In addition to the varieties recommended 
in Vol. I. for forcing, the following arc noteworthy : Early 
Scarlet Horn, Little Gem, and Scarlet Perfect. 

CARROT GRUBS ( Psila ro8w). These pests are 
most abundant in this country, as well as in many parts 
of the Continent, but especially in Germany. The life- 
history and depredations of the insect responsible for the 
mischief were somewhat fully dealt with in Vol. I. Little, 
therefore, remains to be added here. The perfect insect, a 
fly (Fig. 212, 1), is on the wing in May, when the female, 
which has a, more pointed body than the male, furnished 
with an ovipositor, lays the eggs in the soil in the vicinity 
of the roots, the insect actually working beneath the surface 
for the purpose. The larv® (Fig. 212, 2), when hatched out, 
make for the food ready to. hand, and if Carrots showing signs 
of withered tops are lifted, they will be found covered with 
rusty spots (Fig. 212? 4), somewhat similar to thoso arising 
from iron-mould. The pupa-state (Fig. 212, 3) is passed 
beneath the soil, or it may be in the stored Carrots. There 
are several broods in the season, and the repeated attacks 
of the pests cause the Carrots to become rotten in bad 
cases, and always to lessen their market value. 

Wood-ashes are very distasteful to the grubs of the. 
Carrot Fly, and should be always employed. Some 
cultivators also add paraffin *at the rate of lqt. to a 
barrow-load of the wood-ashes, and apply this oil the 
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Carrot Grubs— continued. 

surface when the young plants are about 4in. high. Watering 
with a solution of soluble petroleum (loz. to the gallon of 
water) is also effectual if done when the fly is on the wing. 
The soil should also be made firm so that the female is 
unable to go beneath the surface for egg-deposition. 

Wirewornw are also very destructive to Carrots, and are 
most difficult to deal with, especially in small gardens which 




By Permission of the Board of Agriculture. 
Fig. 212. Carjiot Fly (Ptila roses). 


CARUMBXUM (of Kurz). A Synonym of Sapium 
(which see). 

CARTXMBXUM (of Reinwardt). . A synonym of 
(which see). 

CARUNCTJLARXA. Included under St&pelia 
(which see), the correct name of (7. pedunculata being 
8. Imuis. ' * 

CARVI. See Carum Carvi. 

CARTA. Syn. Hicorias. Eleven species are 
referred to this genus by Bentham and Hooker. To 
those described on p. 274, Yol. I., the following should 
be added : 

C. sulcata (furrowed), .ft., catkins very long, pedunculate, 
glabrous. March and April, fr. ovate, 2Ain. long, pericarp very 
thick ; nut elongated at both ends, conspicuously pointed, quad- 
rangular. leaflets seven to nine, obovate-oblong, acuminate, 
serrated, glabrous above, tomentose beneath. A large tree, with 
scaly bark ; it resembles C. alba. Syn. Juglans sulcata. 

CARTOCAR. Including Pekea. About eight species, 
natives of tropical America, are included in this genus. 
Flowers disposed in terminal racemes ; calyx deeply five- or 
six-cleft ; petals five or six, imbricated ; stamens numerous. 
Fruit sub-drupaceous. Leaves opposite, digitately three- to 
five-foliolate ; leaflets coriaceous. C. nuciferum is known 
as the Saouari, Souari, Suwarrow, or Butter Nut. 

CARYOFSIR See Cariopsis. 

CARYOFTERXS. Syns. Barbula , Mastacanthus. 
This genus includes five species of erect or rambling 
shrubs, natives of Northern and Eastern 'Asia and the 
Himalayas. Calyx deeply five-cleft ; corolla tube short, 
the middle lobe of the lower lip larger, crisped or fimbriate ; 
stamens four. Leaves opposite, acuminate, minutely gland- 
dotted. 


Showing 1, perfect Insect, natural size &nd n 
natural size and magnified ; 3, Pupa, natural 
4, infested Carrot with rusty spots. 


X itied ; 2, Ear#*, 
and magnified ; 


have to be kept continually cropped. Wood-ashes in this 
case, too, have been found of exceeding benefit. They 
I should be well dug in when the soil is prepared, and also 
plentifully employed in the drills when the seed is sown. 
Gas-lime, where it can be employed early in winter, and the 
quarters allowed to remain uncropped, is also excellent for 
Wireworms. 

C ARR OT, ROCK. See Thapflia edulifl. 

CARROT, TREE. See Thapsia edulifl. 

C AR TES IA. A synonym of Stokesia (which see). 

CARTHAMUS GORYMBOSUS. A synonym of 
Cardopatinm oorymbosum (which see). 

C AR T HAMU S. This genus embraces about twenty 
species, natives of the Mediterranean region, Central 
Europe, and Central Asia, and includes Kentropkyllum 
(which see). 


GAR YOTA. About a dozen species -are included 
here ; they inhabit tropical Asia, the Malayan Archi- 
pelago, New Guinea, and tropical Australia. To those 
described on pp. 274-5, Yol. 1., the following should be 
added : 

C. Alberti (Albert’s). A synonym- of C. Rumphiana. # 

C. furfuracea (scurfy). The correct name of C. purpuracea. The 
plant is identical with C. mitts. 

C, obtusa (obtuse). Ibis only differs from C. urens in the 
shorter, unexpanded male flowers, slightly in the fruit, and in 
the more rounded and crenate tips of the leaflets. Upper 
A Httnm. 

C. o. ceqnatorlalifl (Equatorial). A., males larger than in the 
type ; stamens more than 100. 1. -having pinnules more acute 
and more deeply crenate or serrated. Malay Peninsula. Accord- 
ing to Sir J. D. Hooker, C. ochlandra is probably identical 
with this. 

C. ochlandra (yellow-stamened). Probably synonymous with C. 
obtusa cequatorialis. 

C. plumosa (feathery). A species supposed to be newly intro- 
duced, and distributed by a Belgian Ann without description or 
information as to origin. 

C. Blancoi , C. elegans, C. majestica, and C. speciosa are in cultiva- 
tion at Kew, but are very scarce. 


C. mitiflsimns (least spiny). A Bynonym of Cardunccllus 
mitissimus. 


CARYOTAXUS. A synonym of Torreya (which 

see): 


CARTONEMA (from kartos , shorn, and nema, a 
filament ; in allusion to the shape of the filaments sup- 
porting the pollen-bags). OfiD. Commelinacese. A genus 
including five or six species of greenhouse herbs with 
leafy stems, simple or branched at the base, all natives of 
Australia. Flowers disposed in simple, terminal spikes or 
racemes, solitary within small or narrow bracts. 
C. spicatum has been introduced, but is probably not now 
in cultivation. 

CARUM. Including Petroselinum and Zizia. The 
genua embraces about fifty species, mostly found in 
temporate regions. 


CASCARILLA GRANDIFOLIA. A synonym of 

Coflinibuena obtucifolia latifolia (which see). 

CASEARIA includes Iroucana. 

CA SSAVA WOOD. See Turpinia occidental^. 

CASSEBEERA. All the species require stove treaty 
ment, and the soil which suits them best is peat of a 
sandy nature, allowing a free passage to the water, which 
should be liberally administered to the toots. 

C. trlphylla. The characteristic of this Fern responsible for the 
specific name is well shown in Fig. 213. 
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CABSELXA (a commemorative name). Ord. Fer- 
benacese. A small genus (five or six species) of dwarf, 
stove herbs, under-shrubs, or shrubs, confined to Brazil. 
Flowers few, in axillary racemes ; corolla limb sub-bilabiate. 
Leaves opposite, membranous, deeply-toothed or rarely 
entire. C. integrifolia (F. d. S. 361 ; P. M. B. xv. 75) has 
been introduced, but is probably no longer in cultivation. 

CA88ET1IA (of Dumortier). A synonym of Mer- 
fezuift (which see). * 

CAB8TA Including Chamsefistula. The species of 
this genus are broadly distributed over the warm regions 
of the globe. To those described on p. 276, Vol. I., the 
following should be added : 

G. australis (Southern! fi. yellow, two to six in a loose umbel, 
on peduncles usually shorter than the leaves ; petals jin. long. 

leaflets usually eight to ten pairs, oblong, lanceolate, or 
almost linear, jin. to fin. long, the marc ins recurved or revolutc. 
A 3ft. Australia (re-introduced), 189a An erect, greenhouse 
shrub. (B.M. 2676.) SYN. C. Barrenfieldii. 

C, Barrenfieldii (Barrenfleld’s). A synonym of C. australis. 

G. bioapsillazis (two-capsuled). fi. bright yellow, medium- 
sized ; racemes copious, 
corymbose, as long as the 
leaves. 1. distinctly pe- 
tiolate ; leaflets six to 
eight, membranous, jin. 
to jin. long. Branches vir- 
gate. Tropical America, 
1739 and 1890. Greenhouse 
or half-hardy shrub. Syn. 
C. Reimcardtii, 

G. braoteosa (large- 
brae ted). A synonym of 
C. didymobotrya. 

C. Burmanni (Bur- 
mann’s). A synonym of 
C. obovata. 

C. oalllantfia (beautiful- 
flowered). A synonym of 
C. multijuga. 

G. ooqulmbensls (Co- 
quimbo). fi. ljin. in dia- 
meter ; sepals oblong, 
obtuse, about half, the 
length of the orange- 
yellow petals ; dorsal 
petal obcordate, the two 
lateral ones broadly obo- 
vate, the anterior ones 
smaller, obovate-oblong ; 
cymes axillary, many- 
cleft, sub-corymbose. Sep- 
tember. fr., pods about 
4in. long, over jin. broad, 
stipitate, flattened, acute 
at base, mucronate at tip. 
I. 2in. to 4in. long ; leaflets 
four to six pairs, four*to 
eight lines long, sessile, 
elliptic-oblong or almost 
rounded, apiculate, pale 
green. Chili, 1886. Green- 
house shrub. (B. M.7002.) 

Fio. 213. Cassebeeri triphtlla. • c . dldymobotry* (twin- 

clustered), fi. orange ; 
racemes simple, erect, 6in. to 12in. long, corymbose, from the 
axils of the upper leaves ; bracts caducous, jin', long. 1. 6in. to 
16in. long; leaflets four to six pairs, oval or elliptic, obtuse 
or scarcely acute. A. 7ft to 10ft. Angola, 1866. Greenhouse 
shrub or small tree. Syn. C. braoteosa. 

C. Fistula (Fistula! fi., calyx jin. to jin. long, caducous ; petals 
veined bright yellow, jin. to lin. long, obovate, shortly clawed ; 
I***? 68 ® long as the leaves, /r. cylindrical, almost woody, 8in. 
to lOin. long. 1. 1ft or more in length ; leaflets eight to sixteen, 
2m. to 6in. long, ovate, narrowed to the apex, distinctly stalked, 
pale green, strongly veined, h. 20ft to 30ft India, &c. An 
erect tree. 

G. mnltljnga (many-paired! fi. large, in terminal racemes. 
L twenty to twenty-five pairs, oblong-linear or oblong-elliptic, 
glabrous, somewhat whitish beneath. Brazil, 1869. Tree. Syn. 
C. ealliantha. 

G. obovata (obovate). fi., sepals glabrous, very obtuse ; corolla 
pale yellow, medium-sized ; racemes narrow, distinctly peduncu- 
late, equalling or exceeding the leaves. July. fr. reniform. 
1. distinctly petiolate, 2in. to 3in. long ; leaflets obovate-oblong, 
membranous, veiy glaucous, obtuse, h. 1ft. to 4ft India, Ac., 
1640. Annual. Syns. C. Burmanni, C. Senna. 

C. Bolnwardtll (Reinwardt’s). A synonym of C. bicapsularis. % 

C. S enn a (Senna! A synonym of C, obovata. 

VoL V. 


- * 

CARBINE. Maurocenia is synonymous with this 
genus. 

CASSINIA. This genus includes about eighteen 
species, natives of Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa. Leaves small, persistent. To the species described 
on p. 276, Vol. I., the following should be added : 

C. fulvldn (fulvous), fi. -heads white, jin. to jin. long, in tormina 
corymbs of four or five. I jin. to jin. long, linear, obtuse 
fulvous beneath, shining above. A. -10ft to 13ft. New Zealand. 
Plant glutinous. (R. G. 1890, p. 241, f. 56.) 8m Diplopappu* 
chrysophyllus (of gardens! 

C. leptophylla (smooth-leaved! fi.-heads white, jin. to jin. 
long, in terminal, hemispherical corymbs. August l. erect or 
spreading, rarely recurved, ^in. to Vnin. long, glabrous above, . 
tomentose beneath. A. 10ft to 15ft New Zealand, 182L (P. F. G. 
iiL, p. 16.) 

CASSINIACEJE. Included under Composites 

(which see). 

CASSXOPE. To grow the members of this genus 
satisfactorily a thoroughly well-drained, moist, peaty soil, 
and a position just shaded from the fierce mid-day sun is 
advisable. On no account should water be allowed to 
become stagnant at the roots, or failure will result. 

CABBIPOUItlUE. Included under XUiizoplioreflS 

(whicii see). 

CAS8TTVTUM. A synonym of Anaoardlum (which 

see). 

CAS87THEJE. A tribe of Laurinea (which see). 
CAST ALT A. A synonym of Nymphaa (which see). 

CASTANEA. Only the two species described on 
p. 277, Vol. I., arc contained in this genus. See alto 

Castanopsis; 

C. amerioana (American). A variety of C. sativa. 

C. ohrysophyUa (golden-leaved). A synonym of Castanopsis 
• ehrysbphyua. 

C. japonlea (Japanese). A form of C. sativa. 

C. sativa amerioana (American), fr. smaller and sweeter 
than in the type. *1. acute at the base; young ones lepidoto, 
puberulous. United States. 

C. s» japonlea (Japanese! A variety having the under-sfde 
of the young leaves covered with white pubescence. Japan, 1889. 

C. vulgaris (common). A synonym of C. sativa. 

C. crenata and C. dentata are other good kinds. 

CASTANE ACEJE . Included under Cupuliferss 

(which see). 

CASTANEOUS. Chestnut-coloured. 

CASTANOPSIS (from Kastanon , a Chestnut, and 
opsis , resemblance; this genus is related to Castanea). 
Ord. Cupuliferss. A genus embracing about twenty-five 
species of stove, greenhouse, or hardy trees, rarely shrubs ; 
one is found in California, and the rest are Asiatic. In 
habit they closely resemble some of the Oaks; but they 
differ in the closed fruiting involucre, enclosing one to four 
nuts, being covered with spines or tubercles, and often 
splitting irregularly. Two of the species have been intro- 
duced, but only one calls for mention here. It thrives in 
ordinary soil, in any sheltered spot, and may be propagated 
by cuttings. 

C. Cbrysophylla (golden-leaved! fi., catkins dense, one-half 
the length of the leaves, fr. densely echinato, maturing in the 
second year. 1. 4in. to 5in. long, broadly lanceolate, acuminate, 
acute at base, entire, coriaceous, deep green above and (especially 
the young ones) golden-lepidote below, becoming fuscous when 
old. Oregoq, 1848. A dwarf, evergreen shrub. (G. C. 1897, ii., 
p. 411, f. 20.) Syn. Castanea chryfo^iylla (B. M. 49o3! 

CASTE X*A (a commemorative name). Ord. Sima - 
ruhern. A small genus (six species) of stove or green- 
house, spiny, American shrubs, with inconspicuous, axillary 
flowers, and small, alternate, simple leaves. Two species 
have been introduced, but they are of little horticultural . 
value. One of them, C . Nicholsoni (Goatbust), is 
remarkable for its bitterness, which resembles that of 
Quassia. 

2 D 
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CA8TILLEJA. Painted Cup. About twenty -four 
species, mostly North American, are included in thiS genus. 

CASTRA. A synonym of Trixis (which see). 

CASH ARINA. The species of this genus (i.e., of the 
natural order Casuarinex) number about two dozen. To 
those described on p. 278, Vol. I., the following should bo 
added : 

C. africana (African). A synonym of C. cquisetifolia. 

C. An. (Indian). A synonym of C. cquixcti folia. ' 

C. nodiflora (node-flowering), Jl., male amenta terminal, short ; 
cones sub-terminal, sub-globose, snjall, about eight-ranked. 
Branchlets slender, rather short, undivided or slightly branched, 
four-angled. New Caledonia, 1323. 

C. Strlota, of Miquel. A synonym of C. dislyla. 

C. BUmatrana (Sumatran). fl. t cones sub-tertninal, large, ellip- 
soid or globose. Branchlets dense, very Blender, triquetrous. 
Sumatra, 1882. An excessively branched shrub or tree, useful for 
bouquets on account of its plumose branchlbts. 

CATACHJETTJM. See Catasetmn. 

CATAKIDOZAMIA. Included under Macrozamia 

(which see). C. Macleayi is a synonym of Macrozamia 
Peroxuskiana. 

CATALPA. About half-a-dozen species are embraced 
in this genus ; they ore found in China, Japan,- North 
America, and the West Indies. To the species, Ac., 
described on pp. 278-9, Vol. I., the following should bo 
added : 

C. bfgnonloides. Of this species there are several varieties 
in cultivation in Khropean gardens- a urea (golden), Joins 
argenteis rariegata (having silvery- variegated leaves), graiuii- 
jlora (large-flowered), and purpurea (purple). 

C. cdfcsinotdes (Cassine-like). A form having leaves inter- 
mediate between those of C. Bungci and C. sixciosa. Brazil, 1890. 
C. oordifolia (edrdate-leaved). The plant so-called in gardens 
is a very hardy and vigorous form of C. bignonioulcs. 

C. Kfiempferi nana (dwarf). A synonym of C. (A'.) Walltchiana. 
C. umbrae ullfera (umbrella-bearing). A hamlsome shmb or 
small tree. 9ft. to 12ft. high, with a rounded, compact heath 
China, 1888. Perhaps a garden variety. 

C. Walliohiana (Wallich's). This is thought to be a Chinese 
form of C. Kcempferi] it is of rather low growth. 1890. Syn. 
C. Kotmpferi nana. C. pumila and C. Thunbergi have been intro- 
duced to Continental gardens. 

CATAPPA. Included under Terminalia (which 
see). 

CATARIA. A synonym of Nepeta (which see). 

CATASETUM. Syn. Catachxtum. Including Monach - 
anthus. This genua comprises upwards of eighty species, 
mostly natives of tropical America, extending 
from Brazil as far as Mexico. Lip fleshy, 
sessile at the base of the column ; pollen 
masses four. To the species and varieties 
described on pp. 279-80, Vol. I., the follow- 
ing should be added : 

C. apertnm (open). Jl. apple-green, spotted with brown ; seg- 
ments concave, forming a kind of cup ; scape erect, 6in. long. 
1. lanceolate, 6in. long. Pseudo-bulbs fusiform, 5in. long. 
Habitat not recorded, 1895. Allied to C. macrogloxsum. 

C. atratum (dark). Jl., sepals and petals green outside, shaded 
and spotted with purple on the inside ; lip green, fringed, with 
a yellow, recurved flap at the end; raceme declined. ' ' 
Brazil. (W. O. A. x., t. 480.) 

C. barbatnm proboscldeum (proboscis-like). This only 
differs from the type in the beard of the lip being green. 
1889. 

C. b. spinosum (spiny). Jl., sepals and petals green, barred 
with brown, narrower than in the type ; lip white, with a spine- 
like p unt at the apex. 1891. (L., t. 298.) 

C. Bnngerotbl (Bungeroth’s):* fl. white, very showy ; sepals and 
petals lanceolate, very acute, spreading ; lip large, transversely 
oblong, deeply eonedve, shortly and obtusely spurred, bidentnte 
at apex ; racemes many-flowered. 1. lanoeolate, verv acute, fin. 
to 9in. long, l£in. to 2in. broad. Pseudo-bulbs fusiform, 5ii». to 
9in. long. Equatorial America, 1887. (B. M. 6998 ; G. C. ser. iii., 
i., p. 142 ;LH. ser. v. 10 ; W. O. A. viii., t. 352.) See Fig. 214. 

C. B. album (white). jl. pure white with the exception of a 
delicate rose-coloured spot on the lip. 1888. 

C. B. anreum (golden). Jl. light yellow. Venezuela. A distinct 
variety. (L. iii., t. lib.) 


Catasetnm— continued. 

C. & Pottsiannm (Potts')- f** petals prettily marked with 
purple ; centre of the lip having a few spots. 1887. (L. iii., 

C. B. Band! (Rand's). Jl. yellow, with a spot of deep apricot- 
yellow in the spur. 1890. (I. H. xxxvii., t 117.) 

C. ohloranthnm (yellow-flowered). Jl. generally rather larger 
than in C. r/i acrocarpum (which this species resembles in general 
aspect) ; sepals pale green, with rosy blotches ; petals also pale 
greeq, but more heavily blotched. 1894. 

C. CbxiBtyannm (Christy’s). A. large, spreading, each with a 
narrow bract at base ; sepals dark reddish- or chocolate-brown, 
the dorsal ones erect, the lateral ones spreading ; petals lighter 

* brown, pale-spotted at base ; lip green and purplish, short, with 
a bluntly-conical, saccate pouch and a three-lobed limb, the 
lateral lobes with long, purple fringes ; raceme erect, six-flowered. 
Autumn. /. lanceolate-lorate, acmninate, plaited. Stems fusiform, 
jointed, 6in. to 8in. long. Amazons. (W. O. A. 83.) 

C. C. obscurum (obscure). Jl.. sepals and petals blackish- 
purple ; ride lobes of the lip dark, rich purple, the middle lobe 
urownish-olive-green, and the wall around the mouth of the apex 
light ochre, marked with red. 1885. 

C. Oiliatum (ciliated), jl. rather over lin. across, somewhat 
resembling bees qh the wing; sepals and petals greenish- 
yellow, the latter erect, the former reflexca ; lip whitish, 
triangular, concave, tipped with maroon-purple, and having 
purple bristle-like hairs £in. long on the sides near the base; 
pedicels and column purplish. Amazons, 189L 

C. Claverlngll (Clavering’s). A synonym of C. macrocarpum. 

C. collar© (banded). Jl ., sepals bright green; petals whitish- 
green; lip white, slightly shaded with green on the outer 
surface, very thick and fleshy. Venezuela, 1895. 

C. COBtatum (ribbed). sepals And petals yellowish ; side lobes 
of the lip erect, triangular, the upper border ciliated ; “ the mid- 
lobe .... goes out into a low, blunt, small triangle, standing 
over the long, blunt conus, so very remarkable by the presence of 



Fig. 214. Flower of Catasetum Bungerothi. 


some lighter ribs running at each side, but which are not very 
conspicuous as long as the lip is fresh ” (Reiehenbach). 1887. 

C. crista turn stenosepalnm (narrow-sepaled). Jl., sepals 
purplish-brown, narrow ; petals entire, purple, striated with dark 
purple. 1887. (L H. ser. v., t. 71.) 

C. declpiens (deceptive), fl., sepals and petals brownish-purple, 
with darker spots, lanceolate, acute ; lip yellow outside, light 
brown inside, cup-shaped ; column white, having two long spurs ; 
inflorescence pendent. Venezuela, 1888. 1. lanceolate, acute. 

Pseudo-bulbs fusiform, 3in. to 4in. long. (L- iii., t. 144.) 
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Cat&setnm — continued. 


Catasetum — continued . 


C. dlsoolor (two-coloured), ft. in erect spikes, produced from 
the base of tne pseudo-bulbs ; sepals and petals greenish ; lip 
yellow outside, hairy and lined with brown inside, cup-shaped, 
with two purplish lateral fringes. Pseudo-bulbs narrow, taper- 
ing. Pernambuco, 1844. (L. L, t. 38.) 

G. <L vinos tun (wine-red). Jl. of a vinous-red colour. Brazil, 
1894. 

G. ferox (fierce). Jl. dirty green outside and pea-green^vithin. 
spicate. Habitat not recorded, 1895. 


G. f&mbri&tuxn 


JL , yellowish-green ; sepals linear, 


apiculate ; petals ratner longer, fleshy ; up fleshy, three-lobed. 
tne lobes fringed with long, mostly bifid fimbria? ; scape abom; 
nine-flowered. August. 1. lanceolate, acuminate, slightly 
plicate. Pseudo-bulbs about 6in. long, six- to eight-leaved. 
Pernambuco. (B. M. 7158.) 


GL f. Cognlanad (Cogniaux') /., sepals white, spotted and 
suffused with rose-purple ; lip deeply fringed, the lower part 
pale or greenish-yellow spotted with reddish-brown, t)& upper 
part whitish. 1895. (L. xi, t. 499.) 


G. f. platypternm (broad-winged) A large ; sepals and petals 
greenish-white, streaked and dotted with purplish brown ; lip 
r * Garlic-green. ” 1889. 

G. f, Vlzidultun (greenish). Jl., sepals and petals green, spotted 
with reddish-purple ; column greenish-white, spotted with 
purple. 1886. 

C. Flnetlanum (Finet’s) Jl. in lax spikes ; sepals and petals 
whitish, suffused and spotted with purple, long and narrow ; 
lip oblong, nearly acute at the tip, the margins entire, strongly 
incurved. Colombia, 1894. 


G. g&Ieritum (capped). /I. rather large ; sepals and petals 
pale green, spotted brown, oblong, acute ; lip pale green, saccate, 
oblong, conical at apex, ochreous in front, marked pule green 
around the mouth, and marked brown on a yellow ground inside ; 
raceme several-flowered, lax. Colombia (?) 1886. (L. ii., t. 67.) 


C. g. paohyglossum (thick-lipped). Jf. having an almost 
square, thicic, obtuse-angled lip. 1889. # . 

C. Garnettlannm (Garnett’s), jl. about ljin. across ; sepals 
and petals light green, thickly spotted with chocolate-brown, 
Jin. long ; lip white, Jin. long, divided into bristles at the 
apex and with shorter bristles on the margins below the middle ; 
scape erect, 4in. long, several-flowered. 1. lanceolate, 4in. long. 
Pseudo-bulbs lin. to 2in. long, compressed -ovate or conical. 
Allied to C. barbatum , but smaller. 1888. (B. M. 7069.) 

• 

C. glauooglOMum (glaucous-lipped). Jl. large; sepals brown, 
ligulate, acute ; petals glaucous, spotted brown, much larger than 
the sepals, oblong, acute ; lip glaucous, spotted brown inside, 

- having a depressed, rounded sac, and a triangular mouth ; raceme 
stout, bearing several flowers, deflexed. Mexico, 1885. A curious 
species. (G. C. 1885, xxiv., p. 552.) 

C. globiflomm (globe-flowered). Jl., sepals and petals olive- 
broirii, concave, imbricated ; lip glaucous, spotted with reddish- 
violet within and on the outer margin, globose-hemispherical ; 
sgike elongated, many-flowered. . June. Brazil, 1840. (B. M. 

C. Gnomus (Gnome). Jl., sepals green, spotted with purple ; 
petals violet ; lip green at base, the hood slightly dotted with 
red ; pedicels remote. I . oblong-lanceolate, sheathing at base. 
Pseudo-bulbs whitish, oblong-ovate, attenuated at apex. 
Brazil, 1877. (I. H. 1877, t. 270.) 

G. hymenophorum (membrane-bearing). Allied to C. chloran - 
thum, but differing in the general form and colour of tHfe flowers ; 
sepals a little more fleshy ; lip forming a pouch relatively wider 
and shallower. South America, 1895. 

C. Imperial© (imperial). A variety of C. splendent. 

C. fiwMluMiHnnmii (Imschoot’s). Jl. yellow, numerous, disposed 

. in an effect raceme ; sepals ana petals tinged with green ; lip 
saccate, fleshy, nearly truncate, folded inwards. 1. large, plicate. 
Pseudo-bulbs oblong-fusiform. Brazil, 1893. (L., t. 403.) 


C. Lehmann! (Lehmann’s). Jl. in a loose, drooping raceme ; 
sepals and petals green, equal, ovate, acute, conniventin a globe ; 
lip yellowish-flesh-colour, semi-orbicular-saccate, trilobea. 1. 
narrow-lanceolate. Colombian Andes, 1886. A curious but by 
no means beautiful species. (R. G. 1223, a-g.) 


C. LemosH (Lemos') Jl. lAin. across ; sepals and petals greenish- 
yellow ; lip light green ana yellow ; scape 1ft. long, erect, many- 
flowered. 1. 8in. long, 2iin. broad. Pseudo-bulbs fusiform, 
6in. long. Brazil, 1894. (B. M. 7444.) 

G. Ialohtensteinll (Lichtenstein’s) Jl. greenish and brown. 
1892. Allied to C. Trulla. 

C. Linden! (Linden’s). A variety of C. splendent. 

C. longlfdllnm (long-leaved). Jl. greenish -yellow, tipped with 
crimson, broadly oblong, recurved ; lip yellow, tipped with 
crimson, caleate, having a fringed membrane under the limb. 
August. 1. linear-ligulate, lift. long. Deraerara, 1837. A fine 
species. (B. M. 3019 ; L. S. O. t. 31 ; Ref. B. t. 32 ; W. O. A. x., 
t. 456.) SYN. Monachanlhus loiupjoliut. 


G. lnrldnm (lurid) Jl. globose ; sepals and petals spotted ; lip 
yellowish, fleshy, hood-nke, the margins purple-spotted, neither 
ciliated, toothed, nor indexed ; raceme nearly 1ft. long, nodding 
at apex, few-flowered. Stems sulcate, 3in. to 5in. long. Bahia. 
(B. M. 3590.) 

C. macrocarpum (large-fruited) The correct name of C. triden - 
tatum (B. mT 3329). Jl. About 4in. in diameter. (B. M. 2259 ; 
I. H. xxxiii., t. 569.) SYN. C. Clav^ringii (L. B. C. 1344) 

G. m. bellnm (pretty) A variety having purplish-brown 
sepals, and a large purplish-brown blotch on either side the lip. 
Brazil, 1886. 

C. m. o&rnoaiBSlmnm (very fleshy). This is described as 
‘•possibly a monstrosity between the male and the female of this 
species.” 1895. (L. xi., t. 26.) 

G. m. ohrysanthum (yellow-flowered) A form with bright 
yellow flowers. South America. (L. v., t. 197.) 

G. m. Llndenl (Linden’s) A variety of C. splendent. 

G. macrOKlOMUm (large-lipped) Jl. very variable-in oolour— 
green, yellow, and brywnish-purple ; sepals and the broader 
petals oblong • ligulate ; lip saccate ; raceme few - flowered. 

C. mlrabile (remarkable) A natural hybrid, resembling C. splen- 
dent Luciani. 1895. (L. x., t. 456.) 

Cm O’Brlenl&nnm (O’Brien's) A form of C. splendent. 

C. pallidum (pale). This species differs from C. Finetianum 
chiefly in having shorter sepals and petals and a more fleshy 
lip. Habitat not recorded, 1894. 

G. PhMma (visionary). Jl. rather large ; sepals and petals dark 
green, with purplish-brown spots; limb of lip white, the side 
lobes erect, densely serrulated ; column light green, spotted with 
brown. Eastern Brazil, 1877. Allied to C. Gnomus. 

C» pileatum (capped). JL white, rather large ; sepals narrow- 
oblong, acute ; petals broadly oblong, acute ; lip large, broadly 
triangular, with a bluntly conical spur ; column with a very long 
bfeak. Venezuela, 1886. 

C. pulohmm (pretty). Jl. five or six in a short raceme ; sepals 
and petals light green, barred with chocolate-brown, elliptic, 
acute ; lip deep yellow, oblong, saccate, obscurely three-toothed 
at apex. Pseudo-bulbs stout, fusiform, 4in. to 6in. long, fin. to 
lin. thick, producing the racemes from the base. Brazil, 1888. 

* (L. iii., t. 120.) 

C. pnnetatum (dotted) Jl. scented, 2in. across; sepals and 
petals yellowish-green, spotted with brown; lip dark yellow; 
scape 8in. long, 4>earing alrout a dozen flowers. 1. broadly 
lanceolate, lOin. long. Pseudo-bulbs fusiform, 6in. long. Brazil, 
1894. 

G. qnornns. A .misprint for C. Gnomus. 

C. Randil (Rand’s) This differs from C. Gamctlianum mainly 
in the lip having a short, broad, brush-like appendage. Brazil, 
1894. (B. M. 7474.) 

G. revolution (revolute). Jl. of the saino texture as in C. tjrten- 
dent ; sepals and petals pale greenish-yellow^; lip forming a 
shallower and narrower pouch than in C. splendent. Habitat not 
recorded, 1894. 

C. Rodlgaslanum (Rodigas’). Jl. 3in. across, in a long raceme ; 
sepals green spotted with brown outside, almost entirely brown 
inside ; petals green, spotted with brown ; lip yellow, spotted 
with purplish-brown, concave, three-toothed in front. Sumipcr. 
Pseudo-bulbs thick, fusiform. Santa Catharina, BraziL 1890. 
(L. vi., t. 259.) The variety tenebrosum has much darker flowers 
than the type. 1894. 

C. sang uln eum (bloody). Jl. greenish, speckled with brown or 
dull red, not at all handsome, disposed in a close raceme ; sepals 
and petals turned upwards ; lip lacerated, except at the base. 
October and November. 1. light glaucous-green. Pseudo-bulbs 

* 6in. to tin. long. Central America, 1850. 

C* 8. integrate (entire) Jl. having the anterior lip wholly entire. 
1887. 

C. eemiroeeum (half -pink) A form of C. splendent. 

C. splendens (splendid) JL approaching those of C. Bungerothx 
in both form and colour, but a little smaller ; spur 'rather more 
conical, deep yellow, inside. ' 1894. A supposed natural hybrid 
between C. Bungerothi and C. macrocarpum. 

The following varieties have been named : acutipetalum , albo-' 
purpureum, album , Alieice, atropurpurextm, aufantiacum, aureo- 
maeulatum, aurcum, Jlavescent, Gripnani , Imperiole (L. x., t. 460) 
La tithe rgia num, leucanthemum, Lxndeni , Luciani , macrocarpum 
luteo-roscum, maculatum. O’ Brienianum, regale, rubiginosum 
(L. 1897, t. 555), rubrum, semi-roteum , viridc, Worthingtonianum 
(L. xi., 1. 14.) 

C. tabular© scrrulata (serrulated). Jl. green, yellowish- white, 
and bluish-white, the side margins of the lip serrulated. 1886. 
(R. G. 1223, h-m.) Other varieties are’: br achy glot sum, laeve, 
and rhinophorum. (G. C. 1895, ii., p. 44, f. 8.) 

C. taplrioeps (tapir-headed) Jl. numerous ; sepals green ; petals 
brown ; lip orange, trigono-sacciform, the free margin toothleted. 
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Cataeetum — continued. 

the fide lacinlte revolute, the middle one with a transverse, emar- 
ginate keel not far from the margin ; column resembling “ a 
Malayan tapir, with its curved trunk." Brasil, 1888. 

C. tftgrlnnm (tiger-marked), fl., sepals and petals white, the 
latter unusually broad, all with numerous cinnamon-coloured 
bars ; col umn and lip whitish -ochre ; lip thick, narrow, triangular. 
Habitat not recorded, 1881. A curifus species, allied to 
C. barbatum. 

C. tridentatnm. The correct name is C. macrocarpum. 

C. trifidmn (thrice-cleft). fl. greenish, dotted with purple, l±ln. 
long ; sepals and petals converging from a Bpreading base ; lip 
trifia: raceme drooping. June. /. oblong-lanceolate, shortly 
acuminate. Trinidad. (B. M. 3262.) 

C. Tmlla (trowel-shaped! /:• green and brown; sepals and 
petals spreading, oval, flat ; lip much the shape of a trowel, not at 
all hollowed out into a bag, but merely concave like the bowl of 
a spoon, the edges fringed; column short, tendrilled. Septem- 
ber. Tropical America, 1840. (B. R. xxvii. 34.) 

C. T. ffsiwl&tlMlTnnm (much-spotted), 'jl., sepals, petals, and 
the anterior part of the sides of the column covered with brown 
spots ; anterior side of the lateral lobes of the lip having well- 
developed fringes. 1888. 

C. T. snblmberbo (almost beardless). In this variety the lip 
is practically beardless. 1887. 

C. uneatnm (hooked). Jl. green, numerous, disposed in an erect 
raceme. L lanceolate, lft. long. Pseudo-bulbs fusiform, 3in. to 
8in. long. Brazil, 1896. 

C. virldl-flavum (green and yellow), fl. green ; sepals and petals 
concave ; lip marked with yellow on the inside, somewhat 
conical-saccate, hooded. Summer. 1. oblong, acute. Central 
America, 1841. (B. M. 4017.) 

The following have also been introduced : C. incurvum (Syn. 
C. stupendum ), C. mentorum, C. Ocrstedii, C. triodon. 

CAT BERRY. See Ribas Grossnlaria. 

CATCHFLY, GERMAN. See Lychnis Viscaria. 

CATERPILLAR. This word-is generally limited to 
the larval state of Lepidopterons insects (Moths and Batter- 
flies). A Caterpillar is made up of a head and thirteen 
segments or body divisions. There are usually three pairs 
of thoracic legs and a variable number of what ento- 
mologist^ call abdominal feet. These latter are situate 
upon the hinder divisions of the body, and are variable in 
number. The latter pair of abdominal feet are modified 
for clasping: Abdominal feet are of temporary use, and 
finally are absorbed. The six thoracic legs are a practi- 
cally constant feature in Lepidopterons larvas, but there are 
a few isolated cases in which they are altogether wanting. 
In the changes which take place they are eventually 
employed in the production of the legs of the perfect 
insect. 

CATERPILLAR PLANT. See Scorpiuru*. 
CATHA. Methyscophyllum and Trigonotheca are 
synonymous with this genus. 

CATHA (of Endlioher). A synonym of Gymnosporia 
(which see). 

CATHARANTHUB. Included under Vinca (which 
see). 

CATKEA. A synonym of Calopogon (which see). 
CAT IM BIUM. A synonym of Alpinia (which see). 

CAT-O’-NXNE-TAILS. See Typha latifolia. 

CATOPSIS. Stn8. Pogospermum , Tuesacia. This 
genus embrace's about fifteen species, natives of tropical 
America. Sepals and petals free to the base, the latter 
.white or yellow; stamens shorter than the Calyx; spikes 
simple or panjcled. Leaves lorate or lanceolate, thin, 
nearly naked. The species (all of which afre closely 
allied) are not much known in cultivation. 

CAT’S-EAR. See Antennaria. 

CATTERIDGE-TREE. See Enonymns euro- 
pas us. 

CATTLEYA. The species of this genus are all 
natives of the warmer parts of America, from Brazil to 


Cattleya — continued. 

Mexioo. The following corrections of, and additions to, 
the information given on pp. 280-4, Vol. I., are based upon 
the monograph of the genus by Messrs. James Veitch and 
Sons, in Part II. of their “ Manual of Orchidaceous Plants, ** 
and embrace the most recent introductions, but do not 
include the hosts of minor varieties that are never likely 
to be generally grown, or that are scaroely distinguishable 
, from the typical plants. A list of the garden hybrids is 
appended. 

Alexandras (Alexandra’s). A synonym of C. elongata. 

G. amabllls (lovely), a synonym of C. intermedia . 

C. amethystine (amethystine). A synonym of A. intermedia. 

C. aurantlaca (orange). The correct name of Epidendrum 
aurantiacum. 

C. auAa (golden). A variety of C. Dowiana. 

C. autumnalls (autumnal). A garden synonym of C. Bow- 
- ringiana. 

C. bioolor Measurealana (Measures’). A pretty variety, having 
the lip bordered with white. 1888. (W. O. A 357.) 

C. b. Wrigleylana (Wrigley*s! fl., sepals and petals greyish- 
green ; Up dark purple. 1885. 

C. Bluntlt (Blunt's). A form of C. Mendelii. 

C. bogotenaia (Bogota). A synonym of C. TrianaeL 

C. Bolaaieri (Boissier’s). fl . , sepals and petals soft rosy-lilac ; lip 
broad, with a beautiful, curving, yellow blotch extending half- 
way down and nearly across it. 1. oblong, short and DroacL 
Colombia. 

C. Bowrtnglana (Bowling's! fl. rich rosy-purple, about 24 in. in 
diameter, the front of the lip deep purple, with a transverse, 
maroon band, behind which the tube is * hitlsh ; raceme corym- 
bose, five- to ten-flowered. Autumn. Central America, 1886. A 
charming species, allied to C. Skinnieri. Syn. C. autumnalis (of 
gardens). (J. H. 1886, xiL, p. 397, f. 71-2; R., ser. iL, L, t 2 ; 
ILH. 1890, p. 303 ; W. 6. A viL, t. 3J23.) 

C. Brownll (Brown's! fl. about 4in. in diameter, five or more in 
a raceme ; sepals and petals bright rose-purple, undulated ; lip 
pale purple, three-lobed, with some darker veins. 1. oblong, 
coriaceous. Pseudo -bulbs 2ft. high, two-leaved. Habitat not 
recorded, 1893. 

C. bulboga (bulbous! A synonym of C. Watkeriana. • 

C. Candida (white), fl., sepals and petals white, shaded pink ; 
lip the same colour, with a dash of yellow in the centre ; spike 
three- or four-flowered. July to November, A. lft. Brazil 
Allied to C. intermedia. . 

C. cboooensU. This is now regarded as a variety of C. Trianon. 
C . ooodnea (scarlet! A synonym of Sophronitis grandyflora . 

C. orlspa. This is now classed under bcelia. 

C. dolooa. This is now regarded as a variety of C. Watkeriana. 

C. Dormanftaaa (Dorman’s! The correct name of Ixetia 
Dormaniana. (W. O. A 401.) 

C. Dowiana. This is now regarded as a variety of C.‘ labtata. 

C. D. anrea (golden), fl. very large ; sepals and petals pale 
yellow ; lip rich, deep purple, veined with yellow. Colombia, 
1883. A gorgeous variety. (W. O. A 84.) Syn. C. aurea 
(I. H. 4*3! 

C. Edltbiana (Edith’s). JL 6in. to 7in. in diameter ; sepals and 
petals light mauve ; lip white, striped mauve, the n»«k buff. 
1. dark green. A. lft. Brazil. Habit like C. Metrics. 

C. Eldorado. This is now regarded as a variety of C. labiata. 

C. E. orocata (saffron-coloured), fl. broad, white, with a broad, 
deep orange line running from tne base of the lip on the anterior 
disk, where it expands Into a pentagonal blotch, with teeth in 
front. 1885. 

C. E. Owenl (Owen’s), fl. white ; lip having a yellow blotch and 
a band of rosy-crimson. 1894. (L-, t. 409.) 

C. E. vlrglnalU (virgin-white! fl. sweet-scented: sepals and 
petals snow-white, the former lanceolate, acute, the latter broad, 
elliptic, obtuse ; lip white, with a yellow disk and tube, entire, 
with a frilled front lobe. August and September. Amazon 
Country. Syn. C. virginatis (L H. ser. iii. 257! The form rosea 
has a distinct, rosy-purple blotch on the front of the anterior 
portion of the lip. 

C. E. WallUlt (Wallis'), “fl., segments white, the orange-yellow 
disk of the lip reduced in sue. 

C. elegans (elegant! A synonym of Laelia elegant.. 

C. elongata (elongated).* fl., sepals and petals clear green, 
spotted with nch Drown and tinted with violet on the margin, 
2m. long, 4in. broad ; lip rosy-violet ; peduncles lift, to lift. long. 
Autumn. Pseudo-bulbs cylindrical, lft. to lift. long. Brazil, 
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Gattlay* — continued, 

1892. Allied to C. guttata Leopolds (B. M. 7543.) Sm C 
Alexandra (L. rill, t. 358). 

C. fellz (fruitful) A synonym of Lcelia felix. 

•C. florlbunda (abundant-flowered) JL carmipe, white, or 
▼arioualy coloured ; scapes long;, bearing about a score of flowers. 
Habitat not recorded, 1895. Described as possibly a natural 
hybrid between C. maxima and C. labiata. 



G. Forbeal (Forbes') Jt. 3in. to 4in. in diameter : sepals and 
petals pale yellowish-green, sub-equal ; lip three-lobed, the two 
lateral lobes yellow, sometimes streaked red, convolute over the 
column, the middle lobe pale yellow, with a broad, bright yellow, 
central band ; column yellow, spotted and stained red ; peaudrles 
erect, two- to five-flowered. L ovate-oblong, coriaceous. Stems 
about lft. high, two-leaved. Rio de Janeiro, 1823. (R M. 3265 ; 
B. R. 953.) See Fig. 215. 

G. (kttollfana (Gaskell’s) A variety of C. labiata. 

C. glgss. This is now regarded as a variety of C. Wareeewiezii. 

G. nrsnnloia aaperata (rough) A, sepals and petals brown- 
ish, spotted dark purple; lip yellowish at base, light vivid 
purple with a broad white border in front, rough, 1886.. 


G. g. Baimort (Banner's) Jt. about 6in. across ; sepals and petals 
suffused with bright lurid purple. 1896. 

G. g. Bnyioaiint (Buysson’s) Jt. having the sepals and petals 
ivory-white. 1890. (G. C. 1890, vhi., p. 588, f. 116 ; L., t. 270.) 

G. g. Sohofreldfana (Schofield's) Jl., sepals and petals greenish- 
yellow, spotted with crimson, the petals narrow at the base, 
very broad and obtuse at the apex ; up rich purple, with whitish 
side lobes, the middle lobe covered with lameusB and papilhe. 
1. broad, two to a pseudo-bulb. Pseudo-bulbs lift. high. Syn. 
C. Sehojteldiana (WTO. A. iL 93) 


C. guttata tmmaoulata (unspotted) 4., sepals and petals 
mauve-brown, without spots ; lip white, the front lobe purple. 
1886. Of C. g. Leopoldii (shown in Fig. 216) there is a Heliotrope- 
scented form, odoratieeima . 

G. g. leopardlna (leopard-spotted) Jt numerous and hand- 
some; sepals and petals -thickly spotted with dark brown ; side 
lobes of the lip white, the broad, bilobed, front lobe rich purplish- 
red ; racemes large. Pseudo-bulbs elongated. 1886. 

G. g. Frlnsli (Prims') A synonym of C. amethystoglona. 

G. HarrlMmiSB (Mrs. Harrison’s) This is now regarded as a 
variety of C. Loddigetii. 

Cm Halford! (Holford's) A garden synonym of C. luteda, 

G. imporlalU (imperial) A synonym of C. Wartceuriceii. 

Cm Intermedia oandtda aplendens (white, splendid) Jl. pure 
white except the front lobe of the lip. which u carmine-purple. 
Rio Janeiro, 1890. (R. G. 1890, t. lol3.) Parthenia is another 
white-flowered form, and Oibezia (L. lit, t. 133) has similar 
blossoms with three orange lines on the disk. See Fig. 217. 

C. lrioolor (rainbow-coloured) JL milk-white, with a few purple 
marks on the lip. Sin. to 4in. across ; petals narrower than the 
sepals ; lip obscurely three-lobed, the two lateral lobes convolute 
over the column ; peduncles two- or three-flowered. 1. lft. long, 


Cattleja — continued. 



Fig. 216. Flower' op Cattle? a guttata Leopoldii. 


strap-like, complicate at base, elnarginate at apex. Stems 4ln. 
to 5m. long, one-leaved. Native country unknown. 

Cm Kfmballfana (Kimball’s) JL large ; sepals and petals of a 
delicate rosy-white, the former lanceolate, acute, thfe latter very 
broad, elliptic, wavy ; tube of the lip white outside, with some 
yellow near the front margins, the inside yellow with some 
orange lines, the wavy frontlobe rich purple on the front part. 
Venesuela, 1881, A fine species. 

G. labiata. The following are now included here as varieties : 
Dow iana, Eldorado , gigat, Luddemanniana, Mendelii, Monies, 
Percitaliana, Trianon , Warntri , and WancewietU. 



Flo. 217 Flower of Cattleta intermedia Candida splbndens. 
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Cattleya — continued. 

C. L GaikfllUana (Gaskell’s). Jl. 7in. across, resembling those 
of C. Mosaics , but paler; lobes of the lip confluent, crisped, yellow 
within. Autumn. Brazil. A magnificent plant. (I. H. 1886, t. 613, 
under name of C. Gmkelliana.) The form alba has white 
flowers with a ypllow throat. 

C. Lawrenoeaiut (Sir Trevor Lawrence’s), Jl. purplish-lilac, as 
large as those of a good C. Triancei ; sepals uncommonly broad ; 
petals broader than the sepals, usually blunt ; lip pandurate, 
emarginate, rather broader in front than at the base; the 


Cattleya — continued. 

C. L. HarrlsonifB (Mrs Harrison’s). The correct name of 
C. Harrisonice. 

C. L. violaoea (violet). A. more deeply coloured than in the 

C. ^Kuddemannlana (Luddemann’s). sepals and petals 
delicate purplish-rose, suffused white, the petals nearly three 
times as broad as the sepals, and gently undulated, chiefly in the 
distal half ; convolute lobes of the lip of the same colour 
externally as the sepals and petals, the anterior lobe fine 



Fig. 218. Flower of Cattleya Luddemanniana. 


anterior part of the darkest, warmest purple, the side wings 
purple, the centre light yellow. British Guiana, 1885. A fine 
species. (B. M. 7133 ; G. C. n. a, xxiii., pp. 374-5 ; L., t. 44.) 

C.^1*’ conoolor ( one-coloured). Jl. wholly of a light purple. 

C. Leopoldil (Leopold’s). A variety of C. guttata. 

C, Llndleyana. This is now classed under Lcelia. 

C. lobata* This, is now classed under Lcelia. 

C. Loddlgesil Candida (white). A. white, with a yellow disk«to 
the lip. 


amethvst-purple, crisped, emarginate, with two pale yellow Or 
white blotches at the entrance of the tube, between which are 
lines of amethyst-purple gently diverging from the base of the 
lip. September and Octol^er. This is a variety of C. labiata. 
Syn. C. spcciosisifima. See Tig. 218. 

C. L alba (white). Jl. large, pure white, with a pale yellow stain 
on the disk of the lip. Also called Sauderiana. 

C. in too la (yellowish). Jl. yellow 2in. across ; sepals narrow- 
oval, blunt ; lip white, with a yellow disk, cucullate, rounded 
and crenulate, velvety inside. Pseudo-bulbs oval, ancipitous, 
one-leaved. Brazil. (B. M. 5032 ; R. X. O. i. 83.) SYN.' C. Mol - 
fordi (of gardensX 
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Cattleya — continued. 



Fiq. 219. Flower op Cattleya Mendelii. 


Cattleya — continued . 

C. P. alba (white), ft., sepals and petals pure white ; lip white, 

• with an orange stain in tne throat. Brazil, 1884. 

C. Plnelll (Pinel’s). A synonym of Lcelia pumila prcestam. 

C, porpbyroglossa (purple- tongued). ft, sepals and petals of a 
light chestnut-brown ; ltp very fine, the staJJc of the anterior 
lacinia crenulated or serrated at the edges, the central lacmia 
much keeled ; column white at back, yellow covered with purple 
stripes in front. Brazil, 1887. This species resembles C. guttata , 
but has larger flowers. (R. X. O., ii., 1. 171, f. 1, t. 172, f. 2.) 

C. pumila, ' This is now regarded as synonymous with Lcelia 
pumila. 

C. Regnelll, This is now regarded as synonymous with C. Schil- 
leriana. 

C. Reineckiana (Reinecke’s). . A variety of C. Mosriae. 

C. Rex (King). Jl., sepals white, tinged with primrose-yellow,* 
3£in. long ; petals creamy-white, 3±in. long, wavy-edged ; lip 
white, yellow, and red, the column white. Habitat not recorded. 
1890. Probably a form of C. Doviana aurta . (G. C. 1891, ix., 
p. 273, f. 61 ; J. H. 1892, p. 170, f. 24 ; L. vi., t. 265.) 

C, RolUmsonil (Rollisson's). A synonym of C. Triancei delicata. 

C. Sanderlana (Sander's). A synonym of C. Warscewiczii . 

C, Sohlllerlana Lowli (Ix>w’s). A. of a pleasing lavender-blue ; 
lip streaked with a darker shade of tne same colour. 1892. 
(J. H. 1892, p. 187, f. 26.) 

C. Sohofleldlana (Schofield’s). A variety of C. granulosa. 

C, Sobrcederae (Baroness von Schrceder’s). Jl. generally very 
light purple, exquisitely perfumed, easily distinguishable from 
C. Triancei by the extraordinary crispation of both petals and lip, 
and by the well-known orange area of the lip reaching far nearer 
the apex. 1887. 

C. Skinnerl alba (white). A variety with pure white flowers.* 
(W. O. A. iii.,t. 112.) 

C. S. parvlflora (small- -flowered), ft. half the size of those of 
the type ; lip whole-coloured, not pallid over the lower half. 
(B. M. 4916.) The following are sub- varieties : altia, snow-white, 
with a small primrose blotch on the lip, and, occasionally, some 
mauve-purple markings at the base (W. O. A. iii. 112) ; oculata , 
with a large, maroon-purple blotch on the lip. 

C. specloalaslma (very showy). A synonym of C. Luddtman • 
niana. 

C. snavlor (sweeter), ft., sepals and petals pale rosy-lilac, suffused 
white ; side lobes of the lip white, tinted pale lilac towards the 
margins ; middle lobe aincthyst-purple, with a crisped margin 
and a deep sinus or cleft in the anterior margin ; disk creamy 


C. marglnata. This is now regarded as 
synonymous with Ltelid pumila. 

C. maxima alba (white), ft. white, having 
the usual yellow and purple markings on 
the lip. 

C, MendellL This is now regarded as a 
variety of C. labiata. See Fig. 219. 

C. Mu Bluntil (Blunt’s), ft. white; lip 
stained? yellow in the throat.- 

C. KL Kegeljanl (Kegeljan’s). Jl. white 
except the disk oi the lip, which is striped 
and shaded with sulphur-yellow. 1897 
(L. 1897, t. 589.) 

G. MoMtse. This is now regarded as a variety 
of-C. labiata. 

C. M. Reineckiana (Reinecke’s). ft., 
sepals and petals pure white ; lip having an 
orange disk, and rays of violet lines and 
dots towards the margin. 1884. See Fig. 220. 

C. M. Waxenecft (Wagoner's). The correct 
name of C. Wageneri. 

C. nobilior. This is now regarded as a 
variety of C. Walkeriana. 

C. Obrlenlana (O’Brien’s). This closely 
resembles C. Loddigerii (of which it is some- 
times classed as a variety), but the flowers 
are paler and the lateral lobes of the lip are 
shorter and smaller than in that species. 
Brazil. (R. ser. ii., t. 40, under name of 

C. Loddigerii 0'Brien\ana.) - 

C. Owenlana (Owen’s). A form of C. labiata. 

G. PerdwallAna (Percival’s). ft. smaller 
than in C. Mossier, but darker and richer in 
colour in the best -forms ; sepals and petals 
deep blush ; lip intense magenta-crimson, 
margined with blush-pink, much fringed, the 
throat marked with golden and crimson lines. 
January and February. Colombia. A dis- 
tinct form of C. labiata. (Gn., 1889, xxtv., 

D. 532; G. C. n. s., xxi., p. 178; R. L, t. 2 ; 

W. O. A. iii. 144.) * 



Fio. 220. * Flower op Cattleya Mossije Reineckiana. 
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Fig. 221. Flower op Cattleya superba alba. 


white, a purple band extending below it to the base. A natural 
hybrid between C. intermedia and C. Mendelii. 

C. superba alba (white). A beautiful variety with pure white 
- flower*. 1890. See Fig. 221. 

C. Trlanael [the correct spelling! This is now regarded as a 
variety of C. labiata. 

C. T. alba (white). JL white, with the usual yellow disk of the 
lip, in front of which is a small blotch varying in colour from 
rosy-purple to pale-lilac. 

0. T. BnirlrflirTlfftfinn (Backhouse’s). /!. very large ; sepals and 
petals blush-pink ; lip large, with, a bright mAgenta stain on the 
anterior part, the throat marked pale yellow. 

C. T. eh^oobnsls (ChocoX The correct name of C. chocoensis. 

G. T. delicate (delicate), fi. 6in. across ; sepals and petals 
white ; lip large, with a beautiful yellow centre and a tinge of 
rose, white outside. December and January, h. lft. Brasil, 
1861. SYN8. C. Bollissonii (F. M. 1861, 8), C. Warsoevriczii 
deiieata (W. S. O L 4X superba is a fine variety, with a very 
large lip. 



G» T. Leeaas (Lee’sX about 7in. in diameter ; sepals and 
petals rosy-lilac, 3in. across ; lip deep magenta-mauve ; faintly 
margined lilac-rose, 2in. in diameter in the fore part ; throat 
striped orange, very large and open. 

G. T. row (rosyX A» sepals and petals rose-coloured ; lip bright 
rosy-lilac, with a yellow Dlotch at the mouth of the throat. 

C. velutlna ( velvety X ft- very fragrant ; sepals and petals pale 
orange, spotted and streaked purple ; lip orange at base, white 
with violet veins in front, where tne surface is velvety. BnudL 
The habit of this supposed natural hybrid closely resembles that 
of C. bicolor . (G. C. 1872, p. 1259 ; R. G. 1888, 1. 1266 ; W. a A., i., 
t. 26.) 

G. virginal!* (virgin-whitex A form of C. Eldorado. 

C. Wtgmori (Wagener’sX This is now regarded as a variety of 
C. Monies. 

C. WalkerisnA Syn. C. bulboea. In addition to C. Schrcedcr- 
iana, C. dolosa and C. nobilior are now regarded as forms of. 
this species. See Fig. 222. 

C. Walllsll (Wallis’X A form of C. Eldorado. 

G. Warner!. This is now regarded as a variety of C. labiata .. 

C. WarsoewloslL This is now regarded as a variety of C. labiata. 
SYN. Cl Sanderiana. 

C. W. delioate (delicate). A synonym of C. Triancei deiieata. 

G. W. fkanoonvlllexude (Franconville). it. pure white with 
the exception of a purplish-crimson blotch on the Up. 1893. 
(W. O. A., t. 506X 

Though practically no new species of Cattleya have been 
introduced since the original volumes were issued, we have 
to record as worthy of note the reintroduction (after its . 
habitat had been practically lost for forty years) of the 
true autumn-flowering variety of 0. labiata. It is now 
one of the-most abundant and useful of the genus. With 
the increased numbers of this lovely variety, many choice 
and desirable forms have appeared, varying from tfure 
white to depths of colour unknown in any other Cattleya. 

To the work of the hybridist we turn with pleasure, 
and note the vast strides that have been made. The 
increase in variety which has been obtained by the inter- 
crossing of the various species of Cattleyas has been 
little short of remarkable. Hybrid Cattleyas, during the 
past five years, have, increased more than fifty per oent. 
The increase of the bigenerio hybrids (a list of which is 
given under. Lmlio-Cattleyas) have increased rather more 
than eighty-five per cent, during that .period. One of 
the greatest advantages that have been gained by the 
intercrossing of the species is that the offspring from 
such usually flowers at periods intermediate between the 
parent species. For example, an autumn-flowering species 
crossed with one of the summer-flowering ones, in the 
majority of oases produces a winter-flowering offspring. 
So that by careful selection it is now possible to obtain 
a succession of plants flowering throughout the year. 

For the guidance of those interested in the raising of 
seedlings, and as an assistance to their nomenclature, we 
append a list of hybrids, with their recorded parentage. 
It includes practically all the varieties that have been 
introduced up to date. In addition to the Lselio- 
Cattleyas already noted, there will be other bigenerio 
hybrids, such as Sophro-Cattleyas, Epi-Cattleyas, Epiph- 
ronites, Ac., under which the offspring of such crosses 
will be found. 


A dandi-Loddigesii .... 

Adda 

Alberta 

Alberti 

Apollo 

Ariel 

Arlhuriann 

Ashtonii t 

Astrea 

Atalanta 

Aurore 

BdUantincana 

Baron Schroder 

Botcringiana - b lessens is 

Brabantiee 

BreaxUeana. 4 


Loddigesii and Adandice (Veitchl 
Trianon and Percivaliana (Veitch). 
Loddigesii and superba (Imschoot). 
Byn. porphyrophlebia (Bleu). 
mossxcb and Adandice (Veitch). 
Botcringiana and Gaskdliana 
(VeitchX 

luteola and Dormaniana (DormanX 
Harris once and Warscetciczii (Holling- 

tonX 

Skinneri and Loddigesii (MaronX 
guttata Leopoldii and Warscetciczii 
(Veitch). 

Syn. Kienastiana. 

Triancti and Warscetciczii (S&nderX 
Trianon and dolosa (Sander). 
Botcringiana and blessensis (MaronX 
Syn. Adandi- Loddigesii (VeitchX 
Syn. Alberta (MaronX 
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Cattleya — continued . 
Brovmics 

Burberryana 

calummata 

Cecilia 

Chamber lainiana 


Chios 

Chloris 

citrino-intennedia 
Clcesiana 


Harrisonice and BowHngiana (San- 
der). 

intrioata and superba (Sander). 
intermedia and Adandias. 
Latcrenceana and Trianon (Ingram).' 
guttata Leopoldii and Dowiana 
(Veitch). 

Bowringiana and bicolor (Veitch). 
Boieringiana and maxima (Veitch). 
Syn. Lambhurst Hybrid (Dr. Harris). 
Syn. intermedia- Loddigeeii (natural 


Comfrey . . . 
Dominuzna . 

Dubiosa 

Eclipse 

elata 

elatior 


Ella 

Elvina 

Empress Frederick 

Enid 

Eros .*.... 

Euphrasia 

Eurydice 

Faina 

FaJbiola 

Fenillata 

Fernand Denis 

) imbriata 

Firefly 


flatesoens .. 
Foidsrii .. 

Gaudii 

Gertrude .. 
Hardy ana 


Harold . 


Harrisii 

Hidopii 

hybrvda 

intsimedic-Percivaliana 

inter text a 

Johnsoniana 

Juliet 

Juno 

Jupiter 

Kienastiana 


La Belle 

Lady Ingram. 


La Fontaine 

Lambhurst Hybrid 
Ldwre-Mossice — 

leucoolossa 

Lord Mar sham .... 
Lord Rothschild 


Louis Chaton . . . 

Maecenas 

maculata 

Maggie Raphael. 
Manglesii 


Mantinii . 


Maronii 

Marriottice ... 
Marstersonice . 
Mars 


Mary Qratrix f . 

Massiliensis 


Melpomene ... 

Minerva 

Minuda 

Miranda 

Miss Endicott. 


Miss Measures 


Miss Williams 
MitcheUi 


Mrs. Herbert Greaves . . 
Mrs. J. W. Whiteley — 

Mrs. M. Wells 

Oetave Doin 

VoL V. 


Syn. Jupiter, 
maxima and intermedia (Veitch). 
Triancei and Harrisonice (Maron). 
maxima and Skinneri (Ingram). 
Triancei and Latcrenceana (Ingram). 
Schilleriana and Mossice Reineckiana 
(Ingram). 

bicolor and Warscewiczii (Veitch). 
Triancei and Schilleriana (Veitch). 
Mossice and Dowiana (Veitch). 

Mossice and Warscewiczii (Veitch). 
Mossice and Walkeriana (Veitch). 
Warscewiczii and superba (VettcnV 
labiata vera and Adandias (Veitch). 
labiata vera and Dowiana (Veitch). 
Bowringiana and Harrisii (Veitch). 
Leopoldii and superba (Maron). 

. Adandias and Warscewiczii (Maron). 
Syn. calummata. 

Dormamana and Bowringiana 
(Ingram). 

Triancei and luteola (Maron). 
Leopoldii and Hardyana (Sander). 
Leopoldii and Loddi£e*u'(Maron). 
superba and Mossice (Veitch). 
Warscewiczii and Dowiana aurca 
(CooksonX 

Gaskelliana and Warscewizii (Cook- 
son). 

guttata Leopoldii and Mendelii (Dr. 

Harris). 

Syn. Preciosa. 

guttata and Loddigeeii (Veitch). 
intermedia and Percivaliana (Maron). 
Mossice and Wamerii (Veitch). 

Syn. Minucia. 

Mossice and labiata (Veitch). 

Forbesii and velutina (Roebling). 
Liwrenceana and Warscewiczii 
(Ingram). 

Luddemanniana and Dowiana (San- 
der). 

Syn. Ashtoniana. 

Eldorado and Dowiana aurea 

McrSelii and guttata (Maron). 
citrina and intermedia (Harris). 
Latcrenceana and Mossxce (White). 
Loddigesii and Faust a (Veitch). 

8yn. Breauteana (Charlesworth). 
Gaskelliana and Dowiana aurea 
(Sander). 

Syn. Cecilia. • 

Warscewiczii and superba (Veitch). 
guttata and intermedia (Veitch). 
Dowiana aurea and Triancei (Leon). 
Luddemanniana and Loddigesii 
(Veitch). 

Bowringiana and Dowiana aurea 
(MantinX 

velutina and Dowiana aurea (MaronX 
Eldorado and Warscewiczii (Marriott). 
Loddigesii and labiata vera (VeitchX 
Latcrenceana and labiata vera 
(SanderX 

Harrisonice and granulosa (GratrixX 
Triancei and Dowiana aurea (Four- 
nierX 

Mendelii and Forbesii (VeitchX 
Bowringiana and Loddigesii (Veitch). 
Loddigesii and Warscewiczii (VeitchX 
Triancei and guttata Prinzii (VeitchX 
maxima ana Loddigesii (Cnamber- 
lainX . 

Luddemanniana and velutina 
(SanderX 

Harrisonice and Gaskelliana (Temple). 
guttata Leopoldii and Triancei (Ains- 
worthX 

superba and Gaskelliana (Wigan>. 

Syn. Miss Williams (Lee man). 
Bowringiana and Hardyana (MillerX 
Parthinia and Wamerii (SanderX 
Mendelii and Dowiana (Leeman). 


Cattleya — continued . 

CEnone 

Olivia 

Parthinia 


Pheidona 

Philo 

picta 

picturata 

porphyroph lebia . 
Portia 


Preciosa 

Prince of Wales . 

Princess 

uin 


Mossice and labiata (VeitchX 
Triancei and intermedia (VeitchX 
calummata and Mossice Wagnerii 
(BleuX 

Svn. Dominiana. 

Mossice and tricolor (Veitchl 
guttata and intermedia (VeitchX 
guttata and intermedia (Veitch). 
intermedia and superba (Veitch). 
Bowringiana and labiata vera 
(VeitchX 

Luddemanniana and Lawrenccana 


Rossii. 
Russeliana 
St. Benoit.. 
Sedenii 


suavwr 

super- Forbesii 
Thomtonii 


Triumph 


veriflora 

vest alts 

weedonensis 

Wendlandiana . . 

William Murray 
WUsonii 


Svn. Parthinia (Sander). 

, Triancei send Luddemanniana (V eitchX 
Forbesii ana Adandias (VeitchX 
. Syn. Ballantineana. 

Leopoldii and intermedia (SanderX 
‘ Wamerii and Schilleriana (MantinX 
Schrceirrce and Adandice (Lawrence). 
Lawienceana and Percivaliana 
(Ingram). 

intermedia and Mendelii (Veitch). 
Forbesii and superba (CypherX 
Luddemanniana and guttata Prinzii 
(ThomtonX 

Luddemanniana and Latcrenceana 
(Ingram)* 

labiata vera and Triancei (ganderl 
Dowiana aurea and maxima (VeitchX 
Mendelii and granulosa (Thornton). 
Boieringiana and Warscewiczii 
(Veitch). 

’ Mendelii and Latcrenceana (Cookson). 
bicolor and guttata (Wilson). 

The following are Natural Hybrids : 

Aurora Regnierii and rosea. 

Barberiana vestita and Tumerii. 

Battalinii intermedia and bicolor. 

Brymeriana Eldorado and superba. 

Cupido Schrcsdercs and Mendelii. 

Czar labiata vera and granulosa. ' ' 

Eyermanni vestita and Veitchii. 

flaveola *. . . . intermedia and guttata. 

Hardyana Warsceuciczii and Dowiana aurca. 

Imperator Syn. Czar. 

intermedia- Loddigesii . . intermedia and Loddigesii. 

intricata guttata and intermedia. 

Krameriana intermedia and Forbesii. 

Laueheana Sanderiana and veratrifolia (Sander). 

linliginosa labrosa and Veitchii. 

Lowryana intermedia and Forbesii. 

Lucieniana Forbesii and guttatp. 

Massaiana Hardyana var. 

Measuresiana Adandias and Walkeriana. 

Patrocinii Loddigesii and Leopoldii. 

resplendent granulosa and Schilleriana. 

scita guttata and intermedia. 

sororia Walkeriana and guttata. 

venosa . . Harrisonice and Forbesii. 

Victoria Regina guttata and labiata. 

Whiteii labiata and Schilleriana. 

CATTLEYA ELY ( Isosoma orchidearum). This 
insect deposits its eggs in the eye of the young growth 
when the plant is in a dormant state. As a consequence, 
the growth does not advance much above lin., swells in 
the centre, and generally exhibits a stunted appearance. 
If this growth is cut off at the base and split open, thoro 
will be disclosed from three to seven yellowish maggot-like 
creatures. After eating a large hole in the young growth, 
they become pup®, and eventually emerge as perfect flies. 
They should be destroyed as soon as seen. Fumigation 
with a vaporising insecticide will effectually settle them 
before they have time to deposit their eggs. The roots, too, 
not infrequently, are pierced by the insects, and a warty 
growth results. The grubs shonld be picked out with a 
stout needle. 

CAT WHIN. See TXlex nanus. 

CAUCASIAN 

fraxinifolia. 

CAULIFLOWER DISEASE OF STRAW- 
BERRY. A name applied to a most injurious disease 
caused by the minute animals known . as Eelworms, or 
Nematoid Worms. See Strawberry. 

2 K 


WALNUT. See Pterocarya 
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CAULIFLOWERS. For autumn sowing the best 
are: Early London, Eclipse, Dwarf Erf art, and Veitoh’s 
Autumn Giant. The last-named is a most reliable variety, 
as it never fails to form good beads the following summer, 
even in the hottest weather, when other varieties are 
failures in that respect. For spring sowing all those pre- 
viously mentioned are valuable, as are also Early Snowball, 
First Crop, Dwarf Mammoth, and Walcheren. 

C A UTLEY A (named in honour of Major-General Sir 
P. Cautley, F.G.8., 1802-1871, joint author, with Dr. 
Falconer, of the “ Fauna antique sivalensis ”). Orb. 

Scitaminess. A monotypio genus, included by some 

authorities under Roscoea. The species is a stove, peren- 
nial herb, requiring similar treatment to Alpinla (which see). 
C. Intea (yellow), Jl. l£tn to 2in. long : calyx red-purple, tubular, 
two-cleft at mouth ; sepals linear-oblong, obtuse, concave, the 
dorsal one erect, the lateral ones reflexed ; corolla golden-yellow, 
the tube exserted ; lateral staminode like the dorsal sepal, erect, * 
the tips incurved; spike 4in. to 8in. high. August. 1. bin. to 
lOin. long, narrow-lanceolate, with a slender tip, bright green 
above, paler or suffused or streaked red-brown beneath. Stems 
8in. to 18in. high, tufted, erect, leafy. Himalaya, 1887. (B. M. 
6991.) Syns. Roscoea gracilis , JL lutea. 

CAVENDX8KXA. This is now the correct name of 
Proolesia (which see), according to Bentham and Hooker. 
To the species described on p. 225, VoL IH., the following 
should be added : 

C. spsotabUis (showy). JL white, shaded with pink, tubular, 
slightly swollen below, when in bud covered with rosy-carmine 
bracts; racemes compressed. L oblong, acuminate, bright 
reddish-bronze when young, changing to bright green. Colombia, 
1889. A handsome, somewhat climbing shrub. 

CEAVOTHUS. This genus embraces about twenty- 
eight species, all North American. To those described on 
p. 285, Vol. L, the following should be added : 

C. amerio&nus varlegatua (variegated). A garden variety, 
having the leaves bordered with yellow. 1889. 

C. axillaris (axillary). JL pale lilac tinged with rose, in axillary 
and terminal thyrses. Summer. 1. ovate-lanceolate, rounded- 
obtuse. dark green above, white-tomentose beneath. 1876. A 
form of C. arursus. (R. H. 1876, f. 14.) 

C. Banmaimianus (Baumann's). A synonym of C. micro- 
phyllus. 

C. Delillanus (Delile’s). This differs from C. amrrnts in having 
flowers of a paler blue, and larger leaves lightly pubescent 
beneath. Origin unknown. 8 yn. C.jmlehcUus. 

C. slogans (elegftat). A synonym of C. thyrsijlorus. 

C. Fendleri (Fendler's). JL snow-white, disposed in short, 
terminal racemes. 1. varying from narrowly oblong to elliptic, 
tin. to lin. long, somewhat narrowed ana cune&te at base, 

• obtuse or acute at apex, dark glossy green above, silky below. 
Colorado, 1893. A half-hardy, much-branched, thorny bush. 
C. Fenolleri is apparently a misprint for C. Fendleri. 

C. Fenolleri. See C. Fendleri. 

C. Fontan eel anna (Fontanes*). A synonym of C. ovatus. 

C. lanlger (wool-bearing). A synonym of Pomadsrris lanigsra. 

C. ovalle (oval). A synonym of C. ovatus. 

C. ovatua (ovate). Jl. usually on short peduncles. 1. narrowly 
oval or elliptic-lanceolate, lin. to 2in. long. h. 2ft to 3ft Other- 
wise like C. americanus. Texas, Ac., 1888. Hardy. 8 yns. C. 
Fontanesianus , C. ovalis. 

C. proetratna (prostrate). JL bright blue, in axillary clusters, 
borne on stout peduncles. L tin. to lin. long, obovate or oblongs 
cuneate, spinose usually only at the apex, one-ribbed, very thick, 
borne on short, slender petioles. Oregon, 1889. A hardy, 
prostrate, nearly glabrous shrub. 

C. pulohellus (rather pretty). A synonym of C. Delilianus. 

C. thyraiflorua (thyme-flowered). JL bright blue, in dense, sub- 
compound panicles, terminating the usually elongated and some- 
what leafy peduncles. I . oblong to oblong-ovate, lin. to ljin. 
long, rather thick, usually smooth and shining above, canescent 
beneath, glandular • serrulated. Branches strongly angled. 
California, 186L A hardy, tall shrub or small tree. TgT C. 
1896, iL, p. 363, f. 75.) 8m C. slogans (L H. 1860, t. 268). . 

CEBATHA. A synonym of Cooculu* (which see). 

CECXDOMYXA, or GALL MIDGES. Orb. Diptera, 
This is a genus of delicate-looking flies, whose wings 
contain very few nervures. The majority of the larvae live 
in plants. Some are responsible for the peculiar Gall 
formations found upon the foliage of Limes, Willows, and 
many other trees ; others deform the roots, the buds, the 
flowers, or even the stems. Yet others produce no Galls, 


Cboidomyia— continued. 

but are destructive by living upon cereals,, after the 
manner of the wheat pest known as the Hessian Fly 
(Cecidomyia destructor), which causes suoh widespread 
injury to cereal and grass crops in America and in Europe. 
It is only since 1886 that it has been regarded as a British 
insect. The name Hessian Fly was bestowed upon the 
insect by Americans, who suggested that it was introduced 
into that country with the straw used by the Hessian 
troops in 1778. The larvm of certain species are remark- 
able as possessing a curious homy appendage upon the under- 
surface known as the breast-bone or anchor-process, the 
exact use of whiok is not known. Besides the injurious 
species there are others which may be considered beneficial, 
as they are carnivorous, feeding upon Aphides and Mites. 

CECROPXA. Nearly forty species have been referred 
to this genus, but, according to the authors of the 
“ Genera Plantarum,” this number might be considerably 
reduced; they inhabit tropical America, from Brazil to 
Mexico. Flowers dioecious, in numerous, very dense, 
cylindrical spikes on a common, axillary peduncle; male 
spikes thick ; females slenderer. Fruit oblong, inoluded 
in the very slender perianth. Leaves alternate, long- 
petiolate, large, peltate. To the species described onp. 285, 
Vol. I., the following should be added : 

C. dealbats (whitened). 1. large, soft, pubescent, palmate, light 
green above, glaucous beneath. Colombia, 1887. A fine Snake- 
wood, of ornamental character. 

C. frigida is rare in cultivation. 

CEDAR, PRICKLY. See Cyathodea aceroea. 

CEDAR, SHARP. See Acacia, oxycedru* and 
Juniperua oxyoedrus. 

CEDRTJS. According to Sir J. D. Hooker, this genus 
is monotypio, with three marked formB, one (C. Libani, the 
typical form) Oriental, another (C. adantica) Algerian, 
and the third (C. Deodar a) Himalayan. 

As the variegated forms oannot be depended upon to 
reproduce themselves from seed, propagation by artificial 
means must be adopted. The common Cedars form suit- 
able stocks upon which to graft the ornamental varieties. 
The Larch, too, may be used as a stock, but it is inferior to 
the Cedars. In its early stages the Larch is very vigorous 
in growth, but with age plants that have been worked upon 
it present a rather unsightly appearance. Side-grafting is 
easy and effective. February is the best month for the 
operation. The scions should be taken from healthy trees 
and plunged in a warm (not too close) propagating-base, 
and shaded from the sun. When they have made a few 
inches of growth they should be hardened off, and kept 
growing in pots until they are planted out the following 
spring. A neat stake should be placed against each plant, 
and the leader secured to it. If the side-shoots grow too 
vigorously, they may be shortened a bit, in order to con- 
centrate all the energies into the principal growth. 

To the information given oil pp. 285-7, Vol. I., the 
following should be added : 

CL atlantioa aurea (golden). A variety with golden leaves. 
It la constant. 1897. The typical species is shown in Fig. 223. 

C. a. ffcstlglata (pyramidal). A garden shrub or tree of 
pyramidal habit, with ascending branches. 1890. (IL H. 1890, 
p. 32, f. 9.) 

C. a. glauca (bluish-green). In this variety the leaves are of a 
glaucous-silvery hue, being thus very distinct from the deep 
green of the normal form. 

C. a. pendula (pendulous). A drooping form. 

Other' varieties are : aurea , columnaris , pgramidalis , and varie- 
gata. 

Cm Deodara. Other varieties are; aurea , eompacta, erassifclia 
(leaves short and stout, less ornamental than the type\ Hugeli, 
undnata, variegata, viridis, and Youngi. 

C. Libani deeldna (deciduous). This only differs from the type 
. in partially shedding its leaves during autumn. 

C. L. pendula .(pendulous). A variety with gracefully pendent 
branches. Other varieties are: denudata, Jastigiata, glauca, 
pendula, hykrida, pyramidata, striata, and vurtdis. 
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CBXBA. A synonym of Eriodenfeon (which see). 

CELANDINE POPPY. See Stylophorum di- 
phyllum. 

CELAVDINE, TREE. See Bocoonia fratesoens. 

CELASTBTJS. Including Orissa. This genus em- 
braces about fifteen species, natives of tropical Asia, China, 
on p. 287, Vol. I., the following should be added : 

Japan, Australia, and North America. To those described 

C. artloul&tus (jointed). if. green, with yellow anthem* about 
tin. broad, in short, axillary, few-flowered cymes. June, fr., 
capsule pea-like, brown, tnree-valved ; , mires golden-yellow 
within, at length reflexed, exposing the seeds in a shining, scarlet 
aril ; November. L petiolate, Jin. to 5in. long, oblong-oval or 
snb-orbioular. acute ; petioles tin. to £in. long. A. 15ft. Eastern 
Asia, 189L A rambling, hardy shrub, suitable for the seaside. 
<B. M. 7599 ; O. C. 1896, L, p. 2», f. 11.) 

G. oaaadnoldes. The correct name is Gymnotporia cassinoides. 

C. Orlxa (Orixa). JL green, small ; males racemose ; females-long- 
stalked, generally solitary. Summer. 1. elliptic or obovate, with 
entire* margins ; upper surface glossy-green. A. 6ft to 9ft Japan, 
1886. Syn. Orissa japonica (R. G. 1232). 

C. Pyraosntlms (Pyracanthus). A synonym of Putterlickia 
Pyraeantha. 


Fio. 223. Ckdrus atlantica. 


CELERY. If required for exhibition, this vegetable 
should receive copious supplies of weak liquid manure, 
with an occasional application of nitrate of soda (lpz. in 
4galls. of water is sufficient). To ensure nicely-blanched 



By Permission of the Board of Agriculture. 

Fi6. 224. Celery Fly ( TephriHs onopordinis). 

1, Fly, magnified ; 2, Larva, magnified ; 3, Pupa, natural site. 


growth most exhibitors wrap the plants in double or treble 
folds of stout brown paper. 

Sorts. White varieties are usually deficient in flavour, 
and are only useful when the vegetable is required early 
or for soups. The best flavoured are button’s 
White Gem, Sandringham White, and Incom- 
parable Dwarf White. The pink or red 
varieties are orisp in flavour, and also keep 
longer and sounder than the white sorts. 
Some of the best sorts are Leicester Bed, 
Major Clarke Bed, Williams's Matchless Bed, 
Wright's Grove Bed and Wright’s Grove 
Pink, Standard-Bearer, Nonsuch Pink, and 
Sul ham Prise Pink. These are all hardy 
varieties of good quality. None of the 
so-called sfllf -blanching varieties are what % 
their name indicates, and few, if any, gar- 
deners consider them worth growing. 

CELERY FLY ( Tephritis onopordinis). 
Popularly this is associated with the Celery 
only, but it is equally as destructive to 'Par- 
snips (on whose foliage the large blisters caused 
by the leaf -mining pests are very familiar). 
The fly (Fig. 224) is tin. in wing expanse, and 
yellowish brown, vtith rusty-coloured spots. 
The female deposits the eggs upon the foliage, 
and from these hatch out thick -bodied, leg- 
less, green maggots, slightly pointed at the 
head, and when full-grown about tin. long. 
There are two or three broods in a season. 

As stated in Vol. I., the best way of 
dealing with the pest in the case of small 
gardens is by crushing the grub between finger 
and thumb ; but where large areas are under 
cultivation this is impossible. Spraying with 
weak kerosene emulsion should then be 
adopted. In either case all leaves Bhould be 
destroyed by burning when the crop is lifted, 
and not put on the manure-heap. Quicklime 
should also be incorporated with the Boil. 

. CELERY STEM FLY. This insect, 
described in Vol. IH. under its scientific name 
of Piophila apii, proves very troublesome in 
some seasons, the maggots tunnelling the 
stems and causing them to rot. There is 
more than one generation, and though in the 
earliest the pupal state is passed in the soil; 
as suggested in the volume above referred 
to, in the later ones it is assumed in the soil. 

‘ Feeding as it does in the stemB, the pest 
cannot well be reached. Spraying with kero- 
sene emulsion as a preventive measure is, 
however desirable, and especially in gardens 
where the insect was known to exist the 
previous season. All diseased portions of 
plants should be carefully burnt, and after 
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Celery Stem Fly — continued. 

the crop has been lifted the quarters should receive a 
dressing of quicklime, which should be well incorporated.’ 
Dusting with soot has also proved beneficial. 

CELMlSIA (so called after Celmisius, who was said 
to be the son of the nymph Alcioye, from whom the 
name of a nearly-related genus iB derived). Obd. 
Composite. A genus embracing about twenty-five species 
of greenhouse or hardy, more or less silvery- silky, Aster- 
like, perennial herbs ; one inhabits the Auckland and 
Campbell Islands, the rest are natives of New Zealand, one 
being also found ip Australia. Flower-heads heterogamous, 
large, radiate ; involucre broadly campannlate or hemi- 
spherical, the bracts many-seriate, imbricate; scapes (or 
scape-like peduncles) one-headed. Leaves all radical, 
rosulate, simple, entire or toothed, frequently covered 
with appressed, white or buff tomentum. Four species have 
been introduced. For culture, see Olearia. 

C. oorlaooa (leathery). Jl.-heads ljin. to Sin. in diameter ; ray 
florets white, excessively numerous ’disk yellow ; scapes very stout, 
cobwebby and cottony. 1. lOin. to 18in. long, iin. to 2^in. broad, 
lanceolate, coriaceous, narrowed into broad, woolly sheaths, 
covered above with cottony hairs, below with dense white-silvery 
tomentum. New Zealand. Hardy. Syn. Aster coriacea. 

C. Lindsay! (Lindsay's). Jl.-heads lin. to 2in. in diameter ; ray 
florets thirty to forty, white, three-toothed at apex ; disk yellow. 
1. 2in. to 4in. long, oblong-lanceolate, obtuse, very coriaceous, 
dark shining green above, white beneath. Stems densely tufted, 
3in. to 6in. long. New Zealand, 1890. Hardy, but requires 
protection from damp. (B. M. 7134.) 

C. Mnnroi (Munro's). Jl.-heads lin to ljfn. across ; ray florets 
white ; disk golden-yellow ; scape longer than the leaves, stout. 
Stem short, crowned with a thick mass of erect and recurved, 
linear-lanceolate’leaves 3in. to 5in. long and iin. to §in. broad. 
New Zealand, 1896. Whole plant, except the upper surface of 
the leaves and florets, clothed with snow-white, appressed wool. - 
Greenhouse. (B. M. 7496.) • 

C. spectabllls (remarkable). Jl.-heads 2in. in diameter; ray 
florets white or pale lilac, very numerous, revolute ; disk yellow, 
scapes several, stout, stiff, erect, longer than the leaves. May 
l. numerous, strict, erect, usually 5in. to 7in. long, iin. to lin. 
broad, thickly coriaceous, ensiform, elliptic-lanceolate, or linear- 
oblong, narrowed at base, then dilating into broad, tumid 
sheaths 2in. to 4in. long. Rootstock woody. Moun tains of New 
Zealand, 1882. Hardy. (B. M. 6653.) 

CELOSIA. Syns. Lophoxera , 8ukana. About thirty 
species, natives of the warmer parte of Asia, Africa, and 
America, are comprised in this genus. To the information 
given on pp. 289-90, Vol. I., the following should be added. 
Giant Empress, brilliant ^ purple combs; and Vesuvius, 
wijth golden yellow combs and the upper part bright red, 
are two showy varieties-. 

C. margarltacea (pearly-white). A synonym of C. argentea. 

C. pyramidally. Sir J. D. Hooker regards this as synonymous 
with C. cristata. 

CELSIA. Including Ianthe. This genus embraces 
about thirty species, natives of South Europe, North 
Africa, Abyssinia, Western Asia, and India. To the 
species, &o., described on p. 290, Vol. I., the following 
variety should be added. See also Alonsoa. 

C. Arctnms Llnnasana (Linnaeus’). Jl. yellow, with a purplish 
throat. Syn. C. svJblunata (B. R. 438). 

C. sublunata (partly woolly). A synonym of C. Arcturus Lin- 
nceana. x 

CELTXDEJE. A tribe of Urtlcaoea (which see). 
CELTIS. This genus embraces about fifty species, 
broadly distributed over tropical and temperate regions. 
To those described on p. 290, Vol. I., the following should 
be added : 

C. orientally (Eastern). A synonym of C. Toumefortii. 

C. reticulata (netted). 1. obliquely cordate-ovate, acuminate, 
acute, or obtuse, more or less oblique at base, very rough above, 
and very strongly reticulate-veined beneath. Texas, 1890. 
CENARRHENES (from fcenos, empty, and arrhen, 
a male; in icference to the stamen-like glands). Ord. 
Proteacem. A monotypic genus. The species, C. nitida , 
is a greenhouse shrub or tree, native of Tasmania. It has 
small flowers in axillary or terminal spikes, and alternate, 
toothed leaves 3in. to 6in. long. It has been introduced, 
but is not in general cultivation. 


CEUTA (from fcenos, empty-; in allusion to the bladder- 
like apex of the peduncle). Syn. Lancisia. Obd. Com- 
posites. A genus embracing about eight species of small, 
hairy, greenhouse or hardy annuals or perennials, natives 
of South Africa. C. Hurbinaia (Syn. 0. pruinosa) has been 
introduced, but it is not of much horticultural value 
(E. H. 1892, f. 36). 

CENTATJRE A. Star Thistle. Including Cyanus and 
PlectocephaXw. Most of the species of this large genus are 
found in the Old World, only about three being Amerioan. 
Leaves radical or alternate, entire, or often toothed, cut, or 
once or twice pinnatdsect. To the species described on 
pp. 290-2, Vol. I., the following should be added : 

C. Amberboi (Amberbo’s). A synonym of C. suaveotens. 

C. argentea (silvery). Jl -heads pale yellow; involucral scales 
pectinate-ciliated at apex. July. 1. silvery-tomenfcose. petiolate, 
pinnatisect, Fern-like. Stems sub-erect. Crete, 1739. Half- 
hardy perennial k very effective when plunged in pots in bedding 
arrangements. 

C. elemental (Clemente’s). Jl.-heads yellow, of no beauty. 
Summer. 1. all silvery-grey; radical ones pinn&tipartite, with 
ovate-triangular, sub-aristate lobes; cauline ones few, sessile 
Stems erect, branched, k. 3ft. Spain, 187L Hardy perennial. 

C. gymnocarpa (naked-fruited). fL. -heads pink or purple. 
August. 1. petiolate, elegantly cut, clothed with whitish, satin- 
like down. Stems branching, bushy, hard. K lift. South 
Europe, 1858. H&lf-hardy under-shrub. 

C. Jaoea (Jacea). Jl. -heads purple or rarely white ; involucre 
ovate-globose, the outer scales having a ciliated appendix. 
Summer. 1., radical ones .somewhat toothed; caubne ones 
lanceolate, entire. Stems erect, branched, h. lift, to 2ft. 
Central Europe. Hardy perennial. 

C. Margarita (Margaret’s). A synonym of C. odorata alba. 

C. odorata alba (white) A variety with white, sweet-scented. 

flower-heads and of dwarf habit. 1893. Syn. C. Margarita. 

C. ori entail* (Oriental). A* -heads straw-yellow; involucre sub- 
globose, the scales pale or fuscous, long-pectinato-ciliated. 
Summer. l. y lower ones petiolate, pinnatipartite, the lobes 
linear-lancoolate and often pinnatifld ; upper ones pinnatifld 
or lanceolate, obtusely mucronate. Stems erect, branched. 
hi. 2ft. to 3ft. Siberia, 1759. Hardy perennial, very floriferous. 

C. phrygla (Phrygian), jl. -heads reddish -violet, sab-globose, 
sessile amongst the uppermost leaves; involucral scales black, 
scariose. July and August. 1. oblong, acuminate, scabrous, 
undivided, entire or mucronate- toothed ; lower ones petiolate ; 
uppermost ones sessile, almost eared. Stem erect, simple, 
pilose-scabrous, h. 2ft. Switzerland, 1633. Hardy perennial. 

C. rutifoila (Rue-leaved). Jl. -heads at firsf pale flesh-coloured, 
afterwards reddish ; involucral scales ciliated, sulcate, spiny- 
mucronate. Summer. 1. 6in. to 8in. long, snowy-tomeutose, 
interruptedly bipinnatisect ; uppermost ones spathulate. Bul- 
garia. Hardy perennial. 

CENTAURXDUM. A synonym of Xanthisma 

(which see). 

CENTIPEDES. These animals may be considered of 
benefit to gardeners. See Myriapoda. 

CENTRADENTA. This genus embraces about five 
species, natives of Central America. To those described 
on p. 292, Vol. I., the following should be added : 

C. florlbnnda (abundant-flowered). Jl. of a lilac-rose colour, 
disposed in terminal panicles. L ovate, entire, slightly 
oblique, reddish on the nerves beneath. Stems red. Guatemala. 
(F. £ S. 453.) 

C. lnseqnllateralls (unequal-sided). The correct name of 
C. rosea. 

C. ovata (ovate). Jl. pink : petals obovate ; cymes terminal, 
trichotomous, many-flowerea. 1. three-nerved, petiolate, ovate, 
aente, glabrous, shining, pale beneath. Stems and branches 
erecto-patent. Central America, 1861. 

CENTRANTHERA. Included under Pleuro- * 
thallis (which see). 

CENTRANTHUS. Syn. Kentranthus. About 
eight species, natives of the Mediterranean region, are 
comprised in this genus. 

CENTRATHERUM (from lcentron , a spur, and. 
ather , an awn ; the pappus consists of stiff awnB). Syns. 
Ampherephis , Amphibesis, Crantzia , Spixics. Obd. Com- 
posite. A small American genns (five or six species) of 
stove or greenhouse, diffuse, branched or rarely erect 
herbs, of which two have spread over the warmer parts 
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Centrathemm— continued. 

of the world. Flower-heads usually purple, on terminal or 
leaf -opposed * peduncles. Leaves alternate, 'petiolate. 
0. intermedium (Syn. Ampherephis intermedia , S. B. F. G. 
225) and C. punctatum (Syn. Ampherephis aristata) have 
been introduced, but are probably lost to cultivation. 

CERTRIFU GAL. A term applied to an inflorescence 
of which the terminal flower blossoms earliest. Opposed 
to a Centripetal one, in which the lower or outer flowers are 
the first to expand. 

CENTROGARFHA. Included under Rudbeckia 
(which see). 

CENTBOCLIM 1 U M. Included under Onoseria 

(which see). 

CENTBOLEFIDE2E . A natural order embracing 
about thirty species of very small herbs, nearly all 
Australian, and allied to the R estiacek ; they ar6 of botanical 
interest only. 

CENTBONIA. Syn. Calyptraria. Flowers purple, 
large, disposed in large, terminal panicles ; calyx fnrfnraceous 
or hairy ; petals five to seven ; stamens ten. Leaves ample, 
petiolate, entire or toothed. 

CENTROFETALUM (from kentron, a spur, and 
petalon , a petal ; in allusion to the spur-like appendage at 
the base of the labellnm). Including Nasonia . Ord. 
Or chide sb. A small genus (five or Bix species) of dwarf, 
creeping, cool-house Orchids, natives of the Colombian 
Andes. Flowers mediocre, solitary in the uppefr axils ; 
sepals sub-equal, spreading, free, or the lateral ones more 
or less connate ; petals similar or broader ; lip connate 
towards the base with the column, at length erect, the 
lateral lobes scarcely prominent or broader and embracing 
the column, the lamina spreading, ovate or broadly 
rounded, undivided. Leaves distichous, short. C. puncr 
tatum (described on p. 421,Yol‘. II., as Nasonia punctata) 
is the best-known species. 

CEETROFOQON. This genus embraces upwards of 
eighty species of shrubs or under-shrubs, natives of the 
warmer parts of .America and the West Indies. Flowers 
solitary, axillary, pedunculate, rarely disposed in a ter- 
minal, elongated raceme ; calyx lobes leaf -like or reduced 
to mere teeth; corolla curved, the tube entire or with a 
short dorsal cut, the limb incurved, with nearly equal 
lobes. Leaves alternate, toothed or rarely dissected. To 
the species described on p. 293, Vol. I., the following 
should be added : 

JC tovarenala (Tovar). Jl. bright carmine, with a very long 
style, disposed in a terminal raceme. Winter. 1. ovate-lanceolate. 
Stems somewhat woody. Venezuela. 

CEBTROSEMA (from kentron , a spur, and sema, a 
standard; the standard has a short spur behind). Ord. 
Legvmvnosm. A genus embracing about twenty -six species 
of twining or prostrate, stove or greenhouse herbs or 
under-shrubs, mostly natives of Central or South Alnerica, 
and closely allied to Clitoria. Flowers white, violet, rose- 
coloured, or bluish, showy ; standard broadly orbicular, 
with a short spur behind; wings falcate; keel broad, in- 
curved, scarcely shorter than the wings ; peduncles 
axillary, solitary or twin. Leaves pinnately three- to 
seven-foliolate, rarely one-foliolate or su^-digitately three- 
to five-foliolate. For culture of the few species introduced, 
see Clitoria. 

C. braaUlanum (Brazilian). The correct name of Clitoria 
brasiUana. 

C. grandlflornm (large flowered), /I. of a beautiful lilac-rose, 
huge and numerous. Brazil, about 1893. 

CL Virginian nm (Virginian). Jl. violet, lin. long, pubescent 
outride; peduncles one- to, four-flowered. July. 1. tnfoliolate; 
leaflets varying from oblong-ovate to linear, thin but firm, 
scabrous-pubescent. Stem very slender, twining. Florida, Ac. , 
1732. Greenhouse. Syn. Clitoria virginiana (B. M. 1047). 

CBVTROSXS. A synonym of Calanthe (which see). 


CENTROSTEMMA. Included under Hoya (which 

see). 

CEODES. A synonym of Fiflonia (which see). 

CEFHAEIiIS. Syns. Callicocca , Carapichea , Cepha - 
leis , Eurhotia, Evea , Tapogomea. As many as seventy 
species are included hereunder. C. Bearii , introduced in 
1888, is a stove shrub, of no great beauty, with incon- 
spicuous umbels of flowers. 

CEPHALARDRA (from lcephale, a head, and oner, 
androsy a male ; the anthers are connate or coherent in a 
head). % Syn. Coccinia. Ord. Cucurbitacece. A genus 
embracing twelve or fourteen species of stove or greenhouse, 
slender, prostrate, or climbing, glauoops or scabrid, usually 
tuberous-rooted herbs, natives of tropical Asia and 
tropical and South Africa. Flowers white or yellow, 
usually dioecious ; males solitary or. sub-cymose at the apex 
of a slender peduncle ; females solitary. . Fruits cylindric or 
oblong, rather small, very fleshy. Leaves angled or lobed, 
sometimes glandular. Tendrils undivided. Two of the 
species have been introduced, but probably C. quinqueloba 
(B. M. 1820 and B. B. 82, under name of Bryonia quinque- 
loba) is no longer grown. For culture of the two species 
here described, see Bryonia. 

C. lndloa (Indian). Jl. whitish-yellow, lin. long, all solitary; 
male peduncles lin. long; females lin. long. Jr. carmine-red, 
ovoid, lin. to 2in. long. T. five-angular or occasionally flve-lobed, 
2in. to 4in. in diameter, papillose, scabrid ; petioles lin. long. 
Stem much-branched, angular, and grooved. India, Upper 
Guinea, Ac., 1894. Stove. Syn. Coccinia Moghadd. 

C. palm&ta (palmate). Jl. yellow; male peduncles elongated, 
racemose ; females shorter, racemose. April. Jr. scarlet, 
marbled with white,- as large as a pigeon's egg. 1. palmately 
flve-lobed, 3in. to 4in. long and broaa ; lobes ovate, acuminate ; 
petioles l£in. to 2in. long; rootstock very large. Natal, 1893. 
Greenhouse. * 

CEPHALANTHUS. This genus includes half-a- 
dozen species of erect shrubs or small trees, natives of 
Asia, America, and South Africa. Flowers yellow, in 
globose, compact, terminal and axillary heads, bractless. 
Leaves opposite and in whorls of three or four, shortly 
petiolate, oblong- or ovate-lanceolate ; stipules short. To 
the species described on p. 293, Yol. I., the following should 
be added : 

C. natalenati (Natal), ft. very numerous, in globose, terminal, 
pednncled heads lin. to l£in. in diameter ; corolla-tube rose-red, 
the lobes green. Spring. 1. about lin. long, ovate, acuminate 
or obtuse, glabrous andehining above, pale beneath. South-east 
Africa, 1886. A small, much-branched, greenhouse shrub. (B. M. 

. 7400.) 

C. occidental is angustifolius (narrow-leaved). A variety 
having lanceolate leaves, narrower than in the type. 1889. 
(R. H. 1889, p. 281, f. 71.) 

C. o. braohypodus (short-footed). A variety having shortly- 
stalked leaves, usually in whorls of three. 

flTS'PTT A T.AUT A Syns. Lepicephalus , Succisa. This 
genus includes about two dozen species, natives of Europe, 
Western Asia, North Africa, and Abyssinia. To those 
described on p. 294, Yol. I., the following should be added : 
C alpina (Alpine). Jl. -heads pale yellow, terminal on the branch- 
lets; involucral teeth eight, aristate, equalling the florets. 
June and July. 1. pinnatisect, pubescent; segments lanceo- 
late, decurrent, unequally serrated. Stems striated, somewhat 
velvety. A. 5ft. Alps and Greece. Syn. Scabiosa alpina. 

CEPHALEIS. A synonym of Cepkaelis (which 

see). 

CEPHALINA. A synonym of Sarcocepkahui 

(which see). 

CEFHAIiOXD. Head -shaped, or growing in a head- 

CEFHALOMENES. See Trichomanes. 
CEFHALOTAXUS. Chinese Yew. Four species 
are referred to this genus by Bentham and Hooker, throe 
being Japanese and the other Chinese. To those de- 
scribed on p. 294, Vol. I., the following should be 
added : 

C. Fort uni [not Fortunci ] is a form .of. C. drupacea. The 
following are sub-varieties ; brev\folia (short-leaved) and longi- 
folia (long-leaved). 
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Cephalotaxus —continued. 

C. MannlA (Mann’s). 1. linear, acuminate, 2in. long, Ain. to Ain. 
broad, tub-falcate, shining above, paler beneath, male heads 
globose, on scaly peduncles ; female cones three or four on a 
common peduncle, pedicillate. China, Khasia Mountains, Ac. 
A small tree. 


CERASUS. Including Laurocerasus. Bentham and 
Hooker include this genus under Prunus (which see). To 
the species described on pp. 295-7, Vol. I., the following 
should be added ; 

C. aoidA (add). Montmorency Cherry. Jl. white ; umbels aggre- 
gate, sparse, sessile. April and May. ft. red 
or dark purple ; juice colourless. 1. flat, glabrous, 
shining, sub-coriaceous, elliptic, all acuminate ; 
petioles glandless. Orient, Ac. 

C. a. pyr ami dolls (pyramidal). A garden 
variety, with erect branches, forming a pyramidal 
growth like that of the Lombardy Poplar. 

C. Avium. In addition to the variety mutivlex, 
the following may be mentioned : flore-jneno , 
flowers double, pink in the centre, a fine variety ; 
pendula, branches reflexed at the extremity ; 
and salici/olia (Syn. loiujifolia), leaves elongated. 

C. Capuli. Capollin or Capulinos .of Mexico. 
/?. white, in terminal racemes similar to those 
of C. Padus. fr. red, pulpy, resembling small 
Cherries. 1. oblong or elliptic-oblong, acute, 
finely toothed, glaucous-green beneath. Mexico, 

1888. Shrub or small tree. (R. H. 1888, p. 137, 
f. 50, under name of Prunus Capuli.) 

C. Chicasa. Chicasaw Plum. A. white ; umbels 
two- or three-flowered, the short pedicels and 
calyx glabrous. April, fr. red or yellowish-red, 
lobose, $in. or more in diameter, of a pleasant 
avour. 1. oblong-lanceolate or oblanceolate. 
acute, serrulated, nearly glabrous. Branches 
thorny. North America, 1806. 

C. humllis (dwarf). A synonym of Prunus 
Jacquemontii. 

C. Japonic* (Japanese). A synonym of Prunus 
sinensis. 

C. Juliana pendula (drooping). A garden form, 
with pendulous branches. 1890. 

C. Laurocerasus schipkaensis (Schipka 
Pass). An especially hardy form, from the 
Northern slopes of the Balkan Mountains. 1890. 
C. Selzeri (Seizor's). A species of the Padus 
group, with yellowish-white fruit, and said to 
come true from seed. Carinthia and Styria, 1892. 
C. serotlna.eartilaginea (cartilaginous). A 
garden variety having long, smooth, coriaceous 
leaves, resembling those of the Cherry Laurel. 

1889. 

C. a. pendula (pendulous). ' A weeping variety. 

C. vulgaris (common). A synonym of C. Capro- 
niana. 

CERATOCAULOS. Included under 
Datura (which see) f the correct name of 
C. daturoides being Datura ceratocaula. 

CERATOCEFHALU8. Included under 
Ranunculus (which see). 


Fig. 225. Cephalotaxus pkdunculata fastigiata. 

C. pedunculata fastigiata. This distinct variety grows about 
8ft. high, and L r of busny, pyramidal habit. See Fig. 225. 

C. tardiva Gate). A synonym of Taxus baccata adpressa. 

C. umbraculifora (umbrella-bearing). A synonym of Torrtya 
grandis . 

CERADlA. Included under Othonna (which see). 
CERAIA. A synonym of Dendrobinm (which see). 
CERAMBYCID25. See Beetles. 

CERASEIDOS. Included under Prunus (which see). 
CERASTIUM. More than 100 widely-distributed 
species have been referred to this genus, but not more 
than forty are distinct as suoh. Flowers in terminal, 
dichotomouB oymes; sepals five, rarely four; petals the 
same number, usually emarginate or bifid ; stamens ten or. 
more. Leaves variable, but rarely subulate. To the 
species described on pp. 294-5, Vol. L, the following should 
be added: 

C. argenteum (silvery). A synonym of C. tomentosum. 

C. deoalvans (bald). A form of C. tomentosum. 

C. tomentosum deoalvans (bald). JL white, numerous. May 
and June. 1. covered with tufts of wooL Stems somewhat 
woody. Servia, 1892. 


CEBATOCHZI.U8 (of Blume). Included, 
under Saccolabium (which see). 

CERATOCHXXaUS (of Lindley). A synonym of 
Stanbopea (which see). 

CEBATOQYNUM. A synonym of Sauropns (which 
see). „ 

CERATOLOBUS. Two or three species are inoluded 
in this genus. Flowers polygamo-monoecious, usually twin, 
the lower ones sessile and hermaphrodite, the upper ones 
stipitate, male or neuter, bracteate ; spadix 4in..to 6 in. long, 
loosely paniculate ; spathe solitary, pod-like, oomplete, 
linear-oblong, ancipitous. Fruit globose or ellipsoid, one- 
celled, one-seeded. Leaves alternate, equally pinnatisect; 
rachis prickly. C. Findlayanus is in the Kew 
Collection, but is not in general cultivation. See also 
Korthalsia. 

C. Miobolitziana (Micholitz'). A synonym of Baoularla 
Miob oU txtana (which see). 

CERATONEON EXTENSUM. See Tilia— In- 
sects. 

CERATOFHYIaliEJB. A very small natural* order 
(one or two species) of widely-dispersed, aquatio' herbs, 
ranking between Empetracex and Gnetacess ; they are of 
botanical interest only. 
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CBBATOPTEBX& Eaton, in his excellent work 
on North American Ferns, says 0. thalictroides “ is an 
annual, growing from the spore, forming its -prothallus 
with the antheridia and arohegonia producing its embryo, 
and growing first into a plantlet with minute, obovate 
fronds, and soon into a mature plant, buoyed up by 
the spongy leaf-stalks of its fronds, and later on sending 
up into the air fully-developed sterile and fertile fronds, 
afid at last dying and contributing its proportion of decaying . 
vegetable matter to its native lagoons.” In a cultivated 
state the spores must be preserved; they require to be 
so wn early in the spring, in some very moist loam, where 
they will germinate and grow freely. When sufficiently 
strong, the seedlings should be plunged into the water so 
that the Utile crowns are quite covered. The plant may 
also be increased by pegging on to the surface of moist 
'soil the numerous bulbils with which its barren fronds are 
quite covered, and which soon produce a crop of young 
plants of rapid growth. It succeeds best when the pot 
containing it is plunged to the rim in water of a uniform 
temperature of from 60deg. to 65deg. 

CEBATOSAETHE8 (from lceras , keratos , a horn, 
and anthos , a flower; in allusion to the shape of the 
blossoms). Obd. Cucurbitacem. A small genus (two or 
three species) of slender, olimbing, stove herbs, with 
large, tuberous roots, natives of the warmer parts of 
America and the West Indies. Flowers racemose. 
Leaves p&lmately lobed. 0. tuberosa (B. M. 2703) has 
been introduced, but is probably no longer in cultivation. 

Ofi&ATOSFBBKUM (of Persoon). A synonym of 
Eurotia (which see). 

CEHATOSTBXA. The plant described on p. 80, 
VoL n., as Gonooalyx pnloher is probably a species of 
this genus. 

CBEATOBTZQKA (from keros, keratos , a horn, and 
stigma , a stigma; alluding to the stigmas being beset 
with short, bom-like excrescences). Syn. Valoradxa. 
Obd. Plnmbaginem . A small genus (three or four species) 
of greenhouse or hardy, perennial herbs or shrubs ; one 
is Chinese, another Himalayan, and one or two are 
Abyssinian. Flowers densely oapitate-spicate at the tips 
of the branches; calyx tubular, glandless, deeply five- 
cleft, the lobes narrow; oorolla salver-shaped, the tube 
long and slender, the limb of five obtule or retuse, 
spreading lobes. Leaves alternate, obdvate or lanceolate, 
more or less setose -ciliated. Only one species calls for 
mention here. It thrives in ordinary garden soil, and 
may be increased by divisions. 

C. pluxnbaginoldea (Plumbago- like). The correct name of the 
plant described on p. 169, VoL HI., as Plumbago Larpentcs 
(F. d. 8. 307). Syn. Valor adia plumbaginoidss (B. M. 4487). 

CEIfcATOTHECA (from keros , keratos , a horn, and 
theke, a case, a capsule; in allusion to the homed fruit). 
Syn. 8porledera. Obd. PedaUness . A small gendl (two 
species) of erect, pubescent, stove or greenhouse (P always) 
annual herbs, natives pf tropical and South Africa. Flowers 
solitary in the axils, shortly pedicellate : calyx five -parted 
or deeply five-deft ; corolla tube enlarged above, the limb 
sub-bilabiate, with spreading lobes; stamens four, didy- 
namous. Leaves opposite, or the upper ones alternate, 
ovate, toothed. 0. triloba, the only species in cultivation, 
is probably a biennial. Seeds should be raised in heat, 
and the plants, when 'strong enough, removed to the green- 
house. Bich loam, a sunny position, and plenty of water 
when growing, are essentials to success. 

C. trllob* (three-lobed). JL in opposite pairs, shortly pedicel- 
late, with a minute, imperfect flower at the base of each ; calyx 
erect; corolla pale violet-purple, with darker streaks, 3in. long, 
pilose* September. 1. polymorphous, the lower ones long- 
petiolate, varying from broadly ovate-cordate to broadly 
triangular and three-lobed. cren&te, the broadest leaves 8in. 
across; floral ones narrowly ovate, shorter than the flowers. 
Stan Aft high. Natal, 1886. (B. M.. 6974; G. C. 1887, ii, p. 492.) 


CEBATOZAM21 Syn. Dipsacoeamia* The half- 
dozen species comprised in this genus are only found in 
Mexico. 

CEEBEEA. Tanghinia (described on p. 8, Vol. IV.) 
is included hereunder by Bentham and Hooker. The 
genus inoludes about four' species, natives of Madagascar, 
tropical Asia, and the Pacifio Islands; several others 
formerly classed under Cerbera being now referred to 
Kopsia, Ochrosia, Taberammontaia, and Thevetda. 

C. T&nghin (the native name). The correct name of Tanghinia 
vsnemfera. 

CEXtCXDXPHT LLUM (derivation not explained). 
Obd. Magnoliacem. A monotypio genus. The species, 
C. japonicum , is a tree or shrub, which proves Hardy on 
walls in our more Southern districts. It thrives in any 
fairly good soil, and may be increased by seeds or by 
layers. At present it is rare in cultivation. 

CERCZS. To the species described on p. 298, Vol. I., 
the following should be added : 

C. oooldentalia (Western). fr. t pods oblong, very obtuse, 
shortly apiculate at apex, scarcely stlpitate. 1. almost reniform, 
very obtuse, h. 15ft. Texas. Shrub. 

CEBrCOCABtPTJS. Five species, natives of California 
,and Mexico, are referred to this genus. Flowers sessile, 
shortly pedicellate, solitary or fasoioled, axillary or 
terminal; calyx tube persistent, pedicel-like, the limb 
deciduohs, five-lobed; petals wanting; stamens fifteen to 
twenty-five. Leaves alternate, petiolate, simple, entire or 
serrated, straight-nerved. To the species described on 
p. 298, Vol. I., the following should be added : 

C. betulifoliua (Birch-leaved). A synonym of C. pdrvifolius 
glaber. 

C. parvifoliua (small-leaved). JL solitary or in pairs, on short 
pedicels, recurved. June. ft. having a very long, densely 
plumose tail. 1. scarcely Iul long, cuneiform-obovate, silky- 
pubescent or at length nearly glabrous above, tomentose- 
c&nescent beneath, toothed towards the apex. Rocky Mountains, 
1881. A low, half-hardy shrub. 

C.' p. glaber (glabrous). Jl. two to six in a fascicle. April 
l. about 2in. long, nearly glabrous above. California, 1885. 
About twice as large as the type. Syn. C. betultfolius, 

CEBCOSFO&A. A genus of very destructive fungi, 
several species of which are common in Europe and in 
America. The genus is chiefly characterised by olive- 
coloured, worm -like septate conidia. All the more impor- 
tant speoies have been briefly described and treated under 
the various plants affected. For instance, 0. cxrcumscissa 
is dealt with under Peach Fungi, Vol. m. ; it is, how- 
ever, not entirely oonfined to the Peach, being found upon 
the Apricot, Cherry, Nectarine,- and the Almond. In those 
countries, too, where the last-named is extensively grown, 
the trees suffer considerably owing to their premature 
defoliation. Allusion has already been made to the pale 
spots which form upon the foliage. After a time, however, 
the diseased portions frequently collapse, leaving holes, 
which has gained for the disease the common name of Shot- 
Hole Fungus. 

Another very common species in America is 0 . apii, 
which causes the Leaf-Spot or Leaf -Blight of Celery. In 
this disease the leaves are first noticed to bear small, 
greenish-yellow spots, whioh gradually increase in size 
and change to brown. Eventually the leaves assume 
a most unhealthy look, and fall. 

C. Bloxami is found in this country upon Turnips and 
other Crucifer m. C. beticola is responsible for the Leaf 
Spot of Beet so common in the United States ; C. lilacis 
for a disease of Lilac ( Syringa ) ; and C. angulata for the 
Leaf-Spot of Currant. 

From very careful experiments in the case of the species 
affecting Celery and the Peach, the best way of controlling 
the disease is to spray early in the season with a solution of 
Ammoniaoal Carbonate of Copper (see Fungicides) ; while 
for the Beet a weak solution of Bordeaux Mixture may be 
tried in early summer as in the other oases. All infected 
leaves, fruits, and shoots should be burned. 
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CEEBUS. About 200 species of this genus are known, 
natives of tropical and sub-tropical America, the West 
Indies, and the Galapagos Islands. (See also Echinopshi 
and Pilocerena, which are included under Cereus by the 
authors of the “ Genera Plantarum.”) 

For cultural purposes this large genus may be divided 
into Night - Flowering, Semi - Scandent, and Globose or 
Columnar-stemmed species. 

Night-Flowering Species. The most interesting 
group is that of the olimbing night-flowering kinds, on 
account of their singular habit of expanding their flowers 
in the dark, and of the very large size and brilliant colours 
of their flowers. In habit the plants of this set are 
trailers or climbers ; their stems are either round or angled, 
and grow to a length of many feet, branching freely as 
they extend. By means of their roots, which are freely 
formed upon the stems, and which have the power of 
attaching themselves to stones or wood in the same way 
as Ivy does, these kinds soon spread over and cover a large 
space; they are, therefore, useful for training over the 
back walls in lean-to houses, or for growing against rafters 
or pillars — in fact, in any position exposed 
to bright sunlight and where there is a good 
circulation of air. Soil does not appear to 
play an important part with these plants, 
as they will grow anywhere where there is a 
little briok rubble, gravel, or cinders for 
their basal roots to njestle in. They have 
been grown in the greatest luxuriance, and / 
have produced flowers in abundance with 
nothing more than their roots buried in the 
crumbling foundations of an old wall, upon 
which the stems were clinging. The chief 
consideration is drainage, as, unless the 
roots are kept clear of anything like stag- 
nation, they soon perish through rot. During 
the summer the stems should be syringed 
morning and evening on all bright days, 
whilst in winter little or no water will be 
required. 

Like all other Cactuses, these plants may be propagated 
by means of large branches, which, if placed in a porous 
soil, will strike root in a few weeks. 

Seki-Scandent Species. These are characterised by a 
thin, drooping or trailing stem, and, though not strictly 
climbers, they may most fittingly be considered in a group 
by themselves. Some botanists have made a separate 
genus for them, viz., Cleistocactus , but for all practical 
purposes they may be grouped under the above heading, 
whilst popularly they are known as the Bat’s -tail or 
Whipcord Cactuses. Two of them — viz., C. fiagellifonni s 
and C. Mallieoni — are generally grafted on the stem of 
some erect, slender Cereus or Pereskia ; or they may be 
worked on to the stem of a climbing Cereus, such as 
C. triangularis , in such a way as to hang from the roof of 
a house. A large specimen of C. flagelliforr,, is, growing 
from the climbing stem of C. rostratus , was* for a long 
time, conspicuous among the Cactuses at Kew but, owing 
to the decay of the “ stock ” plant, this fine specimen no 
longer exists. A large Pereskia, trained along the roof in 
the Cactus-house at Kew, was grafted with a number of 
pieces of C. flagelliformis. In the same establish- 
ment a specimen of C. Mallisoni was grafted on the 
stem of another kind, and is very attractive when in flower. 
C. serpentinus thrives well upon its own roots.* For the 
cultivation of this little group, the instructions given for 
the climbing and other kinds may be followed. 

Globose and Columnar-stemmed Species. Many 
of these are unsuited for culture in ordinary plant-houses, 
whilst o there are so rare that, although cultivated in 
botanical collections, they are not available for ordinary 
gardens, not being known in the trade. There are, how- 
ever, a good many species that may be obtained from 
dealers in Cactuses, and to these we shall confine ourselves 


Fio. 226. Portion op Plant, with Flower, op Cereus 
Berlandieri. 


irregular ring ; stamens rose-coloured, clustered. Summer. 
Stems procumbent, not more than Wn. long and Jin. 'thick, 
bearing, along the ridges, little tubercles, crowned with short 
spines. South Texas and Mexico. Plant dwarf, creeping, very 
soft and watery. See Fig. 226. 

C. BlankAl (Blank’s). This only differs from C. Berlandieri in 
having deep rose flowers, flushed with crimson, and longer, 
broader, ana less spreading petals. Summer. Mexico, (at high 
elevations). See Fig. 227. 

C. oaralescen* (bluish), fi. about 8in. long, springing froth the 
ridges; tube reddish-green; petals white, spreading, with 
toothed margins; stamens arranged in a sort of cup; anthers 
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Fig. 228. Cerbus casspitosus. 

twenty to thirty straight spines Jin. or 
more m length. New Mexico and Texas, 
188a (B. M. 6669.) See Fig. 228. 

C. Cavendiihli (Cavendish’s). A synonym 
of C. Pa&onianus. 

C. Clklldsll (Child’s). JL pink, 30in. in dr- 
cumference, composed of six rows of re- 
curved petals, the numerous stamens 
standing well above them ; opening at 
night. Probably a form of C. variooUie. 


Fio. 230. Portion op Stem, with Flower, op Cebbus enneacanthus. 


Cerexui — continued. 


Cere us — continued. 


yellow. Sommer. Stem erect, tall, bluish when young ; ridges 
about eight, prominent, waved, bearing tufts of blackish wool, in 
which are set about a dozen black spines. Mexico, 1841. 
(B. M. 3922.) 

C, csespltoBTiB (tufted). Jl. deep rose-coloured ; petals thirty to 
forty, oblong, acute, obtuse. Or mucronate ; tube having eighty to 
one hundred cushions clothed with long, ashy wool, and six to 
sixteen brown or blackish spines. Stems 4in. to 6in. high, 3in. 
tq 4in. in diameter, simple or clustered, cylindric-ovoid. pale 
greyish or whitish, with scanty brown wool ; ribs twelve to 
eighteen, £in. to Jin. broad at base; cushions close-set, with 


Fig. 227. Portion op Stfm, with Flower, of Ckreus 
Blankii. 


C. ctenoldes (comb-likeX* A 3in. to 4in. across, produced in the 
ridges near the top of the stem ; petals bright yellow, resembling 
a Convolvulus; stamens yellow: pistil white. June or July. 
Stem 3in. to 5in. high, about 3in. in diameter, egg-shaped, 
producing offsets at the base ; ribs fifteen or sixteen, spiral, with 
closely-set cushions of whitish spines tin. long. Texas. Rare in 
cultivation. See Fig. 229. 


Fio. 229. CEREU9 ctbnoidks. 


C. olrrl^lfeniB (tendril-bearing). Jl. bright 
red, nearly 4in. across, very regular, lasting about a week. 
Stems prostrate, branching, very proliferous, with roots along 
the main ones ; branchlets upright five-angled, with slightly- 
raised points or tubercles, upon which are ten short, hair-like 
spines, arranged in a star, and surrounding three or four erect 
central ones. Mexico, 1847. A small-growing kind. 

Vol. V. 


C* SngalmannU (Kn gelmann’ s). Jl. wiT pii«h^^r»nfaw ; sepals 
fifteen to twenty, ovate- lanceolate, prickly ; petals acute ; stigmas 
twelve, green, erect fr. red, ovate. Stem ovate-cylindrical, 
eleven- to thirteen-ribbed, bearing the flowers laterally at the 
apex ; prickles radiating, whitish, about thirteen in a tuft. Cali- 
fornia, 1885. (R. G. 1174 [1175a in text].) 
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Cerana — continued. 



Fig. 231. Flower op Crreus oioanteus. 


C. enneacuthns ( nine-spin ed). JL freely developed on the 
ridges near the top of the stem ; petals deep purple, spreading ; 
tube spiny : pistil and stamens yellow. Stem seldom exceeding 
6in. in height, less than 2in. in diameter, cylindrical, bright green, 
tufted in old specimens ; ribs shallow, broad, irregular on the 
top, with spine cushions on the projecting parts ; spines fre- 
quently twelve (although the specific name implies only nine) to 
a tuft. Texas. A rare plant in cultivation. See Fig. 230. 

C. ernoa (caterpillar-like). JL yellow, 4in. to 6in. long. Stems 
prostrate, rarely branched, 1ft. to 3ft. long, 3in. to din. in 



Fio. 232. Portion op Stem, with Flower, op cerkus 

LEPTACA NTH US. 


Corona — continued. 


diameter ; ribs thirteen to twenty-one, with closely-set spine- 
tufts ; spines stout, straight, the radial ones terete and nearly 
lin. long, the central ones flicker, angled, or flattened, one wide, 
one in each tuft pointing downwards. California. A curious 
plant, creeping over any obstacle. ** The manner of growth, with 
uplifted heads and prominent reflexed spines, gives the plant a 
res e mblance to huge caterpillars.** 

C. extensile (long-stemmed). JL about Sin. across, developed all 
along the stems, tube green, thick, 3ln. long ; larger scales yellow 
and green, tipped with red; petals white, tinted with rose. 
August, stems long, rope-like, bluntly triangular, less than lin. 
thick, with very short spines in pairs or threes about lin. apart, 
and atfrial roots. Trinidad, 184L (B. M. 4066.) 


C. Fendleri (Fendleris). JL purple, sub-erect, 3in. in diameter; 
calyx tube and ovary bearing cushions covered with short spines ; 
inner sepals twelve to fifteen ; petals sixteen to twenty-four. 
June. Stem ovoid or sub-cylinaric, Sin. to 7in. high, 3in. to 4in. 
in diameter, pale green, simple or rarely branched at base ; ribs 
nine to twelve, 4 in. deep ; radial spines seven to ten, the central 
one 14 In. long. New Mexico, 1880. (B. M. 6533.) 

C. glgantena (gigantic). JL 4in. to Sin. long and wide, rarely 
produced in cultivation. Stems globose when young, afterwards 
becoming; club-shaped or cylindrical, flowering when 10ft. to 
12ft. high, but attaining four or five times that height. Mexico 
and California. The most gigantic of all Cacti, but a very slow 
grower, a cultivated plant, eight or ten years old, at Kew. 
being only 6in. high. See Fig. 231. 



Fig. 233. Cf.reus Pecten-aboriginum. 


C. Hempelii (Hempel’s). Stems darkgreen, ten-ribbed, furnished 
with brownish spines. Mexico, 1897. Syn. Echinocereus Hem- 
pelii. 

G. hypogsena (underground). JL 2in. long, the tube short, 
with a few spine tufts ; petals purplish, margined with yellow, 
oblong, mucronate. A&rial stems cylinaric or clavate, seven- or 
eight-angled ; tubercles with two to five or more bristle-like 
spines and three to five longer central ones. Underground stem 
minute, unarmed. Chili, 1882. (K. G. 1085.) 

C. latlfkona (broad-stemmed). A synonym of PhyUocaejtus 
latifron s. 

C. Loeanua (Lee’s). /.brick-red, four or fire at the top of the 
stem ; tube 2in. long, with yellowish, green-tipped scales ; anthers 
yellow. Summer. Stems 1ft. high, 5ln. in diameter at base, 
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C. loptacanthus (slender-spined).* Jl., several to a branch ; 
petals deep purplish-lilac in the upper half, the lower part 
white, forming a shallow cup, notched on the edges ; stamens 
white; anthers and stigma orange. May and June. Mexico, 
1860. Habit as in C. Bcrlandieri. See Fig. 232. 

C. Mallisoni (Mallison’s). Jl. bright red, 4in. long and broad, 
with pale yellow stamens protruding lin. beyond the throat, 
borne in abundance from the sidas of the stems, lasting three or 
four days in beauty. Said to be a hybrid between C. speciosisgimus 
and C. Jiagelli/ormis. 

C. monstrosus (monstrous). A variety of C. peruvianus. 

C. Napolconis (Napoleon’s). JL, tube 6in. long, curved upwards, 
clothed with rose-tinted scales, widening into a whorl of greenish 
sepals ; petals white, forming a shallow cup 8in. across ; stamens 
yellow. Autumn. Stems triangular, light green, with clusters 
of short, stiff spines along tne angles at intervals of 2in. 
Mexico (?), 1835. (B. M. 3458.) 

C. Poxtonianus (Paxton’s), A. white, 3in. to 4in. across ; calyx 
tube 2Jin. long, unarmed ; petals very many, in several series, 
incurved. September. Stem (of the Kew specimen) 4ft. high, 
about lin. in diameter, erect, flexuous, branching towards the 
top, five* to six-angled, very lurid green, studded with spine- 
bearing nulvilli lin. apart. Brazil (?). (B. M. 7648.) Syn. 

C. Cavenaixhii. 

C. paucispinus (few-spined). Jl. axillary towards the top of the 
stem, 3in. broad ; calyx sub-cylmdricj with ten or fifteen clusters 
of short, pale spines ; petals about thirty, dark red, tinged brown, 
elongate-spathulate, with concave tips. May. Stems 5in. to 9in. 


Fiq. 234. 8tem, Branches, Buds, and Flower of cereus 

PROCUMBENS. 



C er eus — continued . 

high hy 2in. to 4in. in diameter ; ridges irregular in shape, lin. to 
Jin. i#diameter ; tubercles variable ; spines three to seven, stout, 
pale red-brown. New Mexico, 1883. (B. M. 6774.) 

C. Pccten-aboriginum (aboriginal comb). Jl. white, 2in. to Sin. 
long. /r. globose, covered with yellow spines, forming balls Mn. 
in diameter. Trunk 1ft. in diameter. Ribs ten, purplish, clothed 
with closely-set tufts of hairs and about ten stout, straight 
spines lin. long. A. 20ft. to 30ft. Sonora, 1894. See Fig. 233. 
The Indians use the bristly covering of the fruit as a hair-brush. 
(G. & F., 1894, p. 334, f. 54.) 

C. pectinatus (comb-like). The correct name of Behinoeaetut 
pectiniferu *. SYN. C. pcctiniferus. 

C. p. rigldissimus (very rigid). A. bright rose-red, the lower 
part of the petals white. Stems lit. high, with reddish spines. 

C. p. robustus (robust). A. bright rosy, with the lower part of 
tne segments white, h. 1ft. Mexico, 1890. A robust variety, 
growing 1ft. in height. 

C. pectinlferus (tooth-bearing). A synonym of C. pectinatus. 

C. pontalophus (five-winged). A. 3in. across ; petals rose- 
coloured, wiiite in the centre ; anthers yellow ; stigma purplish- 
blue. Stem erect, about lin. in diameter, ridges five, very promi- 
nent, wavy, sharp-edged, with little clusters of small spines 
about Jin. apart. Mexico, 1838. 

C. peruvianas (Peruvian). JL white within, reddish outside, 
solitary, 6in. long, scarcely expanded ; sepals irregularly 
imbricated; stamens thirteen, rather long. July to October. 
Stem erect, six- to eight-angled ; angles obtuse ; prickles fuscous, 
short. A. 40ft. Tropical America, 1690. 

C. p. monstrosus (monstrous). A. much more expanded than in 
tne type ; outer sepals reddish, the inner ones pure white. Stem 
irregularly sulcate and tubercled ; tubercles oblong, compressed, 
unequal, prickly at apex. 

C. phoenlcens (scarlet). JL scarlet, less than 2in. long; stamens 
shorter than the petals ; stigmas five. April to June. Stems 
ovate or sub-globose, 2in. to 3in. high, nine- to eleven-ribbed, 
obtuse, tufteu. in its native haunts forming dense masses, 
often 100 to 200 heads from a single base, the whole often of the 
shape and size of a bushel basket ” (Engelmann) ; spines slender, 
almost bristly, the upper radial ones much shorter than the lower 
ones. North America. 8yns. C. aggregatus , Behinocereus 
phatniceut. 

C. p. inermis (unarmed). A variety having no spines. 1886 l 

C. Phyllanthus (Phyllantlius). A synonym of Phyltocactus 
Phyuanthus. 

C. Pitajaya (native name). A synonym of C. variabUit. 

C. poly acanthus (many-spined).* A. 2in. to 3in. long, lasting a 

week or more ; tube spiny ; petals deep blood-rod, forming a 
shallow cup. Stem loin, high, 2in. to 4in. in diameter, pale 
green or glaucous ; ridges about eight, the spines placed along 
the angles in clusters of about half-a-dozen, Jin. apart. El 
Paso, Mexico. A beautiful species. 

C. Pringle! (Pringle's). JL white, tinged with grern or purple, 
2Ain. to 3jin. long, not clustered at the summit, but scattered 
along the ribs for about 2ft. below the top. Stem erect, very 
stout, becoming 18ft. to 45ffc. high and 2ft. to 4ft. in diameter, 
irregularly lmtnching above the base ; ribs thirteen, with con- 
tiguous areolte, which become spineless on older portions ; Spines 
on younger areolse terete, Jin. to Jin. long, those on the older 
areolae about fifteen, flattened, lin. to 2iin. long. Lower 
California, Ac., 1889. (G. & F. 1889, ii., p. 364, f. 92.) 

C. procumbens (trailing).* Jl. 3in. long and broad, developed on 
or near the ends of the branches ; petals bright roee-purple, 
spreading and recurved ; anthers forming a corona-Uke ring, 
enclosing the rayed stigma. May and June. Stems spreading, 
prostrate, emitting urpight branches 3in. to 4in. high, Jin. thick, 
generally only quadrangular or square, with small spines in 
tufts along the angles. Mexico. A pretty little Cactus. See 
Fig. 234. 

C. ptorogonus (wing-angled). Jl. pure white, sessile, Gin. to 6in. 
long and as much across, arising from just above the tuft of 
bristles at the margin ; stamens pale yellow. August. Branches 
articulated; joints 3in. or more in thickness, 7in. long* usually 
four- (rarely five-) angled, the sinus of the lobes bearing a tuft of 
hair-lixe bristles and a spreading tuft of three or four prickles. 
Carthagena, South America, 1863. A straggling plant, needing 
support. (B. M. 5360.) 

C. reductus (reduced). Jl. three or four at the top of the stem, 
3in. long and broad ; petals white, slightly tinged with roee, 
serrated ; stamens bright yellow, filling the whole flower-cup. 
Summer. Stem erect, 3ft. high, 4in. in diameter ; ridges about 
fourteen, tumid and irregular, dingy glaucous-green ; spines “ as 
thick and strong as on a hedgehog,” embedded in a toft of grey 
wool, about a dozen in a cluster, most of them lin. long, a few 
Jin. long. Mexico, 1796. 

C. repandus. This old inhabitant of our gardens is now rare in 
cultivation ; the flowers, which are very beautiful (see Fig. 235), 
unfortunately only last for a feiw hours. It requires a stove 
temperature. 

C. Roy oni (Royen’s). A synonym of Pilocereus CurtisiL 
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Cerenfl — continued . 

C. Barge ntlantf (Sargent’s). Jl. pink, with yellow anthers and 
a white style, lin. long and wide, almost hidden by the Opines. 
fr red, smooth, said to be edible. Stems attaining a height of 
15ft., fire* or six-angled ; spines lin. long, flexuous, disposed in 
dense tufts. Lower California, 189L (G. & F. 1891, iv., 

d. 436, f. 69.) 



Ceropegia— continued. 

hairs inside. L rather distant, lin. to lin. long, succulent, sub- 
terete. Stems several from a tuber, slender, weak, 3ft to 4ft 
long. Nyassaland, 1895. Stove. 

CL Lnmhli (Lush’s). A variety of C. bulbosa. 

C. Meyeri (Meyer’s). A. pale purplish and blackish-green-; 
corolla tube elongated pitcher-shaped, the segments linear, with 
reflexed margins. 1. ovate-cordate, acuminate. South Africa, 
1867. Plant pubescent. Greenhouse. 

C. Monteirose (Mrs. Monteiro’s). JL about three at the top of . 
short, lateral peduncles ; sepals small, acute; corolla green. Zin. 
to 3in. long, the mouth trumpet-shaped, the five clawed lobes 
white, spotted purple-brown. July. 1. opposite, 2in. to 3in. long, 
oblong-ovate, sub-acute or obtuse, succulent, pale green, the 
edges purplish, undulated. Branches white, mottled brown. 
Driagoa Bay, 1884. Greenhouse. (B. M. 6927.) 

CL nobilla (noble). Jl. pale purple on the outside, shortly pedi- 
cellate, about lin. long, cremuated and ciliated. 1. lin. long, 
rounded. Stems very long. Root tuberous. South Africa, 1896. 
Greenhouse. 

C. oonlata (eyed). JL very pale, spotted with purple below the 
lobes; corolla 2in. to 2£w. long, the base much inflated; 
coronal lobes short, two-toothed ; peduncles hispid, l£in. to 2in. 
long, four- to eight-flowered. September. 1. ovate or ovate- 
cordate, acuminate, slightly ciliated, 4in. to 6in. long. Bombay, 
1842. Stove. (B. M.4Q93.) 

C. sagittate (arrow-shaped). A synonym of Microtoma 
sagittatum. 

C. sinuate (sinuate). A synonym of Microloma lineare. 

C. sororia (sisterly). Jl. pale green, liin. to 2in. long, the reflexed 
lobes of the corolla darker green with a double row of transverse 
purple bars above, pink beneath ; peduncles solitary, one- 
flowered. May. i. 4in. to 7in. long, less than 4 in. broad, 
glaucous beneath. Stems almost filiform. Kaffraria, 1866. 
Greenhouse climber. (B. M. 557a) 

C. ternlosa (somewhat twisted). A synonym of Riocreuxia 
torulota. 


Fio. 235. Portion of Stem with Flower of Cereus 

REPANDUS. 


C. Tweedlei (Tweedie’s). Jl. of a rich -orange-crimson, very 
handsome, numerous from the sides of the stem, oin. long, curved 
upwards, the mouth oblique. September. Stem cylindrical, 3ft. 
to 6ft. high, with numerous furrows, the ridges not tubercled or 
mamillate ; ftreole oval, brown-woolly ; spines many, four or five 
stouter than the rest, erecto-patent. Buenos* Ayres. (B. M. 

449a) 

C. varlabllls (variable). Jl. whitish, 8in. long. Stems sub-erect, 
somewhat articulated and Bimple, or branched at base, green or 
glaucescent ; ribs three to five, somewhat compressed, obtuse, 
obrepand ; areolte more or less remote, white- or fuscous- 
tomentose, at length woolly ; prickles, six to eight outer ones, 
and one or two central ones, white, yellow, or blackish. Mexico, 
Ac., 1809. SYN. C. Pitajaya (B. M. 4084). 

CE BIN THIS. Although ten species have been de- 
scribed, the number distinct as such does not exceed four ; 
they are natives of Europe, North Africa, and Western Asia. 
To thw-planto described on p. 300, Vol. I., the following 
should be added : it is probably a variety of C. major. 

C. gymnandra (naked-anthered). A. lin. long ; calyx leaflets 
having a purple band below the tip; corolla red dish -purple 
below, yellow above; anther-tips exserted. July. 1. lin. to 4in. 
long, glaucous, ovate-oblong, contracted in the middle, bilobed 
at oase, discoloured at tip. warty above ; floral ones large. 
Stem 6in. to 12in. high. Italy, Algeria, Ac., 1874. Annual. 
(B. M. 6130.) 

CEBISCUS (of NeeB). A synonym of Webera (which 
see). 

CEBOFEGXA. Syn. Systrephia. The fifty species 
of this genus inhabit tropical ana South Africa, the East 
Indies, the Malayan Archipelago, and tropical Australia. 
To those described on pp. 300-1, Vol. I., the following 
should be added : 

CL bulbosa LUBhii (Lush’s). 1. sub-sessile, very narrowly linear, 
4in. to 8in. long (in the type they are petiolate, lin. to 2in. long). 
Bombay, 1833. (B. M. 3300, under name of C. Lushii.) 

C. Cnmingtana (Cuming’s). A synonym of C. curvijlora. 

C. onrvlflora (curved-flowered). Jl. brown, often rather numerous, 
in a shortly-branched cyme ; corolla tube lin. long, densely hairy 
outside ; corona having ten outer lobes and five* inner ones. 
August. 1. ovate or ovate-oblong, cordate at base, acuminate, 
3in. to 4in. long : petioles iin. to l£in. long. Java, 1847. Stove. 
Syn. C. Cnmingtana (B. M. 4349). 

C. debills (weak). Jl one to three on a peduncle, 4in. to £in. 
long ; corolla pale purplish, glabrous, lin. long,- with some reflexed 


C. Woodi (Wood’s). JL pinkish or violet, about lin. long, with 
dark purple lobes ; tube slender, distended at base. 1. cordate- 
sub-orbicular, fleshy, variegated with silver markings on the 
upper surface ; some of the axils producing small, globose tubers 
from which roots are emitted. Branches very slender, trailing. 
Natal, 1897. An excellent basket or rockery plant for a warm 
greenhouse. (G. C. 1887, xxii., pp. 357-8, f. 104.) 

CEBOFLASTES FLOBIDENSIS. See Scale. 

CEB0FTEBI8. See Gmynogramme. 

CEBOXTLON. Stub. Beethovenia, Klopstockia. 
This genus embraces, according to the “ Index Kewensis,” 
nine species of very tall, unarmed, greenhouse Palms, found 
op the Andes of Colombia and Venezuela. Flowers rather 
large, monoecious on different spadices or polygamous ; 
spadices elongated, much branched, the branches slender 
and flexuous ; spatne's about five, the lower ones complete, 
silky -tomentose ; bracts minute. Fruit red or violet, as 
large as a Hazel-nut, globose or double. Leaves numerous, 
terminal, equally pinnatisect ; pinna ensiform, acuminate, 
with obscure serves. 

C. ferrugineum (rusty). This species has been introduced to 
Continental gardens. (R. G. 1879, t. 977, f. 3.) 

C. niveum (snowy). A synonym of Diplothemium candescent. 

CEBVICXNA. Included under W ahlenbergla 

(which see). 

CE8FEDE8IA. Four species of tall, showy trees, 
natives of Peru, Colombia, and Panama, have been 
referred to this genus. Flowers yellow, showv, in large, 
terminal, bractless panicles ; sepals and petals five, the 
latter much the larger and convolute. Leaves alternate, 
ample, coriaceous, obovate, narrowed to the petioles. 

CESTBUM. Including Meyenia (of Schlechtendahl). 
Nearlv 160 speoies of this genus have been described, but 
probably not more than 100 are distinot as such ; thev are 
restricted to the warmer regions of America. To those 
described on pp. 301-2, Vol. I., the following should be 
added : 

C. Endlieheri (Endlicher’s). The correct name of C. mrym- 
bosum. 

C. Hartwegi (Hartweg’s). jl. in cymose fascicles ; corolla 
scarlet and glabrous within, wholly pubescent outside, nearly 
lin. long ; peduncles purplish. 1.. those on the stem 4Jin. long 
(including the petioles) and 2in. broad, pale beneath ; those on 
the branches similar, but smallor. Branches terete, pubescent- 
tomentose. Bogota, 1883. Stove shrub. 
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CETBRACH. An old genu* of .Ferns, now divided 
between Asplentam and Oymnogramme (which see). 

A. offidnarum is identical with Asplenium Ceterach. 

CETONXA AUBATA. See Bose Beetle. 

CETLON BOBAGE. See Triohodesma seylani- 
onm. 

CHABBEA. Included under Xienceria (which see). 
CHAD ABA. A synonym of Grewia (which see). 

CHENACTIS (from chaino , to gape, and aktis, a ray ; 
the enlarging orifice and limb of the marginal corollas in 
most species simulates a kind of ray). Obd. Compositm. 

A genus embracing about a dozen species of mostly hardy' 
annual or perennial herbs or under-shrubs, natives of North 
(mostly Western) America. Flower-heads yellowish, white, 
or flesh-coloured, pedunculate, solitary 01 cymose ; involucre 
campsnulate or sub-hemispherical ; receptacle _ flat, foveo- 
late ; pappus usually shorter or of fewer palesB in the outer 
florets. Xeaves alternate, mostly pinnately dissected. 

C. tenuifolia , the only species known in cultivation, thrives 
in ordinary garden soil, and may be increased by seeds or 
by division. 

G. tenolfolla (slender-leaved), fi. -heads yellow, iin. high, 
scattered or paniculately disposed on short, slender peduncles. 

1. once or twice pinnately parted into irregular and small, linear 
or oblong, or sometimes nearly filiform, lobes. California (on the 
sea-shore), 188a (R. G. 1275, f. 2.) 

CHENANTHE. A synonym of XHadenium (which 

see). 

(sometimes erroneously spelt 
Chsenorrhvnum) . Included under lain aria (which see). 

CHENESTHES. A synonym of Xochroma (which 
see). 

CHENOME1.ES. a synonym of Cydonla (which 
see). 

CHENOSTOMA. Syn. Sutera. About twenty-six 
species, all South African, are referred to this genus. To 
tnose described on p. 302, Vol. f., the following should be 
added : 

C. fbstlgiatum (pyramidal), fi. pink, small, in racemes 6in.,to 
9in. long. July to October. 1. opposite, ovate-lanceolate, 
toothed. Stem much branched, h. 8in. to 12in. Annual. Syn. 
Marwlea fastigia ta (of gardens). There is a variety with white 
flowers. 

CHEBOCAMPA EEFENOB. See Sphingfidw. 

CHEBOPHTELUM SATIVUM. A synonym of 
Antbriscns oerefolinm (which see). 

CHETANTHEBA. Including ProseUa. Twenty-six 
species, all natives of South America, are embraced in this 
genns. 

CHE TOC AI. YX. Syns. Bonninghausia, Rhadxno - 
carpus. There are about eight species of this genns ; one is 
New Mexioan, another is found in the Anti l l es, and the 
remainder are tropical South American. Flowers yellow ; 
inflorescence axillary ; pedicels one-flowered. Leaves 
impari-pinnate. Stipules lanceolate or linear. 

CHETOCHXX.US. A synonym of Scbwenkla (which 
see). 

CHETOCHI.ENA. Included under Onoseris (which 
see). 

CHSTOCEADU8. A synonym of Ephedra (which 
see). v 

CHETODXSCTJ8. A synonym of Eriocaulon (which 
see). 

CHST08P0BA. Included under EcbcMMuT (which 
see). 

CHETOTHYLAX (from chaite . a bristle, and thylax, 
a capsule). Obd. Acanthacese. A small genus (four 
or five species) of stove herbs, under-Bhrubs, or 
shrubs, dispersed over the region extending from South 
Brazil to Central America, and allied to Jtwijcta. Flowers 
sessile, solitary or spicate ; corolla limb bilabiate, the 
anterior lobe trifid ; stamens two. Leaves entire. Only 
one species— C. eustachiana (Syn. Justicxa eiutachiaruu 
B. M. 2076) — has been introduced, and probably that is lost 
to cultivation. 


CHAHalaETTIACEE . A natural order embracing 

about thirty-eight species of tropical trees and shrubs, 
ranking between MeUacesB and Gladness. It is of no 
importance from a horticultural standpoint. 

CHAIN PBBN. See Woodwardia. 

CHAXXXA. A synonym of Ramondia. C. Myconi is 
identical with B. pyren&ica (which see). 

CHAK1ATELLA A synonyn of Wullffl* (which 

see). 

CHALCA8. A synonym of Murray* (which see). 

CHAMEBATZA POUOLOSA. A synonym of 
Spiraea Millefolium (which see). 

C x A ME BUXUB. Included under Polygala (which 
see). 

CHAMBCEBA8U8 ALBEBTX. A garden name 
for Lonicera Alberti (which see). 

CHAMECEBASU8 AUPIGENA NANA. A 

garden name for Lonioera alpigena nana (which see). 

CHAMECISTU8. See Bbodotbamnus Cbamse- 
cistue. 

CHAKSCXSTVB (of S. F. Gray). A synonym of 
Irtiaelenrla (which tee). 

CHAXJBCUU90N (from chamai , dwarf, mid kladon , 
a branch ; in alltision to the habit of the Bpecies). Obd. 
Aroxdese. A genns comprising about twelve species of 
stove herbs, inhabiting tropical Asia and the Malayan 
Archipelago, and included by Sir J. D. Hooker (“ Flora of 
Britisn India ’*) under Homalomeaa (which see). Flowers 
monoecious, all perfect ; spathe small, sub -cylindrical, con- 
volute below, gaping above, persistent ; spadix inappen- 
diculate, included, stipitate, sub-cylindrical, the male 
infloresoenoe muoh longer than the female. Leaves elliptio- 
ovate, varying to lanceolate, rarely cordate at base, the 
nerves nearly reaching the margins; petioles elongated, 
long-sheathing. Caudex short or almost wanting. Only 
one species is known in gardens. For culture, see Scbls- 
matoglottia. 

C. metalUoum (metallic-lustred). fi., spathe fuscous-purple, 
lin. long, mucronate ; peduncle purplish, slender, lin. to liin. 
long. L%in. to 5in. long. 2Ain. to 3Ain. broad, elliptic, sub-acute, 
shortly mucronate, rounded or slightly cordate at base, metallic - 
green above, purplish beneath ; veins five to eight on either side 
the midrib, curved, ascending ; petioles 2iin. to 3in. long, nearly 
lin. thick, channelled, purplish, h. about 7in. Borneo, 1884. 
(L H. 1884, 539.) 

CHAME CTP ABIS. America and J apan are the 
headquarters of this genus, which is included bv Bentham 
and Hooker under Thuya, and by Dr. Masters under 
Cupressus. To the species and varieties described on 
pp. 303-4, Vol, I., the following should be added : 

C Milter* snrea (golden). This handsome form is distinguished 
from the type by tne rich golden colour of the yoUng growths. 
1889. 

C. Lawsonlana erocta alba (erect, white). A variety of 

1896. A very handsome form. 

C. L. Boaentballl (Rosenthal’s). A garden variety,* differing 
from the type in its pyramidal growth, and in the branchlete not 
drooping. 1886. 

C. L strict* (erect). An erect variety. 1888. 

C nu tkaenals. Other varieties are : albo-varisgata 

/<rn ldmi and areen). araeUis (slender), 


C. obtnsa. Other varieties are : erecta wndu (erect, green), 
° aryentea 'silvery), Kettleeri, magnxfica (magnificent), pygnuea 
(dwarf), and Troubetzkoviana. 

C. Disifera. There are numerous garden fonps of this specie, 
aS^ the principal of which are (Vvmg 

Casnarina-Iike leaves), plumota (feathery), and ejuamxo 
(squarrose). 

C. sphsaroidea atrovlrens (dark green). I. and branchlets of 

a bright shaping green. 
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ChaingoyparAB— coniinwd. 

(dwarf)' A very diminutive and quite glaucoue 

C. MnaiTOMi sulphurea (sulphur-coloured). This handsome 
ranety differs from the type in the ends of its growths being of 
a pale sulphur-yellow. 1&94. 


Chammd orea — continued. 

C. Ghiesbrcghtil (G hi -^breght’s). A synonym of Oauttia 

Ghusbreghtii. 

C. graminlfolia. This very graceful, plume-like species is shows 

in Fig. 237. 

C. Hartwegil (Hartweg's). A synonym of C. SartoriL 



FlO. 236. ClIAM/ECYrARIS NUTKAENSIS LUTBA. 


CEAU£DOE£A. Including Morenia. THb genus 
comprises about sixty species, natives of Western tropical 
America. To those described on p. 805, Vol. I., the following 
should be added : 

G. oonoolor (pne-colouredl fl., spadix golden, much-branched. 
fr. golden, obovate. I. haring oblong or trapezoid, falcate- 
acuminate pinna ; petioles sub-terete, channelled at base. Stem 
annulate. Mexico. 


C. Kar wlnnki a n a (Karwinaki’sX A synonym of (X ef aticr. 

C. polita (polished). 1. bifid when young, breaking up with age 
into two pairs of pinnse, with a large, terminal leaflet ; petioles 
(and stems) smooth. Mexico, 1884. 

C. puloheUa (rather prettyX L produced in profusion, gracefully 
arched, pinnate, having very numerous linear leaflets. 1885. A 
very ornamental Palm, suitable for table decoration. 
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Ch&msedorea — continued. 


CHAMA5PEUCE. To the species described on p. 808, 
Vol. I., the following should be added: 

C. 


(dark). ft.-heads bright purple, large; In vol acre thick, 
nceolate scales. L dark green, blotched with white, 
disposed in a rosette, sessile, linear- lanceolate. glabrous above, 
white- tomentose beneath. Stem 2£ft. high, bearing eight to 
twelve flower-heads. Armenia, Ac., 1894. A handsome, half* 
hardy, Thistle-like biennial. 

C. Sprengeri (8prenger’s). ft. -heads white, fragrant ; involncral 
scales smooth, l. linear-lanceolate, dark green, with white veins, 
the side veins running into two or three marginal spines. 1883. 
Garden hybrid. ▲ hardy perennial, useful for rockwork and 
carpet-beading. 

CHAMEHTHYS. Included under Ajug* (which 

see). 

CHAMEBANTHEMUM. Two or three species, all 
Brazilian, make up this genus. Flowers white or yellowish, 
solitary or in spaces ; corolla tube long and slender, the 
limb of five spreading, imbricated, flat lobes ; stamens four, 
didynamous, affixed towards the middle of the tube, 
included. Leaves rather large, membranous, entire, some- 
times variegated. To the species, Ac., described on p. 806, 
Vol. I., the following should be added : 

C. Gandiohandli (Gaudich&ud’s). ft. distant, disposed in a 
solitary, terminal spike Uin. long. 1. sub-cordate-ovate, acute, 
3in. to 04 in. long. 2*in. broad ; petioles Ain. long. Stem creeping 
at base. 1869. Plant softly velvety. (F. d. 8. 1767.) 

C. igneumu Slenandrium igneum is identical with this species. 
C. nltldnm (shining). A synonym of Ebermaiera nitida. 

CHAMJ5BXFHES. A synonym of Chammrops 

(which see). 

CHAJUBBOP8. Stn. Chammrvphes. According to 
the “ Genera Plantarum ; ” the two species are restricted to 
the Mediterranean region, but the “ Index Kewensis ” 
includes one or two others, natives of South America and 
Mauritius. See also Acanthorhlsa, Irirlstona, and 
Nannorhops. 

C. humllls daotyloc&rpa (finger-fruited). This variety is 
distinguished from the type in having elongated fruit, 

There is also a tall, tree-like vs " 


C. h. elegani 

decoration. See 


variety —arboreseens. 

A very beautiful variety for indoor 


is a variety of C. humUis. 

In addition to dactylocarpa and macrocatpa , the following 
varieties are grown at Kew : bilaminata, elegant, and tomerUoea. 

CH AM2E STEPHAN U M. Included under SoUnUiria 
(which see). 


CHAMJSTHBXNAX 

Thrinax, an allied genus). 


(from chamai , dwarf, and 
usd. Palmm. A small genus 


of stove Palms. C.Hoolceriana , a native of Buenos Ayres, 
is in the Kew collection, but is not in general cultivation. 


Fio. 238. Ohamj&rops humilis elegans. 


Fig. 237 Chammdo&ba gsamini folia. 

C. stolonifera (stolon-bearing), ft. yellow, spadices intrafoliolar, 
branched, the males shorter than the leaves. I terminal, lOin. 
long, bright green, shortly petiol&te, obovate, cleft to below the 
middle into two dimidiat e-oblong, nine-nerved segments : outer 
margin# of the segments crenately toothed, the inner slightly 
convex; petioles lin. to Uin. long. Stems slender, 3ft. high, 
growing in dense tufts, with interlaced stolons. South Mexico, 
1882. IB. M. 7265.) 

O. Wobetiana (Wobst’s). An ornamental 
Palm, bearing a close resemblance to C. Sar- 
torii, but it is more robust, and has more 
numerous leaves. 1885. 

Other species in cultivation, but very rarely 
met with, are: C. amazonioa. C. corallina. 

C. elegantiuima , C. Pringlei, C. pygrruxa , and 
C. Ruizii. 

CHAMJSnSTULA. Included under 
Cassia (which see). 

CHAM JELAUCnJM. Ten speoies of 
this genus have been described, all Aus- 
tralian, but only one has been introduced. 

C. plmnesum (feathery). A synonym of Ver - 
tieordia Fontaneeii. 

CHAMJBUBIUM (from chamai , 
dwarf, and birion, a Lily ; in allusion to 
the habit and affinity of the plant). Synb. 

Daswrue , DiclinotrySj Ophiostachys. OltD. 

LUiacem. A monotypio genus. The species, 

C. UUewn (Stns. Heionias lutea , B. M. 

1062, JET. pumxla), is a hardy, erect peren- 
nial, native of North America, with a dense 
raceme of tiny yellow flowers, leaves. Sin. 
to 6in. long, and a stem 1ft. to 3ft. high. 

It is of no great horticultural value. 

CHAMMNEBXUM, or CHAM25- 
HEBIOH. Included under Epilobiun 
(which see). 
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CHAMELTJM (from chameloe , low, humble ; in allu- 
sion to the habit of the plant). Obd. Iridem. A email 
genus (two speoies) of hali-haray, perennial herbs, natives 
of Chili. Flowers two or more m a spathe, very shortly 
pedioellate ; perianth yellow, the tube slenderly funnel- 
shaped, the loDes sub-equal, ereoto-patent ; stamens affixed 
to tne throaty the filaments connate in a cylindrical tube ; 
spathes terminal, solitary or numerously aggregate. Leaves 
few, linear, ratner broad, or sub-terete. C. luieum is 
known to cultivation. It thrives in well-drained, sandy 
loam, and may be propagated by division of the rootstock. 
In many parts of England it would probably prove hardy. 

C* lnteum (yellow). perianth 2in. long, highly glabrous, the 
limb segments lanceolate-linear ; spathes two or three, erect, 
liin. long, glabrous, striated' and pubescent at apex, sharply 
mucronate ; scape terete, eight lines long, two-flowered. L linear- 
filiform, 6rect. recurved, 2£in. long, scarcely half-a-line broad, 
shortly whitish-pubescent. 1884. (B. G. 1129, f. 6-9.) 

CHAMOMILLA (in part): Inoluded under Alyarnm 
(whioh see). 

CHAM0RCHX8. Included under Hermlnlum (which 
tee). 

CKARDOOH. Bee Cardoon. 

CSUUTT. Bee Folemonium cssralerun. 

CHARLES'S SCEPTRE. Bee Fedlcularis Soep- 
tnun-CarollnTun. 

CHA RLWOODIA. Included under Cordyllne (which 
tee). 

CHART ACEOU8. Resembling parchment or tough 
writing-paper in texture. 

CHABMAHTH1UM. A synonym of Uniola (which 
tee). 

CHASTE TREE. Bee Vitex Agnus -c&stua. 

CHATELAHZA. A synonym of Tolpia (which see). 
CHAYOTA. A synonym of Sechium (which tee). 

CHEILANTHES. Lip Fern. Including Allosome 
(in part), Myribpterit , Plecotorus, Schieopterie. Upwards of 
sixty speoies, many of them extending Deyond the tropics, 
are embraced in this genus, in which there is no British 
representative. It is strikingly distinct, and inoludes some of 
the most elegant and beautiful Ferns in cultivation. They 
are all of an evergreen nature, and although ooming 
principally from the Tropics the majority of them thrive best 
in a noose where the temperature seldom exceeds 60deg. 
with artificial heat ; a good many of them are even suited, 
with a minimum greenhouse temperature of 45deg. in winter. 
This is no doubt owing to their being found in their native 
habitats at great elevations and in dry, rocky, exposed 
situations. Anyhow, wherever Cheilanthes are seen at a 
disadvantage and in bad condition, it is invariably due to 
their being kept in ah over-heated, olose stove, and 
frequently syringed — treatment which produces shapeless, 
emaciated plants deprived of all beauty. They should be 
grown as near to the light as possible, either on shelves 
against the glass, or in hanging baskets suspended from the 
roof, for which purpose some of them are very well adapted. 
No overhead watering or syringing should at any time be 
allowed, as this is quite as injurious to them as any extra 
heat; bnt they should be supplied with an abundance of 
water at the roots, and for this purpose they must be either 
potted or basketed in good fibrous peat and sand, with their 
crowns kept well above the rim of the pot. Tne compost 
should be very porous, and to that effect a small portion of 
sandstone ana charcoal broken np into little pieces should 
be added to it. For the successful management of these 
charming Ferns, the two great evils to be avoided are 
strong, olose heat and overhead moisture, and the points 
most henefioial to their welfare are abundance of water at 
the roots, an open, porous oompost for them to grow in, a 
somewhat airy atmosphere, and plenty of light overhead. 
Most of the Cheilanthes, if not all, reproduce themselves 
freely and true from spores, which germinate very readily 
and form young plants in a comparatively short time. 

To those described on pp. 807-9, Vol. I., the following 
should be added : 

C. aurea (golden), sti. tufted, 2in. to 3in. long, ebeneous, 
slightly scaly, fronds 3in. long, deltoid, twice or thnce pinnatifld, 


Cheilanthes — continued. 

yellow-mealy above, the under-surface covered with dense yellow 
powder ; pinna deltoid, the lowest much the largest. - sori, 
involucres broad and membranous. Peru and Guatemala. 
8tove. Syns. C. Borsigiana , Aleuritopterit aurea. 

C. Berstgiana (Borate's). A synonym of C. aurea. 




Fm. 239. Cheilanthes pari nos a. 

Cr oalifornioa (Californian). A synonym of Hypolepis cali- 
fomioa. 

C. Candida (white). A synonym of Nothochlatna sulpkurea. 

C. ohloropltylla (greeu-fronded). rhiz. stout, paleaceous, ttk 
contiguous, lft. to lift, long, erect, polished, naked, dark chestnut- 
brown. fronds lft. to lift long, 4m. to 8in. broad, ovate-lanceo- 
late, tripinnatifld ; pinna 3in. to 5in. long, I in. to lAin. broad, 
distant, lanceolate ; pinnules lanceolate, cut down to the rachis 
into numerous entire, linear-oblong segments, sori numerous, 
small, roundish, placed on both edges. 8outh America, 1883. 
Greenhouse. Syn. Hypolepis spsetabias (H. 8. F. ii , 38 n). 


Fig. 240. Frond op Cheilanthes hirta. 


C. ouneata (wedge-shaped), sti. red, turning blackish with age. 
fronds glabrous, coriaceous, dull green, tn- or quadripinnate, 
cuneate or broadly-ovate, lft. to lift, long (of which more than 
half is naked); pinna and pinnules orate, acuminate, sori 
continuous all along the margins of the segments. Mexico. 
Greenhouse. Syn. C. rufescens (of gardens). 
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CheilmxitheM— continued. 

C. dleksonioldes (Dicksonia-like). A synonym of Hypolepis 

Unuifolia. 

C. Blltillailfl (Ellis’s). A form of C. hirta. 

C. ftuinosa. This widely-distributed Fern has the urder-surface 
of its fronds thickly coated with fine white powder. See Fig. 259. 
C. fezruglnea (rusty). A garden synonym of Nothochlaena 
ferruginea. 

C. hirta llliilMia (Ellis’s), fronds broader, more finely divided, 
and more upright than in the - typical plant, a frond oi which is 
shown in Fig. 240. 

C. proftlSA (proftise). A synonym of Pellaea involuta. 

C. pnlveracea (powdery). A synonym of Nothochlctna sidphurea- 


Cheiranthera — continued. 

C. linearis and C. parviflora, which are probably the only 

species in cultivation, require similar treatment ro So lly a 
which see). 

C. linearis (linear), ft, azure-blue; pedicels erect; inflorescence 
terminal, corymbose. November, t. alternate, linear, slightly 
acute, entire or almost incised at apex. Australia, 1822. An erect 
shrub. (F. d. S. 856.) 

C. parvlflora (small-flowered). fL purple, solitary, star-shaped, 
lin. across, terminal, on long peduncles. July. 1. sub-sessile, 
linear- or oblong-ovate or lanceolate, acute or obtuse, the 
margins recurved. Stems wiry. Western Australia, 1892. An 
elegant twiner, closely resembling the well-knowu Sollya 
hrUrojthylla. (B. M. 7261.) 



CHEIBANTHODENDBON. A 

synonym of Cheirostemon (which see). 

CHSZBANTE U 8. About a dozen 
very variable species, natives of temperate 
regions, are retained in this genus. Others 
formerly included hereunder are now re- 
ferred to Erysimum, Malcolmia, M&t- 
thlola, Ac. 

CHEIR0GL088A. See Ophioglos- 
sum. 

CHEIROPTERA. See Bats. 

CHEXROSTBXOH. Syn. Cheirantho - 
dendron. This genus belongs to Ord. Stercu • 
liacese. K 

CHEIROSTYXIS. About eight species, 
natives of India, the Malayan Archipelago, 
and tropical Afnca, are included in this 
genus. Sepals connate to the middle in a 
tube ; lip with a saccate or cymbiform base 
and a two-lobed, toothed or pectinate limb ; 
columnar appendages long, fleshy. To the 
information given on p. 310, Vol. I., the 
following should be added : 

C. marmorata. The -correct name, according 

to the “ Index Kewensis,” is Dossinia manna- 

rata. 

C. grandyiora and C. montana (B. II. 1861, t. 18) 
have also been introduced, but are not in general 
cultivation. 

CHELONANTHERA. The species 
formerly classed under this name are now 
referred to Ccelogyno and Fholidota. 

CHELONE. As now limited, this genus 
embraces only four species, several plants 
formerly inolnded here being now olassed 
under Fentvtemon. C. glabra is regarded 
by Dr. Asa Gray as a distinct species. 

CHENOXbEA (from chen 3 a goose, and 
leto, prey ; the plant is said to be eaten, by 
geese). Ord. vhenopodiacess, A genus in- 
cluding about a see re species of greenhouse 
or haray herbs or shrubs, widely distributed. 
C. diffusa has been introduced, but is of no 
horticultural value. 


Fio. 24L Chetlantfi es Radi at a. 


C. radiata. This pretty little stove Fern was, owing to its 
general appearance (see Fig. 241), for a long time considered 
to be a species of Adiantum. 

C. mftsoens (reddish). A garden synonym of C. cantata, 

CHEHiOFItECTON. Included under Fellssa (which 
see), 

CHEHiOSAEDRA. A synonym of Rhynchotechum 

(which see), 

CHEHKATOBIA BRUMATA. See Winter Moth. 

CHEIRAVTHERA (from cheir, the hand, and anthera, 
an anther; in allusion to the prominent anthers). Ord. 
Pittosporess, A small genus (four species) of greenhouse 
ahrnbs or under-shrubs, with flexuous or somewhat twining 
branches. Flowers nodding or Bub -erect ; sepals distinct ; 
petals obovate-oblong, spreading nearly to the base ; 
stamens bent to one side of the flower, facing the in- 
curved aspeot of the attenuated ovary ; filaments filiform, 
much shorter than the long anthers; peduncles terminal, 
one- or loosely many-flowered. Leaves narrow, entire. 

VoL V. 


CHEHOPODIUM. Blitum is included in this genus. 

CHERIbERIA. Included under Arenaria (which 
see), 

CHERHCES ABIETX8. See Spruce-Gall Aphis. 

CHERXE8 OF THE AFFLE. This name is some- 
times applied to the Apple Sucker ( Psylla mali) (which 
. see). It is, however, correctly given to a genus, one 
species of which, C. abietis (known as the Spruce Gall 
Aphis) is injurious to young Spruce trees. 

CHEROKEE ROSE. Bee Rosa sinica. 

CHERRY. Stocks are of more importance in the case 
of this fruit than many imagine. On some land the Wild 
Gean is best for all forms of trees, while on others the 
Mahaleb is preferable for either dwarf, wall, or half- 
standard trees. For all land with a very dry subsoil — sand 
or gravel — the Mahaleb is superior ; while, for all except 
dwarf trees on deeper and heavier soil, the Wild Gean is tne 
more suitable. 

2 G 
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Cherry — continued. 

Gumming is usually induced by either bad drainage or 
winter pruning. The remedy is obvious in either oaae. 
Varieties. The following are all worth attention : 

Autumn Bigarreau. See Blgarreau Belle Agathe, 
Bigarreau Belle Agathe, or Autumn Blgarreau. Fruit 
small, black, and very sweet ; valuable for the long time It will 
hang on the trees after ripening. 

Bigarreau de Hedolflngen Fruit large, fine deep black, 
and with a rich, high flavour. A fine mid-season variety. 
Bigarreau de Schreken. Fruit large, black, of a rich and 
refreshing flavour. A good early variety, answering well as a 
bush or a wall tree. 

Xarly Bed, Fruit very large, red, juicy, and rich. An excellent 
early variety. 

Xmperor Fr ancis. Fruit large, red, of fine flavour. A valuable 
late variety. 

Geans.— Guignk d’Annonay. Fruit large, black, flesh firm, 
Juicy, and rich flavour. An excellent early variety. Guigne’s 
de Winkler. Fruit large, red, of very luscious flavour, and 
will hang a long time on the trees. Late. Duke’s Belle de 
Choisy. Fruit large, pale yellowish-red, of sweet and pleasing 
flavour. Mid-season. 

Monstrueuse de MexeL Fruit very large, pale rose, some- 
times striped with red. Flesh firm, very juicy, and of high 
quality. A good bearer on all forms of trees. Mid-season. 

Noir de Guben. Fruit large and lustrous in colour, of good 
flavour. An abundant bearer. 

CHSBBT MOTH {Argyresthia nitxdella). Belonging 
to that little-understood group of Moths known as the 
Tinexdm is the genus above named. . The speoies is of some 
economic importance, inasmuch as it iB at certain seasons 
responsible for a great deal of mischief to Cherry trees. 
The first indication that the gardener has that anything is 
amiss with his crop is the falling of the fruit in immense 
numbers, just after the “ set.” By many this is ascribed to 
night frosts, east winds, and the like ; whereas in the 
majority of cases the injury is 

due to tne attack of the minute 

caterpillar of the above-named 
abundant Moth (Fig. 242)/ its 
presence being detected by the 
minute hole to be found in the 
fallen fruits. 

About jnidsummer the Moths 
are on the wing, and though 
observed in goodly numbers 
around Cherry trees, there is 
nothing in the insect’s appearance to cause the ganlener to 
view it with suspicion — clad in the simplest of attire, light 
brown, with whitish margins, and a dark brown band 
towards the centre. One characteristic of the genus is the 
peculiar resting position of these insects, whicn look as if 
they were trying to stand upon their heads, by reason of the 

S isition of the body. When egg-laying takes place, the 
oths select the shoots of the tree for the purpose. The 
eggs remain unhatohed through th6 winter, and are not 
affected by the severest cold. 

As the spring approaches, and the embyro fruit is forming, 
the caterpillars hatch out, and commence to work their way 
into the undeveloped fruits. They thus feed for about a 
fortnight, when the fruits fall to the ground in the manner 
indicated. The caterpillars axe greenish, but afterwards 
take on a dull grey. They pupate in the fruits in a white 
cocoon. 

By way of remedial measures nothing can be done, and 
the gardener is obliged to trust to the birds to preserve the 
balance. It will, however, be found good policy to collect 
the fallen fruits in Bpring and bum them. 

CHEVALIERIA or CHEVALLIERA. Included 
under JSchmea (which see). 

CHIAZOSPERMUM. 

(which see). 



Fig. 242. Cherry Moth. 


Included under Hypecoum 


CHICH PEA. See doer arletinum. 
CHICKEN GRAPE. See Vitix cordifolia. 


CHICKLING VETCH. 


CHICKWEED WINTERGREEN. See 
tails. 


See Lathyrux satlvns. 

Trien- 


CHUtlAN CROCUS. 

crocea. 


See Teoophilma cyano- 


CHUJANDRA. A synonym of Rhynchoteohum 

(which see), 

CHILIAN NUT. See Guevina Avellana. 

CH ILIAN THU8 (from chiloi, a thousand, and omfhos, 
a flower ; the flowers are very numerous). Ord. Loganiacem . 

A small genus (four speoies) of greenhouse, tomentose, 
South African trees or shrubs, closely allied to Buddleia. 
but having exserfced anthers « they bear dense cymes of 
small flowers disposed in a terminal paniole, and opposite, 
entire or toothed leaves. C. oleaceusaM been introduced. 
For culture, see Buddleia. 

C. arborens (tree-like). A synonym of C. oleaoeus. 

C. oleaoeus (olive-like). JL white, very pretty ; stamen 
much longer thim the corolla; panicles oorymbiform, densely 
many-flowered. September. 1. opposite, shortly petiolate, 
oblong-lanceolate, entire, l£tn. to 3±in. long, w hi to- tomentose 
beneath. Branches also tomentose, fiexnous. k. 6fL 1816. 
Syn. C. arboreus. 

CHILIOPHTLLUM (of De Candolle). Included 
under Zalusanla (which see). 

CHILOCALYX (of Tnrozaninow). A synonym of 
At&l&ntla (which see). 

CHILODIA. Inoluded under Prostanthera (which 

see). 

CHILOGNATHA. See KilUpedss. 
CHLLOSTIGMA. A synonym of Aptosimum. See 
Ohlendorffla. 

CHIMAPHILA UMBELLATA. A synonym of 
C. oozymbosa (which see). 

CHIM0XANTHU8. Syn. Meratia. This genus is 
monotypio. 

CHINA HOSE. See Rosa indica. 

CHINESE ARTICHOKE. See Crosnss. 
CHINESE HAWTHORN. See Fhotlnla serru- 
lata. 

CHINESE KIDNEY-BEAN. See Wistaria 
chinensls. 

CHINESE LARCH. See Pseudolarix. « 

CHINESE PARASOL. See Sterculia platani- 
fol ia. 

CHINESE PEPPER. See Xanthoxylum piperl- 
tum. 

CHINESE PRIMROSE. See Primula sinensis. 
CHINESE SACRED LILY. See Narcissus. 

CHINESE YEW. See Cephalotazus and Fodo- 
carpus chinensls. 

CHIOCOCCA. Syn. Siphonandra. Tropical Amerioa 
is the home of this genus, which embraces six to eight 
species. 

CHIOGENES (from churn, snow, and genos. offspring ; 
in allusion to the snow-white berries). Creeping Snowherry. 
Syn8. Lasierpa, Phalerocaryus. Ord. Vacoiniaeem. A 
monotypio genus. The speoies is a hardy, slender, trailing, 
or creeping, marsh - loving evergreen, requiring ■Imllur 
culture to Ozycoccus (which see). 

C. hlspidula (slightly hispid! ft. white, very small and in- 
conspicuous, solitary in the arils of the small, Tnyme-like leaves, 
on snort, nodding peduncles. ApriL fr. a white, globular berry, 
minutely bristly, slightly spicy, but otherwise insipid, ripe late 
in the summer. Branches Aliform, strigose-hispid. North 
America, 1815. Syns. Oaultheria serpy lb folia, Phaleroearpus 
serpyUifolia. 

CHION ASPI8 EUONYMI. See Scale. 
CHIONASPI8 PRAXINI. See Ash Bark Scale. 

CHION ODOXA. The four species of this genus are 
natives of the Orient. To those described on p. 315, VoL I., 
the following should be added : 

C. glgantea (gigantic). A synonym of C. Lucilics grandidora 
CL gran diflora (large-flowered) tL violet-blue, white in the 
centre, larger than in C. Lucilux. Plant also more robust. 189L 
A garden variety. 

C. Lucilles. See Chlonsoilla. 

C. L. grandlflora Oarge-flowered). fi. soft violet-bine with a 
small white centre, larger and more numerous than in' the typ e. 
Asia Minor, 1878. Syn. C. gxgantea (On., Sept. 3, 1892, t. 873;. 
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Chlonodoxa— continued. 

C* Murdonili (Sardis! 1L similarly coloured to those of 
0. LucUice, but not shading lighter in the centre ; perianth 
■teDate-infundibuliform, the limb twice exceeding the tube ; 
pedicels cernnous ; scape two- to six-flowered. L convolute- 
channelled. 1887. (On. xxviii., p. 178 ; R. G. 1255 b-c.) 

CHION OFHUjA (from chum, snow, and phileo, to 
love ; the plant is found growing on the snow-capped Rocky 
Mountains of Colorado). Obd. Scrophularinem. A mono- 
tvpio genus. This species is a dwarf, hardy perennial, 
glabrous or nearlv so, thriving in well-drained soil on the 
rookery. It may be propagated by seeds or by division. 

C. James 11 (Dr. James's), It. few or many in a dense spike* 
mostly second: corolla dull cream-colour, above Ain. long* 
Summer. L thick ish, entire, mostly radical in a tuft, spathulate 
or lanceolate, tapering into a scarious, sheathing base ; those on 
the scape-like flowering stems one or two pairs or occasionally 
alternate, linear. A. Iin. to 3in. 1888. (G. & F. 1888, i., 

p. 79, f. 15.) 

CHXONSCXUA (name compounded from Chxonodexa 
and Seilla). Obd. LxUacem. This name is applied to a 
series of natural hybrids between Bcilla ' bxfolia and 
Chionodoxa LucxUss. For culture, see Scilla. 

C. Allsni (Allen's) is a very handsome plant, in colour and 
general habit resembling a good C. Lucuics , but the perianth 
segments are cut to the base ; in structure the plant comes near 
to Scdla bifolia. 1889. (G. C. 1897, i., p. 191, f. 57.) 

CH1BITA. Syn. Calo8acme. Including Liebigxa and 
Tromsdorjjia (of R. Brown). This genos embraces, about 
twenty species, mostly Indian, a few being West Malayan 
and Chinese ; it is very olosely allied to Dxdymocarpus , but 
the Btigma is “said to be sub-entire in Dxdymocarpus , bifid 
in Chiritd ; in Chxrxta it varies with age " (C. B. Clarke). 
To the gpeoies described on pp. '315-6, Vol. I., the following 
should be added : 

C. depressa (depressed). JL violet, liin. long ; corolla tube some- 
what inflated, thrice as long as the rounded lobes ; cymes few- 
flowered, shortly pedunculate. Jane. 1. roeulate, shortly and 
broadly petiolate, broadly ovate, obtuse, bluntly serrated. 
Rhizome short, stoat. China, 1889. Greenhouse. A dwarf 
species, soon forming a dense mass of foliage. (B. M. 7213.) 

C. liamosa (hooked). /I., corolla iin. long, the tube slender, 
nearly white, the mouth pale blue or somewhat rose-coloured ; 
peduncles connate and adnate to the petiole. 1. opposite, ovate 
or elliptic, acute, lin. to 6in. long, iin. to 4in. broad, rounded at 
base, weakly hairy on both surfaces. Stem varying from iin. to 
20in. in length. India, 1896. Syn. Rottlera hamosa (R. H. 
1896, p. 184). 

G. Horsfieldil (Horefleld’s). Jl. drooping ; corolla pale yellowish- 
white, with a purple tinge near the base, tubular, the limb of five 
spreading lobes: peduncles aggregated. February. 1. large, 

* opposite, spreading, ovate or elliptical, acnminate, serrated, 
hairy above, rough with harsh down. Stem herbaceous, lift, to 
2ft high. Java, 1847. SYNS. Lietngia spcciosa (B. M. 4315), 
Tromsaorjla spcciosa. 

C, Walkerl (Walker's! Jl., larger peduncles one- to flve- 
floWered. Otherwise like C. Moonil. Ceylon, 1845. (B. M. 4327, 
under name of C, Walkerics.) 

CHIBONTA. Fourteen species of this genus have been 
described. To those given on p. 316, Vol. I., the following 
should be added. Several plants formerly inoluded here 
are now referred to XSxacum, Orphium, and Sabbatla. 

G. a&gustifolla (narrow-leaved). A synonym of Orphium 
frutesoens. 

G. deouas&ta (decussate). A synonym of Orphium frutesoens. 

G. fimtesoens (shrubby). A synonym of Orphium frutesoens. 

C. palnstrli (marsh-loving), ft. rose-red, numerous, in branching, 
leafy cymes ; calyx iin. long ; corolla nearly 2in. across, the seg- 
ments obtuse. Summer. I., radical ones densely tufted, 4in. to 
Sin. long, very narrow-spathulate, obtuse ; cauline ones sessile, 
connate by their bases. Stem stout, lft to lift. high. (B. M. 
710L) 

C. pedunonlaria (long-pedunculate), ft. reddish-purple, liin. 
across, borne on long pedicels ; corolla tube terete, equalling the 
ovate, acuminate lobes. July to October. 1. sessile, cordate or 
'rounded at base, ovate-lanceolate, acute or acuminate, three- 
nerved. 1835 and 1887. Plant decumbent (B. M. 7047; B. R. 
1803.) 8 th. C. trinervis , of gardens (P. M. B. iii. 149). 

C. trinervis (three-nerved). An old garden name for C. pedun- 
eularis . 

CKUBNACEJE. A small natural order (eight species) 
of trees and shrubs, of botanical interest, confined to 
Madagascar, and ranking between Dipterocarpem and 
MalvacesB. 

CHLA MTPmffPTLTfi A synonym of Nemaartylis 

(which #cc). 


CHLAMYSPOBUX. A synonym of Thysanotu 

(which see), 

CHLIDANTEUS. Syn. ColeophyUum. This is a 
monotypio genus, the speoies being that described on p. 816. 
Vol. I. 

CHIaOIDXA. A synonym of Corymbl* (which see), 
CHIiOttFSZS. A synonym of Ophiopogon (which see). 

CHIiOBXTA VIBIDULA. See Potato Insect 
Pests. 

CHLOBOCODON (from chloros , green, and lcodon, a 
bell ; in allusion to the colour and shape of the flowers). 
Mundi-root. Obd. Asclepxadess. A monotypio genua. The 
species is a tall, leafy, warm -greenhouse cumber, allied to 
Periploca. It thrives in any good soil, and is increased by 
cuttings of the ripened shoots, inserted in sand, under a 
bell-glass, in bottom -heat. The aromatic roots are 
extensively collected and sold by the native tribes, being 
used as a stomachic. 

C. Whitel (A 8. White's). ~ JL pale green, between rotate 
and campanulate, Jin. aoqpss, the segments purple towards the 
base internally, where there is a thickened ring swelling into 
five notched lobes ; cymes axillary, corymbose, many-flowered. 
August. L opposite, shortly petiolate. 6in. to loin, long, broadly 
oval-oblong, abruptly acuminate, cordate at base. Natal, 1869. 
(B. M. 5898; G. C. 1885, iL, p. 224; R. H. 1895, p. 375.) 

CHIiOBOPHOBA (from chloros , greenish, and phoreo , 
to bear ; alluding to the economic properties of C. tinctorxa). 
Obd. Vrticacess. A genus comprising only two species of 
milky, stove trees ; one is a native of tropical America, and 
the other is tropical African. Flowers cuoBcioas, the males 
in cylindrical spikes, the females in globose or oblong 
heads ; inflorescences of both sexes shortly pednncnlato, 
solitary in the axils. Leaves alternate, petiolate, entire or 
toothed, penniveined ; stipules lateral, caducons. The. 
following species thrives in almost any soil, and is readily 
propagated by cuttings of the half -ripened wood. 

C. ttncterla (dyers'). Fustic- tree. fL, male inflorescence liin. to 
2Jin. long ; females iin. to iin. in diameter ; peduncles pubescent 
or puberulous. 1. distichous, 2in. to 6in. long. ljin. to 2 jin. 
broad, ovate or ovate-elliptio, entire or toothed, rarely lobed ; 
petioles iin* to Ain. long. h. 20ft Tropical America, 1739. 
Yellow, brown, olive, and green dyes are extracted from the 
wood. 8 yn. Maclura tinctorxa. 

CHLOBOPHTTUK. Syns. Asphodelopsis, Hart - 
weaxa (of Nees), Schidospermum. The speoies are 
natives of Asia, tropical and South Africa, ana America ; 
they only differ from Anthericum in the capsule being 
acute-angled, and in the filaments being usually more or 
loss dilated towards the middle. The following species call 
for description. For culture, see Anthericum. 

C. amndlnaceum (Reed-like). It. white; perianth segments 

t in. to Ain. long ; raceme 3in. to 8in. long, simple or shortly 
iranched; scape stout, 6in. to 20in. long. 1. oblanceolate, 
obtuse, acute, or acuminate, 6in. to 18in. long, liin. to 2in. broad, 
usually narrowed into a broad petiole. Eastern Himalayas, 
1876. Half-hardy. 

C. braohystochyum (short -spiked). JL white, small, in a 
dense raceme. L Eucomis-like, 8in. long. Nyassaland, 1893. 
Stove. 

C. elAtum (tall! JL, perianth whitish, iin. long; racemes lax, 
ascending, 6in. to 12in. long ; scape 3ft. to 4ft. long, including the 
inflorescence, which is copiously paniculate. 1. twelve to twenty, 
lanceolate, firm, lift, to 2ft. long, lin. broad, with about thirty 
distinct ribs. South Africa. Greenhouse. (Ref. B. 216.) 

G. e. variegatum (variegated). The correct name of Anthericum 
variegatum. 

C, Kirkii (Kirk’s). fL, perianth white, greenish outside, jin. 
long ; raceme lax, simple, 4in. to 5 in. long ; peduncle shorter 
than the leaves. Summer. L about six to a stem, thin, lanceo- 
late, lift, long, iin. to lin. broad. Mozambique, 1882. Stove. 

C. rhixomatosum (rhizomatous). JL, perianth iin. long, the 
segments white, with a brown keel ; racemes two. lax, erect, 3in. 
to 4in. long ; peduncle shorter than the leaves. August l.. pro- 
duced ones aoout six to a stem, firm, linear, acuminate, 6in. to 
9in. long. jin. to iin. broad, not petiolate. Rootstock vertical, 

i in. in diameter, bearing many surperposed relics of old leaves, 
ioz&mbique, 1885. Stove. 

CHLOBOSXS, or BLANCHING, is a disease found 
in many kinds of fruit-trees^ as well as upon the Vine. As 
its second name suggests, it is characterised by a loss of 
colour in the foliage, which, instead of being green and 
healthy-lookingj presents a yellowish, sickly appearance. 
In France the disease is very prevalent on Vines, especially 
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Chlorosis, or Blanching— continued. 
those on soil containing lime. Though the leaves are most 
affected, the Bhoots in their vicinity also participate. The 
disease is to trees what anasmia is to the hnm^p subject. 
It is dne to a lack of iron in the soil, and the remedy is 
therefore obvious, although it must be inferred that the 
disease sometimes entirely baffles the cultivator* Apricots, 
Peaches, and many other fruits are affected, as well as 
Cucumbers and their allies. So far as Vines are concerned, 
French growers have found it advantageous to ohange their 
stocks, using thoso whioh are found growing wild upon 
similar soils. 

CHOCOLATE - BUT THEE. Set Theobroma 
Cacao. 

CHOCO-PLANT. See Sechium edule. 

CHGBNOMEI.ES, or CSLENOMELES. A synonym 
of Cydonla (which see). 

CHOXBOXTCES ALBUS. See Trnfies. 

C HOIST A. Juliana is synonymous with this genus. 
CHOKE-BERRY. See Pyru* arbntifolla. 

CHOMELXA Syn. Anisomeris. About a score species, 
natives of tropical America, are included in this genus. 

CHOMELXA (of* Linnaeus). A synonym of Webera 
(whioh see), 

CHONDBOHHYN CHA. Colombia is the home of 
the few species included in this genus. Sepals sub-equal, 
narrow-oblong ; petals much broader ; lip articulated with 
the foot of the column, sessile, broad, erect, concave, 
undivided : pollen masses four. To the species described on 
p. 317, Vol. I., the following should be added : 

C. bioolor (two-coloured). ft. white, with some purple markings 
on the middle and base of the lip ; sepals lin. long, the dorsal one 
Ain. broad, the lateral ones tin. broad ; petals oblong, obtuse, fin. 
long ; lip nearly lin. long, somewhat three-lobed ; peduncles 2in. 
long, one-flowered. f. lift, to 2ft. long, linear-lanceolate, 
acuminate. Costa Rica, 1894. Plant tufted. 

C. fimbrlata (fringed). The correct name of Stenia ftmbriala. 

C. Lendyana (Lendy's). ft . , sepals and petals whitish -yellow, the 
lateral sepals reverse and retroree, the petals very large ; lip 
darker than the sepals and petals, large, elliptic, with a central, 
bidentate callus. 1886. 

CHONEMOBPHA (from chone , a funnel, and morjoha , 
a form ; in allusion to tno Bhapo of the flowors). Obd. 
Jpocunacew. A genus embracing about four species 
of tall-climbing, stove shrubs, natives of India ana the 
Malayan Archipelago, and closely allied to Trachelosper- 
mum. Flowors white, rather large, in loose, branched 
cymes. Leaves opposite, ample. C. macrophylla , the only 
species introduced, thrives in a compost of sandy loam ana 
peat, and may be increased by cuttings. 

C. macrophylla (large-leaved), ft. sweet-scented; calyx Jin. 
long, tubular ; corolla tube very snort, hainr within, the throat 
liin. long, the limb 3in. broad. July. 1. loin, long and broad, 
opposite, orbicular to obovate, cuspidate, enneabe at base, pale 
and pubescent beneath. India, Ac. 1884. (B. M. 7492.) 

C. pubesoens (downy). A synouym of Holarrhena antidysen - 
tcrica. 

CHORETXS. Included under Hymen ocallis (which 
see), 

CHORXSXA (commemorative of J. L. Choris, an artist 
who accompanied Kotzebue round the world). Obd. 
Malvaceae. A ‘small genus (three species) of prickly, 
stove trees, found in tropical America. Flowers roddisn, 
rather large ; calyx onp-shaped, irregularly two- to five- 
lobed ; stamina! column five-toothed or five-cleft at apex ; 
peduncles axillary or snb -racemose, with two or three 
braoteoles under the flowers. Leaves digitate ; leaflets five 
to seven, entire or serrated. C. epeciosa, the only Bpecies 
introduced, requires a rich, loamy soil. It may be 
propagated by seeds, sown in sandy soil, with bottom - 
leat. 

C. apeclosa (showy), ft. axillary, solitary, Sin. in diameter ; 
calyx silky inside ; petals yellowish, with dark brown rays on the 
densely pubescent back, oblong, spreading ; stamens in a long 
tube surrounding the style l. on long petioles ; leaflets 
lanceolate, acute, serrated. Brazil, 1888. An ornamental tree. 

CKORXSTES. A synonym of Deppea (which see). 


CHORXZEMA. About fifteen species, oonfined to 
Australia, are included in this genus. Flowers usually 
orange or red, in terminal racemes or rarely axillary ; petals 
clawed ; standard emarginate, rather longer than the oblong 
wings ; keel much shorter than the wings. To the species, 
Ac., described on p. 318, Vol. I., the following should be 
added : 

C. oordatnm. There is a variety splendent. 1883. 

C. flavnm (yellow). A synonym of C. cordatum. (G. M. B. i. 73.) 
C. nervosum (nerved), ft. orange-crimson ; standard about lin. 
long; racemes loose, few-flowered. Summer. L broadly orbi- 
cular-cordate, pungent-pointed, much undulated, Ain. long, often 
broader than long. h. 2ft. 1852. (L. J. F. 383.) 

C. ovatnm (ovate). A synonym of C. rhombeum. (B. R. 1528 ; 
P. M. B. iv. 153.) 

C. rhombeum (of Loddiges). A synonym of C. diver sifolium. 
(LEG 16ia) 

C. spartioides (Spartium-like). A synonym of Tsotropis striata. 
C. sexperbum (superb). A synonym of C. cordatum. (I. H. t. 29.) 

CHOROZBMA. Bet Chorlsema. 

CHOTEXXA* A synonym of Dysophylla (which see). 

CHRISTOPHER, HERB. See Aetna sploata. 



FlO. 243. CURYSALIDOCARTUS LUTESCENS. 


CHRY8ALXDOCARPUS. Though somowhat rare 
in cultivation, C. lutescens is so elegant and decorative 
(see Fig. 243) that it should be included, if possible, in any 
select list oi Palms. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM. Including Balsamita, Ismelia. 
and Leucanthemum. Nearly 120 species have been referred 
to this genus, but not more than eighty are distinct as 
such ; they are found in Europe. Asia (mostly temperate and 
North), America (mostly Nortn), North and South Africa, 
and the Canary Islands. C. Leucanthemum (Ox-eye Daisy), 
C. segetum (Corn Marigold), and C. Partkenium (Ffeverfew 
Chrysanthemum) are well-known British representatives. 

Not one of the Japanese sorts grown twenty years 
ago is met with now for exhibition or for any other 
purpose, and their names have practically disappeared 
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Chrysanthemum — continued . 
from even Chrysanthemum specialists' catalogues. With 
the Incurred section, very few indeed of those . most 
valued a quarter of a century ago are now considered 
worth cultivating. In the Anemone section there has 
likewise been the same advance ; while the Early - 
flowering varieties, of which there is such a magnificent 
selection, were practically unknown. The same also applies 
to the Single and the Hirsute varieties, the single sorts in 
many instances being very pretty and most useful for cutting. 
In the Pompone and Reflexed sections there is the least 
advance, ana it is a question if the last-named will ever 
become favourites. The thing to be regretted in connection 
with the exhibition Chrysanthemum is the tendency to 
coarseness in the flowers. 

Late-flowubuno Varieties. Many growers plant out 
all their varieties with a view to increase or improve 
their stamina, and thus obtain better cuttings than those 
taken from pampered pot plants. A still better plan is 
to procure cuttings from a distance, where the conditions 
as regards soil and situation are totally different. Plants 
raised from these buttings almost invariably produce far 
superior flowers to those obtained from home-g£own ones. 

When cuttings are received somewhat limp, . they should 
be placed in lukewarm water for an hour ; this will freshen 
them up and make thepi in good condition for potting. In 
November, or as early m December as the cuttings become 
large enough, take those growths that spring from the soil 
(not those on the stem, unless the stock is short), selecting 
those that are short, sturdy, and with good foliage. 
Carefully cut away the two lower leaves and insert the 
cuttings at once singly in small “ sixties." These Bhouldbe 
well drained and filled with a compost of leaf -mould and 
loam in equal proportions, with sufficient sand added to 
make the whole porous. Immediately after the cuttings are 
put in a thorough soaking should be given to settle the soil 
about them, and also to prevent the foliage from drooping. 
A . low pit or frame, with a hot-water pipe round, is an 
excellent place to stand them, maintaining a temperature of 
45deg., and keeping the place closed until the cuttings have 
rooted. If air is admitted by ventilation before the rooting 
prooess is completed, the foliage will be sure to flag. If the 
sun comes out brightly, lightly damp the foliage overhead 
with a syringe ; this tends to keep the leaves plump. 

The process of rooting varies considerably. Some* 
varieties make roots very quickly, while others are very 
slow. Those that strike first should be removed to a cooler 
and more airy position, but Bafe from frost. The plants 
should be kept close to the glass to obtain all the light 
possible and induce a sturdy habit ; . unless this is done, 
particularly while the days are short, the plants become 
drawn ana weakly. Tne plants should never suffer 
from lack of water from the time of their insertion as 
cuttings until after they have flowered. At the same time, 
continued saturation must be avoided. 

By the end of March the cuttings . will have filled their 
pots with, roots, and should be potted into 5in. size, draining 
carefully, and covering the drainage with moss, to keep it 
free. At this potting the compost should consist of three 
parts good fibrous loam and one part well-decayed leaf- 
mould or spent horse-droppings, with a 5in. potful of fine 
bone-meal to every barrow -load of soil, thoroughly mixing 
the whole. If the loam is of a very heavy character, a little 
silver-sand may be added ; but it is advisable not to make 
the soil too light. Press the soil moderately firm, and leave 
a space about Jin. deep at the .top of the pot for water. If 
the plants are watered well a little time before potting, it 
will not be necessary to water them again for a aay or so. 
When it is necessary, give a good soaking, using a fine rose 
an the pot in order to avoid displacement of the soil. 

After potting, a cold frame, with the floor covered with 
coal-ashes, is the most suitable place for the plants, but 
still keeping them close to the glass, and also somewhat 
close for a few days, until the roots have started taking 
possession of the new soil. Afterwards air mav be admitted 
ireely on warm or sunny days j in fact, when the weather is 
very mild the lights may with advantage be taken right off. 
Any attempt at coddling will end in leggy plants, with no 
foliage at their base. Towards the end of April the lights 
may be left off the frames entirely, except in very cold 
weather^ and by the middle of May the plants may be stood 
outside in an open, sunny position. By the end of May or 
early in June the plants may be transferred to their 
flowering pots. If required for exhibition, 8in. pots will be 
quite large enough ; but if extra large plants are required 


Chrysanthemum— continued. 
for quantities of cut blossoms or conservatory decoration, 
lOin. or even larger-sized pots may be employed. The 
compost at this final potting should consist of three parts 
rich fibrous loam and one part dry horse-droppings, with a 
7 in. potful of bone-meal to eaoh large barrow-load of soil ; 
or failing bone-meal a similar quantity of Thomson's Manure 
may be used instead. The drainage of the pots ought to be 
carefully arranged (inverted oyster-shells are first-rate) and 
covered with moss, while a sprinkling of soot will keep out 
^orms for a considerable period. The soil should be rammed 
moderately hard, and must not fill the pot. A space of 2 in. 
or 3in. at the top should be allowed for a top-dressing 
later on. 

From this time onwards, the plants will demand constant 
attention in watering, staking, and tying, and ample space 
should be provided for each plant. A very good position for 
them is by the side of a sunny walk, in a single line. By 
having stakes driven in at intervals, with stout string 
running from each other, the plants may be securely tied 
thereto, and thus prevented from being blown down or 
injured by strong winds, while the sun and light have full 
play upon both sides of the plants, ensuring thorough 
ripening of the wood. Some growers advise giving no 
liquid or other manures until the flower-buds have formed, 
but a little weak liquid manure, or a top-dressing of soot or 
soot- water, certainly improves the health and colour of the 
growth. Immediately tne flower-buds are formed, a mulch 
of fibrous loam and decayed manure, in equal proportions, 
will prove highly beneficial, and from tne time of the 
flower -bud formation until the flowers begin to oxpand 
frequent applications of diluted liquid manure, or some of 
the prepared chemical manures, will be very serviceable, 
bearing in mind that the roots can only take up or nso a 
limited amount of plant-food, and any great excess above 
their requirements is likely to do more harm than good. 

Stopping, bud-taking, &o., are comparatively simple 
matters, and depend a great deal upon the purpose for 

• which tne plants are grown. If for exhibition Blossoms, it 
will be found advisable not to pinch or Btop the shoots at all, 
but at each break to select from three to five of the strongest 
and best shoots, and rub out all the others. About the middle 
of August, or from then to early in September, these growths 
form buds (termed crown buds), and all except the centre or 
largest bud are pinched out. If these buds form in July or 
very early in August, they are too early for exhibition in 
November ; consequently, they are taken out, and another 
shoot is made, which produces a "terminal," or second 
crown bud. 

Between these crown and terminal buds there is a great 
difference ; in many cases the colour is quite distinct on 
the same plant, as may be proved by allowing one shoot to 
produce a crown, and one a terminal bud. For this reason, 
some varieties are best from one, and some from the other. 
In describing the sorts for exhibition, it will be noticed that 
it is stated which is the best bud to choose. If possible, the 
buds should %11 be secured by the end of August. Very fine 
blossoms are obtained from buds formed early in September, 
but there is always a risk of their not being in time, and 
also a doubt as to their proving up to the exhibition 
standard. Immediately the buds are formed, it is advisable 
to lightly spray the plants with Bordeaux Mixture to 
prevent Mildew or other fungoid attacks. 

At the end of September or early in October, the plants 
may be placed in a cool, light, airy house, where a little fire 
heat may be turned on to expel aamp ? especially in dull or 
foggy weather. Plenty of ventilation should be given 

• whenever the weather is favourable, and any needless 
spilling of water about the house ought to be avoided, 
otherwise it will be apt to cause the flowers to “damp. 1 * 
While tho blossoms are expanding it will be necessary to 
pull out a few of the petals, as some are almost sure to bo 
awkward or out of place, and would, if allowed to remain, 
spoil the symmetry of a blossom. 

When fully developed, an Incurved flower should be deep, 
full In the centre, towards which all the petals should 
incurve, and be also fresh and of good colour. The Japanese 
section should have all their flowers deep, wide, with good 

S etals, and well coloured. The same applies in a lesser 
egree to the Reflexed ; while the Anemone section ought to 
have the centre, or cushion, well developed, free from petals, 
and the outer florets or guard-petals in a well-formed circle 
round the cushion. 

The dressing of flowers for exhibition is extensively • 
practised by Chrysanthemum growers, and consists in the 
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Chrysanthemum— continued. 
early removal of all malformed or useless petals. For 
instance, in an Inonrvod blossom some of the petals are in- 
formed or twisted, and if allowed to remain would spoil an 
otherwise good flower ; and the same applies to the Anemone 
section, ivory tweezers and a fine small brush are employed 
to curl and fix the petals in a correct and symmetrical form. 
With a little practice on spare flowers it will not be found 
difficult to arrange the petals properly and thus improve the 
appearance of the flowers, although perhaps a little reducing 
them in size. 

In arranging the blossoms on the exhibition -boards (Fig. 
244), the finest or largest flowers should be at the back, the 
colours so arranged as to give the best effect, and the 
blossoms raised sufficiently to show their depth and. true 
chaiacter. Good taste, neatness, and punctuality in staging, 
ore quite as requisite to the man who would become a 
successful exhibitor os fine flowers. 

For the supply of out flowers, or for plants intended only 
for decorative purposes, the details of oulture are a little 
different from those which obtain when dealing with plants 
for exhibition. To furnish flowers in November, the cuttings 
should be “ struck ” or rooted as advised in November ; but 
for flowers at Christmas and the New Tear, January is soon 


Chrysanthemum— continued, 
frame, in the oompost already described. Immediately it is 
observed that the cuttings have rooted, ventilation should 
be given gradually, and the plants kept strong and short- 
jointed, pinching out all side-shoots as they appear, and 
only permitting one stem to grow. When the cutting-pot is 
well filled with roots, a shift into a 5in. or 6in. pot should be 
given: in this the plant should flower. By confining the 
growth to one stem, a short, strong plant, about 1ft. high, 
and with one large, well-coloured flower at the top, will be 
the result. These little plants are very useful tor room- 
decoration, os they fit very well into vases, and continue 
fresh for a week or longer. More than one flower-bud will 
form, but all except the largest and best buds should be 
removed. 

By sowing seed there is always a chance. of raising new 
varieties equal to, and sometimes distinot * from, existing 
varieties. Most of the leading seedsmen now advertise 
seed for sale. The best time to sow is in January or 
February, placing it in gentle heat to germinate, and 
afterwards keeping the seedlings close to the glass. Potting 
should be done as often as necessary, until finally the plants 
are in 7in. or 8in. pots, in which they should flower. It is 
always advisable to pot all the seedlings, however weak and 
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enough to put in cuttings, growing them on sturdily as 
previously suggested, and also potting them similarly ; but. 
instead of waiting for the plants to branch out naturally, it 
is advisable to pinch out points of the shoots several times 
to obtain dwarf and bushy specimens. All stopping or 
pinching of the shoots should, however, cease by the end of 
July. Proper attention to staking must be paid ; and 
when the plants form their flower-buds in September, it 
is wise to out away all the buds except three or tour on each 
shoot. If ail the buds were left, the lower ones on each 
shoot would fail to open except in the case of the Pompones ; 
with these all the buds Bhould be retained. It will be found 
that this early removal of useless buds greatly improves 
the quality of the flowers, making them more valuable for 
home use or for market. 

The remarks already made on feeding, mulching, and 
graying with a fungicide are applicable to bush -plants ; in 
fact, to grow any Chrysanthemum thoroughly well, freedom 
from insect or fungoid pests and generous treatment are 
absolutely essential. In pinching or taking out the tops of 
the Japanese varieties in April or May, it is well to cut the 
shoots back 2in. or 3in. These points make splendid 
cuttings, and will root readily if placed in a cool close 


delicate they may appear, as there is often the very best 
amongst the weakest, ahd to throw such away as worth- 
less might be the means of discarding the only good variety 
in the whole batch. On the other hand, equally as satis- 
factory varieties occasionally originate from strong and 
moderately strong-growing varieties, showing the uncer- 
tainty of pinning faith to either strong or weak ones as 
the most likely to produce anything specially noteworthy. 
As a rule, the blossoms the first year are very disappointing, 
the major portion of the flowers coming single and semi- 
double, ana a novice would probably throw them all away ; 
this is a mistake to be avoided, for out of a large quantity 
raised from seed we have never found a really good 
flower the first year. The better plan is to carefully select 
those combining good colour and width of flower with the 
largest number of petals or florets, and from such take 
cuttings in November, growing them on in the usual manner. 
If any of them are of merit, they will show their true 
character in the second year, and the grower can decide if 
they are worth retaining. 

To the species and varieties described on pp. 318-24, Vol. I., 
the following should bo added. Except where other wise stated, 
the species are hardy perennials. See alto Pyrethnun. 
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Cnurysaathomiim--c(>niinu«d. 

C. arottonm (Arctic). JL-hsads white, tinged with lilac or rose ; 
ray florets nearly lin. long ; pappus none ; involucral bracts brown* 
margined. Summer. 1. cuneate, with a long-tapering base or 
petiole, crenately toothed or incised at the summit ; uppermost 
ones small, nearly entire, h 9tn. to 12in. Arctic Alaska, Japan, 
Ac., 1801. A useful plant for the rockery. (R. 0. 785.) " 



Fia. 245. Flower op Chrysanthemum Edith Tabor. 


C. Bronssonetll (Broussonet's). Jl. -heads Sin. across ; ray florets 
pale lilac, tinged with yellow at base ; disk dark purple, changing 
to golden-yellow ; peduncles elongated. May. L distant, ovate 
or obovate, pinnatifld ^segments lanceolate, often again pinnatifld 
and toothed. A. 2ft. to 3ft. Canary Islands, 1858. Syn. Ismelia 
Broussonstii (B. M. 5067). 

C. clnerarisafolluin (Cineraria-leaved), Jl. -heads Uln. in 
diameter ; involucral bracts rounded and whitish at apex ; ray 
florets white, tridentate ; disk yellow. July and August. 1. pin* 
natisect; segments narrow-elongated, few-lobed, pinnatifld or 
pinnatisect, spreading. Stem erect, slender, one-headed. Pal* 
matin. (B. hi. 678L) 

C. grandiflorum (large-flowered). Jl. -heads yellow, lin. across. 
/. serrated ; radical ones obovate ; cauline ones lanceolate, sessile, 
indso -serrated. Stems simple, one-headed, hairy. Algeria, 1884. 
Biennial. Syn. Balsamita grandi/lora. 

C. hssmatomma (red-eyed). JL -heads rose-coloured, 34in. 
to 4in. across, borne in great profusion in its native country ; but 
the plant is described as "of too straggling a habit for it to 
become a favourite pot plant.** Madeira, 1888. Half-hardy. 

C. indioum (Indian). The plant from which the numerous 
garden varieties have sprung, and which is now only seen in those 
Forma It is closely allied to C. sinense. Syns. C. Japonicum , 
C. tripartitum . 

C. inodomm (scentless). A synonym of Matricaria inodora. 

C. Japonicum (Japanese). A synonym of C. indioum. 

C. laoustre (lake-loving).* tl. -heads white, numerous. Autumn, 
f. broader and more fleshy than in C. maximum (with which this 
species has been confused), not so much narrowed at base, and 
more regularly toothed. Portugal. (Q. C. 1889, v., p. 589, f. 100.) 

C. ws^iwnm (greatest), Jl. -heads white, solitary; involucral 
scales oblong, whitish ; whitish-margined at apex ; ray florets 
about 2in. long. L. lower ones petiolate, cuneate at base, 
lanceolate, toothed from the middle to the apex ; cauline ones 
sessile, broadly linear-lanceolate, serrated. Stem ascending, 
erect, simple or somewhat branched towards the base. h. some- 
times 10fL Pyrenees. (Q. C. n. a, xxvi., p. 273.) 

C. multteaule (many -stemmed). A. -heads golden-yellow, solitary 
at the ends of the stems or branches, 14 in. to 24in. in diameter ; 


Chrysanthemum — continued. 

ray florets twelve to twenty, broadly oblong, obscurely crenate at 
the tip. July and August, f. succulent, very variable, linear- 
spathulate, trisected or pinnatifld. Stems many, terete, simple 
or branched, 6in. to 12in. nigh. Algeria, 1887. A glaucous, hardy 
annual. (B. M. 6930.) 

C. nlpponloum (Nippon). JL resembling Marguerites. 24 in. to 
34 in. across, having numerous white rays and a yellow disk. 
L coriaceous, dark green, oblong-spathulate, 34in long, the 
margins irregularly denticulate. China, 1895. This species is 
distinguished from its herbaceous congeners in having shrubby 
stems, attaining lift, in height. It has been described as "a 
dwarf, compact, shrubby Ox-eye Daisy ” 

C. serotinum (late). See Pyrethrum nllglnoanm. 

C. trlpartttnm (three-parted). A synonym of C. indioum. ' 

C. Zswadlkli (Zawadski's). Jl.-heads rose-tinted, numerous; 
involucral scales ciliated. L pinnatifld. Stems sub-shrubby, 
corymbose, pubescent above. Galicia, Ac. Habit tufted. 

Japanese. From careful observations made, it seems 
that about ten years is the life of an exhibition variety in 
the Japanese class. In faot, it must be a very good variety 
indeed to stand as long as that on the show table. Witu 
all other classes it is more difficult to raise new varieties of 
such merit as will entitle them to a place on the exhibition 
stands: consequently, they retain their hold upon the 
publio for a much longer period. The following are splendid 
varieties fox exhibition : 

ANNIB Prbvost, pure white, with incurving florets ; the 
plant has a strong dwarf habit, height 3ft. ; Australis, soft 
amaranth, florets broad and long, a grand exhibition variety, 
crown bud ; Beauty op Adelaide, mauve-pink, florets long and 
deep, crown bud ; Beauty op thrumpton, rich rosy-purple, 
with reflexed florets, flowers of large size and good form, 
height 44ft. ; Bellum, clear pink, florets incurving, very hand- 
some, terminal bud ; Boule tvOr, beautiful straw colour, florets 



Fio. 246. Flowers op Chrysanthemum Golden Shower. 

broad, deep, and incurved, crown bud ; Charles Davis, bronzy- 
buff shade, a grand flower, with long, straight florets, crown 
bud ; C. B. Haywood, white, long, stiff florets, immense flower, 
crown or terminal buds ; C. Harman Payne, dark purple, florets 
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Chrysanthemum— continued. 

Hanham, golden 






rosy-cerise, a splendid 
variety, crown bud ; Little Nell, pure 
white, florets broad and deep, a tine 
acquisition, height 5ft. ; Madame Carnot, 

E ure white, very large, one of the best, crown 
ud ; Mr. A. G. Hubbuck (Fig. 247), chest- 
nut-red, with gold reverse, very fine, crown 
bud; Mdlle. Therese Rey, ivory-white, 
splendid when well grown, crown bud ; Mrs. 
H. Weeks (Fig. 248), pure white, suffused 
with pink, a large tine flower, height 7ft., 
crown bud, a late variety; Mrs. G. W. 
Palmer, deep bronze, immense flower, with 
broad florets, crown bud; Mrs. Hermann 
Kloss, deep orange, almost bronze, very 
lar^e, crown bud ; Mrs. C. E. Shea, creamy- 
white, florets curled and twisted t very fine, 
crown bud ; Mrs. J. Beggs, soft pink, a deep, 
massive new’ variety, of great promise, crown 
bud ; Mrs. W. H. Lf.ES, white, tinged with 
pink, a deep and imposing flower, crown 
nud; Mrs. Coombes, rosy-mauve, florets 
long and drooping, an immense flower that 
should prove valuable for exhibition, height 
44 ft. ; M. Ch EICON DF. Leciie, deep rose, 
florets long and drooping, extra good, crown 
bud ; Mrs. Ritson, a magnificent pure 
white sport from Vi viand Morel, this variety 
promises to be constant in character, height 
4ft. ; Mils. W. Mease, a sulphur yellow’ sport 
from Madame Carnot, height 44ft.: Mrs. 
White Popiiam, white, shaded with car- 
mine, florets long, drooping, and liandsomely 
twisted, height 5ft. ; Mons. Pankouckk 
(F ig. 249), clear yellow, a large deep flower, 
height 4ft., crown bud ; Moor Park, golden- 
buff, marked with crimson, a deep flower, wit h 
long twisted florets, height 44 ft. ; Mons. 
Fatyf.r, soft yellow, very large and hand- 
some, height 44 ft ; NELLIE Pockett, creamy 
white, florets long, rather narrow, and 
twisted, n deep and lovely flower, height 5ft. ; 
Nina Dabbs, deep yellow, slightly shaded 
with green, florets broad and spreading, a 
large and deep flower, height 5ft. ; Nivf.us, 
probably the purest white, a lovely flow’er { of 
good size, crown bud ; Nyanza, dark crim- 
son, florets incurved, must be well grown, 
crown bud ; Olive Oclf.e, rich deep bronze, 
florets incurved, good on crown or terminal 
buds; Owen’s Memorial, rich crimson-red, 
florets broad, drooping, and slightly twisted, 
very large, height 4ft. ; PONDEKOSUil, white, 


Fig. 247. Flower of Chrysanthemum Mr. A. G. Hubbuck. 


long and somewhat coarse, enormous flower from a crown bud ; 
C. W. 1 1 icn a rdson, lovely yellow, florets long and beautifully 
curled, terminal uud ; Dakota, deep yellow, the florets 
lieing mixed up together in a most attractive form, height 5ft. ; 
Duke of Wellington, salmon-buff, florets long and very broad, 
splendid terminal bud; Edith Dashwood, delicate pink or 
rose, with very long florets, which ore gracefully twisted, a very 
pretty, large variety, height 5ft. ; Edith Tabor (Fig. 245), lemon- 
yellow, florets long, broad, and deep, crown bud ; Edwin 
Molyneux, rich deep crimson, with golden reverse, one of the 
finest varieties when well grown, crown bud; Emily Towers, 
rosy-pink, with a silver centre to the florets, which are beauti- 
fully twisted, forming a deep fine flower, height 4ft. ; Ernest 
Cannell, deep fawn, florets deep, broad, and incurved, verv fine, 
crown bud ; Etoile de Lyon, lilac-rose, florets long, broad, and 
reflexed, enormous flower, crown or terminal bud, though 
usually the best colour is found on the terminal bud ; Florence 
Davis, white, with green centre, fine form, crowrn bud ; George 
Foster, rich golden-yellow, florets broad and slightly twisted as 
they incurve, height 44 ft. ; Golden Shower (Fig. 246), fiery 
yellow, florets long, narrow, and drooping, flowers small, but 
valuable for decoration, height 5Jft. ; Graphic, rosy-mauve, 
florets twisted and incurving, terminal bud ; Henry 
Weeks, bright rich crimson, florets broad, a .grand 
flower, height 4ft. ; Herbert J. Cutbush, deep red, 
marked with yellow, a good front row flower, crown bud ; 
H. J. Jones, intense crimson, florets flat, broad, and hand- 
some. height 44 ft. ; John Pockett, a mixture of rich crimson 
and bright bronze, a deep and beautiful flower, height 4ft. ; 
Joseph Chamberlain, very rich crimson, with a golden reverse 
to the broad florets, a seedling from E. Molyneux, with a better 
habit and finer flower than its parent, height 44 ft. ; Julia 
Scaramanza, bronzy terra-cotta, florets long and deep, crown 
hud ; King op Buffs, salmon-huff, very large, and of good form 
and substance, crown hud ; Lady Crawshaw, white, faintly 
shaded with pink, the florets being beautifully twisted, height 
5ft. ; Lady E. Clarke, pure white sport from Mrs. C. Harman 
Payne, and, like its parent, of large size, height 54 ft. ; Lady 


Fig 248. Flower of Chrysanthemum Mrs. n. Weeks. 
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flowers of immense width and dentil, terminal bud ; Piuehus, a 
charming yellow, florets long and reflexed, crown bud ; PRIDE 
op Madpord, crimson-cerise, a beautifully-formed flower, crown 
bud ; R. Hooper Pearson, one of the best of all the yellow 
varieties, and of 
dwarf, sturdy habit 
in growth, a decided 
acquisition, height 
3ft. ; R. J. Upton, 
canary-vellow, florets 
long and flat, largeand 
distinct, height 5ft. ; 

Roval Standard, 
deep crimson, flower 
of fine substance, very 
promising, crown 
bud ; Snowdon, pure 
white, of gTeat size 
and beauty, crown 
bud; Swan lev Giant, 
lilac-pink, florets in- 
curving, massive, 
crown bud ; Vicar 
op Bray, crimson, 
sliading to orange, 
very tine, crown bud ; 

Viviand Morel, 
blush-mauve, an in- 
dispensable variety, 
crown or terminal 
buds; What Ho! (Fig. 

250), a semi-double 
flow’er of most curious 
form, the creamy- 
white florets of great 
length, that twist to- 
wards the points, 
height 54ft. ; Yellow 
Madame Carnot, this 
has all the excellent 
qualities of the white 
form, crown bud. 

VoL V. 


Fio. 251. Chrysanthemum Etoile de Lyon. 


Sorno of the foregoing varieties being only suitable for 
providing very large exhibition blossoms, the following arc 
named as excellent for supplying medium-sized flowers. 

most useful for cut- 
ting or decorative 
purp° sert • A. lengthy 
description is un- 
necessary, and only 
the habit and colour 
of flower of each 
variety are given. 

Annie Clibran, pink, 
medium height ; Bou- 
quet de Dame, pure 
white, dwarf; Elaine, 

{ mre white, medium 
»eight, early ; Etoile 
de Lyon (Fig. 251), 
lilac-rose, medium 
height ; Florence 
Percy, white, medium 
height; Gasp win 
Bouciiarlat, deep 
orange, medium 
height ; Golden 
Dart, buttercup- 
yellow, dwarf, very 
late ; King of 
Plumes, deep yellow, 
medium height ; 
Lady Selborne, 
white, medium height, 
early ; L. Canning. 
pure white, dwarf. 
• very late; Madame 
Walker, rosy-mauve, 
rather tall, flowers 
quilled ; Margot (Fig. 
252), blush white, 
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Chrysanthemum — continued. 


Fig. 259 . Flower op Chrysanthemum WUat Ho ! 


Chrysanthemum— continued. 


Fig. 249 . Flower op Chrysanthemum Mons. Pankouckb. 
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Chrysanthemum — continued. 

Incurved from many gardens. Though it 
must be admitted that the less formal 
Japanese class are the more beautiful, it 
is more difficult to grow a really deep, 
well-formed flower of an Incurved variety 
than it is to produce a fine Japanese 
blossom. Not only in considerable cul- 
tural skill requisite, but a knowledge of 
dressing or petal manipulation is essen- 
tial to have Incurved blossoms sufficiently 
good in character to put on the exhibi- 
tion table successfully. In the list of 
varieties only those suitable for show^ 
purposes are named, with the bud that' 
usually gives the best flower : 

Alfred Salter, lilac, a deep, well-formed 
flower, must be grown strongly, crown bud ; 
Austin Cannell, purple-maroon, large, and 
of good form, crown bud ; Baron IIirsch, 
chestnut-red, a well-formed, large flower, 
crown bud; BONNIE .DUNDEE (Fig. 255), 
beautiful orange shade, a perfect flower 
when well grown, terminal bua ; C. B. Whit- 
nall, purple, fine form, the crown bad should 
be selected early in August : Chas. H. 
Curtis, rich yellow, extra good and indis- 
pensable, crown or terminal buds; D. B. 
Crane, bronze-buff, deep flower, of good 
form, terminal bud ; Duchess of Fife, white, 
a splendid new variety, full of promise, crown 
bud ; Empress of India, pure white, a mag- 
nificent flower, but must be grown well, 
crown bud : George Haigh, carmine-rose, 
shaded with yellow, deep flower, of good 
shape, crown bud ; J. Agate, pure white, 
deep flower, of splendid form, crown bud ; 
Jeanne d’Arc. white, tipped with purple, a 
deep flower, of medium size, crown hud ; John Fulford, reddish- 
crimson, a large flower, of good form, terminal bud ; John 
Lambert, pale buff, a deep ana fine flower, must be grown strong, 
crown bua; Lord Alcester, pale primrose, splendid flower If 
grown strong, crown bud : Lord Rosebery, mauve, large and 
telling flower, terminal bud ; Lord Wolseley, bronzy-red, a deep. 


Chrysanthemum — continued . 


Fig. 252. Chrysanthemum Margot. 


dwarf habit; Mdlle. Lacroix, white, medium height, a 
favourite; M. Freeman, rosy-pink, dwarf; Mr Chas. E. Shea, 
yellow sport from Mdlle. Lacroix ; Owen’s Brilliant, deep 
crimson, medium height ; Roseum Superbum, salmon-pink, 
tall ; Source d'Or, deep bronze, medium height ; W. Holmes, 
deep crimson, dwarf ; w. Robinson, salmon-orange, tall. 


Hirsute. The Hirsute or Hairy Chrysanthemum has 
evidently come to stay. The following are all distinct 
varieties, and the plants of vigorous habit : 

Abbe Pierra Arthur, pure white, petals long and usually 
drooping, a fine large flower ; Belle des Gordes, rich rosy-red, 
florets nicely incurvedj fine ; Captain L. Chau re, yellow, florets 
incurved, a large massive flower ; Esau, salmon-blush, shading to 
yellow, a pretty variety; Gold Dust, golden-yellow, florets 
incurved, a very pleasing flower, plants dwarf ; Golden Hair, 
golden-yellow, the florets being very hairy; Hairy Wonder 
(Fig. 255). reddish-bronze, the most massive and best hirsute 
variety : Louis Boehmer, a shade of purplish-pink, very hairy, 
good habit ; Madame M. Marchant, rosy-pink, large flower, and 
plant of sturdy habit ; Fernand Bertin, white, shading to 
red, a large, bold flower ; Midnight, bronze, flower very large 
and very hairy; Mrs. C. B. Freeman, golden-yellow sport from 
Louis Boehmer; Mrs. W. J. Godfrey, probably the best white 
hirsute variety, good habit; Souvenir de l’Ami Co ye, white, 
of good size, and dwarf sturdy habit 

Singles. These arc particularly serviceable for cut 
flowers, being light, graceful, and remarkably free-flowering. 
A few varieties shonld be grown in every garden. Their 
culture is identical with that already described for bush 

S lants. It may be stated that the Single Chrysanthemum 
owere usually continue fresh longer than the other 
sections, and damping of the flowers very rarely occurs, 
even in bad weather. The following varieties may be 
recommended : 

Alice, white, with yellow disk, large; Annie Heard, white, 
yellow disk, dwarf ; Dolly Varden, rosy-pink, flowers small, 
and produced in great clusters, very dwarf ; Dorothy Wooder- 
son, soft pink, large ; D. Windsor, chestnut, large and fine ; 
Emily Wells, lovely clear pink, very pretty, rather small ; 
Eucharis, pure white, large beautiful flower, very dwarf ; 
Framfikld Beauty, deep enmson, extra good ; Golden Star, 
ure yellow, large and excellent; Kate Hawthorn, one of the 
nest yellows, splendid ; Mary Anderson, white, tiuged with 
pink, small and pretty ; Miss Bose, soft pink, small ana lovely ; 
Mrs. A. E. Stubbs (Fig. 254), pure white, of fine form and great 
beauty, height 3ft. ; Rev. W. E. Remfrey, deep crimson, 
excellent ; Terra Cotta, terra-cotta, dwarf, and very free. 

Incurved. Except for purposes of exhibition, these 
beautiful, though somewhat formal-shaped, flowers are 
losing ground ; m fact, the Japanese have almost ousted the 



Fig. 253. Flowfr of Chrysanthemum Hairy Wonder. 
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Chrysanthemum — continued. 




well-shaped flower, terminal or crown buds; 
Lucy Kendall, coral-red, a pretty, well- 
formed flower, crown bud; Lyne, jun., 

g olden-bronze, of good form, crown bud: 

I adame Darier, nankeen yellow, extra good 
shape and size, crown bud ; Major Bonnaffon, 
much in the same form and colour as Chas. 
II. Curtis, and by many is considered synony- 
mous, crown or terminal buds ; Miss M. A. 
Haggas, primrose, a lovely deep flower, crown 
bud ; Mr. James Murray, bright pink, a tine 
new variety, of good substance, terminal bud ; 
Mrs. F. W. Flight, white, a deep massive 
flower, well incurved, crown bud ; Mrs. 
Heale, white, a medium-sized and perfect 
flower, crown bud ; Mrs. R. C. Kingston, soft 

E ink or mauve, blossoms of large size, crown 
ud; Prince Alfred, rosy-carmine, an old 
variety still worth growing, crown bud ; 
Princess of Wales, blush, only good when 
well grown, then it is fine, crown bud ; 
Queen of England, blush, a splendid flower 
when strongly grown, crown oud; Robert 
Cannell, deep bronzy-red, very fine form, 
crown buds, late ; Robert Pet field, silvery- 
mauve, large flower, well incurved, terminal 
bud; Sir Trevor Lawrence, pure white, a 
massive flower, of good shape, crown bud ; 
The Egyptian, deep red, very large, a new 
variety of promise; William Tunnington, 
reddish -chestnut, must be grown strong, ter- 
minal bud. 

Reflexed. The true Reflexed Chrys- 
anthemum has usually a moderately large 
flower, with the florets or petals straight 
and reflcxing towards their points. It is 
neither so ornamental nor so useful as most 
of the other classes ; and although some of 
the varieties are well adapted for making 
a display in the conservatory, they are not 
much admired. Only those varieties suit- 


Fio. 255. Flower op Ghrtsanthemi u 
Bonnie Dundee. 


able for develop- 
ing nice sturdy 
plants, with a flori- 
ferons habit, are 
mentioned. If fonr 
lmd8 are retained at 
the point of each 
shoot, and all the 
others are removed, 
the plant will make 
a very good display 
for several weeks. 
Boule de Netge, 
pure white, valua- 
ble for its late 
flowering ; Cheva- 
lier Domage, deep 
yellow, a well- 
known old favour- 
ite; Clara Jeal, 
pure white, a new 
and very pleasing 
variety ; Culling- 
F0RDI1, crimson- 
scarlet, should be 
grown for its free- 
dom and fine colour ; 
Dorothy Ox- 
berry, soft pink, a 
pleasing colour ; 
Felicity, creamy- 
white, wonderfully 
free-flowering and 
of good habit ; 


Fig. 256. Flower of Chrysanthemum 
Golden Christine. 


Fig. 254. Chrysanthemum Mrs. A. E. Stubbs. 
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Chrysanthemum— continued. 

Golden Christine (Fig. 256), golden-buff, a well-known 
old favourite, formerly much grown ; Kino of Crimsons. 
rich dark crimson, dwarf habit ; Miss Florence Lunn, light 
amaranth, flowers large and very full; Phidias, rose-blush, 
dwarf, and an abundant blossomer ; Progne, amaranth, 
violet-scented, small flower, very free ; the White, Pink, ana 
Peach Christine varieties are all three well worth growing, 
being of dwarf habit and free flowering (see Fig. 257). 



Fig. 257. Flower of Chrysanthemum Pink Christine. 


Anemones. These may be divided into three sections— 
Japanese, Large, and Pompones, the first being the most 
admired, and also the most extensively cultivated. To 
have very fine flowers of the fir it two sections the plants 
should be carefully disbudded, leaving only one bud to 
each shoot ; but with the Pompone class no disbudding is 



Fig. 258. Flower of Chrysanthemum Rodin Adair. 


Chrysanthemum — continued. 



Fig. 259. Flower of Chrysanthemum Delaware. 


either necessary or desirable. The plants of these latter 
should be pinched or stopped several times during growth 
to induce a bushy habit, to be covered later with a mass of 
small flowers. 

Japanese. Belinda, disk rose, guard-petals dark crimson ; 
Cinderella, pure white ; Duchess of Westminster, disk 
pinkish-bronze, guard-petals blush ; Fabian de Mf.djana, disk 



Fig. 260. Flower of Chrysanthemum Mrs. Judge Benedict. 
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Chrysantliemiiixi — continued. 

purple, guard-petals lilac; James Weston, white; Jeanne 
Marty, Blush-white, a very fine full flower ; Mabel Miller, 
white, large and excellent ; Madame Clos, disk white, guard- 
petals rose; Marsia Jones, one of the finest whites; Mr. 
Hugh H. Gardiner, deep rose, very fine ; Rider Haggard, 
deep rose and pink, the largest Japanese Anemone ; Robin 
Adair (Fig. 258), blush-white, tinged with lilac, an extra good 
variety; Souvenir de Madame Blandineries, a handsome 
crimson; Tam o’ Shanter, rosy -lilac, a splendid flower; 
W. W. Astor, salmon-blush, one of the best. 


Large. Delaware (Fig. 259), white, very large handsome 
flowers ; Descartes, crimson, with very prominent disk, a fine 
variety ; Emperor, Blush, with paler centre or disk, large and 

g ood ; Empress, blush, disk lilac, prominent, and of good form ; 
Ieo. Hawkins, a lovely golden-yellow ; Gluck, golden-yellow, a 
well-known old variety; Lady Margaret, pure white, of fine 
shape, a tall grower ; Madame Robert Owen, pure white, large 
and excellent, dwarf habit ; Miss Annie Low, a yellow Lady 
Margaret; Miss Caterer, pure white, of splendid form and 
habit ; Mrs. C. J. Salter, buff-orange, pretty and effective ; 
Mrs. Judge Benedict (Fig. 260), pale flesh, with a prominent 
lemon disk, an excellent variety, height 3ft. ; Nouvelle 
Alveole, a shade of blush-lilac, fine flowers ; Robin Adair, 
blush, with a good disk, fine flowers, height 4ft. ; Stoneacre 
Gem, yellow, shading to red, excellent. 

Pompone*. Astarte, amber and gold, dwarf ; Calliope, 
ruby-red, very striking flower; Emily Rowbottom, creamy- 
white, fine ; Eric, deep orange-buff ; Madame Montels, white, 
yellow disk ; Magenta King, magenta, yellow disk ; Mr. Astie, 
golden-yellow, dwarf ; Perle, rosy-lilac ; Reins des Anemones, 
white, fine for cutting; Virginale, white, rather large flower, 
valuable for its lateness. 


Pompones. This class, with its small flowers borne 
in great profusion, should find a place in every garden where 
Chrysanthemums are grown ; for not only are the plants of 
dwarf habit, and covered with blossom, but the flowers, 
being small, can be employed for purposes for which the 
large-flowered classes would be useless. A few of the best 
of this pretty section are as follow : 

Aurore Boreale, bronze-orange ; Bob, very dark crimson ; Cedo 
Nulli, white, golden, and lilac, three very fine varieties ; Comte 
de Morny. bright purple ; Florence Carr, deep bronze ; Harry 
Hicks, soft pink ; La Purite, pure white, very useful for 
wreaths, Ac. ; Marion, deep orange ; OUR Fred, blush-pink ; 
Prince of Orange, pale orange ; Rosinante, blush, very fine ; 
Snowdrop, white, remarkably small flower, pretty; William 
PaynE, deep orange, dwarf and free. 

Early-flowering Varieties. Though the early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums have not made the advance in 
public favour that they should have done, considering their 
great utility alike for garden decoration and for furnishing 
cnt flowers for home use or for market, there is strong 
evidence that their merits are beginning to be more fully 
reoognised, and that their onltnro is extending in all 
directions. In time, no doubt they will occupy much of the 
space now devoted to Diants which neither produce such a 
good display in the flower garden nor supply so many cat 
flowers for so long a period. 

In forming a collection of early -flowering Chrysanthe- 
mums, it is always advisable to grow two lots of 
plants of the same varieties, one in pots, and another 
outside in a nice sunny position. The former will be 
extiemely useful for room or conservatory decoration, and 
Bhonld any of the plants ontsido prove tender and nnable to 
withstand the rigour of winter, or fail to throw up cuttings 
for propagating, their stock may be grown from the pot 
plants, and the risk of losing choice varieties is reduced to a 
minimum. Unless duplicates are thus grown, it is 
practically certain that losses will occur amongst the out- 
side plants, and usually most highly -prized varieties are 
those to disappear. 

With all early-flowering varieties the end of February or 
beginning of March will be quite soon enough to put in 
cuttings. If inserted earlier they seldom make such good 
or such floriferous plants as those put in later, which grow 
on freely without a check. In taking cuttings, it is always 
best to choose those shoots springing from the soil, avoiding 
those which may have formed on the stem below where it 
was cut down ; the latter never make such large or vigorous 

S lants as those Btruck from suckers coming through the soil. 

u preparing the outtings, carefully remove a few of the 
lower leaves, and then insert singly in small pots, properly 
drained, using a sandy compost of loam and leaf -mould, in 
equal proportions, thoroughly mixed. Press the soil firmly 
about the cutting, and immediately afterwards give a good 
watering, which tends to settle the soil, and to prevent the 
foliage from flagging. A close cold frame is a very suitable 
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place to stand the pots in, keeping it quite close until the 
cuttings arc rooted and beginning to grow. Every care 
should be taken to see that the plants have sufficient water. 

As soon as it is seen that the cuttings have taken root, air 
should be gradually admitted on all favourable occasions in 
order to keep the plants sturdy and strong. About the first 
week in April the plants may be shifted into larger pots 
(say large “sixties”). By the middle of May these pots 
will be full of roots, and the plants may be either 
transferred to the pots in which they are intended to flower, 
or they may be put out in a sonny place, where the soil has 
been deeply dug and well manured during the past winter. 
If pottea, a compost of three parts fibrous loam and one 
part spent horse-droppings mixed together, with a little 
bone-meal added, will prove excellent. 

Naturally, some varieties are much taller than others, 
and in tho list appended the average height of each is 
mentioned, indicating which sorts are best for back and 
front rows respectively. A fine effect may be prodnoed by 
a judicious blending of colours ; or the beds in large gardens 
may be planted with one variety only, thus giving a mass of 
one colour, as is done in many of tne large public parks. 
The plants should be supported by neat stakes early, other- 
wise many will be broken by the wind, and thus oanse 
unsightly Blanks in the beds. If the soil is rioh and deep, 
and the plants are strong and healthy, 24ft. or 3ft. between 
each will be a suitable distance ; if the soil is poor or 
shallow, 1ft. less space should be given. On all soils, 
however, it is advisable to make fresh plantations each 
year. 


Japanese, or Large - Flowered. The following 

varieties have proved most meritorious in a large collection : 

Albert Chausson, orange-red, very fine in pots or beds, height 
24ft. ; Alfred Droz, soft yellow, borne in profusion, height 
2ft. ; Baronne G. C. de Brailles, pale pink, very large and 
fine, height 3ft. ; Comtessf. Foucher de Cariel, orange-yellow, 
excellent and free, height 2ft. ; Coral Queen, lovely coral, a 
charming variety, height 3ft. ; Crimson Queen, deep crimson, 
a great favourite, and of fine habit, height 2 ft. ; De la Bou£re, 
amaranth, large and fine, height 2ft. ; Dorcas, white, bushy 
habit and free-flowering, height 2ft. ; Edie Wright, pale pink, 
passing to white with age, excellent in every respect, height 
2 ft. ; Edith Syratt, soft pink, wonderfully free and dwarf, 
height lift. ; Gaspard Boucharlat, a lovely orange colour, 
produced in profusion, height 2ft. ; General Hawkes, crimson- 
amaranth, very free, height 2ft. ; George Wermig, rich soft 
yellow, a well-known old favourite, height 24 ft. ; Harvest 
Home, bronzy-red, tipped with gold, very handsome and free, 
height 24 ft. ; Lady Fitzwygram, a splendid early white, 
height 2ft : Madame Desgranges, white, well known for its 
excellence, height 24 ft. ; Madame Eulaur Morel, a beautiful 
cerise ana gold, height 3ft. ; Madame Marie Masse, lilac- 
mauve, one of the best, height 2ft. ; Mytchett White, snowy 
white, a magnificent variety, height 14 ft. ; Prefet Cassagneau, 
deep crimson, fine habit, height 2ft ; Ryecroft Glory, deep 
orange, most effective, height 14 ft. ; Sam Barlow, a charming 
salmon-pink, very free, height 3ft. ; The Don, lilac, profuse and 
early, height 2ft. ; Vice-President Hardy, deep red, good 
habit, height 34ft. 


Pompones. The small compact-flowered Pompone 
varieties are gTeatly admired by many, and are extremely 
nsefnl for cutting purposes or for massing in beds. Amongst 
the many varieties m commerce, the following may be 
described as of high merit : 

Alice Butcher, red, shaded with orange, excellent, height 24 ft. ; 
Anastasio, pale purple, very dwarf and bushy, height lift. ; 
Blanch Colomb, ivory-white, free and pretty, height 2ft. ; 
Canari, yellow, flowers in great abundance, height 14 ft. ; Early 
Blush, soft blush, very fine variety, height 2ft. ; Frederick 
Pele, crimson and gold, makes an effective bed, height 3ft. ; 
Golden Fleece, straw-yellow, one of the best of its colour, 
height 2ft. ; L’Ami Conderchet, primrose, probably the best 
Pompone, height 1ft ; Longfellow, pure white, splendid for 
cutting or for beds, height 2Aft. ; Madame Jolivart, white, 
tinged with pink, very pretty, height 2ft. ; Mrs. Cullingford, 
white, excellent, height 34ft. ; Miss Davis, soft pink, a sport 
from Mrs. Cullingford, but dwarfer; M. Jules Paquet, white, 
and violet-rose, height 1ft. : Mr. Selley, a blush‘white, very 
pretty and effective, height lift. ; Piercy’s Seedling, deep 
yellow, wonderfully free, height 2ft. ; Silversmith, white, of 
large size, a most useful variety, height 3ft. ; Strathmeath, a 
soft rosy-pink, excellent, height 2ft. ; Toreador, a rich crimson 
and gold, height 24 ft. ; Yellow L’Ami Conderchet, deep 
yellow, sport from L’Ami Conderchet. 

Insect and other Pests. Aphides are amongst the 
most destructive insects infesting Chrysanthemums, and 
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they multiply very rapidly. Frequently they are present 
in incredible numbers, though the “green-flies” at any 
rate approximate so closely to their surroundings that 
they are not so readily seen as the “black-fly” (Aphis 
rumici8 ), which is also troublesome. Under glass, the 
new vaporising insecticides are the best remedies to 
employ : they are easily applied, and very effective and 
cheap. Before using any insecticide it will be well to 
remove any of the Ladybirds and their larv®, the leeoh-like 
larv® of Hawk-fly (Syrphus), or even the gaily -apparelled, 
if gauzy-looking, Lace-wing Flies. They are the natural 
enemies of Aphides, and will consume vast numbers in a 
short time. Outdoors, a weak solution of carbolic soft-soap 
will be sufficient to cleanse the plants of “green-fly” ana 
“black-fly,” both of which species, as already stated, are 
at times troublesome. This will be rendered more effective 
if applied lukewarm. 

Earwigs are most destructive at times to Chrysanthemum 
blossoms, and in a single night will disfigure the best of 
flowers, rendering them quite unfit for show. They should 
always be trapped witn loosely -rolled tissue-paper, old 
dusters laid in the vicinity of the plants, or by means of an 
inverted flower-pot half -filled with hay and stood upon the 
stakes. It may here be stated that Earwigs, though as a 
rule vegetarians and destructive to many plants, occasionally 
forsake such a diet for one of flesh, and then they even 
render the gardener service by devouring Aphides, Thrips, 
and other injurious pests. 

Occasionally the leaves of Chrysanthemums and closely- 
allied plants suffer from the attacks of that plague of 
the Marguerite - grower, Phytomyza aJRnis. This fly 
deposits its eggs upon the foliage ; the larvae are in due 
time hatched out, and feed between the two surfaces. Their 
presence is revealed by a blister-like swelling and by white 
or light-coloured zigzag tracks over the leaves. Feeding 
as they do, the pests are difficult to eradicate by means of 
insecticides ; but, by way of prevention, the leaves of the 
plants may be sprayed with a weak emulsion of paraffin or 
with a quassia-chip solution ; or fumigation will make 
the leaves distasteful to the perfect insect. The old- 
fashioned methold of squeezing the insects between finger 
and thumb has much to recommend it. Sometimes plants 
are so badly attacked that nothing short of removing and 
burning the infested leaves is of any use. 

Thrips are sometimes destructive to the shoots, but they 
may be destroyed by syringing them with the preparation 
suggested for Aphides on outside plants. 

Ants are injurious to the buds, and will penetrate them if 
but a beginning has been made. They should be trapped 
by means of pieces of sponge dipped into a sweet liquid or by 
some bones containing a little meat. In the latter case the 
insects should be brushed off into boiling water, while in 
the former the sponge should be dropped into a vessel of 
boiling water. 

Cockroaches of several kinds attack the blossoms, though 
on account of their night-feeding propensities they are 
seldom seen, and less often suspected. Heat, however, 
being absolutely necessary to the welfare of these insects, 
it is only where this is applied that Cockroaches are 
really troublesome. Phosphorus paste or the Ballinkin- 
rain Ant Destroyer may be employed in keeping down these 
insects. 

Woodlice, like the Cockroaches, will considerably damage 
the blossoms. As a rale, they are strong in numbers, and 
once thoroughly established, they are difficult to oust. 
Vegetable traps, in the form of sliced or hollow potato, may 
be tried ; but usually flower-pots half filled with hay and 
turned upon their sides are the most effective, as the 
Woodlice shelter there after their midnight revels, and may 
easily be shaken out and destroyed. More effective still 
is the trap where the inside of the pot is smeared with 
a sugary mixture composed of treacle, foots -sugar, and 
beer. 

Slugs infest the Chrysanthemum, and take toll of the 
blossoms. They are nocturnal, and should be enticed with 
bran or brewers’ grains, and then collected and destroyed. 

Leather-jackets are the destructive larv® of the Crane- 
fly, or Daddy Long-legs. They abound in pastures and 
lands, and therefore they may be readily introduced with 
the potting-soil. They feed for a loDg time as larv®, and 
would quickly destroy the roots of any Chrysanthemum. 
Tho soil should be carefully examined at potting- 
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time, and if any of the insects are noticed they should be 
destroyed. 

Mildew, though not a formidable fungus disease like 
Leaf-Bust, described below, is undesirable, and has a 
debilitating effect upon its host-plant. The Mildew 
usually found upon Chrysanthemums is due to the presence 
of a specific fungus, Oidium chrysanthemi , a relative of 
that pest of the Vine, Oidium Tuckeri. Powdered sulphur, 
or better still, spraying with sulphide of potassium of the 
strength recommended for Leaf-Bust, will be found 
effectual, especially if combined with plenty of light and 
air and fluctuations of temperature are avoided. 

Leaf-Spot ( Septoria chrysanthemi ) is a disfiguring and 
weakening fungus disease characterised by dark brown 
spots on the foliage. They are at first small, but - 
gradually increase in size, and the leaves fall. Spraying, as 
before recommended, is the remedy. 

The condition of the blossoms popularly described as 
“damping’’ is too well known. iTeauently it is present 
with the Mildew attack above noted, the conditions of the 
atmosphere being favourable for the development of either. 
Chrysanthemums in foggy towns are more liable to the 
condition than those grown where fogs are comparatively 
light. An atmosphere surcharged with moisture is also 
fatal, and therefore a buoyant one should prevail. Another 

S rolific souroe of “ damping” is due to the use, or rather to 
he abuse, of stimulants. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM LEAF -BUST ( Puccinia 
hieradi). Within the last year or so growers of Chrysan- 
themums have suffered not a little from the ravages oi this 
destructive Bust-fungus. In several cases, practically whole 
collections havo been destroyed, and in a great many more 
the loss has been extremely heavy. The generic name at 
once singles the pest out as a near relative of the much- 
dreaded Hollyhook fungus, and the specifio one suggests 
that it is not the Chrysanthemum alone that it affects, but 
the Hawkweeds, many of which are among the commonest 
wayside flowers. It is necessary — indoed, important — to 
know this, as it to a certain extent accounts for the trans- 
ference of the Bust by various agencies from weeds to 
cultivated plants. Nor are the Hawkweeds alone host- 
plants of the pest. Burdock, Knapweed, Thistle, and 
Groundsel are quite as commonly infested. 

The Bust is found occasionally on the upper-surface as 
well as upon the under-surface of the leaves, which after a 
time are found to be covered with a number of brownish 
spots of varying size. Sometimes such spots are separate, 
at others they coalesce, until practically the whole leaf is 
involved ; finally the leaf assumes a still more unhealthy 
hue — first yellow and then brown— and fallB. Prior to this 
latter stage, however, the numberless spores which have 
formed have been distributed over an extended surface. 
Then it is that the parasite is readily carried by insect and 
other agencies into non-infected areas. In fact, a collection 
which, say a week or so before, presented a healthy appear- 
ance ana without the slightest trace of fungus, could 
practically be ruined in that short time. First one plant, 
then another, become involved, and the collection goes 
from bad to worse. The actual time occupied by one of the 
spores in developing, once it has found a congenial resting- 
place, varies, but from eight to ten days at most would 
probably cover it. 

Here it may be well to state that the first manifestations 
of the disease to the gardener are usually the formation of 
the how familiar Bust. Long ere this, however, the 
insidious pest has been working unseen on the leaf-tissues 
by means of mycelium. In fact, the “Bust” is the outward 
and visible sign that one kind of fruit has been matured — 
that known as uredospores, or summer spores — and it is by 
means of this that the area of infestation is increased. 
This is where the value of spraying comes in, as it prevents 
such spores as fall, or are carried upon the foliage, from 
germinating. 

If spraying with a fungicide be not adopted, then later 
in the year (towards autumn) other spores are 
produced. These are named teleutospores. By means of 
these the plant-disease is usually carried over the winter, 
though in certain cases it may be continued by means of the 
summer spores. The grower would therefore be wise to 
burn such plants before they have arrived at the stage when 
the winter spores are formed. If this be not done the 
teleutospores are dispersed in various ways, many falling 
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upon the soil. They will not germinate the same season, 
but they assuredly will do so in the ensuing spring, com- 
mencing again the cycle of life, unless the grower sprays 
his plants from the earliest times. 

There is absolutely no cure when once the Leaf-Bust 
fungus has asserted itself. It is, however, possible to stay 
its progress by spraying with sulphide of potassium (a 
common fungicide with rosarians ana others)^ at the rate of 
loz. to 3galls. of water, used lukewarm. This will destroy 
the spores before they can enter the foliage. Affected 
plants should also be isolated. As a precautionary 
measure, too, growers would be well advised to spray 
periodically— say, every eight or ten days — throughout the 
season. Still, notwithstanding the spraying, Borne of the 
spores will doubtless find a suitable resting-place. Where, 
therefore, the disease has been known to exist, very great 
care should be exercised by the gardoner in collecting every 
leaf and stem from plants which have been infested, and 
instead of consigning them to the rubbish -heap they should 
be burned, otherwise next season the chances are that a 
severer attack will be experienced. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM LEAP-SPOT. See Chry- 
santhemum. 

CHBY8EI8. A synonym of Eschscholtiia (which 
see). 

CHRY8IPHI ALA. Included under Stenomessou 

however, is a synonym of Urceo- 

CHBYSOBAPHTJ8. A synonym of Ancectochilus 
(which see). 

CHRYSOBOTRYA. Included under Ribes (which 
see). 

CHRYSOCEPHALUM. A synonym of Helichry- 

lum (which see). 

CKRYSOCOMA LINOSYRI8. See Aster Lino- 
syris. 

CHRYSOGLOSSTJM (from chrysos, yellow, and 
glossum, a tongue ; in allusion to the colour of the lip). 
Obd. Orchidem. A small £enus (four or five species) of 
stove, terrestrial Orchids, with the habit of Tainxa , natives 
of India and Malaya. Flowers mediocre, shortly pedicellate, 
disposed in a lax raceme ; pollen masses two, free. Pseudo- 
bulbs narrow or wanting, one-leaved. C. villoaum is in the 
Kew Collection. For culture, see Calanthe. 

C. Villosum (villous), JL yellow, banded with purple, villous, 
fm. in diameter ; lateral sepals decurved ; petals curved 
upwards ; mid-lobe of lip panduriform ; scape (with raceme) 1ft. 
to 2ft. long. 1. solitaiY, oin. to 12in. long, broadly elliptic or 
ovate, villous ; petiole lin. to 2in. long. Perak and Java. 

CHBYSOMELIDE. See PhyUotreta. 

CHBYSOPA VULGARIS. See Lacewing Flies. 

CHRYSOPHYLLUM. Syns. Cainito , Nucteristion. 
This genus comprises about sixty species, mostly tropical 
American, a few being found in Africa, tropical Asia, 
Australia, and the Sandwich Islands. To those desoribea 
on p. 325, Vol. I., the following should bo added : 

C. imperial* (imperial). Jl. yellowish-green, fascicled at the 
sides of a branch as thick as the finger, pedicellate ; corolla sub- 
rotate, flve-lobed. April, fr. the size of a small Apple, obtusely 
five-angled. 1. 3ft. long, 10m. broad, petiolate, obovate-oblong or 
oblong-oblanceolate, acute or obtuse, deeply serrated. Brazil. 
(B. M. 6823.) 8YN. Theophnuta imperials (I. H. xxL 184 ; 
R. G. 1864, 463). 

CHRTSORRHOfi. Included under Verticordia 
(which see). 

CHRY808TEMMA. Included under Coreopsis 
(which see). 

CHRYSOTHAMNUS. A synonym of Bigelovia 
(which see). 

CHRY80THBXI8. A synonym of Tnssacia (which 
see). 


CHRYSOXYLON. A synonym of Pogonopns 

(which see). 

CHTHAMALIA. A synonym of Laehnostoma 

(which see). 

CHUSQUEA (said to be the native name of some of 
the species in the West Indies). Syns. Dendragrostis. 
Rettbergxa. Obd. Qramtnese. A genus embracing about 
thirty species of suffrutioose or arborescent, sometimes 
climbing, American Grasses. Flowers in terminal panicles ; 
spikelets one -flowered, variously paniculate. Leaves often 
rather small for the tribe ( Bambuseae ) y flat, articulated 
with the sheaths. C. abietifolia , the only species known to 
cultivation in this country, is an interesting and graceful, 
stove, climbing Bamboo. It thrives in well-drained loam, 
and is propagated either by means of imported seeds or 
by division of the rootstock. 

C. abietifolia (Abies-leaved). Jl. in racemes, terminating the 
leafy branches; spikelets green and purple, tin. to iin. long, 
December. 1. Ain. to Jin. long, ^in. broad, strict, erect, sessile 
on the sheath, linear-lanceolate, acuminate. Stems wiry, smooth, 
terete. Jamaica, 1885. (B. M. 6811.) 

CHYLODXA. A synonym of Wnlffia (which see). 

CRY 81 8. The cultural requirements of these Orchids 
are a light position in the warm intermediate or Cattleya 
house, and miring the growing season an abundant supply of 
moisture, both at the roots and in the atmosphere. After 
growth has become matured less moisture ana lighter and 
more airy conditions should prevail. Full exposure to the 
autumn sun in a vinery, where the leaves have fallen, suits 
them admirably. The pots used should be drained to two- 
thirds their depth with clean broken crooks, and the potting 
compost may consist of fibrous peat and sphagnum, with a 
liberal sprinkling of rough sand or broken crocks. The 
best season to pot is when the yonng growths commence to 
emit new roots from their base. 

The six or eight species referred to this genus are 
natives of Mexico and Colombia. To those described on 
pp. 326-7, Vol. I., the following should be added : 

C, a urea maenlata (spotted). Jl., sepals and petals tawny- 
yellow, zoned with purple, white at base ; side lobes of lip yellow, 
stained brownish-purple at base, the middle lobe purple with pale 
markings. Venezuela, 1850. (B. M. 4576.) 

O, Bruennowlana (Bruennow’s). Jl. of a pinkish hue. medium- 
sized. Peru, 1893. This closely resembles C. aurea in habit, but 
is regarded as a distinct species. Syn. C. Oiceniana. 

C. Limxningbei (Comte Alfred de Limminghe’s). Jl. 2in. across ; 
sepals and petals white, with a purple blotch at apex ; side lobes 
of lip reddish-purple and yellow inside, pale buff-yellow outside, 
incurved towards the column, the middle lobe bright purplo, 
streaked with yellow, emarginate ; column white above, yellow 
spotted with red opposite the lip. Tabasco, Mexico, 1857. This 
is now classed as a distinct species. (B. M. 5265, as a var. of 
aurea ; I. H. 1860, t. 240; W. S. O. i., t. 34.) 

(J, Owenlana (Owen’s). A synonym of C. Bruenrunciana. 

C. nndulata (wavy). Jl. ten to twelve in a raceme ; sepals and 
petals of a lively orange-yellow ; lip cream-coloured, marked with 
numerous lines of pink. Pseudo-bulbs lift. high. Native 
country unknown. A rare but handsome species. 

The following are hybrids : 


chelsoniensis bractescens and let vis (Veitch). 

langleyensis bractcscen s and Sedenii (Veitch). 

Scdcnii Limmiwjhei and bract csce ns (Veitch). 


CHYTROGLOSSA (from chytros , a well, and glossa , 
a tongue ; in allusion to the hollow at the base of the lip). 
Obd. Orchidem. A small gonus (two species) of Btove, 
epiphytal Orchids, with very short stems, natives of Brazil. 
Flowers mediocre, shortly pedicellate ; sepals and petals 
similar, free, spreading ; lip continuous with the base of the 
column, obscurely three-lobed, with one or two callosities at 
base ; column short ; raceme recurved or pendulous. Leaves 
sub-diBtiohously fascicled, oblong-elliptic or linear, flat. 
These plants should be grown on blocks, in a hot, damp 
stove. 

C. anrata (golden). Jl . , sepals green and yellow, petals white, 
the base of the column and lip spotted with purple ; dorsal sepal 
and petals forming a kind of helmet over the column ; raceme 
glaucous, zigzag. 1. few lauceolate, acute, 2in. to 3in. long 
1865. (J. H. S. ser. iL. vol. L, t. 3.) 
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C. BCarileonlce (Marie Ldonie's). Jl. having a three-lobed lip, 
with a two-starred callus at base. Otherwise resembling 
C. aurata. 1865. 

CICATRICE, CICATRIX. The soar left by a 
falling leaf or other organ. 

CICELY, SWEET. See Xyrrhis odorata. 

CICENDIA (a name of doubtful derivation). 
Ord. Oentianese. A monotypic genus. The species, 
C. ptmlla, is a dwarf, much-branched annual, native of 
Western Europe (Britain), with small, pink, white, or pale 
yellow flowers ; it is of no horticultural value. 

CICER (from lcikos, strength ; in allusion to the 
properties anciently attributed to the seeds). Ord. Legu- 
minosss . A small genus (about seven species) of stove or 
greenhouse, annual or perennial herbs, natives of the 
Mediterranean region and West and Central Asia. C. arie- 
tinum (Chich Pea) is widely cultivated as pulse, but has no 
horticultural value (B. M. 2274). 

CICINBELA CAM7ESTRI8. See Tiger Beetles. 

CIDARIA. A genus of Moths, several species of which 
are hurtful in gardens. The commonest are C. associate 
( C . dotata , Gn.) and C. prunata ( C . ribesiaria). The larv® 
of the former feed upon Currants, and those of the latter 
upon both Goosobemes and Currants. The perfect insects 
of C. associate, are about ljin. in wing-expanse, and are 
flying in July. The fore-wings are pale ocnreous yellow, 
with three reddish-brown zigzag lines — two before and ono 
behind the middle. The hind-wings are much paler. The 
larv® are slender, pale green, with a pale yellow stripe on 
each side ; they are feeding during May ana June. 

C. pnmata is rather larger than C. associate, but has 
brown fore-wings, with indistinct darker stride, and grey 
hind -wings. It is on the wing in July. The larva is green 
or brown, with a darker brown white -spotted ring, and some 
whitish triangular spots bordered with brown. It feeds in 
May and June. 

C. JuXvata (Barred Yellow Moth) is a third species, not 
so common in gardens, but nevertheless destructive to 
Boses. The Moth itself is about lin. in wing-expanse ; it 
has bright yellow fore-wings, with basal patch rusty red, 
and having a wavy edge ; there is also a middle reddish 
band suffused with a darker colour, as well as a yellow 
costal blotch. The hind-wings are whitish-yellow. The 
larva is found in May and June ; it is pale green, with 
darker green dorsal lines and yellow stripes at side. 

As these are chewing insects, the bushes had better be 
sprayed with Paris Green (loz. to 20galls. of water), taking 
care that in the case of the Gooseberries and the Currants 
the fruit is not required for culinary purposes until some 
time after. Or powdered hellebore, if dusted on in the 
early morning, will be similarly efficacious ; but this, too, 
is a powerful poison, and must bo used with care. 

CIENFTJEGIA. A synonym of Fngosia (which see). 

CIEBTV GOSIA. A synonym of Fugosla (which 
see). 

CIMICITUGA FALMATA. A synonym of Traut- 
vetteria palmata (which see). 

CIMIX AIiIS. A synonym of Gentiana (which see). 

CINCHONA. Quina ; Quino ; Quinquina. Syn. Kin- 
kina. Thirty-six species are comprised in this genus. To 
those described on p. 327, Vol. I., the following variety 
should be added : 

C. Callsaya Joaophlana (Joseph de Jussieu’s). A very distinct 
variety, with whitish, very fragrant flowers. Bolivia and Peru, 
1866. (B. M. 6052.) 

C. Condamlnea (Condarainea). A synonym of C. officinalis. 

CINERARIA. Syn. Xenocarpus. Of the twenty-five 
species included in this genus, twenty-two are natives of 
South and three of tropical Africa. Leaves alternate or 
radical, often broad and incised-toothed or variously 
innatisect, rarely entire. To the species and varieties 
escribed on pp. 329-30, Vol. I., the following should be 
added. Several plants formerly included hero are now 
referred to Senecio. 

C< albicans (whitish). JL-heads clear yellow, £in. to §in. in 
diameter ; corymb terminal, few-headed. 1. somewhat reniform 
or nearly circular in outline, cordate at base, five- to seven- 


Cineraria — continued. 

lobed ; lobes equally trilobulate and many-toothed. Stems 1ft. to 
lift, high, clothed with cottony tomentum. Natal, 1895. Half 
hardy. 

C. anrita (eared). A garden synonym of Senecio UerUieri. 

C. cruenta. The correct name is Doronicum amentum. 

C. glgantoa (gigantic). A synonym of Senecio Smith U. 

C. lanata (woolly). A synonym of Senecio Heritieri. 

C. longifolia. The correct name is Senecio brachychcetus. 

C. Lynohli (Lynch's). A garden hybrid between C. multijlora and 
C. cruenta. 1897. 

C. marltlma. The correct name is Senecio Cineraria. 

C. m. aureo-variegata (golden-variegated). 1. green, margined 
with creamy-yellow. 1893. A pretty variety. (J. H.xxvL, p. 438, 
f. 7a) 

C. m. oandldlaslma (whitest). In this variety the foliage is 
remarkably white and compact. 

CINNAMODENDRON. A couple of species form 
this genus, one being a native of the Antilles and the 
other Brazilian. Bracts three ; sepals and petals four or 
five, sub-equal ; cymes few-flowered. For culture, see 

Canella. 

CINN AMOMUM. Cam; )hora is included in this 
genus by the authors of the “Genera Plantarum.” 
C. Camphor a is the correct name of Camphor a officinalis. 
The following species is worth description : 

C. zeylanlcam (Cingalese). Cinnamon-tree Jt yellowish-white, 
in terminal racemes, /r. berry-like. 1. opposite, petiola^e, ovate- 
oblong, entire, coriaceous, glabrous, Sin. to 4in. long. h. very 
variable. Ceylon. Syn. Laurus Cinnamomum. 

CIONIDIUM. See Deparia. 

CIPURA. Syn. Marica (of Schreber). C. martinicensis 
is synonymous with Trimezia martinicensis. 

CIRCUXCISED. Divided in a transverse, circular 
manner. 

CIRRHJEA. C. saccate (B. M. 3726) and C. viridi- 
vurpurea (B. M. 2978) are included among the Kew col- 
lection of Orchids ; but, as observed on p. 330, Vol. I., 
the species of this genus are rarely seen in cultivation. 

CIRRHOFETALUM. Syns. Eippoglossum , Zygo- 
glo8sum. The species of this genus are mostly natives of 
the East Indies (thirty-eight are described in Hooker’s 
“ Flora of British India ”) or the Malayan Archipelago ; 
one is found in the Mascarene Islands, another in China, 
and a third in Australia. To those described on pp. 
330-1, Vol. I., the following should be added : 

C. Amesianum (Hon. F. L. Ames’s). Jl. rather large, six to ten 
in a nodding spike ; lateral sepals yellowish-white, shaded with 
rosy-purple at the base, united ; dorsal sepal and petals yellow, 
fringed with reddish -brown ; lip reddish-brown ; scapes nodding. 
1. broad. Pseudo-bulbs quadrangular. Tropical Asia .. (L. vif, 
t. 314.) 

C. appendlculatum (having an appendage), f. solitary, about 
8in. long ; upper sepal white, with three purple lines, and bearing 
at the apex a long, slender, purple plume ; petals white, with one 
purple line, and a brush-like plume at the end of each * lip of two 
shades of bright purple, thick, tongue-like, and the long, lower 
sepals whitish with purplish marks, and united (or so closely 
placed as to appear to be so), each finishing up in a slender point 
Bengal, 1898. A most remarkable species. (G. C. 1898, ii. 
pp. 391, 415, f. 118.) 

C. Blepharlstes (eyelid-like). Jl., lateral sepals pale yellowish- 
green, with faint red nerv es, coherent, lin. long ; petals yellow, 
tipped with red ; raceme short, erect, dense-flowered. 1. 2in. to 
3in. long, oblong, very thick. Pseuao-bulbs lain, to 3in. long, 
oblong. Khasia, Ac. 

C. brevlpes (short-stalked). Jl. rose-pink, three to four in an 
umbel ; lateral sepals free, lin. long ; scape £in. to lin. long. 
1. 2in. long, linear-oblong. Pseudo-bulbs erect, lin. to liin. long. 
Rhizome long and slender. Sikkim Himalaya. 

C. oospltomm (tufted). Jl. pale ochreous-yellow, cellular or 
papillose ; lateral sepals Jin. long ; umbel few-flowered. April. 
1. Ain. to 6in. long, linear- or oblong-lanceolate. Pseudo-bulbs 
ovoid. Khasia, <fcc., 1837. 

C. Collettii (Collett’s). Jl. dark purple and yellow ; dorsal sepal 
$in. long ; lateral ones 4in. to 5in. long, with filiform tips ; umbel 
many -flowered ; scape 3in. to 6in. long, very robust. L lin. to 
l^in. long, sessile ovate to elliptic-oblong, thick. Pseudo-bulbs 
very small. Rhizome very stout. Eastern Birina, 189L The 
largest and most beautiful of the Indian species. (B. M. 
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Cirrhopetalnm — continued . 

C. compact nm (compact). Jl. pale straw-yellow, small, sub-' 
umbellate, nodding ; lateral sepals about iin. long. September. 

1. lin. to liin. long, elliptic-oblong, fleshy, sessile. Pseudo-bulbs 
iin. long. Tenasserim, 1895, 

C. oornntnm (horned). JL arranged in a radiating umbel ; 
lateral sepals reddish-brown, lAin. long, convex, coherent ; dorsal 
sepal ana petals green, blotclied with purplish-brown ; scape 
long and slender, t. 6m. to lOin. long, linear-oblong. Pseudo- 
bulbs lin. to 5in. long, ovoid or columnar. Sikkim and Khasia, 
1852. ▲ pretty and curious species. (B. M. 4753.) 

C. Curttsit (Curtis's). A. white, pink, and yellow, small, disposed 
in an umbel; scape 4in. long. L linear-oblong, 4in. long. 
Pseudo-bulbs ovoid, iin. long. Rhizome flexuous. Malacca, 
1897. Allied to C. Cumingii. (B. M. 7554.) 

C. elegantnlnm (somewhat elegant). This is described as a 
species “ too small to be showy, though the flowers are pretty 
enough, being striped with maroon-purple on a pale ground.” 
Madras, 1891. 

C. flmbriatnm (fringed). Jl. green, with long red cilia to the 
petals ; lateral sepals lin. to liin. long ; umbels many-flowered. 
April. Pseudo-bulbs globose, smooth, leafless when flowering. 
Bombay, 183a (B. M. 4391.) 

C. Gamblei (Gamble's). Jl. yellow, streaked and dotted with 
red ; lateral sepals iin. long ; scape lin. to 2in. long, very slender. 
L lin. to 2in. long, linear-oblong or -lanceolate. Pseudo-bulbs 
iin. long, ovoid. Nilghiri Hills. 

C. gamosepolum (with united sepals). Jl., dorsal sepal and 
petals bright red, the lateral ones speckled with purple, fin. 
long and at first coherent, at length widely divergent; scape 
slender, 4in. long. 1. 2in. to 5in. long, linear-oblong or ol) lanceo- 
late. Pseudo-bulbs lin. to liin. long. Tenasserim, &c. 

C graeillimiim (very slender! Jl. reddish-purple, in shape like 
those of C. vaginatum ; lateral sepals liin. long ; scape slender, 
6in. to 7in. long. /. 2iin. long, oblong, attenuated at base. 
Pseudo-bulbs jin. long, tetragonal-ovoid, one-leaved. Rhizome 
creeping. Birma (?). 

C. grandiflomm (large-flowered). Jl. purple ; sepals acuminate, 
the lateral ones 2Sn. long, the dorsal one cymbiform, ciliated ; 
scape as long as the leaves, stout l. 3in. to 5in. long, linear- 
oblong, shortly petiolate. Pseudo-bulbs conical. Ceylon, 1895. 


C. graveolena (strongly-scented). Jl. strongly scented ; sepals 
and petals yellowish-green, speckled with red ; lip reddish- 
brown, changing to deep purple; raceme 7in. across, about 
thirteen-flowerea ; scape oin. high. 1. 1ft. long, 5in. broad. New 
Guinea, 1896. 


C. guttnlatnm (slightly striped). Jl., sepals yellowish or 
greenish, speckled with purple, spreading, the lateral ones iin. 
to }in. long ; lip short ; umbel few-flowered ; scape 6in. to lOin. 
long, sprinkled with purple. 1. 6in. to lOin. long. Pseudo-bulbs 
lin. to 2in. long, ovoid. Sub-tropical Himalaya, 1837. (B. M. 
4267.) SYN. BufibophyUum umbeUatum (B. R. 1844, t. 44). 

C. Lendyanum (Bendy's). Jl. whitish, with a greenish-yellow 
hue ; lateral sepals free, twice os long as the ligulate. acuminate 
upper one ; petals ligulate, acuminate : lip compressed, bicarinate 
on th© narrow upper side ; raceme umbellate. 1. cuneate-oblong, 
acute, minutely bilobed, purple beneath. Pseudo-bulbs pyriform- 
tetragonal, reddish. 1887. 

C. Macrsei (Macrae’s). Jl. between umbellate and racemose ; 
sepals pale yellow and scarlet, the lateral ones 3in. long, 
coherent, with long, filiform tips ; scape 6in. long, very Blender. 
April. 1. Sin. to 5in. long, oblong, petiolate. Pseudo-bulbs 
scarcely as large as nutmegs. Ceylon, 1839. (B. M. 4422.) 


C. nuumlosnm (spotted! JL pale yellowish-green, unspotted [tic], 
two to five in an umbel ; lateral sepals iin. to )in. long ; scape 
stout, 2in. to 3in. long. 1. 5in. to 6in. long, linear, notched. 
Rhizome slender. Western Himalaya, 1841. 

C. Makoyanum (Makoy’s). Jl. pale yellow, dotted with red, 
liin. long, twelve to fourteen in a star-like umbel ; scape very 
slender, erect, reddish-brown. January. 1. oblong-oblancoolate. 
Pseudo-bulbs sparse, narrow-pitcher-shaped. Rhizome robust, 
creeping. East Indies 0% 1892. (B. M. 7259.) 

C. Maatenlaaiim(I>r. Masters'). A, deep yellow, liin. long, with 
the upper half of the lateral sepals brown and the lip brownish- 
purple ; umbels six- to eight-flowered, borne on puiplisn, drooping 
scapes. 1. 4in. to 5in. long, lin. broad. Pseudo-bulbs ovoia- 
quadrangular, one-leaved. Dutch Indies, 1890. (L. vi., t. 255.) 

G. MednsiB. The correct name is BtUbophyllum Medium. 

C. mysorense (Mysore). Jl. almost white, except the lip, which 
is purple ; lateral sepals lin. long ; scape 3in. to 4m. long. 
September. 1. 3iin. long, linear-oblong, attenuated at base. 
Pseudo-bulbs jin. to lin. long, tetragonal-ovoid, one-leaved, 
distant Hills of Mysore, 1891. Allied to C. maculomm. 

C. nodot nm (having prominent nodes). Jl. densely speckled 
with red dish -brown on a darker ground, sub-racemose, liin. 


Cirrhopetalnm — continued. 

long ; scape 3iin. long, six- or seven -flowered. 1. 5jin. long, 
linear-oblong, narrowed at base. Pseudo-bulbs distant, the 
intervals on the rhizome showing several thickened nodes. 
Southern India, 1892. Allied to C. Macrai. 

C. Obrienlannm (O’Brien’s). Jl. yellow and maroon, small, borne 
on a scape 9in. long. 1. oblong. 21 in. long. Pseudo-bulbs ovoid, 
iin. long. Borneo, 1893. Allied to C. Makoyanum. 

C. onuttAsslmiim (very ornate). Jl. pale yellow, streaked and 
stained with purple, about the size of those of C. Thouarni ; 
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FlO. 261. ClRIlHOPETALUM PICTURATUlf. 


dorsal sepal fringed at apex, the lateral ones prolonged into 
slendet tails ; lip deep purple, reflexed, with a curved claw ; 
umbel four- or five-flowered ; scape short. 1. oblong, 4in. to 5in. 
long. Pseudo-bulbs ovoid, lin. to liin. long. Sikkim Himalaya, 
1889. (B. M. 7229 ; W. O. A., t. 369.) 
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Cirrliopetaium— continued. 

C* plotnratnm (adorned), Jl. 2in. or more in length; upper 
sepals iin. long, with a terminal, purple thread iin. long ; lateral 
sepals connivent in a pale, dirty green, convex blade; petals 
very small ; umbel About ten-flowered ; scape green, speckled 
with purple, 8in. to lOin. long ; sheaths speckled red. 1. solitary, 
3in. to 6in. long, Uin. broad, linear-oblong. Pseudo-bulbs tufted. 
Moulmein, 1885. See Fig. 26L (B. M. 6802.) 

C. pulchrnm (beautiful). JL, dorsal sepal purple, dotted with 
fuscous-purple, the lateral ones connate in a yellow, purple- 
blotchea, linear-oblong, obtuse lamina, Uin. long ; jxjtals purple, 
falcate ; lip purple, linear-oblong, recurved ; pedicels Ain. long ; 
umbel about seven-flowered j scape erect, 4in. to 5in. long. 
1. oblong, obtuse and em&rgmate at apex, narrowed at base, 
thick. Halmahera, 1886. 

C. refract nm (bent back). A synonym of C. Wallichii. 

C. robustnm (robust). Jl. 21m. long ; sepals and petals greenish- 
yellow, tinged with purple; lip deep reddish-purple; scape 
venr stout, bearing an eleven-flowered umbel 7Ain. across. 
1. thick and leathery, 13in. long, 4in. broad. Pseudo-Dulbs large, 
ovate, angled. New Guinea. 1893. Probably the largest species 
known. <B. M. 7557 ; G. C. 1895, ii., p. 771, f. 116.) 

C. Rotlmclllldlanpm (Hon. W. Rothschild’s). Jl. bright 
crimson-purple, blotched with yellow on the sepals. Pseudo- 
bulbs ovate or pyriform. Darjeeling, 1895. A new species, 
closely allied to C. Collettii. (G. C. 1895, xviii., p. 608, f. 102.) 

C. setlfemm (bristle-bearing). Jl. umbellate, 2in. long ; sepals 
and petals bristly ; scape slender, 9in. to lOin. long, four- to six- 
flowered. August. 1. 9ln. to lOin. long, narrow-oolong, obtuse. 
Pseudo-bulbs lin. long, lin. to 2in. distant. Himalayas, 1891. 
Allied to C. picturatum. 

C. stragularium (curtained). Jl., middle sepal spotted purple, 
purple at top, elliptic, cucullate, the lateral ones sulphur, 
blotched and spotted purple; petals yellowish, spotted purple, 
brownish-purple at apex ; lip numerously spotted with blackish- 
purple, curved, with two divaricate angles near the base, con- 
volute. 1. petiolate, cuneate-oblong, blunt, 6in. to 7in. long. 
1887. This " may be the same as C. pulchrnm ” (H. G. Reichen- 
bach). 

C. Tl&waitesll (Th waites’). Jl. pale straw-coloured; Literal 
sepals J^in. long, lanceolate, widely spreading, twice as long as 
the ovate dorsal one ; petals- acute. Ceylon Cat 4000ft to 7000ft. 
elevation). According to Hooker, there is some confusion 
regarding this species. 

C. vaginatum (sheathed). Jl. pale yellow, lin. or more in length ; 
dorse u sepal many times longer than the lateral ones ; lip two- 
ridged ; scape 2in. to 3in. long, laxly sheathed. 1. 2in. to 4in. 
long, oblong, emarginate. Pseudo-bulbs Ain. to lin. long, 
conical. Rhizome very stout. Penang, Ac., 1843. 

C. WolHohil (Wallich’s). JL reddish-brown ; lateral sepals lin. 
to Uin- long, three or fonr times as long as the dorsal one; 
umbels few-flowered: scape equalling or exceeding the leaves. 
1. 2in. to 4in. long, elliptic-oblong. Pseudo-bulbs fin. to lin. long, 
sub-globose, ovoid or elongated. Temperate Himalaya, 1837. 
8yn. C. rejractum. 

C. Wcndlandlannm (Wendland’s). Jl. of a wine-purple colour ; 
sepals ciliated with a few trembling, clavate hairs, and having 
tails 6in. to 7in. long. British Birma, 1891. Something in the 
way of C. CoUettU. (R. X. O., t. 243.) 

C. Whlteannm (White’s). Jl. light straw-yellow, with a bright 
yellow lip. Moluccas (!), 1895. This species is allied to C. vagi- 
natum, bat has peeudo-Dulbs and leaves scarcely half as large. 

C. Wightii (Wight's), ft. ochreous-green ; sepals having a 
marginal line of red species, the lateral ones fin. long ; umbels 
six- to eight-flowered; scape shorter or longer than the leaf, 
speckled with red. 1. lAin. to 2£in. long, elliptic or linear-oblong. 
Pseudo-bulbs ovoid. Rhizome stout. Ceylon. 

The following species are grown at Kew, but are rarely met with 
elsewhere: C. concinnum, C. delitescent, C. mundulum , C. pro- 
liferum. 

CISSUS. To the species described on p. 331, Vol. I., 
the following should now be added. See also Ampelopsis 
and Vitis. 

C. Inclsa (cut). Jl. In a somewhat corymbose or compoundly 
umbellate panicle. Jr. black, shining, as large as small peas. 
1. thick, pale green, glabrous, the lowest three-lol>ed, the upper 
ones trifolioliate ; leaflets lin. to 2in. long, sometimes two- or 
three-lobed. Stem woody, h. 4ft. to 5ft. United States. 

C. 1. Rooheana (Roche’s). Jr. more globose than in the type. 
Central Africa. (R. H. 1884, p. 272) 

C. mexicana (Mexican). Jr. red or white, large, and of a fine 
flavour. 1. something like those of the common Vine. Stems 

annual. Sinalva, Mexico, 1888. 


CissTLS — cont i nued. 

C. velutinus (velvety), Jl. of an intense coral-red ; peduncle at 
least twice as long as in C. discolor; cyme larger and laxor. 
1. green, broadly veined with white above, blood-red beneath. 
Habit as C. discolor. Habitat unknown. (B. M. 5207.) 

CISTELEA. A synonym of Geodorum (which see). 

CISTTJS. Including Halimium. About a score species 
are sufficiently distinct to rank as such : they are all natives 
of Europe, North Africa, and the Asiatic shore of the 
Mediterranean. 

C. corbarlensis. See C. salvifollus corbarlensis. 

C. florentlnus. See C. monspeUensis florentlnus. 

C. gnttatns (striped). A synonym of Helianthemum gulta’um. 

C. tanriOTLS (Taurian). This U one of the varieties of C. creticus. 

CISTTJS, GROUND. See Rhodothamnus Chamap- 
cistus. 

CITRIOB ATU S (from Citroe, a Citron, and batos , a 
thorn ; the plant is known in Australia as the Orange 
Thorn). Ord. Pittosporem. A small genus (two species) 
of greenhouse, evergreen, rigid, much-branched, Australian 
shrubs, with small, solitary flowers, and insignificant, 
entire or toothed leaves. Both species have been intro- 
duced, but they are of little horticultural value. 

CITRONEItltA. A synonym of Villaresia (which 
see). 

CITRUS. This genus embraces, according to Hooker, 
about seven species, natives of tropical Asia and Australia, 
and several of them broadly cultivated over the tropical 
regions of the globe. Calyx cup-shaped or nroeolate, 
three- to five -cleft ; petals fonr to eight, linear-oblong, 
thick, imbricated ; stamens twenty to sixty. Fruit globose 
or oblong, fleshy, many-celled. To the species, Ac., 
described on p. 335, Vol. I., the following varieties should 
be added: 

C. Auranttnm Bergamia Bergamot Orange. Jl. small, 
very sweet-scented, jr. pale yellow, globose or pear-shaped; 
pulp acidulous, with a pleasant aroma. (B. M. 7194.) 

C. A Blgaradla. The correct name of B. vulgaris. 

C. Bergamla. A variety of C. Aurantium. 

C. Blgaradla. A synonym of C. vulgaris. 

C. btudfolla (Box-leaved), of gardens. A synonym of Severinia 
buxifolia. 

C. Dai dal (Doidai). A variety of the Mandarin Orange (C. ndbilis). 
1889. 

C. Limetta and C. Limonmn are varieties of C. medioa. 

C. Lumia (Lumia). Sweet Lemon. Jl. tinged with red. Jr. 
ovoid-oblong, with a long mamilla ; rind having convex vesicles. 
1. having a simply-margined petiole. A sub- variety of C. medica 
Limetta. 

C. medica Rivendi (Rivers’). Bijou Lemon. Jl. white, small. 
Jr. small, globose. 1. elliptic, serrated, on short, wingless 
petioles. 1885. (B. M. 6807:) 

C. (Chinese). Chinese Orange. Jl. very white. Jr. 

about as large as a Plum, a little flattened ; pulp bitter, 
acidulous. A variety of C. Aurantium. 

C. trlptera (three-winged). A garden synonym of C. trijoliata. 

C LADAN THUS (from lclados , a branch, and anthos , a 
flower ; the flowers are produced at the ends of the 
branches). Ord. Composites. A monotypic genus. The 
species, C. vroliferus , a half-hardy, strong-smelling annual, 
native of tne South of Spain and Northern Arnca, has 
been introduced, but is of no partionlar horticultural value. 

ClaADIUM (from lclados , a twig). Ord. Cyperacees. A 
genus embracing about a score species of stove, greenhouse 
or hardy Sedges, found in all except cold climates. Flowers 
bisexual ; glumes few, concave ; spikelets terete, usually 
panicled or cymose. C. germanicum is nsefnl for 
naturalising in boggy situations. 

C. germanicum (German). JL, spikelets iin. long, crowded in 
pedioelled heads iin. in diameter ; cymes axillary and terminal, 
corymbose, the branches lin. to 3in. lone. July and August. 
1. 2ft. to 4ft. long, iin. in diameter, rigid, keeled. Stems 2ft. to 
5ft. high, terete or obscurely trigonal. Europe (Britain), North 
Africa, <tc. Syn. C. Mariscus. 

C. Mariscus (Mariscus). A synonym of C. germanicum. 
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CLADXUS FADI. See Rose Sawflles. 

CLADXUS PYBI is the name scientists have bestowed 
upon a most destructive species of Sawfly infesting the 
leaves of both Pear and Plum, and, like many other 
members of the same family, it is unfortunately double- 
brooded, appearing in spring and autumn. The perfect 
insects are on the wing towards the end of April, and the 
eggs are laid on the under-surfaces of the leaves of the 
food-plant. They hatch out in rather more than a month, 
and the young larvae at once commence to foed upon the 
leaves. Unlike many Sawflies — that infesting the Cob-nut, 
for instance — they are seldom observed either when feeding 
or when at rest, for in the latter condition they remain 
curled up in the under-sides of the leaves of their food- 
plant. There is, however, ample evidence of thoir presence, 
as the epidermis of the leaves attackod is entirely removed, 
while a little later large holes are made. 

As soon as these larv® are detected a sheet should be 
procured, and the branches of the trees lightly tapped, as 
the insects will fall to the ground on the slightest alarm. 
Syringing such trees with soapsuds will also make it 
unpleasant for any that remain, and also cause the insects 
to drop to the ground, a sheet having been arranged for 
their reception. From this they may be easily collected 
and despatched. If allowed to remain, the larvae, when 
full-fed, spin a cocoon in the soil, and in that pupate, the 
perfect insects emerging as before noted. The remedies 
recommended under Gooseberry and Currant Sawfly 
will also be found useful. 

CLADOBXUX. A synonym of Scaphyglottis (which 



Fio. 962. Flowers op Clarkia elegans flore-pi.eno. 


CLADOSFORXUX DENDRITICUX. See Apple 
and Fear Scab and Fear Fungi. 

CLADOSFORXUX FULVUM. See Tomato Leaf- 
Rust. 

CLADOSTYLES. A synonym of Evolvulus (which 

see). 

CLAIRISIA. A synonym of Anredera (which see). 

CLANDESTINE Included under Lathrsea (which 
see). C . rectifiora is now known as L. Clandestina. 

CLAFFERTONIA. A synonym of Honckenya 

(which see). 

CLARCKIA. See Clarkia. 

CLARIONEA. A synonym of Feresia (which see). 

CLARKIA. Also spelt Clarckia. Including Phseostoma. 
Four species, natives of North America, form this genus. 
These very effective annuals are very largely employed 
for borders. Old kinds like C. elegans have been 
improved by the florist, and we now have forms that for 
effect surpass it easily — Purple King, Salmon Queen, Tom 
Thumb Bose, and White Queen. 

C. elegans flore-pleno. There are some lovely double-flowered 
forms, white, pink, and violet. They are more ornamental than 
the singles (see Fig. 262). 

CLASS. In botany this term is used for a group of 
related natural orders. 

CLASSIFICATION. See Botany. 

CLAUSEN A. C. Wampi is the correct name of Coohia 

•punctata. 

CLAVXCEFS FURFUREA. Bee Ergot Fungus. 

CLAVXFORX. The same as Clavate (which see). 

CLAVXJA. Synb. Horta, Zacintha (of Vellozo). About 
twenty-five species, all tropical American, are here included. 
To those described on p. 386, Vol. I., the following should 
be added : 

C. Ernstii (Ernst’s), ft. pendulous, Jin. long ; corolla fleshy, the 
disk apricot-colour ; racemes 2in. to 4in. long, drooping, many- 
flowered. July. 1. clustered at the ends of the branches, on 
long petioles, coriaceous. 12in. to 16in. long, 4in. to 6in. broad, 
pale beneath, elliptic-oblong, oblong-lanceolate, or oblanceolate, 
acute or sub-acute, entire. Trunk (in native specimens) 4ft. to 
5ft. high. Caraccas, 1879. (B. M. 6928.) 

C. cauii flora (Syn. Theophrasta antioqueneis ) has also been 
introduced. 

CLAY. The bringing of heavy Clay land into a good 
state of cultivation needs very careful management. The 
object should be to ridge up the ground in winter as rough 
as possible, and to expose as great a surface to the action of 
frost and wind as can be ; the addition of strawy -manure, 
road-scrapings, decayed vegetable matter, burnt refuse, or 
anything that will render tne Clay more porous and friable 
will be of great service. Burning is a very expensive 
operation, and it is doubtful whether it would not be more 
profitable to drain and improve the soil by tho addition 
of other things, than to burn the surface. 

CLAY-COLOURED WEEVIL. See Weevils. 

CLAYING. This consists in the addition of Clay to a 
light, porous soil, to make it heavier and more retentive of 
moisture, and to improve its staple generally. It is also 
occasionally used for lining a pond or lake to make it 
retain water which would otherwise filter away through 
the bottom and sides. In some parts this is termed 
** puddling.” 

CLAYTONIA. About twenty-five species form this 
genus. To those described on p. 336, Vol. I., the following 
should be added : 

C. alainoides (Alsine-like). ft. white, pedicellate, solitary or 
racemose; petals having two sharp teeth. March to June. 
1., radical ones petiolate, ovate, acuminate ; upper ones opposite, 
mucronate. Colombia, 1794. A form of C. sibirica. (B, M. 
1309.) 

CLEARWXNG MOTHS. See Sesla. 
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CLEXSOSTOMA. Syn. Pomatocalpa. Including 
Echioglossum. This germs comprises, according to the 
“ Index Kewensis,” upwards of forty species, mostly natives 
of the East Indies, the Malayan Archipelago, and tropical 
Australia. To those described on p. 337, Vol. I., the 
following should be added : 

C. brevipes (short-footed). Jl. fin. in diameter; sepals and 
petals orange-yellow, with two purple bands ; lip pale yellow ; 
spike lin. to liin. long, dense-flowered. 1. 4in. long, distichous, 
uniform, linear-lanceolate, acute, fleshy. Stems tufted, 8in. to 
12in. long. Sikkim Himalaya. 

C. orasslfolium (thick-leaved). JL sea-green, £in. in diameter, 
with a rosy lip, produced in nodding panicles from the axils of 
the leaves. 1. Bin. to lOin. long, closely set, thick, leathery, 
much recurved, resembling those .of a Vanda. India, 1850. 
(L. iii. , 1. 139 ; L. J. F. 397 ; P. F. G. iii. 29.) 

C. Gulbertll (Guibert’s! Jl. pale whitish-yellow, with cinnamon 
rings ; sepals and petals cuneate-oblong, obtuse ; lip pandurate ; 
column snort ; panicle many-flowered. Habitat not recorded, 
1862. (L., t. 9.) 

C. ringons (gaping). Jl. ochreous, having the middle lobe of the 
lip purple and an orange spot on the side lobes ; spur very large, 
broad, cylindrical ; raceme few-flowered. 1. oblong, emarginate, 
3in. to 4in. long, liin. broad. Philippines, 1888. A pretty little 
species. 

C. Wendlandoram (Wendland’s! Jl. yellow, minute, papil- 
lose ; raceme or panicle 4in. to 6in. long. 1. 6in. to lOin. 
long, lin. to liin. broad, broadly lorate, coriaceous, bilobed. 
Stems lin. to liin. long, very stout. Tenasserim, Ac. 

C. Zollinger! annm (Zollinger’s). A new species, “of Vanda- 
like habit, but with very snort spikes of only a single flower, 
which is lin. across and white with red-brown spots” (G. C.X 
Sunda Islands, 1897. 

CLEXSTES. Included under Pogonia (which see). 

CItEISTOCACTUS. Included under Cereus (which 

see). 

CLEITBIA. A synonym of Venldium (which see). 
CLEMATIS. Including Vioma and Viticella. Atra- 
gene ( see Vol. I.. p. 143) is also merged hereunder by 
Bentham and Hooker. About 100 species are included in 
this genus: they are mostly dispersed over temperate 
regions, and are rarely found within the tropics. To the 
species and yarieties described on pp. 338-40, Vol. I., the 
following should be added : 

C. Addlaoni (Addison’s). A. t sepals dark violet-purple, except at 
the acute, reflexed tips, which are yellow. Alleghany Mountains, 
1896. This hardy species is closely allied to C. Vioma. (G. A F. 
1896, p. 324, f. 43.) 

G. alplna (alpine). The correct name of Atragene alpina. 

C. anguatifolia (narrow-leaved). JL yellowish-white, not very 
numerous, scented, long-pedicellate, disposed in very loose 
panicles at the tips of the branches ; sepals four, truncate, the 
borders recurved. June and July. 1., leaflets four or five, 
lanceolate, acute, glabrous, long-petiolulate. Austria. Allied 
to C. Flammula. 

G. apiifolia (Apium-leaved). Jl. dull white, with six styles, 
paniculate. August and September. 1. temately cleft ; segments 
ovate, acuminate, incised-toothed. A 10ft. Japan. A strong, 
hardy climber. 

C. barbellata (slightly-bearded! JL dull purple, large ; sepals 
oblong, acuminate, pubescent on both sides, the margins villous ; 
anthers softly bearded on the back; pedicels naked. May. 
1. once teraately divided ; leaflets ovate-lanceolate, acute, 
toothed or lobed. Western Temperate Himalayas. A woody, 
greenhouse climber. (B. M. 4794.) Syn. C. nepaulensis. 

G. brevtoandata (short-tailed). JL white, small ; peduncles 
spreading, shorter than the leaves, crowded in panicles. 
1. pinnate; leaflets ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, deeply and 
sharply serrated, and covered with appressed hairs. China and 
Japan, 1888. Hardy. Syn. C. Pierotx. 

G. osemlea. The correct name is C. patens. 

C. eallfbmloa (Californian). A variety of C. ligustici/olia. 

C. ooodnea (scarlet! A form of C. Vioma. 

O. Colensol (Colenso’s). if. greenish-yellow, very sweet-scented, 
liin. across; sepals silky; peduncles and pedicels slender. 
L generally biternate or tnfoliolate with the leaflets three-lobed 
or tripartite : leaflets ±in. to iin. long, ovate-cordate. New 
Zealand, 1844 and 1889. A slender, greenhouse climber. Syn. 
C. kexasepala (B. R. xxxiL, t 44). 

C* connate (connate! fi. pale yellow ; sepals oblong, sub- 
acute. not ribbed, pubescent outside, densely tomentose inside ; 
panicles many-flowered. Autumn. 1. pinnate ; leaflets three to 
■even, distant. 2in. to 4 in. long, broadly ovate-cordate, coarsely 
serrated or almost three-lobed. Himalayas. A large, woody, 
hardy climber. 


Clematis — continued. 

G. Davidlana (David’s! Syn. C. mongolica (of gardens! See 
under C. tubulosa. 

G. divaricate (divaricate! A synonym of C. eriostemon 

G. Poqglaall (David Douglas’s). Jl. very deep purple inside, pearl 
outside, nodding; sepals liin. long, oblong, erect, spreading, 
much longer than the stamens. 1. hairy, twice or tnrice pin- 
natifld ; segments linear, rather obtuse. Stem herbaceous, erect, 
simple, strongly striated, one-flowered. A 1ft. North America, 
1889. Hardy. 

C. eriostemon (woolly-staraened). Jl. bluish-violet; sepals 
oblong-deltoid, acuminate and revolute at apex, the margins 
undulated; peduncles three-flowered. Summer. 1. usually 
pinnate ; segments two or three pairs, thick, dark green, oval, 
the lateral ones entire, the terminal ones irregularly three-lobed. 
Tendrils wanting, h. 3ft. to 3ift. Probably North America. 
(R. H. 1852, p. 341.) Syns. C. divaricata (R. H. 1856, p. 341), 
C. Hendersoni (of gardens). 

C. Fremontii (Fremont’s). Jl. purple, terminal, nodding : sepals 
thick, lin. long, narrow-lanceolate, recurved at tip. 1. three or 
four pairs, simple, coriaceous, sparingly villous, sessile, broadly 
ovate, 2in. to 4in. long, entire or few-toothed. Stems stout, 
erect, clustered, 6in. to 12in. high, usually branched. Kansas. 

C. fuaoa (fuscous! Jl. reddish-brown, campanula te, thickly covered 
with brownish wool. Jr. forming a thick, globular head of 
plumose tails about lin. across, stems prostrate or climbing to 
a height of 6ft. or 8ft. China and Japan. A hardy perennial or 
under-shrub. Syn. C: katntschatica. 

G. graveolens (strongly-scented! A synonym of C. orientalis. 

G. hakonensis (Hakon! JL violet or violet-purple, spreading, 
4iin. to 7in. in diameter ; sepals four to six, elliptic or ovate- 
elliptic, narrowed or rounded and mucronate at apex. July to 
October. 1. pinnate; leaflets five to seven, ovate, acuminate, 
rounded at base, very rarely three-lobed, dark green and 
glabrous above, villous beneath. Japan, 1860. A vigorous 
twiner. C. Jackmanni (of gardens) is one of the varieties of this 
species. 

G. Hendersoni (Henderson’s). A form of C. reticulata. 

C. Hendersoni, of gardens. A synonym of C. eriostemon. 

G. heraclemfolia (Heracleum-leaved). ,i. purplish-blue, some- 
what resembling those of a Hyacinth in shape ; corymbs borne on 
short, erect peduncles, which, as well as the branches, are 
velvety-grey. 1. pinnatisect ; segments ovate-lanceolate, broadly 
incised-toothed, the ultimate ones three-lobed. A. 2ft. China. 
Hardy. Syn. C. tubulosa. 

G. h. HookerU (Hooker’s! JL lilac, tubular, fin. long, pedi- 
cellate, disposed in axillary clusters. 1. lance, pinnately tri- 
foliolate; leaflets elliptic, acute, dentate. North China, 1885. 
An ornamental, hardy shrub. (B. M. 6801, under name of 
C. tubulosa Hookerii.) C. tubulosa is now regarded as a synonym 
of C. heracleoefotia. 

G. kexasepala (six-sepaled! A synonym of C. Colensoi. 

C. Hooker! (Hooker's). A form of C. tubulosa. 

C. Jackmanni (Jackmann’s! A form of C. hakonensis. See 
p. 340, VoL L 

G. kamtsohatlca (K&mtechafckan). A synonym of C. Jusoa. 

C. llgustiolfolia (Ligusticum-leaved! Jl. white, fragrant, Jin. 
across, dioecious, borne in paniculate corymbs. 1. pinnate and 
ternate ; leaflets oblong, acnte, mostly lanceolate • cuneate, 
incisely toothed and trifid. A. 30ft. Rocky Mountains. A some- 
what pubescent, hardy, more or less shrubby species. 

C. L oallfomloa (Californian). This differs from the type in 
having smaller, somewhat tomentose leaves. 1840. 

C. mongolica (Mongol). A garden synonym of C. Da Indiana. 

C. montena. This is one of the most beautiful of spring-flowering 
subjects (see Fig. 263), but it requires plenty of space. 

C. nepaulensis (Nepaul! A synonym of C. barbellata. 

C. patens (spreading). The correct name of C. ccsrulea. 

C. Piero ti (Pierot’s). A synonym of C. brevicaudata. 

C. PitokerL C. Sargenti is a form of this species. 

C. P. laslostylis (having a woolly style). Jl. having the recurved 
portion of the sepals deep purplish-blue. Jr. of a richer red and 
larger than in the type. 

C. Pitckeri-coccinea (hybrid). A garden hybrid, intermediate 
in character between the two parents indicated by the name. 
1893. 

G. recta flore-pleno (double-flowered), ji. greenish-white, 
double, produced in elegant clusters. 1890. 

G. reticulata (reticulated! Jl. dull greenish and purplish, 
solitary, pendulous, on long peduncles ; sepals connivent, re- 
curved at the tips. September. 1. leathery, prominently reticu- 
lated; upper ones simple, elliptic; lower ones pinnate, with 
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Clematis— contin ued . 

leaflets ovate-lanceolate, lin. to 2£in. long, mucronate-serrated. 
Branches slender, 4ft. to 5ft. long. Afghanistan. A sarmentose, 
hardy Bhrub. 

j C. Sargenti (Sargent’s). This is merely a small-flowered form of 
C. Pitchcri. North America, 1888. 

C. Stanley! (Lord Derby’s). Jl. rosy-white 
to purple. 2iin. across, cup-shaped, axil- 
lary ; sepals spreading, broadly-obovate ; 

f ied uncles one-flowered, longer than the 
eaves; panicle leafy. 1. densely set, hi- 
or tri-pinnately parted, l>ein^ cut into 
slender shreds. South and tropical Africa, 
1890. A tall, stout, much-branched, 
greenhouse shrub, clothed in all parts 
with pale, silky hairs. (B. M. 7166 : G. & F. 
iii , (. 65; G. C. 1890, \iii., p. 326, f. 66 ; 
Oil 1891, p. 789.) 

C. stans (erect). Jl. opal-blue, sub-verti- 
cillately clustered, pendulous; whorls 
disposed in a contracted, terminal 
panicle; sepals linear, acuminate, re- 
curved. September. /. trifoliolate ; leaf- 
lets obliquely roundish-ovate, acute, 
deeply toothed or somewhat lobed, 
wrinkled, the upper ones narrower. 
Stems erect, herbaceous, softly pu- 
bescent. h. 2ft. to 3ft. Japan. Hardy. 
(B. M. 6810.) 

C. Suksdorftll (SuksdorfFs). This little- 
known, hardy species of the Flammula 
section “resembles in habit and foliage 
the widely - distributed and variable 
C. ligustid/olia .” North-West United 
States, 1896. (G. & F. 1896, p. 255, f. 36.) 

C. texensis (Texan). A synonym of 
C. Viorna coccinea. 

C. veruouuiru is the correct name ol 
Atragene americana. 

C. Viorna ooeoinoa. Syn. C. texensi*. 
The garden variety luteola has the flowers 
yellow’ inside; in parvijlora they are reddish inside and 
smaller. 1888. (R. if. 1888, p. 348.) 

Varieties. Many new varieties have been added since 
those enumerated in Vol. I. appeared, bat the following 
selections include the best : 

A LIU Magna, pure white, with purplish-brown anthers, a lovely 
variety, free, and hardy; Barjllkt Desciiamps, large double 
flowers of a mauve colour, with yellow' stamens; Beauty 
of Worcester, bluish-violet, with conspicuous white stamens, 
very beautiful, hardy, and a continuous blossomer from July 
to October; Belle of Woking, silvery-grey, large double 
flow ers ; Countess OF Lovelace, bluish-lilac (Fig. 264) ; 
Duchess of Tech, pure wiiite, shaded with mauve on 
first opening; Edouard Desposse, deep mauve, with red 
anthers, large, free, and fine; Gloire dk St. Julien, white, 
flushed with mauve, large, and free ; La France, deep violet- 
purple, remarkably free and good ; Princess Beatrice, silvery- 
lilac, of great size and substance, very fine, June to October ; 
Brine Blanche, light mauve, excellent for bedding; Smith’s 
Snow-white Jackmanii, pure white, constant blossomer from 
July to October. 

CLEOME. Bentham and Hooker include Peritoma 
(p. 30, Vol. III.) nnder thiB genus. Several species formerly 
included here are now referred to Folanlsla. 

CLEOPHORA. A synonym of I*atania (which see). 

CLERODENDEON. Syn. Agricolsea. Including 
Cyclonema. This genus comprises about seventy species, 
most of them broadly dispersed over the warmer regions of 
the globe ; a few are natives of America (mostly in the West 
Indies or Colombia), and one is broadly diffused over the 
maritime regions of tropical America. 

The hardy varieties of Clerodendron flourish in ordinary 
garden soil, but the best results are obtained when they are 
grown in a compost of rough peat and fibrous loam. A 
snnnv spot sheltered from east winds and late spring frosts 
should be selected. During the growing season, and 
especially if the soil is naturally dry, copious supplies of 
water should be given to the plants. C. trichotomum may 
be propagated by division of tho roots, the thick, fleshy 
portions of which should be cut into short lengths and 
placed in pans of light soil in heat. 

To those described on pp. 341-2, Vol. I., the following 
should be added. They leqnire stove treatment. 

C. Balfourl (Balfour’s). A variety of C. Thomsonos. 

C. oephalanthum (flowers in heads). Jl. disposed in dense, 
terminal heads ; calyx purplish, large, nve-lobcd ; corolla creamy 


Clematis— continued. 

seven to nine variable leaflets. Southern United States, 1880. 
A rambling, hardy or nearly hardy climber. (B. M. 6574.) 

C* l\ Henderson! (Henderson’s). Jl. deep bluish-purple, sweet- 

scented, over 2in. across ; sepals wrinkled. June to September. 
h. 8ft. to 10ft. 


Fio. 263. Clematis Montana. 


C. rhodoohlora (reddish-green). Jl. about the size of those of 
C. Viticella ; tw o smaller sepals vinous-red above, paler towards 
the base, whitish flushed with red beneath ; larger sepals nearly 
double the size of the smaller ones, green, quite foliaceous. 
1. simple, broadly oval or sub-cordate, shortly stalked. 1887. 
Garden variety. 


Fig. 264. Fiaiwer and Bud of Clematis Countess of Lovelace. 


C . .RoborUlana (Roberts’s). Jl. citron-yellow, nodding, 3in. to 
5in. in diameter, terminal, solitary, on long peduncles ; sepals 
fonr, lanceolate. 1. on rather long petioles, biternately cut ; 
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Clerodendron — continued . 

white, with a narrow tube 3in. to 4in. long and spreading 
segments ; stamens much exserted. 1. large, orate, dark green ; 
petioles hardening and forming stout hooks. Stems Drown. 
Zanzibar, 1888. Cumber. 

C. deleotnm (chosen). Jl. showy, freely produced in large, 
dichotomous cymes ; calyx pure white ; corolla of a deep, nch 
magenta-rose. 1885. A handsome garden variety, raised from 
C. Thomson** Balfouri . 

C. grondiflorum (large-flowered). The correct name of JSgiphila 
grandijtora. 

C. illuatr© (bright). /!., calyx reddish -scarlet, sub-globose; 
corolla bright scarlet, the tube fin. long, the limb eight to nine 
lines in diameter ; panicle branches and pedicels red. 1. cordate, 
acute, 7in. to 8in. long, 6in. to 6iin. broad, repand-toothed, 
glabrous or nearly so above, scaly beneath. Celebes. A showy 
giant, producing its large panicles of flowers when only lift. 

C. mAoroBlphon (long-tubed). JL forming a small, sub-sessile, 
terminal, reduced cyme ; calyx iin. long ; corolla white, the tube 
4in. to 4£in. long, Ain. in diameter, hairy, erect, slightly curved ; 
limb one-sided, lim. in diameter, five-lobed to the middle. May. 
1. 2in. to 3in. long, oblanceolate or elliptic-lanceolate, acuminate, 
coarsely and irregularly toothed or almost lobulate, the base 
gradually narrowed into a petiole. Zanzibar, 1881. A slender, 
erect shrub. (B. M. 6695.) SYN. Cydonema macrosiphon. 

C. Mlnafiamwe (Minahassa). Jl. yellowish-white, in broad, ter- 
minal, cvmose panicles; anthers purple, exserted. /r. very 
ornamental, the calyx growing out so as to resemble a red flower 
3in. across, with a round, blue berry in the centre. 1. opposite, 
obovate, serrated. Stems square. Celebes, 1886. An ornamental 
shrub. 

C. nutans (drooping). Jl. white, scented, slightly ascending, 
ternate; calyx reddish-purple; corolla lobes obovate, obtuse, 
almost equal, flat ; stamens longer than the corolla ; panicles 
oblong, loosely pendulous. December. 1. ternate or opposite, 
long-acuminate, entire, attenuated at base, very shortly petiolate. 

h. 2ft. to 4ft. Sylhet, Ac., 1830. Shrub. (B. M. 3049.) 

C. Rumphlannm (Rumphius’). Jl. at first flesh-coloured, deepen- 
ing to red and crimson, long-tubed, in terminal panicles; 
stamens red, exserted. 1. large, roundish-ovate, dark green. 
Java, 1887. A handsome shrub. 

C. soandens (climbing). A synonym of C. umbellatum. 

C. slnuatum (sinuate). Jl. shortly pedicellate, disposed in an 
ample, capitate, compact panicle ; corolla pure white, salver- 
shaped, the slender tube thrice as long as the calyx. February. 

i. petiolate, ovate or ovate-oblong, sub-cordate at base, acumi- 
nate at apex, lightly sinuate or angled. Branches copious, 
tetragonal, slender. A. 3ft. Sierra Leone, 1846. A pubescent 
shrub. (B. M. 4255.) 

C. Thomson® Balfourl (Balfour's). Jl. light crimson ; calyx 
rather larger than in the parent. 1885. 

C. umbellatum (umbelled). Jl. few, in a terminal panicle; 
corolla whitish, reddish at the throat, the tube slender, iin. long, 
the limb segments rather large, acute. July. 1. oval, entire, 3in. 
long, lin. broad, coriaceous, petiolate, acute, shining above, 
yellowish beneath. Stems twining, four-angled, highly glabrous, 
striated. A. 12ft. Western 'fiopical Africa, 1822 Syn. 
C. scandens (B. M. 4354). 

G. visoosum is identical with C. infortunatum. 

CLETHBA. This genus embraces about twenty-five 
species, natives of North and South America, Madeira, 
Japan, and the Malayan Archipelago. Leaves sparse, 
persistent or rarely deciduous, petiolate, entire, serrated, 
or toothed. To the species described on p. 342, Vol. I., the 
following should be added : 

C. barbluervls (bearded on the nerves). Jl. white, in a terminal, 
elongated, paniculate raceme ; rachis, peduncle, and calyx rusty- 
pubescent l. petiolate, obovate or obovate-elliptic, acute, 
cuneate at base, argutely serrated, glabrous above, the under- 
surface bristly-pubescent on the primanr veins and bearded in the 
axils of the veins. Japan, 1870. Hardy, deciduous. 

C. canesoens (hoary). JL white, small, disposed in large, branch- 
ing panicles, slightly fragrant. 1. deep green, lanceolate. Java, 
1896. A strong-growing shrub. 

G. sec uu diflora (side-flowering). /!., calyx segments obtuse, 
silky - pubescent ; inflorescence side-flowering; pedicels ana 
peduncles tomentose. L oblong-lanceolate, denticulate, entire at 
base, shortly acuminate, glabrous above, below (as well as the 
petioles) hairy-pubescent. Habitat not recorded, 1877. 

CLEY UBOFSIS. Included under Almu (which see). 

CLETEBA Of the six species included hereunder, two 
are Indian, or Japanese, and the rest are found in Mexico or 
in the Antilles. To those described on p. 183, Vol. I., the 
following should be added : 

C. Fortune! (Fortune’s). JL about iin. in diameter, solitary or 
fascicled in the axils or on nodes ; calyx lobes reddish-brown ; 


Cleyera. — continued. 

petals pale yellow. Septembor. 1. 4in. to 6in. long, elliptic- or 
linear-lanceolate, bright green, variegated with golden-yellow 
and scarlet towards the margins. Japan (?), 1861. (B. M. 7434 ; 
G. C. 1895, ii., p. 10, f. 1.) 

CLIANTHUS. Donia (of G. Don) is synonymous with 
this genua. C. cameus is synonymous with Btreblorhiza 
specioaus. 

CLIDANTHUS. See Chlidanthus. 

CLIDEMIA. Syn. Staphidium (for the most part). 
C. vittata is the only species calling for mention here. For 
culture, see Melanoma. 

C. Vittata (striped).* 1. elliptic, 8in. to 12in. long, 8in. broad, 
bullate and of an intense green above, with a very distinct 
silvery central stripe, beneath reddish-tomentose ; petioles 
cylindrical, sulcate above, 2in. long, powdered. Stem and 
branches terete, robust, softly reddish-tomentose. Peru, 1873. 
A very ornamental plant. (L II. n. s., xxiL, t. 219.) 

CLIFF BRAKE FERE. See Fellma. 

CLIFTONIA LI GUST RINA. According to 
Bentham and Hooker, this is the correct name of Mylo- 
carium Ugustrinum. 

CLIMBING CUCUMBER. See Cyclanthera 
pedata. 

CLIMBING HYDRANGEA. See Schisophragma 
hydrangeoides. 

CLINANTHUS. The original spelling of Clitanthus, 
now included under Stenomesson (which see). 

CLINGSTONE. A term applied to Peaches and 
similar fruits, the flesh of which is not easily separable from 
the Btone. 

CLIN OJ3TTLI8. A synonym of Gloriosa (which 
see). 

CLINTONIA. Syn. Xeniatrum. Eight species are 
included in this genus : two are found on tho Himalayas, 
in Siberia, and in Japan, and the remainder are North 
American. Flowers in terminal umbels or racemes, rarely 
solitary ; perianth funnel-shaped, deciduous, with six sub- 
equal segments; stamens six, inserted at the base of the 
segments. Leaves sub-radical, narrow, ribbed. 

C^jgulchelto (rather pretty). A synonym of Doumingia 

CLIOCOCCA TENUIFOLIA. Included under 
T.lnnm (which see). 

CLIPPING HEDGES. Deciduous Hedges may with 
advantage be clipped once or twice during the growing 
season ; if this is done with Beech Hedges they retain their 
foliage all winter, and make an excellent screen. Box 
Hedges may be clipped in the early autumn or spring. 
Holly Hedge, Laurels, and similar large-leaved plants 
should be trimmed with a knife. 

CLITANTHUS [originally spelt CUnanthus. ] Included 
under Stenomesson (which see). 

CLITORIA. Syn. Nauchea. About twenty-seven 
species, scattered over the warmer parts of the globe, form 
this genus. Standard spoon-shaped, very large ; wings and 
the incurved keel much shorter. 

C. brastliana. The correct name is Centroscma brasilianum. 

C. Broussonetii (Broussonet’s). A synonym of Cologania 
Broussonetii. 

C. multlflora (many-flowered). A synonym of Vilmorinia multi * 
Jlora. 

C. polyphylla (many-leaved). A synonym of Ikirbiera poly - 
phyUa. 

C. vlrglnlana (Virginian). A synonym of Centrosema Virginia - 
num. 

CLIVEUCHARIS FULCHBA. A name given by 
M. E. Bodigas to a hybrid raised in M. Van Houtte’s nursery 
out of a Olivia by the pollen of Eucharis amazonica. 

CLIVIA. Imantophyllum is included by modern 
botanists under this genus, but for horticultural purposes it 
has been kept distinct in this work. Flowers bright 
reddish -yellow, scentless, many in an umbel ; perianth 
funnel-shaped, erect or rather curved, the tube short, the 
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Olivia — continued. 

segments ascending, sub-equal, obtuse ; stamens inserted at 
the throat. Leaves numerous, distichous, persistent. Bulb 
impel feet, consisting only of the leaf -bases. 

Varieties. Acquisition, orange-scarlet; Admiration, a com- 
bination of creamy-white and orange-scarlet; Ambroise Ver- 
schaffelt, orange-rod ; Cruenta, orange-red ; Distinction, 
orange-red, with white base ; Favourite, light orange-yellow, with 
paler throat ; Lady Wolverton, orange-yellow ; Mdlle. Marie 
Van Houtte, orange-scarlet, with deep yellow centre ; Meteor, 
orange-scarlet ; Optima, orange-scarlet, banded with yellow, very 
large flowers: President, bright orange; Stanstead Beauty, 
soft orange ; Superbum, orange-red. 

CLOT BUS. See Xanthium. 

CLOVE. A small bulb, springing from the axilB of the 
scales of a larger bulb ; e.g., a Clove of Garlic. 

CLOVER, CALVARY. See Medicago Echinus. 

CLUBBING and CLUB-FOOT. A disease of 
Cabbage and other Cruciferse due to one of the Bo-called 
“Slime Fungi,’* Plasmoaiophora brassiem. See Finger 
and Toes. 

CLUB GRASS. See Scirpus. 

CLURAS. Although C. miniata is still much grown, 
yet some of the garden varieties surpass it for general 
excellence. Some of the best of these are Acquisition, 
Admiration, Distinction, Favourite, Lady Wolverton, 
Mdlle. Marie Van Houtte. Op time, President H. Bohan, 
and Van Honttei. Those wno do not want named varieties 
will find in the seedlings some extremely beautiful lands. 

CLUSIA. About sixty species, all tropical or sub- 
tropical American, are included in this genus. Flowers 
dioecious or polygamous, borne at the tips of the branches ; 
sepals four to six ; petals four to nine. To the species 
described on p. 844, Vol. I., the following should be added : 
C. venoea (veined). JL white or purplish, shortly pedicellate ; 

petals four, about jin. long ; peduncles three- to flve-flowered. 

fr. reddish, berry-like, ovoid, with resinous pulp. 1. 3in. to 4in. 

long, rounded or almost truncate at the top, veined on both 

sides, sub-sessile, h. 30ft. West Indies, 1733. 

CLUSIACEA3. Lindley’s name for the Guttiferss 
(which see). 

CLUSTER. A popular term for bunches of Grapes, 
Currants, flowers, Ac., but having no definite significance. 

CLUSTER CUPS. See Mcidium. 

CLUTIA. See Cluytia. 


COAL-ASHES. For heavv or tenacious soils these, 
if screened through a fine sieve before applying to the land, 
are valuable ; they also act as gentle fertilisers, as thev 
contain several forms of plant-food. On light land, Coal- 
Ashes are not advisable, as they would render it still 
lighter. 

COBAMBA. A synonym of Cansoora (which see), 

C OCCAM THERA. A synonym of Codonanthe 

(which see). 

COCCINELLILM. See Beetles. 

COCCINIA Aocording to Bentham and Hooker, this 
is a synonym of Cephalandra (which see). 

COCCOCYP8ELUM [also spelt Coccocipselum]. 
Syns. Condalia, Lipostoma. About sixteen specieB, 
confined to tropical America, are included in this genus. 
Berries blue, small, ovoid, two -celled, sometimes two- 
parted, many-seeded. To tne species described on p. 346, 
Vol. I., the following should be added : 

G. tnudfollum (Box-leaved). A synonym of Femelia buxtfolia. 

C. discolor (two-coloured). This species only differs from 
C. oampanuiinorum in its fruit, which is a berry of an intense 
blue, crowned by the calyx. Bnttil, 1882. 

C. hirsntum (hairy). Jl. sessile, six to eight in a head ; corolla 
pale violet, fr. dark violet, ellipsoid, fin. long, haiiy, crowned 
with the subulate calyx-teeth. 1. rather long-stalked, roundish- 
ovate, convex above, tinged with puiple beneath. Stems 
prostrate, at length ascending. Central America. Ac., I860. 
Plant clothed with spreading hairs. (B. M. 7278.) Syn. 
C. repens, of Morren (B. H. 1866, p. 194, t. xiii., xiv., 
f . 3 to 5). 

C. repens (of Morren). A synonym of C, hirsutum. 

C. Tontanoa (Tontanea). Jl. white or blue; anthers shortly 
exserted ; heads axillary, pedunculate, three- to five-flowered. 
fr. pretty. 1. ovate, somewhat acute, hairy-pubescent. Cayenne, 
Ac. 

COCCOLOBA. Nearly eighty species of trees or 
shrubs (sometimes tall -climbing), all American, and mostly 
tropical, are included in this genus. Flowers shortly 
pedicellate, spicate-racemose ; racemes simple or panicled, 
terminal or axillary. Leaves alternate, entire. To the 
species described on p. 346, Vol. I., the following 
should be added: 

C. maorophylla (large-leaved). A synonym of C. rwjosa. 


CLYNHYMENIA. A synonym of Cryptarrhena 

(which see). 

CLYPEA. A synonym of Stephania (which see). 
CLYTIA is also spelt Clutia. Syn. Altora. 

CN EMILIA. A synonym of Tropidia (which see). 

ON 10 US. Horse Thistle ; Plumed Thistle. Most of the 
species are found in temperate Asia, Europe, North Africa, 
and America, a few bemg broadly dispersed. To those 
described on p. 345, Vol. I., the following should be added. 
See also Chamaspence (which is included hereunder by 
Bentham and Hooker). 

C. oleraceua (pot-herb). Jl.-heads whitish or yellowish- white ; 
involucral scales linear-lanceolate, acute, almost unarmed. July. 
1 . amplexicaul-cordate. spiny-ciliated, and, as well as the branches 
and stem, glabrous; lower ones pinnatifld ; upper ones ovate, 
acute, k. 3ft. Europe, 1570. Syn. Cirsium oleraceum. 

C. rhlxooephalus (rooting-headed). Jl.-heads yellowish, stem- 
less. 1. very spiny, hairy. Caucasus, 1897. 8yn. Cirsium 
rhizocephalum. 

C. Vftlenovmlcyl (V elonovsky’s). Jl.-heads red, beautiful, large, 
and numerous. 1 . during the first year very much like those of 
Chamcepeuee diacantha. Stems 4£ft. high. 1896. A hardy biennial. 
SYN. Cirsium Velenovskyi. 

C. Provosti has also been introduced. 

CNICUS (of Gaertner). A synonym of Carbenia (which 
see). 

CNXLXUM. A Bynonym of Sellnum (which see). 

COAL. When within reasonable distance of the Welsh 
collieries, Anthracite Coal is probably the most economical 
fuel to use. It produces great heat with very little 
attention, is clean, smokeless, and, in addition, burns much 
longer than ordinary Coals. 


C. platyclada (flat-branched). A synonym of Muehlenbedtia 
pkUydada. 

C. rugoea (wrinkled). Jl. bright red, in a very dense, terminal, 
sub-sessile, erect raceme, 2ft. or more in length. July. 1. distant, 
alternate, 1ft. or more in length, cordate-ovate, sessile, strongly 
nerved, wrinkled. Stem erect, simple or scarcely divided, 20ft. 
to 30ft. high, leafy from below to the top. Probably South 
America. SYN. C. macrophylla (B. M. 4536). 

COCCOTORUS SCUTELLARIS. See Plum 
Insect Pests. 

COCCULIL1UM. A synonym of Cocoulns (which 
see). 

COCCULUS. Synb. Cebatha, Cocculidium. Epxba - 
terium, Leseba , Wendlandia (of Willdenow). This genus 
includes about ten species, inhabiting the warmer parts 
of North America, Africa, and Asia. 

COCCUS VITIS. See Vine Seale Insects. 

A JtlA. Includes Armoracia and lonop- 

siditun (which see), aocording to Bentham and Hooker. 

COCHLIOB A (from hochlion , a little snail ; in reference 
to the curiously -shaped callus). Ord. Chrchidese. A genus 
embracing about ten species of stove or greenhouse, ever- 
green, epiphytal Orchids, natives of the Andes. Flowers 
often re a, disposed in loose racemes, pedicellate ; sepals 
equal, sp reacting, free, or the lateral ones more or 
less connate ; petals nearly similar ; claw of the lip erect, 
the lamina spreading, the lateral lobes round and often 
reflexed, the middle one narrow, entire or emarginate, not 
exceeding the sepals ; column erect, often slightly incurved ; 
scapes one or two, springing from under the pseudo-bulbs. 
Leaves oblong or narrow, coriaceous, contracted into the 
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Cochlioda — continued. 

petioles. Pseudo-bulbs one- or two-leaved. The Bpecies 
here described should be gTown in baskets suspended from 
the roof of the cool-house. Peat and moss form the most 
suitable compost ; and abundance of water during the 
growing season is essential. Propagation may be effected 
by division of the pseudo-bulbs. 

C. miniate (scarlet). This is supposed to be a natural hybrid 
between C. Noezliana and C vulcanic*. (L. 1897, t 562.) 

/ 



Fig. 265. Periplaneta Australasia;. 1, Imago (wings 
expanded) ; 2, Imago (wings closed) ; 3, Immature. 


C. Noezliana (John Noezli's). A. orange-scarlet, about lin. 
across, with the disk of the lip yellow ; lateral sepals narrower 
and longer than the dorsal one and petals ; lip three-lobed, the 
middle lobe bluntly-obcordate ; column triquetrous, dark ; 
peduncles nodding or pendulous, racemose, many-flowered. L 
linear-oblong, acute, 4in. to 6in. long. Pseudo-bulbs ljin. to 2in. 
long, one-leaved. South America, 1891. (L. v., t. 266.) 8 yn. 

Odontoglossum Noezlianum. There is a form aurantiaca, with 
yellower flowers than in the type. 1896. 

C. rosea (rosy). JL wholly rosy-carmine, except the white tip of 
the column, about lin. across ; sepals and petals oblong-elliptic ; 
lip cuneate at base, the small lateral lobes inclosing the disk, 
which bears a four-lobed callus, the middle one longer, linear, 
dilated at the end; racemes drooping, twelve- to twenty-flowered. 
Winter. 1. ligulate-oblong. Pseudo-bulbs green, tinted violet, 
ovate, two-eaged. Peru, 185L Syns. Mesoevinidium roseum, 
Odontoglostum roseum (B. M. 6064 ; L U. ser. iiL 66). 

C. zangnlnea (bloody). JL numerous, bright rose-coloured, waxy 
in appearance ; racemes slender, drooping, slightly branched. 
Summer and autumn. 1. two, cuneate-ligulate. Pseudo-bulbs 
oval, compressed, banded with mottled brown. Peru and 
Ecuador, 1867. SYR. Mesospinidium sanguincum (B. M. 5627). 

C. Striota (erect). Jl. rose-coloured, numerous, erect, smaller 
than those of C. rosea (which they otherwise resemble) ; peduncle 
slender, erect. 1. narrow, acute. Pseudo-bulbs ovate, com- 
pressed, bronzy-green. Colombia, 1897. 

C. vnloanloa (volcanic). A. about 2in. across ; sepals and petals 
dark rose ; lin bright rose In front, paler on the disk, where there 
is a four-keeled callus • the side lobes roundish, the middle one 
emarginate ; racemes unilateral, erect, twelve- to twenty-flowored ; 
peduncle slender, erect. I oblong, keeled, 3in. to 5in. long. 
Pseudo-bulbs ovoid, compressed, more or less two-edged. Eastern 
Peru, 1872. Syn. Mesospinidium vulcanicum (B. M. 6001). 

C. V. grandiflora (large-flowered). jl. deep rose-coloured, 
in racemose spikes, larger than in the type. 1893 


COCHLOSPEBMES. Included under Blxlness 
(which see). 

COCHLOSPEBMUM. Ateredia , Maximilian a, and 
Wittelsbachia are synonymous with this genus. 

COCXCEATEBS ( Melolontha vulgaris). These well- 
known Beetles seem to be on the increase, or porhaps their 
depredations are oftener brought home. As stated in Vol. I. 
they are most undesirable insects in the garden and park ; 
but they are equally objectionable in the orchard and on 
the farm. As Beetles they feed upon the foliage of nearly 
all our deciduous shade-trees, as well as upon various fruit 
trees ; while as grubs they are notoriously destructive to 
grass roots, corn roots, the commoner field crops grown for 
their roots, nursery oeds containing seedlings, and even 
upon Strawberry -roots. On the Continent, more particu- 
larly in France and Germany, the Fir plantations suffer from 
their ravages, and, with all the insecticides available, man 
is largely dependent upon the birds and the bats for pre- 
serving the requisite balance, especially in the case of grass 
land. 

In addition to the methods for their destruction recorded 
in Vol. I., gardeners and farmers should fry beating the 
trees in infested districts over tarred boards. This is best 
done early in the day, when the pests may be found on the 
under- snrf aces of the foliage. They are readily dislodged 
• and should be collected ana destroyed. 

COCXEE BUB.. See Xanthimn. 



Fig. 266. Periplaneta Americana. 1, Imago (wings expanded) 
2, Imago (wings closed) ; 3, Immature ; 4, Ootheca (egg-case). 


COCKROACHES are Orthopterous insects, doing much 
I damage to fruits under glass, choice flowers (like Orchids), 

I the fronds of Ferns, and many other plants. In vineries 
| they are exceedingly troublesome at times, feeding upon 
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Cockroaches— continued. 

the shoots, stems, and footstalks. Twenty years ago the 
only species that could be characterised as a pest was the 
Common Cockroach, Stylophaga (Periplaneta) oriental™, 
which holds its midnight revels in kitchens. More recently, 
owing to an interchange of commerce, several other species 
have established themselves in goodly numbers, the heated 
structures found in gardens generally affording them the 
necessary warmth. At Kow and many other places where 
plants aro constantly being received from abroad, numbers 
are taken. In the ralm House and in the forcing-pits at 
Kew, P. austraUisim is reported as doing much damage by 
attacking young shoots and axillary buds. 

The newcomers are s Periplaneta australasise, already 
noted (Fig. 265) ; P. americana (Fig. 266) ; Phyllodromia 
germanica (Fig. 267), the Croton Bug of Amorica ; 



Fiq. 267. Phylloduomia germanica. 1, Imago (wings expanded) ; 
2, Imago (wings closed) ; 3, Immature ; 4, Oo theca 


Rhyparobia ( Panchlora ) maderm (Fig. 268) ; and Leucophtea 
sunnamensis (Fig. 269). The first three are the commonest, 
the last two being but occasionally met with. First as to 


Cockroaches— continued. 

Cockroaches generally tako a long time to arrive at 
maturity — five years ? but P. germanica is an exception, 
arriving at maturity in about nine months. They are very 
difficult to exterminate once they have established them* 
selves, so well are their ootheca (egg-cases) protected. 

In addition to the insecticides mentioned in Vol. I., Snow*s 
Magic Paste may be named. We have found this very 
effective. 



Fio. 269. LEUCOPII^A SURINAMknsis (showing mature and 
immature insect). 

COCKSCOMB. This name is applied to Erythrina 
Crista-aalli and Rhinanthus Crista- gal lx , as well as to tho 
genus Celosia. 

COCKSPUBi FLOWER. See Flectranthns. 

COCKSFUR, WEST INDIAN. See Fisonia 
aculeata. 

COCKTAIL BEETLES. See Staphylinida. 

COCOA PLANT. See Theobroma Cacao. 

COCOA ROOTS. A common name for the roots of 
Caladiwn bicolor and some other species of that genus. 

COCO DE MER. See Lodoicoa. 

COCOS* Including Olaziova. Upwards of thirty species 
have been described, natives of tropical and sub-tropical 
America. Spadices erect, at lerigth drooping ; lower spathe 



Fig. 268. Rhtfarobla (Panchlora) madeile (showing insect with expanded and unexpanded wings). 


P. australanse.: This is larger than 8 . oriental is, and has 
perfect wings in both sexes, whereas our kitchen pest is 
only winged in the case of the males. In colour it is a 
red-brown, with a yellow streak along the costal 
margin of the fore-wing at the basal half j the pronotum 
is almost black, but has a yellow margin. P. americana 
is also fully winged (see Fig. 266), and is minus the vellow 
markings found upon P. auetralasiw ; it iB also larger. 
P. germanica is tne smallest of the Cockroaches named 
above, being only about half the size of S. oriental is. 
It is variable as to colour, but usually some shade of 
light brown, and is winged in both sexes. So far, 
P. germanica has not invaded our plant-houses to the 
extent of the other two Bpecies ; but inasmuch as 
Cockroaches generally are practically omnivorous, they 
must all be regarded as undesirable visitors. 

Vol V. 


the shorter, cleft at apex, the upper one fusiform or olavate, 
woody, sulcate at back. To the species described on 

B p. 348-9, Vol. I., the following should be added. See also 
yagriui (which is included by botanists under Cocos ) and 

Acrocomia. 

C. Blumenavi (Blumenhaav's). A synonym of C. criospatha. 

C. butyracea (buttery). /!., spadices as long as the spathe ; 
brancnlets simple, thickly clustered, 1ft. long, deflexed ; spathe 
cylindrical-oblong, attenuated at both ends, 4ft. to 6ft. long. 
1. pinnate ; pinnae simple. Colombia, 1850. Plant unarmed. 

C. capita ta (lioaded). A* spadix long-pedunculate, the branches 
4iiL to 5in. long: spathe narrow-fusiform, lift, to 2ft. long, 
sulcate. 1. spreading, 6ft. or more in length, forming a dense 
head ; pimue straight, sub-erect, complicate, linear, acuminate, 
rigid, glaucous beneath. Caudex thick, 10ft. to 12ft. nigh. Minas 
Geraes. 

2 K 
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Cocos — con tin u ed . 

C. Datil (native name). JL* spadix 4ft. or more in length, with as 
many as 300 branches, and home on a peduncle 16in. long ; spathe 
incurved, beaked. 1. 12ft. to 16ft. lone ; pinme linear, acuminate ; 
sheath about 16in. long. Caudex tall, 4in. to 12in. in diameter, 
flaked, narrowly-annulate. Argentine, 1889. 

C. orioapatha (woolly-spathed). Jl., spadix thick, contracted ; 
rachis 8in. to lOin. long ; branches sixty to ninety ; spathe thick 
and womly above, ending in a long point, pale fuscous within, 
softly fuscous- woolly outside. 1. longer than in C. capitata, 
pectinate, glaucoscent: lower segments lift, to 2ft. long, 
elongated, linear, very long-acuininate, the upper ones narrow- 
linear, all rigid. Caudex dwarf or tall. Brazil, 1889. SYN. 
C. Bl time navi. 


Fig. 270. Cocos Weddkliana. 


C. flexuoaa (bending). ft., spadix lift, to 2ft. long, long- 
pedunculate ; spathe lift, long, woody, glabrous, -deeply sulcate, 
fusiform, shortly beaked. 1. somewhat crisped, alxmt 6ft. long, 
lightly arcuate-spreading ; segments seventy to ninety on each 
side, linear, acuminate-cuspidate, densely aggregated in twos or 
threes, the central ones lOin. to 14in. long. Caudex usually tall, 
rarely dwarf, flexuous, squamate with the persistent bases of the 
two-edged petioles. Brazil. 

C. gramlnlfolla (Grass-leaved). J f ., spadix 20in. to 28in. long ; 
lower spathe very short, the upper one very narrow’, fusiform, 
obtusely beaked ; peduncle long, slender, compressed. 1. slender, 
erecto-arcuate, crisped. 3ft. long; segments thirty to forty on 
each side, 8in. to lOin. long, about Jin. broad, acuminate. Plant 
almost stemless. Brazil. 

C. leiospatha (smooth-spathed). ft., spadix lift, or less in 
length, slender ; spathe slightly woody, smooth on both surfaces. 


Cocos— cant inued. 

1. glaucous, 3ft. long, shortly petiolate ; segments equidistant, 
linear, acuminate. Csudex dwarf, thick, naked below, with a 
densely-congested inaso of persistent petioles towards the top. 
Brazil. 

C. Marie Rose. A garden name for C. Procopiana. 

C. Normanbyi (Nonnanby’s). A synonym of Ptychospenna 
Normanbyi. 

C. odorata (scented), it . , spathe cylindrical, elongated, apiculate. 
fr. drupe-like, sub-globular, yellowish-green or pink, pulpy, 
scented. 1. arched ; leaflets in threes or fives, linear -lanceolate, 
comluplicate, acute, coriaceous, glaucescent beneath ; petioles 
spiny. Stem short. South America, before 1893. (R. ll. 1893, 
p. 3&, f. 110.) 

C. olcracca (pot-herb). Jt., spadix lift, to 2ft. 1« , at first erect, 

then spreading or nodding; spathe lift, to 2it. long, longi- 
tudinally sulcate, toinentose outside when young. 1. dense, 6ft. 
to 8ft-. long ; pinme linear, somewliat falcate, acute, obliquely 
adnate, slightly crisped, glaucous beneath. Caudex 60ft. to 80ft. 
high. Brazil, 1846. The buds are used economically by the 
natives. 

C. petrroa (rock-loving). /L, spadix variable in size, usually 
about lft. long, the rachis simple or very rarely divided into two 
or three branches ; lower spathe shortly two-winged, the upper 
one woody, fusiform-rostrate. 1. few, slender, lift, to 3ft. or 
more in length, shortly petiolate ; segments aggregated in twos 
or threes, solitary towards the apex, linear, acuminate. Plant 
usually almost steraless. Brazil, Bolivia, Ac., 1889. 

C. Procopiana (Marianna Procopio Ferriera’s). JL, spadix 16in. 
long ; spathe thickened, w’oody, narrow-fusiform. 1. fifteen to 
twentycrowdedinaden.se head; segments usually in threes or 
fours, crisped, spreading, the lower ones 2ft. long anti scarcely 
£(iii. broad, the upper ones shortened. Caudex about 15ft. high. 
Bra^L SYN. C. Marie Iio$c (of gardens). 

C. Pynaerti (Pynaert’s). A seedling variety of 
C. Weddeliana. 

C. Wcddeliana Pynaerti (Pynaert’s). 1. 
gracefully arched ; pinnules rather broader anti 
more closely placed than in the species, which 
is shown in Fig. 270. 

C. Yatay (native name). spadices 4^ffc. long, 
drooping ; lower spathe 2ft. long, coriaceous, 
the upper one 4Aft. long, longitudinally dehiscent 
above tile mobile. 1. much crowded. 6ft. to 10ft. 
long, revolute-spreatling, long-sheathing ; seg- 
ments fifty to sixty on each side, at length equidistant, linear, 
acuminate, the middle ones 3ft. long and £in. broad, the upper- 
most ones filiform ; petioles spiny-serrated. Caudex 12ft. to 15ft. 
high and more than lft. in diameter, densely squamate with the 
petiole-bases above. Brazil. , 

The following species have also been introduced, but are at 
present very rare in cultivation : C. Bonneti, C. imiynis, C. odorata, 
C. Yurumaytuu. 

CODAMBA. A synonym of Causcora (which see), 

CODAZZIA. A synonym of Delostoma (which see). 

CODIiEUM. According to the authors of tho “ Genera 
Plantarnm,” the number of distinct species is only four, 
ami they are found in the South Pacific Islands, Australia, 
and the Malayan Archipelago. The garden varieties, how- 
ever, are very numerous. To those described on pp. 350-5, 
Vol. I., the folio wring should bo added : 

C. appcndiculatum (having an appendage). 1. having a 
terminal lobe borne on a filiform production of the midrib. 
Polynesia, 1875. 

C. aurco-lincatum ( ^Aden-lined). 1. green, with tho exception 
of the margins and a line from the midrib, which are yellow’. 
Fiji, 1878. 

C. Aureo-marmoratum (gold-marbled). 1. lft. long, Sin. broad, 
dark olive-green, marbled with yellow. 1884. 

C. aureo-punotatum (gold-dotted). I linear, obtuse, bright 
green, dotted and spotted with yellow. 1883. A small form. 

C. Anatiniannm (Austin’s). 1. erect, 6in. to 9in. long, 2in. broad, 
blotched and margined with creamy-white and suffused with 

I unk, t}je margins undulated. 1883. A compact form, of dwarf, 
mulching habit. 

C. Beauty. 1. lanceolate, green, variegated golden-yellow, the 
ground-colour eventually becoming a deep bronze, while the 
yellow variegations change into a rich rosy-crimson. South 
Pacific, 1887. 

C. Blsmarokl (Bismarck’s) l. of a deep green, veined and 
blotched with yellow. Polynesia, 1876. 

C. Braga ABum (Jos<5 Terceiro Da Silva Braga’s). 1. pendulous, 
linear-lanceolate, lift. to lfft. long ; many of the young ones pale 
yellow, marbled and mottled light green ; others green, spotted 
golden-yellow ; mature ones deep olive-green, spotted and 
speckled bright yellow, the midribs crimson. 1882. 
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CodtomiL — continued. 

C. Broon}fioldil (Broomfield’s). L 9in. to lOin. long, 2in. to 2jin. 
wide, dark green, lined, spotted, blotched, and margined yellow, 
and having a central band of the same colour ; midrib tinted red. 
1887. 

C. Bruce Findlay. 1. large, oblong-ovate, freely variegated 
with yellow on the lines of the midrib and principal veins. 1882. 
A bold and handsome plant. 

C. caudatnm-tortile (twisted-tailed). 1. pendulous, twisted, 
some of them deep olive-green, with a yellow central iwind and a 
crimson midrib ; others almost wholly yelfow, becoming suffused 
with crimson ; others variously blotched and spotted. 1883. 
A graceful form. 

C. oontortnm (twisted). /. ovate, acuminate, recurved, 6in. to 
8in. long, having the cross-veins and margins sulphur-yellow on 
an olive-green ground. 1884. This plant resembles C. volutum, 

C. eornigerum (horn-bearing). 1. banded with orange-yellow. 
Polynesia, 1873. 

C. Croesus. 1. oblong-lanceolate, bright green, blotched with 
yellow. 1883. 

C. eronstadtti (Kronstadt). 1. of medium size, lanceolate, 
twisted, curled, and crisped, tapering to a sharp point, deep. 


interesting plant. 

C. Dayspring. 1. oblong-elliptic, orange-yellow, edged dark 
green, the yellow parts becoming tinged with red on the older 
leaves. 1882. 

C. Delight. 1 . oblong, acnte, 6in. to 8in. long, l£in. to 2in. broad, 
when young bright yellow, margined green, the midrib and 
primary veins creamy, the central vanegatiou changing with 
maturity to clear ivory-white, a few dots of the same colour 
being scattered along the margin. Antipodes, 1888. 

C. smlnens (eminent). 1 . broadly lanceolate, tapering, glossy 
green, the midrib and part of the lateral veins white. 1883. 
Habit dense. 

C. excnrrens (excurrent). 1. oblong, stalked ; midrib excurrent 
like a small horn near the apex of the leaf, which is variegated 
with greenish-yellow. 1884. 

C. Exquisite. 1. 6in. to 9in. long, 2in. broad, obovate, acuminate, 
arching, pale green, marbled and margined primrose and yellow. 

C. Eyrel (Eyre’s). 1. long and narrow*, twisted, recurved, freely 
variegated with yellow ; petioles and young branches red. 1883. 

C. formosum (handsome). 1. green, spotted yellow, which after- 
wards changes to crimson ; centre and principal veins yellow, 
becoming, with the margin, a bright magenta-purple ; leafstalks 
crimson. 

C. Goednonghtii (Goednought's). 1 . clear green, variegated w ith 
yellow. Santa Cruz, 1876. 

C. Golden Queen. 1. 8in. to lOin. long, 3in. broad, ovate, 
acuminate, deep green, spotted with gold, the centre wholly 
golden ; petioles rose-colour. 

G. beroioum (heroic). 1 . green, freely marked deep yellow, the 
veins, and often the half, or even the whole, leaf-surface, being 
yellow, occasionally flushed or lined rosy-crimson. 

C. Jubilee. 1. lOin. to 14in. long, 2in. broad, lanceolate, 
acnrain&te, with a broad, central stripe, cross veins, and a 
narrow margin of golden-yellow, whicn colour changes with 
maturity to a fiery-crimson. 1887. 

C. Juuiue. 1 . long, narrow, varying in outline, the lower half 
lemon-yellow, becoming suffused crimson with age, the remaining 
portion bronzy-gieen ; petioles and stems bright orange-scarlet. 


C. Katharlna. 1. 9in. to 12in. long, 2in. broad, spiral, closely set, 
splashed and marbled crimson and scarlet. 1887. 

C. linearo (linear). 1. 4in. to 6in. long, linear, usually obtuse, but 
sometimes narrowed to the point, dark green, with a yellow 
midrib and a few lateral blotches of the same colour, occasionally 
almost wholly yellow. 

C. Magnificent. I ovate-lanceolate, 6in. to 8in. long, 2Ain. broad, 
when voung having a central variegation of golden-yellow ; with 
maturity the margins become deep olive-green, while the mid- 
rib and primary veins, with a narrow band on each side the 
midrib, assume a bright carmine. 1888. 

C. Monarch. 1. oblong, acute, 1ft. long, 2jin. broad, dark green, 
spotted bright yellow. Antipodes, 1888. 

C. Mrs. Swan. 1. 6in. to §in. long, Hin. broad, lanceolate, 
acuminate, arching, the centre irregularly marked with golden- 
yellow, the margin of dark green spotted with golden-yellow ; 
petioles and stem crimson. 

C. musaloum (mosaic). 1. oblong lanceolate, acuminate, wavy, 
crimson, with one or two series of irregular, green blotches on 
each side of the midrib ; tn the young leaves the crimsou is re- 
placed by a creamy colour, affording a very handsome varie- 
gation. 1883. Syn. Croton musaicug (R. H. 1882, 240). 

C. Nestor. 1. lanceolate, bright green, variegated with yellow 
and whitish, the variegation forming a broad, central stripe, 
the midrib bright magenta-crimson. Polynesia, 1887. A form of 
C. medium variegatum, See Fig. 271. 


CodisBum — continued, 

G. oraatum (adorned). 1. green, blotched yellow, and with a 
narrow central band and long parallel veins of creamy-yellow, 
the yellow parts becoming crimson ; occasionally the lines ana 
blotches are rosy-pink, and the midrib is of a deep rosy-crimson 

G. Phillipsii (Phillips’). 1. 1 in ear- lanceolate, 8in. to lOin. long, 
jin. broad, the base rich golden-yellow, this colour extending 
half-way through, and continuing along the centre nearly the 
whole length. 1886. 

C. pioturatum (painted). 1. blotched with red and yellow. New 
Hebrides, 1876. 

C. Prince Henry. 1. lft. to lift, long, 3in. broad, recurved, the 
midrib crimson -and gold, furrowed, with a narrow margin, 
occasionall ^spotted on a dark, bronzy-green ground ; markings 
changing with maturity to a deep blood-rod. 

C. Princess of Waldeok. 1. broadly lanceolate, about 4in. 
long, the central portion of a bright, clear yellow, with a broad 
and distinct margin of deep green. 1882. A handsome variety. 

C. reonrvatum (recurved). 1. recurved, lanceolate, acuminate, 
marked with yellow along the crimson midrib and lateral veins. 
1883. 

C. regime (Queen’s). 1. olive-green, with orange, yellow, and 
crimson markings. Polynesia, 1878. 

C. rnberrimnm (very red). This is one of tho narrow, drooping- 
teaved forms, with the usual crimson and creamy variegation. 

G. rabro-lineatmn (red-lined). 1. spreading, oblong-lanceolate, 
lin. to liin. long, when first expanded pale yellow and green, 
many of them tinged rose, but deepening with age to golden- 
yellow or olive-green, the midrib and nerves, and in many 
cases the margin also, becoming crimson. 1882. A tine plant. 

G. Rnsselll (Russell’s). A seedling form of C. pictum. 1893. 
(J. H. xxvii., p. 493, f. 71, under the name of Croton Rtueelli.) 

G. Sceptre. 1. ribbon-like, dark bottle-green, spotted with 
fiery orange and yellow ; midrib crimson. 1884. 



Fia. 271. UrrER Portion of Branch of CoDiiEUM Nestor. 


C. Sunshine. 1. 9in. to lOin. long, about 2in. wide, dark bronzy- 
green, w'hen young blotched with yellow, which gradually 
changes into rosy-crimson, eventually becoming blood-rea. 
South Sea Islands, 1887. 

C. Thomson! (Thomson’s). One of the many seedling forms of 
* C '. pictum. 1893. 

C. torqnatnm (chain -bearing). 1. green, with yellow spots that 
change to red, broken up into chain-like segments. Polynesia, 
1878. 

C. Torriglahianum (Marches! Torrigiani’s). 1. plain, about 
lin. broad, at first ribbed and veined with yellow, subsequently 
assuming a high crimson tint along tho midrib, margins, and 
transverse arching veins, tho intermediate spaces being green: 
petioles and stem red. 1884. A handsome plant, in the way of 
Queen Victoria. 

C. Van Oosterxeei (Van Oosterzee’s). 1. narrow-linear-lanceo* 
late, acuminate, green, spotted with yellow. 1883. A small 
but distinct and ornamental shrub. (I. H. 1883, 502.) 

C. Victory. I lft. long, 2£in. broad, deep olive-green, with 
crimson veins and midrib, from which latter extends, in an 
arcuate manner, a coloration of reddish-crimson, the deep green 
between the primary veins being broken up in an irregular 
manner by the same bright colour ; young ones orange-yellow, 
suffused crimson. 1888. 
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Codimun— continued. 

C. vtttatum (striped). 1. green, marked with a broad band of 
creamy-yellow, which runs out laterally along the bases of the 
distant primary reins ; petiole (as well as ther midrib in older 
leaves) bright ruby-red. 1887. 

C. Wigmannil (Wigmann’s). L 8in. to lOin. long, 4 in. broad, 
irregular in form, nch green, blotched with yellow. 1886. A 
good decorative plant for the table. 

CODLIir MOTH. See Apple or Codlin Grub. 

CODONANTHE (from kodon, a bell, and anthos , a 
flower; in allusion to the shape of the corolla). Srire. 
Coccanthera, Hypocyrta (in part). Obd. Qemeracese. A 
small genus (five species) of stove, herbaceous plants, found 
creeping or climbing over rocks and trees in Brasil and 
Guiana. Flowers whitish, solitary in the axils, shortly 
pedicellate ; calyx free, with five linear segments ; corolla 
tube declinate or decurved, the throat rather broad, the 
limb oblique, with five spreading lobes. Leaves opposite, 
entire, often rather small and slightly fleshy. For culture 
of C.‘ gracilis, the only species introduced, see Gesnera. 

C. gracilis (slender). Jl. creamy-white, spotted with orange on 
the under-side of the tube within ; peduncles short, red. single or 
in pairs, one-flowered. June. 1. opposite, thick, fleshy, ovate, 
dark green above, pale and often blotched with red beneath. 
Stem branched, terete, purplish-brown, rooting from below the 
insertion of the leaves. Organ Mountains, I860. Syn. Hypocyrta 
gracilis (B. M. 4531). 

CODON 1UM. A synonym of Schospfia (which see). 

CODON OFHOHA. A synonym of Falla vana (which 
see). 

CODONOFSXS. This genus includes about a dozen 
species, natives of the Himalayas, Yunan, Mandschuria, 
and Japan. To those described on p. 356, Vol. I., the 
following should be added : 

C. olcmatldeais probably only a form of C. ovata. 

C. lanceolate (lanceolate). Jl. forming a short, simple raceme ; 
corolla pale lilac outside, violet inside, the segments ovate- 
deltoid. 1. on the stems alternate, those on the branchless 
approximating, shortly petiolAte, oblong-lanceolate, lin. to 2in. 
long, entire or remotely crenulate. Stems twining, 2ft. to 3ft 
long, purplish. China (cultivated in Japan), 1861. Tuberous- 
rooted. SYN. Carnpanumcra lanccolata (F. d. S. 927). 

C. ovata (ovate). Jl. pale blue ; corolla broadly campanulate, lin. 
to ljin. long; peduncles 3in. to 6in. long, terminal. 1. ovate, iin. 
to fin. long, alternate and opposite, obtuse or acute, hairy on 
* both surfaces ; petioles iin. to fm. long. Stems 6in. to 12in. long, 
decumbent, then erect. Himalayas, 1856. Half-hardy perennial. 
(G. C. 1856, p. 468.) 

CCELANTHA. A synonym of Gentiana (which see). 

CGESLEBOGYNE. Included under Alchornea (which 
see). 

CGESLXA. Syn. Bothriochilus. Of this genus there are 
about half-a-dozen species, natives of the West Indies, 
Central America, and Mexico. To those described on p. 356, 
Vol. I., the following should be added : 

C. bella (beautiful). 1 three or four, erect, 2in. long ; perianth 
yellowish-white, with rose-purple tips to the segments, and 
having an orange mid-lobe to the lip, tubular below, funnel- 
shaped alK>ve; scape 2in. to 4in. long, clothed with brown 
sheaths. Autumn to December. 1. several, 6in. to lOin. long, 
elongate-ensiform, acuminate. Pseudo-bulbs l£in. to 2in. long, 
globose or ovoid. lie St. Catherine, 1882. (B. M. 6628; 

W. O. A. ii. 51.) Syns. Bifrenaria bella (L. J. F. iii, 325), Both- 
riochilus hellos. 

C. Moore ana, a garden form, is also in cultivation. 

CGESLXOFSXS. C. hyacxnthosma thrives under oool- 
house treatment. 

CCEIiOGIaOSSUM. Included under Habenaria 
(which see). 

CCEIiOGYNXa. Syns, Acanthoglossum, Chelananthera 
(in part). This genus embraces about fifty species, broadly 
dispersed over the East IndieB and the Malayan Archi- 
pelago, one extending as far as South China. 

The majority of the dwarf -growing section of Coelogynes 
are best grown in pots or pans. The taller and more 
robust-growing varieties, such as C. Dayana , C. Massan- 
yeana, C. tomentosa, and the more recently introduced 
C. Veitchii , with its charming pendulous spikes of pure 
white flowers, are certainly better accommodated in 
baskets, which may be suspended near the roof -glass. The 


Coeloffyne — continued. 

plants under these conditions are brought nearer .the light, 
which greatly assists them in maturing their growths, and 
thus induces them to flower more freely. Moreover, when 
the flowers are expanded, the baskets are more easily 
removed to positions in which to display their racemes of 
flower to the best advantage. The usual mixture of peat 
and Bphagnum is the best potting material. 

C. panaurata does best when placed on a block or teak 
raft, arranged horizontally on the stages, or suspended from 
the roof. A small quantity of fibrous peat and living 
sphagnum should be packed carefully and firmly around tho 
base of the plant, to retain the desirable moisture at the 
roots. It requires a hot, humid atmosphere at all seasons 
of the year. 

To those described on pp. 356-8, Vol. I., the following 
should be added : 

C. Balfburlana (Balfour’s). JL coloured cinnabar, orange, and 
white, disposed in long, arched spikes. 1896. Described as a 
free-flowering and distinct species, but habitat not recorded. 

C. blrmanlca (Birina). Jl. having a shortly-toothed front border 
to the lip, and a nearly entire border round the anther ; along 
the crests are several brown spots on a white ground. Birina, 
1883. Probably only a trifling variety of C. prcecoz. 

C. bornetinsls (Bornean). Jl. small ; sepals and petals whitish ; 
lip marked with reddish-brown : raceme about 5in. long. 1. obovate. 
Pseudo-bulbs ovoid, two-leaved. Borneo, 1893. 

C. earlnata (keeled). JL, sepals and petals whitish-Jreen, lin. 
long ; lip spotted with brown, three-lobed ; scape 4in. to 8in. long, 
six-flowered. 1. oblong-lanceolate, 5in. long. Pseudo-bulbs four- 
angled, 2in. long, two-leaved. New Guinea, 1895. 


C. oonoolor (one-coloured). Jl., sepals and petals dark rose ; lip 
dark rose, with yellow blotches, in which are several brownish- 
crimson spots, elegantly fringed, the crest pale yellow. L (and 
pseudo-bulbs) as in C. prcecox. India. Syn. Plcione concolor 
C. ooronarla. (crowned). A synonym of Trichosma mavis. 


. Clarkil (Clark’s). Jl., sepals and petals light brown ; lip of a 
jeUowish-brown, margined with brown. Habitat not recorded, 



Fig. 272. (Xeloqyne cristata. 


C. cristate. The habit of this beautiful and easily-grown species 
is shown in Fig. 272. 

C. c. alba (white). Jl. wholly white. Winter and spring. 
India. (L., t. 173; W. O. A. iL 54.) Syn. C. e. hololeuca. 
Soe Fig. 273. 

C. C. oitrlna (citron-colour). /I. having the centre of the lip 
stained delicate lemon-colour. Nepaul. Syn. C. e. Lemoniana. 

C. o. hololeuca (wholly white). A synonym of C. c. alba. 

C. c. Lemonlana (Lemon’s). A synonym of C. e. citrina. 

C. 0. major (larger). Jl. larger than in the type, with much 
broader and stouter sepals and petals. India. 

C. O. marimfl. (greatest). A large-flowered variety, with un- 
usually broad sepals ana petals, and shallow side lobes to the 
lip. 1886. 

C. ouprea (coppery). Jl. somewhat resembling those of C. spedost t 
but reduced m size, drooping ; stalks bearing five to eight bracts. 
1. oblong. Pseudo-bulbs long, Onion-like. 1892. 

C. Dayana (Day's). Jl. light ochreous ; sepals and petals llgulate, 
acute ; lip broad, three-lobed, the side lobes striped dark brown, 
wavy, the middle lobe reniform, crenulate, with a dark brown 
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Coelogyne — continued, 

crescent, two keels running from the base of the lip to the base 
of the middle lobe, vhere they divide into six; inflorescence 
long, lax, many-flowered. 1. stalked, oblong, acuminate. 
Pseudo-bulbs long, narrow, fusiform. Borneo, 1884. (O. G. 
n. s., xxvL, p. 44 ; W. O. A. vi. 247.) 


G. elate (tall).* Jl. medium-sized; sepals and petals white, 
narrowish ; lip white, with a forked, yellow band m the centre, 
and two orange-striped crests on the disk ; racemes erect, spring- 
ing with the leaves from the apex of the pseudo-bulbs. 1. sword- 
shaped, striated. PBeudo-buibs tall, oblong, angled. Tongoo, 
Darjeeling (8000ft. to 9000ft.), 1837. (B. M. 50)1.) 


C. Slegani (elegant). A synonym of C. Huettneriana. 

C. fimbriate (fringed). Jl., sepals yellowish-green or brownish, 
ovate-lanceolate, jin. long; petals filiform ; lip yellow, streaked 
with reddish-brown, the mid-lobe fringed, scape lin. to 2in. long, 
one-flowered. October and November. 1. sessile, 2in. to 5in. 
long, lanceolate. Pseudo-bulbs ovoid-oblong, fin. to l£in. long. 
Khasia and China. (B. R. 868.) 


C. flavida (yellowish). Jl. yellow, £in. across, sub-erect ; scape 
slender, eight- to ten-flowered. Spring. 1. 3in. to 6in. long, 
petiolate, narrow-lanceolate, acuminate. Pseudo-bulbs lin. to 
£in. long, distant, on a slender, scaly rhizome. Sikkim Himalaya, 
Ac., 1838. 



FlO. 273. CfELOOYNK CRISTATA ALDA. 


G. flexnoaa (flexuoua) JL white, with a slight yellow stain across 
the middle of the lip, extended as a narrow line on either side of 
the disk to near the base, at which point the lip is very sharply 
constricted, producing a narrow, transverse channel underneath. 
Java, 1892. 

G. Foersterm&nnl (Fogretermann’s.) Jl. white, with some 
yellowish-brown on the disk of the lip ; sepals and petals ligulate, 
acute; lip trifld, the lateral laciniie rounded, tne middle one 
rounded and apiculate; peduncles sometimes forty-flowered. 
L cartilaginous, ribbed, lift, long, 3in. or more wide, on very 
short petioles. Sunda Islands, 1887. 


C. f nligin osa (sooty). Jl. expanding one at a time, 2in. across ; 
sepals and petals brownish-wnite, with a rosy tinge ; lip similarly 
coloured, the mid-lobe deep reddish-brown; racemes shorter 
than the leaves, two- or three-flowered. 1. broadly lanceolate, 
5in. to 7in. long. Pseudo-bulbs 2in. to 3in. long. Northern 
India, 1838. (RM. 4440 ; L. J. F., t. 7.) 

C. jglandnlosa (glandular). Jl. pure white, liin. in diameter, 
disposed in a nodding raceme; front lobe of the lip ovate, 
marked on the disk with yellow lines. 1. oblong-lanceolate. 
Pseudo-bulbs ovate, sulcate. Nilghiri Mountains, 1882. 

C. grarnlnlfolla (Grass-leaved).* JL nearly 2in. across the petals ; 
sepals white, narrowly oblong-lanceolate, acute ; petals similar, 
but rather narrower ; lip three-lobed, the lateral lobes white, 
streaked purple, oblong, the middle one orange-yellow, with 
three purple ridges ; raceme two* to four-flowerea ; scape lin. 
to 2in. long. January. 1. two, Grass-like, 1ft. to lift. long. 
Pseudo-bulbs lin. to liin. long. Moulmein, 1888. (B. M. 7006.) 

G. Hookerl&na braohyglosea (short-lipped X Jl-, lip white, 
with light sulphur on the disk, and with several reddish -brown 
spots, open, not at all abruptly convolute, yet the upright sides 
of the lip show lobes. 1887. 


Ccelogyne — continued. 

C. Huettneriana (Huettner’s). Jl. white, eight to ten In a 
raceme ; lip toothed, with a rounded-ovate mid-lobe ; bracts lin. 
long, cymbiform ; scape 7in. long. 1. petiolate, oblong-lanceolate. 
Pseudo-bulbs fusiform, much wrinkled. Tenasserim. Syn. 
C. elegant. 

G. hnmills albata (white-clothed). In this variety the sepals 
and petals are snowy-white, and the lip is white, with light 
mauve-purple, radiating lines of small, confluent spots, and 
with an orange spot on each side of the anterior part. 

C. javaniea (Javanese). Jl. yellowish-green, with a white lip 
and column ; lip fringed and bearded ; column pet&loid ; scape 
one-flowered, with leafless membranous sheaths often piercing 
the dead leaves. Pseudo-bulbs spherical, h. 2i n. to 4in. Java. 

C. lac tea (milky). Jl., sepals and petals creamy-white, faintly 
tinged yellow ; side laciniee of lip light ochre, veined brown, mid- 
lacuiise bright yellow at base. 1. 7in. to 8in. long, very thick, 
cuneate-oblong, acute, petiolate. Pseudo-bulbs light green, 
plump, short, wrinkled. Birma, 1883. 

C. lamellate (lamellate). Jl. whitish-green ; sepals and petals 
oblong-lanceolate, keeled, l£in. long ; lip three-lobed, cor- 
rugated ; scape erect, three-flowered. New Hebrides, 1896. 

C. lentiglnoea (freckled). JL liin. in diameter: sepals and 
petals pale green or straw-coloured ; side-lobes of lip margined 
with brown, the large mid-lobe white with orange blotches; 
broadly clawed : raceme (including the scape) 4in. to 5in. long, 
sheathed up to tne flowers, which numbdr five to eight. 1. linear- 
oblong, 6in. to 8in. long. Pseudo-bulbs 3in. to 4in. long, obtusely 
four-angled. Tenassenm, 1847. (B. M. 5958.) 

G. Lowil (Low's). A synonym of C. asperata. 

G. ltxrlda (lurid). Jl. } sepals and petals greenish-yeHow, tinged 
with purple ; lip white and purplish, three-lobed. Origin not 
recorded. 1896. (L. 1896, t. 532.) 

C. maoulate alba (white). A variety having white flowers. 
1893. 

G. m. Arthuriana (Arthur Veitch’a) Jl. smaller than in the 
type, having purple lines on the petals, and a continuous purple 
band around the front margin of the lip. 1881. 

G. m* virginea (virgin-white). Jl., lip tinted with light sulphur, 
the nearly evanescent, purple lines in the middle very few. 1887. 



Fig. 274 . Oklooynk Mass an gran a. 


C. Mamangeana. A flower of this fine Malayan species is 
shown in Fig. 274. 

C. Mayeriana (Mayer’s) Jl. having green sepals and petals, and 
a green and black lip, resembling those of C pandurata. Tropical 
Asia, 1894. 

C. Micholltzli (Micholitz’s). A provisional name for what is 
described as a new introduction from “the Bast." In habit it 
resembles C. barbata, and is said to have “scapes 2ft. high, 
bearing large, pure white flowers." 1895. 

C. MomIsq (Mrs. Moss's) JL pure white, liin. across, with a 
yellow, crescent-shaped mark on the lip ; raceme 6in. long, about 
six-flowered. 1. 6in. long. Pseudo-bulbs liin. long, ovate, two- 
leaved. Nilghiri Mountains, 1894. Allied to C. nervosa. (G. C. 
1894, xv., p. WO.f. 49.) 

C. nervosa (nerved). Jl., sepals and petals white, acute, the 
former lin. to liin. long ; lip white and yellowish-brown ; bracts 
very large ; scape erect, sheathed up to the few flowers. 
1. oblong-lanceolate, 4in. to 6in. long. Pseudo-bulbs, 2in. to 3in. 
long, ovoid, curved. Nilghiri Mountains. 

G. OOhraeea (ochreous). Jl. white, very fragrant, produced in erect 
racemes of &Dout seven or eight ; lip having two horseshoe- 
shaped blotches on the disk, vvnich are bright ochreous-yellow, 
bordered orange. 1. two or three, lanceolate. Pseudo-bulbs 
small, oblong. North-east India, 1844. (B. M. 4661 ; B. R. 1846, 
69 ; L. J. F. 342.) 
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, petiolate, lanceolate! 
4ic, ovoid or oblong, 


Ccslogyne — continued. 

C. pdtMtea (half -moon-like), Jl. resembling those of C. pandu- 
rata, except in the lip, which is creamy-white with yellowish- 
brown markings. Pseudo-bulbs crescent-shaped, rather wide 
and flat, concave, forming receptacles for water. Borneo, 1880. 
(L. vi., t. 258.) 

C. prssooz (early). The correct name of the plant described on 
p. 358, Yol. I., as C. Wallichiana. 

C. p. tenera (slender), Jl. pale lilac and yellow, having a few 
purple-mauve blotches on the lip. 1883. 

C. prolifora (proliferous). JL greenish-yellow, small ; scape long, 
slender, many-flowered. 1. 3in. to 7in. long, ] ' ’ ’ * * 

Pseudo-bulbs l£in. to 2£in. long, distan 
compressed. Tropical Himalayas, 1837. 

C. pnlohella (rather pretty). Jt. pure white, with the exception 
of a brown blotch on the disk of the lip and a smaller one at the 
base ; scapes terminal, slender, bearing several flowers. 1. rather 
thick, oblong-lanceolate. Pseudo-bulbs ovoid-oblong, two- 
leaved. 1898. 

C. purpnrasoens (purplish). JL nearly white, small ; scape Sin. 
to 4in. long, one- to three-flowered. L lln. to 4in. long, £in. to 
£in. broad, coriaceous, ofteu purplish. Pseudo-bulbs very 
slender, one-leaved. Ceylon. 

C. rlgida (rigid). JL yellow, with three red ridges on the disk of 
the lip ; sepals £ln. long ; scape (with the drooping raceme) 6in. 
to 8in. long, rigid. 1. petiolate,. elliptic-lAnceolate, 4in. to 6in. 
l<m^. Pseudo-bulhs 3ip. to 5in. long, narrow-oblong. Tenasserim, 

C. Rocbnsseni (Rochussen’s). JL pedicellate, pendulous ; sepals 
keeled, acuminate ; petals smaller ; raceme very long, flexuous. 
1. elliptic, lanceolate, or oblong-lanceolate. Pseudo-bulbs ovate 
or oblong, angled, two-leaved. Java. 

C. R o ml an a (Ross’s). JL, sepals and petals creamy -white, 
ligulate, acute ; lip mostly ochre, the disk, broad claw, and top 
of the mid-lacinia white ; column white, with a brown mid-line in 
front ; bracts linear, acuminate. 1. two, long-petiolate, cuneate- 
oblong-lanceolate, acute, more than 1ft. long and l£in. broad. 
Pseudo-bulbs 2in. to 3in. long, nearly obpyrifonn. Binna, 1884. 
(B. M. 7172.) 

C. Rnmphli (Rumphius’). Jl. disposed in a spike 6in. long ; sepals 
and petals apple-green, the former lanceolate, the latter linear: 
lip pandurate, the side lobes spotted with red, the middle one 
pure white. 1. 1ft. long, obovate. Pseudo-bulbs oblong. 
Amboyna, re-introduced 1896. 

C. salmonioolor (salmon-coloured). JL salmon-coloured, solitary, 
the three-lobed lip being somewhat tessellated with brown. 

— 11 ' * at base, 

ed. Java 

speciosa , but smaller. 

C- Sander® (Mrs. Sander's). JL white, 2in. across, with a yellow 
blotch on the lip and a fringe of long, brown hairs on the three 
parallel keels ; scapes erect. 1. ovate-lanceolate. Pseudo-bulbs 
ovate, tapering, 3in. to 4in. long. Upper Biraia, 1893. Allied to 
C - . <?.C. 1893, PP. 336, 360, f. 52 ; J. H. 1893, xxvi., 

p. olo, 1. uU , xv. t. 00.) 


(Ulterior lacinia yellow, with a few white marks, and having 
yellow crests ; peduncles sometimes nine-flowered. 1. petiolate 
enneate-oblong acute, chartaceous. Pseudo-bulbs fusiform- 
cylindncal, two-leaved. Sun da Isles, 1887. 

C. sparaa (sparse). Jl white; lip three-lobed, having a brown 


cwuw. 8 wuwua,oui. w Hin. long, lin. broad. 
Pseudo-bulbs glaucous, fusiform. Philippines, 1883/ A charming 
dwarf plant. 

C# -teUf^i^r-Uke), sepals and petals green; lip white, 
marked with brown lines on the side lpbes. Pseudo-bulbs 
tetragonal. Borneo, 1886. 

C. Swa nlan a (J. M. Swan’s). JL 2in. across; sepals white, 
lin. long ; petals white, narrower ; lip pale brown, darker round 
the margins and tips of the lobes ; column yellow ; raceme 1ft 

m g Vx ni ? ny * fl0 i W ! re<L ^ ay and June * 1 two, 6in. to 8in. long* 
elliptic-lanceolate ; petioles 2in. to 3in. long. Pseudo-bulbs 3Ain! 

LTii.!°t. tr glei PhUipp,ne L " and8 ' 

scapes, one-leaved pseudo-bulbs, Ac. * 

a as 

narrow, the mid-lobe broad ; column white ; raceme manyl 
flowered, pendulous. 1. 6in. to 8in. long, lanceolate, petiolate. 
Pseudo-bulbs 3in. to 5in. long, narrow-ovoid. Singapore, 1842. 

€?. t hnnlana (Thunia-like). A synonym of C. xmijlora . 


Coelogyne — continued. 

racemes pendulous, the rachis and pedicels roughly tomentose. 
L 9in. to 12in. long, variable. Pseudo-bulbs elongated-ovoid, 
2in. to3in. long. Borneo, 1873. 

O. unlflora (one-flowered). JL white or flesh-coloured ; sepals 
lin. long ; lip having three to seven orange spots ; scape £in. to 
lin. long, one- or two-flowered. L 3in. to oin. long, erect, narrow- 
lauceolate. Pseudo-bulbs lin. to 2in. long, ovoid, crowded. 
India. (R. X. O. i., t 46.) Syn. C. thuniana. 

C. Veitchil (Yeitch’s). Jl. pure white, about lin. in diameter; 
racemes drooping, 2ft. long, many-flowered. 1. lanceolate, 6in. 
long. Pseudo-bulbs fusiform, 4in. long. New Guinea, 1895. 

O. ventriooM (big-bellied). A synonym of Pholidota ventricosa. 
C. vir gln a lln (virgin-white). A provisional name for an imported 
plant described as having pnre white flowers In the way of 
C. cristate, and deliciously fragrant. Habitat not recorded, 1896. 

The following are also in cultivation at Kew : C. asperate Suma- 
tra na, C. conjerta , and C. Lauterbachiana . 

C4ELOSTYLX8. A synonym of Spigelia (which 

see). 

COETANEOUS. Contemporary ; of the same age. 

COFFEA. About & soore species, natives of tropical 
Asia and Africa and the Masoarene Islands, form this genus. 
Flowers white. Fruit globose or oblong, dry or fleshy, two- 
stoned. To the species described on p. 358, Vol. I., the 
following should be added : 

C. arabloa (Arabian). This is partly synonymous with C. liberica. 
and partly with C. stenophylla. 

C. Stenophylia (narrow-leaved). Jl. Jin. long, one to three 
together, sub-sessile, in axillary clusters, fr. Ain. long, black 


the two indigenous West African species, which. In point of 
commercial value, may prove a formidable rival to the Arabian.’* 
(B. M. 7475.) 

COHORT. In botany, this term is used for a group of 
natural orders within a class. See Class. 

COIX. Syn. Lithagrostis. Three or four Bpecies are 
included in this genus. Spikelets unisexual, monoecious, 
spicate, the upper ones mostly males, the females one or two 
at the base of the spike ; glumes four. 

CORE. An excellent fuel for nearly all kinds of hot- 
water boilers, and in the neighbourhood of gasworks may be 
cheaply purchased. Probably it is next to Anthracite for 
heating, economy, and cleanliness, being practioally smoke- 
less, and requiring little attention. 

COLA. Kola Nut-tree. Syns. Lunanea, Siphoniopsis. 
Half-a-dozen tropical African species compose this genus. 
Flowers fascicled in the axils, shortly cymose, or sub- 
paniculate ; calyx usually five-cleft; petals wanting 
Leaves entire or lobed. 

COLAX HARRXSONXJE. A synonym of Biffce- 
naria Harris oniss (which see). 

__ COLCHICUM. About thirty species, natives of 
Europe, West and Central Asia, and North Africa, are here 
included. To those described on p. 359, Yol. I., the following 
should be added : 

C. agripplnam (Wild Olive-like). Jl., two to four to a spathe • 
penanth tube whitish. 2in. to 4in. long, the limb of a beautiful 
lilac-purple tessellated with white, lAfe. to 2£in. long. Autumn. 

•; three or four, vernal, sub-erect, lanceolate, 6in. to 9in. long. 
Corm ovoid, lin. to l£in. thick. Origin unknown. An old 
favourite in English gardens. . Syn. C. tesseUatum. 

C. alpinum parvnlum (rather small). Jl. pale lilac, smaller 
and leaves narrower than in the type. Italy, Ac., 1884. 

C. BornmiiUerl # (Bornmtiller’s). This closely resembles 
MaT C Orient °1^2 lCh * ** perhaps merely a geographical form. 

C. byzantinum oUloloom (glicianX Jt. as laige as those of 

C. specicsum. Asia Minor, 1896. A handsome variety. 

C. candid n m (white). A synonym of C. laetum. 

C. eauoaalonm (Caucasian). A synonym of Merendera 
caucasica. 

C* oUlcionm (Cilician). A form of C. byzantinum. 

(Crocu, ' flowere<| ) < B - M - 257J > A synonym of " 

C. DeeaUnel (Decaisne’sX * 
tube much longer than the wu 

are lain, to 2in. long) ; stamens mther shorfer than the periantli. 
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ColoMcnm — continued, 

L 6in. to 8in. long, lin. to ljin. broad, lanceolate, attenuated 
above. Orient, 1892. 

C. ffcsetoulare (fascicled). Jt. white, numerous, fascicled ; 
perianth tube two-and-a-half times longer than the limb, the 


l. five to seven, lanceolate, 6in. long, six to ten lines broad 
Syria, Ac., 1896. According***) J. G. Baker, this is merely a 
form of C. montanum. 

C. lsotum (pleasing). ft'. often pale lilac (or white, flushed with 
pale rose), many to a spathe ; perianth tube 2in. to 6in. long, the 
limb 2in. to 24in. long, the segments £in. to &ln. broad. Autumn. 
1. four to six, ungulate, sub-erect, sometimes 1ft. long and lin. to 
2in. broad. Leafy stem at length 5in. to 61n. long. Corn l£in. to 
2in. thick. Tauria, 1897. Syn. C. candidum. 

C. lattfollnm (broad-leaved). A synonym of C. Sibthorpii. 

C. montannm (of Linnaeus). A synonym of Merendera Bulbo - 
codium. 

C. montannm Ritohii (Bitch’s), jt. pink or rarely white; 
filaments crested at base. Asia Minor, 1897. 

C. Parkftnsoni is a form of C. variegatum. 

C. JMUrvnlnm (rather small). A form of C. alpinum. 

C. proonrrens (running), ft. one to a spathe ; perianth tube 
pale, 4in. long, the segments bright lilac, lin. long. Autumn. 
X. appearing in spring, three to a sheath, linear, Jin. broad, dull 
glaucous- green. Smyrna. Syn. Merendera evMi/era (of 
gardens). 


C. Ritohii (Bitch’s). A form of C. montanum. 

O. Sibthorpii (Sibthorp’s). jt. three or four in a spat 
lated with lilac-purple ; perianth tube often 6in. long, 
l|in. to 2in. long. Autumn. 1. four or five, broa- 


shaped, appea 
and Armenia, 1890. Syn. £ latifolium. 

C. tOMeUatnm (tessellated). A synonym of C. agrippinum. 


thorp’s), jt. three or four in a spathe, tessel- 
■ple ; perianth tube often 6in. long, the limb 
. Autumn. 1. four or five, broadly strap- 
in spring. Corm l£in. to 2in. thick. Greece 
. Syn. C. latifolium. 


C. Troodii (Trood’s). ft. numerous; perianth white, l£in. in 
diameter, the segments narrow-oblong. Autumn. 1. appearing 
in spring, 6in. to 12in. long, Jin. to lin. broad, strap-shaped, 
obtuse, dark green. Corm depressed-globose. Cyprus, 1886. 
(B. M. 6901. ) 

COLEA. Nine or ten species, natives of the Maseareno 
Islands, are inoluded in this genus. To those described on 
p. 360, Vol. I., the following snonld bo added : 

C. manxitiana (Mauritian), ft. (lark rose, shortly pedicellate, 
fascicled on the stems; corolla glabrous. /. oblong, waited. 
/., leaflets in whorls of three, almost sessile, elliptic-lanceolate, 
acuminate. Mauritius. 


COLEBROOKIA. Sir J. D. Hooker regards this as a 
mouotypic gonus, C. temifolia not being specifically distinct 
from C. oppositifolia. 

COLENSOA (named in honour of the Jfcev. W. Colenso, 
who assisted Hooker in the investigation of the botany of 
New Zealand). Obd. Campanulacese. A monotypio genus. 
The species is a glabrous, erect herb, snffrntescent at base. 
It will thrive in sandy loam, and would probably suooeed in 
the open air, in a warm, sheltered place. Propagated by 
seeds or by cuttings. 

C. plmaloldes (Physalis-like). Jt. very pale bluish, ljin. long* 
bilabiate, the upper lip divided into two linear lobes ; stamens 
free of the corolla tube, the filaments scarcely connate ; racemes 
short, terminal, leafless, few-flowered. Summer. Jr. a violet, 
globose berry, crowned by the linear, green calyx teeth. 1. alter- 
nate, petiolate, elliptic-ovate, acute, doubly serrated, 4in. to 6in. 
long. A. 2ft. to 3ft. New Zealand, 1886. (B. M. 6864.) 

COLEOFHORA HEHEBOBIELLA. See Fear 
Insects. 


Coleus — continued, 

species and varieties described on p. 361, Vol. I., the fol- 
lowing (all perennials) should be added : 

C. Gibsonil (Gibson's). An ornamental plant, having the leaves 
blotched and veined with purplish-crimson. Native country 
% uncertain, 1866. (F. M., t. 338.) 

C. Penzigll (Penzig’s). ft., lower lip bright violet, tin. long, the 
upper one Smaller, reflexed ; whorls simple, eight-flowered, 
forming a lax raceme 6in. to 8m. long. -Autumn. T. ovate. 2£n. 
to 3in. long, crenate, pubescent, narrowed suddenly to a winged 
' petiole. Stems clothed with spreading hairs. Mountains of 
Abyssinia (?), 1893. Perennial. 

C. spioatos (spiked). JL £in. long ; whorls in a dense, cylindric, 
spike-like, villous thyrse, 8in. long. /. sub-sessile, obovate, 
ovate, or orbicular. 3£m. long, glabrous, fleshy, entire or crenate. 
Stem very stout, villous or gjahrate, 6in. to 12m. high, simple or 
branched. South Deccan. Perhaps the typical species is not in 
cultivation. 

C. 8. Rondinelia (Bondinella). it. blue, disposed in racemes. 
1 . fleshy. A. 8in. Abyssinia, 1895. A bushy herbaceous plant. 
(B. G. 1896, p.358, f. 62.) 

C. thyrsoidena (thyrsoid). ft. blue, shortly pedicellate ; corolla 
about iin. long, the mouth bilabiate ; raceme about 3in. broad, 
the branchlets sub-erect or spreading. February, 1., lower 
ones 7in. long, ovate-cordate, acuminate, coarsely tabulate and 
crenate ; petioles 2in. or more in length ; upper leaves smaller, 
with more deeply-cleft margins. Stem, petioles, and in- 
florescence pubescent. A. 2ft. to 3ft. British Central Africa, 
1897. (B. M. 7672.) 

COLIC BOOT. See Aletrls f&rinosa. 

COLIbABIUX (from collum, a nook, and lalnum , a lip ; 
in allusion to the basal part of the lip encircling the 
column). Obd. Orchidew. A small genus (two species) of 
stove, terrestrial Orchids, natives of India, Java, and 
Borneo. Flowers in & long raceme on a tall scape ; lateral* 
sepalB adnate to the trumpet-shaped foot of the long, in- 
curved column, to which the short lip is also jointed; 
pollinia two. Leaf plicate. C. simplex is the better known 
species. C. nebulosum is in the Kew Collection. For 
culture see Cataaetnm. 

C. Simplex (undivided). Jt., sepals and petals greenish-yellow, 
with purple and brown blotches ; lip white ; column white, purple 
at base ; peduncle tumid at base, racemose at apex. 1. oblong, 
acute, wavy, green, with darker blotches. Borneo, 1881. 

COLLADOEIA (of Sprongel). A synonym of F&ll- 
courea (which see). 

COLUSA. Included under Galactia (which see). 
COLLAR! A (of Herbert). Included under Bomarea 
(w’hich see). 

COLLANIA (of Sell lilies). A synonym of Urceolina 
(which see), the correct n&mo of C. UreeoUtla being U. pen- 
dula. 

COLLAR. Tho lino of junction between n stem and a 
root. 

COLLATERAL. Side by side. 

COLLEMBOLA, or SFRIE OT AILS. These arc 
minute insects belonging to tho Aptera , and are often found 
in damp spots in the garden. Two out of the throe families 
into which the Sub-Order Collembola is divided are capable 
of leaping ; but the remaining one, Lipuridw , does not 
possess the power of doing bo. Like Aptera generally, 
these insects feed upon both animal and vegetable refuse : 
they cannot be regarded as destructive. Species of 
Lipuridw are sometimes found in Mushroom -houses, and 
may be found working up in minute heaps between the 
brickB, when these are employed. 

COLLETOTRICHUX LINDEMUTHIANUM. 
See Bean Anthracnose. 


COLEOFHYLLUX. A synonym of Cfclldanthus 

(which see). 

COLEOSFADIX (from koleos , a sheath, and spadix; 
in allusion to the inflorescence). Ord. Palmse. A mono- 
tvpic genus The species, C. onineneis , is in the Kew 
Collection, but is not in general cultivation. 

COLBOSFORXUM. Inoluded under Feridermlum 
(which see). - 

COLEUS. About fifty species are includod in this 
genus, natives of tropical Asia, Africa, and (one) Australia. 
It differs from Plectanthus only in the nlaments being 
combined below into a sheath around the style. To the 


COLLYRIS. A synonym of Disohidla (which see). 

COLOCASIA. The five species of this genus are 
indigenous to tropical America, one being cultivated in all 
warm regions. To those described on pp. 362-3, Vol. I., tho 
following should be added : 

C. Devansayana (Devansaye’s). 1. ample, erect, peltate, ovate, 
acute, cordate-sagittate at base, highly glabrous, green, the 
sinus large, triangular ; primary veins three or four on both 
sides, produced on the lower surface, brown ; petioles elongated, 
terete, sheathing at base, coppery-brown. Caudex short and 
thick. New Guinea, 1886. (I. H. 1886, 60L) 

C. eoculenta and C. nyxnphieifolia are varieties of 
C. antiquorum. 

C. odorata. The correct name is Alocasia odora. 
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COLOCTVTH. See Citrullus Colocynthis. 

COLOFHONIA. A synonym of Canarlum (which 
see). 

COLORADO BEETLE. See Potato Beetle, 

Vol. III. 

COLFOON-TREE. See Elseodendron. 

COLQUHOUNIA. Three or four species, all natives 
of India, compose this genus. To the information given on 
p. 363, Vol. I., the following should be added : 

C. tomentoea (R. H. 1873, p. 131) is synonymous with 
C. coccinea. 

C. vestita (clothed). According to Sir J. D. Hooker, this is 
merely a woolly variety of C. coccinea. 

COLUMBINE, FEATHERED or TUFTED. 
See Thallctmm aquilegifolium. 

COLURIA. Laxmannia (of Fischer) is identical with 
this monotypic genus. 

COLUTEA. Eight or ten species have been described, 
but probably not more than half of them are distinct as 
such ; they are found in Central and Southern Europe and 
in temperate and sub -tropical Asia. To those described on 
p. 364, Vol. I., the following should be added. See also 
Sutherlandia and Swainsona. 

C. arboresoens melanooalyx fdark-calyxed). A variety 
having the calyx and pedicles clothed with dark hairs. Asia 
Minor, 1892. 

C. frutescens (shrubby). A synonym of Sntherlandia fruteecens. 

C. longialata Hong- winged). This species, which is probably a 
native of Asia Minor or the Balkan Peninsula, is closely related 
to C. arboresoens. 1896. 

COLVILLEA (named in honour of Sir Charles Col- 
ville, Governor of the Mauritius). Ord. Leguminosse. A 
monotypic genus. This species is a stove, unarmed tree, 
thriving in any fairly good compost. Propagation is 
effected by cuttings, inserted in Band, under a boll-glasB, in 
heat ; or by seeds when these are to be had. 

G. raoemosa (racemose), Jl. bright scarlet, showy, much 
crowded: racemes axillary and terminal,* lift long, simple 
or branched. April and May. L alternate, remote, spreading, 
oblong-ovate, 3ft long, biplnnate, the lower ones reflexed; 
pinrn© twenty to thirty pairs, opposite, 4in. long, with 
twenty to twenty-eight pairs of linear leaflets iin. long. h. 40ft 
to 50ft Mauritius. (B. M. 3325-6.) 

COMANTHOSFHACE. Ord. Labiates. A genus 
ombracing four species of greenhouse or hardy under- 
shrubs, natives or Japan. C. japonica (B. M. 7463), a 
small plant with hoary branches and inflorescence, is 
grown at Kew, but is of no particular horticultural value. 

^ COXAROUNA ODORATA. A synonym of Dip- 
teryx odorata (which see). 

COMARUX. This g< mus is included by Bentham and 
Hooker under FotentlHa (which see), the correct name 
of C. pabistre being P. Comarum. 

COMATOGLOSSUM. A synonym of Talisla (which 
see). 

COMB PERN. See ScHlmaa. 

COXBRETUK. Poivrea should be included here, 
according to Bentham and Hooker. The genus embraces 
about 120 species, common in tropical America, Africa, and 
Asia, and in South Africa, but not in Australia or Polynesia. 

C. cooolnenm (scarlet). The correct name of Poivrea ooccinea. 

C. oomoeum (crowded). Jl. of a beautiful intense scarlet, 
crowded on the elongated spikes, which form a compound 
]>onicle ; bracts lanceolate. May to August. 1. opposite, oblong, 
acute, entire, glabrous when adult, sub-cordate at base, shortly 
petiolate. Branchlets pubescent, h. 20ft. Sierra Leone, 1822. 
(B. R. 1166.) Syn. Poivrea intermedia. 

C. nan rim (dwarf). Jl. white; petals narrow-obovate. far ex- 
ceeding the sepals ; raceme often sub-terminal and solitary, 6in. 
to 7in. long ; peduncle lin. to 2in. long. L opposite or alternate, 
typically 4m. by SAln.. but often smaller and narrower, varying 
from round-obovate to lanceolate, glabrous. Branches 6iu to 
18in. long. India, 1825. Plant decumbent. 


COMMELXNA. Syns. Ananihvpue , ErmUbia , Had* 
wigia. About ninety species of this genus have been 
described ; they are all tropical or sub-tropical. Flowers 
bine, yellowish, or rarely white, rather small, in usually bifid 
cymes, emerging one at a time from a terminal. complicate 
or funnel-shaped or cn collate spathe, those of the upper 
branch of the cyme small, deciduous, those of the lowor 
fertile ; sepals three, membranous, the two inner often 
connate at base; petals longer, one larger and often 
clawed ; stamens three perfect and two or three imperfect. 
Leaves ovate, lanceolate, or linear. To the species 
described on p. 365, Vol. I., the following should be aaded : 

C. nudiflora (naked-flowered). JL of a showy cobalt-blue. 
Argentina, 1897. A compact-growing species. Syn. C. Set - 
lovnana. 

C. pallida (pale). Jl. blue ; spathes oblong, acuminate, folded in 
two, pubescent. 1. almost petiolate, oblong, acute, pubescent on 
both sides ; sheaths violaceous, ciliated. Stem erect, branched, 
pubescent Mexico. Syn. C. rubens. 

C. rubona (reddish). A synonym of C. pallida. 

C. Sellowtana (Sellow’a). A synonym of C. nudijlora. 

G. tnberoaa (tuberous).* Jl sky-blue; spathes ovate-cordate, 
long-acuminate, corduplicate, ciliated. June and July. 1. oblong- 
lanceolate, acute ; sheaths pubescent and ciliated. Roots 
tuberous. Mexico, 1732. Half-hardy perennial. 

COMMERSONXA (named in honour of Philibert Com- 
merson, who died in 1727). Ord. Sterculiacess. A gqnns 
embracing abont eight species of stove troes or shrubs, 
natives of tropical Asia and Australia, and closely allied to 
RuUngxa. C. platyphylla (B. M. 1813) has boon introduced, 
bnt is probably not now cultivated. 

COMKIA. A synonym of Bxccecaria (which see). 

COMKIANTKUS. A synonym of RetlniphjUum 

(which see). 

COMMIPHORA. A synonym of Balsamodendron 

(which see). 

COMMON SWIFT MOTH ( Hevialus lupuUnus). 
Few insects are better known, at loast \>y sight, than the 
commoner species of this genus, by reason of the peculiar 
oscillating, hovering flight which characterises the males. 
The majority of gardeners and farmers, however, do not 
appear to be aware of the destructive propensities at least 
of the insect here described. It is the commonest of 
the five species found in this country, and is quite as 
destructive as its near relative, the Ghost Moth 
(H. Humuli). As with that insect, the caterpillars of the 
Common Swift principally attack grass in meadows, lawns, 
and cricket-grounds, though they frequently forsake such 
food for Lettuce* Mint, Parsley, Cauliflowers, Brussels 
Sprouts, and other winter vegetables, as well as Straw- 
berries. 

The Moths are on the wing from the end of May until 
well into June. There is nothing conspicuous about their 
colouring, and though they are of fairly large size (ljin. to 
ljin. in wing expanse), they would readily escape obser- 
vation were it not for the irregular flight of the males at 
twilight when in search of their mates. The females are 
less frequently seen, preferring to lie hidden amongst the 
food-plan tSj where by an odour they exhale they attract the 
males. Pairing having taken place, the eggs are laid, and 
this act is accomplished while the insects are on the wing 
and flying steadily along. These Moths are somewhat 
variable as to colour, though usually brown or reddish- 
brown, with a whitish stripe from the tip to the inner 
margin, and another running from the base, while abovo the 
stripe is an elongated spot. 

The caterpillars are slender, yellowish-white, and abont 
lin. long, and may be found from July at the roots of their 
food-plants, which quickly show signs of being preyed upon. 
They are very sensitive to the touch. The larv» have 
sixteen feet— six claw -feet, eight snoker-feet. and a pair 
situate at the hinder extremity of the body. They feed from 
July or August until spring, though they are somewhat 
susceptible to frosts. When full-fed they approach tho 
surface of the soil, and become pups in loosely-constructed 
silken cocoons. In this condition they are very restless, and 
may be observed wriggling abont in their oocoons. They 
are yellowish-brown. 

To deal with these pests is somewhat difficult, feeding, as 
thoy do, beneath the roots. In the case of grass, however, 
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Common Swift Moth— continued. 
applications of lime and soot (one part of the former to two 
parts of the latter) in spring would be of service. In 
gardens wood-ashes and soot scattered freely round the 
infested plants, and then hoed in, would render the ground 
undesirable. Insectivorous birds, again, would destroy large 
numbers if the soil round the plants could be hoed in spring 
as the larvae were about to change into pupae. Bee also 
Otter Moth, Vol. II. 

COMMON YELLOW UNDERWING. See Try- 
phmuk 

COMOSS. Growing in tufts ; bearing a tuft. 

COMPARETTIA. This genus embraces six Bpeoies, 
natives of the Andes of South America. Sepals erecto- 
patent, the dorsal one free, the lateral ones connate, 

8 reduced at base into a long, slender spur which is free of 
tie petals ; lip continuous with the base of the column, 
produced at base into two long, linear spurs, the lateral 
lobes rather broad, erect, the middle one spreading, very 
broad. To the species described on p. 366, Vol. I., the 
following should be added : 

C. rotes is a form of C. falcata . 

C. BPSOlOM (showy),* JL large and numerous ; sepals and petals 
light orange, with a cinnabar glow ; lip cinnabar, orange at base, 
the front lobe sub-quadrate and emarginate. aboutltin. wide, 
with a very short claw and a small keel between the basal 
auricles ; spur minutely pilose, upwards of liin. long ; racemes 
loose. Ecuador. A beautiful species. (W. O. A v., t. 233.) 

COMPASS PLANT. See Silphium laoiniatnm. 

COMPLANATE. Flattened vertically to a level 
surface above and below. 

COMPLETE. Furnished with calyx, corolla, stamens, 
and pistils. 


CONNECTIVE. That part of an anther which 
connects its two lobes ; a continuation of the filament. 

CONOCARFUS. A synonym of Leuoadendron 

(which see). 

CONOCLZNZUM. A synonym of Eupatorinm 

(which see). 

CONOPHALLUS. Included under Amorpho- 
phallns (which see). 

CON OPHABTN OIA. Included under TabemsB- 

montana (which see). 

CONOSTEPHIOPSIS. A synonym of Cono- 
stephium (which see). 

CONOSTYLIS (from konos , a cone, and stylos , a style ; 
the style is conical at the bottom). Ord. Hsemodoraceas. 
A genus embracing thirty -two species of greenhouse, 
herbaceous perennials, confined to Australia. flowers 
usually dull yellow, more or less plnmose-tomentose out- 
side, in a terminal head, rarely lengthening out into a 
shortly dichotomous cyme. Leaves in distichous or crowded 
tufts on a short rhizome or on a tufted or branched stem. 
Several of the species have been introduced, but they are 
not in general cultivation. 

CONOTRACKELUS NENUPHAR. See Plum 
Insect Pests. 

CON OTRICHXA. A synonym of Manettia (which 
see). 

CON V ALLART A. To the species described on p. 368, 
Vol. I., the following variety should be added. Several 
plants formerly known by this generic name are now 
referred to Maianthemum and Polygonatnm. 


COMP8ANTHUS. A synonym of Tr icy r tl s (which 
see). 


COMPSOA. A synonym of Tricyrtls (which see). 

COMPTO N IA . Bentham and Hooker include this 
genus under Myrloa (which see), the correct name being 
M. asplenifolia. 


CONANTHERA Syn. Cumingia. Three or four 
species, all Chilian, are included in this genus. 

CONCHXUM. A synonym of Hakea (which see). 

CONCHOCHILUB. A synonym of Appendlcola 

(which see). 

CONCKOPKTLLUM. A synonym of Dischidia 

(which see). 


CONDALIA (named in honour of Condal, a Spanish 
botanist). Ord. Khamnese. A genus embracing half-a- 
dosen species of greenhouse or hardy, deciduous, rigid, 

r ' ly, American shrubs, with small, axillary flowers, and 
mate, sub-sessile leaves. C. microphylla has been 
introduced, but is of no particular horticultural value. * 

CONDALIA (of Ruiz and Pavon). A synonym of 

Coococypselxun (which see). 


CONDAMXNEA (named in honour of De la Condamin, 
a celebrated traveller). Ord. Rubiacex. A small genus 
(two or three species) of stove shrubs or small trees 
natives of Bolivia, Peru, and Colombia. Flowers rather 
large, in trichotomously corymbose cymes. Leaves large 
shortly petiolate ; stipules large, bipartite. C. tinctorxa has 
been introduced, but is probably not now in cultivation. 


C. majalls prollfioans (prolific). An abnormal garden form, 
having the perianth more or less deeply divided and the lobes 
spreading. 1889. (R. G. 1292.) 

CONVOLVULUS. Including Rhodorhisa. Sepals sub- 
equal, or the outer ones rarely broader: limb of the 
corolla plicate, five-angled or rarely five-lobed; peduncles 
axillary, one-flowered, or rarely cymosely many-flowered. 
To the species described on pp. 368-70, Vol. I., the following 
should be added. Several plants formerly classed here- 
under are now referred to Calyvtegla, Hewittia (see 
Falmla), and Ipomcsa. 

C. californlcus (Californian). /., corolla white, cream, or flesh- 
coloured. broadly funnel-shaped, liin. to 2in. long; peduncles 
shorter than the petioles. L about lin. long, varying from ovate 
or rounded-obovate to deltoid or sub-cordate and obtuse, or the 
later ones somewhat sagittate or hastate and acute, light green ; 
petioles slender. Stems short and erect. Western California, 
1888. Plant pubescent, half-hardy. 

C. chrysorhlxus (golden-rooted). A form of Ipomcsa Batatas. 

C. florldus (many-flowered), fl. white, or sometimes washed 
with pale rose, very numerous, in a terminal thyrse ; corolla 
thrice exceeding the calyx, hairy outside. June to August. 
1. linear, undulated, attenuated to the petioles, obtuse and 
mucronulate, 3in. to 4in. long. Stems woody ; branches canescent 
or pruinose. h. 6ft. Canary Islands, 1799. Greenhouse. Syn. 
Rhodorhiza Jlorida (R. H. 1892, p. 156). 

C. macrosteglua (having a large covering). JL, corolla pale 

J rellow or cream-coloured, short and broad ; peduncles 6in. to8in. 
ong, bearing two or three flowers within the ample bracts (lin. 
or more in length) and lateral flowers similarly bracteate. 1. 4in. 
long and a little narrower. Lower California, 1895. Half-hardy 
under-shrub. 

C. moc h o a oana (Mechoacan). A synonym of Ipomcsa Jalapa. 


CONE. See also Strobile. 

CONGENERS. Plants of the same genus. 

CONGESTED. Packed or arranged very closely 
together. 

CON GLOMERATE. Clustered. 

CONTANDRA. A synonym of Xedroetls (which 
see). 

CONXOGRAMME . See Oymnograiiune. 

CORTOTS AHBACACHA. A synonym of Arra- 
cac ha eeonlenta (which see). 


CONTE A. Eschenbachxa is synonymous with *this 
genus. 

CONTZA (of Schultes “ Bipontinus ”), in part. 
Synonymous with Fluchea (which see). 

COOXXA (of Gmelin). A synonym of Plmelea (which 
see). 

COOPERXA. Including Scevtranthus. This genus 
differs from Zephyranthes only in its stamens and in its long 
perianth-tube. 

COFAI-y£ WOOD. See Voehyiia gtdanensls. 

COPAL. Bee Rhus Copallina. 
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COPEBVXCXA. Syns. Cryosophila (of Blume), Cryso- 
phila (of Bentham and Hooker). Tlie species are natives of 
Colombia, the West Indies, and Brazil. C. nana (Syn. 
Crysophila nana) has been introduced, but is not in general 
cultivation. 

COFRIHUS COMATUS, or SHAGGY -CAP 
MUSHROOM. This is a common and delicious Mush- 
room, frequently found in gardens in immense clusters, 
though oftener seen on paths and roads in newly-made 
districts. C. comatus should be eaten in the young 
stage, while the gills are whitish or purplish, for when 



Fig. 275. Coprinus comatus. 


specimens have assumed a black colour they are fit only for 
ketchup. This Mushroom iB very distinctive (see Fig. 275). 
being of cylindrical form, with a snowy -white cap covered 
with woolly scales. It may be found throughout summer 
and autumn. 

COFRI8 LUNARIS. See Unicorn Beetle. 

COFROBMA. Syn. Marquisia. Flowers rogular, 
hermaphrodite or unisexual ; corolla four- to nine-lobed, 
-toothed, or -parted. Fruit ovoid or globose, fleshy, with two 
or rarely four stones. Leaves opposite, ovate, oblong, 
rounded, or linear. The following iB the typical form of the 
species to which the varieties given on p. 371, Vol. I 
belong: * ** 

C. Banerlana (Racer’s). ft. £ir 
fr. broadly ovoid, Ain. to Ain. long, 
oblong-obovate, rarely smaller an 
recurved margins, pale below. New 
or shrub. 

COPTIS. About half-a-dozen species, natives of the 
North Temperate Zone, are included hereunder. Flowers 
whitish ; sepals five or six, regular, petaloid, deciduous ; 
petals five or Bix, small, hooded or linear; carpels 
numerous ; scapes leafless, one- to three -flowered. Leaves 
radical, temately dissected. 

' CORAXLOBOTRYS (from korallion, coral, espe- 
cially red coral, and botrys, a cluster; in allusion to the 
colour and shape of the inflorescence). Ord. Vacciniaceee. 
A monotypio genus. The species is a greenhouse, epi- 
phytal shrub, requiring similar culture to the epiphytal 
species of Vaccinium. 

acuminata (taper-pointed).* ft. bright coral-red, corymbose ; 
calyx lobes five ; corolla Ain. long, globose-campanulate, with five 
recurved teeth ; peduncle Ain. to Ain. long. 1. alternate, petiolate 
lanceolate, acuminate, 5in. to lOin. long, obtusely serrated 
cuneate at base ; petioles Ain. to Sin. long. Branches thick! 
5010) ^ Khasia. Sv.n. Epiyyniu m acuminatum (B. M. 

CORCHORUS. Mwrlensia is synonymous with t.hia 

genus. 


i. to Am. long, capitate. 
1. Ain. to lAin. long, broadly 
d oblonv-lanceolate, with 
Zealand, 1866. A small tree 


CORDIA. The s pecies ore broadly dispersed over the 
warmer regions of the globe, and are very plentiful in 
America. To those described on p. 372, Vol. I., the following 
variety should be added : 

C. Greggll Palmeri (Gregg’s, Palmer’s variety).* ft. white, 
fragrant, in size and form resembling those of C. Sebcstena, borne 
in terminal clusters. 1. small, pubescent, toothed. A. 5ft. to 10ft. 
North Mexico, 1889. A showy shrub. (G. <& F. 1889, 1 L, 
p. 233, f. 106.) 

C. lpomoueflora (Ipomcea-flowered). ft. white or yellowish- 
white, loosely paniculate, resembling those of C. tuperba, but 
liin. in diameter. Summer. 1. much confined to the branchlets, 
obovate-lanceolate, 12in. to 16in. long, 5in. broad, acute or 
acuminate, coarsely serrate- toothed, A. 12ft to 14ft Habitat 
unknown. Tree. (B. M. 5027.) 

C. officinalis (officinal). A synonym of C. Myza 
C. Ulmifolla (Elm-leaved), ft. glomerate ; peduncles axillary, 
adnate to the petiole at the base, or racemose. 1. 2in. to 4in. 
long, ovate or ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, sharply serrulated 
above the base, scabrous above, velvety or pubescent beneath. 
Branchlets pubescent or velvety. A. 6ft. to 15ft West Indies. 
Shrub. 


CORDZERA. A synonym of Alibertta (which see). 


CORD YUNE . Syn. Tmtsia . The species are found in 
the East IndieB, the Malayan Archipelago. Australia, New 
Zealand, and the South Pacific Islands, one being a native of 
Brazil. To the species and varieties described on pp. 372-5, 
Vol. I., the following should be added. There are many 
other garden forms of C. terminal is. 

C. argon too - striata (silvery-striated). * l. linear-lanceolate, 
bright green, striated and occasionally margined creamy-white, 
the bright green also relieved with streaks of silvery-grey. 
South Sea Islands, 1888. A form of C. australis, useful for table- 
decoration. 

C. augnstifolla (fine-leaved). linear-lanceolate, arching, about 
lift, long, lin. broad, dark green, marked and margined with 
crimson and rose-colour. 1883. A good table-plant. 

C. australis Donoetii (Doucet’s). 1. edged and striped with 
white. (L H. xxxv., t. 40, under name of C. indivisa Doucetiana.) 
C. a. rubra (red). . 1. bronzy, broader and more erect than in the 
type. 1892. Habit more compact. 

C. a. Russellii (Bussell’s). 1. dull brown, with a yellow midrib. 


C. a. variegata (variegated), 
bands of creamy-white. 1881. 


1. marked with longitudinal 
A pretty form. 


There is another variety, lentiijinosa (I. H., t. 35). 

C. Bartetii (Bartet’s). * l. elliptic, reddish-bronze, bordered with 
red in the adult state ; when young, brilliant red, flaked with 
brownish. 1886. A beautiful, garden variety. 

C. Broomfleldii (Broomfield’s). 1. lift, long, 2in. broad, green 
margined and striped with white. Stem short, jointed, lin thick’ 
South Sea Islands (?), 1896. (G. C. 1896, xx., p. 666, f. 115.) 

C»i Claudia. 1 . bronzy-green, flaked and margined with crimson. 


C. ouprea (coppery). 1. of a coppery brown, shaded with green ; 
petioles salmon-rose. 1893. Probably a form of C. temunalis. 



C. exoellens (excellent). 1. bronzy, variegated with bright rosy- 
red* broad, oblong, drooping. 1885. A hybrid form of C. ter • 
minalis. 


C. lndivisa Dalliereana (Dallidre’s). An ornamental seedling 
variety, having the leaves striped with yellow. 1890 (I H 
xxxvii., t. 114.) v ’ 

C. L Deuoettana (Doucet’s). A synonym of C. australis Doucetii. 

C. Laingi (Laing’s). * l. 8in. to lOin. long, 2in. to 2Ain. broad* 
youngest ones pale green, with broad bands and margins of 
creamy- white, faintly tinged rose ; older ones of a deeper green 
bordered with crimson and white. 1882. A free-growing hybrid’ 
useful for decorative purposes, as it bears changes of temperature 
better than many other kinds. 

C. macrantha (large-flowered). A synonym of Brocehinia 
cordylinoides. 

C. madagaso&rlensls (Madagascar). 1. green, long and narrow, 
acuminate, arching. Madagascar, 1884. A distinct form of 
graceful habit. J 

C. norwoodlensis (Norwood). 1. banded yellow, green, and 
enmson. the last-named colour being chiefly confined to the 
marginal portion ; petioles bright carmine. 1885. 

C. pioturata (decorated). 1. rich olive-green, flaked and striped 
with pink and crimson. 1883. An attractive form. 

C. placlda (placid). 1. long, narrow- lanceolate, recurved, un- 
dulated, variegated with creamy-white. 1883. 

C. Plutus. I bronzy-green, flaked and margined with crimson 
1884. An ornamental variety. 
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Cordyllne — continued. 

C. Rlgontd (Rif oats’)- This is a variegated seedling raised from 
C. australis. (I. H. 1896, p. 24, t. 50, under name of Dracctna 
RigouUi.) 

C. Rnmpllll (Rumphius’). A synonym of Dracctna Hookeriana. 
C. Thomaonlana (Thomson'sX* A fine, bold, erect plant, having 
a head of long, bright green leaves. West Coast of Africa, 1882. 
A seedling from C. terminalis. (F. M. n. s. 441.) 

CL venon (veined). 1. oblong-ovate, acuminate, many-ribbed, 
yellow-green, blotched and reticulated with dark green. Borneo, 
1883. A pretty, dwarf form. 

C. Wllllamall (Williams’). 1. large, oblong-lanceolate, acute, 
spreading and recurved t dull green, irregularly striped with 
chocolate, white, rose, cinnamon, and yellow. Polynesia, 1883. 
A distinct plant. 

CORE. A popular name for the bony endooarp of a 
pome, oontaining the seeds. 

COREMA. Euleucum ard Oakesia (of Tnckerman) are 
synonymous with this genus. 


Fio. 276. Coreopsis gran m flora. 


COREOPSIS. Tickseed. Including Agarista (of De 
Candolle), Calliopsis, Chrysostemma , and Diplosastera. Of 
this genus about fiftjr-five species are known, natives of 
North and South America, tropical Africa, and the Sandwich 
Islands. To those described on pp. 376-8, Vol. I., the 
following should be added. See also Leptosyne (which is 
kept distinct by Dr. Asa Qray). 

G» abysslnie^ (Abyssinian).* A. -head* of a rich yellow, about lin. 
in diameter, freely produced; ray florets Ain. broad; inner 
fnvolucral scales coloured, hispid. 1. thick, pTnnatisect ; lateral 
leaflets three pairs, lanceolate or linear • lanceolate, deeply 
toothed or almost pinnati-partite ; terminal one larger. Stem 
erect, 2ft. or more in height, corymbose. Abyssinia, 1895. 
Annual. 

CL uifltoaa mntioa (beardless), fl.-heads bright deep yellow, 
without awns. L turning bronzy. A 3ft United States, 1893. 
(R. G. 1893, p. 439.) 

CL (Atkinson’s). fl.-heads orange-yellow, spotted 

with brown in the centre; pappus none or minute. Autumn. 
2. all once or twice pinnately divided ; lobes linear or nearly so. 
Stem 2ft. to 4ft high. North America. Annual or perennial. 
(B. R. 1376.) SYN. Callxopsis Atkinsoniana. 

C. fernlsefolia (Ferula-leaved). A synonym of Bidens ferules- 
folia. 


Coreopsis — continued. 

C. J&poniea (Japanese). Jt.-heads canary-yellow. 1. linear- 
lanceolate. Japan, 1895. A compact-growing species. 

C.^longlpes (long-footed). A synonym of C. grandijlora . See 

C. palmate (palmate). ft -heads orange-yellow, large ; ray 
florets obovate-oblong ; involucral bracts all united at the base. 
July to October. 1. palmately three-cleft, cuneiform in outline, 
sessile, the undivided basal portion little wider than the rather 
broadly linear lobes, h. 1ft. to 2ft. North America, 1823. Plant 
glabrous, rigid. Perennial. Stn. C. prcecox (R. H. ser. ii., iv., 
p. 265). 

C. parvlflora (small -flowered). A synonym of Cosmos sul- 

phurous. 

C. preeoox (early). A synonym of C. psUmata. 


CORETHROGYNE (from korethron , a broom, and 
gyne . a female ; in allusion to the brush-like tuft of bristles 
on tne style -appendages). Ord. Compositse. A small 
genus (three species) of rather low and Aster-like, hardy 
perennials, cottony -tomentose when vonng, confined to 
California. Flower-heads large ana showy, solitary, 
terminal ; ray florets violet-blue or purple ; disk yellow, 
often changing to purplish ; pappus tawny or ferruginous. 
Leaves sessile, entire or serrated. For culture of C. obovata , 
the only species yet introduced, see Aster. 


C. obovata (obovate). ft. -heads having the ray florets violet, 
varying to white suffused with pink. Summer. 1. obovate or 
spathulate, obtuse, sparsely toothed above ; those of the 
ascending branches small, oblong to linear-lanceolate. Stems 
decumbent, 1ft. or more in length. 1873. Svn. C. spathulata. 
C. spathnlata (spoon-shaped). A synonym of C. obovata. 

CORIARIA. About five species of usually glabrous 
shrubs or under-shrubs compose this genus. To those 
described on p. 378, Vol. I., the following should be 
added : 

C. Japonioa (Japanese), ft. bright rose or coral-red, sub- 

f ;lobose, Ain. in diameter ; racemes springing from the opposite 
eaf-scars of the branches, two or three together, all female or 
one male, lAln. to3in. long. June. 1. ovate or ovate-lanceolate, 
acuminate, lin. to 2in. long, two-nerved. Japan. 1896. A low, 
branching, half-hardy shrub. (B. M. 7509.) 

C. rusoifolla (Ruscus-leaved). The correct name of C. Marine n- 
tosa. 

C. torminalis ( terminal \ This differs from C. nepalensis in 
having terminal inflorescences (instead of axillary or in the 
forks) and five- to nine-nerved leaves. Himalayas and China. 
1897. 


CORK- WOOD. See Anona paliurtris. 

CORM. A solid bulb. The enlarged base of the stem 
of a herbaceous plant, in which is stored a reservo of 
starch or other food-material ; a pseudo-bulb. In substance 
a Corm resembles a tuber, but it is generally more upright ; 
it produces from its upper surface leaves and buds, and from 
its lower, roots ; e.g ., the Corms of Cyclamens and Crocuses. 
Conns are popularly but erroneously called Bulbs (which 
see). 

CORNELIAN CHERRY. See Cornua mas. 

CORNICULATE. Having an appendage or a process 
resembling a little spur or horn. 

CORN MARIGOLD. See Chrysanthemum se- 
getum. 

CORNTT8. About twenty -five species, distributed over 
Europe, temperate Asia ana America, Mexico, and the 
Him alayas, are included in this genus. To those described 
on pp. 378-9, Vol. I., the following should bo added : 

C. braohypoda (short-stalked). A synonym of C. maerophylla. 

C. eapttata (headed). The correct name of Benthamia fragifera. 
C. corynostylis (club-styled), ft. borne in sub-globose, white, 
silky-woolly corymbs ; petals narrow, rather large ; style club- 
shaped, equalling the filaments. 1. opposite, ovate, ovate-oblong, 
or oblong-elliptic, acuminate, green or slightly woolly beneath. 
Himalayas, 1&6. (R. G. 1896, pp. 11, 286, t. 54, f. 4.) 

C. florida flore-rubra (red-flowered). In this variety the flowers 
are tinted with bright red. 1889. There is also a weeping form 
(pendtUa). 

C. Kouaa (Sousa). The correct name of Benthamia japonioa. 

C, maorophylla (large-leaved). ft. white ; calyx tube urn- 
shaped, whitish with appressed hairs ; panicles terminal, erect, 
often 4in. to 5in. in diameter. July. 1. opposite or alternate, 
6in. long, 3iin. broad, or larger, acuminate at apex, glaucous* 
beneath, tinted w ith orange-red in autumn ; petioles lin. long. 
h. 40ft. Kumaon, 1827. Syn. C. brachypoda. There is a silvery- 
variegated form ( variegata ). 
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Cornua — con tinned. 

C. mm TfHrr 1 * 11 (Mietzsch’s). 1. marbled, striped, and 
spotted with white, grey, and green. 1894. 

C. ungninea. Oaten-tree ; Gater-tree ; Pegwood : Prickwood. 
Thereis a variety -foliiraureo-marginatit grandijolia — which is 
remarkable tor its very large, golden-variegated leaves (also for 
its unnecessarily cumbrous name). 1889. 

C. slbirloa (Siberian). A synonym of C. tartariea. 

C, ■tolonlfera Bosenthall (Rosenthal's). This form is 
variegated in a similar manner to C. ribirica Spaihi. 

C. tartarloa (Tartar). Jt. white, disposed in corymbs at the ends 
of the branches. July. ft. white. 1. oblong-oval, veined, 
white on their under-sides. h. 8ft Siberia, 1824. Syn. 
C. ribirica. 

C*t* Qonolialtt (Gouchalt’s). A garden form with variegated 
leaves. 1888. 

C. t. Spaethi (Spaeth’s).* I large, striped with yellow, broadly 
margined with bright golden-yellow. 1889. One of the best of 
hardy, variegated shrubs. 

COBNUTE. Horn-shaped, or furnished with a horn- 
like process. 

CORN VIOLET. See Specularia hybrid*. 

CORONXLLA. This genus embraces about a score 
species, natives of Europe, North Africa, and Western Asia. 
To those described on p. 380, Vol. I., the following should be 
added : 

C. oappadooiea (Cappadocian). The correct name of C. iberica. 
C* pentaphyll* (five-leaved). Jl. yellow, ten to twenty in an 
umbel. June and July. leaflets five to seven, cuneiform, 
uiucronate, often emarginAte; stipules ovate, macro nate, 
deciduous, h. 2ft. to 3ft. Algiers, 1700. A glabrous greenhouse 
shrub. 

C. Beonrld*oe* (Securidacea). A synonym of Securigera 
CoroniUa. 

CORREA. Syn. Mazeuioxeron. Five species, accord- 
ing to Bentham, in the “Flora Australians is,” natives of 
South-Eastern Australia, are included in this genus. To the 
information given on pp. 880-2, Vol. I., the following should 
be added : 

C. ruffe (reddish). A synonym of C. alba. 

C, sperfoea (sho wyX* Jl. red, varying to white or yellowish-green, 
terminal, shortly pedicellate and pendulous, ora few rarely erect, 
solitary or two or three together ; corolla cylindrical or slightly 
campanulate, fin. to tyin. long. Early summer. 1. very shortly 
petiolate, varying from broadly ovate or cordate to narrow- 
oblong or lanceolate, |in. to 2in. long. A tomentose shrub of 
variable height. (A. B. R. 653; B. M. 1746; B. R. 26.) The 
following are regarded by Bentham as merely forms of, or garden 
hybrids raised from, this species : C. bicolor , C. cardiiialir (B. M. 
4912), C. Harritii, C. longijtora . C. pulchella (B. 152 ; B. M. 4029 ; 
B. R. 1224), C. virtnt (B. M. 1901 ; B. R. 3), C. viridijlora (A. B. R. 
436). 

CORTADERIA (Cortadora is the name used for the 
Pampas Grass and its congeners by the Spanish -speaking 
people of South America). Obd. Or amine se. A genus em- 
bracing four or five species of greenhouse or hardy Grasses, 
natives of the Andes and New Zealand, and closely allied to 
Oynerium (which see for culture of the following speoies). 
C, argentea Is the correct name of Qunerium argentrum 
according to Dr. Stapf (in G.C. 1897, ii., 396). 

C. Jnbata (maned), ft., spike lets £ln. long, three- to five-flowered, 
tne nudes nearly glabrous, the females silky ; panicle 1ft. to 2ft. 
long, inclined or nodding, laxly plumose, pale straw-coloured 
suffused with purple ; branches flexuous, the lower ones 1ft. or 
more in length. October. 1. drooping on all sides, long, slender, 
ending in filiform points. Upper lntemodes more than 1ft. long. 
Andes, 1895. A half-hardy perennial with biennial culms. 
(B. M. 7607 .) 

CORY All TUES. About ten species, all tropical 
American, have been referred to this genus. To those 
described on p. 382, Vol. I., the following should be added : 
C. Albertinas (Albertina's). A form of C. maculata . 

C. Bnngerotbli (Bungeroth's). Jl. very large ; sepals pale green, 
dotted with red, the dorsal one 24in. long, the lateral ones 6in. 
long ; lip orange, spotted with reddish-brown inside, having tho 
front part of tne very large, hood-like organ prolonged down to 
the level of the bucket-shaped part, which is yellow, shading to 
yellowish-brown and marked mside with large, reddish-brown 
spots. May. Venezuela, 1890. A fine species. (L. vi., t. 224.) 

C. lenoocorys fwhite-helmeted). Jl. dorsal sepal greenish- 
yellow, tinted and striped with purplish-brown, l}in. across, the 
lateral ones 2in. wide, over 4in. long, similarly coloured, curiously 
rolled over; petals white, obscurely purple-striped. 2)in. long, 
• iin. broad, falcate; pouch of lip whitish, marblea with rosy- 
purple, the hood ivory-white. June. Peni, 1891. (L. vii., t. 293.) 
G. maorantlia. A flower of this species, which is fully described 
in Vol. L, is shown in Fig. 277. 


of Gardening, 

Coryanthea — continued. 

C« macrooorys (large-helmeted). /. large, pale yellowish-white, 
spotted and dotted with purple, and having a very elongated, 
thimble-shaped hood at the base of the lip, streaked and spotted 
wig^jrarple. Peru, 1892. A very distinct species. (L. viil., 

C. maculata pnnotata (dotted). JL large ; sepals and petals 
ochre-yellow, spotted wine-purple ; lip with a hood-shapea body 
near the base, to which a large, helmet-shaped, pedunculate 
appendage is attached, the hood yellowish, spotted and blotched 
wine-purple, the pouch more heavily marked. October and 
November. Demerara. (B. R. 1793 ; W. O. A. iii. 98.) 

C. m. vitrlna (greenish). Jl. of a light greenish-yellow. 1895. 

Other varieties are : Albertina (F. d. S. viii., t. 756). which is 
practically identical with punctata : and Pafkeri (B. M. 3747), in 
which the hypochil of the lip Is of a dingy bi own-purple. 



Fio. 277. Flower of Coryanthes macrantha. 


C. MACtemtana (Dr. Masters'). Jl. probably yellow, stained with 
red, the hypochil of the lip deep glowing red, in a spike lift, to 
2ft. high ; lateral sepals o^in. to 4in. long ; lip consisting of a 
thick Mil-shaped hypochil, a thick fleshy mesochil, and a laige, 
bell-shaped epichiL Pseudo-bulbs two-leaved. Colombia, 189L 
C. Parkerl (Parker’s). A form of C. maculata. 

C. punctata (dotted). . A form of C. maculata. 

C« Wolfl (Dr. Wolfs). Jl. yellow, mottled and stained with 
brownish-red. large, three to six in a spike, about l^ft high. 
February ana March. Colombia, 189L 

C. eUgantium (SYN. C. elegardirtimum) and C. Fieldingi have 
also been introduced, but are very rare. 

CORYBAS. A synonym of Corysaathes (which see). 

CORYCITTM (from koryt l a helmet ; in allnsion to the 
shape of the flowers). Obd. Orchidem. A genus embracing 
about ten species of greenhouse, terrestrial, leafy Orchids, 
with undivided tubers, natives of South Africa. Flowers 
small or mediocre, numerous in a dense spike ; dorsal sepal 
and petals connate, forming a helmet ; lip erect or incurved, 
the olaw adnate to the column. Leaves narrow, flat or 
nndnlate-crisped. The genus is represented at Kew by 
C. orobanchoxdes (B. R. 1838, t. 45), which, however, is not 
in general cultivation, being kept alive only with 
difficulty. 

CORYDALI8. Tribe Fumariem of Obd. Papaveracem. 
Of the dozen species embraced in this genus, six are North 
American and the rest inhabit West Asia or the Hima- 
layas. To those described on p. 383, Vol. I., the following 
— all perennials — should be added : 

C. aurea spedosa (showy). A synonym of C. pallida. 

C. canadensis (Canadian). A synonym of Dicentra canadensis. 
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Corydall*— continued. 

CL capnoidai (smoke-like). A synonym of C. lutea. 

CL O. alba (white). A garden synonym of C. lutea. 

C. fhbaoea (Faba-like) fl. purple or white, somewhat numerous ; 
bracts orate, acute, longer than the pedicels. March to May. 
1. three or four, petiolate, bitemately cleft ; segments oblong, 
rather obtuse. Stems almost simple, erect, bearing scales below 
the leaves, h. 3ft. Europe, 1815. Tuberous. Syn. Fumaria 
fabacea. 

C. fQBgOM (Fungus-like). A synonym of Adlumia cirrhosa. 

C. Gortaohakovll (Gortschakow’s) fl. golden-yellow, fin. long ; 
spur equalling the obtuse petals : racemes elongated, dense, 
terminal. 1. bipinnatisect, the radical ones 5in. to 6in. long; 
segments of the lower leaves obovate-oblong. with a few deep 
teeth. Stem ere; t, leafy, very simple or branched from the base, 
lft. to lift. high. Alatau and Turkestan, 1885. (R. G. 1183.) 

C. lonjglflora (long-flowered), fl. pale rose-coloured, disposed in 
an elongated raceme ; spur nearly lin. long (longer than the 
pedicels), slender, subulate, slightly incnrved at apex, acute ; 
bracts oblong, entire. April. 1. bitemately cleft ; segments 
tripartite ; lobes oval -oblong. Stems simple, bearing scales. 

h. 9in. Altai, Ac., 1832. Tuberous. (B. M. 3230.) 

C. Dftlllda (pale). A, sepals very small ; corolla golden-yellow, 
with a pale Drown patch on the dorsal petal, lin. long ; racemes 
lin. to 5in. long, many-flowered. March. /. tripionatisect ; 
leaflets very variable, oblong, obovate. or cuneate, variously 
cut. A. lft. to lift. China and Japan, 1884. (B. M. 6826.) Syn. 
C. aurea speciosa (R G. 1861, 343). 

C. Sewersovl (Seweraow’sL fl. few, distant, on slender pedicels ; 
corolla golden-yellow, with a brownish tip to the spur, the tube 
gibbously convex below. June. /. glaucous, rather fleshy, the 
lower ones opposite or in a false whori, 9in. long or less, pinnati- 
sect, petiolate; cauline ones large, sessile, broadly cuneate. 
A. 8in. to 12in. Western Turkestan, 1885. (B. M. 6896 ; R G. 
1077.) 

C. tomentella (slightly tomentoseV* fl. bright yellow, tinged 
with green at the tbps, shortly pedicellate, disposed in simple, 
erect spikes 6in. to 8m. long. May and June. /. bipinnatisect, 
with oval lobes, very glaucous, pubescent. Yunnan, China, 
about 1894. A very good and distinct species. 

C. tuberoMk. This is the correct name cf the plant grown in 
gardens and described on p. 383, Vol. L, ns C. cava 
CL t. Alba (white) The correct name of C. dtbiflora. 

COBYDABDBA. A synonym of Gale&ndra (which 
see). 

CORTLUS. Seven ppeoies, widely distributed over the 
North temperate region^, are included hereunder. 

The larv» of certain moths are sometimes very prevalent 
on the foliage of these trees or bushes, and unless checked 
work serious damage bv devouring the leaves and the 
young tender shoots. Tne caterpillar most in evidence is 
the larva of the Winter Moth ( Cheimatobia brumata ), 
which should be ousted by the use of Paris Green (loz. to 
twenty gallons of water). The liquid should be constantly 
agitated while spraying with this powerful poison. 

C. hnmllla (dwarf) A synonym of C. americana. 

Varieties. The best of the Cob Nuts are the following : 

AtlM Cob. Nats of very large size, shells thick, and kernel of 
fair quality. Worth growing for its enormous, large nuts, which 
are freely produced. 

Daviana. Nut of medium size, shell very thin and very brown in 
colour, with a kernel of fine flavour. A good grower and frec- 
bearer. 

Duke of Edinburgh. Nut large, shell thick, kernel of high 
flavour. A variety of great promise. 

Merveille do Bollwyller. Nut very large, with thick shell, 
nearly covered by the husks. Flavour excellent. A vigorous 
and great bearer. 

Other good varieties are : Brunswick Emperor, Louis 
Berger, Prize Exhibition Cob, and Pearson’s Prolific. 

In Filberts, the following varieties, in addition to those 
already given in Yol. I., may bo recommended : 

Prolific. Nuts of medium size, covered with a pretty mossy 
husk, in very large bunches ; flavour excellent. A very orna- 
mental variety. 

True Kentish. Nuts of medium size. Undoubtedly the finest- 
flavoured Filbert ; but the tree is somewhat tender, and not a free 
bearer. 

COB. Y KB 18 (from korymbos , a corymb ; in allusion 
to the disposition of the flowers). Syns. Chloidia , Corym- 
borchis , Hysteria, Macrostylis (of Breda), Rhynchanthera 
(of Blnme). Ord. Orchidese, A genus embracing six or 
seven species of tall, leafy, stove, terrestrial Orchids, 


Corymb !* — cent inued. 

broadly dispersed through the tropics. Flowers mediocre 
or rather large, corymbose, sub-sessile ; sepals, petals, and 
lip linear, the lip channelled, dilated at apex ; column 
long, erect. Leaves ample. C. veratrifoUa is in cultiva- 
tion at Kew, bnt the genus is very little known in gardens. 

COBTKBOSCEI8. A synonym of Corymb!*. 

COBYM ELLA (a diminutive of koryne , a club ; in 
allusion to the shape of the stvle). Syn. Corynitis. Ord. 
Leguminosse. A small genns (three or fonr species) of stove 
Bhruba, natives of the West Indies, with purplish flowers 
a* id impari -pinnate leaves. C. polyantha has been intro- 
duced, out is probably no longer in cultivation. 

COBYNITX8. A synonym of Corynolla (which tee). 

COBYNOCABFU8. To the species described on 
p. 885, Yol. I., the following variety should be addod : 

C. lsswlgatns anroo-margiiiatiKS (golden-margined) L broadly 
bordered with golden-yellow. 1886. An ornamental variety, of 
compact habit. 

COBYPHA. Syn. Qembanga. Of this genus about 
half-a-dozen species, natives of tropical Asia and the 
Malayan Archipelago, have been enumerated. Flowers 
small, hermaphrodite ; calyx enp-like, three-toothed or 
three-lobed ; petals three ; stamens six ; spadix solitary, 
erect, paniculately much branched ; spathes many, tubular, 
sheathing the peduncle and branches. To the species 
described on p. 886, Vol. I., the following should be added : 
C. decora (decorative). A garden synonym of Livitiona inermis. 
C. dole!* (sweet) A synonym of Brahea dulcis. 

C. elata (tall) fl. in scattered fascicles on the rather stout, 
spreading branches of the spadix, which Is about a quarter the 
heightof the trunk. /.8ft. to 10ft. in diameter, eighty- to one- 
hundred-cleft to about the middle; lobes ensiform, obtuse or 
bifid ; petioles 6ft. to 12ft. long, spirally arranged. Trunk (0ft. 
to 70ft. high, 2ft. in diameter. India, 1825. 

C. maoropoda (large-stalked). /. palmately flabell&te, 12ft. to 
20ft in mameter, divided to the middle ; petioles 18ft to 25ft 
long, slender, as thick as a man’s arm at the base ; spines black. 
Andaman Islands. Plant stemless. 

C. minor (lesser), of Jacquin. A synonym of Sabal Adansonii. 

G. Palmetto (Palmetto) A synonym of Sabal Palmetto. 

Cm Taliera (Tali era) fl. in close clusters ; spadix 2Cxt or more 
in height ; primary branches with ascending tips. /. 6ft. long, 
15ft. broad, ninety- to one-hundred-cleft; lobes deeper and broader 
than in C. umbraculi/era, the central ones 3ft. to 34ft. long, the 
basal ones overlapping; petioles 5ft. to 10ft. long, not spirally 
arranged. Trank about aOft. high. Bengal, 1823. 

C. Woganii is in the Kew Collection, but is not in general culti- 
vation. 

COBYSABTKEBA. A synonym of Bhynchote* 
chum (which see). 

COBYSABTKE8. Syns. Corybas , Nematoceras. 
Flower solitary, sessile within the leaf or very shortly 
pedicellate, with a small, subtending bract usually close to 
the leaf. 

COSBKA COCCXNEA. A synonym of Sohlsandra 
H&nceana (which see). 

COBKEA. A synonym of Cosmo* (which see). 

COSKIBUENA. Syn. Buena. This genns includes 
half-a-dozen species, natives of tropical America. Leaves 
petiolate, somewhat succulent. 

COSMOFHYLLUM . A synonym of Podaohnnfam 

(which see). 

COSMOS. Syn. Cosmea. This genus embraces about 
ten species, mostly tropical American. To those described 
on p. 386, Vol. I., the following should be added : 

C. atrosangnlnen* (dark bloody) A form of C. diverri/olius. 
C. biplnnatn* alblfloras (white-flowered)* A variety with white 
flowers freely produced on tne long growths. 1890. See Fig. 278. 
C. dlverstfollu* atrosangnlnen* (variable-leaved, dark 
bloody), fl. -heads dark blood-purple, ample, on very long 
peduncles ; ray florets elliptic, three-toothed at apex ; peduncles 
14ft long. September. /. long -petiolate, pinnate, the lower ones 
8in. to 9m. long ; pinnae five to seven, the lower ones 2in. to 24in. 
long. h. 3ft. Mexico, 1835. Hardy perenni&L (B. M. 5227.) 

C. hybrid!!* (hybrid) fl .-heads white or pale rose-coloured, 24in. 
in diameter, disposed in large, terminal corymbs. /. finely cut. 
h. 6ft. to 7ft. Mexico, 1888. A very attractive annual. 
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Cosmos — continued . 

C. speotablllft (showy). A garden hybrid. 1892. (R. H. 1892, 
p. 372, f. 114-15 and Plate.) 

C. sulphurous (sulphur-coloured), fi. -heads sulphur-yellow ; 
outer InYolncral scales appressed, shorter and narrower than the 
inner ones. September and October. 1. bipinnatipartite ; lobes 
lanceolate, mucronate, somewhat scabrous on the margins ; 
petioles ciliated. Stems pilose, h. 2ft. Mexico, 1799. Hardy 
perennial. Syn. Coreopsis parvifiora. 


COSSU8 LIGNIPERDA. See Goat-Moth. 

COSTU8. Syns. Banlcsea , Qxssanthe , Hellenta , Jaru- 
anga , PUinera (of Giseke). All the species of this germs 
are tropical ; they are found in America, Africa, Asia, and 
Australia. To thoso described on p. 387, Vol. I., the follow- 
ing should be added. P. albescens, P. cine reus, and P. lucidus , 
introduced in 1868, are apparently only garden varieties. 

C* eylindricus (cylindrical). A. yellow, lin. long, the lobes 
oblong ; spike cylindrical, 4m. to 6in. long ; bracts scarlet, very 
numerous. 1. spathulate • elliptic, acute, glaucous beneath, 
yellowish-ciliated, h. 6ft. or more. Trinidad. A variety from 
Martinique has blue flowers and purple bracts. 

C. discolor (parti-coloured). Jt., calyx and stamens purple ; corolla 
lobes white, lanceolate; lip white, yellowish m the middle, 
large, three-lobed ; spike inclined, oval-oblong ; bracts red ana 
green, ovate. June. 1. elliptic - oblong, acute, sub-sessile, 
purplish beneath, yellow-ciliatea. A. 4ft. Brazil, 1823. 

C. Knglerlanua (Engleris) fi. white and yellow, small, produced 
in sessile spikes. 1. elliptic, obtuse, fleshy, dark green. Stems 
short, decumbent. Tropical Africa, 1892. Syn. C. unifolius. 

C. Lnoannsianua (Dr. Yon Lucanus*) fi- purple, with a yellow 
middle lobe to the lip, disposed in terminal heads. 1. lanceolate, 
acuminate, white beneath. Cameroons, 1892. A tall-growing 
species. (R. G. 1379.) 

C. mnsaicus (mosaic-marked). 1. obliquely-lanceolate. 3in. to 
4in. long, the centre dark green, the rest tessellated with silvery- 
grey. Congo, 1887. 

C. pictns (painted). fi. yellow, with a purple-variegated, erect, 
three-lobed lip ; spike few-flor ired ; bracts broadly ovate, green, 
appressed. July. 1. lanceolate, pilose above, h. 2ft. Mexico, 
lfefe. (B. R. 1594.) 

C. unifolius (solitary-leaved). A synonym of C. Bnglerianus. 

COTONE ASTER. Rockspray. Including Nagelia. 
This genus comprises about fifteen species, natives of 
Europe, North Africa, Central and West Asia, Siberia, 
the mountains of the East Indies, and Mexico. Fruit small, 
red or dark-coloured. 

Seeds of Cotoneasters germinate more freely if sown in a 
moderate heat immediately they are gathered. If kept until 
the following spring they should be placed in a cool room in 
preference to a warm one, as they are liable to get very dry, 
and vegetation is thereby hindered. The seed may be sown 


Cotoneaater— continued. 

in drills or broadcast, in beds slightly raised above the level 
of the ordinary ground, and thinly covered with fine soil. 
The ground should never be allowed to become dry, or the 
seed will germinate very irregularly. 

To the species described on p. 387, Vol. I., the following 
should be added : 

C. aflinil (related). A synonym of C. buxifolia. 

C, Barbeyt (Barbey**) A- green and 
red, numerous, in an almost globular 

C icle : corolla about ltn. long. 1. 3in 
s, glaucous. Stem tall, branched. 
Ambia, 1893. 

C. eongesta (congested). A synonym of 
C. microphyUa glaciatis. 

C. Font&neali (Desfontaihe’s)* A. white, 
disposed in small corymbs, fr. bright 
coral-red, large, round. 1. oval-elliptic, 
greyish-green and glabrous above, silvery- 
silky beneath. Branches pubescent. 1886. 
This makes a round, compact bush 
about 3ft. high. (R. H. 1867, p. 33.) 

C. horizontal!! (horizontal) A. rose- 
coloured, large. Spring, fr. bright ver- 
milion, very ornamental. 1. small, regu- 
larly disposed, many of them turning 
bright red in the autumn. Branches 
stout, almost horizontal, somewhat frond- 
like. China, 1879. Deciduous. (R. H. 
1879, p. 136.) 

C. miorophylla gTacrfalfn (ice-loving). 
/. often pink, smaller than in the type. 
1. glabrous above, glaucous beneath. 
Himalayas (up to 14,000ft), 1868. Syn. 
C. eongesta (Ref. B. 51). 

<X pannoza (felt-like), fi. white with 
violet stamens, disposed in compact 
corymbs, fr. ochre- red at first, becoming 
vermilion. 1. oval or oblong, mucronate, 
fin. to lfin. long, green and pubescent 
above, covered beneath with a thick 
coating of silvery-white down. h. about 
6ft Yunnan, China, 1898. 

C. nrostrata (prostrate). A synonym of 
C. rotundifolia. 

C, reflexa (reflexed), fi. white, numerous, in erect, umbelliform 
corymbs ; petals orbicular. April, fr. of a beautiful reddish- 
carmine, ripening in August. 1. ovate or ovate-lanceolate, shortly 
acuminate, entire, reddish-green, pubescent above^tomentose 
beneath. Branches slender. Origin unknown. 1892. (R. H. 
1892, p. 308.) 

C. Roylei (Boyle's) A garden synonym of C. acuminata. 

C. zUdrimenzto (Sikkim) fi. white, in compound umbels. 
fr. bright coral-red, globose. 1. elliptic, 4in. to 5in. long, 2in. to 
2Ain. broad, entire, mucronate. dull green above, grey beneath. 
Sikkim, 1890. A vigorous, deciduous shrub. 

C. tomentosa (downy), fi. pink ; calyx and peduncles woolly. 
June and July. 1. elliptic, obtuse at both ends, woolly beneath. 
h. 4ft Alps, 1759. Allied to C. vulgaris. 

C. nnlflora (one-flowered), fi. white ; calyx glabrous ; peduncles 
very short, one-flowered, and, as well as the calyx, highly 
glabrous. May and June. 1. oval-oblong, attenuated at both 
ends, glabrous above, puberulous beneath. Altai, 1842. 

COTTONIA (named in honour of Major-General 
Cotton, C.S.I., of the Madras Engineers, an indefatigable 
collector and cultivator of Orchids, who found C. macro - 
stachya in Malabar). Ord. Orchiaex. According to the 
“Flora of British India,** this is a monotypio genus, 
the species being an interesting stove Orchid, with a lip 
resembling that of Ophrys aranifera. For culture, see 
Vanda. 

G» Champloni (Champion’s) A synonym of Diploprora 
Championx. 

C. macrostaoliya (large-spiked) fi. fin. across: sepals sub- 
spathulate ; petals dirty orange, with red streaks ; lip dark 
purple, with a villous-golden margin ; scape 1ft. to 14 ft. high, 
erect ; branches few, tipped by short racemes. May. 1. 5iiu to 
6in. long, Ain. to gin. broad, lorate, recurved, obtusely bilobed. 
Stem 4in. to 8in. long, leafy. India, 1840 and 1885. (B. M. 7099.) 
Syns. C. peduncularis and Vanda peduncularis (P. F. G. iiL, 
t. 253) 

C. peduncularis (pedunculate) A synonym of C. macro- 
stachya. 

COTTJUL QUXNQUELOBA. A synonym of Lid- 
beclda lobata (which see). 

COTYLEDON. According to Bentham and Hooker, 
this genus comprises about sixty species, natives of West 
and South Europe, Africa, East Asia, the Himalayas, and 



Fio. 278. Cosmos bipinnatus albiploiu s. 
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Cotyledon — continued . I Cotyledon — continued. 


Mexico. To those described on pp. 388-90, Vol. I., the 

following should be added : 

C. Barbeyf (Barbey’s). ft. green and red, lin. long, numerous 
in a sub-globose panicle. 1. fleshy, glaucous, Sin. long. Stems 
tall, branching. Arabia Felix, 1892. Allied to C. orbicuiata. 

C. oarnlcolor (flesh-coloured). Jl. bright red when mature, 
pentagonal, 4 in. deep; racemes six- to twelve-flowered, lAin. 
long and broad. 1. about twenty in a dense rosette, oblanceolate- 
spathulate, 2in. long, |in. broad, glaucous-green with a decided 
reddish tinge. Stems two or three, 6in. nigh. Mexico. (Ref. 

B. 190.) 

CL Corderoyl (Justus Corduroy's), fi., corolla bright red at base, 
yellow upwards, urceolate, fin. long ; cyme trichotomous, fifteen- 
to twenty-flowered ; scapes three or four to a rosette, lift, to lift, 
long. 1. ovate, 2ln. to ZAin. long, lin. thick, with a firm mucro, 
sixty to seventy in a dense rosette, pale whitish-green. Mexico (?), 
1874. SYN. Echeveria Corderoyi. 

C. oymosa (cymoseX fi. yellow, fin. deep, twenty to thirty in a 
dicnotomously forked cyme with erecto-patent branches. 
1. twenty to thirty in a dense rosette, oblong-lanceolate, the 
largest 4in. or more in length and lin. broad, narrowed to a broad 
base, and upwards to an acute point, h. 1ft. Mexico, 1856. 
(Ref. B. 6a) 

C. ednlii (edibleX fi- white, Sedum-like. six to seven lines in 
diameter, shortly pedicellate, arranged along the upper side of 
the flexuose, spreading branches of the cyinose panicles. 
1. nearly terete or obtusely trigonal, erect, whitish or glaucous- 
green, but without mealiness. Stems very short, thick. Cali- 
fornia (on dry banks near the sea in San Diego), 1881 The young 
leaves are eaten by the Indians. Syn. Seaum edulis. 

C. fiurlnOM (mealy X fi- yellow, tinged with green,- scarcely 
pentagonal, Ain. to gin. long, twenty to thirty in a cyme, with 
spreading main branches. 1. twenty to thirty in a dense rosette, 
ligulate-lanceolate. the longest 24in. to 3in. long and gin. broad, 
acutely pointed, white-farinose when young, fading to glaucous- 
green with a faint reddish tinge. Flowering branch 1ft. high, 
with small, cordate-amplexicaul leaves. California, 1855. 
(Ref. B. 71.) 

C. globularisefolia (Globularia-leavedX fi- white with a reddish 
tinge, gin. deep, cleft half-way down ; panicle thyrsoid. dense, 
with cyinose branches, twenty- to forty-flowered. 1. thirty to 
forty in a dense, sessile rosette, the outer ones obov&te-spathu- 
late, 2in. to 24in. long, Ain- to gin. broad, h. 8in. Syria, Ac., 
1869. (Ref. B. 201.) 

C. Mapanloa (SpanishX fi . reddish, in terminal cymes ; calyx 
short ; corolla tube much elongated, the limb five-parted ; 
stamens inserted in the throat of the corolla. June and July. 
1. sub-terete, oblong, sparse, sessile, h. 6in. Spain and Barbary, 
1796. An erect, hardy annual or biennial. Syn. Pistorinia 
hispanica. 

G. mamlllaris (nipple-like), fi. as in C. hemisptuerica. June. 
1. lAin. to 2in. long, sub-cylindrical, crowded round the apex or 
scattered on the short stem, glabrous. Stem short or scarcely 
any. South Africa, 1818. (B. M. 6020.) 

C. nodulOMt (noduled). fi. straw-yellow, tinged with red, Ain. 
long, pentagonal, four to six in a lax raceme 3in. to 4in. long. 
1. obovate-spathulate, aggregated at the apex of the stem in a 
dense rosette, the largest 2in. to 2Ain. long and fin. broad, dull 
apple-green with a slight glaucous tinge, the edges tinged with 
red. Stem naked, 6in. to 8in. high ; flowering branches 6in. to 
9in. long, with ascending leaves. Mexico. (Ref. B. 56.) 

C. nnda (naked), fi. pink below, straw-coloured upwards and 
within, pentagonal, nearly Ain- long, twelve to twenty in a 
moderately dense raceme. 1. obovate-spathulate, twelve to 
fifteen aggregated towards the apex of the stem, the largest over 
2in. long and lin. broad. Stem 6fn. to 8in. high ; flowering branch 
6in. to 12in. long, with ascending leaves. Mexico. (Ref. B. 57.) 

C. pnbeiceni (downyX fi- bright red on the outside when 
mature, yellow within, pentagonal, fin. deep, fifteen to twenty- 
five in a spike, the upper ones dense. 1. obovate-spathulate, 
eight to twelve aggregated towards the apex of the stem, 3in. to 
34m. long, lin. to lAln. broad, densely white-pubescent. Stems 
often 1ft. to 2ft. high and lin. thick. Mexico. (Ref. B. 197.) 
Syn. Echeveria pubescens. 

C. pulverulent* (powdery), fi. pale scarlet or coral-colour, in 
a dichotomous, fastigiate panicle. May. I . spathulate. acumi- 
nate, very powdery; those of the stem gradually diminishing. 
Stem 2ft. to 3ft. high. California. (Ref. B. 66.) Syn. Echevena 
farinosa (of gardensX 

CL pnmftla (dwarfX fi. brownish-red at base, orange above, 
otherwise as in C. secunda ; raceme eight- to twelve-flowered, 
2in. to 3in. long. f. fifty to sixty in a very dense rosette, lAin. to 
2in. long, Ain. broad, mucro nate, pale glaucous-green, the older 
ones tinged with red at apex. Flowering branches 6in. to 9in. 
long. Mexico. Plant stemless. (Ref. B. 62.) Syn. Echeveria 
pumila. 

C* Pnrpnsll (Purpus’sX This plant is closely related to 

C. pulverufenta (Echeveria farinosa of gardens), but differs in 
having narrow, angled, pyramidal, rea (not yellowl flowers. 
Sierra Nevada. 1896. Syn. Echeveria Purpusii (R. G. 1896, p. 608, 
L 67; G. C. 1896, xx., p. 698, f. 123X 


C. qultenala (from Quito), of gardens, fi. red, produced in 
racemes from December onwards. 1893. A dwarf, branched, 
compact-growing plant, altogether different from tho true 
C. quitensis of Baker. 

C. reticulata (nettedX fi- whitish, scarcely Ain. long, the stalks 
persistent and forming a “mop" of much-branched, spreading 
spines. 1. Ain. to Ain. long, terete, acute or mucronate, fascicled 
on wart-like, abortive branchlets and at the apex of the stem. 
Stem 6in. to 8in. high, lin. to 2in. thick, simple or divided. 
South Africa, 1897. (G. C. 1897, xxL, p. 282.) 

C. sedoidee (Sedum-likeX fi- pink, few, five-parted, nearly like 
those of a Sedum, but gamopetaJous, large for the size of the 
plant, sub-sessile at the tips of the branches. Summer. 1. oblong, 
convex, obtuse, glabrous. Stems somewhat creeping, glabrous. 
Pyrenees. A small, hardy annual. Syn. Umbilicus sedoxdes. 

C. stolonifera (stolon-bearingX fi- yellow above, pink at base, 
with brown marking between, pentagonal, Ain- long, four to six 
in a close cyme. 1. thirty to forty in a dense rosette, obovate- 
spathulate, the largest 2in. to 2Ain. long, half as broad, pale 
bright green, Ain. thick. Stem short ; flowering branches 6in. to 
8in. long, with a few leaves less than lin. long. Mexico. (Ref. 
B. 63.) 

COUBLANBXA. A synonym of MueUera (which see). 

COUCH GRABS (Triticum repens). A noxious weed, 
very troublesome on agricultural land, but it is not so 
difficult to eradicate from a garden. One of the most 
effectual modes is to heavily manure a piece of ground 
infested, and plant with Brussels Sprouts. Kale, or Broccoli. 
These make strong growth and large foliage that smother 
the Couch Grass. Other methods are careful forking out all 
pieces as they appear, and burning them at once. Much 
may be done by carefully collecting all pieces seen when 
digging the ground, and by preventing plants from 
going to seed. 

COUMAROUHA ODORATA. A synonym of 

Dipteryx odorata (which see). 

COUNTRYMAN’S TREACLE. See Rata 
graveolen*. 

COU88APOA (from Coussapoui, the Caribbean name 
of two of the species). Ord. Urticacex. A genus of 
stovej milky trees or shrubs, sometimes climbing over trees 
or epiphytal ; eighteen species have been described, natives 
of tropical South America, but according to Bentham and 
Hooker this number might be reduced. Flowers dioecious, 
borne in a globose head ; peduncles solitary or in pairs, 
axillary, tho male heads few-flowered, often dichotomously 

E anioulate, the female peduncles shorter, bearing one large 
ead or a few clustered smaller ones. Fruit included, oblong. 
Leaves alternate, petiolate, entire, coriaceous, penniveined 
or three-nerved. For culture, see Fiona. 

C. dealbata (whitenedX* The correct name of the plant 
described on p. 12, Vol. II., as Ficus dealbata. 

COUTAREA. This genus embraces about five species. 
Flowers showy, odorous, terminal, solitary or in cymes of 
three ; calyx and corolla each with five or six lobes ; stamens 
five or six. Leaves opposite, shortly petiolate, membranous, 
ovate 2 acuminate ; stipules Bhort, acute. To tho species 
described on p. 390, Vol. I., the following should bo added : 
C. SoherfBana (ScherfFsX* A white, solitary, disposed in leafy 
cymes; corolla 2in. long, tubular-campanula te, ribbed, with 
spreading lobes. 1. shortly petiolate, ovate, acuminate, 
attenuated at base, flat, shining ; stipules broadly triangular. 
Branches divaricate. Colombia, 1876. A tall shrub. (I. H. 1878, 
t 321.) 

COUVE TRONCKUDA ( Brassica oleracea costata). 
An excellent vegetable, not so well known in British 
gardens as its merits warrant. For first supplies, seeds 
should be sown early in February in gentle heat, and when 
large enough to handle the seedlings should be pricked in 
rich soil, afterwards gradually hardening the plants off and 
planting put in deeply-dug and rich ground, 3$ft. apart each 
way. About the middle of March, a further sowing should 
be made in a cool frame or warm border outside, protecting 
the seeds from birds, and transplanting the plants when 
large enough to liberally-manured ground, at the distance 
apart named above. As the plants grow, diluted liauid 
manure applied occasionally will be of considerable value, 
so will also an application of loz. of nitrate of soda per 
square yard. Either or both of these will induce strong 
growth, a point to be aimed at, as the midribs of the large 
leaves are the best part of the vegetable when cooked in 
the same way as Sea Kale, and are of a most agreeable and 
distinot flavour. 
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COVELUA. Included under Fiona (which see). 

COW-BELL. See Silene inflata. 

COW-HERB. See Saponaria Vaooaria. 

COWHORN ORCHID. See Bchomburgkla 
tibioinia. 

COWSLIP ( Primula verie). When cultivated in gardens 
the plant produces very large trusses, which are sweetly 
scented. The culture is similar to that of the common 
Primrose and Polyanthus. 

COW’S LUN QWORT. See Verbaacum Thapana. 

COW-TREE. See Broaimnm. 

CRACKING OF FRUIT. This condition is very 
familiar alike on fruits grown under glass and in the open. 
In the former case, Grapes are chiefly affected, and as such 
berries are both unsightly and not very saleable, an 
endeavour must be made to combat the evil. Cracking 
usually arises in the case of Grapes from imperfect ventila- 
tion, overfeeding, and an excess of moisture in the atmo- 
sphere and at the roots. It is especially prevalent when such 
conditions follow a somewhat dry period. Frequently a 
strong application of natural or of chemioal manure will 
induce thin-skinned varieties to Crack badly. A similar con- 
dition may be induced by a saturated border, which previous 
to watering was rather dry. Again, Cracking may be the 
result of fungus attacks, to which the conditions named above 
may predispose the Vines. 

With hardy fruit, Cracking is very common upon Apples 
and Pears. Then it is due to the presence of a well- 
defined fungus, Fusicladxum dendriticum , to which atten- 
tion has already been directed under Apple and Fear 
Scab. 

CRACK WILLOW. See Balls fragilie. 

CRANBERRIES. There are several varieties of 
Cranberries (Ozy coccus), notably the following American 
sorts — Bugle, Bell, Cherry, and the one known as the 
American Cranberry (0. macrocarpus). The fruit is rather 
sour, but when cooked in tarts, Ac., with sufficient su^ar to 
sweeten, it is usually appreciated. When once established,' 
little or no farther attention is required, except preventing 
other trees or bushes from smothering the tough, wiry 
growths. The fruit, which is ripe in September, varies in 
colour from red to purple, and in form from round to oval. 
Propagation is usually effected by division in the early 
spring. 

In England the cultivation of the Cranberry has not been 
seriously attempted, though those best capable of judging 
contend that it could be grown to profit. In America the 
growing of the berries for market is an important industry, 
Massaonusetts and New Jersey being the chief centres. 
In America the land for growing Cranberries is flooded from 
Autumn to May with from 18in. to 2ft.- 6f water. On the 
first of the latter month the water is drained away, and the 
plants soon put forth their blossoms. It is probably owing 
to the irrigation of the land being necessary that the 
profitable culture of the fruits has not been attempted on 
anything of a scale in England. 

CRANEFLY, or DADDT LONG-LEGS ( Tipula 
oleracea). These pests are amongst the worst against which 
grass -growers have to contend. They are, however, 
injurious to many other crops besides those noted in Vol. I. 
Strawberry -plants are often badly attacked ; while corn and 
leguminous crops like Clover, Peas, and Beans suffer 
considerably in some seasons. For grass land, soot and 
lime, in the proportion of three parts of the former to one 
of the latter, have proved of service, and similarly in the 
case of Strawberries affected. In the latter case it is usual 
to trim the plants close, and hoe in the soot and lime. In 
the case of lawns, in addition to dressings of soot and lime, 
they should be rolled every evening towards dusk, as then 
thousands of insects will be destroyed as they emerge, and 
before they have an opportunity of depositing their eggs. 

CRANIOLARIA ANNUA. A synonym of 
Xartynia proboocidea (which see). 

CRAM TZIA (of Scopoli). A synonym of Alloplectrui 
(which see). 

CRANTZIA (of Vellozo). A synonym of Ccntra- 
theram (which see). 

CRAFE FERN. See Todca. 


CRASFEDIA (from lcraspedon, a fringe ; m allusion 
to the form of the pappus). Syn. Richea (of Labillardifere). 
Ord. Composite. A genus consisting of five species of 
greenhouse, silvery-silky, woolly or nearly glabrous, 
perennial herbs, mostly natives of Australia and New 
Zealand. Flower-heads yellow or whitish, few-flowered, 
homogamous ; florets tubular, five - toothed ; involucre 
consisting of manv or few soarions bracts ; receptacle very 
narrow. Leaves alternate or radical, entire. C. Richea. the 
only Bpecies known in gardens, is best treated as a naif- 
hardy annual. 

C. pilosa (pilose). A synonym of C. Richea. 

C. Richea (Richea). Jl. -heads yellow, in solitary, depressed- 
globular clusters Ain. to lin. in diameter. L, radical ones ovate- 
oblong to lanceolate, several Inches long, narrowed to a long 
petiole ; cauline ones narrow, stem-clasping, h. 1ft. Australia, 
1881. Plant usually woolly- or silky-white. (B. M. 5271.) 8yn. 
C. pilosa (B. R. 1906). 

C. R. maorooephala (large-headed). JL-heads in larger clusters. 
Plant tall and nearly glabrous. (B. M. 3415, under the name of 
C. macrocephala.) 

CRASFEDOLEFI8. A synonym of Restio (which 

see). 

CRAS8INA. A synonym of Zinnia (which see). 

CRA88ULA. Thick-leaf. Bontham and Hooker 
inolnde the following under this genus : Dasystemon , 
Olobulea , Kalosanthes , Petrogeton, aeptas (of Linnaeus), 
and Turgosea. Leaves opposite, rarely petiolate, often 
connate, fleshy, entire and cartilaginous -margined, glabrous, 
pubescent, or scaly. C. coccinea t C. jasminea, C. odora- 
tissima , and C. versicolor are now referred to Rochea. 
which should not be included here. To the species described 
on pp. 391-2, Vol. I., the following Bhould be added : 

C. abysslnloa (Abyssinian). Jl. pure white, with an odour 
resembling that of Hawthorn, disposed in abundantly-produced 
corymbs. Habit tree-like, approaching that of C. cocdnea, but 
more woody. Tropical Africa. (G. M. 1888, p. 823.) 

C. aloldes (Aloe-like). JL pale yellow, small ; scape 3ft to 4ft 
high, bearing a corymb lift, across. 1. green, fleshy, 1ft or more 
in length, 2in. wide at the base. Transvaal, 1896. This species 
has much the appearance of an Aloe. 

C. columnar!* (columnar). Jl., pure white, in a dense, capitate 
cyme. 1. fleshy, orbicular, imbricated. Stem short, erect, h. 3in. 
Allied to C. pgranUdalis. (G. 0. 1898, i., f. 23.) 

C. Cooper! (Cooper's). Jl. deep carmine, produced in abundance. 
Habitat not recorded, 1897. 

C. hybrids alMflora (white-flowered hybrid). JL white, small ; 
corymb very many flowered. 1. triangular, fleshy, h. lOin. Plant 
erect. An interesting hybrid between C. jasminea and Rochea 
odoratissima. 

C. lmpressa (marked). Jl. disposed in loose, dichotomously- 
branched corymbs ; petals white at base, red above, free, elliptic- 
oblong; peduncles and pedicels glabrous. L, radical ones 
crowded, somewhat rosulate, oblong, linear-lanceolate, or nearly 
linear ; cauline ones linear, opposite ; all succulent, glabrous, and, 
as well as the stems, more or less suffused with purple. Stems 
tufted, 2in. to 3£in. long. 1886. SYN. C. Schmidti (R. G. 1225). 

C. reenrva (recurved). Jl. crimson, disposed in flat-topped cymes. 
1. greyish-green, mottled with purplish-crimson. Stems lft. high. 
Zululand, 1890. This species resembles C. rubicunda. 

C. rhombeldea (rhomboid). Jl. pale flesh-coloured ; cymes short- 
stalked, terminal, few-flowered, Jin. to lin. across. 1. rfaom- 
boidal, hunched above the middle, sub-acute, lin. to Ain. thick, 
glaucous, dotted, h. 2in. to 3in. Transvaal, 1886. Plant 
glabrous. Of botanical interest. 

G. Schmidt! (Schmidt's). A synonym of C. impressa. 

G. Sohweinfnrth!! (Schweinfurth’s). A dwarf, tufted species, 
with white flowers. Abyssinia, 1892. 

CRATE GU8. One or two species formerly included 
here are now referred to Photinla and Pyras. To the 
species and varieties described on pp. 393-4, Vol. I., the 
following should be added : 

C. Braantl (Bruant’s). A synonym of C. Oxyacantha semper- 
Jlorens. 

C. Carrlerel (Carrifcre's). A variety of C. mexicana. 

C. Crns-galll pendnla (pendulous). Branches slender, pendent 
at the extremities. There are several other varieties. 

C. elliptic* (elliptic). A synonym of C. Java. 

C. ferox (fierce). A synonym of C. horrida. 

C. grtgnonenaU (Grignon). Jr. yellowish-green or lemon- 
yellow, tinted with reddish. 1. lanceolate. 1890. 

* C. horlsontalis (horizontal). A synonym of C. Crus-gaUi linearis. 
C. Lafallel (La valla’s). See G. mexicana GarrlereL 
C. lencophlceoe (white-barked). A synonym of C. tomentosa. 
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Cratngns — continued. 

C. mezioana Carrlerel (Carri&re’s). JL at first white, sub- 
sequently becoming flesh-coloured. Spring, fr. bright red, 
resembling cherries, persistent throughout the winter. 1883. A 
handsome tree, ofg&rden origin. (O. G. 1888, iv., p. 736, f. 104, 
and R. H. 1883, 106, under name of C. Carrierei.) C. Lavallei is 
very similar to, if not identical with this. 

C. Mlchamdl (Michaux’s). A synonym of C. J lava . 

C. monogyna (one-styled! A form of C. Oxyacantha. 

C. Oliverlana (Oliver’s! A synonym of C. melanocarpa. 

C. Oxyacantha atrofnaca (very dark). JL pure white, 
medium-sized. A very beautiful, weeping variety. 

C. O. flore-pleno. Of the double-flowered variety there are three 
forms— cocdnea, with scarlet-, lueida , with white-, and rosea, 
with rose-coloured flowers. 

C. O. flore-ponloeo (reddish-brown flowered). Jl, red, single, 
very attractive, freely produced. 

C. O. follls-trlcoloribus (three-coloured-leaved). 1. variegated 
with different shades of dark red, carmine, and rose. 1886. 
An ornamental garden variety. 

C. O. Gumperi ((Jumper's). Jl. white, bordered with pink. 

C. O. lntegrlfolla (entire-leaved! A variety having undivided 
leaves. 

G. O. monogyna (one-styled! Jl., calyx lobes lanceolate, 
acuminate, not glandular. Jr. almost globular, having only one 
style and one stone. L deeply tri-quinquefld, incised-toothed. 
Europe, Ac. There are several sub-varieties of this. 

C. O. rosea-inperba. There Is a sweet-scented double variety 
called plena. 

G. O, aemperflorens (ever-flowering!* A useful garden variety, 
flowering throughout the summer ; towards autumn plants may 
be seen with nearly ripe fruit, green fruit, and open flowers at the 
same time. Stn. C. Bruantu 

C. O. striota, (erect! A pyramidal variety with fastigiate 
branches. 

C. oxyaoanthoidea (Oxyacanthus-like! A ’ synonym of 
C. Oxyaoanthus. 

C. pentagyna (five-styled! Jl. white, in erect, somewhat 
pointed corymbs ; peduncles and base of calyx sparingly beset 
with shaggy hairs. 1. broadly oval, divided on each side mto from 
two to four long, pointed, toothed lobes, glabrous above, haiiw 
on the nerves beneath. A tall, thorny bush. The earliest of all 
the Thorns to come into leaf. 8YN. C. pinnatifida (R. G. 366! 

C. p. nut) or (greater!* Jl. white, large, corymbose, fr. bright 
red, pear-shaped, fin. in diameter. 1. long-stalked, lobed, and 
pinnatifld. North China, 1886. An ornamental form. (G. C. 
n. a, xxvi., p. 621, under name of C. pinnatijida major.) 

G. pinnatifida (pinnatifld). A synonym of C. pentagyna. 

C. pmnlfolia (Prunus-leaved! A variety of C. Crus-gaUi. 

G. Pyraoantha crenulata (slightly crenate). A yellow-berried 
vanety. 

G. P. Lelandl (Leland’sl* fr. bright orange-scarlet, product 
when the plant is but a few inches in height. 1888. 

C. P. pandflora (few-flowered! JL tew in corymb, fr. reddish- 

C *‘ow. Branches very spiny. A dwarf, tufted variety, useful for 
ges or for the rockery. 

G. pyrlfolla is a variety of C. tomenlosa. 

C. Sttpulacoa (large-stipuled). Jl. white, on downy pedicels, 
disposed in dense corymbs, t. glabrous, downy on the nerves 
beneath ; lower ones lanceolate or oblong, acute, strongly 
toothed at the summit; those at the tips of the branches 
pinnatifld, with three divergent lobes; stipules very large, 
persistent, slightly toothed, h. 3ft. to 6ft. 

C. tomentooa (downy), Jl. in broader, looser, pubescent 
corymbs, with a disagreeable scent, and, as well as the smaller, 
oblong, upright, fruit, later. 1. thicker, without glands, densely 
pubescent beneath. Branches pale grey\ without thorns. Other- 
wise like C. eoeeinea. United States, 1882. SYN. C. Icucophlctos. 

CRATERIFORM. Goblet-shaped. 

CRATE2LOSTIGMA (from krateros , strong, stout, 
and stigma ; in allusion to the conspicuous stigma). Obd. 
Scrophutarineas. A small genus (two or three species) of 
dwarf, almost stemless, stove or greenhouse perennials, 
natives of South and tropical Eastern Africa, and closely 
allied to Torenia. Flowers spicate, racemose, or rarely 
solitary : calyx tubular, five-ribbed, five-toothed ; corolla 
tube enlarged above, the dorsal lip concave, entire or 
emarginate. the anterior one spreading, with three broad 
lobes; style somewhat funnel-shaped at apex. Leaves 
radical. Plantain-like, many -nerved, entire. Only one 
species calls for mention here. For culture, see Torenia. 

C. pnmllnm (dwarf! The correct name of the plant described 
on p. 69, VoL IV., as Torenia auriculce folia. Its habitat is 

Abyssinia. 

Vol. V. 


CRAWFURDIA. Syn. Oolownxnia. Corolla tubular- 
campanula te or almost funnel-shaped, the limb four- or 
five-lobed ; stamens four or five ; disk shortly five-lobed or 
wanting. 

CREAM FRUIT TREE. See Roupellia grata. 

CREAM-SPOTTED TIGER MOTH. See Tiger 
Moths. 

CREEPING SNOWBERRY. See Chlogenes. 

CREMATOMIA. A synonym of Bourreria (which 
see). 

CRENATURE. One of the teeth of a crenate margin. 

CRBPIDXUM. A synonym of Microstylis (which 
see). 

CRIMSON CLOVER. See Trifolinm inoar- 
natuxn. 

CRIMSON FLAG. See Sehisostylis oocoinea. 

CRINITA (of Houttnyn). A synonym of Pavetta 
(which see). 

CRINITE. Furnished with a tuft or fringe of long, 
weak hairs. 

CRINUM. Of this genus seventy-nine species ore 
described by J. G. Baker, in his “ Handbook of the AmaryU 
Udem ” ; they are broadly dispersed over the tropical and 
sub -tropical regions of the globe. Flowers white or reddish, 
few or numerous in an nxnbel, large, seBBile or shortly 
pedicellate ; stamens affixed to the throat. Leaves persistent, 
usually broad. To the species described on pp. 396-7, Vol. I., 
the following should he added. Except where otherwise 
stated, stove treatment is required : 

C. abyssinlcum (Abyssinian). Jl. white, fragrant, four to six in 
an umbel ; perianth tube slender, curved, liln. to 2in. long, the 
limb horizontal or sub-erect, 2in. to 3in. long, the segments Ain. 
to fin. broad ; peduncle 1ft. to 2ft. long. 1. about six, bluish- 
green, linear, sub-erect, 1ft. long, Ain. to lin. broad, gradually 
narrowed. Bulb ovoid, 3in. in diameter. Abyssinia, 1892. 
Greenhouse. (R. G. 1892, p. 412, f. 89.) 

C. amabile august um (august! A synonym of C. augustum. 

C. angnsttfollnm blandum (charming! Jl.. perianth segments 
broader than in the type : filaments whitish. L also broader. 
Syn. C. blandum (B. M. 2531). 

C. a. oonfertum (clustered). Jl. sessile ; perianth segments 4in. 
long, a little exceeding the tube. Syn. C confertum (B. M. 2522! 

C. anomalnxn (anomalous). A form of C. asiatieum. 

C, blandum (charming! A variety of C. angusti/olium. 

C. brevlfollnm (short-leaved! A synonym of C. braeteatum. 
C. BronssonetU (Broussonet’s! A synonym of C. yuccatfolium. 
C. capense. This is regarded by J. G. Baker as identical with 
C. longifolium. 

C. Colenaoi (Colenso’s). A garden synonym of C. JUoorei. 

C. confertum (clustered! A variety of C. angustifolium. 

C. craatipea (thick-stalked), /f. fifteen to twenty in an umbel ; 
perianth tube green, curved, Sin. long, the limb sub-erect, 2iin. 
long, the segments white, £in. broad, with a pink keel ; pedicels 
lin. to ljin. long ; peduncle compressed, less than 1ft. long, fin. 
thick. July. 1. lorate, bright green, sub-erect, 4in. broad. Bulb 
very large, conical. Tropical or sub- tropical Africa (?), 1887. 
Stove or intermediate. 

C. omentum Loddlgeau (Loddiges'! Jl., perianth segments 
tipped dark purple ; pedicels as long as the ovary. 

C. de clinat nm (declinate). A form of C. asiatimm. 

C. dlstlobom (two-ranked! Jl. usually solitary, sessile ; perianth 
tube curved, 5ln. to 6in. long, the limb horizontal, about 4in. 
long, the segments keeled bright red, oblong, acute, conni vent, 
lin. broad; stamens and style nearly reaching the tips of 
the segments ; peduncle about 1ft. long. June. 1. about ten, 
distichous, linear, Arm, channelled down the face, tapering, 
lft. long. Bulb small, globose. Sierra Leone. Syn. Amaryllis 
omata (B. M. 1253! 

C. Dorlse (Doria's! Jl. white, striped with red, scented, many 
in an umbel ; scape short. 1. broad, wavy at the margins. 
Abyssinia, 1893. Stove. 

C. slogans (elegant! A variety of C. pratense. 

G. ensif oll nm (ensate-leaved! A variety of C. dejixum, 

C. falcatum (sickle-shaped! A synonym of Ammocharis 
faleata. 

C. ftrmlfolinm (flrm-leaved). JL six to eight in an umbel ; 
perianth tube straight, 5ln. to 6in. long, the segments linear, 2in. 
to 2iin. long ; peduncle lft. long. L narrow, lorate, firm, 3ft. 
long, liln. broad, gradually tapering, with entire margins. 
Madagascar, 1892. 

2 M 
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Crinum — continued, 

C. flaortdum (flaccid). JL six to eight in an umbel ; perianth tube 
3in. to 4in. long, usually curved, the segments pure white, oblong- 
lanceolate, about as long as the tube, fin. broad, acute ; stamens 
much shoiter than the segments; pedicels lin. to liin. long ; 
peduncle lift, to 2ft. long, much compressed. July. 1. linear, 
lift, to 2ft. leng, lin. to liin. broad. Bulb ovoid, 3in. to 4in. in 
diameter, \riflh a very short neck. New South Wales and South 
Australia, 1819. Greenhouse. (B. M. 2133.) SvN. Amaryllis 
australasrca (B. R. 426). 

G. glganteom. Svns. C. vanillodorum, Amaryllis omata 
(BM. 923). 

C. grandiflomm (large-flowered! A garden hybrid between 
C. Careyanum and C. eapense (C. longifolium). Half-hardy. 

G. Hildebrandtii (Hildebrandt’s! Jl., perianth pure white, 
erect ; tube 6in. to 7in. long ; limb segments horizontally spread- 
ing, 2ln. to 3in. long, less than iin. broad ; umbel six- to ten- 
flowered ; peduncle ancipitous. about 1ft. long. September. 
1. eight or ten, contemporary with the flowers, lanceolate, firm, 
lift, to 2ft. long. Bulb 2in. to 3in. in diameter ; neck 6in. long. 
Comoro Islands. (B. M. 6709.) A variety with more numerous 
flowers is figured in L H. 1886, 115. 

C. hnmlle (dwarf). Jl. six to nine in an umbel, cernuous in bud ; 
perianth tube greenish, 3in. long, the segments white, linear- 
lanceolate, spreading, 2in. long, iin. broad ; filaments bright red ; 
rather longer than the perianth segments ; pedicels short ; 
peduncle slender, lit. long. October. L linear, 1ft. long, 
spreading, sub-acute, thicker than in C. amentum, pitted over the 
face. Bulb small, globose, greenish, with a very short neck. 
Tropical Asia, 1826. (B. M. 2K6.) 

C. lnsigne (remarkable). A slight variety of C. lati/olium. 

C. Jemensc. JL pure white, in large umbels. 1. broad, shining 
green. Arabia, 1892. A handsome plant. 

C. Kiroape. A name given to a garden hybrid between C. Kirkii 
and C. eapense (longifolium). 

C. Knnthlanam (Kunth's). JL white, fragrant, four or five in an 
umbel ; perianth tube 7in. to 8in. long, the segments lanceolate, 
2£in. long ; peduncle 1ft. long. L about twenty to a bulb, lorate, 
spreading, bright green, 12in. to 20in. long. Zin. to 3in. broad, 
undulated towards the ehtire margin. Bulb ovoid, 3in. in 
diameter, with a short neck. Colombia, 1890. 

C. Laurent! (Laurent’s). Jl. white, about four in an umbel ; tube 
6in. long. Congo, 1897. A species very nearly allied to C. gigan - 
team. Greenhouse. 

G. Lesemannl (Lesemann’s). A synonym of C. Poxcellii, the 
plant bearing this name being of the same parentage. 

C. leuoophyllum (white-leaved). JL pinkish, fragrant, forty or 
fifty in a dense, centripetal umbel ; perianth tube cylindrical, 
3in. long, the segments linear, spreading, rather shorter than 
those oi the tube ; scape springing from below the leaves, 1ft. 
long. August. /., produced ones about twelve or fourteen, 
arranged in a distichous column about 1ft. long, lanceolate, lift, 
to 2ft. long, 5in. to 6in. broad, whitish-green, denticulate 
Bulb nearly 6in. in diameter. Damara-land, 1880. (B. M. 

6783.) 

C. linear© (linear! Jl. five or six in an umbel ; perianth tube 
slender, curved, liin. to 2iin. long, the segments tinged red 
outside, oblanceolate, acute, 2in. to 3ln. long, iin to iin. broad ; 
pedicels iin. to fin. long ; peduncle slender, sub-terete, 1ft. long. 
September. L linear, lilt, to 2ft. long, iin. broad, glaucous- 
green, channelled down the face. Bulb small, ovoid. Cape 
Colony. SYNS. Amaryllis revoltita (B. M. 915), A. r. araciltor 
(B. M. 623! 

C. LoddlgesU (Loddiges’). A variety of C. cruentum. 

C. longifolium. C. cajtense is synonymous with this species. 

C. L Farlnlannm (Farini’s! Jl. five or six in an umbel ; perianth 
tube greenish, 3Ain. to 4in. long, the segments pink, eonnivent in 
a narrow funnel 3in. long; scape 2ft. high. /. ensiform, 3ft. to 
4ft. long, acuminate, glaucescent, entire Bulb 2iin. to 3in. in 
diameter, narrowed into a neck 6in. long. 1887. 

C. longifolium, of Roxburgh. A synonym of C. pratense. 

C. Bfaokenli (Macken’s! A garden synonym of C. Moot'd. 

C. Ma— alftna (Due de Massa’s). Jl. white, each perianth 
segment having a central stripe of dull rose-colour. 1887. (I. II. 
1887, 55, under the name of Brunsvigia Massaiana.) This “ is no 
doubt a Crinum, nearly allied to C. Kirkii ” (J. G. Baker). 

C. molnooannm (Moluccas). A slight variety of C. lati/olium. 

C. Moorei Sohmldtli (Schmidt’s! A form with pure white 
flowers. Syn. C. Schrnidtti (R. G. 1072). 

G. M. variegatum (variegated! In this variety the leaves are 
striped with yellow. 1895. 

C. na talons© (Natal! A garden synonym of C. Moorei. 

G. plloatnm (folded). A form of C. asialicum. 

C. Powellil (Powell’s). * il. about eight in an umbel ; perianth tube 
greenish, curved, 3in. long, the segment# reddish, oblanceolate, 
acute, 4in. long, lin. broad; stamens much shorter than the 
perianth segments ; peduncle compressed, glaucous, 2ft. long. 
t. about twenty, spreading, ensiform, acuminate, bright green, 
3ft. to 4ft. long, 3in. to 4in. broad low down. Bulb globose, 


Crinum — continued . 

with a short neck. A garden hybrid (of which there are several 
forms) between C. longifolium and C. Moorei. Hardy in the South 
of England. 

C. P. alba (white!* A splendid white-flowered variety, with 
eight to fifteen blossoms in an umbel. 1893. 

C. pretense (meadow-loving! JL six to twelve in an umbel; 
perianth tube greenish, 3in. to 4in. long, at first curved, the seg- 
ments white, lanceolate, nearly or quite as long as the tube, iin. 
broad : filaments bright red, rather shorter tnan the segments ; 

C cels none or very short; peduncle lateral, 1ft. or more in 
th. June and July. 1. six to eight to a bulb, linear, sub- 
erect, lift to 2ft long, liin. to 2in. broad, narrowed to the point, 
channelled on the face. Bulb ovoid, 4in. to 5in. in diameter, 
with a short neck. India, 1872. 

C. p. elegani (elegant! JL, perianth tube lin. shorter than the 
segments ; peduncle decumbent. Bulb with a longer neck than 
in the type. Syn. C. slogans (B. M. 2592! 

C. prooemm (tall! A form of C. asiatieum. 

C. Roosenianum (Roozen’s). Jl. white, reddish on the outside, 
four to twelve in an umbel ; filaments red. 1. 2iin. to 3*in. long. 
Jamaica. 189L This plant is described as “ near C. amerisanum, 
though the growth is something like that of C. srubesoens.” 
(R. H. 1894, p. 120, f. 47.) 

C. Sanderlfcnnm (Sander’s! Jl. sessile, borne in umbels of three 
or four together : perianth segments white, with a broad, con- 
spicuous band of reddish-crimson down the centre, lanceolate, 
spreading-recurved. 1. ensiform, lft. to lift. long. Bulb globose, 
2m. in diameter. Sierra Leone, 1884. A beautiful plant. (F. & P. 
1884, p. 156.) 

G. Bohlmperi (Schimper’s). JL few in an umbel ; perianth tube 
reddish-green, cylindrical, 4tn. long, the limb pure white, funnel- 
shaped, 4in. long, the lobes oblanceolate, acute; peduncle 
brownish, 2ft, long. July. 1. eight to ten, linear, recurving, 
glabrous, 3ft. long, 2in. broad, green above, glaucous beneath. 
Mountains of Abyssinia, 1894. Half-hardy. (B. M. 7417 ; R. G. 
1309.) 

C. SohmldtU (Schmidt’s! A form of C. Moorei. 

C. stnlenm (Chinese! A form of C. asiatieum. 

G. specloamn (showy! A slight variety of C. lati/olium. 

C. spiral© (spiral! A synonym of Carpolyza spiralis. 

G. Striotum (narrow). JL about four in an umbel; perianth 
tube pale green, sub-erect, about 5in. long, the segments white, 
lanceolate, 3in. to 4in. long, iin. broad; filaments red, lin. 
.shorter than the segments ; pedicels none or very short ; peduncle 
green, twice as long as the leaves. September. /. lorate, pale 
green, sub-erect, lft. long, 2in. to 2iin. broad. Bulb small, 
ovoid, without any distinct neck. ' * * * 

2635.) 


South America. (B. M. 


C. sumatranum (Sumatra! Jl. ten to twenty in an umbel ; 
perianth tube greenish, erect, 3in. to 4in. long, the segments 
not tinged red outside, linear, as long as the lube: filaments 
bright red. much shorter than the segments; pedicels very 
short ; peduncle much shorter than the leaves. July. fr. as 
large as a man’s fist, one- to three-seeded. 1. ensiform, sub-erect, 
3in. to 4in. broad, gradually narrowed to a point, firm, dark, 
dull green, the edges serrulated. Bulb ovoid, as large as in 
C. asiatieum. Sumatra. (B. R. 1049.) 

C. tai tense (Tahiti). A synonym of C. peduneulatum. 

C. undnlatom (wavy! Jl. four in an umbel; perianth tube 
greenish, 7in. to 8in. long, curved before the flower expands, 
the segments not purple outside, lanceolate, undulated, ©recto- 
patent, 3in. long ; filaments bright red, 2in. long ; pedicels none 
or very short ; peduncle lft. long. November. L dark green, 
ensiform. firm, sub-erect, lift, long, lin. broad. Bulb small, 
ovoid, with a long neck. North Brazil. (H. K. F. 200.) 

C. vaniUodorom (Vanilla-scented). A synonym of C. giganteum. 

C. varlabile (variable! Jl. ten to twelve in an umbel ; perianth 
tube greenish, curved, liin. to 2in. long, the segments flushed 
red down the back, oblong, acute, 2iin. to 3Ain. long ; filaments 
red, lin. shorter than the segments ; pedicels iin. to lin. long ; 
peduncle erect, compressed, lft. to lift. long. April. 1. ten 
to twelve to a bulb, linear, green, weak, lift, to 2ft. long, 2in. 
broad. Bulb ovoid, 3in. to 4in in diameter, with a short neck. 
Cape Colony. 8yns. C. v. roseum (B. R. 1844, 9), Amaryllis 
revoluta robustior (B. R. 615! 

Gi ▼. roseum (rosy! A synonym of C. variabile. 

C. Woodrowl (Woodrow’s). Jl. about twelve in an umbel; 
perianth white, having a long tube ; scape 2ft. long. 1. broad, 
glaucous. Bulb large, ovate, brown, with scarcely any neck. 
Bombay, 1897. (B. M. 7597.) 

G. yuooaBflormn (Yucca-flowered). Jl. one or two in an umbel, 
sessile; perianth tube greenish, curved, 4in. to 5in. long, the 
limb horizontal. 3in. to 4in. long, the segments oblong, acute, 
eonnivent, banded red on the back ; filaments lin. shorter than 
the segments ; peduncle slender, lit. long. June. 1. ten to 
twelve to a bulb, multifarions, linear, firm. lft. to lift, long, 
about lin. broad. Bulb small, globose, purplish. Sierra Leone, 
1785. Syns. C. Broussonetii (B. M. 2121 ; L. B. G. 668! C. yuceos- 
oides, Amaryllis spectabilis (A. B. R. 390! 
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Crinum — continued. 

C. yuoessfollum (Yucca-leaved). A greenhouse plant, very 
similar to C. abyssinicum , but smaller in all its parts. Abyssinia, 


G. yuooseoldes (Y ucca-like). A synonym of C. yuecajlorum. 

C. seylanionm redact um (reduced), Jl. about four in an 
umbel, sessile ; perianth white, with a red, central stripe on each 
segment ; scape lateral, less than 1ft. long. 1. ensiform, spread- 
ing, 1ft. to lift, long, liin. to ljin. broad, gradually narrowed 
from middle to apex, the edges not ciliated. Zanzibar, 1884. 

CBIOSABTHE8. A synonym of Cypripedlum 

(which see). 

CRISP, CRISPED. Curled ; finely undulate, 
especially near the margin ; e.g., the leaves of garden Endive 
or of Savoy Cabbages. 


CROCIRIS. A synonym of Crocus (which see). 

CROCODHiOIDEB. A synonym of Berkheya (which 
see). 

CROCOSMIA. To the species described on p. 398, 
Vol. I., the following varieties should be added : 

C. anret flore-pleno (double-flowered). A distinct form, with 
double flowers. 1893. 


C. a. lmperialis (imperial).* Jl. of a brilliant fiery orange-red 
colour, twice as large as in the type. 1888. A grand variety. 


C. a. maoulata (spotted), 
inner segments marked near 
spot. South-east Africa, 1888. 
f. 80.) 


4. orange, large, having the three 
the base with a dark reddish-brown 
(G. a 1888, iv., pp. 407, 565, 


CROCUS. Syn. Crociris. The information here given 
iB based upon Mr. George Maw’s magnificent “Monograph 
of the Genus Crocus” published in 1886. By the assistance 
of the following “ key^’ to the grouping of the Crocuses in 
cultivation, the name of any species may be the more readily 
determined. The number of species described by Mr. 
Maw is sixty -seven : of these about seventeen are lost to 
cultivation, or await introduction to this country. C. aerius, 
C '. ancyrensis , C.Fleischeri, C. nevadensis, and <?. ochroleucus 
require a cold frame to bring them to perfection. See also 
pp. 398-400, Vol. I. 


Division L InvolucratL 

Species with a basal spathe springing at the base of the scape from 
the summit of thecorm. 


Section I. Fibro-membranacei, 

With a corn- tunic of membranous tissue, or of membranous tissue 
interspersed with nearly parallel fibres. 

Autumn-FLOWKRINO. asturicus, Cambessedesii , Clusii; iridijlorus , 
karduchorum , nudijlorus, ochroleucus, Salzmanni, Scharojani, 
valli cola, zonatus. 

Spring-flowering. Imperati , Malyi, minimus, suaveolens, versi- 
color. 

Section II. Reticulati, 

With a conn- tunic of distinctly reticulated fibres. 

Spring-flowering, banaticus , corsicus , etruscus, Tommasinianus , 
is emus. 

Autumn-flowering, hadriaticus , longijlorus, medius, sativus. 


Division H. Nudiflori. 

Species without a basal spathe. 

Section I. Reticulati, 

With a conn-tunic of distinctly reticulated fibres. 
Autumn-flowering, cancdlatus. 

Spring- flowering. ancyrensis, carpet anus, dalmaticus , gar- 

garicus , reticulata*, Sieberi, susianus. 


Section IL Fibro-membranacei, 

With a corm-tunic of membranous tissue, or of membranous tissue 
interspersed with nearly parallel fibres. 
Spring-flowering. Lilac or White : alatavicus, hyemalis, 
nevadensis. 

Autumn-flowering. Lilac or White : Boryi, kevigatus, 
Toume/ortii. 

Spring-flowering, aureus , Balansce, Biliottii, Korolkowi, Olivieri, 
Suterianus, vitellinus. 


Section in. Annulate • 

Basal tunic of corm separating into annuli. 
Spring-flowering, aerius, bi/lorus, chrysanthus, Crewei, Dan - 
fordice, Tauri. 

Autumn-flowering, pulchellti * , *j*ciosu *. 

Section IV. Intertexti. 

With a corm-tunic of stranded or plaited fibres. 
Spring-flowering. Fleischeri. 


Croons — continued. 

C. Adami (Adam’s). A variety of C. bi/torus. 

C. atirlus (aerial). Jl., perianth tube pale lilac, 2in. long: seg- 
ments bright lilac, obovate or oblong, obtuse, lin. to lgin. long ; 
throat bright yellow; proper spathe of two lanceolate, hyaline 
valves. Spring. 1. but little developed at the flowering season, 
narrow-linear, with revolute margins and a distinct white rib 
down the face ; basal spathe none. Corm globose, Jin. to fin. in 
diameter, the tunics brown. Asia Minor, 1885. (B. M. 6852 b ; 
M. C. 58. ) 

C. algerlensis (Algeria). A synonym of C. nevadensis. 

C. Ancyrensis (Angora). JL, perianth tube orange or purple, 
about 3in. long ; throat unbearded ; segments rich orange, ovate- 
lanceolate, fin. to lin. long, gin. broad. Spring. 1. three or four, 
produced to 1ft. in length, glabrous, ^,in. broad ; sheathing 
ones about four, iin. to cm. Tong. Corm pyriform, fin. broad, 
lin. high. Angora, 1879. (M. C.38.) 

C. asturicus (Asturias).* Jl., perianth tube 4in. to 5in. long ; 
throat violet, bearded ; segments violet or purple, with a few 
darker lines towards the base, very variable, rarely white, liin. 
to liin. long, iin. to gin. broad. September to November. 
1. four or five, about 1ft. long, Ain. broad, glabrous ; sheathing 
ones four or five, iin. to 2gin. Tong. Corm iin. to gin. broad, iin. 
to gin. high. Asturias and Sierra de Guadarrama, North Spain. 
(M. C. 7.) 

C. atlantious (Atlantic). A synonym of C. nevadensis. 

C. Aureus lutons StriAtUS (yellow, striped). Jl. having three 
distinct, black stripes on the back of the outer penanth-segments. 
1893. 

C. BalAniuw (Balansa’s). Jl., perianth tube 2in. to 2iin. long ; 
throat glabrous ; segments orange, liin. long, iin. to iin. broad, 
the outer surface of the outer ones feathered bronze or evenly 
suffused rich brown. March. 1. appearing before and with the 
flowers, about 10in. long, A* n - broad, ciliated on the margins of 
the keel and blade ; sheathing ones about three, iin. to 2iin. 
long. Corm pyriform, iin. broad and deep. Western Asia 
Minor. (M. C. 51.) 

C. banaticua (South Hungarian).* Jl* perianth tube violet, 3in. 
long ; throat white internally, unbearded : segments liin. long, 
gin. broad, the inner ones ricn, bright purple, with darker purple 
markings near the summit, paler than the outer, varying to 
white, or variegated purple and white. March. 1. about three, 
lift, long, gin. broad, glabrous, the lateral channels wide ana 
open ; sheathing ones about four, iin. to 3in. long. Hungary, Ac. 
(M. C. 24.) Syn. C. veluchensis, of gardens (?B. M. 6197). The 
following are forms of this species : aVbiJLorus , concolor, niveus , 
pictus , and versicolor . 

C. biflozns Leiobtlinl (Leichtlin’s). Jl. white or pale purple, 
having narrow-lanceolate segments. Mardin, 1891. 

C. Biliottii (A. Biliotti’s). Jl.. perianth tube about 3in. long ; 
throat glabrous ; segments rich purple, with a darker blotch at 
the base, about lin. long, tin. broad. January to March. 
1. about three, 10in. long. gin. broad, glabrous, the lateral 
channels wide and open ; sheathing ones three or four, gin. to 
3in. long. Corm gin. to gin. broad, gin. high. Trebizond. 
(M. C. 56 B.) 

C. Boryi lsevigAtus (smooth). A synonym of C. Icevigatus. 

C. B. mifAthonlieui (Marathon). Jl.. stigmas less branching 
than in the type, and only reaching to the level of the summit of 
the anthers. (M. C. 47 B, f. 4.) 

C. Camboaaedesil (Cambessedes’). Jl., perianth tube 2gin. to 
3in. long ; throat white internally, unbearded ; segments vinous- 
lilac or white, fin. long, gin. broad, the outer ones buff on the 
outside, feathered purple. September to March. 1. two or three, 
5in. to 6ln. long, Ain. broad, glabrous ; sheathing ones about 
four, lgin. long. Corm pyriform, about lin. broad and high. 
Balearic Islands. (M. C. 13 ; B. R. xxxi. 37, f. 4, under name 
of C. Cambeseedesianus.) 

C. CAncollAtus (cross-barred). Jl., perianth tube 4in. to 5in. 
long ; throat yellow, unbearded ; segments varying from white 
to light purple, self-coloured or purple-feathered, lgin. to l|in. 
long, gin. broad ; proper spathe l2in. long. September to 
December. 1. four or five, glabrous, 10in. to 12in. long, ^in. 
broad, the keel prominent ; sheathing ones about four, gin. to 
3in. or 4in. long. North Palestine to Armenia. (M. C. 31.) 

C. O. cilicftous (Cilician). Jl., proper spathe shorter than in the 
type, completely hidden by the sheathing leaves. 

C. o. Manlar ioni (Maeziari’s). 4. white, with a bright golden- 
orange throat. 

C. oarpetanuE (Toledo). Jl., perianth tube about 3in. long; 
throat white, unbearded ; segments varying from delicate vinous- 
lilac, darker on the margins, to white, and suffused externally 
towards the base with bluish veins, lin. to lgin. long, iin. broad. 
February to April. 1. about four, 8in. long, tV.in. oroad, semi- 
cylindrical, without keel or lateral channels ; sheathing ones 
about four, gin. to 3gin. long. Spain and Portugal, 1879. 
(M. C. 41.) 

C. CartwrlghtlAnuA (Cartwright's). A variety of C. sativus. 

C. ohrysAnthns (golden-flowered), of Herbert in B. R. xxxiiL 4, 
f. L A synonym of C. Suterianus. 
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Croon* — continued . 


Croon*— continued. 


C. Clusii (Clustus'! yf., perianth tube 3in. to 4in. long ; throat 
white internally, distinctly bearded; segments light purple, 
darker towards the base, with no feathering, lAin. long, £in. 
broad. September to December. 1. fire or six, 9in. to lOin. long, 
^in. to ^in. broad, glabrous, the margins bearing .three 
prominent ridges ; sheathing ones three or four, the longest 2in. 
to 3in. long. Conn Jin. to Tin. broad, about |in. high. Western 
Spain and Portugal. (M. C. 10.) 

C. Corsica* (Corsican! yf., perianth tube 2in. to 2Ain. long ; 
throat white or lilac inside, unbearded ; segments pale purple, 
broadlv lanceolate, about Uin. long, Ain. broad, the outer sur- 
face of the outer ones coated buff and feathered purple. April. 
1. three or four, 8in. long, ^in. broad, the lateral channels wide 
and open ; sheathing ones two to four, Ain. to 2Ain. long. Conn 
Ain. to fin. broad, barely Ain. high. Corsica, 1843. (M. C. 21.) 
SYN. O. instUari* (B. B. xxlx. 21). 

C. Crewel (Crewe's! fL, perianth tube much exserted ; segments 
white, less than lin. long, the outer ones tinged with buff and 
with three to five lines of purple outside ; throat yellow, glabrous ; 
anthers dark brown. February. 1. three or four to a tuft, as 
high as the flower, narrow-linear, with reflexed edges and a 
distinct, white, central band. Corm ovoid, Ain. in diameter ; 
tunics rigid. Island of Sogra, 1874. (B. M. 6164 ; M. C. 60.) 

C. dolma tieo* (Dalmatian). yf., perianth tube about 2in. long ; 
throat yellow, unbearded ; segments generally lilac, lAin. long, 
Jin. to Jin. broad, the outer surface of the outer ones buff, with 
a few purple veins towards the base, or delicately feathered 
purple. February and March. 1. three to six, 8in. to 9in. long, 
Jin. broad, glabrous, the keel convex; sheathing ones about 
three, Ain. to 2in. long. Corm pyriform, Ain. to gin. broad and 
high. Dalmatia. (M. C. 34.) 

C. Danfordlss (Mrs. Danford’s). yf., perianth tube 2Ain. long; 
throat unbearded; segments pale sulphur-yellow, about Jin. 
long, Jin. broad, the outer surface of the outer ones occasionally 
suffused brown. February and March. 1. three or four. 12in. to 
14in. long, Ain. broad, ciliated on the margins of the keel and 
blade ; sheathing ones about four, Ain. to 31n. long. Corm about 
Ain. broad and high. Yar-puz, Anti-Taurus, 1879. (M. C. 63.) 

C. Elwcwii (El Wes'). A variety of C. tativut. 

C. estriatn* (not striated). A form of C. biflorus. 

C. etroson* (Etruscan! yf., perianth tube striped lilac, 2in. to 
3in. long ; throat yellow ; segments bright lilac-purple inside, lin. 
to 1 Ain. long, the three outer ones having five lilac stripes down 
the back. March. 1. two to six, narrow-linear, with a white, 
central band, the edges revolute. Corm Ain. to Jin. broad, rather 
less in height. Italy, 1877. (B. M. 6362 ; M. C. 22.) 

C. FleUcherl (Fleischer's!* yf., perianth tube about 3in. long; 
throat pale yellow, unbearded ; segments white, linear-lanceolate, 
acute, lin. to ljin. long, barely Jin. broad, the outer surface of 
the outer ones and the tube veined rich purple. Early spring. 
1. four or five, 1ft. long, Ain. to Ain. broad, glabrous ; sheathing 
ones about five, Ain- to 3m. or 4in. long. Corm yellow, Ain. to 
Jin. broad and high, producing bulbils or cormlets at its base. 
Western Asia Minor. (M. C. 66.) 

C. falvna (fulvous). A variety of C. rusxanus. 

C. gargartens (Mount Gargarui). yf., perianth tube nearly 3in. 
long ; throat unbearded ; segments rich orange, unstriped, about 
lAin. long, barely Ai*- broad. Early spring. 1. about three, 7in. 
to 8in. long, Ain. broad, glabrous, the margins revolute, the 
lateral channels broad and open ; sheathing ones two to four, Ain. 
to 2Ain. long. Corm about Jin. broad, and nearly as high. Mount 
Gargarua. (M. C. 39.) 

C. hadrlatieo* (Adriatic).* yf., perianth tube 3in. to 4in. long ; 
throat white or purple, bearded ; segments pure white, or purple 
towards the base, ovate-lanceolate, lAin. long, gin. oroad. 
October. 1. five or six, lift. long, one line broad, ciliated on 
the margins and keel, the lateral channels narrow, the reflected 
margins of the blade nearly meeting the margins of the keel ; 
sheathing ones six or seven, Ain. to 3Ain. long. Corm about 
lin. broad and Jin. high. Albania, Ionian Islands, <tc. (M. C. 
30, f. 1, 2.) 

C. h. ohrysobelonions (Chrysobeloni). /!., throat of the 
perianth yellow. (M. C. 30, f. 3.) 

C. HftO— knechtli (Haussknecht’s). A variety of C. eativus. 

C. hyemali* (winter), yf., perianth tube about 2in. long : throat 
yellow, unbearded ; segments white, veined rich purple towards 
the base, about Uin. long and Jin- brood; anthers orange. 
November to January. 1. four to seven. Uin. to Uin. long. Am. 
broad, glabrous, the lateral channels without ridges ; sheathing 
ones about four, Ain. to 2Ain. long. Corm Ain. to fin. broad ana 
high. Palestine and Syria. (M. C. 43, f. 1-7.) 

C. h. Foxli (H. Fox's! yf., outer surface of the outer perianth 
segments freckled and suffused purple ; anthers black. (M. C. 43, 

HU) 

C. Imperati. The following are garden varieties : albiflorux 
(white-flowered), atropurpureu* (dark-purple), Jlore-pleno (double- 
flowered), lUaeinus (lilac), paliidut (pale! and purpureut 
(purple! 

C. insular!* (insular! A synonym of C. corsicus. 


C. kardoohornm (Kurdish! yf., perianth tube 2in. to 3ln. long ; 
segments vinous- lilac, lin. to Uin. long, five lines broad. 
September and October. I. glabrous, dormant at the flowering 
time, when produced lAin. to 2in. long, ^in. broad, persistent till 
the next flowering period, when the two sets of leaves exist 
together; sheathing ones four or five, about lin. long. Corm 
(MHC? 5^* ier * ca *’ Ain- to Jin. broad and high. Kurdistan, 18$6. 

C. Korolkowl (Korolkov's). yf.. perianth tube brownish. 2ln. 
long ; segments bright yellow inside, oblanceolate-oblong, lin. to 
Uin- long, the three outer ones tinged with brown all over the 
back ; sp&the valves two, lin. long. Spring. 1. eight to twelve 
to a cluster, reaching to the top of the flowers, narrow-linear, 
with revolute margins and a distinct, white, central band down 
the face; basal spathe none. Corm depressed-globose, lin. in 
diameter ; outer tunics brown. Central Asia, 1885. (B. M. 6852 a ; 
M. C. 56.) 

C. laevigatas (smooth), yf., perianth tube 3in. long; throat 
glabrous ; segments varying from white to lilac, Uin. to lAin. 
long, Ain. broad, the outer surface of the outer ones either self- 
coloured buff or more generally feathered or suffused rich 
purple. October to spring. 1. four or five, appearing before the 
flowers, 9in. to lOin. long. ^in. to Jin- broad, glabrous, the 
lateral channels without ridges ; sheathing ones three, Ain. to 
2Ain. long. Corm pyriform, Jin. broad and high ; tunic glabrous. 
Morea, <fcc. (M. C. 49.) Syn. C. Boryi Icevigatu a 

C. longiflorn* (long-flowered! /f.. perianth tube yellow, about 
4in. long; throat orange, slightly bearded; segments of a 
uniform, pale vinous-lilac, yellow towards the base, or externally 
veined or feathered purple, lAin. long, Ain. to Jin. broad. 
October and November. 1. about three, appearing with the 
flowers, 8in. to 9in. long, Ain. broad, the lateral channels broad 
and open ; sheathing ones about live, Ain. to 3in. long. Corm 
nearly spherical, Ain. to Jin. in diameter. South Italy, Sicily, 
<fec., 1843. (B. R. xxx. 3, f. 4 ; M. C. 2a) 

C. Maly! (Maly's! yf., perianth tube yellow, about 3in. long ; 
throat orange, bearded; segments white, orange towards the 
throat, occasionally suffused externally with vinous-purple 
towards the throat, ovate-lanceolate, lAin. to ljin. long. March. 
1. four or five, appearing with the flower*, lift, long, Jin. to 
lin. broad, glabrous, the lateral channels wide and open, con- 
taining three low ridges ; sheathing ones six or seven, Ain- to 
4in. long. Corm oblate, Jin. broad, Jin. to Ain. high. Monte 
Vermas. (B. M. 7590; M. C. 18.) 

C. marathonlien* (Marathon! A variety of C. Boryi. 


C. medio* (intermediate! /!., perianth tube 4in. to 5in. long ; 
throat nearly white, internally veined purple, unbearded ; seg- 
ments bright purple, internally veined towards the base with 
dark purple, ovate-lanceolate. 2in. long, Jin. to Jin. broad, the 
inner ones somewhat shorter than the outer ones. October and 
November. 1. two or occasionally three, lOin. to 12in. long, Ain. 
broad, the margins of keel and blade slightly ciliated, the lateral 
channels broad and open, containing three low ridges ; sheath- 
ing ones about five, Ain. to Sin. long. Corm a little broader than 
high, Jin. in diameter under cultivation, much smaller in the 
wild state. Riviera. 1843. (B. R. xxxi. 37, f. 5; F. M. 20; 
Gn. xiv., p. 153, f. 10; M. C. 27.) 

C. minima* (least! yf.. perianth tube lAin. to 2in. long ; throat 
white or lilac, unbearded ; segments deep, rich purple, lin. to 
lAin. long, Ain. broad, the outer surface of the outer ones coated 
buff and leathered dark purple, occasionally white or self-coloured 
purple. April. 1. three or four, appearing before the flowers, 
uin. to 9in. long, one line broad, glabrous ; sheathing ones about 
three, lin. to 2%in. long, including several scapes. Corm pyriform, 
fully Ain. broad and high. Corsica. An attractive little plant. 
(B. M. 6176 ; M. C. 19.) 

C. itiiwfmii* (least), of B. M. 2991. A synonym of C. biflonut. 

C. mooradi (Mourad-dagh). yf. bright orange; style pale 
orange; anthers pale yellow. L, sheathing ones four, the 
highest 5in. above the corm : proper leaves seven or eight. Jin. 
broad. Corm oblate, Jin. broad, lin. high. Mouraa-aagh, 
Smyrna, 1889. A vigorous grower, intermediate between C. chry- 
santhus and C. aureut. 


C. nevaden*!* (Sierra Nevada! yf., perianth tube 2Ain. to 3in. 
long ; throat pale yellow, bearded ; segments pale lilac or white, 
the outer surface variously feathered or veined purples lin. to- 
Uin. long, Ain. broad. January. 1. four or five, appearing with 
the flowers, 1ft. long, Ain. to Ain. broad, glabrous, channelled 
with six alternating ndges ana furrows; sheathing ones about 
four, Jin. to 4in. long. Corm Jin. to {in. broad, Ain. to Jin. high. 
Spain and Algeria. (M. C. 42.) Syns. C. algerienris , C. atlantieui. 

C. nabigeno* (cloud-bom! A form of C. biflorut. 

C. oohroleaoa* (yellow and white). JL, perianth tube pale 
buff, 3Ain. long ; throat orange, slightly bearded ; segments pale 
cream-colour, suffused orange towards the base, about lAin. long 
and Ain. broad. Late autumn. L four to six, glabrous, appearing 
before the flowers. lOin. to 12in. long, nearly Ain. broad, the 
lateral channels wide and open ; sheathing ones about six, Ain- to 
2Ain. long. Corm oblate, lrn. broad, Ain. high. North Palestine 
and Syria. (B. M. 5297 ; M. C. 11.) 

C. Olivieri (Olivier's), yf., perianth tube lAin. to 2in. long ; 
throat glabrous ; segments bright orange, obtuse, lin. to Uul 
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Croons — continued. 

long, about tin. broad. Spring. 1. three or four, appearing with 
the flowers, 1ft. long, 4 in. broad, the lateral channels wide and 
open, the margins of the keel and blade ciliated ; sheathing ones 
about four, 4 in. to 3Ain. long. Corm Ain. to fin. broad and high, 
nearly sphencaL Greece, Ac. (B. M. 6031 ; M. 0. 53.) 

C. Oniinil (Oraini'sX A variety of C. sativus. 

C. Pallasll (Pallas'). A variety of C. satimu. 

C. Salxmannl (Salzmann’s).* Jl. t perianth tube 3in. to 4ln. long ; 
throat yellowish, bearded; segments vinous-lilac, occasionally 
white, about 2in. long and iin. broad, the outer surface of the 
outer ones feathered purple. Autumn. 1. six or seven, developed 
before the flowers, 1ft. to 14ft. long, about fin. broad, glabrous, 
the keel narrow and prominent; sheathing ones three or four, 
Ain. to 2in. long. Corm oblate, lin. to Uin. broad. Jin. high. 
Tangier, Spain, Ac. (B. M. 6000 ; M. C. 9 ; B. R. 4, L 4, under 
name of C. Salzmannianus.) 

C. Soharojanl (Scharojan’s). Ji. orange ; perianth tube 4in. to 
5in. long ; throat unbearded ; segments lanceolate, lAln. to lfin. 
long, four to five lines broad, the inner ones rather snorter than 
the outer. July and August. 1. three, dormant at flowering 
time, produced to lOin. in length, broad, glabrous, the convex 
keel as broad as the concave blade, the blade without the usual 
white band, often persistent till the ensuing flowering period ; 
sheathing ones three or four, Am. to lfin. Tong. Corm small, 
globose or depressed-globose, Ain. broad, iin. nigh. Circassia 
. and Armenia. (M. C. 3 ; R. G. 578, f. 2, a-c.) 



Fio. 279. Crocus speciosus. 


C. speoioatLB. Fig. 279 shows this handsome autumnal-flowering 
species growing in the Rock Garden at Kew. 

C. suaveolens (sweetly-scented). Jl., perianth tube 3in. to 4in. 
long ; throat bright orange, unbearded ; segments lilac, narrow- 
lanceolate, acute, Uin. long, fin. broad, the outer surface of the 
outer ones buff, with three unbranched, purple lines. March. 
1. four or five, appearing with the flowers, 8in. to 9in. long, iin. 
broad, the lateral channels wide and open ; sheathing ones three 
or four. iin. to iUin. long. Corm oblate, fin. broad, iin. high. 
Rome, 1830. (B. M. 3864;M. C. 15 ; 8. B. F. G. ser. ii. 7.) 

C. rasianui fulvus (fulvous). Jl., outer surface of the outer 
perianth segments suffused dull brown. 

C. Suterianus (Henry Suter’a). if., perianth tube 3in. long; 
throat unbearded : segments bright orange, fulvous towards the 
throat, lin. to lfin. long, iin. broad. January to March. 
1. about three, appearing with the flowen, lOin. long. 
broad, the surface of the keel and margins of the blade ciliated, 
the lateral channels wide and open ; sheathing ones about four, 
Ain. to 3in. long, enclosing three or four scapes. Corm pyriform. 
Ain. to fin. broad and high. Central Asia Minor. (M. C. 52.) 
Syn. C. ehrysanthus (of Herbert, in B. R. xxxiii. 4, f . l)i 
G. Snwarrowlanns (Suwarrow's). A variety of C. vallicola. 

C. syrlaons (Syrian). A form of C. vitellinus. 

C. Tanri (Taurian). Jl., perianth tube scarcely exserted ; segments 
pale purple, unstriped, lin. to lfin. long ; throat yellow, glabrous ; 
anthers Yellow. 1. five or six in a tuft as high as the flowers, 
narrow-linear, with deflexed edges and a distinct, white, central 
band. Corm fin. to lin. in diameter ; tunics rigid. Mountains of 
Cilicia and Lycia, 1892. (M. C. 6L) 

C. T. melanthcnu (dark-anthered). A form with black anthers. 
1893. 


Crocus — continued. 


C. TommasinlatiUS (Tommaaini’s).* JL, perianth tube 3in. to 
34in. long ; throat white, unbearded ; segments pale sapphire- 
lavender (said by Herbert to be occasionally marked with a 
darker blotch near the summit), lin. to I4in. long, Ain. to Ain. 
broad. March. 1. three to five, appearing with the flowers, 9in. 
to lOin. long, Ain. broad, glabrous, the lateral channels wide and 
open : sheathing ones about four, Ain. to 3in. long. Corm nearly 
spherical, barely 4 in. in diameter. Dalmatia, Ac. (M. C. 25.) 

C. vallloola (valley-loving). Jl., perianth tube buff, about 3fln. 
long; throat bearded; segments pale cream-colour, veined 
internally with five to seven purple lines, and bearing two small, 
orange spots towards the throat, lanceolate, lfin. to 2Aln. long, 
tenmnating in a fine, thread-like point ; proper spathe mono- 
phyllous. August and September. L four or five, lOin. to llin. 
long, Ain. broad, glabrous, with an obscure, central, white band, 
the lateral channels deep ; sheathing ones four to six. about 14in. 
long, falling short of the proper spathe. Corm oblate, Ain. to 
fin. broad, fin. high. Caucasus, Ac. (B. R. xxxiii. 16, f. 3; 
M. C. 2, f. 1, 4, 7, 9, 13.) 


C. v, lilaotnus (lilac). Jl. much smaller than in the type ; 
perianth segments veined with feathered, purple markings, both 
internally and externally. (M. C. 2, f. 6, 10, 11.) 

C. ▼. Buwarrowlaaus (Suwarrow's). JL. perianth throat un- 
bearded; proper spathe diphyllous. L, sheathing ones exceed- 
ing the^_ proper spathe. September and October. (M. C. 2, 

C. veluchensia (Veluchi). A garden synonym of C. banaticus. 

C. vernas albiflorus (white-flowered). Jl. white, smaller 
than those of the type ; perianth segments narrower. (M. C. 
26 B, f. 6.) 


C. V. leuoorhynobus ( white- beaked). Jl., perianth segments 
pale purple, with a deep purple flush near the white, emarginate 
apex. (M. C. 26 B, f. 4.) 

C. v. aiculua (Sicilian). Jl. small; perianth segments whitish, 
with three or four purple lines on the face of each, rounded at 
apex. (M. C. 26 B, f. 9.) 


C. vi tellinus (egg-yolk-coloured). Jl., perianth tube pale yellow, 
filiform, 2in. to 3in, long ; limb orange-yellow, about lin. long, 
“its oblong-spathulate segments concolourous in the original 
vitellinus , striped with five Feathered lines in the variety syriacus, 
and in a third form plain orange, with an obscurely lineate, 
brownish blotch at the base ” (J. u. Baker) ; style much divided. 
November to March. 1. five or six, glabrous, with a white, 
central band. Syria and Asia Minor. (B. M. 6416 ; M. C. 50.) 


C. Weldenl (Welden’s). A form of C. UJlorus. 

C. sonatus (zoned).* JL. perianth tube pale buff, 2Ain. to 3in. long ; 
throat bright yellow, bearded ; segments rosy-lilac, about lAin. 
long, six to seven lines broad, veined internally with five to seven 
purple lines, and bearing on the inner surface of their base two 
simicircular, bright orange spots. September and October. 
1. lft. long. Ain- to Ain. broad, with a depressed, central, white 
band, the lateral channels wide and open ; sheathing ones five 
to seven. Ain. to 3in. long. Corm oblate, lin. to lfin. broad, Ain. 
to gin. high. Cilician Mountains and Lebanon. (M. G. 4.) 


Varieties. The following garden varieties may be 
recommended in addition to those found on p. 400, Vol. 1. : 
Avalanche, Kino of the Blues, L*Uniqub, M a root, 
Nb Plus Ultra, Queen of the Purples, and White 
Pearl. 


CRfESIA BERGMANNIANA. See Rosa Insects. 

CRfESIA HOLMIANA. See Pear Insects. 

CRCE8U8 SEPTENTRXONAIbIS. See Nut 
Sawfly. 

CRONARTITJM RIBICOLUM. See Bladder 
Rust. 

CROPS A1TD CROPPING. The advantage of 
annually changing Crops in the kitchen garden is manifested 
by a healthy and cleanly growth. With a few exceptions 
it will be fonnd that a Crop following a Crop of similar 
character is not profitable. Leguminous Crops absorb 
nitrogen from the atmosphere, and the land occupied by 
them is suitable for Onions, Ac., that enjoy such an 
element of plant-food. A good rule is to grow bulbous or 
tuberous-rooted vegetables after Crops that are not of that 
nature : deep-rooted plants, like Beet, Parsnips, and Carrots, 
could follow Celery. Broccoli, Kale, Cabbage, Cauliflower, 
and Brussels Sprouts should not follow each other, as they 
absorb much tne same constituents from the soil. Mixea 
Cropping, such as Cauliflowers, Brussels Sprouts, Savoys, 
Ac., ougnt not to be planted between Potato rows, as one 
Crop spoils the other. Another advantage of an interchange 
of (Sops is that by its means many fungoid diseases are kept 
at bay. 
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CBOSNES (Stachys tuberifera ). This belongs to the 
genus Stachys ; but, owing: to the apparent impossibility of 
getting it to flower, botanists hare not been able to decide 
on its specific name ; it therefore goes by the provisional 
one of tuberifera. By the French it is known as Crosnes dn 
Japon, and over here it has been dubbed Stachys, Spirals, 
ana Japanese or Chinese Artichokes. The roots of this 
vegetable are very curious-looking (see Fip. 280), quite 
white, and deeply corrugated in segments, giving them very 
much the appearance of the larva of some insect — indeed, 
not at all unlike the larva of the queen-bee. The foliage 
of the plant is small and not at all ungraceful, and the roots 
are produced somewhat in the way of some Ozalxs, in long 
strings and in considerable abundance. 



Fig. 280. Crosnes. 


It should be planted in rows in any ordinary garden soil 
m March the rows being about 12in. apart, and two of the 
roots dibbled m at about 6in. apart. With the exception of 
weeding, no further cultivation is required. Crosnes are 
perfectly hardy, and should be left in the ground, digging 
them up as required, as they become dark when much 
exposed to the air. 

CROSSANDRA. To the species described on pp. 400-1, 
Vol. I., the following should be added : 

C. flava (yellow). Jl. yellow, disposed in a 
cone-1 lie spike ; outer bracts large, roundc 
toothed. January. 1. glabrous, obovafce-Ja 
smuate-pinnatifid, entire towards the apex ; 

Stem short, highly glabrous. Sierra Leone, 


terminal, tetragonal, 
sd, very hairy, spiny- 
nceolate, undulated, 
lower ones petiolate. 
1852. (B. M. 4710.) 


CBOSS-FERTXMSATXOH. See Hybridising. 
CBOSSTH E. Included under Buphane (which tee). 


CROTALARXA. To the species described on p. 402 
Vol. I., the following should be added. Few of the large 
number introduced are now in cultivation. 


C* arborescen8 (tree-like). A synonym of C. capensis, 
C. ben gli al o n Bis (Bengalese). A synonym of C. juneea. 

ft. bright yellow, lir 
irminal or opposite th< 
broadly obovate, fin. 

»r mucronate; petioles 
Africa, 1774. A stout 

C. elegans (elegant). A garden name for C. purpurea. 
C. fenestrate (window-like). A synonym of C. juneea. 


i. long, on longish 
3 leaves, lax, many- 
to lin. long, obtuse, 
Ain. to lfin. long. 
, greenhouse shrub. 


C. eapensis (Cape), 
pedicels ; racemes t « 
flowered, leaflets 
emarginate. acute, c 
A. 4ft. to 5ft. South 
Syn. C. arborescent. 


Crotalarla — continued. 

C. florlbunda (abundant-flowered). A synonym of Viborgia 
ebcordata. 

C. lun c ea (Rush-like), ft. yellow ; racemes loosely ten- to twenty- 
flowered, 1ft. long, lateral and tenninaL September. 1. rather 
distant, firm, linear or oblong, ljin. to 3in. long. Branches 
slender, twiggy, terete, A. several feet. India, 1816. Stove 
shrub. 8yns. C. benghalensis, C. fenestrate? (B. M. 1933). 

C. longirostrata (long-beaked).* JL rich yellow, with a red 
,J?P e , a ^ back ; standard large, broader than long ; claw 
ciliated ; raceme erect, many-flowered. December to March. 
1. trifoliolate ; leaflets oblong- or cuneate-obovate, mucronulate 
at apex. Mexico, 1891. A very handsome, greenhouse sub-shrub. 
(B. M. 7306.) 

C. pnlobella (pretty). A synonym of Lebeekia cytisoides. 

C. purpurea (purple). Jl. bright purple, Ain. long; racemes 
termmal, many-flowered, elongating. March to May. /., leaflets 
fm. to lin. long, ^in. to fin. broad, elliptic or obovate, often 
drying bluish or livid, as if they contained indigo, A. 3ft. to 4ft. 
-South Africa, 1790. A highly ornamental, much -branched, 
greenhouse shrub. (B. M. 1913.) Syn. C. elegans (of gardens). 

C. semperflorens (ever-flowering). Jl. bright yellow, Jin. to 
|in. long ; racemes lateral and terminal, not panicled. Spring. 
/. oblong, rounded at base, acute or obtuse, 2in. to 4in. long, 
green and glabrous above, pale and downy beneath ; stipules 
leaf-like. Branches terete. India, Ac. 1816. Greenhouse 
shrub. 

CROTON BUG OP AMERICA. Thm i. the name 
a f pl j - f mos * destructive species of Cockroach, 
abundant m America and elsewhere, and known scientifically 
as Phyllodromia germanica . 

CROWN. See Corona. 

CROWN BEARD. See Verbesina. 

About twonty-six Bpecies, natives 
of the Mediterranean region and Western Asia, are included 
m this genus. To those described on p. 402, Vol I the 
following should be added : 

a angustifolia (narrow-leaved). Jl. whitish, spicate, four- 
parted ; corolla slender ; spike linear, quadrifarioua. imbricated, 
some what interrupted at base. June and July. L in whorls of 
six, hneer, acute, scabrous on the margins. Plant erect. A. 6in. 
to 8m. Asia Minor, 1816. Annual. (§. B. B. 109.) 

C. stylosa (prominent-styled). A synonym of Phuopsie stylosa 

A — ■»* « 

CRUSBA (named in honour of Dr. G. Cruse, an 
authority on the Cape Rubiacese). Ord. Rubiacem. A genus 
embracing about ten species of stove, erect or ascending 
herbs, natives of Mexico and Central America. Flowers 
pink, mediocre, in a head with four involucral bractB 
Leaves opposite, ovate or lanceolate, nerved. C. rubra 
(B. M. 1558, under name of Spermacoce etrigosa ) has been 
introduced, but is perhaps not now in cultivation. 

CRTOSOPHILA or CRTSOPHZLA. Included 
under Copernlcia (which see). 

. C t B « P ?^ NT S US - Stn - Podophyllum. According 
to J. G. Baker, this genus now embraces about a dozen 
species natives of Brazil and Guiana. Flowers white 
arronged m a head in the axils of the inner leaves ; sepals 
united in a campanulate tube just above the ovary, the seg- 
ments not mucionate ; petals three or four times as long 
as the calyx, widely spreading ; stamens inserted on the 
coroila ; anthers smail. Leaves many in a rosette, spreading, 
with stolons in the axils of the outer ones. Only a fewof 
the species are in cultivation. To those described on p. 402 
Vol. I., the following should be added : * 

C. Benokeri (Beuckeris) Jl. white, in a small head. 1. disposed 

lSrm5 fl h Pe 2r fS Sefct6 ’ petlola '* t,e ’ elI, P tic » acute or acuminate, I Ught 
reddish, with numerous transverse, green, irregular lines or 
blotches, the margins spinulose. South Brazil, 1883. A r emar k- 
able, dwarf Bromeliad. (B. H. 1881, p. 342, 1. 1.) remarx 

(Morren ' 8) - A synonym of Distiaeanthus 

C. undulatus (wavy) The correct name of C. acaulis. The 
biwn PUr ^ Ure,W ^ 287 ) has leaves tinged with reddish- 

( f one . d >‘ ^ in a small tuft in the centre of the 
rosette , petals white, oblanceolate. lin. long. 1. ten to fifteen in 
oblong-lanceolate, &n. to 9in. long. l£in. broad, 
thinly white-lepidote on the back, with smail and dose 
^rginal prickles. Brazil, 184a Syns. PholidophyUum Monotony, 
TUlandsia zonata and T. zebrina (of gardens). 

C. x. fosens (dark). L brown instead of green. 
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CBTFTARBEENA (from kryptos , hidden, and arrhen , 
a male ; in reference to the concealed anthers). Stns. 
Clynhymenia , Orchidofunckia . Ord. Orchids m. A genus 
embracing only a couple of species of stove, epiphytal 
Orchids, with small, greenish-yellow flowers ; one is found in 
the West Indies and West and Central America, and the 
other in Surinam. C. lunata (B. R. 153) is in cultivation at 
Kew, but is of little horticultural interest. 

CRYPTOCAMPUS AUGUSTUS. See Sails. 

CRYPTOCARPUS (from kryptos. hidden, and karpos , 
fruit; the fruit is included within tne connivent calyx). 
Ord. Nyctaoinew . A small genus (two species) of slightly 
fleshy, prostrate or somewhat climbing, stove or greenhouse 
shrubs ; one is found on the Mexican mountains, and the 


Fig. 281. Cryptomeria japonica. 

other on the sea-coasts of tropical South America. Flowers 
small, cymose, hermaphrodite. Leaves alternate, exstipu- 
late, entire. C. globosus (Syn. Salpianthus purpurascens) 
has been introduced, but is probably not now in cultivation. 

CRYFTOCHILUS. Both species are natives of the 
Himalayas. Flowers closely set, in distichous spikes, 
shorter than their persistent bracts ; sepals connate in an 
equally three-lobea, gibbous, five-tootned tube ; petals 
narrow ; lip included, adnate to the foot of the column, 
narrow, erect ; pollinia eight. Pseudo-bulbs crowded, one- 


Cryptochilua — continued. 

or two -leaved. To the species described on p. 402, Vol. I., 
the following should be added : 

C. lutea (yellow). Jl. pole yellow, sub-globose ; sepals obtuse ; 
petals ana Up lanceolate ; spike 2in. to 4in. long ; scape 2in. to 
4in. long, rather slender. Leaves one or two, 3in. to 5in. long, 
linear-lanceolate, acute, petiolate or nearly sessile. Pseudo-bulbs 
oblong. 1882. 

CRYPT OCORYNE. Syn. Myrioblastus. This genus 
embraces about twenty -five species, natives of tropical Asia 
and the Malayan Archipelago. Flowers on a very slender 
spadix, the males and females very distant ; spathe tube 
short or elongated, the lamina straight, folded or twisted. 
Leaves oblong- or linear-lanceolate or ovate. 

CRYPTOGAM. CRYPTOGAMIA. 

A Cryptogam is a plant of the class Crypto - 
gamxa , which is the last class in the Linnean 
Sexual System, and comprises those plants 
having no stamens or pistils, and therefore 
no proper flowers : it includes Ferns, Mosses, 
Algae, Lichens, and Fungi. 

CRYFTOGEOTTXS. A synonym of 
Podochilua (which see). 

CRYPTOGRAMME. The Mountain 
Parsley Fern is essentially a deciduous plant, 
losing its fronds about the end of October 
and starting into growth again about the 
beginning of May. Its fertile fronds, con- 
siderably longer than the others, and pro- 
duced as a second crop of foliage later in the 
season, are greatly appreciated for bouquets 
and button-noles. Their spores ripen and 
scatter themselves, in their native state, about 
September, after which the fronds soon die 
down, the barren ones remaining on the plants 
rather longer than the others. 

Although usually found growing wild in 
exposed situations, the Mountain Parsley Fern 
delights in a cool, moist, and shady spot, and 
is especially adapted for a quiet nook in a 
rockery, where it should be planted in a well- 
drained place and in a mixture of loam and 
peat in about equal parts, with the addition 
of bricks broken into small pieces ; but care 
should be taken that the compost is free from 
lime, which is highly injurious to the very 
minute fibrous rootlets. It may be propagated 
by seedlings, but this is a slow and tedious 
process ; the more so that it is readily 
increased by the division of the crowns in 
the spring months, just before growth com- 
mences. This little gem also grows luxuri- 
antly in a cold frame, or for two or three 
years in the greenhouse, or under the shade 
of vines, where, however, it seldom lasts any 
longer. The plants should always be well 
established in pots before being turned out 
into the border or on the rockery. 

CRYFTOIaOBUS. The species formerly 
classed under this name are now referred 

to Amphicarpeea and Voandxeia (which 

8('r). 

CRYPTOMERIA. This genus is mono- 
typic, C. el egans being a variety of C. 
japonica , which is well shown in Fig. 281. 
To the varieties described on p. 404, Vol. I., 
the following should be added: 

C. Japonica arancaroides (Araucaria-like). 1 . dark bluish- 
green, thickly disposed, but regularly arranged, imparting a 
very dense appearance. Japan, 1885. Syn. C. j. lycopodioides. 

C. J. comp acta (compact). This forms a compact, regular 
pyramid. Japan, 1885. 

C.J. lycopodioides (Lycopod-like). A synonym of C. j. arau- 
caroSaes. 

C. J. S&ndersll (Sanders’). A variety of dense habit 
Other varieties are nigricans, pungent , and rubiginota. 
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(from bryntos, 

i ; in allusion to the 


hidden, 


CRYPTOPHORANTHU8 

p horeo, to bear, and anthos, a blossom j, 
petals, lip, Ac., bein^ oonoealed within an almost closed 
flower, the only opening into which is by a pair of Bmall 
“ windows ” at the side). Window-bearing Orchid. Ord. 
Orehidem. A cnrions genus, with the habit of Pleurothallis 
(section Aggregate^ but differing from that genus in the 
sepals being united into a short tube at the base and again 
united at the apex— the only way into the flower being by 
the small, window-like openings, one on either side. From 
MaedevalUa the genus differs in habit, as also in the char- 
acters just given. Eight species are known ; they are stove 
Orchids, ranging over an area from the West Indies to the 
Andes and Brazil. The following species are now included 
here, the specific names remaining unchanged : MasdevalUa 
Dayana, if. gradlenta, M. hypodiscus , and Pleurothallis 
atropurpurea. For culture, see Pleurothallis. 

C. maoulatns (spotted). fU yellow, densely spotted crimson, 
numerous, Ain. long, obovoia, obtuse, pubescent, situated at the 
base of the leaf on the very snort stem (so short that the flowers 
actually lie on the soil). 1. elliptic, obtuse, very fleshy, with 
numerous purple spots or small blotches on the upper surface, 
Uin. to 2±in. long, fin. to Uin. broad, the apex minutely tri- 
denticulate. Probably Brazilian. A remarkable little plant. 
Syn. Pleurothallis maaulata. 

C. mlnutna (minute). IL deep maroon-purple, large for the size 
of the plant. 1. orbicular, apiculate, fire lines long. Stems very 
short or wanting, h. not much exceeding Ain. Habitat 
unknown, 1895. A very minute species. 

C. oblonglfollns (oblong-leaved) JL dull yellow, veined with 
maroon-purple, pendulous; sepals nearly or quite lin. long; 
petals Ain. long ; peduncles Jin. long, erect. L elliptic-oblong, 
Uin. to 3in. long. Stems terete, Uin. to 2in. long, tubular- 
infundibular. Andes of South America, 1895. 

C. taroophyllus is in the Kew Collection, but is not in general 
cultivation. 

CRYFTOSACCU8. A synonym of Iaelochilns 

(whioh see). 

CBYFTOSANU8. A synonym of Leiochilus (which 


A synonym of Sporobolufl 

Syn. Cynotis. Microstephium 


CRYFT08TACHY8. 

(which see). 

CRYPTOSTBMMA. 

is included in this genus. 

CRYFTOSTYLIS (from kryptos , hidden, and stylos , 
a pillar, a style ; in allusion to the concealed style). The 
generic description is given in the body of this work under 
Blome’s name, Zosterostylls (which see). 

C. longlfolla Qong-leaved). (L three to eight, rather distant, 
upwards of lin. broad ; sepals yellowish-green, narrow ; petals 
the same colour, shorter ; lip red, with reddish -brown markings, 
’ ing upwards, the short style hidden in the cucullate 
(hence the generic name). /. solitary, lanceolate, on lonjg 


stalks. A. 1ft. to 2ft. Tasmania, 1885. 
n. s., xxiii, p. 275, f. 53.) 


Greenhouse. (G. 


CRYSOPHILA, or CRYOSOPHILA. Included 
under Copemicia (whioh see). 

CUB2E2A. A synonym of Tachig&Ua (which s^e). 

CUBAN LILY. See Soilla peruviana. 

CUBEBA. Included under Piper (which see). 

CUCIFERA. A synonym of Hyphsene (which see). 

CUCUBALU8 (altered from Caeobolus , which is derived 
from kakos , bad, and bolus, a shoot ; in allusion to the plant 
being destructive to the soil). Ord. Caryoyhyllew. A 
monotypic genus. The species, A. baccifer , is a diffuse, 
climbing, hardy herb, native of Europe and Asia ; it is of 
no horticultural value. Many plants formerly included 
hereunder are now referred to Silene. 

CUCULLARIA. A synonym of Voohysla (which see). 

CUCUMBER. Sorts: Improved Telegraph, Lockie’s 
Perfection, Purley Park Hero. Cardiff Castle, Monarch, and 
All the Tear Bound, which last is one of the very best to 

S ow in the winter. If very long Cucumbers are desired. 

arquis of Lome and Daniels* Duke of Edinburgh will 
prove satisfactory, both varieties growing some 30m;, and 
of good form. For outside cultivation in summer, the Ridge 
varieties are the only sorts suitable, the best being Bedford- 
shire Surprise, Long Prickly, Short Prickly, and Stock wood. 


CUCUMBER, BITTER. See Citmllns Colo- 
cynthls. 

CUCUMBER-TREE. In addition to the species 
mentioned on p. 406. Vol. I., this name is applied to 

Averrhoa Eillmbi (whioh see). 

CUCUMI8. This genus embraces about twenty-five 
species, mostly found in tropical Africa and Asia, a few 
being indigenous in Australia and America. To those 
described on pp. 406-7, Vol. I., the following should be 
added : 

C. Chsta (Chafce) A form of C. Melo. 

(?. Dudalm (Dudaim) Canary Melon ; Scented Cucumber, ft. 
orange • yellow, spotted or barred with red at maturity, 
spherical or ovoid, edible, having an agreeable odour. August to 
October. Persia. This is a form of C. Melo. (F. d. S. 1474.) 

C. flexuosus (bending) A form of C. Melo. 

C. Melo Chate (Chate) Egyptian Cucumber, fi. small, shortly 
pedunculate, ft. elliptic, attenuated to both base and apex, 
pilose. 1. petiolate, rounded, obtuse, denticulate. Stem 
obtusely tive-angled. Native country uncertain. Plant very 
villous. 

C. M. flexnosns (bending) ft. fascicled in the axils : calyx vmy 
pilose, fr. white or yellow, elongated, cylindrical-club-shaped, 
silicate, flexuous. 1. cordate-ovate, somewhat lobed, petiolate. 
Stem flexuous, bearing tendrils. East Indies (?) 

C. Saolenxii (Sacleux’) fr. dark green, with lighter green 
stripes, ovoid, 3in. to 4in. long. 1. roundish-renlform, lobed, 
rough and greyish-green on both sides. Zanzibar, 1890. An 
ornamental stove Cucumber, the fruits of which can be used for 
pickling. 

C. Vilmorinl (Vilmorln’s) fr. canary-yellow, armed with soft 
spines, produced in great abundance. 1. cut. Origin not 
recorded, 1894. 

CUCURBIT A. Pompiou. The half-dozen species of 
this genus are distributed over the warmer parts of Asia, 
Africa, and America. To the species and varieties 
described on pp. 407-8, Vol. I., the following should be 
added : 

C. Andreana (Andrd’s) Ji. about half as large as those of the 
common Pumpkin (C. Pepo ) fr. marked with white and yellow 
on a green ground, obovoid. 1. large, marbled with white. 
Stems long, rooting at the nodes. Uruguay, 1896. Greenhouse. 
(R. H. 1896, p. 8, f. L) 

C. ficifolia (Ficus-leaved). A very curious species, with round 
fruits somewhat resembling a Water-Melon, and climbing stems ; 
it is very useful for large trellises. Syn. C. melanosperma. 

C. t, mexloana (Mexican) This variety has seeds twice the 
size of those of the type. Mexico, 1890. Half-hardy. 

C. maxima sylvestris (sylvan), fr. as large as a man's head. 
This is “ supposed to be the origin of all the large-fruited Gourds 
in cultivation. The native country of C. maxima was unknown, 
but the present plant has been found wild in the Himalayan 
region.” 1893. (Kew Bulletin, 1894, App. II.) 

C. melanosperma (dark-seeded) A synonym of C. ficifolia. 

C. mexloana (Mexican) A variety of C. ficifolia. 

CUDRANTA (from the Malayan name, Cudrang , given 
to a green dye yielded by this tree). Syn. Cudrunus. 
Ord. Urticacew. A small genus (three or four species) of 
stove, greenhouse, or hardy shrubs or small trees, usually 
spinous, erect or climbing, natives of Asia, Australia, and 
New Caledonia. Flowers dioecious, in small, naked, globose 
heads. Leaves alternate, quite entire, penniveined ; 
stipules lateral, small. For culture of the only species 
introduced, see Morns. 

C. triloba (three-lobed). The correct namo of Madura 
tricxuqndata. 

CUDRANU8. A synonym of Cndranla (which see). 

CULCASXA. Six or eight species, all tropical 
American, are comprised in this genus. Spathe small, 
erect ; peduncles axillary, solitary, or several and fastigiate. 
Leavos spirally inserted. 

CUIaEN. See Psoralea gl&ndnlosa. 

CULLUMBINE, or COLUMBINE. See Aqni- 

legia. 

CULLUMXA (named in honour of Sir T. G. Cnllnm, 
Bart., a Norfolk botanist). Ord. Composites. A genus 
embracing about fourteen species of greenhouse, small 
shrubs or under* shrubs, all South African, allied to 
Gazania. Flower-heads yellow^ terminal, solitary. Leaves 
alternate, sessile or aecurrent, margined with cilia. 
C. ciliarU (B. M. 2095 ; B. B. 384) and C. pectinata have 
been introduced, but are probably not now in cultivation. 
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OUNCE A. A synonym of Knoxla (which see). 

CUNDURANGO. See Marsdenia Ctmdurango. 

CUNINA. A synonym of Nertera (which see). 

cuinmroHAKiA. Stns. Bel\8, Raxopitys. This 
tree, which is also found in Japan, is closely allied to 
Araucaria. 

CUNONIA (of Miller). A synonym of Antholyza 
(which see). 

CUNONIE.fi. A tribe of Saxifragese (which see). 

CUP (p. 409, Vol. I.). This term is also botanically 
applied to a concave involucre enclosing a nnt, as in the 
Acorn. 8ee Cupula. 


CUPRESSTEX.LATA. A synonym of Fitsroya 

(which see). 

CUPRESSUS. About a dozen distinct species, natives 
of temperate Asia, South-eastern Europe, North America, 
and Mexico, are included in this genus, according to the 
authors of the “ Genera Plantarum.” To those described on 
pp. 409-10, Vol. I., the following should be added. See also 
Cnammcyparls. 

C. arlzoniea (ArizonaX A variety of C. BmUiami. 

C. Benthaml (Bentham’s). 1. opposite, ovate, acute, imbricated, 
keel-shaped at back, with a hollow band in the centre, and, as 
well as the branchlets, dark green and glaucous when young. 
cones globular, nearly *in. in diameter. Branches dense, flat, 
spreading; branchlets four-sided, slender, mostly curved and 
forked, n. 50ft. to 60ft. Mountains of Mexico and Guatemala 


CUPAMENI. A synonym of Ac&lypha 
(which see). 

CUPANIA. This is a rather large, trop- 
ical genus, widely distributed. To the species 
described on p. 409, Vol. I., the following 
should be added : 


C. Cnnnlnghamil (Cunningham’sX A synonym 
of Diploglottis Cunninghamti. 

C. elegane (elegant). This is described as “a 
species with light and graceful leaves, undulated 
and toothed at the edges.” Habitat not recorded, 

C. grandidens (large-toothed). 1. irapari-pin- 
nate ; leaflets nine, oblong, acuminate, sinuately 
lobed, Jin. to 4in. long. Stems downy. Zanzi- 
bar, 1884. 


CUPHEA. Including Melvilla. About 
ninety spocies, natives of tropical and sub- 
tropical America, are included in this genus. 
To thoso described on p. 409, Vol. I., the 
following should be addea : 


C. Commersanlana (Commerson’sX A, calyx 
thick and, as well as the pedicels, glandular- 
hairy, the dorsal lobe broader than the rest; 
petals obovate. 1. sub-sessile, cuneate, ovate- 
lanceolate, or narrow-lanceolate. Steins 6in. to 
18in. long, woody below. Brazil, 1884. 

C. cordata (heart-shaped), ft. scarlet; calyx 
and peduncle glutinous; petals six, the two 
upper ones large and nearly round, the four lower 
ones small. J une. 1 . , lower ones cordate, acute, 
sub-coriaceous ; upper ones oblong. Stems sub- 
shrubby; branchlets glutinous. 

Evergreen. (B. M. 


1842. 


h. lift. Peru, 
. 4208; F. d. S. ii. 7.) 


C. eminena (conspicuous). A synonym of C. 
mtcropetala. 


C. lgxtoa alba (whiteX A variety with white 
flowers. 1848. 


C. Llavea (Llavea). fi. purple, with two large, 
obovate petals (the rest abortive) ; pedicels erect. 
June. 1. sub-sessile, ovate-lanceolate, strigose. 
Stems numerous, hispid. Mountains of Mexico. 
1330 and 1891. (B. R. 1386.) 

C. Llayse. A misprint in several publications 
for C. Llavea* 


C. mioropotala (small-petaled). A supra- 
axillary, secund ; calyx scarlet, yellowish at 
apex, twelve-toothed; petals white; filaments 
red. July. 1. oblong-lanceolate, acute at both 
ends, rigid, scabrous. Stems shrubby, much- 
branched. h . 1ft. Mexico, 1824. 

C. pnbiflora (downy-flowered). A synonym of 
C. cyanea. 



C. Strftjgnlosa (slightly strigose). fl. violet, in- 
terpetiolar, alternate ; petals six, sub-equal ; 
stamens eleven. June to October. 1. ovate- 
oblong. acute, viscous, glabrous above, scabrous-strigose 
beneath. Branches and calyx viscid-hispidulous. k. lift. 
Andes. Shrub. (P. M. B. xi. 241.) 

C. vertto llla ta (u’horledX A violet, solitary or in pairs, alter- 
nate, extra-axillary ; calyx pilose-hairy, ten- to sixteen-toothed, 
ct d° ure ® * petals five to eight, unequal. 1. three or four in a 
whorl, sub-sessile, oblong, slightly acute, somew’hat rounded at 
base, scabrous-strigulose above, pilose beneath. Branches pilose- 
hairy. Peru. Stove perennial. (F. d. S. vi. 510.) 

CURIA. This is for the most part synonymous with 
Randla (which see). 

CUFRB8PINNATA. A synonym of Taxodlum 

(which see). 


Fio. 282. Cupressus Lawson i aw a. 


Half-hardy. 8m C. thuri/era. C. arizonica is a variety of this 
species. 

C. Govenlana oompaota (compact). A variety differing from 
the type in its dense, compact, pyramidal habit. 1896. (R. H. 
1896, p. 8, f. 1.) 

C. guadelnpensis (GuadeloupeX A variety of C. macrocarpa. 

C. Hartwegii is synonymous with C. macrocarpa. 

C. Lawsoniana (I-Awson’sX The correct name of Chamcecyparis 
Lawsoniana , according to Dr. Masters. See Fig. 282. 

C. Lindleil (Lindley’s). The correct name of C. Knightiana. 

C. macrocarpa Crippsil (Cripps’X l . small, open, erecto- 

S i tent, rigid, very acute, spiny-pointed, silvery w’hen young. 

ranches stout, stiff, short, very compact; brancl'lets dense, 
.silvery-tipped when young. A fine variety. 


Vol. V. 
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Cupreasu b — continued. 

C. XXL. fasttglata (pyramidal). A variety of pyramidal habit. 

C. m. flagelilformla (whip-likeV Branchlets light glaucous- 
green, long, less divided than in tne type. 

C. m. gnadelonpensls (Guadeloupe). This variety differs from 
the type principally in the glaucous colour of its leaves. 1895. 

C. m. lutea (yellow). 1. suffused with pale golden-yellow, very 
small. Branches short. 1893. An elegant, erect variety. 

C. XXL. varlegata (variegated). Branchlets partly golden. 

C. semp er v irei ia. Other varieties are : fasligiata (pyramidal), 
JlageUyfonni* (whip-like), monstrosa (a tall variety), retrofracta 
(bent back), tnuur/olia (Thuya-leaved), and rariegata 
(variegated). 

C. tbnxifera (Frankincense-bearing). A synonym of C. Benthaini. 
C. Thyoides (Thuya-like). A synonym of Chamcecypari $ 
tphmroidea. 

C. toralOM majeatloa (majestic). A hardier and mueh more 
robust plant than the type, being larger in all its parts. 

CURCULIGO. Syns. Empodium, Fabricia (of Thun- 
berg), Forbesia. This genus comprises aboat a dozen 
species of stove perennials, natives of tropical Asia, 
Australia, tropical and South Africa, and tropical America. 
Flowers spicate or racemose ; perianth six-parted, the 
segments sub-equal, spreading ; stamens six, affixed at 
the base of the segments ; whole inflorescence frequently 
villous. Fruit more or less succulent. Leaves radical, 
often long-lanceolate, plicate -veined, sometimes very large. 
To the species and varieties described on p. 410, vol. I., 
the following should be added: 

C. densa (dense). 1. oblong-ovate, acute, plicate, dark green, 
with a silvery lustre. India, 1885. A pretty, decorative plant, 
of dwarf habit. 

CURCUMA. Syns. Emdlia, Stissera. The species 
extend from tropical America to tropical Australia and the 
South Pacific Islands. To those described on p. 411, Vol. I., 
the following should be added : 

C. Axnada (Amada). A. about lin. long ; corolla whitish, the lip 
pale yellow ; spikes 3in. to 6in. long ; bracts about lin. long. 
Autumn. 1. oblong-lanceolate, 1ft. to lift. long ; petioles as 
long as the blades ; leafy tuft 2ft. to 3ft. across. Rootstock large, 
ovoid. India, <fec., 1819. 

C. arom&tloa (aromatic). A. yellow, shorter than the bracts ; 
corolla tube lin. long ; spike (with peduncle) 1ft. long ; bracts 
ovate, pale green, l£in. to 2in. long. April to June. 1. oft. to 4ft. 
long, oblong, caudate, deltoid at base, plain or variegated with 
light and darker green above, pubescent l»eneath. Rootstock 
biennial ; tubers sessile, aromatic. India, 1804. 

C. Bakeriana (Baker's), fi. orange-coloured, somewhat larger 
than in C. australarica (which this species resembles) ; corolla- 
lobes ovate-oblong, shorter than the lip ; spike scarcely 3in. 
long ; bracts pale rose. 1. distichous, oblong-lanceolnte. Tuber 
3in. to 3^in. long. h. 2ft. Islands near New Guinea, 1892. 

C. OOrdata 1 S identical with C. petiolata. 

C. fbxmglnea (rusty). Jl K red, few, large ; fertile bracts tinned 
with reddish-brown, those of the coma few, bright red. Spring. 
1. oblong, 1ft. to lift, long, 5in. to 6in. broad, with a faint 
reddish-brown cloud down the centre. Rootstock large ; tubers 
sessile, yellow, very fragrant inside. India, 1819. 

C. latifolla (broad-leaved), jl. pale yellow, rather shorter than 
the bracts; spike 6in. to 8in. long; bracts green, ovate, Hiii. 
long, those of the coma bright red. Spring. 1. oblong, 3ft. to 
4ft. long, clouded with puiple down the middle, pubescent 
beneath. Rootstock large. India, 1820. 

C. Leopold! (Leopold’s). 1. lanceolate, pale green, striped with 
creamy-white. 1884. An attractive plant, of distinct character, 
growing in clumps, and resembling a Musa in habit 

C, neilffheXTensle (Neilgherries). Jl. bright yellow, lin. long; 
lip denexed, emarginate ; spikes 2in. to 4in. long ; bracts pale 
yellowish-green, lin. to l£in. long. Spring. 1. lanceolate, pale 
green. 1ft. long including tho short petiole. Malabar, Ac. Plant 

C. rnbescexiB (reddish). The correct name of C. rubricaulis. 

CURD. A gardener’s name for the head of a Cauliflower 
or Broocolo. 

CURL BRUSH BEAR. See Pithecolobium. 
CURLED. See Crisp. 

CURRANT APHIDES (Myzus Ribis and Rhopalo - 
siphum ribis). See Aphides. 

CURRANT-BUD MITE ( Phytootus ribu) } or Black 
Currant Gall Mite, is responsible for the condition of the 
bushes known as “ Big Bud.” It has hitherto baffled all the 
most experienced entomologists to cope with its attacks. 


Currant-Bud Mite — continued. 

Blackcurrants only are infested, 
and the terminal buds are usually 
oftenest selected. Once the 
creatures are inside they oause 
(by the irritation setup) the buds 
to swell abnormally (see Kg'. 

283), and such buds may easily 
be detected in late autumn. 

Here again insecticides are of 
very little avail, and hand-pick- 
ing the galled buds is the most 
practical remedy. Still, if the 
trees could be sprayed during 
July with Kerosene Emulsion, 
some good might be done. 

CURRANT CLEAR- 
WING MOTH or CUR- 
RANT BORER {8esia tipu- 
liformis). On account of the 
absence of scales from the 
wings this insect (Fig. 284) is 
seldom taken fora Moth. Under 
this heading in Vol. I., as well 
as under Seada (Vol. III.), both 
the perfect insect and its de- 
structive caterpillar have been 
described. It is one of those 
pests against whioh the culti- 
vator is almost powerless. In 
fact, the only thing to be done 
is to remove all dead and dying 
shoots and burn them. / 

CURRANTS. Nearly all 
the pests infesting the foliage 
may De easily eradicated with 
carbolic soft soap. Dissolve 
2oz. in each gallon of hot water, Fl0 283. Currant Siioot, 
and spray both sides of the showing Abnormal Buds 
foliage with the liquid warm, dueto Currant-Bud Mite. 
The application of such insecti- 
cides warm is most important, 

as the effect is far more deadly, and usually moans all the 
difference between success and failure in coping with these 
foes. A far more difficult enemy to combat is the Currant- 
Bud Mite ( Phytoptus ribis), dealt with under that heading. 

Varieties. To the list given in Vol. I. the following 
should be added : 



Bl ac k . Carter’s Champion, very large and deep black; the 
bunches are also large; a fine variety for exhibition, or for 
dessert. 

Bed. Comet, very large in bunch and berry, and of the brightest 
red; a great cropper; but there is a doubt about this being 
distinct from La V krsailles. La Constante. a large deep red, 
with good bunche8 t which are freely produced ; valuable for its 
lateness and the tune the fruit will hang on the bushes. La 
Versailles,' a large and nice-flavoured variety, with good 
cropping qualities, but not a good grower in all gardens. 

White. White Dutch Cut-leaved, bunches and berries of the 
largest size, of sweet and good flavour ; an abundant bearer. 




Fig. 284. Currant Clear-wing Moth.— Perfect Insect and 
Caterpillar (both magnified.) 

CURRANT SCALE ( Pulvinaria ribesim). Of late 
years Currant bushes in many parts of England have been 
attacked by this distinctive species of Scale, which has 
probably been introduced from the Continent, where it is 
abundant, especially in France. Its chief characteristic is 
an exudation of white, cottony matter, which contains the 
eggs and the newly -hatched Scales. The pest cannot be 
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Currant Scale — continued. 

taken for anything else, and it wonld therefore serve no 
purpose to describe the Scale itself. This insect affects all 
varieties of Currants, and its presenoe is most undesirable. 
Remedial measures should be taken as soon as possible, 
weak Kerosene Emulsion being one of the best insecticides 
to spray on for Scale of any kind. 

CURRANT-SHOOT MOTH ( Incurvaria capitella). 
This is another of the small Moths (Tinea?) whose larv® 
injure fruit and other crops. As the common name 
indicates, the Currants in the present case are laid under 
contribution, though so far no one has found the pests upon 
the White varieties. At one time it was thought that only 
Rod Currants were infested, but of recent years entomolo- 
gists have found the minute caterpillars in large numbers on 
Black Currant bushes. The species under notice is a very 
near relative of the Moth Lampronia rubiella , found upon 
the Raspberries. The first indication that the bushes are 
infested is shown towards the end of spring, and consists in 
a withering of the young shoots, caused by the persistent 
attacks of the larvae on the pith. If such snoots are 
removed, it will be found that they contain the larvae of this 
minute Moth. 

The perfect insects are on the wing at the latter part of 
Mav. They are very small (about gin. in wing expanse), 
ana therefore readily escape notice. They are brownish, 
and usually have a purplish sheen, the somewhat sombre 
colouring being relieved py a pale yellow marking on each 
wing near the inner margin, and beyond are two conspicuous 
yellow spots. The hind-wings are greyish. Having paired, 
the female seeks a place to deposit her eggs. This she 
does within the fruits, these being pierced by means 
of an appendage with which she is provided. The 
eggs hatch out, and the young larv® for a time feed on the 
seeds, each fruit containing either one or two of the little 
pests. Even at this point there are indications of the attack 
of the insect, as the berries colour prematurely. If examined 
they will usually be found to contain the little grubs. They 
do not feed on the seeds after the end of June, but emerge 
therefrom, and spin a small white cocoon on the trees and in 
the neighbourhood of the fruit-buds. Here they remain 
until the next spring, when they come out of their winter 
retreat and bore into the shoot, with what results has been 
already shown. The caterpillars are reddish, and so small 
when they are exposed that it would be practically impos- 
sible to see them. They are, moreover, not to be roached 
by insecticides once* they have taken up their abode in 
the shoots. What, therefore, might be done is to syringe 
into the bushes something which, while it would not affect 
the fruit, would kill the larv®. Killmright or similar soft 
soap preparations would answer very well. At pruning 
time, too, the bushes should be carefully gone over with a 
glass, and if the insects’ presence be detected, all prunings 
should be carefully burned. 

CUSCUTA. Syns. Bucking era, Cuscutina , Cussutha, 
Engelmannia , Epilinella , Grammica , Lepidanchc , Mono- 
aynella, Succuta. This genus includes about eighty species, 
broadly dispersed over the temperate and warmer regions 
of the globe. 

CUSCUTINA. A synonym of Cnsouta (which see). 

CUSP. A short, sharp point. 

{HHWAH.TA (from Cuspari , the Venezuelan name for 
the bark of Cusparia febrifuga , which yields a valuable 
febrifuge, now enumerated in the British Pharmacopoeia). 
Obd. Sutacese. A genus embracing about a score species 
of mostly small, stove trees, of Palm -like habit, with 
unbranched Btems and a crown of handsome 
leaves, natives of tropical America; it was 
included by Bentham and Hooker under 
Galipea, but is now considered distinct. 

Petals more or less completely combined, in 
some cases forming a vase-like corolla. The 
following species thrive in a compost of loam 
and leal-mould, and may be increased by 
seeds. 

C. heterophyllA (variable-leaved). Jl. borne in 

supra-axiDary racemes. 1. lanceolate, the mid- 

nerve slightly pubescent. /. three- to tive- 

foliolate, borne on long petioles. Brazil. 

C. nUMSropliyllA (large-leaved). The correct 

name of ualtpea macrophylla. 


Cusparia— continued. 

C. odoratlaslma (very sweet-scented). The correct name of 
Gaiipea odoratusima. 

C. undulata (waved), Jl. white, about )in. long, borne in 
racemes from the axils of the leaves, which overtop them. /. 
palmately compound, with five leathery leaflets. Probably 
Brazil, before 1886. 

CUSSUTHA. A synonym of Cusouta (which see). 

CUSTARD APPLE of the United States. 8ee 
Ajdmina triloba. 

CUT-FINGER See Vinca major. 
CUT-TOOTHED. Having deep and sharp teeth. 
CTAMUS. A synonym of Nelumbium (which see). 

CYAN AN THUS (of Griffith). A synonym of 
Stauranthera (which see). 

CYAN AST HUM (from Icyanos , bine, and astron , a 
star ; in allusion to the colour and form of the flowers). 
Obd. Msemodoracem. A monotypio genus. The species is 
a stove plant, not yet in general cultivation. 

C. oordlfolium (cordate-leaved! Jl. purple, stellate, lin. across, 
on short, erect scapes. 1. cordate, 6in. long ; petioles 9in. long. 
Rootstock creeping. Western Tropical Africa, 1894. 

CYANITIS. A synonym of Diohroa (which see). 

CYANOFHYU.UM. This genus is included, by the 
authors of the “ Genera Plantarum ; ” under Mlconia 
(which see). To the species described on pp. 414-15, 
Yol. I., the following should be added : 

C. aspersnm (besprinkled) This species is something in the 
way uf C. maanijicum, but the leaves are more elongated, and 
are coated with a most delicate down, which gives them a 
beautiful, velvety appearance. Habitat not recorded, 1893. 

CYANOTHAMNUS. Included under Boronia 

(which see). 

CYANOTX8. Syns. Tonnxngia t Zygomanes. Includ- 
ing Erythrotis. This genus is distributed over tho warmer 
regions of the globe. 

C. vittata (striped). A synonym of Zebrina pendula. 

CYANOTRIS. A synonym of Camassia (which 

see). 

CYANUS. Included under Centanrea (which see). 

CYATHEA. Including Metaxya. This genus, which 
embraces about eighty species, natives of tropical and 
sub -tropical regions, contains some of the most beautiful of 
all known Tree-Ferns. As regards the beauty of their 
foliage, they are eaual in every respect to any A Isophila or 
HemiteUa , with wnich they are closely connected, while 
they offer a great variety in the sizes of their tranks ; 
those inhabiting temperate regions, such as C. deaVbata, 
C. medullarib, &c., are mostly Btout and destitute of spines, 
whereas most of the tropical kinds are slender compared 
with their height, and, in many cases, are densely armed 
with stout spines. All the species arc evergreen, and to 
make good growth they require an abundance of water at 
the roots, and their tranks to be kept constantly moist. By 
these means only can Cyatheas be indneed to produce fine 
heads of fronds, which last all the longer on the plants if 
they have gradually been inured to the sun during the 
summer. Like all other Tree-Ferns, Cyatheas are satisfied 
with very little pot-room. The soil in which they should 
be potted, tubbed- or, better still, planted in the Fernery, 
is a mixture of three parts fibrous peat, one of loam, and 
one of coarse silver-sand. All are of very easy culture, 



Pio. 285. Pinnule of Cyathea insionis. 
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Cyathea — continued. 

and, provided the moisture about the trank and the roots 
be well attended to, there need be very little fear of failure 
in their cultivation. None among 'the numerous species 
known is in the habit of producing adventitious growths 
along the trunk or at the Dase, ana none is knowr to be 

? proliferous. The plants are therefore usually propagated 
rom their spores, which are abundantly produced and 
germinate freely, making very showy young plants in the 
course of a couple of seasons. 

C. medullari s is of very rapid growth ; when planted in a 
conservatory where plenty of room can be allowed for its 
perfect development, it makeB a good-sized stem or trank 
m a comparatively short time, and proves by far the most 
imposing of all known Tree-Ferns which will succeed under 
cool treatmeat. 

To those described on p. 415, Vol. I., the following 
should be added : 

C aculeate (prickly). A garden synonym of Alsophila acuieata. 
C. BeyrioMma (Beyrich’s). A synonym of Hemitelia setosa. 

C. dealbata. Of this species there is a col mred variety, tricolor. 
C. fnnebrls (funereal). A garden synonym of C. sderolcpis. 

C. borrlda (horrid). A synonym of Hemitelia horrida. 

C. Insignia . A pinnule of this magnificent stove species is shown 
in Fig. 283. 

C. Llndeniana (Linden's). A garden synonym of C. mezicana. 

C. BCastersiana (Dr. Masters*). A provisional name for a plant 
with a caudex apparently not longer than 3ft., surmounted by 
graceful fronds 3ft. to 4ft. long, the basal part densely spiny. 
Habitat not recorded, 189*. 



Fin. 286. Cyatihsa mkdli.laris. 


C. medullaria. The habit of this magnificent and popular 
greenhouse species is shown in Fig. 286. 

C. mexlcana (Mexican), fronds bipinnate ; pinnules smooth, 
spear-shaped, 3in. to 4in. long, cut into oblong, slightly sickle- 
shaped lobes, ton disposed chiefly in the low er hall of the lobe, 
on the back of a simple vein or at the forking of a divided vein ; 
involucres thin and fragile. Mexico. Stove. Syns. C. Lindeniana 
(of gardens), Alsophila Van Geertii. 

C. mlcrophylla (small-leaved), cau. 4ft. high. sti. and rachises 
rusty-tomentose. fronds 2ft.- to 3ft. long, oblong-ovate, 


Cyathea — continued. 

acuminate, tripinnate ; primary pinrne sessile; broadly oblong, 
acuminate ; secondary ones similar but smaller, crowded ; 

f iitumles scarcely two lines long, ovate-oblong, deeply pinnatifid ; 
obes entire, sori solitary at the base of the veinlet ; involucre 
globose. Andes of Peru and Ecuador, 1883. Greenhouse. 

C. prlnoeps (foremost). A synonym of C. insignis. 

C. pygmiea (dwarf). A provisional name for a plant having a 
caudex about 2ft. nigh, and soft, dark green fronds remarkable 
for the absence of the shiny appearance of most species of this 
genus. Habitat not recorded, 1894. 

C. Belerolepis (hard-spinedX sti. greyish, rough with hard and 
sharp points, furnished at base with firm, shining, brownish- 
black scales, fronds smooth, seldom more than 1ft. long, 
tripinnate ; pinnae less than 1ft. long ; pinnules sessile, 2in. long, 
cut down into blunt, entire, sickle-shaped segments, sori small, 
abundant ; involucres parchment-like. New Caledonia. Stove. 
Syn. C. funebris (of gardens). 

C. nllHiata (sinuate). A synonym of Schizoccena sinuata. 

C. Smlthil (Smith's). A synonym of Hemitelia Smithii. 

C. spinnloaa (slightly spinyX sti. and main rochis strongly 
aculeate, often dark purple, fronds glabrous, ample, somewhat 
flaccid ; pinnules oblong, acuminate ; lobes acute, serrulated, 
having small, bullate scales on the costules beneath, sori 
copious, close to the costules; involucre globose, very thin, 
membranous, soon breaking irregularly. India, 1883. Stove. 
(H. S. F. 12 C.) 

CYATHIFOKM Shaped like a wine-glass. 

CYATHOSTYLES A synonym of Cyphomandra 

(which tee). 

CTBELION. A synonym of Ionopsifl (which see). 

CYBIOSTIGMA. A synonym of Ayenia (which 
tee). 

CYC AS. About fifteen species, natives of tropical Asia, 
Africa, Australia, and Polynesia, are here included. To 
those described on p. 416, Vol. I., the following shoold be 
added : 

C angnlata (angledX /. borne on tetragonal petioles ; pinna* 
lanceolate-linear, the lower ones opposite, the upper ones 
alternate and much smaller ; rachis ancipitous nearly to the 
apex. Australia, 1874. 

C. Beddomei (bed dome’s). 1. about 3ft. long and 9in. broad ; 
segments about iin. broad : rachis silli-quadrangular ; petiole 
quadrangular, furnished at the base with tufted tomentura, and 
in the upper third with a few' minute teeth, cones (males) about 
13in. long and 3in. in diameter, slightly stipitate, the seales 
tapering from a deltoid base, acuminate. Stem (? young) a few 
inches high, with closely imbricated, glabrescent leaf-bases. 
India, 1883. Sir W. Thiselton Dyer considers this a reduced form 
of C. circinalis. (T. L. S., ser. ii., vol. ii., p. 85.). 

C. Bellefonti (Marquis de Bellefont’s). /. recurved, glabrous, 
elliptic, pinnatisect ; leaflets sessile, linear-lanceolate, 3jin. to 
4in. long, acuminate at apex, the margins flat, glaucescent ; 
petioles short, spinulose at base, the spines small, straight. 
Trunk short, cylindrical, erect, clothed with fuscous-greyish 
scales. Tonkin, 1886. (I. H. 1886, 586.) 

C. Boddami (Boddara’s). A garden synonym of C. pluma. 

C. Duivenbodei (Duivenbode’s). 1. pinnate, 3ft to 34ft. long: 
leaflets crow’ded, acuminate, lin. broad. Tiunk spiny, covered 
with blackish-brown scales. Moluccas, 1886. 

C. lnermls (unarmed). 1. much like those of C. revoluta , but 
w'ith rather broader pinna*, which are very numerous, linear, 
spiny-acuminate, and revolute on the margins ; petioles usually 
unarmed. Cochin China, 1848. 

C. pluma (plume). According to Sir W. Thiselton Dyer, this 
only differs from C. circinalis m its smaller leaves with narrower 
leaflets. 1877. Syns. C. Boddami and C. squamosa (of gardens). 

C. squamosa (scaly). A garden synonym of C. pluma. 

C. undfllftta (wavy). 1. having undulated, acute, herbaceous 
pinna* ; petioles wholly pilose. Habitat uncertain, 1881. Closely 
allied to C. circinalis. • 

C. Wendlandll (Wendland's). This is described os “ a handsome 
species from Madagascar, somewhat resembling the Dioons in 
habit, but differing m the leaflets, which are not serrated." 1896. 

C. Armstrongii and C. imperialis are also, or have been, in 
cultivation. 

CYCIbAMEN. This genus is distributed over Central 
Europe, Western Asia, and the Mediterranean region. To 
the BpecieB, &o., described on pp. 417-8, Vol. I., the following 
should be added : 

C. alplnum (alpine), ft. purple-red, with a blackish eye. 1. small, 
marked with white. Asia Minor, 1892. A very dwarf plant, 
probably a form of C. curopceum from a high elevation. 

C. Atklngl (Atkins’s). A variety of C. ibericum. 
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Cyclamen— continued. 

C. Clnsil (Clusius’). An Italian form of C. europctum. 

C. oolohlonm (ColchicanX This differs from C. europctum mainly 
in having wider and more obtuse corolla segments, and larger 
leaves and tubers. Caucasus, 1897. 

C. cyprinm (Cyprian). A synonym of C. neapolitanum. 

C. hedersefollum (Ivy-leaved). A synonym of C. repandum. 

C. Ubanotionm (Lebanon). Jl. white, shading to deep pink, with 
a dark crimson spot at the base, sweetly scented, about lin. 
wide; peduncles about 6in. long. January ana February. 

. 1. developed before the flowers, orbicular, with a white zone, 
very firm in texture. Corms large, irregular shaped. Palatine. 
A very fine, hardy species ; it prefers a half-shady situation. 

C. littoral® (shore-loving). An Italian form of C. europctum. 

C. orbionlatnm (orbicular). A variety of C. Conm. 

C. Peakiantim (Peak’s). An Italian form of C. europctum . 



Fio. 287. Cyclamen persicum. 


C. tanricum (Taurian). Jl. pure white. 1. large, often marked 
with silvery-grey. Taurus, 1892. This also is probably a variety 
of C. europctum. 

C. vornum (vernal). A synonym of C. repandum* 

Varieties. Amongst the C. Persicum varieties (Fig. 287), 
the following may be named : 

Fimbriata, the flowers of this section are of the usual form, but 
the foliage is deeply flinbriated ; G ran ni flora alba, flowers very 
large, and pure white ; Papilio, the flowers of this section have a 
great range of colour, and the petals of each being much 
fimbriated, give the flowers the appearance of a butterfly ; Vivid, 
a very dark scarlet flower, very large. 

C7CULKTHACEJS. A natural order of perennial 
herbs or shrubs, all natives of tropical America. Flowers 
monoecious, arranged in superposed cycles or in a con- 
tinuous spiral ; spadices axillary, solitary, pedunculate, 
simple, rather short, cylindrical or oblong ; spathes two to 
six, inserted on the peduncle, including the immature 
spadix, caducous ; peduncle short or elongated, sheathing 
at base. Leaves distichous or spirally disposed, petiolate, 
flabellate, entire, bifid, or bipartite, parallel -nerved, com- 
plicate in vernation ; petioles short or elongated, sheathing 
at base. Carludovica palmata yields the much -valued 
straw from which are manufactured Guayaquil or Panama 
hats. The order embraces four genera — Carludovica , 
Cyclanthus , Ludovia , and Stelestylis — and, as at present 
known, about thirty-five species. 


CTCLAJI TUEBA (from Icyklos, a circle, and anthera, 
an anther; in allusion to the disposition of the anthers). 
Syn. Discanthera. Ord. Cucurbitacese. A genus embrac- 
ing about a score species of stove, climbing annuals, with a 
perennial root. Mowers yellow, greenish, or white, 
monoecious, sometimes six -parted, usually minute ; males 
racemose : females solitary. Fruit obliquely ovoid, some- 
what fleshy, bristly or spiny. Leaves entire, lobed, or 
pedately five- to seven -foliolate. Tendrils simple or cleft 
twice or more. Only one species oallB for mention here. 
For culture, see Gourds. 

C. pedata (pedate). Climbing Cucumber. Jl. , male racemes 
axillary, as long as the leaves ; females scarcely prickly. 
ft. glaucous-green, ovate, acute, fistular, clothed with soft 
prickles. 1. cordate, pedately (about) five-lobed ; lobes 
mucronate, light ly argutely-serrated, slightly scabrous on both 
sides ; sinus rounaed. Tendrils bifid, h. 15ft. to 18ft. Mexico. 

CTCLAM'UUS (from kyklos, a circle, and anthos , a 
flower ; in allusion to the spiral arrangement of the flowers). 
Syns. Cyclosanthes , Diacanthus. Ord. Cyclanthacem. A 
small genus (four or five species ?) of stove, perennial, 
stemless, milky herbs. Flowers odorous, the males and 
females superposed in alternate rings, or disposed in a 
confluent spiral ; spathes numerous ; peduncle very long, 
naked or bracteate, cylindrical. Leaves cluBterea, long- 
petiolate, bifurcate : segments lanceolate, one-ribbed, 
plicate, para! lei -nerved ; petioles terete, sheathing at base. 
For culture of the species introduced, see Carludovica. 

C. blpartitUB (bipartite! Jl., spadix straight, cylindrical; 
spatne yellow, four-leaved, spreading ; scape 2ft. long. 1. plicate, 
sometimes entire, ovate-lanceolate, but more frequently divided 
more or less deeply in the upper portion— sometimes even to the 
base— into two lanceolate-linear lobes ; petioles 3ft. to 6ft. long. 
Guiana. 

C. orlstatus (crested). Jr., spadix 7in. to 8in. long, 2in. in 
diameter, oblong. 1. shortly petiolate, 3ft. long, deeply bifid ; 
lobes oblong, falcate-connivent, acute, 4in. to 5in. broad. 
Colombia. 

C. dlsoolor (two-coloured). 1. bifid, the two divisions lanceolate, 
with a tapered point more or less frilled at the edges ; young 
leaves streaked with a tawny-orange hue, which passes off as 
they become matured. 1882. A remarkable plant. 

C. Godsefflanus (GodsefTs). 1. rich green, oblong-obovate, 
tapering to a sheathing stalk. Habitat not recorded, 1892. 

CYCLOEEMA. Included under Clerodendron 

(which sje). 

CYCLOPIA, (from kyklos , a circle ; in allusion to a 
roundish mark on the standard). This is the correct name 
of the genus described on p. 171, Vol. II., as Ibbetsonia , 
which includes about nine species. Flowers yellow, solitary 
on axillary peduncles ; petals about as long as the calyx ; 
standard nearly orbicular, twisted at base, with a short, 
recurved claw ; wings oblong ; keel incurved, obtusely 
beaked. Pods oblong, flat, compressed. Leaves sessile, 
digitately trifoliolate, or rarely with but one leaflet ; stipules 
wanting. C. genistoides is probably the only species in 
cultivation. 

CYCLOFOGON. A synonym of Spiranthes (which 
see). 

CYCLOSAETHES. A synonym of Cyelanthiui 

(which see). 

CYCIaOSIA. A synonym of Mormodes (which see). 

CYCEOCHES. About fourteen species, natives of 
tropical America, are included in this genus. Flowers uni- 
sexual ; sepals sub-equal, free, spreading ; petals similar, 
but rather broader ; lip fleshy, continuous with the base of 
the column, spreading, contracted into a claw at the base, 
above lanceolate or orbicular, entire, or variously lobed, 
crested, or fringed. To the species described on p. 419, 
Vol. I., the following should be added. See also Xauedde- 
maniila. 

C. barbatum. The correct name is Polycycnis barbata. 

C. ohloroohillWL. The flowers of this species are very clearly 
shown in Fig. 288, while Fig. 239 gives a good idea of the general 
habit of the plant. 

C. "“"g 41 (Haag’s). Jl. 2in. to 2*in. broad, five to seven in inclined 
racemes; sepals and petals yellowish-green, brownish-green at 
back ; lip white or suffused with pale rose, sparsely spotted with 
reddish-brown, cordate at base ; column long, slender, . Speckled 
with reddish-purple below. October. L, lower ones Sin. to 4in. 
long, oblong-lanceolate ; upper ones 6in. to 8in. long, recurved, 
lanceolate. Stem 6in. hign, lin. thick. Brazil, 1891. (B. M. 
7502.) 
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CyonoohM — continued. 


Fin. 288. Flowers of Cycnociies 

CHLOROC'IIILUM. 


C. muscifcrum. The correct name is Poly- 
cycnis mugcijcra. 

C. pcruvianura (Peruvian), fl. disposed in 
a drooping raceme ; sepals and petals pale 
green, spotted with purplish-brown ; lip 
white, cut into radiating, clavate processes. 
Peru, 1891. A curious species, allied to 
C. ventricotmm. (L- vii., t. 301.) 

C. Pcscatorei (Pescatore’s). A synonym 
of Lueddemannia Pcxcatorei. 

C. Rossianum (Ross’s). /!., males yellowish- 
green, with brown spots, ljin. in diameter, 
disposed in slender racemes ; females bright 
green, solitary, twice as large os the males. 
Origin unknown, 1891. 

C. stelliforum (star-bearing). A synonym of 
C. War/tceiciczii. 

C. versicolor (various-coloured). males 
2in. to 2£in. in diameter, many in pendulous 
racemes ; sepals and petals tawny-green with 
a velvety gloss and with dose-set, longi- 
tudinal, brown lines : lip creamy-white, 
spotted with red in the front of the two 
erect teeth in the apical part ; female flowers 
unknown. Brazil, 1888. 

CYCOCTONUM ROSEUM. A 

synonym of Cynanchum roseum 

(which see). 

CYDONIA. Syn. Chteyiomele*. Ben- 
tham and Hooker include this genus under 
Pyru*, but for horticultural purposes it 
has been kept distinct in this work. To 
the species and varieties described on 
p. 419, Vol. I., the following should be 
added: 

C. citripomma (Citron-fruited). Jt. of a 
brilliant cherry-red, large. .Spring, fr. orange- 
yellow, with an agreeable odour, egg-shaped ; 
flesh yellow, firm, juicy, more or less acid ; 


Cydonia — continued . 

September and October. ?. lanceolate or oblong-elliptic, atten- 
uated at both ends, finely toothed. Raised from seeds in 1869. 
SYN. Chctnomcli'S citripomma (R. H. 1876, 331 ; 1891, f . 11). 

C. japonica Scmlronkiana (8emirenk’s). A garden sport with 

creamy leaves. 1888. 

C. 1. sorotlna (late). A late-flowering form of the typical 
C. (Zb/ratr) japonica. 1894. (R. H. 1894 ; p. 424, f. 156, 156, 

under name of Chcenmneleg japonica gerotxna.) 

C. vulgaris marmorata (marbled). A garden variety, having 
the leaves variegated with white and yellow. 1890. 

CYLICADENIA. A synonym of Odontadenia 

(which gee). 

CYMATION. A synonym of Ornitlioglossum 

(which see). 

CYMBIDIUM. Syn. Iridorchis. Many of the more 
popular CvmbidiumS, such as C. Lowianum , C. (jiganteum , 
C. cyperifolium, C. grandiflorum ( Hookerianum ), and the 
now plentiful and lovely C. Tracemnum , are found to 
do better under cool conditions than when grown in 
the stove. A winter temperatnre of 50deg. is quite 
sufficient, with, say, a summer temperature of aoont 
60deg. Under cooler conditions the plants do not require 
so much water. In winter especially it must be given 
with great discretion, or the result will be disastrous. 
Excessive moisture, with cool conditions inside the house, 
generally develop “black snot” and disfiguration of the 
foliage. This must be avoided by keeping the plants in a 


Fin. 289. Cycnociies ciiloro- 
CHILUM. 


fairly friablo condition, and the atmo- 
spheric moisture most also be reduced 
to a minimum, until more favourable 
conditions are obtained. To the 
species and varieties described on 
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Cymbidiuni — continued. 

pp. 420-1, Vol. I., the following should be added. See 

also Cyperorchis. 


C. affine la probably identical with, or a form of, Cyperorchis 
Master mi. 

C. albneseflomm ( Albuca-leaved). A synonym of C. madidum. 

C. ohloranthum (yellow-flowered), fi. 2in across ; sepals and 
petals Yellowish-green, with a few red spots at the base ; lip 
three-lobed, the side lobes red on the inside incurred, the front 
lobe yellowish-white spotted with red ; column yellow, stained 
with red; racemes 15in. to 20in. long, many-flowered. May. 
1. ensiform, 15in. to 20in. long, recurved Probably Australian, 
1840. (B. M. 4907.) 

C. oypeiifolinm (Cyperua-leaved). fi. four to seven, distant, 
fragrant ; sepals and petals pale green and yellow, streaked with 
red, acute ; lip greenish or white, spotted with red, narrow ; scape 
shorter than the leaves. 1. rigid, 2ft. to 3ft. long, £in. to 4 m. 
broad. Sub-tropical Himalaya, Ac., 1896. 

C. Dayanuxn is a variety of C. ebumeum. 

C. ebnmenm Philbrloklanum (Phil brick’s), fi. white ; sepals 
and petals narrow; side lobes of the lip well apart from the 
narrower middle lobe ; callus narrow, with a most obscure mid- 
keel. 1886. Habit that of C. Farishii. 

C. eleg&na (elegant). A synonym of Cyperorchis elegans. 

C. enalfollnm (sword-leaved), fi. greenish-yellow, very fragrant ; 
sepals and petals marked with some reddish-brown, narrow 
lines ; lip dotted, ovate, somewhat recurved ; scape terete, few- 
flowered. Late summer. 1. ensiform, nerved. China and Japan. 
(B. M. 175L) 

C. e. estrlatum (not striated). Jl., segments very narrow ; sepals 
green, with a few red lines; petals white, with some purple 
lines ; lip white, the middle lacinia yellow, with a few brown 
spots ; column white, with purple blotches in front. 1. more 
than lit. long, lin. 'broad, with dark spots. Assam, 1887. 

C. flnlayaoniannm (Finlayson’s). fi. 24 In. across ; sepals and 
petals null yellow, linear-lanceolate ; lfp not saccate, the side 
lobes streaked with red, the mid-lobe white, reddish-purple 
towards the tip ; raceme slender, 2ft. to 3ft. long. Habit as 
C. a Unfolium. Penang. Syn. C. pendulum (B. ft. 1840, t. 25). 

C. GUmohI (Gibson’s). A synonym of C. lancifolium. 

C. grand! floCTim (large-flowered). The correct name of 
C. Hookerianum. 


C. g. pnnotatnm (dotted). This form has purplish, dots on the 
lower parts of the segments. 1893. (L., t. 389.) 

G. g. Traeyanum (H. Tracy’s). A large-flowered variety. 1890. 
(J. H. ser. iiL, xxi., p. 536, f. 71.) 

C. Hookerianum. The correct name is C. grandifiorum. 

C. Hnmblotll (Humblot’s). fi. green and black, resembling 
those of Coclogyne pandurata , but smaller ; sepals lAin. long ; 
petals liln. long, concave ; lip three-lobed ; panicle branched, 
erect, 3ft. high, many-flowered. 1. linear, acute, lift, to 14ft. 
long. Stems rhizomatous. Madagascar, 1892. 

C. Hnttonl is now regarded as synonymous with Orammangie 
Uuttoni. 


C. lanoifolinm (lanceolate-leaved), fi. 14in. to 2in. in diameter ; 
sepals white, yellowish, or greenish, lanceolate ; petals white, 
with a pink midrib, rather broader ; lip white, spotted with 
reddish-purple, the side lobes narrow ; scape nodding, six- to 
eight-flowered. 1. bin. to 10in. long, long-petiolate. Stem 2in. 
to 6in. long, fleshy, fusiform. Sub-tropical Himalaya, 1822. 
(L. B. C. 927.) Syn. C. Qibsoni (P. F. G. itf., p. 618, f. 301). 

C. Lowtannm is probably a variety of C. gigatUeum. 

C. L aureum (golden), fi. yellow, with a blotch of orange on 
the Up. 1893. 

C. L flaveolnm (yellowish), fi. of a pale yellow, large. 1897. 
(L., t. 572.) 

C. L gnperbl— imnm (most superb), fi. having the front lobe 
of the lip deep maroon-purple. 1893 (L., t. 392.) 

C. la. virlde (green), fi. greenish-yellow without any purple on 
the Up. 1892. 

C. madidum (dyed! fi. lin. in diameter ; sepals spreading, petals 
smaller and erect, both (as well as the mid-lobe of the lip) dull 
nankeen-yellow; side lobes of lip stained with vinous-purple, 
erect ; racemes pendulous, as long as the leaves, many-flowered. 
Stems pseudo-bulbous, 3in. to 4m. long. Australia, 1840 and 
1889. SYN. C. albuccejtorum. 

marglnata (margined). A synonym of MaxiUaria marginata. 
Kastersll is now removed to Cyperorchis. (L., t. 222.) 
Parlshli is a variety of C. ebumeum. 

pendulum (of Bot. Reg.). A synonym of C. Finlaysonianum. 

DUbeacena (downy), fi. lin. to Uin. broad ; sepals and petals 
dark purple, margined with yeUow or green, linear; Up 
pubescent, yellow. with a broad band of reddish-purple, or 
reddish-purple within the margin of the mid-lobe, the side lobes 
acute ; raceme short, pendulous, six- to ten-flowered : scape short, 
decurved. I. lft. to 2ft. long, Jdn. broad, obtuse. Singapore ana 
Borneo, 1838. (B. R. 1841, t 38.) 


Cymbidlum — continued. 

C. puloherrlmum (very pretty). JL of a waxy white, striped 
and flushed with crimson ; sepals and petals narrow, acute ; 
raceme slender; scape stout /. Grass-like. Northern India, 
1891. A charming species. 

C. Traeyanum (Tracy’s). A form of C. grandifiorum. 

The following are hybrids : 

ebumco-Lowianum Lotcianum and ebumeum (Veitch). 

Lourio-ebumeum ebumeum and Lotcianum (Roth- 

schild). 

Winnianum giganteum and ebumeum (?) Masters - 

ianum (Winn). 

CTMBUBU8. A synonym of Staehytarpheta 

(which see). 

CTXZVOBKA. A synonym of Aoronyohia (which 

see). 

CTNANCHUM. Stns. Diploglossis , Endotropis. To 
the species described on p. 421, Vol. I., the foUowing should 
be added. Several plants formerly included here are now 
referred to Itomla, Gonolobus, Marsdenla, Tylo- 
phora, and V inoetoxtoum. 

C. form o« tun (beautiful), fi. pale green, pedicellate: corolla 
with five spreading or reflexed lobes that are nearly lin. long ; 
cymes elegant, 24in. to 34in. long ; peduncles 4in. to 2Ain. long. 
1. ovate, elliptic-ovate, or oblong-ovate. Uin. to 4in. long, 
cuspidate-acuminate, cordate at base ; petioles iin. to Uin. long. 
Peru, Ac., before 1855, and 1895. Plant twining, whoUy glabrous. 
A distinct species. 

C. macrorhizon and C. purpurascens have also been introduced. 

CTH1FS KOLLABI. Bee Oak Galls. 

CTVOCRAXBE. A synonym of Thelygonum 

(which see). 

CYHOGI&SSUX. About sixty species, broadly 
dispersed over temperate and sub -tropical mountainous 
regions, are included in this £enus. To those described on 
p. 421, Vol. I., the following should be added. Several 
plants formerly classed hereunder are now referred to 
Iaindelofia, Omphalodea, and Paraoaryum. 

C. fnroatum (forked), fi. of a beautiful, clear blue, resembling a 
Forget-me-not, in terminal spikes. June and July. 1. large, 
Ungulate, acute, greyish-green. Stems erect, branched, forming 
a bushy tuft lin. In height. India, reintroduced in 1897. A 
charming biennial. 

C. nervosum (prominently nerved), fi. of a very deep cobalt- 
blue, nearly Ain. across ; racemes many, axillary and terminal, 
3in. to 6in. long, loosely many-flowered. May. l f , radical and 
lower ones 6in. to 10in. long, narrowly oblanceolate, acute, with 
six or more pairs of strong, scabrid nerves ; petioles 2in. to 3in. 
long. h. 3ft. Western Himalayas, 1894. Plant strigillosely 
pubescent all over. (B. M. 7513) 


CTVOBCHXS (from kt /on, kynos, a dog, and Orchis; 
a name altered by Linaley from the Cynosorchis of 
Thouars). Syn. Cynosorchis. Ord. Orchidese. A genus 
embracing about sixteen species of stove, terrestrial 
Orchids, with the habit of Habenaria rotundifolxa , natives 
of the Mascarone Islands and tropical Africa. Flowers 
mediocre or rather small, shortly pedicellate ; sepals snb- 
eqnal, concave, at length spreading ; petals similar or 
smaller : lip continuous with the oolumn, spreading, as long 
as the sepals, throe- to five-cleft, prtxluced in a spur ; 
oolumn very short ; raceme short or rarely elongated, 
rather loose. Four species call for description. For 
culture, see Bletla. 


C. elegans (elegant), fi. whitish, with a rosy tinge, disposed in 
three- to seven- flowered racemes ; odd sepal gibbous, convex, 
abrupt over the triangular, acute apex ; side sepals ligulate. 
acute or blunt-acute, longer than the odd sepal ; lip with a small 
angle on each side at the base, the lamina spotted or lined deep 
purple ; scape slender. 1. cuneate-oblong-lanceolate, acute, 24iii. 
long by Jin. wide, light green, striped and barred mauve-purple. 
Madag. scar, 188a 

C. grandlflora (large-flowered). JL Uin. across; sepals and 
petals greenish, spotted with puiple, small ; lip bright rose- 
purple, large, four-lobed, with a long spur; scapes erect, lft. 
long, one- or two-flowered. 1. ensiform, annual Madagascar, 
1893. (B. M. 7564 ; G. C. 1893, xiii., p. 197, f. 29.) 


C. g albata (whitish), fi. scented ; lip white, purple at base. 

C. g. purpurea (purple^ JL scentless ; lip purple, spotted at 
base. 


C. Lowlana (Low’s), fi. , sepals and petals whitish-green ; lateral 
sepals oblong, obtuse; odd sepal convex-oblong, blunt-acute, 
shorter than the lateral ones ; petals ligulate, acute ; lip lilac, 
three-cleft, the lateral lacinia linear, extrorse, the mld-lacinia 
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CynovchiM— continued. 

deeply two-cleft, with a deep purple, obcordate spot at base. 
1. one or two, about 9in. long, fin. wide, dark green. Mada- 
gascar, 1888. 

C. pnrpnrascens (purplish). Jl., dorsal sepal green and red, 
j(n. long, the lateral ones pale green, £in. long ; petals rose. lin. 
long ; lip bright rose-red, liin. long ; peduncle 6in. to lOin. long, 
two- to ten-flowered. November. 1. solitary (or with a reduced 
second), 6in. to 8in. long, lanceolate or oblong-lanceolate, 
acuminate^ Madagascar, <fcc., 1894. (B. M. 7551.) 

CYN OSORCHIS. A synonym of Cynorohis (which 
see). 

CYNOTI8. A synonym of Cryptostemma (which see). 

CTPELLA. a Including Phalocallts. This genus em- 
braces eight species, natives of tropical America, differing 
from Marica in their terminal, single or corymbose flowers, 
plicate leaves, and terete stems. 

C. braehypus (short-stalked). A synonym of Marica brachypus. 
C. plumboa. Syn. Phalocallis plumbea (B. M. 3710; F. d. S. 
395 and 1466). 

CYPERORCHIS (from Cyperus and Orchis; in allu- 
sion to the resemblance to Cyperus , and the affinity to 
Orchis). Obd. Orchidem. A small genus (two or three 
species) of stove, epiphytal OrchidB, natives of the East 
Indies and the Malayan Archipelago, formerly included 
under Cymbidium. Flowers showy ; sepals and petals 
sub-equal, free, erect or somewhat spreading; lip sessile 
at the base of the column, erect, narrow, concave, the 
lateral lobes embracing the column, the middle one short, 
broad, spreading ; column rather long, erect, semi-terete ; 
pollen masses two ; raceme many -flowered ; scape erect. 
Leaves long, narrow, scarcely dilated at base. Stem short, 
leafy, hardened or Blightly thickened at base. For culture, 
see Cymbidinm. 

C« cochleare (ear-shaped). Jl. 2in. long ; sepals and the revoluto 
petals greenish-brown, very narrow ; lip yellow, speckled with 
red, the mid-lobe golden - yellow, sub - orbicular ; raceme 
elongated ; scape 1ft. to lift. long. 1. 2ft. to 3ft. long, £in. to 
Ain. broad. Sikkim Himalaya, 1880. SYN. Cymbidium coch- 
leare. 

C. elegans (elegant). Jl. pale yellow or white. l£in. long, 
inodorous, densely imbricated, remaining half -closed, cylindrical ; 
lip having two orange lines on the disk ; racemes nodding, raany- 
flowered ; scape 6in. to 18in. long, densely clothed with sheaths 
2in. to 5in. long. Autumn. 1. lift, to 2ft. long. Nepaul, 1840. 
(B. M. 7007.) SYN. Cymbidium elegans (L. S. 0. 14). 

C. Mnstersii (Dr. Masters'). The correct name of the plant 
described on p. 421, Vol. I., as Cymbidium Mastersii. (B. K. 
1845, 50 ; F. M. n. s., t. 391 ; L. J. F., t. 289 ; P. F. G., t. 78 ; R., t. 66.) 
SYN. Cymbidium ajinc (?) (W. O. A. iii. 140). 

C. M. album (white). Jl. pure white, with the exception of the 
yellow keels ; deliciously fragrant. Winter. India, 1889. (R,iL, 
t. 36, under name of Cymbidium Mastersii alburn.) 

CYPERUS. Marlscus (which see), formerly included 
here, is now kept distinct. To the species, &c., described 
on p. 422, Vol. I., the following should- be abided : 

C. alteraifoltus variegates graollis (slender). A sub- 
variety having filiform stems and leaves. 1893. 

C. arlstatus fawned). An annual species, scarcely 6in. high, 
native of Mexico, and described as “ a pretty, decorative plant.” 
1893. 

C. compressus (compressed). JL, spikes of three to ten 
spikelets, very shortly spicate; glumes densely imbricat 'd. 
1. often nearly as long as the stem, £in. to Ain. broad. Stems 
tufted, 4in. to 16in. long (or, in the dwarf form pcctiniformis, 
often 2in. or less). Tropics, except Australia, 1870. Plant green, 
glabrous. Stove. 

C. esculentua (edible). Jl., spikelets yellow or yellowish-brown ; 
glumes plicate-striate over nearly their whole length. 1. (and 
bracts) long. Stem erect at base. Stolons lateral, long, very 
slender, bearing tubers. South Europe, India, &c. Half-hardy. 
C. AlMta-wa (distant). A synonym of Mariscus feraz. 

C. ferox (fierce). A synonym of Mariscus ferax. 

C® graollis (slender). A sub-variety of C. altemifolius variegatus. 
C. laxus. Of this species there is a variegated-leaved form, 
varieqata. 1881. 

C. nataleUsls (Natal). A garden name for Mariscus umbilensis. 
C. Papyrus (Papyrus). The correct name of Papyrus anti- 
quorum. 

C. reflexus (reflexed). This is described as “a graceful plant, 
densely tufted, with light green leaves.” Argentina, 1895. 
Although a perennial, it flowers the same year when raised from 
seeds. 

C. umbilonsis. A synonym of Mariscus umbiiensis. 


CYPHIA. To the species described on p. 422, Vol. I., 
the following should be added : 

C. tortilis (twisted). Jl. lilac, axillary, small, solitary ; petals 

recurved at apex. 1. alternate, petiolate, glabrous, £in. to liin. 

long, the lower ones spathulate-obovate or oblanceolate, the upper 

ones lanceolate or linear-lanceolate. Stem twining, glabrous. 

Tubers succulent, edible. South Africa, 1894. 

CYPHOKENTXA. Two species of unarmed, stove 
Palms, natives of New Caledonia, form this genus. Flowers 
arranged as in Cyphophoenix ; spathes two, deciduous ; 
bracts short, continuous with the spadix ; bracteoles small, 
imbricated, forming a short cup. Leaves terminal, pinna- 
tisoct ; segments elongated-ensiform, narrowed at apex, the 
margins recurved at base. 

CYPHOMANDRA. Syns. Cyathostvles , Pallavicinia. 
Flowers pedicellate, racemose ; corolla deeply five-lobed. ’ 
Fruit an oblong or globose, usually large berry. Leaves 
entire, three-lobe d, or pinnatisect. 

CYPHONEMA. A synonym of CyrtanthuB (which 
see). 

CYPHOPHQSNXX (from kuphos, bent, and Phoenix, a 
Palm-tree ; in allusion to the curved spadix of one of the 
species in fruiting, and to the affinity of the genus). 
Ord. Palma. A small genus (twp species) of stove, 
unarmed Palms, natives of New Caledonia, and closely 
allied to Cyphosperma. Flowers monoecious on the same 
spadix, spirally disposed in threes, a female between 
two males ; spadix robnst, paniculately branched, the 
branches elongated. Fruit brown, mediocre, elongated- 
ovoid or ellipsoid. Leaves terminal, pinnatisect ; segments 
coriaceous, elongated-ensiform, narrowed at apex, thickened 
on the margins. There is a specimen of C. elegans (Syn. 
Kentia elegans) at Kew, but it is not in general cultivation. 

CYPHOSPERMA. Flowers brown, arranged as in 
Cyphophoenix ; spadix branches somewhat distichous ; bracts 
short. Fruit brown, small, globose or cubical-ovoid. Leaves 
terminal, pinnatisect ; segments narrow -ensiform, praemorse- 
toothed, thickened and recurved at base. 

CYPRESS, AFRICAN. See Widdringtonia. 

CYPRESS, DECIDUOUS. See Taxodium di- 
sticlmm. 

CYPRXPEDXUM. Syn. Criosanthes. This genus 
embraces about sixty species, natives of Europe, temperate 
and tropical Asia, North America, and Mexico. With 
tho exception of the Cattleya family, no Orchids have 
been so extensively used for hybridisation as tho 
Cypripedium and Selenipedium. The result is that tho 
increase in variety has been enormous. In many instances 
most successful and desirable forms have boon produced, 
while in others practically failures have to be recorded. It 
is remarkable also that when failures have occurred such 
have been from tho use of some of tho best species. Take for 
example C. Spicerianum. Such a fine species naturally was 
looked upon as a likely parent, and extensively used. Tho 
leeords. however, show that though it has been used in the 
production of nearly a hundred distinct crosses, out of this 
number it would be difficult to name a dozen really good 
things. The majority are useful for cut-flower purposes, 
retaining the -free-flowering characteristics of C. Spicer- 
ianum, bnt in point of beauty and quality they are not to be 
compared with the parent species. 

The introduction of species during the past few years 
has brought fresh material to the hand of the hybridist, 
and this has enabled him to evolve a new section of 
hybrids. The most remarkable are those derived from the 
use of C. bellatulum as a parent. Still more wonderful is 
the rapidity with which these have been produced, as jt 
was only in the year 1888 that C. bellatulum was first 
introduced. These crosses, as a reference to the list of 
hybrids will Bhow, now reach a formidable total, and are 
more sought after and more valuable than any of the 
Cypripedinms. 

C. Rothschildianum has so far proved most successful in 
the few instances in which it has been used. Secondary 
hybrids also are now being freely produced, so that, in a 
few years’ time, we may look forward to quite a new class. 

Recently a fresh classification of the genns has been 
arranged. In the body of this work we recognised the 
natives of the Western hemisphere as Selenipediums — that 
is, the clasB -to which S. cauda turn, S. Schlimii, Ac., 
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belong, retaining the original name of Cypripedium for the 
Eastern section. We stul retain these names for the species 
and list of hybrids, as we do not consider the matter 
sufficiently familiar outside the “ specialist ” to adopt the 
newly classified names; bnt as tney may be useful for 
reference purposes we give them together with a few of 
species in each division. 



Fio. 290. Flowers op Hardy Cypripediums. 


Cypripedium. This is confined to what is termed the 
hardy section (see Fig. 290), to which C. pubescent, 

C. calceolus, Ac., belong. 

Paphiopedium includes the whole of the Eastern section, 
previously classed as Cypripediums. 

, Phraomipedium includes the species previously dis- 
tinguished as Selenipediums, such as 8. caudatum , 

8. lAndleynnum, 8. longifolium , 8. SchUmii , Ac. 

Selenipedium. . This embraces three kinds practically 
unknown in cultivation. They are natives of Guiana, 
Central America — 8. chica , 8. Isabellianum, 
and 8. palmifolium (of Beiohenbach). 

To those described on pp. 423-7, Vol. I., the following 
should be added. Except where otherwise indicated, they | 


Cypripedium — continued . 

require stove treatment. Several species formerly included 
here are now referred to Selenipedium. 

C. Appletonlannm (Appleton’s). A form of C. Bullenianum . 

C. A rgus Moeneii (Moons’), ft., dorsal sepal and petals broader 
than in the type ; spots on the petals larger and more numerous. 



Fig. 292. Cypripedium callosum Sanders 


C. barbatum Croaeil. The correct name of C. Crouii. Syn. 
C. orbum. 

C. b. Warncrlanum (Warner’s), yf., dorsal sepal white, striped 
peen towards the base, with a transverse band of vinous purple, 
large ; petals green-striped above, white towards the base, the 
rest purple, tipped white ; lip deep 
browmsh-purplo. March to May. 1. dis- 
tinctly tessellated. India. (W. S. O. hi. 
11.) There is another variety, Obrienii. 
C. bollatulum (rather pretty). Jl. white 
or whitish-yellow, spotted all over, and 
as much as llin. in circumference ; stami- 
node very long, oblong, tridentate at 
apex, beautifully spotted, almost free 
from hairs. 1. lOin. long, 3in. wide, beau- 
tifully marbled with light, hieroglyphic 
spots on the upper surface, the lower one 
being covered with innumerable brown 
dots. 1888. See Fig. 291. The variety 
album has mire white flowers and green 
leaves. 1896. 

C. Boxallil atratum (dark). Jl., dorsal 
sepp.1 green, speckled blackish-brown ; 
lip and lateral petals reddish-purple irre- 
gularly mixed with light green, the upper 
margin white. 1887. (G. C. 887, L, p. £l0.) 
C. Bullenianum (BuMen’s). Jl. somewhat 
smaller and appearing earlier than in 
C. Jlookerce (to which this species is 
allied); upper sepal with some blackish 
streaks at base ; petals with three or 
four small, blackish w’arts on each mar- 
gin, and having the dilated apical portion 
edged with |>ale yellowish -green. North 
Borneo, 1862. There are three varieties : 
anophthalmum, Applctonianum, and ocu- 
latum. 

C. Burbidgei (Burbidge’s). A synonym 
of C. Dayanum. 

2 O 
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Cypripedium —continued. 

C. californicum (Californian). /. lin. to Hin. across the petals ; 
sepals pale brownish-yellow, the lateral ones united into a boat- 
shaped limb : petals dull yellow ; lip white, with a little pink, 
ana obscurely spotted with brown, obovoid-globose, hairy at 
base within. May. 1. 3in. to 4in. long, acute. Stem 1ft. to 2ft. 
high, leafy. California, 1888. llalf-hardy. (B. M. 7188 ; G. & F. 
1888, p. 281.) 

C. callosum (hard). fl. very large, remaining some weeks in 
perfection ; dorsal sepal pure white, striped with dark chocolate- 
crimson, 2Ain. across ; petals and pouch soft rose or crimson on a 
greenish-white erounu. Cochin China, 1885. 1. oval-oblong, 

acute, 6in. to Sn. long, with blackish-green markings. Green- 
house. In growth this plant resembles a strong C. barbatum. 
(G. C. 1887, i., p. 315 ; J. II. 1887, p. 7, f. 1; L. fl., t. 73 ; R. H. 
1888, p. 252.) 

C. c. Sanderie (Mrs. Sander's), fl. pale ; dorsal senal snow- 
white, with a few lines of emerald-green at base. 1894. See 
Fig. 292. 



Fig. 293. Flower of Cypripedium Curtisii. 


Cypripedium — continued. 

C. ooncolor chloropliyllum (green -leaved), fl. covered with 

small spots. 1. free from marbling. 1886. 

C. c. Regniori (Regnier’s). fl. yellow, with a purple blotch on 
the outside of the sepals, the staminode ochre, dotted with 
purple, and having a white margin in front. 1. large, well 
marbled. 1886. 

C. c. sulphurinum (sulphur-coloured), fl. light sulphur, with 
two dark yellow blotcnes. 1888. 

C. o. tonquinense (Tonkin), fl. larger than in tho type. Tonkin, 
1887. (L. ii. 77.) Syn. C. tonquinense. 

C. Crawshay® (Mrs. Crawshay’s). fl. very large, dorsal sepal 

{ >ure white, with a pale greenish spot at base ; petals, lip, and 
ower sepals of a pale greenish-yellow. 1. fleshy, bright green 
above, greyish beneath. Shan States, 1896. Allied to C. Charles- 
xoorthii, but quite distinct. 

C. Crossii is a variety of C. barbatum. 

C. Curtisii (Curtis’). This is much like C. cUiolare ; the petals are 
narrower, with shorter cilire and smaller spots, which latter are 
numerous at the tops of the petals ; lip large, with acute side 
angles. May and June. L oblong or oval-oblong, 6in. to 8in. 
long, tessellated with deep and pale green. Sumatra, 1882. 
Seo Fig. 293. (G. C. 1896, vii., p. 557, f. 90; L. iii., t 140 ; 

W. O. A. iii., 1 122.) 

C. ElHottianum (Elliott’s). A synonym of C. RothschUdianum. 

C. Exul (exile), fl., dorsal sepal white, yellow at base, irregu- 
larly blotched with purple; petals resembling those of C. xnsigne ; 
lip like that of C. Drun/i. t. as in C. xnsigne, hut much stouter. 
Siam, 1892. (G. C. 1892, xi., p. 523, f. 77.) 

C. E. Imscliootianum (Imschoot’s). fl. larger than in the type; 
dorsal sepals having darker spots. 1892. (L. vii., t. 327.) 

C. fasciculatum (fascicled), fl. lin. to liin. in diameter ; sepals 
and petals greenish, lanceolate, acute ; lip greenish-yellow, with 
a purplish-brown margin ; spike one- to four-flowered. 1. twin, 
ovate or broadly elliptic. North-west America, 1888. More 
interesting than beautiful. Hardy. (G. A F. 1888, i, p. 90, 
f. 16.) 

C. glanduliferum (gland -bearing). An old name for C.prcestans. 
C. humilc (dwarf). A synonym of C. acaule. 

C. Hycanum (Ilye’s). A form of C. Lawrenccanum. 

C. insigno albcns (whitish), fl. yellow and white, with scarcely 
any of the brown markings of the type. 1893. 

C. i. albo-marginatum (white-margined), fl., dorsal sepal 
yellowish-green, broadly margined white, spotted brown on the 
green j>art ; petals tawny-yellow’, with darker veins ; lip pale 
brownish, yellow inside. India, 1886. A distinct variety. 
(W. O. A. 232.) 

C. i. aureum (golden). This variety is remarkable for the golden 
glow which pervades the flowers, the colouring of which is in 
other respects of the normal character. 1832. 

C. i. Chantinii (Chantin’s). Tho correct name of C. i. punctatum 
violaceum (Gn. xxi., t. 342). 

C. 1. lon^sopalumOong-sepaled). fl. pale, unspotted ; dorsal 
sepal 2±\n. long. 1890. 

C. i. montanum (mountain-loving). This name has been given 
to a series of forms, some of which are distinguished by their 
richly-marked flow’ers and by their shorter and narrower leaves. 
(L., t. 414.) 

C. L Mooreanum (Moore’s), fl. 5in. in diameter ; dorsal sepal 
greenish-yellow, striped green, broadly margined white, with 
very large, dull purple spots ; petals pale yellowish-green, flushed 
rosy-crimson, blotched at Iwtse ; lip bright bronze ; spikes 18in. to 
20in. long. 1. Min. long. 1887. 


C. Chambcrlainianum (Rt. Hon. J. Chamberlain’s). JL rosy- 
purple and white, in form somewhat resembling those of 
C. sjiectabile ; sepals strongly pubescent at back ; bracts large, 
boat-shaped ; scapes 2ft. high. 1. strap-shaped. New Guinea, 
1892- (G- C. 1892, xi., p. 241. f. 34 ; Gn. 1893, p. 304 ; J. H. 1892, 

p. 294, f. 49 ; R. H. 1893; p. l4l.) 


C. Chantinii (Chantin's). A form of C. insigne. 

C. Charlcsworthii (Charles worth’s), fl., dorsal sepal white, 
veined with rosy-purple, 24in. wide, the lower one greenish -white, 
lin. broad ; petals yellowish, tinged with brow’n, liin. long ; pouch 
similarly coloured, somewhat like that of C. xnsigne. 1893. Habit 
as C. Spicerianum. (G. C. 1893, xiy., p. 457, f. 70; J. H. 1893, 
p. 307, t. 43.) 


C. ciliolaro (ciliolated). This much resembles C. superbiens ; 
sepals and petals having more numerous nerves and more hairy 
margins ; nail of the lip shorter, and the staminode lower and 
broader ; scapes 1ft. to lift. high. 1. narrow- or elliptic-oblong, 
6,n - or more in len K lh Philippines, 1882. (G. C. 1882, xviii., 

p. 488 ; I. H. 1884, t. 530.) . ’ 


C. i. Sander® (Mrs. Sander's), fl. primrose-yellow, with a broad, 
white, apical margin, and a few brown dots on the central veins 
of the upper sepal. See Fig. 294. 

There are several other minor varieties of C. xnsigne, but the 
preceding are all that call for description here. 

C. Javanicum (Javanese), fl. 3in. across vertically; sepals and 
petals pale green, ciliolated, the petals blackish-dotted and with 
one-third dull purple ; lip browmish-green, nearly cylindrical, the 
infolded lobes spotted with purple ; scapes one- or rarely two- 
flowered. 1. elliptic-oblong, 6m. to Bin. long, sparingly mottled. 
Eastern Java, 1840. (F. d. S. vii., t. 703.) 

C. j. virens (greenish). See C. virens. 

C. loevigatum. The correct name is C. philijxpinense. 

C. Lawroncennum Hyeannm (Hye’s). fl., dorsal sepal white, 

veined green, large; pet ils ciliated; lip entirely green. Borneo, 
1886. 8yn. C. Hyeanum. 

There are many other varieties of C. Laxerenceanum , mainly 
distinguished by tho prominence and rich colour of the veins of 
the upper sepal, which colour is sometimes diffused over the 
greater part of the surface. 
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| Cypripedlum— continued. 



C . RothsehildiRTmm (B?iron F. de Roth- 
schild's). yf., odd sepal yellowish, with blackish 
longitudinal stripes, and white borders, emirate- 
oblong, acute; lateral sepals united into one 
smaller, shorter body; petals yellowish-green, 
with dark lines, and with dark blotches at base; 
Up cinnamon-brown, the mouth bordered ochre, 
very strong, almost leathery ; staminode rising 
Ctect from a stout base, and bending down into 
a narrow, beak-like process. 1. above 2ft. long, 
from 2^in. to 3in. wide, glo.ssy green, very strong. 
PtoDfL 1887. See Fig. 296. (B. M. 7102.) SriL 
('. hlliottianum (O. C. 1888, iv., p. 556). 

C. Sandcrre (Mrs. Sander's). A provisional 
name for a plant described as having a large, 
-pear-shaped dorsal sepal coloured crimson, 
yellow, and green ; broad, yellow and red petals; 
and a long, narrow, yellow lip. Habitat not 
stated, 1896. 

C. Sandorianum (Sander’s), yf., sepals yellowish- : 
peon, nerved purplish-brown ; petals purplish- 
brown, fading to yellowish, spotted and barred 
purplish-browm towards the base, where there are 
some retrorse, purple bristles, linear, twisted, 
lft. to l^ft. long; lip greenish-bronze, in shape 
resembling that of C. Stonei. Malay Archipelago, 
1886. (R.\) 

C. Schomburgklanum (Schomburgk’s). This 
is described as a “small species, with linear 
leaves and elegant dowers ; it is very near 
C. earicinum .** British Guiana, 1890. 


C« macranthon [not macranthum]. See Fig. 295. There is a 
variety vtmtricosum (S. B. F. G. iv., t. 1) with sepals and petals 
often 2in. long and the lip lin. to liin. in diameter. Thibet, 
Siberia, Ac., 1877. 

C. margaritacoum (Dearly), yf., sepals and petals deep purple, 
with rows of blackish-purple dots, shortly ciliated ; lip dark 
blown, covered with small tubercles, slightly concave above, 
with a circular orifice formed by the short auricles overlapping 
each other; scape one-flow’ered. 1. twin, glaucous-green, spotted 
with purplish-brown. Yunnan, China, 1888. 

C. montan am (mountain-loving), yf. brownish-purple, with a 
white lip, striped with red inside; column yellow, spotted with 
crimson. 1. lanceolate, pubescent, h . about lft. Oregon, 1883. 
A beautiful little, hardy Orchid. (B. M. 7319 ; F. & P. 1883, 
p. 10.) Svn. C. occidentale (R. G. 1036). 

C. nlgritnm (blackish). JU near those of a dark variety of 
C. barbatum; dorsal sepal oblong, acute, the lateral ones forming 
b very narrow body ; petals much narrower than the dorsal 
sepal. 1. like those of C. virens. Borneo, 1882. 

C. occidentale (Western). A synonym of C. montanum. 

C. orbnm (orb-like). A synonym of C. barbatum Crossii. 

C. Poarcei (Pearco’s). A synonym of Selcnipedium earicinum. 

C. philippinenso (Philippines). The correct name of C. Icevi- 
gatum. SYS. C. JRoebelemi. 

CL Pitcher! anam (Pitcher’s). A synonym of C. Argue. 

C. prsestans (excelling), yf. nearly as large as those of 
SmtUpedxum grande ; sepals nearly equal, the dorsal one banded 
green and maroon; petals greenish, suffused rose at btvse, 
and spotted maroon along the margins, linear-ligulate, much 
undulated at base; lip greenish-yellow, with a golden crest, 
shaped like that of C. Stonei, having a very long, channelled 
stalk : peduncle dark-hairy, five-flowered. Papua. 1884. (O. C. 
1887, u., p. 814 ; L H. ser. v. 26.) 

CL RelohenhaotilftiiTim (Reichenboch’s) A synonym of 
Selenipedivm longifolium. 

C. rettonlatam (netted), A synonym of Selenipedium Boiseieri 
anum. 

C. Roebeienli (Roebelen’s) A synonym of C. philippinense. 


Fio. 294. Flower op Cvpripedium insigne Sanded jr 


Fia 295. Flower op Ctpri pbdi um macranthon. 


CL speotablle album (white) A variety with pure white 
dowers. 1897. 

C. Stonei oandldnm (white), yf. ivory-white, the petals tinged 
with rose and the lip with lilac. 1892. The type is a native of 
Borneo, not Brazil. 
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Cypripedium— continued. 

C. S. platytSBnium (broad-bordered). dorsal sepal white, 
striped purple; petals whitish outside, spotted and tinted 
yellow, deep crimson -purple at the tips, the inner surface white, 
blotched reddish-purple. Sarawak. (F. M. ser. IL 414; G. C. 
1867, p. 1118; R. X. O. ii. 161 ; W. S. O. iii. 14.) 



Fig. 296. Flower of Cypripedium Rothschildianum. 


C. tonqnlnenae (Tonkin). A variety of C. concolor. 

C. tonflnm (shorn). Jl., dorsal sepal whitish, with twenty-one 
green nerves, a small brown blotch on each border inside, and a 
green disk outside, the lower sepals half as long as the lip ; 
petals oblong-ligulate, acute, nearly free from ciliae, green, 
washed with sepia, and spotted with dark brown ; lip greenish, 
the upper surface washed with sepia. 1. rather narrow, marked 
as in <7. Dayanum. Sumatra, 1883. (G. C. 1883, xx., p. 262.) 
▼entrloosnm (big-bellied). A variety of C. macranthon. 

C. venustum Meaanrealannm (Measures’), Jl. white and 
green. 1893. 

C. v. pardinnm (leopard-marked). Jl., sepals and petals white, 
striped green, the petals also blotched dark chocolate; lip 
greenish-yellow, marked rose. 1887. Perhaps the finest, ana 
certainly the largest-flowered, variety. (F. M. n. a, t. 51 ; G. C. 
1887, L, p. 382.) 

C. Viotorlse-MarLn (Victoria Maria's). Jt. 3in. long; sepals 
green, the dorsal one streaked with red ; petals green, with broad 
purple margins and nerves, 2in. long: lip dull purple, green 
round the mouth, 2in. long, fin. broad ; racemes erect, many- 
flowered, scape lift high. March. 1. 1ft long, l$in. to 2in. 
broad, emarginate. Sumatra, 1897. (B. M. 7573.) 

C. wlllotiiin. Of the numerous varieties of this species the 
following are all that call for description here. See Fig. 297. 

C. v. anreum (golden). JL 6in. across; upper part of the 
dorsal sepal bright yellow, broadly margined with white. Moul- 
mein.- A fine variety. 

G. v. BoxalHI. See C. Boxallil. 

C. V. Gortonl (Gorton's). Jl. of a purplish colour. 1893. 

C. v. Measnreaianum (Measures'). Jl. having large, dark 
blotches, as in C. Boxallii atratum. 1893. 

C. Virens (green). Jl. having the sepals and petals of a deeper 
and brighter green than in V. iavanicnm (to which this species 
is closely allied) ; petals spreading, reflexed beyond the middle ; 
Up of a deeper brown and glossier. North Borneo, 1858. 
(R. X. O. ii., t. 162.) Syn. C. javanieum wrens. 

C. V olonteannm (Volonte’s). Jl. more brilliantly coloured And 
larger in aU their parts. L shorter, narrower, and more rigid. 


Cypripedium — continued. 

Otherwise closely resembling C. Ilookerce. Borneo, 1890. (G. C. 
1890, viit., p. 66, under name of C. Uookerce Y'olonteanum.) The 
form giganteum has flowers twice as large as in the type. 
1893. (J. H. 1893, p. 27, f. 4.) 

C. Warnorianum (Warner’s). A form of C. barbatum. 

C. Woltorianum (Wolter*s). JL like those of C. Lowii (which the 

f >lant resembles in general appearance), but differing principally 
n the smaller inferior sepal, in the colour of the basal part uf the 
petals, in the entirely different staminode, and in their smooth- 
ness. Habitat not recorded, 1895. 


Hybrids. The following is a list of Cypripedium and 
Selenipedium hybrids up to date, together with their 
recorded parentage as far as ascertainable. 


Abas Stoneii and villosum (Veitch). 

Acis Laurrenceanum and insigne Maulei 

(Ve itch). 

Aeteus Leeanum and insigne Sander or 

(Ve itch). 

A.de Laeresse Curtwii and Rothschildianum 


(Sander). 

Adonis hirsutissimum and Curtisii (Ingram). 

Adrastus Leeanum and Boxallii (Veitch). 

JSolus philippinense and villosum (Veitch). 

Jisculapius Laurrenceanum and Harrisianum 

(R. I. Measures). 

sEson Druryii and insigne (Veitch). 

Ainsworthii Roezlii and Sedeniu 

A. J. Harrington Leeanum superbum and oenanthum 

superbum (Sander). 

albanensis Schlimii and Sedenii (Sander). 

Albert Hye Syn. Lathamianum. 

Albertianum . Leeanum var. 

cUbo-purpureum , Schlimii and Dominii (Veitch). 

Alcides insigne and hirsutissimum (Sander). 

Alcides Clev insigne Chantinii and hirsutissimum 

(Graves). 

A lector barbatum Orossii and Spiceriantns 

(Veitch). 

A Ured philippinense and v enustum (Drewett). 

Alfred Bleu ciliolare and insigne Chantinii (Bleu). 

Alfred Bleu Crossianum and villosum (Bleu). 

Alfred Hollington ciliolare and philippinense (Holling- 

ton). 

Alfred Truffaut Uarrisianum vivicans and Spicer 

ianum (Sander). 

Alice Spiccrianum and Stoneii (Drewett). 

Alice Qayot Uarrisianum and insigne (Lebeuf). 

Allanianum Spiccrianum and Curtisii (Pitcher). 

AUanianum superbum Spiccrianum and Curtisii (R. I. 
Measures). 

allcrtionense villosum and bellatulum (Tate). 

almos villosum aureum and insigne (Bbner). 

abnum barbatum and Laurrenceanum (Cook- 

son). 

Alonzo Spiccrianum and Arthurianum pul - 

chellum (Veitch). 



Fig. 297. Flower of Cypripedium villosum. 
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Alport Lawrenceanum Hyeanum and Roth- 

sehildianum (Grafcrix). 

amabile javanieo - superbiens and Hookercs 

(Seeger). 

amabile BoxaUvi and Dauthierii (Page). 

amandum insigne and venustum (Warner). 

Amesics Syn. Mrs. F. L. Ames. 

Amesianum . mllosum and vennstum (Williams). 

amethystinum rillosum and Hooker ce (Bleu). 

Amaena Syn. Surprise. 

Amphion Harrisianum and Laicrenceanum 

(R. H. Measures). 


Cypripedlum — continued. 


Appletonice Harrisianum and dliolare (Appleton). 

A pulsus Lathamianum and callosum (Charles* 

worth). 

Arete Spiesrianum and concolor (Veitch). 

Argo- Arthurianum .... Argus and Arthurianum (R. I. 
Measures). 

Argo-callosum Argus and callosum (Cappi). 

Argo-M organic t Argus and Morganim (Lawrence). 

A rgo-Spiceria nuin Argus and Spiesrianum (Low). 

A njo-Stoneii A rgus and Stoneii (Cookson) 

Ariadne Spiesrianum and selligerum majus 

(Statter). 



Fio. 298. Cypripedium Arthurianum. 


Andronicus Syn. W. R. Lee (R. H. Measures). 

Angilice callosum and Leeanum (Martin). 

annaerti insiane and Ashburtonia*. 

annamense Ashburtonice expansum and Numa 

(Statter). 

Anna Savage Curtisii and Chas. Canham (Kimball). 

A nnie Ayling Curtisii and concolor (Hollington). 

Annie Louise Syn. Cowleyana. 

Annie Measures Oellatulum and Dauanum (Sander). 

Antigone Lawreneeant m and niveum (Veitch). 

Anton Jetty vemixium and Spiesrianum (Jolly). 

Aphrodite niveum and Laicrenceanum (Veitch). 

apiculatum Boxallii and barbatum (Veitch). 

Apollo Stoneii and vex Ularium (R. I. 

Measures). 


Amoldianum concolor and superbiens (Pitcher). 

Arnoldia bellatulum and superdliare (Sander). 

A. R. Smith callosum and Druryii (Sander). 

Artemis Dayanum and Swanianum (Veitch). 

Arthur venustum and philippinense (brew ett). 

Arthurianum insigne and Faineanum (Veitch). 

8ee Fig. 296. 

Arthurianum pulcheL \ insigne Chantinii and Fairieanum 

lum / (Veitch). 

Ashburtonice barbatum and insigne (Cross). 

A shburtoniodes Syn. Pitcherianum. 

Ashtonii ctliolare superbum and selligerum 

majus (Lewis). 

Ashicorthics Leeanum superbum and Spicerianpm 

(Sander). 
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Aehworthianum Spioerianum and OroewU (Sander). 

AskworthU ptuntmm and Spioerianum (Sander). 

Aepasia selUgerum tnajus and tonsum 

AtpasMdes Mliffnim«iia/«wanddrviw(BothwellX 

AHraca phiUppinense and Spioerianum 

(Veftch) 

Atropoe Ashburtonue expaneum and pwrpwra- 

turn (Young). 

Atropurpureum barbatum nigrum and Hookerce 

(Bleu) 

Atye .. Syn. Fxtchianum. 

Augusta Syn. Surprise. 

augustum vuloeum and Haynaldianum (Pitcher). 

aurantiacum Syn. Crossianum. 

aureum Syn. Surprise. 

aurieuiarum Syn. vemixium. 

aurorsum Lawrenoeanum and venustum (Cook- 

son). 

Ayttngii nioeum and oUiolare (Hollington). 

Bacoms Chlorops and Sohtimix (Sander). 

Bally G. S. Syn. radiosum. 

barbaUhbellum barbatum Crossii and belkUulum 

(Lawrence). 

barbato-CharleeioorthU . . barbatum Wamerii and Charlesworthii 
(Lumsden). 

barbato-purpumto barbatum and purpuratum (Pitcher). 

barbato-Veitchii barbatum and superbiens (Bleu). 

Baron Sekrbder oenanthum superbum and Fairie- 

anum (Ye itch}. 

BartettU insigne ChantxnU and barbatum 

(Baeur). 

BartettU augustum — barbatum Crossii and insigne Kim- 
balliana (Pitcher). 

Basileum Druryii and iAXwrenoeanum (R. H. 

Measures). 

Batalini* purpuratum and Argus (Sander). 

Bsatrioe BoxaUU and LowU (Drewett) 

Beatrice Ashworth Leeanum and venustum (Ashworth) 

Beechense Curtisii and superbiens. 

Beeekmanii BoxaUU and bellatulum (linden). 

Behrensiana Jo Grands and BoxaUU (Sander). 

beUato-venustum venustum and bellatulum (Lord 

Burton). 

bellato-vezillarium .... bellatulum and vexillarium (Briggs- 
Bury/. 

beUinum vemixium and Harrisianum superbum 

(Sander). 

Bellona Syn. Lathamianum. 

Belhme superbiens and hirsutissimum (Vuyl- 

steke) 

behnedianum StoneU and Fatrieanum (Lumsden). 

Betas Harrisianum nigrum and Masters- 

ianum (Young). 

Berenice . phiUppinense and LowU. 

bijou oenanthum and Lawrenoeanum (In- 

bingleyense cErSs unrthU and Harrisianum 

(Keeling). 

Bolerlaerianum Dauthisni and Harrisianum (Pen- 

wels). 

Boltordanum oalophyllum and Leeanum superbum 

(Sander). 

Bonnyanum villosum and unknown (Bonny). 

BookerU oUiolare and Spioerianum (Lewis). 

Bosscherianum Syn. Eyermanniana. 

Boulemycs Syn. Calypso. 

BoxaUio - RothsehUdia- \ BoxaUU and Bothsehildianum (R. L 

num / Measures). 

Boyleanum Crossianum and Harrisianum (San- 

der). 

Bradshawianwn Syn. radiosum. 

Bragaianum Syn. Qodsejlanum. 

Brayanum Syn. Harrisianum. 

Brennus oenanthum superbum and Harris- 

ianum (R. H. Measures). 

BrownU magntfoHum and leucorrhodum 

(Pitcher). 

Brunianum Leeanum and oenanthum superbum 

(Sander). 

Bruno Spioerianum and Leeanum (Veitch). 

Bryan phiUppinense and Argus (Cookson). 

Brysa reticulatum and SedenU oandidulum 

(Veitch). 

Buehanianum DruryU and Spioerianum (Buchan). 

Burbidgeanum Dayanum and oonoolor. 

Burberruanum BoxaUU ssxdplunerum (Sander). 

burfordlense Argus and phiUppinense (Lawrence). 

Burggrenianum DauthierU and xneigne (Sander). 

BurtonU LowU and Hookerce (Burton). 

Cahuxao Spioerianum and Haynaldianum 

(Sander). 

Calanthum barbatum Wamerii and LowU 

(veitch). 

venustum and Dayanum (Veitch) 

callosum and Lathamianum (Clarke). 


of Gardening, 

Cypripedlnm — continued. 

eallo-bslhm callosum and bellatulum (Lawrence). 

oaUoso-Argus ealloeum and Argue. 

ealloeo-barbatum callosum and barbatum (Charles- 

worth). 

oaUoso-niveum callosum and niveum (R. H. Measures). 

oaUoso-Rothsch ildianunn oallosum and Bothsehildianum 
(Fowler). 

oalophyllum barbatum and venustum (Williams). 

calurwm lonaifolium and SedenU (Veitch). 

Calypso Spioerianum and BoxaUix (Veitch). 

Cambridgeanum Harrisianum and insigne punctatum 

violaoeum (R L Measures) 

Captain Holford superbiens and hirsutissimum (Veitch). 

Captain Lendy BoxaUU and Charles Canham 

(Ingram) 



oardinals 

Cardinal-Sehlim 

Carl Peelers 

Camusianum 

CarrierU 

Caesiope 

Castleanum 

Cecilia 

Celeus 

Celia 

Ceres 

Chamber-Leeanum 

Chantino-ciliolari 

Chantino-Reigneri i — 

Chapmanii 

ChapmanU magnijlcum. 

Charles Canham 

Charles Gomdoin 

Charles Refold 

Charles Rickman 

Charles Steinitz 

Chasieeianum 

Charpinianum 

ehelexenee 


SedenU and SchlimU . alhifiorum 
(Veitch). See Fig. 299. 
cardinals and SchlimU (R. L 
Measures). 

Svn. Chas. Rickman. 

Haynaldianum and Spioerianum 
(Cam use). 

superbiens and venustum (Carrier) 
venustum and Hookerce (Seeger). 
hirsutissimum and superbiens 
(Sander). 

Syn. Maynardii. 

Syn. nitons. 

Spioerianum and Lowianum (Low) 
hirsutissimum and Spioerianum 
(Drewett) 

Chamberlainianum and Leeanum 
(Van Gert) 

insigne Chantxnii and oUiolare (Bleu) 
insigne ChantinU and oonoolor Reig- 
nerU (Bleu) 

Curtisii and bellatulum (R L 
Measures) 

bellatulum and Curtisii (R. L 
Measures) See Fig. 300. 
villosum and surperbiens (Veitch) 
insigne ChantinU and vemixium 
(Jolibols) 

oenanthum superbum and Spioeri- 
anum (Ingram) 

bellatulum and barbatum (Richman) 
phiUppinense and Lawrtnceanum 
(Sander) 

SallierU and Leeanum superbum. 
Spioerianum and MoraaiUae. 

LowU and barbatum WamerU (Bull) 
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Chillianum GowerUinum and Rothschildianum 

(Schofield). 

chloroneuron barbatum and venustum (Warner). 

Chlorops • longifolium Hartwegii and cari- 

cinum (Sander). 

chrysocomes caudatum and oonchiferum (Seeger). 

cilio- villosum eUiolare and villosum (Lewis). 

claptonense Syn. nitens. 

Claudii Spice rianum and vemixium. 

Clement Lowry Uarrisianum and insigne Chantinii 

(Jolibois). 

Clement Moore Daulhierii and Leeanum (Sander). 

Cleola reticulatum and Sehlimii albijlorum 

(VeitchX 

Cleopatra Hookeroe and oenanthum superbum 

(Winn). 

Clinkaberryanum philippinense and Curtisii. 

Clonius caudatum Lindenii and conchiferum 

(VeitchX 

ClothUde Moem Leeanum tuperbum and Haynaldia- 

num (Moens). 



Fin. 300. Flower of Cypripedium Chapmanii magnificum. 


Clotho Pollettianum and Boxallii atratum 

(YoungX 

Cloveiyfordsi superbiens and philippinense (Thomp- 

son). 

Cobbiana Lawrenceanum and Sallierii (Cobb). 

Colmanii Syn. Eismannianum. 

Comet Stoneii and superciliare (Sander). 

compactum Sedenii candidulum and calarum 

(Ingram). 

Comte Andre de Germiny Swanianum and Rothschildianum 
(Sander). 

Comus insigne maximum and Swanianum 

(Graves). 

eonchifcrum caracinum and longifolium (Bower- 

ingX 

concinnum villosum and purpuratum (Bull). 

conco-bellatulum concolor and bellatulum (Statter). 

conco-callosum concolor and callosum (R. H. Measures). 

conco-Lawre concolor and Lawrenceanum (Law- 

rence). 

conco-yillosum concolor and villosum (Sander). 

conspicuum Uarrisianum and villosum (Swan). 

Constableanum Farieanum and Dayanum (Pitcher). 

Constance Curtisii and Stoneii (Drewitt). 

Cooksonii Syn. almum. 

Coppianianum Sedenii and conchiferum (Sander). 

corbeillense Bullenianum and insigne (Maron). 

Comdeanii Lawrenceanum and unknown (Swain- 

burn). 


Cypripediiim — continued. 

Comingianum Syn. Youngianum. 

Cowleyana Curtisii and niveum (Taut*X 

Cravenianum bellatulum and unknown (Schofield). 

Creon Harrisianum superbum and oenan- 

thum superbum (Veitch). 

Crethus Argus and Spicerianum (Veitch). 

Crossianum insigne and venustum (Ashburton). 

Cumea longifolium Hartwegi and Sedenii 


Cumea longifolium Hartwegi and Sedenii 

(Graves). 

Cupid Cardinals and Lindleyanum (Veitch). 

Cylele Druryii and Lawrenceanum (Pitcher). 

Cydippe superbiens and Hookeroe (Veitch). 

Cymatodes Curtisii and superbiens (R. H. 

Measures). 

Cyris Boxallii atratum and Argus (Cook- 

son). 

Cythera Spicerianum and purpuratum (R. H. 

Measures). 

Daedalus insigne punctatum violaceum and 

vexillarxum superlrum (YoungX 

Daisy as Lowii and oenanthum superbum 

(Graves). 

Dauthierii barbatum and villosum (Van Houtte). 

Davisianum Syn. Cyris. 

Dayano-Curtisii Dayana and Curtisii (GravesX 

De Bosscherianum Syn. Eyermanniana. 

decorum Sallierii Hyeanum and Lawrenceanum 

(Hye). 

Deedmanianum Spicerianum and Chamberlainianum 

(Latham). 

delicatum Dayanum and barbatum Wamerii 

(brewitt). 

Dennisianum superbiens and selligerum majus 

(Linden). 

Desboisianum venustum and Boxallii atratum 

(Vervaet). 

De Witt Smith Spicerianum and Loxoii (Low). 

Diana Syn. Eyermanniana. 

Dibdin Syn. Cyris. 

Diolare villosum and venustum (CooksonX 

discolor venustum and unknown (Williams). 

Dominii caracinum and caudatum (Veitch). 

Dominii albijlorum caracinum and caudatum WcUlisii 

(Veitch). 

Donatianum Harrisianum and insigne Wiottii 

(Sander). 

Doncasterianum hirsutissimum and callosum (Sander). 

Doris venustum and Stoneii (Cookson). 

Driherianum Syn. Leander. 

Dr. Ryan Syn. Deedmanianum. 

Drurio- Hooker at Hookeroe and Druryii (Veitch). 

Drurio - Lawrenceanum Lawrenceanum and Druryii (Veitch). 

Drurio-vUlosum villosum and Druryii (Veitch). 

Dubium Boxallii and venustum. 

Duchess gf Sutherland Youngianum and Rothschildianum 
(Sander). 

E. Ashworth plunerum and Spicerianum (SanderX 

Echo Hookeroe and insigne Chantinii 

(GravesX 

Edithce oonchiferum and Sehlimii albijlorum 

(SanderX 

Edith Winn Stoneii and purpuratum (WinnX 

Edwardii Fairieanum and superbiens (Pitcher). 

Edward Jolibois insigne Maulei and barbatum (Joli- 

bois). 

E. Holt Curtisii and Prcestans (Sander). 

Eismannianum Boxallii and Harrisianum (Seeger). 

Electra Syn. oenanthum. 

elegans Syn. Harrisianum. 

Elinor selligerum majus and superbiens 

(DrewittX 

Elizabethice Lawrenceanum and Parishii (R. H. 

Measures). 

Elsteadianum oonchiferum and grande (Ingram). 

Empress Cardinals and Sedenii albijlorum 

(Ball). 


enjicidiensis Lawrenceanum and Hookeroe (llolling- 

tonX 

Englehardtice Syn. Leeanum. 

Enid bellatulum and Spicerianum (Roth- 

schild). 

Ensign Harrisianum and barbatum bijlorum 

(WinnX 

Ephialtes insigne Chantinii and aurorum 

(FltcherX 

Erato Sallierii and hirsutissimum. 

Eros barbatum Wamerii and Charles 

Canham (Wills). 

Erycina Syn. Pitcherianum. 

Etienne Jolibois . insigne Maulei and hirsutissimum 

(Jolibois). 

Etiode Syn. Surprise. 

Eucharis insigne Chantinii and Lawrenceanum. 

Euphrosyne Syn. Adriadne. 

Euryades Leeanum and Boxallii (V eitchX 
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Euryale Lawrenceanum and superbiens 

(VeitchX 

Euryandnnn barbatum and Stoneii (Veitch) 

Burydioe . . Hookerice and Spieerianum (Graves). 

Burydioe hirsutissimum and Leeanum (Vuyl- 

stekeX 

Eurylochus ciliotare and h irsutissimum (Veitch). 

Euterpe venustum and philippinenee (StatterX 

Evsnor concolor end Argue (\ eitchy. 

Excelsior Syn. Buchanianum (HyeX 

Excelsior Rothschildianum and Harrisianum 

(StatterX 

Eyermanniana barbatum grandijlorum and Spicer- 

ianum (Sander). 

Eyermanniana Diana. . barbatum superbum and Spieerianum 
magnificum (R. H. MeasuresX 

Eyermanniana 

Hermione barbatum Wamerii and Spieerianum 

(YoungX 

Fafrieano- 

Lawrenceanum Lawrenceanum and Fairieanum 

(B-, H. MeasuresX 

Fairy Queen Curtisii and Druryii (Sander). 

Fascinator Syn. Ceres. 

Fausianum Dauthierii and calophyllum (Sander). 

Favager Charlesworthii and eoncinnum 

(RehderX 

Felix Fours Gode/royoe and callosum (DellamagneX 

Felix Jolibois Syn. cenanthum. 

festum ehloroneuron and barbatum Wamerii 

(SeegerX 

Figaro Spieerianum and oenanthuih (Seeger). 

Finetianum philippinenee and ciliolare (Seeger). 

Finetianum Cardinals and eaudatum (Finet) 

Fitchianum Hooker m and barbatum (WilliamsX 

Flamingo Syn. Calypso. 

Flora Syn. Calypso. 

Fordianum Stoneii and callosum (SanderX 

Fortuna Hooker at and callosum (Y oungX 

Foumierian u m insigns Maulei and Lawrenceanum 

(SanderX 

Fowlerianum Harrisianum and bcllatulum (Sander). 

Francois Peeters Syn. Charles Richman. 

Fraserii hirsutissimum and barbatum (Veitch). 

Frau Ida Brandt Io grande and Youngianum (Sander). 

Frederioo Nobile BoxaUii and M organise (SeegerX 

F. S. Roberts nioeum and unknown (Low). 

fulgens marmarophyllum and Hookerai 

(SanderX 

Furzianum callosum and hirsutissimum (SanderX 

Oabrali orphanum and Dauthierii (GabralX 

Galatea Syn. cenanthum. 

gandavense barbatum and Swanianum. 

Garbari Lawrenceanum and Rothschildianum 

(Sander). 

Garret A. Hobart Lathamianum and insigns Chantinii 

(Roebling). 

Gaskelliana Syn. Niobe. 

gemmiferum Hooker cb and purpuratum (Veitch). 

Genesa SallieriiHyeanum and Lawrenceanum 

Hyeanum (R. L Measures). 

George Kettle Dayanum and superbiens (KettleX 

George Truffaut ciliolare and Stoneii (SanderX 

Georgianum superbiens and niveum (GraveaX 

Germain Sciller de Gisors Syn. cenanthum. 

Qerminyanum vtllosum and hirsutissimum (Veitch). 

Gertrude Syn. Miss L. Fowler. 

Gertrude HolHngton — ciliolare and bcllatulum (HollingtonX 

G H. Rodgers insigne punctatum violaceum and 

superbiens (Williams). 

Gibezranum Syn. Measuresianum. 

giganteum Harrisianum and Sallierii Hyeanum 

(HyeX 

gigas Lawrenceanum and Harrisianum 

(IngramX 

GUlianum Syn. Hera. 

gloriosum Syn. gigas. 

Qodcfroycs bellatulum and niveum (also nat. 

hyb.) (Strickland). See Fig. 301. 

Godsefflanum BoxaUii and hirsutissimum (Cookaon). 

Goultenianum Curtisii and callosum (Goulten). 

Gowerianum Curtisii and Lawrenceanum (SanderX 

gracile — Haynaldianum and Swanianum (In- 

gram). 

grande Roezlii and eaudatum (VeitchX 

Gravesice Argus and niveum (GravesX 

Gravesianum Lathamianum and Leeanum (SanderX 

Greyanum Druryii and ciliolare (PitcherX 

G. S. Ball Syn. radiosum. 

Hardy anum Syn. macrochUum. 

Harri Leeanum Harrisianum and Leeanum (ClarkeX 

Harri-Sander Harrisianum and Sanderianum 

(ClarkeX 

Harrisianum villosum and barbatum (VeitchX 

Harrisi-froyce Harrisianum and Qodefroyce (Law- 

renceX 


Cypripedlum— con fin ued. 

Harvyanum Stoneii and Leeanum (BackhooseX 

Hayetti Syn. Ledouxics. 

Haynaldo-bellatulum .. Haynaldianum and bellatulum 
(Clarke). 

Haynaldo-Chamberlain - \ Haynaldianum and Chamberlain - 

ianum / ianum (AshworthX 

H. BallarUine purpuratum and Fairieanum (Veitch). 

Hebe Syn. Alios. 

Heda superbiens and Swanianum (IngramX 

Heloise M ant in gemmiferum and BoxaUii (MartinX 

Helvita Chamber lainianum and phUippinense 

(LeemanX 

H. E. Mojan Hookercevolontianum &nd Harrisianum 

(R. H. Measures). 

Mrs. Canham and Leeanum (SanderX 
Lawrenceanum and MarshaUianum 
(GravesX 

BoxaUii and Leeanum (R. H. 

MeasuresX 

Hermione Syn. Eyermanniana. 


Henri van dor Straten. . 
Henry Graves, jun. 

Hera 



Fig. 301. Flower of Cypripedium Godefroyjs 

LEUCOCHILUM. 


Hero 

Hiero 

highjieldenss 

hirsuto-Sallierii 

hirsuto-villosum . . 
Hobsonii 

HoWdauemum ... 
Hookeru-VeUbhii . . 

Homerii 

Homianum 
Hur r s U ia num 
Huybrechtsiani' m .. 

hybridum 

logo 

FAnsoni 

Ianthe 

imperatrix 

imperials 

Indra 

Ino 

insignetonsum 


villosum and BoxaUii. 
Chamberlainianum and Lawrence- 
anum (Veitch). 

Lawrenceanum and Druryii (Barton). 
h u rmtissi mum and Sauierii (Law- 
rence). 

hirsutissimum and villosum (Cappi). 
phUippinense and callosum (Holling- 
ton). 

concolor and almum (Sander). 

Hookercs and superbiens (WilliamsX 
Syn. Cvris. 

superbiens and Spieerianum (Sander). 
Argus and Curtisii (PitcherX 
Syn. Ceres. 

villosum and barbatum. 

Dayanum and villosum (Wrigley). 
Morganice and Rothschildianum (Low! 
Harrisianum and venustum (VeitchX 
Ashburtonice expansum and calo- 
phyllum (Sander). 

Syn. Madam Jules Hue. 
callosum and villosum (R. I. 
MeasuresX 

Haynaldianum and Mrs. Canham 
(Grey). 

insigne and tonsum (SanderX 
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Cyprip6dinm —continued. 

inspirator Syn. Madam Jutes Bye, 

intermedium Syn. hybridum. 

inversum vulosum and superbiens. 

Io Argue and Lawrenoeanum (Sander! 

Tooaeta Uaynaldianum and ineigne Chantinii 

(Veitch). 

Jo grande Argue and Latcrenceanum (Sander). 

lonidee Syn. Behrensianum. 

Io~Spicerianum Io and Spioerianum (Robins). 

Iris javanico-superbiens and ci liolare 

(Bleu). 

IsabeUiee Spioerianum and niv&um (Williams). 

Jacobianum Crossianum and bellatulum (Le 

James Buckingham — enfieJ^xense and bellatulum (Holling- 
ton). 

Jamesonianum Leeanum and Arthurianum (Statter). 

Janet Spioerianum and glandaUferum 

(Veitch). 

Janet Ross Swanianum and Barrisianum (Ross). 

Janus Spioerianum and vexUlarium (R. I. 

Measures). 

javanico-insigne javanicum and ineigne (Pitcher). 

javanico-Spicerianum . . javanicum and Spioerianum (Page). 
javanico-euperbiens .... javanicum and tuperbiens (Bleu). 

J. Bartels Boxallii and callosum (Sander). 

J. Coles Qodefroyce leucochilum and Dayanum 

(R. H. Measures). 

Jeanette niveum and Leeanum (Charlesworth). 

Jensenianum hirsutissimum and vexillarium 

(Sander). 

J. Gurney Fowler Qodqfroyce and barbatum (Low). 

J. B, Berry Barrisianum superbum and concolor 

(Sander). 

J. Howes Sallicrii and viUosum (Cobb). 

J. H, Veitch Curtisii and Stoneii platytcenium 

(Veitch> 

James K. Polk nitens and Chamberlainianum 

(Rcebling). 

John Carder Selligerum majus and hirsutissimum 

(Sander). 

Johnsonii nitens magni/icum and Lawrence- 

anum (Sander). 

Jolien Coffcgnez Syn. Ianthe, 

Joseph Donat Ashburtonice and Spioerianum 

(Sander). 

Josephianum Druryii and javanioo - superbiens 

(Pitcher). 

Josephine Jolibois Syn. cenanthum . 

Juno Fairieanum and callosum (Cookson). 

Jupiter Syn. Godseffianum. 

Keuoc barbatum and Argus (R I. Measures). 

Kerchovianum Curtisii and barbatum. 

KimbaUianum Rothschildianum and Dayanum (nat. 

hyb.). 

Kirchofflanum Dauthierii and Spioerianum (Seeger). 

Kramerianum cenanthum and i kllosum (Sander). 

Krishna ineigne and tonsum (Graves). 

Kroueianum Spioerianum and Crossianum 

(Pitcher). 

Lachesis Crossianum and marmarophyUum 

(Young). 

Laehmee dliolarc and superbiens (R. I. 

Measures). 

Lady Butt ineigne and Fitchianum (Swinburne). 

Lady Isabel Rothschildianum and Stoneii (Sander). 

Lady Maple Youngianum and Gotcerianum 

(Sander). 

Lady Wimbome Syn. Leander . 

Lajorcadei barbatum and ineigne punctalum 

violaceum Qodefroyae. 

La France nitens and niveum (Seeger). 

La Nymphe cenanthum and Dauthierii (Ingram). 

Lathamianum Spioerianum and viUosum (Latnam). 

latifiorum venustum and philippinense (Statter). 

Laucheanum barbatum and ineigne amabue 

(Sander). 

Laurice villosum and euperciliare (Le Doux). 

Lawre-bel Lawrenoeanum and bellatulum 

(Lawrence). 

Lawre-ooncolor Lawrenoeanum and concolor (Sander). 

Lawre-venustu m Lawrenoeanum and venustum. 

Lawrenoeano-Curtieii . . Lawrenoeanum and Curtisii (Bleu). 
Lawrenceano-Druryii . . Lawrenoeanum and Druryii (Veitch). 
Lawrenoeano - Fairie - 1 Lawrenoeanum and Fairieanum 

anum / (R. H. Measures). 

Leander Leeanum and villosum (R. H. 

Measures). 

Lebandyanum philippinense and Baynaldianum 

(Page). 

Leda Barrisianum and venustum (Bower- 

ing). 

Ledouxios callosum and Harrisianum (Le Doux) 

Leeanum ineigne and Spioerianum (Lawrence). 

See Fig. 302. 

Leeanum-Galatea Leeanum and Galatea (Sander). 

VoL V 


Cyprlpedlnni — continued. 

Leeanum-Morganice . . . . Leeanum and Morganice (R. I. 
Measures). 

LemoinierU ealurum and porphyreum (Sander). 

. Leo Syn. Lathamsana (Hye). 

Leo WaUertianum and ineigne Chantinii. 

Leonics ineigne Chantinii and callosum (Leon). 

Leonides Syn. St. Mark. 

Leopoldianum Leeanum superbum and ineigne (Hye). 

Leopoldianum SaUierii Hyeanum and hirsutisnmum 

(Vuylsteke). 

lepidum Syn. Tautzianum. 

leucorrhodum Rcedii and Sehlimii albi/lorum 

(Veitch). 

Leysenianum Syn. Chas. Rickman. 

Lily ntt*um and bellatulum (Keeling). 

Lily Measures niveum and Dayanum (R. H. 

Measures). 

Littleanum Lawrenoeanum and Dayanum (nat. 

hvb.) (Little). 

Lobengula ineigne Chantinii and Harrisianum. 

Loewegrianum Spioerianum and Io grande (Sander). 

Loochrystianum Barrisianum and Hookera (Vuyls- 

teke). 

Lord Derby Syn. W. R. Lee. 

Lcuisiat Leeanum and Ashburtonice (Le Doux). 

Louryanum Ashburtonice and vemixium (Sander). 

Lcurgi ineigne Chantinii and Barrisianum. 

Loxoii-superbiens Louni and superbiens (Lawrence). 



Inddum Lowii and viUosum (R. I. Measures). 

Lucie Lawrenoeanum and ciliolare. 

Lucienianum Syn. nitens. 

L’unique Lindleyanum and Sehlimii albijloruin 

(Ingram). 

luridum Lawrenoeanum and villosum 

(Pitcher). 

lutescens Spioerianum and javanicum 

(Pitcher). 

Lynehianum Spioerianum and selligerum majvs 

(Sander). 

Mabelice Syn. W. R. Lee. 

Maqfarlainei calophyllum and Spioerianum 

(Sander). 

MaeNdbbianum Syn. conoo-callosum. 

maerochilum Roezlii and caudatum Lindenii 

(Veitch). 

maerochilum giganteum Grande and caudatum Lindenii 
(Veitch). 

macropterum Lowii ana superbiens (Veitch). 

2 P 
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maculatum 

Madams Barbary 

Madams Cappi 

Madams Cofftnet 

Madame C. Goindoin . . 

Madame ds Curts 

Madams Else Descombes 

Madame Emile Qayoi . . 
Madame Gabriel Moms 

Madams Gibes 

Madame Gondoin 

Madame G. Truffaut . . 
Madams Jules aye .... 
Madame Louise Doin . . 
Madame Margaret Hye 
Madame Octave Opoix . . 
Madame Paul Descombes 

Madams Roen Joiibois . . 
Madame VanHoutts .. 
Mdlle. Jose Descombes . . 
Mdlle. Louise Seeder de 

Gisors.. 

Mdlle. Madeline Gayot 

Mdlle. Nancy Descombes 

Madeline 

Madiolianum 

Madouxianum 

Magnet 

magnificum 

Mahlerce 

Malyanum 

ManseUii 

Marchioness of Salisbury 
Marguerite Mantin .... 

Maria 

Marjorie 

marmarophyllum 

Marriottxanum 

Marshallianum 

Marshallianum luteum . 
Marshianum 


Marwoodii 

Mary Lee 

Masereelianum 

Masonianum 

Massaianum 

Maurelianum 

Mauricianum 

Maynardii 

Measuresice 

Measure eianum 

Medea 

medium 

Meiraz 

Melanopthalmum . 

Melanthum 

Meleona 

Memoria Moensii 

Merops 

Meteors 

Metes 

microchilwm 

Milmanii 

Milo 

Minerva 

miniatum 

Ministre A. Vigor .... 

Minnie Ames 

Minos 

Minos 

Mira 

Miss H. A. Roebling. . . . 

Miss Louisa Fowler 


tonsum and Leeanum (Sander). 
Lawreneeanum and tonsum (Joiibois). 
Spicerianum and Dauthierii (Cappi). 
superciUart and Dayanum (Opoix). 
Syn. oenanthum. 

Syn. Mans, de Curts, 
vemixxum and Lawreneeanum 
(Opoix). 

Harrisianum and insigns Chantinii. 
Spicerianum and callosum, 
vxllosum and venustum. 

Syn. oenanthum. 
cuiolare and Stoneii (Sander). 
Spicerianum and tonsum (Hye). 
purpuratum and insigns (Opoix). 

Syn. Surprise. 

superciliare and niveum (Opoix) 
Dauthierii and Lawreneeanum 
(Opoix). 

Syn. oenanthum. 

Syn. Tauttianum. 
oenanthum and Argus (Opoix). 

Syn. Pitcherianum. 

Dayanum and insigne Chantinii 
(Joiibois). 

Argus and niveum (Opoix). 

bellatulum and Argus. 

villosum and Chamberlainianum 

cenantJium and Boxallii atratum 
(MadooxX 

insigne Chantinii and Boxallii. 
PoUettianum and insigne giganteum 
(Keel ins). 

Rothschildianum and Lawreneeanum 
(R. H. Measures). 

Spicerianum and Crossii (Sander). 
Chamberlainianum and villosum 
(Charlesworth). 

Syn. Charles Rickman. 

Crossianum and barbatum Wamerii 
(Mantin). 

Syn. Chamber- Leeanum. 

Leeanum superbum and insigne 
(Wigan). 

Hooker as and barbatum (Veitch). 
Spicerianum and niveum (Marriott). 
venustum pardinum and concolor 
(Veitch). 

concolor and venustum (Graves). 
Lawreneeanum and oenanthum 
superbum (Sander). 
niveum and Harrisianum. 

Leeanum and Arthurianum (Lee). 

Syn. Leeanum. 

vtllnsum and Harrisianum superbum 
(Sander). 

superciliare and Rothschildianum 
(Sander). 

Dauthierii and Spicerianum (Black). 
Syn. Pitcherianum. 
purpuratum and Spicerianum (San- 
der). 

suverbiens and bellatulum (Sander). 
villosum and venustum (Williams). 
Syn. Ceres. 

Druryii and Sallierii (Hye). 
venustum and barbatum (Williams). 
barbatum and venustum (Williams). 
Hookeroe and Stoneii (Veitch). 

Syn. Madame Jules Hye. 

Spicerianum and unknown (Moens). 
Druryii and cUiolare (Veitch). 

Syn. Chas. Rickman . 
philippinense and barbatum (Veitch). 
niveum and Druryii (Veitch). 
philippinense and callosum (Holling- 
ton). 

insigne Chantinii and oenanthum 
superbum (Veitch). 

elegans and venustum (R. H. 
Measures). 

Curtisii ana insigne (Sander). 
barbatum purpureum and superciliare 
(Mantin). 

Curtisii and concolor (Sander). 
Spicerianum and Arthurianum 
(Veitch). 

Leeanum and insigne (Statter). 
Harrisianum ana Hookeroe (Vuyls- 
teke). 

caudatum and leuchorrhodum (Roeb- 
ling). 

insigne Chantinii and Chamberlain- 
ianum (Fowler). 


Cypripedium— continued . 

Miss Minnie Ames Syn. Minnie Ames. 

Miss Rehder A rgus and hirsulissimum (Rehder). 

modestum Harrisianum and tonsum (GravesX 

molestum purpuratum and Jo (Sander). 

Monsea Syn. Euryandrum. 

Mans, de Curte Boxallii and insigne Chantinii 

(VervaetX 

Mans. Finet callosum superbum and Godefroyos 

(Reifpiier). 

Monsitteanum superbiens and callosum (Mantin). 

Moreanum superciliare and callosum (Reignier). 



Fig. 303. Flower of Cypripedium Morgans 


Morganice superbiens and Stoneii (Veitch). See 

Fig. 303. 

Morganice Langley ense.. superbiens and Stoneii platytamium 
(Veitch). 

Mrs. Caroline Allen ... . oenanthum superbum and callosum 
(McArthur). 

Mrs. Charles Canham . . superbiens and villosum (Veitch). 

Mrs. C. Maynard vitens and Boxallii (Sander). 

Mrs. C. Warren Hook . . Dauthierii and oenanthum superbum 
(Pitcher). 

Mrs. D. Solomon Lathamianum and Spicerianum 

(Sander). 

Mrs. Edgar Cohen Syn. calloso-niveum. 

Mrs. E. G. Uihlein .... Syn. Leander. 

Mrs. E. V. Low niveum and unknown (Low). 

Mrs. F. Hardy superbiens and bellatulum (Sander)i 

Mrs. F. L. Ames tonsum and Fairieanum (Ames). 

Mrs. G. Botterall Lathamianum and Savagcanum 

superbum (McMeeking). 

Mrs. G. D. Owen superciliare and villosum (Sander). 

Mrs. H. Druce Syn. Gods/royoe. 

Mrs. Harry Veitch Syn. Antigone. 

Mrs. Plummer Syn. Mrs. C. Maynard. 

Mrs. Reginald Young . . Lourii and Sanderiana (Low). 

Mrs. Rehder \ Argus and Rothschildianum (Rehder). 

Mrs. Tautz insigne Chantinii and unknown 

(Tautz). 

Mrs. W. A. Roebling Sedenii candidulum and caudatum 

(Roeblinp). 

Mrs. W. Clark Ashburtonue expansum and Stoneii 

(Clark). 

multicolor Syn. Homianum. 
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Cyprlpedlum — continued. 


mulus 

Muriel Hollington 

Murillo 

Nan dii 

Nansen 


nanum 

Neptune 

Niobe 

nitens 

nitene Leeanum . . . 

nitidissima 

niveo-ciliolare 

niveo-Drurgii 

niveo-L<nn% 

nobUior 

Norma 

Norrisianum 

Northumbrian . . . 

Numa 

Oakes Ames 

obscurwm 

Odette 

oenanthum 

(Enone 

(Kno-Spicerianum , 

(Eno-superbiens . . . 

Olsnus 

Olga Bagshaw 

Olivet 

Olivetense 

Olivia 

Orestes 

Orion 

Orion 

ortuUum 

orphanum 

Orpheus 

Osbomeii 

Pageanum 

Pallas 

Palleus 

Pandora 

Paris 

Parishii-LowU . . 
Parksianum .... 
Parksianum .... 

patens 

PatersonU 

Paulii 

Pavonianum 

Peetersianum 

Pegasus 

Pelias 

pellueidum 

pendulum 

Perseus 

Phcedra 

Pheres 

Phoebe 

Pioardianum 

picturatum 

JHtcherianum.. .. 

plaeidum 

platicolor 

Plato 

pleistochlorum ... 

plvmosum 

plunerum 


Harrisianum and Lawrenceanum 
(Sander). 

niveum and insigne (Hollington). 

Syn. Cyris. 

callosum and Tautzianum (R. I. 
Measures). 

selligerum majus and Morganue 
(Cookson). 

Leeanum oiganteum and Latham- 
ianum (R. H. Measures). 

Jo grande and Rothschildianum 
(Sander). 

Spieerianum and Fairieanum 
(Veitch). 

villosum and insigne (Veitch). 
nitens and Leeanum (Sander). 
oaudatum and conchi/erum (Veitch). 
niveum and ciliolare (R. H. Measures). 
niveum and Druryii (Sander). 
niveum and Loicii (DrewettX 
Haynaldianum and Lathamianum. 
Niobe and Spieerianum (Veitch). 
purpuratum and Leeanum (RchderX 
calophyUum and insigne Maulii 
(DrewettX 

Stoneii and Lawrenceanum (Veitch). 
Rothschildianum and cUidare 
(Sander). 

Syn. Ashburtonice. 

remixium and Spieerianum (Moena). 
Harrisianum and insigne Maulii 
(Veitch). 

Hooker ce and superbiens (Veitch). 
oenanthum and Spieerianum (R. I. 
MeasuresX 

oenanthum and superbiens (Law- 
rence). . 

bellatulum and ciliolare (R. L 
MeasuresX 

oenanthum superbum and callosum 
(Le DouxX 

barbatum gracUe and Swanianu n 
(MantinX 

Larbatum and Wamerii (Mantin). 
tonsum and niveum (AmesX 
Syn. oenanthum. 
concolor and insigne (Veitch). 
selligerum Myas and Rothschildianum 
(SanderX 

Harrisianum and villosum (HyeX 
barbatum and Druryii (Veitch). 
venustum and callosum (SanderX 
Syn. Pitcherianum. 
superbiens and Hookerce (SeegerX 
callosum and calophyUum (DrewettX 
Spieerianum and Dayanum (Pitcher). 
Argus and Dayanum (JollyX 
beuatulum and Stoneii (R. H. 
MeasuresX 

Parishii ana Lowii (Linden). 

Boxallii atratum and nitens (ParkerX 
Spieerianum and marmarophyUum 
(PollettX 

Syn. marmarophyUum. 

Lowii and Dayanum (Lewis). 
seUigerum and Harrisianum (Bower* 

ing). 

Boxallii and venustum (PitcherX 
Syn. seUigerum. 

Leeanum and Morganias (R. L 
MeasuresX 

Haynaldianum and insigne Chantinii 
(Pitcher). 

insigne Maulei and Dayanum 
(PitcherX 

Argus and philippinense (Heath). 
Sedenii porphyrum and Lindleyanum 
(VeitchX 

Lindleyanum and Sedenii candidulum 
(VeitchX 
8m Alcides. 

philippinense and bellatulum (Statter). 
Syn. Maynardii. 

Syn. Homianum. 

Harrisianum and Spieerianum (San- 
der). 

Ashburtonice and insigne (Bale). 
concolor and Stoneii platytoenium 
(Lawrence). 

Boxallii and calophyUum (LowX 
barbatum and javanicum virens 
(Drewett). 

barbatum and oenanthum superbum 
(Statter). 

Harrisianum and venustum 
(Willi&msX 


politum 

Pollettianum 

polyehromum 

polystigmaticum . . 

Polythsmis 

porphyrochlamys .. 
porphyrospilum .... 

Poyntzianum 

Prastus 

Prefect Boigncr 

Premier 


Prewttii 


Prince Edward of York 

Princess May 

Prospero 

Pryorianum 



pulcherrimum 
pycnopterum . 
Pygmalion .. , 


barbatum and venustum (WilliamsX 
See Fig. 304. 

calophyUum and oenanthum superbum 
(SanderX 

politum and superbiens (ClarkX 
venustum and Spieerianum (R. H. 
MeasuresX 

venustum and tonsum (Graves). 
barbatum and hirsutissimum (Veitch). 
venustum and Lowii (VeitchX 
callosum and Hookerce (nat. hyb.). 
BoxaUii and Haynaldianum (GravesX 
insigne and UUueinianum (Martin). 
beeehense and Rothschildianum (San- 
der). 

Harrisianum and villosum (Holling- 
ton). 

Rothschildianum and Sanderianum 


(GratrixX 

callosum and Sanderianum (SanderX 
Syn. Leeanum. 

jjathamianum and Harrisianum 
(SanderX 

Syn. Icucorrhodtnn. 

grande and Sedenii candidum 
(Vanner). 

Syn. oenanthum. 
vniustum and Lowii (Veitch). 
villosum and ciliare (Graves). 



quits 

radiosum 

Raymond Farault .... 

Refulgence 

Regale 

Regina 

Regnaldianum 

Rehderianum 

Rene JoRbois 

Reynaldii 

Rhemba 


Rimus 

Robertii 

Robinianum .. 
Robinsonianum 


robustus 

Rodigasianum . 
Roeblingianum . 
Rolfianum 


Romulus 


Hookerce and Curtisii (R. I. Measures). 
Lawrenceanum and Spieerianum 
(Veitch). 

Sedenii and caracinum (Farault). 
Curtisii and hirsutissimum (Ingram). 
insigne Maulii and purpuratum 
(BullX 

Leeanum and Fairieanum (Veitch). 

See Fig. 306. 
insigne and callosum. 

Sarageanum superbum and purpura- 
tum (RehderX 
Syn. oenanthum. 
vdlosum and BoxaUii. 
barbatum superbum and Qodefroyce 
(R. I. MeasuresX 
Bullenianum and purpuratum. 

Syn. Alcides. 

Lowii and Parishii (Linden). 
Lawrenosanum and superbiens (San- 
derX 

Syn. calurum (SanderX 
Syn. Maynardii. 

Jo and BoxaUii (SanderX 
bellatulum and Rothschildianum 
(StatterX 

insigne Chantinii and nitens (HyeX 
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Rossianum 

Rosy Gem 

Rothschildiano - BoxaUii 

Rothschildiano- villosum 

RothweUianum 

rotundum 


barbatum and tonsum (Boss). 
cardinals and Sedenii (Ingram). 
Rothsehildianum and BoxaUii (R. L 
Measures! 

Rothsehildianum and villosum 
(Veitch). 

Argus and Stoneii (Sander). 
Lathamianum and purpuratum 
(Keeling). 


Rotoalliana villosum and vehustum (Fraser). 

Roweana Chamberlainiana and bellatulum 

(R. H. Measures). 

rubens Syn. binglsyense. 

rubesoens cenanthum superbum and BoxaUn 

(Statfcer). 

rubicundum Schlimii and Sedenii (R. I. Measures). 

rubrum venustum and Hooker cc (Lewis). 

Ruth Ayling niveum and Argus (Hollington! 



Fio. 306. Flower of Cypripedium Regina. 


Said Lloyd 

St. Hilda 

St. Mark 

Solis 

SaUierii 

Samuel Gratrix 

Sanfteriano-Curtisii. . . . 
Sanderiano-seUigerum. . 

Sanderiano-superbiens . . 

Sappho 

Saron 

Saturn 

Sa under sianum ........ 

Savageanum 


venustum and Qodefroyae. (Sander). 

BoxaUii and Curtisii (Marwood). 

vUlosum and Leeanum (Palmer! 

concolor and Dayanum (R. L 
Measures). 

villosum and insigne (Sallier). 

bellatulum and Godefroycs (Gratrix! 

Sanderianum and Curtisii (Cookson). 

Sanderianum and seUigerum (Law* 
rence). 

Sanderianum and superbiens (Cook* 
son). 

Lowix and barbatum (Veifcch). 

niveum and venustum Measu rc sianum 
(R. I. Measures). 

Syn. Leander. 

caudatum and Schlimii (Bull). 

Harrisianum and Spicerianum 


Schlesingsrianum 
Schojlelaianum .. 

Schrddercs 


Boxallii and in 
beUatulum and "hirsutissimum ( 
field! 

Sedenii and caudatum (Veitch). 


Cypripedium— continued. 

Schusterianum Hookercs and villosum (Linden). 

Seylla Dayanum and Boxallix (Graves! 

Sedenii Schlimii and longi/olium (Veitch). 

Sedenii-candidulum Schlimii albijlorum and Umgifolium 

(Veitch). 

Seegerianum !... Spicerianum and Harrisianum 

(SeegerX 

seUigero-barbcUum seuigerum and barbatum (Joicy! 

selhgero-Harrisianum .. ’selligerum and Harrisianum (Van 
Imschoot). 

selligero • Rothschildia selligerum and Rothsehildianum 

num / (Sander). 

selhgerum barbatum and phUiminense (Veitch! 

sementa Syn. javanico-superbiens. 

Senateur Montejlore marmarophyllum and Spicerianum 

(Pesters). 

Shipwaycs Davanum and Hooker ce (nat. hyb.! 

siamense callosum and Bullenianum tar. 

Apnletonianum (nat. hyb.! 

Siburblenss BoxaUii and insigne (Cahazic! 

Siebertianum Dayanum and insigne. 

Siemonii superbiens and unknown. 

Simoni Leeanum and insigne ChantiniL 

Singtonianum vexillarium and barbatum Wamerii 

(Sander! 

Siraniacum Dayanum and barbatum. 

Sirans Godefroycs and barbatum Crossii 

(Veitch! 

Sirius Syn. Ceres. 

SirG. White Leeanum giganteum and concolor 

(Schofield). 

Sir R, Bullet Smithii and insigne Chantinii (Apple- 

ton! 

Sir T. Lipton Syn. Olenus. 

Smeeanum A rgus and Lathamianum (Smee! 

Smithii Lawrenoeana and ciliolare (H oiling* 

ton! 

Smithii Preti.sa Syn. De Witt Smith. 

southgatense Harrisianum and bellatulum (Lewis! 

Souvenir de Madame 

Jules Dupr Syn. Pitcherianum. 

Sou ve nir de Roch J oliltois Lovrii and Curtisii (Opoix! 

Sphinx .... Syn . Cyris. 

Spicero-Harrieii Syn. Pitcherianum. 

Spieero-h irsutissi m um . . Syn. Ceres. 

Spicrro-Lowii ... . Syn. De Witt Smith. 

Spicero-niveum Spicerianum and niveum (Sander! 

Spicero-tonsum Syn. Madam J. Hye. 

Stattcrianum Spicerianum and vexillarium 

superbum (Charles worth! 

Stella Schlimii and beUatulum (. Lindley - 

anum) (Sander). 

stenophyUum Schlimii and caracinum (Veitch! 

striatum niveum and philippinense (Ingram! 

suffusum Lowii and Hookerat (Barton! 

superciliare superbiens and barbatum (Veitch! 

Surprise SaUierii Hyeanum and Spicerianum 

(Hye! 

Svend Brunn Lowii and Curtisii (Sander! 

Swanianum Dayanum and barbatum (Swan! 

Sirinbumii insigne Maulii and Argus (Heath! 

Sylvia — Syn. Gotoerii. 

Symondsiat venustum and purpuratum (Ross). 

taeita Measuresianum and tonsum. 

Talisman SaUierii Hyeanum and Harrisianum 

superbum (Hye). 

Tautzianum barbatum and niveum (Veitch! 

Tautzianum lepidum . . barbatum Wamerii and niveum (Bull! 

T. B. Haywooa Druryii and superbiens (Veitch). 

Telemachus Lawrenoeanum and niveum (Veitch). 

tenebrosum Harrisianum nigrum and BoxaUii 

atratum. 

teneUum magn\folium and Schlimii aUn/lorum 

(Pitcher! 

Tennyson oenanthum superbum and Dayanum 

(McArthur! 

tessellaium concolor and barbatum (Veitch! 

tessellatum porphyreum concolor and barbatum (Veitch). 

Thayerianum Lawrenoeanum and BoxaUii atratum 

(Sander! 

Thedore Bullier tonsum and villosum. 

The Duke Syn. Euryandrum. 

The Gem marmarophyllum and insigne Chan- 

tinii (Ingram! 

The Hendre barbatum Urossii and Lawrenoeanum. 

The Pard superbiens and niveum (Lawrence! 

Themis insigne Maulii and Harrisianum 

superbum (Veitch! 

Thersites Sedenii and Lindleyanum (Veitch! 

Thetis Syn. Fitchianum. 

Thibautianum Harrisianum and insigne Maulii 

(Veitch! 

Thoorsianum hirsutissimum and superbiens 

(Moens). 

Thora pciitum and insigne Chantinii (Veitch! 

ThomtonU superbiens and insigne (Mason! 
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Thyadis superbiens and Chamberlainianum 

(EL I. Measures). 

Titanis Harrisianum and callosum (R. H. 

Measures). 

Titanum longifolium llincksianum and Lindley- 

anum (Sander). 

Tityus ctnanthum superbum and Spiceri- 

anum(Ve itch). 

Umso-venustum tonsum and venustum (Pitcher), 

tonso-villosum tonsum and villosum (Pitcher) 

triangularis philippinense and venustum (Sander) 

triumphans oenanthum superbum and Saltier# 

Hyeanum (Hye). 

Troyanowskianum .... insigne Chantinii and Jo grands 
(Sander). 

Tryonianum Harrisianum and superbiens (Tate). 

(wipe barbatum and Argus (Veitch) 

T. W. Bond Lawrenceanum and Atrsutistimum 

(Ingram). 

Uihleinianum Syn. Allanianum. 

Umlaujlanum Lawrenceanum and insigne Chantinii 

(Sander). 

Unique Iandleyanum and Schlimii albijlorum 

Uranus IAndfeyanum and grande (Sander) 

Urial Leeanum and ja oanicum (Graves). 

Vallerandii Syn. Jjeeanum. 

Vanderrielianum Syn. Calypso. 

Van Houiteanum nlveum and Dauthierii (Van Houtte). 

Van Imschootianum . . callosum and insigne Chantinii (Van 
Imschoot) 

Van Molianum callosum and hirsutissimum (Linden) 

Vannerce selligerum ntajus and Curtisii 

(Vanner) 

Vanninii Io grande and Latcrenceanum. 

Variety Spteerianum and ciliolare (Marwood) 

variopietum Syn. radiosum. 

Veitchi- Dauthierii superbiens and Dauthierii (Opoix). 

Veitehi-Morganice superbiens and Morganice (Schofield) 

Venus albanense and reticulatum (Sander) 

Venus niveum and insigne Sanderce. 

vemixiodcs BoxaUii and iavanicum (Graves) 

vemixium Argus and villosum (Veitch) 

Vervaeti Syn. Leeanum. 

Vervaetianum See Euryale. 

Vesta Spicerianum and plunerum (Sander). 

Vesta vemixium and Harrisianum (Veitch) 

vexU’Io Io and vexillarium (Cookson) 

vexillario-bellatulum .. beUatulum and vexillarium (Briggs- 
Bury) 

vexillarium barbatum and Fairieanum (Veitch) 

Vibilia insigne and javanico - superbiens 

(Graves). 

vttloso-amantho villosum and omanthum (Ashworth) 

villoso- Harrisianum .. villosum and Harrisianum. 

violaceum Syn. Oerminyanum. 

Vipanii philippinense and niveum (Vipan) 

W. A. Alien Syn. Wallertianum. 

WaUertianum Harrisianum and villosum (Peeters) 

Wamero-superbiens .... barbatum Wamerii and superbiens 
(Graves). 

wamhamense Syn. Clinkaberryanum. 

Waroequeanum Syn. vexillarium. 

Watsonianum Harrisianum nigrum and ooncolor 

(Sander) 

Weathersianum Jjeeanum superbum and hirsutissimum 

(Linden) 

Weidlichianum longifolium Hartwegii and Schlimii 

(Cookson) 

Wendland ianum vemixium and Harrisianum (Sander) 

Wendlandianum oenanthum and venustum (Charles- 

worth) 

westonense AppUtonxana and barbatum Wamerii 

(Appleton) 

Whitelyanum BoxaUii atratum and Lawreneeanum 

(Shaw) 

Wiertsianum Rothschudianum and Lawrenceanum 

(Linden) 

Wiganas Dayanum and barbatum Wamerii 


(Wigan) 
Hookerc 


Wiqanianum Hooker ce and Ashburtonias (Wigan). 

William JJoyd beUatulum and Swanianum (Holling- 

ton) 

William Trilease RothschUdianum and Parishii (San- 

der) 

WUliainsianum villosum and Harrisianum (Williams) 

Winoqzianum Harrisianum superbum ana Haynald- 

ianum (Linden) 

Winifred HoUington . . ciliolare and niveum (Hollington) 

Wimnianum villosum and Druryii (Veitch) 

woodlandense Dayanum and virens (Sander) 

Wottonii callosum and beUatulum (R. L 

Measures) 

W. R. Lee superbiens and Rothschudianum .(Lee) 

tcanthophyUum Hookerm and Mastersianum (R. H. 

Measures) 


Cyprlpedlum— continued. 


Y*mir Hooker ce and Rothsdiildianum (R. L 

Measures) 

Youngianum .... superbiens and philippinense (Sander) 

Zampa Leeanum superbum and hirsxi Ussi- 

mum (Vuylsteke) 

Zeno insigne Chantinii and nitens (V eltcli) 

Zeus callosum and ciliolare (R. L 

Measures) 

Zuriago oenanthum superbum and Chamber- 

lainianum (Leeman) 


CYRHiLA (of L’Hdritier). A synonym of Achlmenes 
(which see). 

CTRTAND&A (from Icyrto &, curved, and aner, andros. 
a male; alluding to the carved filaments of the perfect 
stamens). Ord. Qesneracese. A genus embracing about 
sirtv species of stove trees, shrubs, or sub-shrubs, natives 
of the Malayan Archipelago and the Pacific Islands. 
Flowers often whitish or yellowish, fasoioled, capitate, or 
cymose in the axils ; calyx free, five-cleft or somewhat five- 
parted ; corolla sub -bilabiate ; perfect stamens two ; stami- 
nodes two or three, small ; bracts small, or the outer ones 
ample. Leaves opposite, one often smaller, or by abortion 
nearly alternate. For culture of tho two species introduced, 
see Agalmyla. 

C. pendula (pendulous) Jt. sessile ; calyx brownish, ten to eleven 
lines long ; corolla white, dotted purple on the lower side of the 
inflated part, lAin. long, sub-equally flve-lobed ; peduncle about 
6in. long, bent down. 1. opposite, on long petioles, elliptic or 
elliptic-lanceolate, acute at apex, acute or sub-cordate at base, 
blotched grey above. Stem short and stout. Java, 1883. 

C. Pritchard!! (Pritchard’s) Jl. white, small, disposed in 

r dunculate, axillary, three-flowered cymes. Jr. white, ovoid. 

petiolate, elliptic, obtusely toothed, acute at both ends, 5tn. 
to bin. long, 2in. to 2*in. broad. Fiji, 1887. 

CYRTANDRACEJS. Included under Geenerace® 

(which see). 

CYRTAJTTHUS. Stns. Cyphonema, Eusivho , Oastro- 
nema , Monella , and Timmia. According to J. G. Baker, 
this genus embraoes about a score species, natives of the 
Cape of Good Hope and Angola. Flowers usually red or 
white, with green stripes, erect or pendulous ; perianth tube 
twice or three times as long as the oblong segments ; 
Bpathe-valves two to four, green, lanceolate ; peduncle 
hollow. Leaves persistent, linear or lorate. To the 
species described on p. 428, Vol. I., the following should be 


C. Galplni (Galpin’s) Jt . , perianth of a beautiful red tinged with 
yellow ; tube cylindrical at base, broadly funnel-shaped above the 
midale ; segments twice or thrice as long as the tube ; scape very 
slender, one-flowered. August. Bulb ovoid, pale. Transvaal, 


C. Hatton! (Hutton’s) 4. six to .eight in an umbel ; perianth 
pale red, about lin. long, tne tube curved, narrowly funnel-shaped, 
twice as Iom as the segments : pedicels 4 in. to lin. long ; peduncle 
lft. long. May. 1. lorate, 1ft long, Ain. to fin. brood. Cape 
Colony, 1864. (B. M. 7488.) 

C. hybridan (hybrid) Jl. light orange-scarlet or bright rosy- 
carmine. In general appearance this Digeneric hybrid Detween 
C. sanguineus and Vallota purpurea resembles the latter parent, 
bat the perianth tube is bent forward and rather abruptly dilated 
ip the throat, and the segments are rather narrower. The 
stamens are short, and the upper ones are curved downwards 
exactly as in C. sanguineus. 1885. 


C. Intermedins (intermediate) A garden hybrid between 
C. Maekenii and C. angustifolius. 

C. lntesoens, of gardens. A synonym of Anoiganthus brevi - 
Jlorus. 

C. lntesoens Cooper! (Cooper’s) Jl. more numerous than in 
the type: perianth segments more spreading; pedicels and 
spathe- valves longer. (B. M. 5374, under name of C. lutescens.) 

C, Msslnmll is the correct spelling of C. M'Kenii. 

C« O’Brien! (O'Brien's) Jl. bright scarlet, about eight in an 
umbel ; perianth lAin. long. 1. contemporary with the flowers, 
linear. South Africa, 1894. An interesting species, intermediate 
between C. angustifolius and C. Macowani. 


Cm odorns (odorous!. JL bright red. fragrant, 2in. long, four to ten 
in an umbel ; peduncle slender, oin. to 12in. long. July and 
August. 1. two or three, linear, straight, lft. long. Bulb ovoid, 
lAin. in diameter. 1818. (B. R. 503.) 


C. parvlfloms (small-flowered) Jl. ten to twelve in r«n umbel ; 
perianth bright scarlet, sub-cylindric, lin. to Ills, long; scape 
terete, as long as the leaves. January. 1. produced with the 
flowers, linear, lft. long. Port Elizabeth, UBL 8m. Monella 
parvi/lora. 
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Cyrtanthus — continued. 

C. Smlthlanns (Smith’s). A. white, striped with green or 
reddish-brown, 3£in. to 4in. long ; tube gradually dilated to a 
throat lin. in diameter ; umbel one- or two-flowered ; peduncle 
bin. long. May. 1. two or four, linear, spirally twisted, 6in. to 
9in. long. Kaffraria, 1876. 

C. spiralis (spiral). ft. tubular, pendent, disposed in umbels, 
the six corolla segments of a bright red and almost triangular. 
1. long, ribbon-like, spirally twisted, glaucous-green. South 
Africa. A rare and very curious species. (G. C. 1897, ii., p. 303, 
f. 89.) 

C. Tnokil (Tuck’s), ft. yellowish at the base, passing upwards 
into blood-red, Uin. to 2in. long, ten to twelve in an umbel ; 
perianth tube curved, narrowly funnel-shaped, the segments 
oblong, ±in. long ; peduncle 1ft. to lift. long. July. T. two, 
linear, 1ft. to lift. long. Bulb liin. in diameter, the neck 
produced. Cape Colony, 1884. 

O Y &TAVTHU S (of Schreber). A synonym of 

Fosoqneria (which tee). 

CTBTOCEBAS. - The correct name of C. multiflorum 
is Hoy a multi flora. 

CYBTOCHH.UK. This genus is now included, by 
Bentham and Hooker, nnder Oncidium . To the species 
described on p. 428, Vol. I., the following should be added : 

C. detort um (distorted). Jl., sepals light brown, cuneate-oblong, 
acute, wavy, the odd one with a little yellow at the upper part ; 
petals yellow, spotted brown, wavy ; lip three-cleft, the side 
laciniie spreading, triangular, and the mid-lacinia ligulate, 
acute; peduncle very strong, twisted. 1. broad-oblong, acute, 
light green. 

C. luteaoens (yellowish), ft., dorsal sepal dark brown, with a 
yellow, recurved margin, much waved at the edge, the stalk very 
short, with auricles, the lateral sepals greenish-brown, acute, 
longer-stalked ; petals with a crisped, yellow limb ; lip dark 
greenish, ligulate, short, the anterior part purple; column 
greenish, orange, and brown. 1887. 

C. mlcr&ntlmm (small-flowered), ft. smaller than in C. maculatum 
(which this species resembles); sepals and petals greenish, 
spotted ; lip white, with two brown blotches, yellow on the 
anterior part. Brazil, 1896. 

CYBTOOOHIUU. See Acrosticlmm. 

CYBTOMIUM. See Aspldinm. C. caryotideum is 
a variety of A. falcatum, and C. Fortunei is identical 
with A. f. Fortunei. 

CYBTONEMA. A synonym of Kedrostia (which 
see). 

CYBTOFERA (from Icyrtos , curved, and per a, a 
small sack; in allusion to the sack-like appendage to 
the lip). Ord. Orchidem. A genus embracing a few species 
of stove or greenhouse, terrestrial Orchids, mostly natives 
of Asia and Africa, nearly allied to Cyrtopodium , from 
which they differ in the lateral sepals being wider at the 
base and connate with the foot of the column, and in the 
simple inflorescence. Flowers generally showy, in erect 
spikes springing from the root. Leaves long, thin, plaited, 
dark green. Stems short or elongated. For culture, see 
Cyrtopodium. 

C. flava (yellow). The correct name of Cyrtopodium ftavum. 

C. flexuosa (bending), ft. white, with purple spots and a 
ellow blotch on the lip ; scape 1ft. long, flexuous. 1. four, 
near, flaccid, nearly 1ft. long. Pseudo-bulbs ovoid, jin. long. 
Eastern tropical Africa, 1894. 

C. papillosa (papillose), ft. yellow, with some purplish-brown 
on the side lobes of the lip, about lin. across ; scape 2ft. high, 
bearing a few flowers. 1. lanceolate, about 1ft. long. Natal, 
1893. (L., t. 371.) 

C. Rognieri (Regnier’s). ft. yellow, large; sepals and petals 
falcate-lanceolate, acute ; lip oblong-lanceolate, with a wide, 
blunt angle on each side at the middle ; spur conical ; raceme on 
a tall peduncle arising from the side of the leafy shoot. 
1. oblanceolate. Cochin China, 1886. 

C. sangnlnea (blood-coloured). The correct name of Cyrto- 
podium sanguincum. 

C. Woodfordli (Woodford’s), ft. yellow, with a purple lip ; 
petals oblong, connivent, shorter than the acute sepals ; scape 
radical, lift, to 3ft. high, many-flowered. 1. lanceolate, plicate. 
8in. to loin, long, spreading. Stem fusiform, fleshy. Tropical 
America, 1819. Syn. Cyrtopodium Woodfordii (B. M. 1814; 

B. R. 1508). 

C. piicata and C. squalida are in cultivation at Kew. 

CYRTOPODIUM. This genus embraces upwards of 
a score species of stove, terrestrial Orchids, inhabiting 
tropical Asia, Africa, and America. Sepals free, spreading, 


Cyrtopodium— continued. 

sub-equal, or the lateral ones broader at base and more or 
less decurrent into the foot of the oolumn ; petals similar 
to the dorsal sepal, but rather broader and shorter ; lip 
affixed to the base of the column, the chin more or less 
prominent, the lateral lobes rather broad, the middle one 
rounded, entire, two-lobed, or crisped-toothed. Leaves 
long. To the species described on p. 428, Vol. 1 7 the 
following should be added. See also Cyrtoperm (which is 
included hereunder by Bentham and Hooker). 

C. AilHst (Alicia’s), ft. Uin. in diameter; sepals and petals 
green, with brown spots ; lip white, with crimson spots, three- 
lobed, the crest yellow ; scape tall, branched, many-flowered. 
1. long, linear-lanceolate. Pseudo-bulbs large, fusiform. Brasil, 
1893. (L. viii., t. 371.) 

C. Andersonii cardiochllnm (cordate-lipped), ft. bright 

? 'ellow, tinged green, nearly 2in. across ; lip recurved, the front 
obe concave ; raceme long, erect, forked at base ; scape tall, 
springing from the root, quite distinct from, and taller than, the 
leafy stems. (W. O. A. iv. 176.) 

C. eardlocbilum (cordate-lipped). A variety of C. Andersonii. 

C. flavoaoena (yellowish), ft. yellow, numerous, produced before 
the leaves, on a scape 3ft. nigh. Venezuela, 1895. This species 
is allied to C. AndersonL (L. x., t. 84.) 

C. pnuetatwn splendens (splendid).*/, small, freely pro- 
duced in tall, branching racemes, and, as well as the upper 
bracts, coloured yellow, brown, and red. 1893. A pleasing 
variety, very much in the way of C. Saintlegeria num. 

G» Saintlegerianum (Saint Leger’s). ft., sepals very pale 
yellow, blotched brown ; petals the same colour, with very few 
spots at the base ; lip sulphur, spotted brown, low. rather short, 
tne side lacinise broad, oblong, margined brown, the middle one 
small, obtriangular, retuse ; column yellow ; inflorescence about 
2in. long; bracts small.. Paraguay, 1885. 

C. smngulnenm The correct name is Cyrtopera sanguinea. 

C viresoens (greenish), ft. pale primrose-yellow, blotched with 
dark red, about lin. in diameter : sepals ovate, acute ; petals 
rounded ; lip fleshy, shortly clawed, the lateral lobes dark red ; 
raceme 1ft. to 2ft. nigh, many-flowered ; scape 2ft. to 4ft. high. 
December. 1. narrow-lanceolate, about 1ft. long. Pseudo-bulbs 
tufted, 3in. to 4in. long, pale green, with narrow purple rings. 
Brazil, 1893. (B. M. 73%. ) 

C. eristatum is in cultivation at Kew. 

CYBTOSIA. A synonym of Galeola (which ^e). 

C Y BTOSFEBM A (from Icyrtos , curved, and sperma, 
a seed ; the seeds are sometimes reniform). Ord. A roidese. 
A genus embracing about sixteen species of stove, 
perennial herbs, with tuberous or elongated rhizomes, 
inhabiting tropical Asia, Africa, and America. Flowers all 
fertile on an inappeudiculate spadix ; spathe ovate -lanceolate 
or oblong, convolute towards the base, at length opening, the 
lamina straight or twisted ; spadix shorter than the spathe, 
sessile or stipitate, cylindrical or globose. Leaves hastate ; 
petioles elongated, sheathing at base. The few species 
introduced require similar culture to that recommended for 
Aloeasia. 

C. feres (fierce), ft., spathe greenish-white ; scape prickly. 
1. sagittate, borne on prickly petioles. Borneo, 1892. A remark- 
able species. (1. H. xxxix., 1. 153.) 

C. Jolmstoni (Johnston’s). The correct name of the plant 
described on p. 50, Vol. I., as Aloeasia Johnstoni. 

C. senegalense (Senegalese), ft., spadix dark violet-purple, 
shortly stipitate, 2in. to 6in. long, Ain. to )in. thick ; spathe 1ft 
to Uft. long, oblong-lanceolate, long-acuminate, dull green 
clouded with red outside, within pale yellow-purple with 
interrupted bands of maroon-brown. March to May. 1. 1ft. 
long, sagittately oblong ; nerves many ; petioles 3ft. to 4ft. high, 
sparsely prickly. Upper Guinea, 1897. (B. M. 7617.) 

CYBTOSTACHYS. Flowers small, in spirally dis- 
posed clusters of three, a female between two males ; 
spathes two, complete, caducous ; spadix intrafoliolar, 
shortly pedunculate, broadly paniculately branched ; 
branches 1ft. to 2ft. long, stout, spreading. Fruit small, 
ovoid. Leaves pinnatisect ; leaflets linear-lanceolate, 
acuminate, one-ribbed. To the species described on p. 428, 
Vol. I., the following should be aaded : 

C. TAirirn. (native name), fr. conico-ovoid, fin. long, narrowed to 
the tip. 1. about 4ft. long ; leaflets about 20m. long, Uin. 
broad, the upper ones shorter, obtuse or toothed, green above, 
ashy-grey beneath ; sheath red. Singapore. Syn. C. L. sing o- 
porensis. 

C. fere* (L H. xxxix., p. 153) has also been introduced. 
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Fio. 306. Frond op Cystopteris bulbiff.ra. 


Fio. 307. Frond op Cystopteris frauilis. 


CYSTOPTERIS. This small genus is interesting, 
inasmuch as, with tho exception of tne essentially North 
American C. bulbifera (Fig. 806), all others are indigenous 
to this country and well adapted for planting in the 
outdoor Fernery, where shady and well -drained spots 
should be selected for them, all being found growing 
naturally at high elevations. C. fraailis (Fig. 807) is a 
common British Fern ; while the distinct form, C. f. 
Dickieana (Fig. 808), found by Dr. Dickie near Aberdeen, 
is by some botanists regarded as of specific rank. 
C. montana (Fig. 309) is provided with underground 
creeping rhizomes, but all the other Cystopterises produce 
their slender fronds in great abnndanoe, either from a 
closely -tufted crown or from shortly -decumbent rhizomes. 
On account of their delicate appearance, all are well 
adapted for pot-culture, either under glass, in a cold frame, 
or without glass protection, in a sheltered position. All 
the known species and varieties lose their fronds early in 
the autumn and remain dormant until about April, during 
which period their crowns must not be allowed to get com- 
pletely dry. When planted out, a compost of about equal 
parts fibrous peat^ loam, and leaf -mould is the one which 
suits all Cystoptenses best. For pot-culture it is advisable 
to add to this mixture a small proportion of old, crumbled 
mortar or broken limestone, ana also to pay special atten- 
tion to the drainage. 

The Bladder Ferns are usually propagated during March 
and April by division of the crowns, wherever more than 
one has formed ; they are also easily raised from spores sown 
in autumn in a cola frame. C. bulbifera , however, is more 
readily increased by means of the bulbils produced along its 
rachises, which, having fallen to the ground, soon emit a 
few slender roots and send up some rudimentary fronds, 
producing perfectly-developed foliage during the second 
year. 

C. Berglana (Berg’s). A synonym of Hypolepis Bergiana. 

C. splnulosa (slightly spiny). A synonym of Axplenium spinu- 

lostim. 

C. tennis (slender). A synonym of C. fragUis. 



Fio. 308. Frond op Cystopteris frauilis Dickieana. 



Fig. 309. Frond of Cystopteris Montana. 


CYSTORCHIS (from kystis, a bladder, and Orchis). 
Ord. OrchxdesB. A small genus (two or three species) of 
stove, terrestrial, Malayan Orchids. Flowers small, spicate, 
snb-erect. Leaves petiolate, ovate. C. javanica (B. H. 1862, 
t. 1, f. 1) and C. varieaata (B. H. 1862, t. 1, f. 5) are in 
cultivation at Kew, but are of little horticultural value. 

CYTHEREA. A synonym of Calypso (which see). 

CYTINACEJS. A natural order embracing about 
twenty-two specieB of broadly dispersed, parasitic, fleshy 
herbs, of botanical interest, ranking between the Nepen - 
thacesB and the Aristolochiaceas ; in some oases they are 
stemless and consist of flowers only, supported by scales in 
lieu of leaves, the flowers in Rafflesta reaching gigantic 
proportions. 

C7n8US. Including Spartothamnus. The hardy 
Cytisuses are very accommodating plants, thriving well in 
rough, turfy loam, but most of .the kinds grow freely in 
dry, sandy soil. Cuttings of half -ripened snoots, dibbled 
in light soil and placed in a warm propaga ting-case, root 
readily. Layering is a quick method of increasing the 
stock ; it should be performed in summer. The dwarf - 
growing sorts are admirably adapted for rockeries. When 
planted in dry soils the flowers of C. purpureus are light 
purple, but when grown in damp situations they are deep 
purple, and much more enduring. 

To the speqie8 described on pp. 429-30, Vol. I., the 
following should be added. Several species formerly 
included here are now referred to Adenocarpiui and 
Genista. 

C. albus mnltlflorns (many-flowered). * A proliferous garden 
variety. 1888. 

C. Alschingeri (Alschinger’s). JL of a pale yellow, freely pro- 
duced, some of the racemes measuring lift, in length. Croatia. 
Very floriferous. It is doubtful whether the plant generally 
cultivated under this name is the true C. Alschingeri. 

C. Anagyrls (Anagyris). A synonym of Adenocarpus hispanicus. 
C. Andreanns (Andre’s).* A beautiful and distinct variety of the 
common Broom (C. scoparius ), having deeper golden flowers, with 
bright red keels instead of yellow. Found wild in Normandy, 
1886. (R. G. 1342; R. H. 1886, p. 372, under name of Genista 

A ndreana.) 

C. oandloans (whitish). Jl. yellow, in terminal heads, not very 
numerous. May to July. fr. hirsute-villous. 1. petiolate, 
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Cytlana — continued. 

trifoliolate ; leaflets obovate, appresaodly pubescent. A. 6ft. to 9ft. 
Italy, Orient, Ac., 1735. Syn. Genista oandieans (W. D. B., 
t. 80). 

C. deenmbens (decumbent). A yellow, axillary, erect, long- 

r idonculate; corolla glabrous. June to August. Jr. villous. 

ovate-oblong, slightly villous beneath. Stem diffuse-prostrate ; 
branches angled, striated, slightly villous. Hungary, Ac. Syn. 
Genista, prostrata. 

C. fillfer (thread-bearing). A synonym of Genista sibiriea JUiJer. 
C. firagrans (fragrant). JL white, very sweet-scented, laterally 
fascicled. May. 1. very few, petiolate; leaflets lanceolate, 
pilose. Branches terete, striated. A. 6ft Teneriffe, 1779. SYN. 
Spartium nubigenum. 

C. glabresoens (nearly glabrous), ft. bright yellow, axillary, 
crowded, produced from the same bud with the bundles of 
leaves, on stalks four times as long as the calyx. May. 
L having their under-sides and petioles covered with appressed . 
hairs. Stems diffuse. Mountains of Northern Italy, 1896. A 
small bush. 

C. kewensia (Kewi* fl. creamy- white, scented, disposed in 
racemes 1ft. to lift, long, standard large. May. 1. trifoliolate ; 
petioles (and young branches) softly pubescent. 1896. A pretty 
and interesting hybrid between C. Ardoini and C. albas, raised 
at Kew. 


C. llnlfollus (linear-leafleted). fl. yellow, crowded in terminal 
racemes. January to June. Jr. hairy. 1. sessile, trifoliolate, 
leaflets linear, silky beneath, the margins revolute. South 
Europe, North Africa, Ac., 1739. Syn. Genista linifolia (B. M. 

C. nigricans G&rlleri (earlier’s). This variety continues its 
growth after the formation of the first set of pods, so that it 
Bears fruits and flowers at the same time. 1891. 


C. n. nana (dwarf). A synonym of C. capitata. 

C. praeoox (early). * fl. creamy-yellow, produced in great abun- 
dance ; habit compact. May. A hybrid between C. purgans 
and C. albas. 

C. pnrgans (purging), fl. yellow, glabrous, axillary, solitary, 
shortly pedicellate. June and July. Jr. pubescent when young. 
1. very few, lanceolate, sub-sessile, slightly silky. Branches 
terete, striated. A. 3ft. to 4*ft. France, Ac. (B. M. 7618.) SYN. 
Genista purgans. 

C. sohlpkaensia (Shipka Pass), fl. white. A. 1ft. Balkan 
Mountains, 1892. 

C. supinua (supine), of Crantz and Jacquin. A synonym of 
C. bxflorus. 


DABG2CIA. This genus embraces only one species — 
D. polifolia, described on p. 430 ? Vol. I. Seeds should 
be so wn as soon as they are lipe m shallow pans of peaty 
soil, barely covering them with finely -sifted soil, and placed 
in a cold frame, or, better still, in a warm greenhouse. 
The seeds should be sown thinly, and when the seedlings 
are large enough should be pricked off into boxes of rough 
peat and leaf -mould, and stood in cold frames, and if never 
allowed to suffer for water they will be fit for planting out 
in their permanent quarters the following spring. The 
following variety is now grown : 

D. cantabrioa (Cambridge). A synonym of D. polifolia. 

D. polifolia oalyonlata (having a large calyx). A veir pretty 
garden variety, producing both white and red flowers, the calyx 
being so developed as to give the appearance of double blossoms. 
1891. 

DACB7DIUM. Syn. Levidothamnus. The ten species 
comprised in this genus are distributed over the Malayan 
Archipelago and Peninsula, the Fiji Islands, New Caledonia, 
New Zealand, Tasmania, and Chili. To those described on 
p. 430, Vol. I., the following speoies (grown in the Kew 
Arboretum) should be added : 


D. aranoaroldee ( Araucaria-like). 1. spirally disposed, im- 
bricated, coriaceous, adnate at base, the remaining part free, 
erec to-incurved, oval-oblong, rounded at apex, convex-heeled at 
back. Branchlets thick, erect. New Caledonia. A much- 
branched tree. 

D. Colenaoi (Colenso’s). 1. variable, some linear and spreading, 
Ain. to £in. long, obtuse, with stout costfiL others densely quadri- 
fariously imbricated, triangular, keeled, coriaceous, ^ln. to 
Ain. long. Bark whitish or pale brown with white patches. 
A. 12ft. to 40ft. New Zealand. 


D. tetragonnm (four-angled). A synonym of Mierocaehrys 
tetiugona. 

DACTYLANTHES. Included under Euphorbia 

(which see). 

DACTYLICAPNOS. Included under Dioentra 

(which see). 


DACTYLX8 CJBSFIT08A. A synonym of Foa 
flabellata (whioh see). 

DACTTLOFHTLLUI1 (of Bentham). Included under 
Oilla (whioh see). 


DACTYLOFIU8. A genus of Scale Insects, of whioh 
D. adonidum and D. destructor are found upon numerous 
greenhouse subjects : and D. I ongifibis upon Ferns and 
Euphorbiacem. Bee Scale Insects. 


DACTYLO 8 TYLE 8 . 

(which see). 


A synonym of Zygostates 


DEDALACAU TH U 8 (from dssdalos, of various 
oolours, and Acanthus, to whioh it is related). Syn. Eran- 
themum (in part). Obd. Acanthacess. A genus, oomprising 
fourteen speoies of stove, erect, glabrous or pnbesoent 
shrubs or sub-shrubs, natives of the East Indies and the 
Malayan Archipelago. Flowers bine, pink (or white?), 
sessile in the axils of opposite bracts, bibracteolate, forming 
dense or interrupted spikes ; calyx deeply five-lobed or five- 
parted : oorolla tube elongated, slender, incurved above, the 
limb oblique, spreading, five-lobed; perfect stamens two. 
Leaves entire or scarcely toothed. D. macrophyllus is an 
erect, minutely pubescent, stove, perennial herb. u It 
belong* to a class of Aoanthaoeous plants that are very 
suitable for winter decoration, flowbring freely under proper 
treatment, whioh consists very much in careful watering at 
the time when, in their native country, little or no rain 
falls ” (Sir J. D. Hooker). For culture, see Eraathemum. . 
D. macrophyllus (large-leaved). A, calyx minute ; corolla pale 
violet-blue, Uin. to 1 Ain. long, the limb, about {in. In diameter; 
spikes long-pedunculate, strict, erect, fin. long, narrow ; bracts 
Am. to fin. long, loosely imbricated. Winter. L petiolate; 
lower ones 5in. to 9in. long, elliptic-lanceolate, acuminate, 
the base decurrent on the petiole, the margins sometimes 
obscurely serrulate or denticulate. A. 2ft to 3ft. Birina. (B. M. 
6686 .) 

D. nervosns ' (nerved). The correct name of Eranthemum 
pulchellum. 


DEMONOBOFS. The following species, described 
under Calamus, should be transferred to Dmmonorops, 
which is now regarded by botanists as a distinct genus : 
C. accedensJD. Draco), C. adspersus, C. Draco , C. fissus , 

C. Hystrix , C. Jenkinsianus , C. Lewisxanus , and C. verticil- 
laris. To the speoies described on pp. 430-1, Vol. I., the 
following should oe added. 

D. oalicarpns (beautiful -fruited), fl.. male spadix 6in. to 161n. 
long, much-branched ; female 4in. to 8ln. long ; outer spathe 12in. 
to 16in. long. fr. tawny, fin. in diameter. 1. 6ft to 8ft. long, 
the upper ones small ; leaflets very numerous, bristle-pointed, 
12in. to 13in. long ; petioles 1ft. long, with erect spines. Stem 
erect or somewhat climbing. Malaya. 

D. grandis (large), fl ., spathe rather thick-fusiform; spadix 
branches shortened, compact. /., pinna* equidistant, glaucous, 
linear-lanceolate, acuminate, unarmed or the margins and keel 
slightly bristly ; petioles gibbons at base. Malacca. 

D. intermedins (intermediate), fl., spadix thyrsiform ; outer 
spathe lift, long, the beak twice as long as the body. 1. 4ft. to 
6ft. long ; leaflets opposite or scattered, 18in. to 20in. long. lin. to 
l£in. broad, linear-lanceolate, acuminate: petioles lft. long, 
armed with scattered spines. Stem 15ft. to 20ft. high, fin. m 
diameter. Malaya. 

D. longlpes Hong-stalked), fl., spadix very long, on a long 
peduncle; spikes 3in. to oin. long; spathes narrow-lanceolate, 
scurfy when young. 1. about 12ft. long ; leaflets linehr-lanceolate 
or ensiform, subulate-acuminate, 12in. to 14in. long, lfin. broad ; 
petioles convex below and armed with long, irregular spines. 
Malaya. 

D. triehrous is in the Kew Collection, but is not in general 
cultivation. 


DAGGER MOTH. Bee Fear Insects. 

DAHLIA. These plants are gross feeders, and require 
a rich, deep soil, if blossoms are to be fully developed. It 
onght, moreover, to be trenched about 2ft. deep, ana during 
the process a good supply of rich farmyard manure worked in. 
Trenching should be done in the previous autumn, before 
the ground is saturated with the autumn rains. In fine 
weather in winter the surface should be forked over to a 
depth of Sin. or 4in. ; this will allow the air to penetrate 
more fully into the soil, getting it into the very best con- 
dition for planting in the season. At planting-time it is 
best to put the permanent sticks into tne ground. If the 
soil is in good condition, sufficient should be dug ont in 
front of the sticks to allow of the ball of the roots to go well 
into the soil. The plants should be firmly inserted, and 
tied to the sticks at once. If the soil is not in good con- 
dition, it is an excellent plan to dig out a spit or two, and 
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replaoe it with Borne prepared soil, inch aa would be need in 
re -potting the plants. In favourable weather they will soon 
grow away vigorously, when all the side -growths ought to 
be removed exoept four. These should not be tied up in a 
bundle — each should have a separate stick to support it ; 
then by careful training a very handsome plant will be 
produced. As the growths advance they must be tied to the 
sticks, and the earlier ties must be seen to, as they have a 
tendency to cut into the succulent growths. When hot, dry 
weather sets in, water must be applied verv freely to the 
roots. and a mulch of decayed manure will prevent the 
moisture from too rapidly evaporating. If the very finest 
blossoms are required for exhibition, it is necessary to 
shade some of the varieties. Cardboard caps mav be put over 
the flowers, and held in position by a stout stick driven into 
the ground. To guard against such blossoms being injured 
by tnrips they may be enclosed in a muslin bag. 

To the species and varieties described on pp. 482-7, 
Vol. I., the following should be added : 

D. arborea (tree-like). A synonym of D. excelsa anemonce/lora. 
D. excelsa anemonssflora (Anemone-flowered), fl. -heads 4in. 
across ; ray florets soft lilac, flat : disk of lilac or yellow, tabular 
florets. 1. large, bipinnate ; petioles broadly connAte. h. 12ft. 
to 20ft. Mexico, 1885. This variety requires to be grown in a 
cool conservatory. (B. ii. 88; O. C. n. a, xix., p. 60.) Syn. 
D. arborea. 

D. gracilis. There are a number of varieties, including cuprea 
(coppery-red), Aoi-e-pleno (double-flowered), fulgent (crimson- 
scarlet), ignea (bright orange), lutea (pale yellow), and superba 
(crimson-scarlet, G. C. 1881, xvi., p. 584). 

D.YnaresiL See D. JnaresiL 

D. Zimapanl (native name). This is now the correct name of 
Bidens dtrosanguinea. Syn. Cosmos diversifolius atrosanguineus. 


Flo. 310. Flower of Show Dahlia Gloike de Lyon. 

Varieties. Since the publication of this work proper, 
some considerable improvement has been wrought in the 
different sections of the Dahlia recognised by florists. The 
Pompon and Cactus sections, however, show the greatest 
advance ; while the Singles, at one time so popular, have 
had to give place to the other sections. The following is a 
selection of varieties in the different sections. Following 
the plan of the work, we keep the Show and the Fancies 
distinct, though, as a matter of fact, the only difference lies 
in the flowers of the former being self-coloured or prac- 
tically so ; while those of the latter are made up of two or 
more colours in association. 

Show Varieties. Agnes, pure yellow, excellent ; Alice 
Emily, nankeen-yellow, good habit; Bendigo, purple and 
crimson, fine ; Champion Hollo, deep orange, shaded ; Chief- 
tain, purplish-lilac, large ; Clara, rosy-peach, large ; Colonist, 
chocolate and fawn ; Coronet, dark red, large, good ; Crimson 


Dahlia — continued . 

Globe, crimson, large, fine form; Duchess of York, lemon, 
edged with salmon-pink ; Duke of Fife, deep cardinal, 
large, bold flower ; Eclipse, orange-scarlet, very handsome ; 
G Loire de Lyon (Fig. 310), very large, white, of fine form ; 
Glowworm, orange-scarlet; Harrison Weir, rich yellow; 
Harry Keith, rosy-purple, large and fine; Henry Walton, 
yellow, edged vermilion, very fine; John Hickling, bright 
yellow, very fine ; John Walker, splendid white, grand form ; 
J. T. West, yellow, edged with purple, fine ; King of Purples, 
purple, fine form ; Lk Colosse, red, very large ; Lustrous, 
rich crimson-scarlet ; Mabei. Stanton, clear yellow, lovely 
form; Miss Barber, white, deeply tipped with purple; Miss 
Cannell, white, tipped rose-pink, large and good form ; Mont 
Blanc, pure white, splendid form; Mrs. Charles Noyes, 
light fawn, very fine : Mrs. Langtry, cream, tipped crimson ; 
Mrs. S. Hibberd. white, tipped pink ; Norma, bright orange- 
buff ; Nubian, dark crimson ; Penelope, fawn and amber, tinted 
yellow, large and fine; Prince of Denmark, dark maroon, 
shaded crimson; Queen of the Belgians, delicate cream, 
inside of petals soft pink, one of the best; Reliance, fawn, 
shaded rose ; R. T. Rawlings, clear yellow, fine form ; Sir 
Charles Mills, clear yellow ; T. S. Ware, crimson ; Warrior, 
brilliant scarlet ; William Keith, dark plum, large and good ; 
Willie Garratt, bright cardinal, good habit. 

Fteaoy Varieties. Bennett Goldney, soft terra-cotta, very 
fine ; Blanche Keith, pure yellow, large, and fine form ; Buffalo 
Bill, buff, striped with vermilion ; Caesar, soft reddish-scarlet ; 
Charles woodbridge, crimson, shaded with purple, large, full, 
and of fine form ; Comedian, orange ground, flaked with crimson 
and tipped with white, flue ; Crawley Gem, rich crimson-scarlet, 
small and pretty, fine for cutting ; Dandy, orange, striped crimson ; 
Dazzler, clear yellow, striped with scarlet; Deucata, soft 

S ink, shading to yellow in the centre ; Duke of Clarence, 
eep maroon-scarlet, fine and free ; Earl of Pembroke, bright 
plum ; Edmund Boston, orange, heavily striped crimson, fine ; 
Emily Girdlestone. orange-scarlet, grand form ; Emin Pasha, 
yellow, heavily splashed with crimson, very fine; Endymion, 
clear cerise, fine ; Eric Fisher, buff, striped scarlet ; Ernest 
Cannell, soft red, large and tine ; Ernest Cheal, rosy-scarlet, 
flowers well above the foliage; Ernest G lasse, purplish- 
magenta, free ; Frances Humphries, bright orange, veiy fine ; 
Frank Pearce, bright rose, striped crimson, splendid flower ; 
Fusilier, coral-pink ; Gaiety, yellow, striped red and tipped 
with white: General Grant, orange, chocolate stripes; 
Gloriosa, deep red, yellow at base of petals, extra tine ; 
Grand Sultan, buff, bright red stripes ; Hartie King, orange, 
striped scarlet; J. E. Frewer, vermilion, large and perfect 
form ; John H. Roach, soft yellow ; John Welch, deep crimson, 
petals beautifully twisted; Lady Penzance, probably the 
finest of all the yellows; Leonora, rosy-pink, long, twisted 

S etals, large and good; Mary Hillier, buff -salmon, very 
ne ; Matchless, velvety-maroon ; Matthew Campbell, apricot, 
striped crimson, very fine ; Mayor of Hastings, glowing crimson, 
very pretty ; May Pictor, pale yellow, with long, beautifully- 
twisted petals, free: Miss Annie Jones, crimson, shaded 
scarlet, Petals twisted, free and fine ; Miss A. Nightingale, 
clear yellow, flushed scarlet ; Miss Browning, lovely yellow, 
tipped white, good form ; Miss Irene Cannell, light pink, 
shaded with primrose: Miss Jane Basham, brick-red, beauti- 
fully twisted and pointed petals; Mons. Chauviere, lilac, 
striped crimson ; Mrs. A. Beck, reddish-salmon, long ana 
beautifully-twisted petals, free and good ; Mrs. Barnes, pale 
primrose, tinged pink, a charming variety; Mrs. Bennett, soft 
crimson, large and fine form; Mrs. C. Turner, bright yellow, 
large and floriferous ; Mrs. Glover, rosy-red, shaded orange, 
dwarf and floriferous; Mrs. Gordon Sloane, pinkish terra- 
cotta, one of the best for cutting ; Mrs. H. Cannell, bright 
amber, dwarf and free; Mrs. John Downie, orange, striped 
scarlet, very fine ; Mrs. Montefiore, crimson-scarlet, a large, 
fine variety; Mrs. Mortimer, yellow, tipped fawn; Mrs. N. 
Halls, bright scarlet, tipped with white ; Mrs. Wilson Noble, 
pinkish, free, one of the best ; Novelty, soft rose, flaked purple 
and pink ; Pelican, white, striped purple ; Plutarch, buff, 
splashed crimson ; Portia, lilac, striped purple ; Prince Henry, 
lilac, striped purple, good form ; Purple Prince, dwarf and very 
fine ; Robert Cannell, magenta, large, good form ; Royal 
George, soft crimson-pink, fine habit ; S. Mortimer, deen rose, 
striped purple ; St. Catherine, delicate bronzy-amber ; Sunset, 
yellow, splashed crimson ; THE Bishop, bright coral-red, petals 
curled and finely-pointed, excellent ; T. W. Girdlestone, lilac, 
splashed maroon, extra fine ; Valkyrie, rich cardinal, one of 
the earliest. 

Bedding; and Benqnet or Pompon Varieties. Achilles, 
pale luac; Admiration, crimson, tipped white, free and 
pretty; Arthur West, deep crimson, very tine; Bacchus, 
crimson-scarlet, small and neat flower ; Belle of Springfield 
(syn. Ryecroft Glory), carmine-red, very free and fine ; Boule 
d’Or, yellow, very pretty ; Captain Boyton, deep maroon, 
shaded crimson ; Cecil, red, tipped white, fine ; Crimson King, 
dark crimson, very free ; Dolly Keith, pure white, neat flower ; 
Don Juan, maroon, small, of perfect form ; Dr. Rauch, orange- 
scarlet ; Eli Millard, white, petals fimbriated ; Eric, scarlet, 
tipped and striped white ; Eva, rosy-crimson, verypretty ; Fairy 
Tales, delicate primrose, free and pretty; Fashion, light 
orange; Florence Woodland, yellow, edged crimson, fine 
form ; Florrie Burroughs, soft purple, eaged maroon, very 
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fine; George Brinckman, pure white, flue form; Gladys 
Valentine, delicate blush ; Golden Gem, yellow, flue form ; 
Gruss An Wien, crushed strawberry ; Hector, scarlet, flue ; 
Hermann Kin dell, fiery scarlet ; Hilda, deep rose, tipped 
and striped white, free; Isabel, orange-scarlet; Janet, rich 
salmon ; Jessica, amber, edged red, very pretty ; John Spittle, 
pure white, small, fine for cutting; Karl Golden berg, 
yellow, tipped white ; Lilian, primrose, edged peach, very fine ; 
Little Bobby, maroon-crimson ; Little Duchess, white, edged 



Fig. 311. Flowers op Pompon Dahlia Little Sweetheart. 


crimson, very effective; Little Sweetheart (Fig. 311), red, 
tipped with white; Locket, pure white, shaded with crim- 
son; Mary Drury, purple-lake, very fine; Midget, soft roee, 
fine ; Nerissa, soft rose ; Othello, rich crimson ; Pihebe, deep 
golden, very fine ; Purity, pure white, excellent ; Red Indian, 
coral-red, very pretty ; Rubens, maroon, tipped white ; Rowena, 
yellow, edged scarlet, fine form ; Ruy Blas, crimson and purple, 
tipped white ; Sappho, richjmaroon, crimson ; Sovereign, yellow, 
free and good; The Mikado, purplish-crimson, tipped white; 
Tommy Keith, red. tipped white ; vivid, orange-scarlet, good ; 
Whisper, clear yellow ; Zoar, yellow, edged salmon-pink, very 
fine. 

Single Varieties. Annie Hughes, clear yellow, margined peach, 
free and good; Beauty's Eye, rich lilac, with deep crimson 
ring at base of petals, very distinct ; Chilwbll Beauty, bright 
chestnut, excellent; Duchess op Albany, soft mauve, edged 
buff ; Duchess of Fife, bright amber, with deep orange band, 
perfect form ; Duchess of Westminster, pure white, fine form, 
and floriferous ; Duke of York, orange-scarlet, with yellow ring 
round disk, fine form ; Eclipse, rosy-mauve, crimson ring round 
disk, extra fine ; Evelyn, white, edged with pinkish-mauve ; 
Faust, rich reddish-crimson, fine form ; Gulielma, pure white, 
edged buff, perfect form, very free ; Harry Braten, deep rose, 
splashed velvety-maroon, fine ; Ivan hoe, deep lilac, fine form 
and substance ; James Scobie, yellow, striped and spotted 
re d, dw arf and free ; Kate, bright orange-maroon, very pretty ; 
Kitty, white, shaded rosy-mauve, charming ; K. L. Temple, 
deep maroon, shaded with carmine, one of the best; Lady 
Helen, clear yellow, tipped white ; Lady Whitehead, rich rose- 
purple, with yellow disk, fine ; Little Snow-White, pure white, 
excellent for cutting ; Miss Henshaw. crimson-scarlet, free ; 
Miss Jeffries, mauve and magenta, with broad red ring round 
disk ; Northern Star, bright red, edged deep yellow, small, 
very floriferous; Sunningdale White, pure white; T. W. 
Girdlestone, pure white, edged purple, fine, and useful for 


Dahlia — con tinned. 

cutting; Thomas Wheeler, terra-cotta, distinct; W. C. 
Harvey, yellow, with red ring round disk, very good. 



Fio. 312. Flowers of Single Cactus Dahlias. 

Cactus and Semi-Cactus Varieties (see Figs. 312-314). 
Antelope, rosy scarlet; Arthur Chkal, rich puiplish- 
crimson, fine and very free, flowers well above the foliage; 



Fig. 313. Flower of Cactus Dahlia Miss Finch. 
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Beatrice, pale rose, very fine; Beatrice Martin, white, 
tinged rose, fine for cutting; Gountess of Lonsdale, 
purplish-rose, tinged orange, of good habit ; Ebony, blackish- 
maroon, tinted with purple ; F. C. Pawls, rich crimson, tinted 
with rose, bushy; Green’s White, pure white, bushy habit; 
Island Queen, mauve; Keynes’ White, the best white in 
cultivation ; Laverstock Beauty, vermilion, shading to reddish- 
yellow ; Leonora, bright pink, tinged rose ; Loadstone, bright 
orange-red ; Lucius, orange-red ; Magnificent, orange-buff, 
shaded rose; Mary Service, shades of heliotrope, pink, 
and yellow, dwarf ; Miss Finch (Fig. 313), carmine, flushed 
crimson and purple ; Mrs. Findlay Campbell, orange- 
scarlet, of excellent form; Mrs. Halford, rosy-scarlet; 



Fio 314. Flower op Cactus Dahlia Mrs. John Goddard. 


Mrs. John Goddard (Fig. 314) ; Mrs. Stephenson Clarke, 
yellow, tipped and flushed orange-scarlet ; Progenitor, glowing 
scarlet, suffused purple ; Ranji, deep maroon ; Red Rover, 
deep crimson ; Starfish, orange-scarlet, sturdy ; Sylph, orange, 
handsome ; The Clown, deep orange, tipped with white ; Uncle 
Tom, deep maroon ; Viscountess Sherbrooke, reddish-terra- 
cotta, with apricot yellow tinge. 

DAHLIA (of Thunberg). A synonym of Triolio- 
c l admi (which see). 

DALBEBOIA According to the authors of the 
“Genera Plafttaram,” this includes Amerimnon. 

DAIiEA (of Gaertner). A synonym of Mlcrodon 
(which see). 

DALIBABDA. Bentham and Hooker include this 
genus under Rubus , and the correct name of D. repens is 
Hubus Dalibarda . 

DADBYMPLEA. A synonym of Tvrpinia (which 

see). 

DAMASONIUM (from damein, to conquer ; applica- 
tion rather obscure). Syn. Actinocarpus (under which name 
the genus is described on p. 21, Vol. I.). About four species 
of annual or perennial, stemless herbs are referred here by 
the authors of the “ Genera Plantarum ” ; two are found in 
Etirope, North Africa, and Western Asia, a third in Aus- 
tralia, and a fourth in California. Flowers white, disposed 


Damaaonium— coni i nued. 

in ample, branched racemes or panicles, hermaphrodite ; 
perianth leaflets six, in two series, the three inner ones 
slender, membranous, and persistent, the outer ones petal- 
like and deciduous. Leaves all radical, petiolate, ovate, 
oblong, cordate, or lanceolate, with a prominent midrib. 

D. austimle (Southern). The correct name of Actinocarpus 
minor. 

D. stelktum (star-like). The correct name of Actinocarpus 
Damaaonium. 

DAMASON1U K (of Schreber). A synonym of 
Ottelia (which see). 

DAMNACANTHUS. Syn. Baumannxa. The species 
of this genus are natives of China, Japan, ana the 
mountains of Eastern Bengal. Flowers white, small, 
axillary, solitary or in pairs. Fruit red, pea-like. Leaves 
small, sub-sessile, ovate, acuminate. To the species 
described on p. 439, Vol. I., the following should be added : 
D. lndicoa (Indian), jl. tubular; corolla tube £in. long, the 
segments ±in. long. Spring, ft. 8in. in diameter, borne while 
the plant is flowering. 1. opposite, shining green, 4 in. or more 
In length. Branches slender, with needle-like spines. Japan, 
<fcc., 1889. An ornamental, greenhouse or hardy, evergreen 
shrub. 

DAMPING OFF. A disease of seedling plants dne to 
the attacks of a fungns ( Pythium de baryanum). Prof. 
Marshall Ward characterises it as “one of the commonest 
of all maladies found in gardens, occurring in the seed-beds 
of all kinds of plants in very wet weather, or when the 
beds are kept too shaded Qr the seeds have been sown 
too thickly and kept too moist.’ * At the onset of the 
attack only a portion of the seedlings appear to be 
attaoked, but gradually the whole of them in seed-bed or 
seed-pan are involved, and are covered by a white thread-like 
mycelium. The first symptom that anything is wrong is a 
characteristic paleness and toppling over of some of the 
plants, which are attacked just above the soil-line. Such 
seedlings should at once be removed and burned. As a 
further preventive measure the same quarters should not he 
used for seedlings the next season, as the disease is kept 
alive through winter Hy means of oospores. Cruciferous plants 
are very liable to suffer from the disease. 

DAMSON MITE ( Bryobia pruni). A destructive and 
prolific species of the family Tetranychidse, found, as its 
common name suggests, upon the Damson. This pest has 
only been noted within recent years, though doubtless its 
depredations in the past have been put down to Red Spider, 
which it somewhat resembles in form, if not in colour. It 
has eight pairs of legs in the adult state, the front pair being 
much the longest. Unlike its relative, the Gooseberry 
Mite (which see), it spins no web. 

The first symptoms of attack are an unhealthy appearance 
of the leaves, which prematurely yellow. Such leaves, if 
examined by the aid of a pocket-lens on their under-surface, 
will be found to harbour numbers of the pests in various 
stages of development. The mature Mites are reddish- 
brown ; while the larv® vary considerably as to colour. 
Prior to the second moult the larv® are red. and have but 
six legs. Later the remaining pair is developed, and the 
colour of the creature undergoes a change. As winter 
approaches, the larv® hide beneath the hark or beneath the 

S owths which are allowed to form upon trunk and branches. 

ere they live in comparative safety, awaiting the advent 
of the tender young leaves in the spring. 

When the Mites are deteoted the trees shonld he sprayed 
with a weak solution of Kerosene Emulsion, sold ready 
prepared ; and in winter, when the trees are at rest, they 
shonld he cleansed of Moss and Lichen by the aid of a caustic 
potash and soda solution sprayed on. See Iaiclien. 

DANAA. A synonym of Fhysospernmin (which see). 

SAHAfi (a classical name ; Danae was tho daughter of 
Acrisius, King of Argos, by Eurydice). Syn. Danaidia. 
Ord. Liliacese A monotypio genus. The species. 
D. Lauras, is described on p. 335, Vol. III., under its old 
name, Enacua racemosua. 

DAMJ5A. It is a matter of regret that the requirements 
of these interesting Ferns shonld be so little understood. 
Many importations have taken place within the last few 
years, hut none of tho species has become plentiful : 
the various kinds of treatment have invariably produced 
unsatisfactory results. Cases after cases of these plants, and 
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Fig. 315. Barren Frond and Portion of Fertile Frond of 

PANiEA CR1SPA. 

especially of the beautiful D. crispa (see Fig. 315), have 
reached England in excellent condition, the plants when 
unpacked being in some instances the very picture of 



Fig. 316. Fertile and Barren Fronds of Dan^ea elliptica. 


Danaa — continued. 

health ; yet none, to our knowledge, have prospered, and 
the most that has been done with them has been to keep 
them alive for three or four years, during which time they 
have gradually dwindled away. Notwithstanding these 
repeated failures, the beauty of some of the known lands is 
such that, should the opportunity of growing them present 
itself again, they woula be well worthy of further trials. 
They usually come over in their native soil, which appears 
to be a light yellow, Bandy loam of a very porous nature ; 
and they are said to grow naturally in warm, constantly 
moist, and somewhat close and shady situations. D. ellip- 
tica (nee Fig. 316) is the commonest species. 

PANAIPIA. A synonym of Panae (which see). 
PANBTA. A synonym of Bomarea (which see). 

PAFHBB. Including Mezereum. The time at which 
the varieties of D. Mezereum are planted is of greater 
importance than is generally believed. The roots begin 
to work very early in the year, and transplanting 
should be carried out in autumn as soon as the leaves 
have fallen ; if this be done in spring, after root- 
action has commenced, the plants are liable to receive a 
check. Daphnes should not be planted in a hot, dry, sandy 
soil : a cool, moist, loamy soil, and an open situation, suit 
them host. Seeds should be sown in light soil immediately 
they are gathered, and watered with a fine rose watering- 
pot, and if placed in a gentle heat germination will take 
place in a snort time ; but if the sowing is defeired until 
spring the seeds become dry, and vegetation takes plaoe 
very irregularly ; besides, they frequently lie dormant in the 
soil for a couple of years. D. Laureola and D. Mezereum 
form admirable stocks for grafting the different varieties 
upon, which operation should be performed in February or 
March, placing the stocks in a warm (not hot) propagatmg- 
case. It is a good plan to plaoe the stocks in heat a week 
or so before the operation takes place. Cuttings inserted in 
moist soil about July, and covered with a bell-glass in heat, 
root freely. The dwarf -growing varieties are readily 
increased by layering, also by grafting on fleshy pieces of 
their own roots in spring. The latter should be plunged 
in a genial bottom -heat. 

To the species and varieties described on pp. 440-1, 
Vol. I., the following should be added : 

D. Blagayana. The flowers of this charming, hardy, European 
species are shown in Fig. 317. (B. M. 7519.) 

D. o&ucasloa (Caucasian). Jl. white, fragrant, sub-sessile, in 
terminal clusters of two to twenty ; perianth tube Ain. long, 
silky-pubescent, the lobes about tin. long. May. 2. lin. to 
l£in. long, linear-lanceolate or oblanceolate, pale green above, 
slightly glaucous beneath. Caucasus, 1893. A dwarf, hardy, 
quite glabrous, deciduous shrub. (B. M. 7388.) 

D. glomeratA (clustered). /!. violet-purple, sessile, exceeding 
the bracts, clustered in umbels amongst the leaves. 1. lanceolate 
or oval-lanceolate, about lin. long, forming a crown to the naked 
stems. Caucasus, 1891. A dwarf, hardy shrub, something in the 
way of 2>. Blagayana. 

D. lndloa elegantlselma (very elegant). A variety having the 
leaves broadly margined with white. Japan, 1870. 

D. Jezoentis (Jezo). Jl. yellow, fragrant, produced amongst the 
bases of the leaves, on persistent pedicels * perianth segments 
spreading, ovate, acute. i. obovate-oblong, obtuse, attenuated to 
a short petiole, pale beneath. Branches highly glabrous, nearly 
erect, n. 2ft. Isle of Jezo, Japan, 1886. A much-branched 
shrub. (R. G. t. 496, f. 1, 3.) 

D. aallolfolia (Willow-leaved). A synonym of D. cauoatica. 

D. Mazelii has also been introduced. 

DAFHNXDXEJ5. Meissner's name for the speoies 
embraced in the genera Laurue and Lind era. 

DAPHKXPHTLLACEJ5. Included under Enphor- 
blacern (which see). 

DAFHNIFETLLUM (from Daphne , and phyllon, a 
leaf ; the leaves resemble those of Daphne). Syns. Ooughia, 
Gyrandra. Ord. Euphorbiacese. A genus including eleven 
species of small, glabrous, stove, greenhouse, or hardy, 
evergreen trees, natives of tropical Asia and the Malayan 
Archipelago. Flowers ape talons, dioecious, in axillary 
racemes : stamens of the males nve to eighteen. Leaves 
alternate, long-petiolate, quite entire, pennmerved. usually 
glaucous beneath. Branches robust, leafy at tne tips. 
Only two species have been introduced. They are evergreen 
shrubs, quite hardy near London, and thrive under ordinary 
treatment. 
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Daphniphyllum — continued. 

D. gtouoeacens (glaucous), of gardens. A synonym of 
D. macropodum. 

D. Jesoense (Jezol A much dwarf er plant than D. macro- 
podum, having the leaves glaucous beneath. 

D. maeropodum (large-footed}. A borne in short, axillary 
racemes. Autumn, fr. black, about the size of peas. 1. 6in. 
to 8in. long, lanceolate, acute, dark green above, paler and more 
glaucous beneath, h. about 6ft. In cultivation (30ft in its 
native places). China and Japan. Syn. D. glaucescens (of 
gardens, not of Blume). 

DAPHHITI8. A synonym of Botryceraa (which 
gee). 

DAFKS’OXDEJB. Included under Thymelmoea 

(which see). 

DAFHKOF8IS. Obd. Thymelmacem. None of the 
species of this genus are in cultivation. Nordmannia cordi- 
folia has been referred in a gardeners’ handbook to 
Daphnopsis, but it belongs to a different natural order 
( Boraginem ), and is really identified with Trachystemon 
orientallfl (which see). 


DASYSTACHYS (from dasys, thick, and stachys , a 
spike; in allusion to the dense raoemes). Obd. IAUacese. 
A genus embracing, according to Mr. J. G. Baker, fifteen 
species of stove, tuberous-rooted perennials, restricted to 
tropical Africa, and oloaelv allied to Chlorophytum. 
Flowers white, small ; perianth polyphyllous, oamp&nulate ; 
raoemes densely many -flowered, usually simple, sub- 
spicate ; bracts persistent. Leaves radical, linear or 
lanceolate. For culture of the only species introduced, 
see Chlorophytum. 

D. drlmlopsls (Drimia-like} Jl., perianth 4in. long, the 
segments having a brown keel ; raceme 3in. to 6in. long, the 
rachis pubescent; peduncle leafless. 3in. to 12in. long. /., pro- 
duced ones three, linear, erect, glabrous, 1ft. to Ufk long, 
iin. to 4 in. broad. Mozambique, 1898. (B. M. 7580.) 

DASYSTBMOV (of De Candolle). Included uuder 
Crassula. (which see). 

DASYSTEFHAVA. A synonym of Oentiana 

(which see). 

BAST STOMA. Included under Gtorardla (which see). 

DATS PALM, PRICKLY. See Acanthophoenlx. 



Fig. 317. Flowers 


DARWXNXA. Syn. Polyzone. Including Francisia. 
About twenty -two species of this genus have been 
described. 

DA8I8TOMA. Included under Gerardla (which see). 
DA8TJRUS. A synonym of Chamwlirlum (which see). 
DASYAULU8. A synonym of Eaula (which see). 

DASYCHIRA. See Tussock Moths. 

DA8YLXRXOV. About eight species, natives of 
Mexioo-Texan North America, have been referred to this 
genus. To those described on pp. 442-3, Vol. I., the 
following should be added : 

D. junoeum (Rush-like). A garden name for Agaze striata. 

D. quadrangulatum (four-angled} A small, disposed in a 
dense, spike-like panicle ; flower-stem about 5ft. high. 1. slender, 
quadrangular, about 2ft. long. Stem stout, about 3ft. high, 
crowned with a dense tuft of leaves. Texas, 1887. (R. G. 1887, 
P- 280.) 

D. *s«sssw (Texan). The correct name of D. gra minifolium. 
The panicle is 2ft. to 3ft. long. 

D, Wh— to rt (Wheeler's). Similar in size and habit to 
D. teccanwn, but with longer, flexuous. usually pendent 
racemes. 1. seven to nine lines broad, with brown-tipped teeth. 
Arizona, Ac. 

DA8Y8CTFKA CALYCXNA. See Lurch Canker. 


of Daphne Blag ay an a. 


DATE, WILD. See Phoenix sylvestri*. 

DATURA. This genus embraces about a dozen species, 
distributed over the warm and temperate regions of the 
globe. Fruit bristly or smooth. Leaves ample, entire or 
sinuate-toothed. To the species described on p. 444, Yol. I., 
the following should be added : 

D. aura* (golden). In habit and foliage this does not appear to 
differ from D. arborea , but the flowers are golden-yellow. 1893. 
D. ohlorantha. The typical species, the double form of which 
is described in Vol. I., was, according to the "Gardeners' 
Magazine,” introduced in 1894. 

D. comigera Knightll (Knight's). A pretty variety with 
large, double, white, pendent flowers. 

D. cornucopia (cornucopia). Jl. large and semi-double * interior 
of the limb very pale lavender, the exterior and the tube lavender 
profusely spotted with purple. 1. dark greeu. 1893. A distinct 
and handsome form, of dense growth. 

D. fiurtuoca. There are a double-flowered form of this and 
others called Huberiana and rubra in gardens ; they are 
probably hybrids. 

D. ferox (fierce). fL. bluish-white, erect ; calyx striated, half as 
long as the corolla, which is lim. long, with an angled limb. 
August. 1. ovate-rhomboid, sinuate-repand, toothed. Stem 1ft. 
tom. high. China, Ac., 1731. 

D. Knightll (Knight’s), A variety of D. oomigera. 

D. Tntuto is a variety of D. Stramonium. 
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DAVALLXA. Including Odontosoria and Bynapklebium. 
When grown in either pots or pans, Davallias that are 
provided with rhizome* require to be a little elevated above 
the rim of the pot. as nothing is more injurious to them 
than to have their rhizomes buried in the sou, especially the 
species whose rhizomes are clothed with large, chaffy scales. 
Most of them are averse to heavy or dose soil, and delight 
in a compost of three parts fibrous peat, one part chopped 
sphagnum — or, better still, good leaf-mould — and one part 
silver-sand. with thorough drainage and an abundant supply 
of water at the roots during the growing season. During 
winter they must be watered sparingly, never allowing 
even deciduous kinds to become quite ary. . The plants 
must not be syringed overhead ; but they delight in being 
kept near the glass. Propagation in the case of those 
species not producing rhizomes is by spores, sown in heat. 
Where Davallias like dissecta. bullata , and Mariesii are 
required in quantity they are best raised from spores. As 
soon as the seedlings have produced a rhizome 2in. long, this 
latter is repeatedly pruned, which tends to make compact, 
bushy plants. 

Many Davallias require special treatment. D. alpina is 
one. This requires a warm temperature and moist atmo- 
sphere, but without overhead syringing, and to be grown on 
a pyramid of fibrous peat. D. bullata is one of the most 
useful species in cultivation, succeeding equally well in stove 
or in greenhouse, and making a very fine specimen, whether 
grown in a shallow pan of good dimensions, on a pyramid of 

S eat, or on a vertical piece of cork or Tree-Fern stem, where 
tie rhizomes have plenty of loom for extension. The 
Hare's-foot Fern (D. canariensis) (Fig. 819) is a very 
ornamental and interesting species, useful for either pots 
or for planting on rockwork. Its popular name is derived 
from the fact that its prostrate stems, which are covered 



Fig. 318. Davallia anoustata. 


with pale-brown chaffy scales, have a very close 
resemblance to the feet of a hare. It also succeeds well 
under greenhouse treatment, and is an excellent plant 
for rooms. D. divaricata (Fig. 320) is best accommodated 
on a projecting rock in the warm Fernery. It is a shallow- 
rooting plant, requiring but a few inches of soil to develop 
itself to perfection, and on that account may easily be 
grown on the trunk of a dead Tree-Fern. D. anaustata 
(Fig, 818) is a singular little stove species found upon 
Trees in its native country. 

As basket subjects, Davallias are in the first rank. 
Some of the best are D. Mariesii (Fig. 322), D. fijiensis and 
its forms (all of which like peat), D. canariensis , D. immersa , 
D. hirsuta , D. marginal is, D. retusa , and D. bullata. Some- 
times D. hirsuta may be accommodated upon the rookery, 
when it should be placed upon a prominent piece of rock to 
allow its rhizomes roll development. D. hirta cristata is one 
of the strong-growing Davallias which should for preference 
be grown in fibrous peat and sand dhly ; it is also one of 
those which suffer most from insufficiency of water at the 


Davallia — continued. 

roots at any time of the year. The whole plant is slightly 
hairy, and on that account should never be watered over- 
head. It very seldom produces fertile fronds, and is there- 
fore generally increased by division of the crowns in the 
early part of the year. 

D. pallida is a very attractive species, but its chief merit 
lies in the fact that it forms a large specimen in a 
comparatively small pot. Highly decorative, too, and 
easily grown, is D. tenuifolia , but the soil in whioh it is 
plantea must not contain loam. D. parvula, although it 
nows only a few inches high, is attractive on account of 
the neatness of its habit. It requires only a very shallow 
pan, and great care must be taken to keep the whole of the 
rhizomes above ground. D. platypnylla makes an 
exceedingly handsome specimen when grown in a pot, but it 
progresses still more rapidly when planted in a substantial 
compost in the rookery, where an abundance of water can 
be allowed it during the summer. Another species suited to 
the rockery is the graceful D. strigosa ; it requires but 
little soil. For growing upon a tree-trunk D. heterophylla 
is exceedingly adapted, being a surface-rooter. 

D. parallela (Fig. 3281 is a minute stove species, which 
in habit and size resembles our native Polypody. 

To the species described on pp. 445-7, Vol. I., the following 
should be added : 

D. Mllloftta (prickly), rhiz. creeping, stout, flbrillose. sti. 
(including rachis) 4ft. to 6ft. long, strong, scandent, spinose- 
flexuoee. fronds tripinnatifid ; lower pinnae 1ft. to lift, long, 4in. 
to 6in. broad, ovate-lanceolate ; pinnules lanceolate, 2in. to 3in. 
long, lin. broad ; segments Jin. broad, cuneate, deeply two- to 
four-lobed. sori small, cup-shaped, terminal. West Indies. 
Stove. SYN. Stenoloma aculeata. 

D. —arnica (Assam), rhiz. stout, wide-creeping, densely 
clothed with light brown scales, sti. naked, lin. to 3in. long. 
fronds 6in. to 12in. long, spear-shaped, tripinnatifid; pinnae 
shortly stalked ; pinnules crowded, naked on both surfaces, sori 
disposed close to the margins of the ultimate lobes ; involucres as 
broad as deep. Bhotan. Stove. SYNS. Aerophorus assamicus, 
Leuoostsgia amain ica. 

D. braohyo&rpa (short-fruited). A form of D. gibberosa. 



Fig. 319. Davallia canariensis. 


D. dllata (ciliated), rhiz. creeping, densely covered with soft, 
brown hairs, aft. firm, erect, 3in. to 4in. long, hairy, fronds 1ft. 
to lift long, 6in. to 9in. broad, spear-shaped, tripinnatifid' thin 
and papery, the rachis and under-surface softly hairy, son very 
small, disposed two to twelve in a pinnule, and placed near the 
centre of the teeth near the base. Philippine Islands. Stove. 
(H. S. F. i., p. 184, t 60 a.) Syn. Mierolepia ciliata. 

D. cristata (crested). A synonym of C. strigosa. 

D. data (tall). A form of D. slogans. 

D. eleg&ns polydaotyla (many-fingered). This differs from the 
type m the many-fingered, dilated apex of the frond, and of the 
pinnse, which are all multifldly divided or crested in such a 
manner as to give the plant an extremely ornamental character. 
1882. 

X>, epiphylia (upon a leaf). This species has fronds more 
coriaceous than in D. elegans, more finely -divided segments, very 
small sori. and sharp teeth protruded considerably beyond them. 
Java and the Malayan Peninsula. Stove. 
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Davallla — continued. 



D. ferrnglnea (rustyl sti. wide-creeping, climbing, not prickly. 
frond s quAdripinnatifld ; pinnules of the lower pin me 2in. to 3in. 
long, lin. broad, ovate ; segments lin. long, Jin. broad, cut down 
to the rachis below, the lobes Jin. to |in. broad, cuneate at base, 
both deeply-toothed and shallowy crenate. sori small, marginal, 
sliallow. Madagascar, 1887. Syn. Stenoloma fcmujinca. 



Fin. 321. Upper Portion op Frond op Dayallia hirta 
cristata. 


Davallla — continued. 



Fio. 322. Frond op Dayallia Marirsti. 


D. QJeas&s elegani (elegant). A pretty variety, lighter- 
coloured and less dense than the type. 1893. 

D. £ major (greater), fronds not so finely cut as in the type, 
borne on slender stalks, and much lighter in colour. Plant more 
robust. 

D. £ plumosa (feathery). In this variety the segments are 
extremely narrow, and all parts of the frond have a specially 
graceful, plumose appearance. 1882. 

D. foanienlaoea (Fennel-like), sti. erect, firm. 6in. to 8in. long. 
fronds 9in. to 18in. long, 6in. to 12in. broad, lanceolate-deltoid, 
quadripinnate ; lower pinnules lanceolate, acuminate, 2in. to 3in. 
long, lin. broad : segments cut down to the rachis into simple or 
forked, linear, filiform ultimate divisions one to two lines long, 
equalling the rachis in breadth, sori two to six to a segment, 
lateral, deeply half -cup-shaped. Fiji Islands, 1885. 



Fio. 323. Dayallia parallela. 
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DftTallla — continued. 

D gtbberoM braohyoarpa (short-fruited), son as broad as 
deep, oYertopped by a long horn. New Hebrides, 1884. 

D. hirsute (hairy), rhiz. slender, creeping, hairy. Hi. slender, 
erect, hairy, 3in. to 4in. long, fronds abundantly produced, 
narrow-hastate, 6in. to 9in. long, 2in. broad, tripinnatifld, soft 
and papery: pinnae cut down to a broadly-winged rachia into 
oblong, rather sharply-toothed lobes: both surfaces softly 
hairy, sort two to six to a segment, situated on the marginal 
teeth. Japan and Tsus-Sima. Greenhouse. Syn. MicroUpia 
hirsute. 


D&v&llla — continued. 

D. membrannloca (almost membranous). rhiz. wide-creeping, 
stout, densely clothed with pale brown scales. Hi. 2in. to 3in. 
long, fronds thin, papery, ran. to 9ln. long. 2in. to 3in. broad, 
once fully pinnate, but the lower pinnae cut down into numerous 
sharply-toothed, oblong segments, sort two to eight to a 
segment, obliquely placed between the mid-Yein and the margin, 
Himalayas. Kumaon, Ac. Greenhouse. Syn. Leueostsgia 
membranutosa. 

D. mnltldentete (many-toothed), fronds 2ft to 3ft long, 1ft 
broad, bipinnate, of a soft, papery texture; pinnules of the 



Pig. 324. Dayallia ten ui folia Veitchiana. 


D. hirte cristate (crested), fronds drooping, beautifully crested. 
South Sea Islands. See Fig. 321. 

D. lllnstris (remarkable), rhiz. stout, creeping, scaly, sti. 
reddish-brown, fronds 2Aft. to 4ft. long, arching ; pinnae finely 
cut. A capital basket plant. 1899. 

D. Lorrainil (Lorraine’s), rhiz. black-scaly. Hi. 3in. to 4in. 
long, fronds 6in. to 12in. long, deltoid, quadripinnatitid ; final 
lobes ligulate, with a sorus at the base of the inner side. Malay 
Peninsula, 1882. 

D. ltkOlda (clear). A synonym of D. soiida. 


lower leaflets cut into egg-shaped segments, each of which bears 
two to twelve sori at the base of its teeth on the upper side of 
the central vein. Sikkim Himalaya, Ac. A delicate, green- 
house species, having much the appearance of Asplenium tenui - 
folium. Syn. Leueostegia multidentata. 

D. ornate (adorned). A form of D. soiida. 

D. polypodioldes (Polypodium-like). A synonym of D. 
Spelunccs. 

D. pyonoo&rpa (thick-fruited). A synonym of D. pentephyUa. 

D. retnsa (retuse). A synonym of Lindsaya return. 
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Davallia — continued. 

D. rhomboid©* (rhomboid). A form of D. stylosa. 

D SpelnnofiB (cavern loving).* eti. strong, 1ft. to lift. long. 
fronds mile green, soft, papery, 3ft. to 6ft. long, 1ft. to 2ft. broad, 
somewhat triangular, three or four times pinnatifld; lower 
leaflets 6in. to l2in. long, 3in. to 4in. broad ; pinnules spear- 
shaped, cut to the rachis below into oblong, deeply-toothed 
lobes, sort small, abundant, one or more at the base of each 
lobe. India, China, Ac. A distinct and uncommon, easily- 
grown, stove species. Syns. D. polypodioides, D. trickosticha , 
Microiepia trickosticha. 

D. tennlfolia Bnrkei (Burke’s). A handsome, delicate, and 
beautifully-cut form, with fronds hanging down 2ft. or more, and 
very suitable for basket-culture. 1895. 

D. t. strict* (erect), fronds more erect, larger, darker, and more 
coriaceous than in the type. 

D. t. Veitclllan* (Dr. J. T. Veitch’s). fronds spreading, plume- 
like, broadly ovate, quadripinnate ; ultimate lobes cuneate, 
simple or bind. China, 1883. A handsome basket Fern. See 
Fig. 324, for which we are indebted to Messrs. James Veitch and 
Sons. 


Davallia — continued. 

fronds, a peculiarity of which is that the under-surface is like the 
upper.” Peru, 1896. (O. M. 1896, p. 352.) 

D. vestita (clothed), fronds like those of D. pedata, but the 
barren ones having all their segments, except those of the lower 
pinnules, blunt and scarcely toothed; lobes of the fertile 
segments (in the teeth of which the sort are placed) narrower 
and more sharply toothed. Ceylon and Java. Stove. 

DAVID'S HASP. See Polygonatnm multi- 
florum. 

DAVIESIA. To the species described on p. 448, Vol. I., 
the following should be added : 

D. oorymbosa (corymbose), fl. white, red ; standard 4 in. long , 
racemes usually shorter than the leaves and flowering from above 
the middle or from the end only. July. 1. usually lanceolate or 
linear, rarely broader and oblong, liin. to 3in. long. h. 2ft. to 
5ft. 1804. (A. B. R 611.) Syns. D. glauca (L. B. C. 43), 

D. mimosoides (B. M. 1957). 



Fio. 325. Davalua trichomanoides. 


D. trichomanoides (Trichomanes-like).* rhiz. wide-creeping, 
covered with pale-brown scales, sti. grey , naked, 3in. to 6in. 
long, fronds 6in. to 9in. long, elongated-triangular, somewhat 
coriaceous, quadripinnatifld ; pinnae distinctly stalked, spear- 
shaped, the lowest and largest l£in. to 2in. broad ; pinnules cut 
into strap-shaped segments. sor% showing a horn projecting on 
both sides. Malay Islands and Ceylon. A very pretty, stove 
species. See Fig. 325. 

D» trlobosttoha (having hairs disposed in rows). A synonym of 
D. Speluncce. 

D. TrnfBantlana (Truffaut’s). This is described as " a parti- 
cularly handsome and distinct species, with large, spreading 


D. O. mimosoides (Mimosa-like), fl. smaller ; racemes flowering 
from below the middle. 1. usually narrow, with more pinnate 
veins. 1809. Syns. D. linearis (L. B. C. 1615), D. virgata (B. M. 
3196). 

D. gcnlstoldes (Genista-like). A synonym of D. ulicina. 

D. glauca (glaucous). A synonym of D. oorymbosa. 

D. linearis (linear). A synonym of D. oorymbosa mimosoides. 

D. mimosoides (Mimosa-like). See D. oorymbosa. 

D. Uliolfolla (Ulex-leaved). A synonym of D. ulicina. 

D. Ulicina (Ulex-like). fl. yellow, solitary or clustered, rarely in 
umbels of three or four; standard broad. June. 1. broadly- 
ovate to lanceolate or linear, pungent-pointed, Ain. to lin. long. 
h. 3ft. 1792. (L. B. C. 44 ; P. M. B. Tv. 29.) Syns. D. genu - 
toides (L. B. C. 1552), D. ulicifolia (A. B. R 304). 

D. virgata (twiggy). A synonym of D. oorymbosa mimosoides. 

DEADLY CARROT. See Thapsla. 

DEAL, WHITE. See Pioea excels*. 

DEAL, YELLOW or RED. See Pinus syl- 
vestrls. 

DEATH’S HERB. See Atropa Belladonna. 

DEBREA A synonym of Erisma (which see). 

DEBREGEA8IA (derivation not stated, but pro- 
bably commemorativo). Syn. Morocarpus. Ord. Urticacese. 
A small genus (five species) of stove or greenhouse shrubs 
or trees, natives of tropical and snb -tropical Asia and 
Africa. Flowers monoecious or dioecious, in capitate, 
sessile, panicled or spicate clusters ; males having three 
to five sepals and potals ; females having a fleshy 
receptacle and an ovoid or obovoid perianth, succulent in 
fruit. Leaves alternate, serrated, three-nerved ; stipules 
bifid. Only one species has been introduced. It requires 
ordinary greenhouse treatment. 

D. velutina (velvety), /f., sepals four ; heads in short, dichotomous 
cymes, fr. red or yellow^ about the size of a pea, in shortly- 
stalked heads. 1. stalked, linear- or oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, 
serrulated, rounded at base, 4in. to 7in. long, smooth or scabrid 
above, white- or ashy-tomentoee beneath, h. 6ft. to 9ft. Sub- 
tropical Himalaya, Ac., 1896. (R. H. 1896, p. 321, f. 118.) 

DECABELONE. This genus includes three species, 
one being a native of Angola and the others South African. 
Flowers large, solitary or twin, shortly pedicellate; calyx 
segments five, acute ; corolla tnbnlar-campannlate, Blightly 
incurved, marbled and spotted within, broadly five-lobed ; 
corona dnplex, the outer one of ten lobes, the inner of five 
scales. Stems dwarf, with six to twelve very elevated ribs. 

DECAXSNEA. To the species described on p. 449, 
Vol. I., the following should be added : 

D. Fargesil (Farge’s). fl. in axillary, loosely paniculate, erect 
racemes; pedicels much shorter than the flowers, fr. azure- 
blue, pendent, cylindrical. 1. long-petiolate ; leaflets six to ten 
pairs, stalked, membranous, ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, entire, 
glaucous, slightly powdered. Su-tchuen. Plant woody, erect, 
with fragile branches. 

DECAX8NEA (of Brongniart). A synonym of 
Prescott ia (which see). 

DECAZSHEA (of Bindley). A synonym of Tropidia 
(which see). 
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DECASCHISTIA (from deka. ten, schistos, divided ; in 
allusion to the ten bracteoles, tne ten -celled ovary, the 
ten-branched style, and the ten-valved capsule). Ord. 
Malvaceae. A small genus (four or five species) of 
stove shrubs, natives of India and Birina. Flowers shortly 
pedunculate, axillary or clustered and terminal ; sepals and 

8 e tala five, connate below, the latter adnate to the tube of 
tie stamens ; bracteoles ten. Leaves entire or lobed. Only 
one species has, been introduced. For culture, see 
Hibiscus. 

D. fidfolla (Ficus-leaved). Jl. coppery-red. merging into yellow, 
with a rosy spot at the base, 3in. or more in diameter. 1. three- 
lobed, cuneate at base ; lobes toothed, hoary beneath. Birina, 
1888. A handsome shrub. 

DECASPEHMUM. A synonym of Nelitrls (which 
see). 

DECASPORA. A synonym of Trochooarpa (which 
see). 

DECODON. Included under Nessea (which see). 
DECOSTEA. A synonym of Griselinia (which see). 

DECUMARIA. Forsythia (of Walter) is identical with 
this genus. 

DEER GRASS. See Rhexia virginica. 

DEFINITE. Constant, fixod, or limited in number; 
stamens are said to be Definite when thoy do not oxcoed a 
score. 

DELAIRIA S€ AUDENS. A synonym of Senecio 
mikanioides (which see). 

DEUMA. Leontoglossum is synonymous with this 
monotypic genus. 

DELPHINIUM. This genus comprises about forty 
species, distributed over the North temperate zone. For 
the herbaceous border there are no brighter or more 
easily grown plants than the hybrid perennial Larkspurs, 
provided the soil is fairly rich and there is an abundance 
of water during the growing season. After the first 
flush of beauty is over, it is a good plan to cut the plants 
right down. Further blossoms will then be produced, 
which, if not so fine as those first seen, will tend to 
prolong the season of beauty of these useful, hardy plants. 
These Delphiniums should be planted in early spring, 
and whother used in the border, as already suggested, in 
the beds, or in the shrubbery, they are equally effective 
when in flower. When planting the crown should be 
kept about 2in. beneath the surface. 

To the species and varieties described on pp. 450-1, 
Vol. I., the following should be added : 

D. armeniacnm (Armenian). Jl. azure-blue. Armenia, 1894. 
This plant closely resembles D. Ajaeis, but is more robust. 

D. asureum album (white). A. creamy-white, in long, wand- 
like racemes. 1. large, deeply three- to five-parted, the divisions 
cleft Into narrow lobes. Stems 2ft. to 3ft high. North America, 
1882. 

D. Walkeri (Walker’s).* Jl. lin. or more in 

diameter ; sepals pale blue, striped with darker blue ; petals dull 
yellowish, tipped with brown ; peduncles 3in. to 4in. long, one- 
flowered. 1. orbicular, three- to five-lobed ; lobes tabulate. 
Kashmir, 1885. A dwarf, rockwork plant. (B. M. 6830.) 

D. oanoastoum (Caucasian). JL blue ; spur slightly incurved, 
about as long as the hairy sepals; peduncles long. 1. long- 
petiolate, l£in. across, cordate-orbicular, tripartite ; segments 
ovate, obtuse, incisely lobed. Stems 3in. to 4in. high, sparsely 
hairy, three- or four-flowered. Caucasus, 1880. There is a variety 
dasyanthum, rather larger than the type. 

D. chinenM (Chinese). A variety of D. grandijlorum. 

D. oorymboBUm (corymbose). Jl. densely racemose ; sepals pale 
violet, petaloid ; petals almost black, the upper one erect, the 
lower spreading, bifid, bearded. I ., lower ones palmately five- 
lobed, hairy on both sides, the lobes repeatedly three-lobed ; 
upper cauline ones petiolate or sessile, palmately five-lobed. 
Stems corvinbosely branched, h. 1ft. to lift. Eastern Turkestan. 
(R. G. 1059.) 

D. denudation (denuded). Jl. nearly lin. long, many, in much- 
branched racemes ; sepals yellow, with blue margins ; petals 
pale blue. /., radical ones 2in. to 6in. in diameter, orbicular, 
five- to nine-partite, the segments bipinnatifld ; cauline ones few, 
the uppermost ones tripartite. Stem branched, 2ft. to 3ft. high. 
Temperate Himalayas, 1870 


Delphinium— confirmed. 

D. hybridum sulphureum (sulphur). A synonym of D. ZoUil. 

D. nudloaule auranttaonm (orange-coloured). A garden 
variety. 188a 

D. Nuttalli (Nuttall’s!* Jl. white, with sky-blue spots on the 
upper segments, produced in branching spikes occupying about 
one-third of the scapes, h. 2ft to 2ift North America. 

D. peregrlnum (foreign). Jl. blue ; spur ascending, twice as 
long as the rest of the flower. July. 1. tripartite, the segments 
linear-lanceolate. Branches straight, h. lit. North Italy, Ac., 
1629. 

D. Specioeum glabratum (showy, glabrous). This is similar 
in growth and flowers to D. eashmirianum, but has larger 
inflorescences, and the flowers have longer spurs. Himalayas, 
1897. 

D. BUtohnenezkBB (Su-tchuen). A synonym of D. cheilanthum. 

D. tatstensls (Ta-tsien-lu). Jl. cobalt-blue. L much smaller 
than In D. eheiianthum (to which this species is allied! h. 2ft 
China, 1896. 

D. trollilfollum (Trollius-leaved). JL bright blue, lin. to Uin. 
broad ; spur as long as the sepals ; raceme loose, few-flowered, 
with rather long pedicels. 1. long-petiol&te, five- to seven-lobed ; 
lobes laciniately cleft and toothed, with acuminate segments. 
Stems stout, 2ft. to 4ft high, glabrous or slightly hairy. Oregon, 
1889. 

D. Vtride (green). Jl. loosely racemose; sepals and the long, 
stout spur yellowiah-gTeen ; petals deep purple. 1. palmately cut 
and toothed. Chihuahua, 1888. Annual or biennial. (G. A F. 
1888, i., pp. 149-50, f. 29.) 

D. Zalil (Zalil).* Jl. pule yellow, rather larger than a shilling, 
disposed in long racemes. May to August. 1. dark green, finely 
cut. Stem branching ; branches 8in. to 16in. long. Afghanistan, 
1887. An attractive annual, the flowers of which are extensively 
used, especially in Persia, for dyeing silk. (B. M. 7049.) 8yn. 
D. hybnduin sulphureum. 

Varieties. These are now very numerous, and are far 
superior in colour-range and general effectiveness to the 
olaer garden kinds. The following is a good seloction, 
varying from pale blue to deep purple, and all of stately 
growth : 

Albert Edward, deep plum, black eye ; Alfred Henderson, 
violet, white centre ; Aspiration, rich violet, white eye, semi- 
double ; Banquo, violet-purple, black eye ; Bassanio, violet, 
semi-double ; Beauty, pale blue, white eye ; Britannia, very deep 
blue, large white eye; Ceto, sky-blue, semi-double; Clara 
Stubbs, deep blue, white centre; David, deep blue, black eye; 
Duke of Connaught, bright blue, dark eye; Duke of Teck, 
bright blue, white eye ; Evelyn, dark blue, edged lighter blue, seipi- 
double ; Frank Holl. deep blue, white centre : Gainsborough, 
deep blue, with violet inner petals, semi-double; Geneva, 
sky-blue, white eye, semi-double ; Henry, deep blue and purple, 
white eye ; Horace, violet-purple, white eye ; James Kelway, 
violet-blue, white eye ; J. 8. Sargent, deep blue, shading to 
plum, with dark eye ; King of Delphiniums, rich deep blue, 
white eye, semi-double ; Lady Esther Gore, azure-blue, 
white eye; Monument, lavender, darker centre, semi-double; 
Mr. Crompton Roberts, rich purple and deep blue in com- 
bination, with dark eye; Mrs. Rushton, bright blue, veined 
rose, white centre; Sara, sky-blue, pink veinings and white 
centre ; Sir John Forrest, dark blue and violet-purple, creamy- 
white eye; Sir Walter Scott, purple and blue, dark eye; 
True Blue, gentian-blue, black eye. 

DELTOIDE8. See Snout Moths. 

DEMATIEI. See Mould. 

DEMETRIA. A synonym of Grlndelia (which 

see). 

DEMIDOVIA. A synonym of Tetragonia (which 
see). 

DENDHAGBrOSTIS. A synonym of Chusquea 

(which see). 

DENDRIUM. A synonym of Leiophyllum (which 

see). 

DENDBrOBIUM. Syns. Callista , Ceraia , Desmo • 
trichum , Onychium (of Blnme). Including Aporum. This 
genus is here revised in accordance with the admirable 
monograph published by Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, 
in Part III. of their ‘ ’Manual of Orchidaceous Plants.’* 
None of the Eastern genera of Orchids have gained so 
much prominence of late years as the various species and 
hybrids belonging to the deciduous section of Dendrobiums, 
and certainly none are worthier of consideration. The 
numerous hybrids, especially new introductions, which have 
been derivoa from the intercrossing of the various species. 
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Dendrobium — continued. 

are always sought after. These are now extensively grown 
for out-flower purposes. The exhibition tables also are 
adorned profusely with these gems during the early spring 
months of the year. 

With the more extensive cultivation of Dendrobiums, it is 
pleasing to note that many of the “ old fads,” such as grow- 
ing the plants on blocks, the absolute necessity of using 
charcoal for drainage, the hard-and-fast rules for damping 
the houses, watering, and their barbarous treatment during 
the resting season, are things of the past. Under the more 
generous and practical methods now adopted this section of 
plants is now grown far more easily and with better 
results than was the case in the past. 

The requirements now generally accepted in the success- 
ful culture of deciduous Dendrobiums are — first, to place 
the plants in as small a receptacle as possible, so that very 
little compost indeed is required, and that consisting of 
fibrous peat, with the whole of the dust extracted, and 
chopped living sphagnum in equal portions ; secondly, to 
pot immediately after the plants navo flowered and are 
commencing to emit new roots from the base of the growth ; 
and, thirdly, to give every encouragement to induce rapid 
and vigorous growth. The whole section requires any 
amount of strong light throughout the year. Onlv sufficient 
shade is required to prevent actual scorching of the foliage. 
In such conditions, and by maintaining during the day a 
high temperature in the house without resorting to 
fire-heat, rapid growth may be ensured. During the 
summer, at night only will fire-heat be necessary. In 
bright weather the plants may be liberally syringed, and 
every measure usea to keep the atmosphere at the 
saturation point. The plants may also be watered when- 
ever they become anything like dry. 

The lower ventilators should be brought into use early in 
the day, and closed again as soon as possible after the 
middle of the day. As soon as this has been done, and the 
outside conditions are favourable, the whole of the plants 
should be given a thorough syringing overhead. This 
operation should always be done sufficiently early to 
enable the foliage to become dry before the cool 
evening, with a lowering temperature, arrives. These 
conditions should be maintained until the growth has 
matured; after which the plants should be gradually 
removed to cooler and drier quarters, wheie they may have 
an abundance of air and every inducement given to enable 
them to properly ripen their growths. 

During the season of rest only sufficient water will be 
required to maintain the bulbs in a plump condition. When 
any indication of the shrivelling of the bulbs is observed, 
such plants should be dipped in water, which induces them 
to plump up readily, and they soon regain their normal 
condition. The proper maturing or ripening of the growths 
is one of the principal requirements for the satisfactory 
flowering and for the future well-being of the plants. It is 
not desirable to place the plants into heat too soon after 
they commence to push their flower-beds, as they are 
sometimes thereby induced to turn their flower-buds into 
side-shoots. They should be gradually brought into their 
flowering quarters, and more liberal conditions provided 
until the flower-buas can be defined, when they should have 
every encouragement to induce them to expand their 
flowers. 

This section may be easily propagated, if it is desirable 
to increase the stock, by the cutting off of any of the 
back bulbs that possess nodes or eyes which have not 
flowered, and placing them in a basket of sphagnum, or by 
laying them on cocoa-nut fibre in the propagating case. 
The breaks are produced from the side eyes : when the 
breaks get well away, root action commences at the base. 
They may then be removed by carefully cutting away a 
small portion of the old bulb with the new growth, and 
potting them up in the usual way. The potting compost 
should consist of finely -chopped Bphagnum and rough sand. 
Every encouragement must then be given by heat and 
moisture to induce a free growth. 

The extensive importations of the lovely D. Phalsenoims 
has placed this noble species within the reach of all. The 
variable characteristics have been enormous, and are now 
so familiar that they need no description here. D. John - 
some, the lovely D. atroviolaceum, and others, of what 
may be termed the New Guinea section of Dendrobiums, 
have also been extensively imported. These must be kept 
in the warm division throughout the year. Little moisture 
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will be required at the roots during the rooting season : only 
sufficient should be given to maintain the bulbs in a plump 
condition. With the evergreen section very few additions 
have been made, and those do well under the conditions 
previously advised for this class. 

To the species, varieties, and hybrids described on 
pp. 452-8, Vol. I., the following should be added : 

Do semulum (emulous). Jl. white, fragrant, Uin. across, the 
apical half of the segments sometimes- stained pale yellow ; sepals 
narrow-lanceolate ; petals linear ; lip very short, three-lobed, the 
side lobes acute, spotted pink, the middle one reflexed ; racemes 
terminal, lax, five- to seven-flowered. Stems terete, 2in. to 4in. or 
more in length, sometimes tapering to a long, thin base with a 
small pseudo-bulb, and bearing at their summit two or three very 
coriaceous leaves. Australia. (B. M. 2906 ; F. A. O., i., part ii. 5 ; 
G. C. 1895, i., p. 484.) 

D. funbolnense (AmboynaX A In pairs; sepals and petals 
creamy-white, spreading, nearly Sin. long, linear-lanceolate; 
lip small, yellowish, edged with dark purple. 1. terminal, 
oblong, acute. Stems jointed, bulbiform at the very base, four- to 
six-angled above. Amboyna, 1856 and 1895. A very singular 
species. (B. M. 4937 ; F. d. 8. 1211.) 

D. amethystogloesum (amethvst-lippedX A ivory-white, 
except the amethyst-purple anterior lobe of the lip, crowded, 
about lin. in diameter ; sepals and petals ovate-oblong, acute ; 
lip elongated, linear-spathulate, apiculate, convex in the middle, 
incurved at the margins except towards the apex ; spur long, 
obtuse ; column exposed ; racemes 3in. to 5in. long, many- 
flowered. January and February. 1. sessile, oval-oblong, sub- 
acute. Stems robust, sometimes 2ft. to 3ft. high and nearly Un. 
thick. Philippine Islands, 1872. (B. M. 5968.) 

D. anceps (two-edged). A greenish or yellowish, iin. long, 
axillary, very shortly pedicellate; mentum longer than the 
sepals ; lip cuneate-oblong, obscurely three-lobed. 1. lin. to Uin. 
long, lanceolate or ovate-lanceolate, acute. 8tem 1ft. to 3ft. 
long, stout, flattened. India. Syn. Aporum anoeps (B. M. 
3608 ; B. R. 1239 ; L. B. C. 1875> 

D. anosmum (scentlessX A form of D. superbum. 

D. Antelope (antelope-homedX ft. yellowish ; sepals ligulate- 
triangular, acute; petals long, antenniform, upright, painted 
sepia inside ; lip striped and speckled mauve, the square anterior 
lacinia having its abrupt apiculus short Moluccas, 1883. 

D. arachnites (cobwebby), ft. bright cinnabar-red, in fascicles 
of two or three, but sometimes solitary, 2£in. across when spread 
out; sepals and petals linear, acute; lip veined purple, snorter 
than tne other segments, sub-pandurate, convolute over the 
column at the base; column very short. 1. linear-lanceolate, 
acute, ltin. to 2£in. long. Stems terete, 2in. to 3in. long. Moul- 
mein, 1874. Very rare m cultivation. 

D. atroporpnrenm (dark purpleX ft. yellowish or pink, about 
Ain. long, sub-sessile in axillary, shortly peduncled, bracteate 
heads ; mentum as long as the sepals ; lip thick. 1. lin. to l£in. 
long, variable. Stem 4m. to 6in. long. Tenasserim, &c. 

D. atroviolaceum (dark violctX* A, sepals and petals creamy- 
white, spotted with deep puiple ; Up violet-purple inside, green 
outside, three-lobed; spike terminal, erect. Spring. Pseudo- 
bulbs tapering downwards, persistent, with two or three stout, 
leathery leaves near the apex. New Guinea, 1890. (B. M. 7371 ; 
G. C. 1894, xv., p. 113, f. l£ ; J. H. 1894, xviii., p. 65, f. 10 ; W. O. A. 
x., t. 444.) 

D. Augustes Victories (Augusta Victoria's). A synonym of 
D. veratrifolium. 

D. aurautiaoum (orange). A synonym of D. aureum auran- 
tiacum. 

D. aureum album (whiteX ft. very pale, nearly white. A flower 
of the typical species is shown in Fig. 32o. 

D. a. aurautiaoum (orange), ft. orange-yellow. The richest- 
coloured of all the varieties. SYN. D. aurantiacum. 

D. a. He nahalli (Henshall's). ft., lip white, suffused yellow* at 
base, where there are two reddish-purple spots. (B. M. 4970, 
under name of D. heterocarpum Hcnxhatli.) 

D. a. pallidum (paleX ft- sometimes smaller than in the type ; 
Up white, writh the exception of a yellow stain at base. Stems 
longer and slenderer. (B. R. 1839, t. 20.) 

D. barbatum (bearded), ft. white ; Up three-lobed, edged with 
long, flexuous hairs: racemes terminal, short, four- or flve- 
flowered. Pseudo-bulbs bearing six or seven lanceolate-linear 
leaves. Blrma, 1897. Allied to D. cUiatum. 

D. bloameratum (twice-arched), ft. yellow, with red speckles 
arranged in stripes, $in. broad, crowded on & short, sheathed 
peduncle ; lip golden-yellow. 1. linear-lanceolate, 3in. to 4in. 
long, obliquely bifid. Stem clavate, fusiform, or elongate and 
lft. to ljft. long. Sikkim Himalaya, 1837. Plant variable 
(Ref. B. 143.) Syn. D. breviftorum. 
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Fig. 326. Flower of Dendrobium aureum. 


D. biglbbum albo-marglnatum (white-margined). A variety 
having whitish edges to the flowers. 1892. (L. vit. f t 317.) 

D. bract eosum (bracteate). fi. purple, with a yellow lip, 
marked reddish on the front margins, grouped in capitate masses ; 
sepals triangular, keeled, the spur about two-fifths the length 
of the free part of the lateral sepals, rather blunt ; petals 
narrower, oblong, acute ; lip nearly spathulate, a little convex 
on the upper sides, much thicker at the base ; bracts nearly 
as long as the flowers. New Guinea, 1886. (L. ii. 74.) Syn. 

D. chrysolabrum. 

D. breviflomm (short-flowered). A synonym of D. bicameratum. 

D. brlabanense (Brisbane). A synonym of D. gracilicaule. 



Fig. 327. Flower of Dendrobium Brymrrianum. 


D. Brymerlanom hlstrionlcnm (actor), fi., lip having 
“sometimes a beard, sometimes none, like a comedian. 
Autumn. A flower of the typical species is shown in Fig. 327. 

D. oalamlforme (quill-like). A synonym of D. teretyfolium. 

D. Calceolaria (Calceolaria-like). This is the correct name of 
D . moschatum. 

D. capilllpes (hair-stemmed). fi bright golden-yellow, in short 
racemas. h. bin. Moulmein. A curious species, resembling a 
pigmy form of D. albo-sa nguineum. It succeeds on a block or in 
a basket. (R. X. O. ii. 169, f. 4-6.) 

D. carlnlferam lateritlnm (brick-red). fi.. sepals light 
jeflow ; petals white ; lip brick-red, with a yellowish front lobe. 

D. o. Wattll is now classed as a species. 


Dendrobium — continued. 

D. oarnoeum (fleshy), fi. lined with red, solitary ; limb of the 
lip emarginate. I oblong, rather obtuse, fleshy, mucronate. 
Pseudo-bulbs two-leaved, oblong, sulcata Java. 

D. obloropterum (green-winged! fi., sepals and petals light 
green, streaked red outside, and with broken lines of darker 
colour inside ; lip light reddish, with darker lines, the front lobe 
with a light yellowish border, the callus white ; column whitish ; 
peduncle loosely few-flowerea l. narrow-oblong, bilobed at apex. 
Pseudo-bulbs fusiform. New Guinea, 1815. (J. B. 1878, 196.) 

D. ohrysanthum anopbtbalmum (eyeless). A distinct variety, 
having no blotch on the lip, such as are seen in the type. 
1883. 

D. obryseum (golden), fi. golden-yellow, almost orange, with a 
few faint crimson lines on the side lobes of the lip, solitary or in 
racemes of two or three ; sepals oblong : petals broadly elliptic, 
almost as broad again as the sepals ; lip orbicular, pubescent, 
with a minutely fimbriated margin, obscurely three-lobed. the 
small side lobes rolled over the very short column ; spur short, 
obtuse. 1. from the uppermost joints only, linear-lanceolate, 
3in. to 4in. long. Stems terete, erect, 1ft. to 2ft high. Assam 
and Bhotan. 

D. ebrysooepbalum (golden-headed), fi. deep golden-vellow, 
otherwise closely resembling D. viriduroseum ; racemes densely 
many-flowered, capitate. Stems nearly terete, of a pleasing 
green. Habitat not recorded, 1892. 

D. obrysooropis (golden slipper), fi. golden-yellow, with a 
deeper lip, lAin. in diameter, solitary on short, slender peduncles 
from old, leafless stems; dorsal sepal and petals similar, 
obovate, concave; lateral sepals ovate, more spreading; lip 
somewhat pear-shaped, ventncose, velvety, the inner surface 
densely clothed with reddish hairs. March. 1. three or more, 
elliptic-lanceolate, pointed. 2in. to 3in. long. Stems slender, 6in. 
to lOtn. long, dilated above into flattened, leafy pseudo-bulbs. 
Moulmein, 1871. (B. M. 6007.) 

D. obrysolabrnm (yellow-lipped! A synonym of D. bractcosum. 

D. obryaotis. The correct name is D. Ilookerianum. 

D. cbrysotoxum Buawlssimum (very sweet-scented! The 
correct name of D. tuavimmum, 

D. dllatlim (ciliated! fi. lin. across, many in pseudo-terminal 
and lateral racemes * sepals and petals pale yellow, the former 
linear-oblong, the lateral two falcate, the petals linear, 
dilated at apex; lip deep yellow, streaked obliquely with 
reddish-brown from either side of the trilamellate disk, 
obscurely lobed, triangular, incurved at the sides, the anterior 
lobe yellow-ciliate. October and November. 1. sessile, oval- 
oblong, gradually narrowing upwards, 3in. long, deciduous. 
Stems tufted, 1ft. to lift. or more in length. Moulmein, 1863. 
(B. M. 5430 ; W. O. A. 454.) 

D. OQDleste (celestial-blue), fi. described as “ dark blue, fleshy, 
with the ovary and spur purple”; sepals andjpetals ovate, sub- 
equal ; lip obovate, blunt. Philippines (7), 1897. 

D. Coelogyne (Ccelogyne-like! fi very large ; sepals and petals 

S ellowish, mottled with red, the sepals 24 m. long, acuminate ; 

tie petals narrower • lip deep dull purple, the side lobes narrow, 
the midlobe trapezoid-ovate. 1. broadly elliptic-oblong, notched, 
3in. to 6in. long, very coriaceous. Pseudo-bulbs very stout, I4in. 
to 2in. long. Moulmein, 1894. 

'Du ooornlMOens (bluish! A variety of D. nobile. 

D. oompressmn (compressed! A synonym of C. lamellatum. 

D. omentum (blood-red! fi. whitish, with a strongly-marked 
cinnabar callus ; sepals triangular, acuminate, the lateral ones 
with a nearly rectangular cnin ; petals linear, acuminate ; lip 
deeply trifld, the side Lacini® falcate, er ct, the middle one ovate, 
apiculate ; column broader at the base than at the tridentate top. 
1. oblong, obtuse, bilobed. Stems sulcate. Malaya, 1884. 
(W. O. A. 174.) 

D. crumenatum (pocket-like! fi. white, lin. to 14 in. long, many 
on the leafless ends of the branches ; mentum equalling the 
lateral sepals ; lip having a primrose disk and sometimes pink 
veins. L 2in. to 3in. long, oblong, obtuse, notched. Stem 2ft. to 
3ft. high, stout, fusiform at base. Tenasserim, Ac., 1823. 
(B. M. 4013.) 

D. oaoullatum is a variety of D. Pierardii, 

D. O. glgantenm (gigantic). A synonym of D. primtUinwn 
giganteum. 

D. enenmerinnm (Cucumber-like! fi.. sepals and petals 
yellowish-white, streaked with reddish-yellow, about 4 in. long ; 
lip shorter. 1. terminal, fleshy, above lin. long, about as thick 
as the stem, ribbed, resembling a little cuchmber. Stems tufted, 
less than lin. long. New South Wales, 184L (B. M. 4619; B. Q. 
1843, t. 37.) 

D. Qumulatum (crowded! fi. rosy-purple, suffused white, lin. 
in diameter, collected into crowded, sub-globose corymbs ; sepals 
and petals oblong ; lip obovate-oblong, longer and broader tnan 
the petals, prolonged at base into a slightly curved, obtuse spur ; 
rachis ana pedicels deep reddish-purple. Autumn. L oblong, 
acuminate, Sin. to 4in. long. Stems tufted, slender, pendulous, 
I 14ft to 2ft. long. Moulmein, 1867. (B. M. 5703.) 
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Dendrobiuxn — continued. 

D. Curtisll (Curtis'V fi. magenta-rose, produced in short racemes. 
Stems tall, erect, slender, leafless ; younger shoots furnished with 
linear-lanceolate leaves. Borneo, 1882. 


Fia. 328. Dbndrobium Dearei. 


D. curvifiortim (curved-flowered). JL white, ljin. long, axillary, 
solitary, with a faint pink suffusion on the back of the sepals and 
a yellow line down tno centre of the lip terminating in a deep 
blotch in front. 1. l^in. to lfin. long, lanceolate, fleshy. Stems 
terete, 6in. long. Himalayas, 1895. 

D. cymbidioides (Cymbidium-like). fi. medium-sized, showy; 
sepals and petals oehreous-yellow, linear-oblong, spreading ; lip 
white, blotched purple near the base, much snorter than the 
sepals and petals, oblong-cordate, three-lobed, bearing on the 
disk tubercles arranged in two or three lines or series, the side 
lobes short, incurved, the terminal lobe ovate, obtuse ; column | 
short ; peduncles terminal, erect, loosely 
racemose, five- to seven-flowered. Pseudo- 
bulbs ovate or oblong-ovate, angled, bear- 
ing at the summit two oblong, obtuse, 
coriaceous leaves, longer than the pseudo- 
bulbs. Salak, Java, 1852. A rare species. 

(B. M. 4755 ; G. C. 1896, xix., p. 581, f. 90.) 

D. cymbiforme (boat-shaped), fi. straw- 
yellow, a little whiter on the petals, with 
about five purple stripes on each of the 
sepals and petals (which are about £in. 
long), and similar lines at the apex of the 
flabellateiy-dilated lip ; raceme axillary, 
two-flowered. April. 1. oblong-lanceolate, 

2in. to 2Ain. long. Stems terete, slender, 

6in. to 12in. long. Sumatra, 189o. 

D. dactyliferum (finger-bearing). fi. 
ochreous- white ; sepals lanceolate, longer 
than the petals ; side lacinia? of the lip 
long and narrow, going out into angles, 
quite approximate to the thick, square, 
emarginate, anterior blade. Upper parts 
of the stems covered with old, thickish 
peduncles, the lower parts full of roots. 

Habitat unknown, 1884. 

D. D’ Albert isii (D* Albertis'). fi. odorous, 
distinctly spurred ; sepals pure white ; 
petals emerald-green, long, narrow’, erect, 
twisted ; lip striped magenta-purple ; 
racemes erect. Stems square, tapering. 

New Guinea. A dwarf species. (G. C. 
n. s., x., p. 217.) 


Dendrobiuxn — continued. 

D. Dalhousleanum is identical with D. jmlchellum. 

D. Dearei (Col. Deare’s).* fi. white, 2iin. in diameter, on whitish 
pedicels ; sepals lanceolate, acuminate, with recurved tips ; petals 
oval, nearly three times as broad as 
the sepals ; lip oblong, obtuse, ob- 
scurely three-lobed, with a pale 
yellowish-green, transverse zone be- 
tween the base and the anterior mar- 
gin ; peduncles racemose. July and 
August. Stems robust, 2ft. to 3ft. 
long, the upper part clothed with 
sessile, oval-oblong leaves, 2in. long. 
Philippine Islands, 1882. (M. O. 

iii., p. 37 ; W. O. A. iii. 120.) See 
Fig. 328. 

D. densiflorum albo-luteum. The 

correct name is l). thyrriflorum. The 
typical D. denxitlorum is show’n in 

Fig- 529- 

D. denudans (naked). fi. usually 
white with red veins on the lip, 
sometimes yellowish with a green lip, 
3 in. to lin. long ; sepals and petals 
slender; lip much snorter; raceme 
(with scape) 4in. to 6in. long, droop- 
ing, many-flowered. 1. 3in. to 6in. 
long, caducous. Stems 4in. to 6in. 
long, sub-erect, clothed with broad 
sheaths. Sub-tropical and temperate 
Himalayas, 1897. (B. M. 7548.) 

D. dicuphum (doubly bent), fi. pink 
or purple, three or four in an erect 
raceme ; sepals acuminate, seven to 
eight lines long ; petals rather longer 
ami broader; lip nearly as long, the 
disk having three raised longitudinal 
lines ; peduncle 6in. to 12in. long. 
/. few on the upper part of the stein, 
3in. to 6in. long. Stems 3in. to 4in. 
long or shortened into a conical 
pseudo-bulb. North Australia, 1895. 
Resembles a miniature D. Phalce- 
nopttis. 

D. Diodon (two-toothed). A small- 
flowered, Cingalese species, of more 
botanical than horticultural interest, 
in cultivation at Kew. 

D. diseolor (versicoloured). A 
synonym of D. undulatum. 

D. orythropogon (red- bearded), fi. w’hitish-ochre and ochre, 
the keels on the mid-lines well-developed ; petals oblong, 
undulated ; side lacinire of lip white, edged crimson, much 
developed, blunt, rectangular, the middle one obcordate, 
toothleted, with seven thick, crimson keels on the disk, the 
two outer ones having short, crimson keels on each side ; 
column nearly white, with two scarlet spots at base. Sunda 
Islands, 1885. 

D. Fairfax!! (Fairfax's). JL white and green, purple on the lip ; 
racemes terminal, 4in. long. Pseudo-bulbs 3in. to 4in. long. 
New Hebrides, 1889. A small plant. 


Fig. 329. Dendrobium densiflorum. 
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Dendrobium — continued. 

D. Farmer! albiflomm (white-flowered). A, sepals and petals 
almost pare white; lip orange, downy. India. (B. H. I860, 
p. 321.) Syn. D. F. album (R. G. 596). 

. F. album (white). A synonym of D. F. albijlorum. 

• F. anrenm (golden).* Jl. clear yellow, with an orange-vellow 
lip, freely produced in rich racemes. Moulmein, 1883. A 
charming variety, of dwarf habit. (W O. A. ilL 99.) 



Dendrobium — cont inued. 

semi-circular blotch, resembling those of D. aureum in shape ; 
lip rolled around the column, oblong, full of asperities on the 
disk, and with a clavate line in front of the base ; raceme four- 
flowered, slender. Stem rather thick, much-furrowed. Siam, 
1887. 

D. ftmoatum (fuscous) A synonym of D. Gibsoni. 

D. Fytohlanmn roeeum (rose-coloured). Jl. rose-coloured, 
about l£in. in diameter, having processes on the lip of a rich 
purple. Birina, 1887. (W. O. A. 336.) 

D. Gallioeanum (Galilee’s).* fl. white with a yellow lip, 
resembling those of D. thyrrijlorum ; petals much broader 
than the sepals, slightly crisped on the margins; lip very 
broadly cordate-ovate, with a fringed margin. Birina, 1890. A 
beautiful plant. (L. vi., t 241.) 

D. glomeratmn (clnsteredX A disposed in short, dense, axillary 


xv., p. 653, f. 80.) 

D. glomerlflorum (cluktered-flowered). Jl of a pale rose-colour, 
small and insignificant, disposed in dense clusters of five or less 
on each stem. Habitat not recorded, 1895. 


-Fig. 330. Dendrobium Findlayanum. 


D. Flndlayandto. An illustration of this erect species is given 
in Fig. 330. 

D. Flabellum (fair). A synonym of D. Macrcti. 

D. formosum Berkeley! (Berkeley’s). Jl. scentless, more 
funnel-shaped than those of the type ; petals narrower and 
shorter. Andamans, 1883. 

D. f. giganteum (gigantic).* A 6in. in diameter ; lip 2in. broad, 
with a bright golden blotch. Stems reaching 3ft. in length. 
Upper Birina, 1882. A very fine variety. See Fig. 331. (G. C. 
n. s., xvii., p. 369.) 

D. fragrons (fragrant). Jl. creamy-white, small, rounded. 
Pseudo-bulbs numerous, slender. Habitat not recorded, 1896. 
A species of little horticultural value. 

D. Freem&nl (Freeman’s). A variety of D. lituijtorum. 

D. Friedrlokslanum (Friedricks’). Jl. light yellow, with a 
darker yellow centre to the lip, where there is a dark purple, 


Fio. 331 Flower op Dendrobium formosum giganteum. 


D. Goldie! (Goldie’s). A variety of C. mperbicn ». 

D. graoilioanle (slender-stemmed). Jl. of a dingy yellow spotted 
with red, the spur or pouch shorter, broader, and more curved, 
and the racemes shorter, than in I). Kinaianum (which this 
species closely resembles in habit). 1. ratner more rigid and 
broader. Australia, 1889. (B. M. 7042.) Syn. D. brubaneiue. 

D. Greatrlxdanum (Greatrix’s). This is described as “ a pretty, 
slender species, with white flowers and a large ovate labellum 
having a blotch of purple at the base and apex.” New Guinea, 
1897. 

D. Grlfflthlannm Guibertll (Guibert’s). Jl. larger and brighter- 
coloured than in the type ; racemes longer. 1. more coriaceous. 
Stems less densely tufted and more abruptly attenuated below. 
(I. H. ser. iii. 258 ; R. H. 1876, p. 431, under name of D. Guibertii.) 

D. Gnibertii (Guibert’s). A variety of D. Gn’Jflthianum. 

D. hamatum (hooked). Jl. l£in. wide, disposed in terminal, 
many-flowered racemes ; sepals and petals pale yellow, with lines 
of purple dots ; lip yellow, pandurate, with a purple stain on the 
front lobe. 1. oblong, acuminate, 5in. long. Stems slender, 2ft. 
long. Cochin China, 1894. 

D. Hanbnryannm (Hanbury’sX A synonym of D. lituijtorum. 

D. Harrisonlse (Mrs. Harrison’s). A synonym of Bifrenaria 
HarrUonict. 

D. Harveyannm (Harvey’s). tL deep chrome yellow, with two 
orange blotches on the lip ; chin short, emarginate r sepals tri- 
angular-lanceolate, acute; petals oblong, acute, fringed; lip 
round, a little involved at base, with strong fringes, a rough 
surface, and an obscure callus at base ; peduncle lateral, filiform, 
four-flowered. Pseudo-bulbs fusiform, 6in. long. Birina, 1883. 
(G. C. 1894, xvi., p. 593, f. 76.) 

D. HasseltU (Hasselt’s). Jl. pale purple ; dorsal sepal lanceolate, 
the lateral ones connate in a sac; lip linear, acute. 1. rigid. 
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Dendroblum — continued. I Dendroblum— continued. 


lanceolate, deeply And obliquely emarginate. Stems erect. 
Java (?), 1885. (I. H. 1885, 545.) 

D. Henshallil (Henshall’s). A variety of D. aureum. 

D. beroogloaenm (fence-lipped). Jt. similar to those of D. adun- 
cum, but with a more oblique spur ; sepals and petals delicate 
mauve ; lip white, with a mauve-purple, recurved apex, the basal 
part cup-snaped, hairy inside, separated from the front part by 
a transverse fringe of hairs. Stems slender, bearing lateral 
racemes at the top. Malacca, 1886. 

D. Hlldebrandii (Hildebrand’s), ft. 3in. across ; sepals and 
petals pale dull yellow, twisted ; lip orange, short, roundish ; 
racemes numerous, axillary. 1. 5in. long, l£in. wide. Stems 2ft. 
long. Birma, 1894. Cultivated plants of this species, which is 
allied to D. tortile, exhibit some variation in colour. (B. M. 
7453.) 

D. MUM (Hill’s). A variety of D. speciosum. 

D. Mrtnlnm (slightly hairy). Jt. bright yellow, streaked with 
reddish-brown at the sides of the lip ; sepals and petals about 
jin. long ; disk of the lip wholly villous ; racemes lateral, short, 
three- or four-flowered. 1. oblong or linear-oblong, liin. to 2£in. 
long. Stems terete, 9in. to 13in. long. Birma (?), 1898. 

D. Hookerlanum (Hooker’s). The correct name of D. chrysotis. 
(L H. 1873, 155; W. S. O. iii. 6.) 

D. Hnttonl (Hutton’s). Jt. white, bordered purple, solitary or 
in fascicles of two or three from the uppermost points ; sepals 
and petals oval-oblong ; lip obovate-oblong, with a deeper- 
coloured border than on the sepals and petals. 1. sessile, linear- 
lanceolate, acute, 31n. long. Stems slender, erect, 20in. to 30in. 
long, leafy along the upper half. Malayan Archipelago, 1868. 

D. Imperatrix.* This species is the largest of the genus, and 
comes near to D. Augustes V'ictorice. It has steins 7ft. high, 
and they bear relatively small leaves. The flowers are borne as 
many as forty on a spike on the leaf -axils of two-years-old 
stems and upon flower-stalks about 2ft. long. It is a native of 
New. Guinea. 

D. lna ndttum (incredible). Jt. two, arising from the base of the 
leaf ; sepals and petals pale yellowish, l£in. long, narrow linear- 
lanceolate ; lip pale ochreous, spotted brown, the side lobes 
square, obtuse, the front one lanceolate, acuminate; pedicels 
(including the ovary) about 2in. long. 1. elliptic, obtuse. Pseudo- 
bulbs tufted, fusiform-ovate, narrowed at apex into a slender 
brownish leaf stalk 3in. to 4in. long: New Guinea, 1886. A 
singular species. 

D. infiatnm (inflated). Jt. white, about lin. long, with a 
yellow blotch on the lip, disposed in short, few-flowered racemes. 
1. lin. long. Stems slender, 6in. long. Java, 1895. A species of 
the section Fcdilonium. 

D. infundibulum oarneo-pictum (flesh-colour-painted). A 
variety having a flesh-coloured hue on the lip, and a thick 
central line and a few streaks on the sides. 1885. 



Fio. 332. Dbndrobium infundibulum Jamesianum. 


D. L Jamesianum (James Veitch’s). The correct name of 
D. Jamcsianum. See Fig. 332. 


D. L omatiMlmum (very ornamental), ft. large, waxy, having 
brown stripes and spots on the lip instead of yellow. 1883. A 
grand variety. 

D. inversum (inverted). Jt. orange-scarlet ; sepals and petals 
linear; lip narrow, broadest in the centre, veined with deep 
scarlet. Habitat not recorded, 1895. A very dwarf species. 

D. lonopus (purple-spurred). Jt. deep yellow ; sepals triangular, 
the lateral ones elongating in a falcate chin ; lip marked with a 
few purple and red blotches, and with a rea hue along the 
thicker back of the falcate, spur-like extension of the disk; 
raceme short. Birma, 1882. 

D. Jamesianum is a form of D. infundibulum. 

D. Japonieum (Japanese). A synonym of D. moniliforme. 

D. Jennyanum (Zollinger-Jenny’s). JL yellowish outside, 
brown and varnished inside, having untwisted segments ana 
a broad three-lobed lip ; otherwise closely resembling D. undu - 
latum except in size. Australia (?), 1896. 

D. Johannls semlfuscum (half-fuscous). Jt., sepals yellow ; 
petals brown ; lip yellow, with reddish-brown borders and lines 
on the side lobes. 1883. 

D. Johnsonse (Mrs. Johnson’s).* Jt. 4in. to 5in. across ; sepals and 
petals white, tne former lanceolate, the latter longer and broader, 
sub-rhomboidal, acuminate; lip nearly as long as the petals, 
three-lobed, the side lobes white, with a large, purple spot at 
the anterior margin, the middle lobe white, purple at base, as is 
the ligulate, furrowed callus ; column white, bordered purple ; 
racemes ascending, nine to twelve or more flowered. 1. oblong, 
sub-acute, leathery, 3in. to 4in. or more in length. Stems erect , 
sub-cylindric, 5in. to 8in. high, usually two- or three-leaved. 
Papua, 1882. (R. ser. ii., t. 61.) SVN. D. Macfarlanei (J. H 

1890, xx., p. 177, f. 26 ; M. O. iii., p. 159). 

D. Klnglannm album (white). Jt. pure white ; racemes many- 
flowered, about 1ft. long. Pseudo-bulbs about 6in. long. 
Australia, 1888. 



Fio. 333. Flower of Dendrobium MacG'arthivB. 


D. Kuntsleri (Kuntsler’s). Jl. solitary, white, mottled with 
red, lin. long, very membranous ; sepals and petals lanceolate, 
acuminate; midlobe of lip gin. across. 1. elliptic-lanceolate, 
6in. to lOin. long, 2in. to 5£in. broad, very coriaceous. Pseudo- 
bulbs 2in. to 3in. long, fusiform ; branches long, stout. Perak. 

D. lamellatnm (lamellate). Jt. yellow, white, or pale pink, Jin. 
long, three to five in a short, drooping raceme; lip clawed, 
truncate. 1. few. ovate, lin. to 14m. long. Pseudo-bulbs 
pyriform, 3in. to 4in. long, proliferously branched. Tenasserim, 
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t. 53). 

D. Leeanum (Lee’s).* JL about lin. across ; sepals and petals 
white, mottled with warm rose-purple in the upper half ; lip very 
deep purple, tinged with green at tne base of the throat. Stems 
very tall, slightly compressed. New Guinea, 1891. Not unlike 
D. superbiens in habit and form of flower. 

D. leueolopbotum (white-crested). Jl. white, resembling those 
of D. baroatulum, but much larger ; chin small, acute ; sepals 
ligulate. acute ; petals much larger, oblong, acute ; lip trifld, the 
side lacinim triangular, rounded outside, tne anterior one linear- 
ligulate, acute ; inflorescence lax, more than 1ft. long. 1. oblong* 
ligulate, acuminate. Stems cylindrical, attenuated, many-leaved: 
Sunda Islands, 1882. 

D. lenoopteram (white- winged). A variety of D. euosmum. 

D. lineale (lineal). Jl., sepals and petals creamy-white ; lip 
veined with purple on the inner face ; racemes about 1ft. long. 
Stems 2ft. high. New Guinea, 1889. Allied to D. canaliculatum. 

D. linearlfolium (linear-leaved). Jl. white ; upper sepals small, 
oblong, acute, the lateral ones having two mauve-purple lines ; 
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Dendrobium— continued. . 

petals very small, nearly rhombic ; lip cuneate-dilated, or blunt* 
retuse or trilobed at apex with rhombic Bide lobes and a retuae 
middle one, the side lobes veined purplish-mauve. 1. linear, 
bidentate, more than 2in. long. Stem thin, slender, bearing 
numerous branches. Java, 1383 

D. Llngnella (small tongue). Jl. probably rosy, the anterior 

E art of the lip yellow, closely resembling those of D. aduncum, 
ut the lip is totally distinct in its double, lamellar appendages 
at the bask Malayan Archipelago, 1882. 

D. Loddlgeell (Loddiges*). A synonym of D. pulchellum. (B. L 5; 
L. B. C. 1935.) 

D. Lowil pleiotriohiim (many-haired). A variety wanting the 
red veins on the lip, and having short hairs on the basal lobes. 
1885. 

D. lnteolnm oblorooentmm (yellowish-spurred). JL pale 
. primrose, having greenish hairs on the disk of the lip. 1883. 
(G. C. n. s., xix., p. 340.) 

D. BKaeCarthice. A flower of this Cingalese species is shown 
in Fig. 333. 


Dendrobium — continued. 

D. maGrophyUum (of Lindley). A synonym of D. mperbum. 

D. nmoroetaobyum (large-spiked). Jl. yellow, fragrant, lin. 
long, two or three on a short peduncle; sepals and petals 
recurved, sometimes tinged with pink ; lip veined with purple. 
1. 3in. to 4in. long. Stems 1ft. to 2ft. long, pendulous, rather 
slender. Travancore, Ac. (B. R. 1865.) 

D. marginatum (margined). A synonym of D. xanthophlebium. 

D. MoGregorll (Sir Wm. McGregor's). Jl- three or four to a 
stalk ; sepals white, blotched with rose-purple ; petals white, 
with a rose-purple line ; lip having two large, blooa-purple side 
lobes and a yellow or orange, purple-veined, reniform middle 
lobe. 1. two or three, oblong-lanceolate. A 8in. Habitat not 
recorded. Perhaps not yet in cultivation. 

D. mesooblomm (green-centred). A synonym of D. amctnum. 

D. Mettkeanum (Lieut. Mettke’s). JL pale rose-coloured ; sepals 
and petals narrowed to thin, filiform tails ; lip also very narrow, 
with rounded side lobes and a lanceolate middle one. 1. linear, 
narrowed at base, bilobed. h. lOin. Habitat not recorded, 1894. 

D. Mlrbolianmn (MirbeTs). 4. about a dozen in an erect 



Fio. 334. Dendrobium nobilb. 


D. MaoCarlanel (Rev. S. M. Macfarlane’a). A synonym of 
D. Johnsonce. 

D. Kaorttl (Macrae's). Jl., sepals and petals ochre, spotted dark 
purple ; lip naving a very long stalk, with two long, wavy, plicate 
keels, the front lobe pentagonal, both sides running backwards, 
producing a sagittate appearance. Stem climbing, covered with 
narrow, Rgulate, one-leaved pseudo-bulbs. India, 1885. Svns. 
D. FlabeUum (R. X. O. iL, t. 118), D. pardalinum. 

D. ina^rmthnm (large-flowered). A synonym of D. mperbum. 

D. macrophyUum Dayanum (Day's). A superior variety. 
Borneo. 

D. m. giganteum (gigantic). Jl. solitary or twin, 4in. in expanse ; 
sepals and petals rosy-mauve, tinted lilac, tho eye (as well as the 
fringed lip) rosy -purple. Manilla, 1886. 

D. m. stenopternm (narrow-winged). Jl., sepals and petals 
ochreous-yellow, with dark reddish-brown spots outside ; lip 
yellow, with numerous dark brown dots on the outside ana 
rather pale markings on the inside of the mid-lacinia, the side 
lacinise marked witn a few brown lines, and narrow-triangular 
instead of irregularly square. 


raceme more than 1ft. long ; sepals and petals greenish-yellow, 
with darker lines, narrow, acute, the petals l±in. long ; oblong 
side lobes of the lip enclosing the column, greenish-yellow with 
brown lines, the ovate, acute front lobe having a pale disk and 
the borders veined with brown. 1. elliptic. Stems stout, 18in. to 
20in. long. New Guinea, 1890. (L. v., t. 215.) 

D. Moorel (Chas. Moore's). Jl. pure white ; sepals and petals 
linear-lanceolate; lip similar but shorter, ana with a small, 
triangular lobe on each side below the middle ; scapes filiform, 
bearing at their apex a raceme of six to ten flowers. Stems 
terete, 4in. to 6in. long, with three to five oval-oblong, leathery 
leaves at their apex. Lord Howe’s Island, 1878. A dwarf, tufted 
species. 

D. moaohatom. The correct name is D. Calceolaria. 

D. moulmeinense (Moulmein). A synonym of D. infundibulum. 

D. niveum (snowy).* Jl. snow-white with the exception of a few 
radiating light brown nerves on the base of the side lobes of the 
lip, and a few light green ones near the tooth on the disk. 4^in. 
across when expanded. New Guinea, 1889. A distinct and 
beautiful species. 
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Dendrobium — continued. 


Dendrobium— continued. 


D. nobile album (white).* This variety resembles D. n. 
virginalc, but without the primrose disk. A fine plant of the 
typical species is shown in Fig. 334. 

D. n. Amosiee (Mrs. Ames). This is a variety with very pale 
tips to the sepals, petals, and tip of the lip. The disk is 
exceedingly dark. 

D. n. Cooksonlanum (Cookson’s).* middle area of the petals 
very deep purple, their tips with purple borders ; bases of the 
petals hastate, thickened in the middle and velvety. 1885. A 
grand variety. 



Fio. 335. Dendrobium pendulum. 


D. n. elogans (elegant). Jl. larger and more symmetrical than in 
the ordinary forms ; petals broader, white at the base ; zone 
surrounding the maroon disk of the lip pale sulphur-yellow, the 
apical margin rose-purple. 

D. n. Sanderlannm (Sander’s). ft., sepals and petals purple, 
the latter white at base ; disk of lip covered by a dark blotch, 
which is surrounded by rosy-purple, except a small white area 
in front, veined purple, and with a white border to tLe superior 
part. 1884. 

D. n. virginal© (virgin-white). Jl. pure white with the exception 
of a tinge of pale primrose on the lip. 1897. 

D. nycteridoglossom (dark-lipped). Jl. produced in fascicles 
on the upper and ultimately leafless part of the stem ; sepals and 
petals green, striped very dark red ; lip green, with a dark spot 
on the disk, broad, triangular side lobes, and a very short, retuse 
central lobe. Papua, 1886. 

D. PalpebrflB (eyelids). Jl. French white, with an orange-yellow 
disk near the baso of the lip, faintly scented like Hawthorn ; 
sepals oblong, narrower than the oval sepals ; lip oblong, with a 
short, convolute claw, downy above, and with a fringe of long 
hairs near the base ; column yellowish ; racemes loose, six- to ten- 
flowered, produced from the joints immediately below the leaves. 
Late summer. 1. oblong-lanceolate, acute. Stems clavate, four- 
angled, attenuated below, 7in. to 9in. long, with three to five 
leaves at their summit. Binna, 1849. 


D. Papllio (butterfly). Jl. large, solitary, fragrant, pendent ; 
sepals and petals pale rose-coloured ; lip yellow, veined with 
purple, long-unguiculate, wavy. 1. linear, channelled to the Ixuse. 
Stems thin and grass-like. Philippine Islands (?), 1890. Allied 
to D. cruentum. 


D. pardallnum (leopard-spotted). A synonym of D. Macron. 

D. Parishii albons (whitish). /. white, with a blotch of 
crimson-purple just within the throat of the lip. 1891. A free, 
graceful, and delicate variety. 

D. Partheninm (Parthenium). Jl. white, with a purple blotch 
at the base of the lip ; sepals lanceolate-triangular, with obscure 
keels ; petals oblong, obtuse, longer than the sepals ; racemes 
two-flowered. 1. ljui. long. Stems thin. Borneo, 1885. 


D. Paxtonl (Paxton’s), of Bindley. A synonym of D. chrytan • 
thum. 

D. pondulum (pendulous). The correct name of D. Wardianum. 
See Fig. 335. 

D. p. assamicum (Assam). Jl. smaller but more brilliantly 
coloured than in the type. 1. narrower. Stems shorter and slen- 
derer. (B. M. 5058, under name of D. Falcone ri var.) 

D. p. glganteum (gigantic).* Jl. larger and stouter than those 
of the type. Winter and spring. h. sometimes 5ft. Binna. 
A grand variety. (W. O. A. iii. 113 ; F. M. ser. ii. 212, under 
name of D. Wardianum giganteum.) 

D. porenanthum (black-spotted-flowered). Jl ., sepals and petals 
pale yellow, the former triangular, the chin blunt, the petals 
oblong, obtuse, longer than the sepals ; lip white, ligulate, trifld 
at apex, the mid-lobe and borders of the upper part yellow, the 
side lobes blunt-rhomboid, the keels brown and purple ; racemes 
numerous. Stems strong, shining. Moluccas, 1886. 
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D. Phalamopsis (Phalapnopsis-like).* Jl. about 2in. in diameter ; 
perianth spreading ; sepals pale pink, with reticulated nerves ; 
petals rose-red, much larger, rhomboid-orbicular, acute ; lin dark 
purplish-blood-red, the lateral lobes rounded, the middle one 
tongue-shaped ; raceme loosely six- to ten-flowered ; Septeinl>er. 
1. alternate, distichous, 6in. to 8in. long. Stems tufted, 1ft. to 
lift. high. North Australia and New Guinea. See Fig. 336. (B. M. 
6817 ; G. C. n. s., xxvi., p. 556 ; L. 280 ; R 42 ; W. O. A. iv. 187.) 

D. P. hololeuca (wholly white), tl. pure white. 1895. (G. C. 
1895, xviii., pp. 192, 396, f. 72.) 

D. P. Rothschildianum (Rothschild’s). Jl. 4in. broad ; sepals 
and petals snow-white ; lip light pink, with darker lines on the 
disk. 1892. 

D. P. Schroderianum album (Baron von Schroder’s white). 
A. pure white, with the exception of some purple lines in the 
throat. 1894. 
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Dendrobium — continued. 

D. platyoaulon (brood-stemmed) A. straw-coloured, upwards 
of lin. long, larger than in D. lameuatum (which this species 
resembles), and differing in the shape of the lip. Philippine 
Islands, 1892. 

D. plleatlle (plaited) JL dull yellow, slightly tinged with red, 
rather large, solitary ; up curiously plaited. Philippine Islands. 

D. pogonlatee (bearded). A- small ; sepals and petals yellowish, 
the former lanceolate, acute, the latter cuneate-oblong ; lip 
orange, with a long mid-lobe, bearded. 1. linear-lanceolate. 
Stems fusiform, lit. high. North Borneo. 1886. A miniature 
plant, of more botanical than horticultural interest. 

D. pelycarpum (many-fruited) A yellowish, with purplish-red 
borders to the side laciniss ; sepals ligulate-triangul&r ; petals 
longer, ligulate-spathulate ; lip having roundish, angulate side 
lacimn, and a rounded, triangular, undulated central one; 
racemes many-flowered, loose. Stems 3ft. long. Sunda Islands, 
1883. 

D. primnlinum glganteum (gigantic). A- white, tipped pink, 
with a sulphur lip, veiy large, freely produced. Sikkim. A fine 
variety. Syn. D. cucutlatum giganteum. 

D. profusnm (profuse), /!., sepals and petals yellowish-green, 
with fine purple at the base inside, and purple dots on the 
toothed petals, the sepals ligulate, acute ; lip yellow, with a dark 
spot in the middle, the blade pandurate, the anterior part very 
broad, toothletcd and wavy ; peduncles seven- to nine-flowered. 
L deciduous. Philippine Islands, 1884. 



Fig. 337. Flower of Dendrobium pulchellum. 


D. pulchellum. Syns. D. Dalhourieanum , D Loddigerti . A 
flower of this species is shown in Fig. 337. 

D. pnmllnm (dwarf). A- White, cream-coloured, or yellow, lin. 
long, solitary, shortly pedicellate ; lip having a dark spot at the 
tip or veined with red. 1. 4 in. to Jin. long, orbicular to elliptic, 
obtuse. Pseudo-bulbs of one many-grooved internode lin. to 
l£in. long. India. (T. L. S. xxx., t. 31, f. a.) 

D. punotatnm (dotted). A synonym of Wailesia ( Dipodium ) 
punctata. 

D. purpureum (purp eX A* bright purple, about Jin. long, 
cylindrical, arranged in dense, spherical, sessile clusters, which 
are produced from the nodes of the old, leafless, spindle-shaped 
stems, of many years' duration, and usually 3ft. to 4ft. long ; 
bracts cordate. Moluccas, 1834. 

D. p. eandidulum (whitishX JL, tips of the sepals very bright 
green ; ovary pure white, stalked. 1887. (L., t. 98.) 

D. p. Moocleyl (Moseley’s) >1- white, tipped green, the tips 
of the sepals and petals less pointed than in the type ; bracts 
ovate, acuminate. Stems 9in. (? or more) long. Am Islands, 


Dendrobium — continued. 

ovate-oblong, obtuse or retuse, half -amplexicaul. Stems tufted, 
lft. long. Malay Peninsula, 1882. This species is not very 
handsome. (B. M. 6706.) 

D. rhodoptexyglum Kmerld (Emeric’sX “ A white line runs 
outside the mia-vein of the lateral sepals. The dark transverse 
blotch on the anterior area of the lip is interrupted by an 
amethyst-coloured bar. The anterior, apiculate bonier is pure 
white, changing then to straw-colour. Beichenbach, from 
whose description above is copied, placed this plant as a variety 
under D. pdyphUbium. 

D. rhombeum (rhomboidX A synonym of D. aureum. 

D. Ulmatiiii (Rimann’s). i, equalling those of a good 
D. tpeciacum, disposed in terminal, somewhat zigzag racemes ; 
sepals and petals yellow, the former striped pumle outside ; lip 
white, with purple reticulations. 1. oblong, 34 in. long, very 
coriaceous. Stems cylindric-fusiform, leafy above. Moluccas, 
1883. A stately species. 

D. robustum (robust) A • yellowish-green, marked with purple 
lines. Stems 2ft. long. New Guinea, 1895. This species is 
closely allied to D. Mirbdianum , but has less acute segments and 
smaller bracts. 

D. rutriferum (shovel-bearing) JL, sepals rose, triangular, 
blunt, the lateral ones extended into a long pouch ; petals rose 
at the base, whitish at the blunt end ; lip ligulate-pandur&te, 
with indexed borders, thus being saccate at apex, where the 
borders are denticulate; rachis rather short, covered with a 
capitate-umbellate inflorescence. Stem furrowed, as thick as 
a goose-quill. Papua, 1887. (L. iii. 119.) 

D. Sanderlanom (Sander’s). This species most closely resembles 
D. Dearei, but has larger flowers, and the lip is stained with 
purple instead of green at the base ; they are borne in axillary 
clusters of two or three. Borneo. 1894. 

D. sangulneum (blood -coloured) fi. solitary in the upper axils, 
about lin. long ; sepals and the broader petals crimson, except at 
the base in front, where they are marbled and spotted with 
crimson on a whitish ground; lip whitish, small, with some 
pumle lines and spots. Stems slender, about 3ft. long. Labuan, 


D. sarmentooum (sarmentose) A • lin. across, solitary or two 
or three together, produced after the leaves ; sepals and petals 
white ; lip white, with a yellow blotch and a few lines of crimson 
at the base. Stems very slender, 14ft. long, branched. Binna, 
1897. This species has the habit of, and is closely allied to, 
D. barbatulum. (B. M. 7527.) 

D. Sohrbderl (Baron von Schroder’s). An albino form of 
D. densijlorum. 

D. secundum nlveum (snowy) A- White, with the exception 
of an orange tip to the lip. Stem shorter than in the common 
form. 

D. signatum (preserved). Jf., chin very blunt-angled ; sepals 
sulphur, ligulate, acute, reflexed ; petals white to lightest ochre, 
broader, acute, reflexed ; lip shouldered at base, nearly square 
and narrow, suddenly enlarged, the disk marked with a blotch 
and four lines of brown * column light green, with some mauve 
lines ; inflorescence one-flowered. Siam, 1884. 

D. Smllllse. A • purplish-rose, small, produced in dense racemes 
2in. to 3in. long from the uppermost nodes. 1. 2in. to 4in. long. 
Stems lft. to aft. long, thick. Queensland, 1888. More interesting 
than beautiful. (F. A. O. i., pt. vii., t. 2.) 

D. spedosiBSimum (very showy)* A-, pure white, about 24in. 
across, with a deep orange-red blotch on the lip, resembling 
those of D. formosum (to which this species bears great resem- 
blance). Stems 5ft. to 6ft. high, slender. Borneo, 1896. 

D. ftpeoioaum Banoroftlanum (Bancroft’s), yl sepals and 
petals white ; petals longer and narrower than in tne type ; lip 
paler, with a few purple spots at base. Stems slenderer. 


D. spcotabile i 

duced in 

irregulars . ... D , 

wavy tail, the latter narrower ; lip white with purple veins, the 
side lobes erect, hood-like, the front one elongated. New 
Guinea. (G. C. Dec. 30, 1899, p. 491, f. 162.) 


Dt Stratlotea (soldier) • JL of a good size, very peculiar ; sepals 
ivory-white, lanceolate, acuminate, rolled back; petals pale 
green, longer than the sepals, narrow-linear, twisted, quite erect ; 
up cream-coloured, veined violet, three-lobed, the front lobe 
ovate, acute ; racemes numerous. 1. rather short, oblong. Pseudo- 
bulbs long, fusiform. Sunda Islands, 1886. A remarkable and 
handsome species. (G. C. n. s., xxvi., p. 177 ; L H. 602 ; 
L., t. 43.) 


D. revolntnm (revolute) /!. solitary, axillary, Jin. long ; sepals 
and petals -white, reflexed upwards, lanceolate, acute, nearly 
equal ; lip bright yellow-green, nearly quadrate, convex ; disk 
with threj furrows and red bands ; bracts caducous. July. 
1. numerous, distichous, lin. to 2in. long, oblong or linear- or 


D. Btrebloceras (twisted-horned). A, sepals green, nerved 
brown on the inner side at base, ligulate, acute, twisted, un- 
dulated ; petals dark cinnamon-brown, margined green, longer, 
linear, acute, twisted four times ; lip green, brown, white, and 
mauve-purple, the side lacinise oblique, oblong, truncate ; column 
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Dendrobium — continued. 

white, minutely spotted brown ; inflorescence eight-flowered. 
Sun da Islands, 1887. 


Dendrobium — continued. 

ligulate, reddish lines running from the base to the middle of 
the lip. Birina, 1885. 


D. s. Rimirtfimun (Boss'). Jl. white ; petals tinged with green ; 
lip and sepals at length yellowish. 1888. 

D. euavlMdmum is a variety of D. chrysotoxum. 

D. rabolAuaum (nearly closed). Jl. of a brilliant orange-colour, 
Jin. long ; racemes short, few-flowered. 1. oblong, about lin. 
long. Stems slender, lift. long. Moluccas, 1894. A curious 
species. 

D. suleatum polyanthum (many-flowered). Jl. buff-yellow, the 
lip orange, with two crimson blotches ; racemes sub-globose, about 
fourteen-flowered ; peduncle erect from an upper axil, then 
arching over/ l. ovate-oblong, acute or shortly acuminate jBeven- 
nerved, sub-cordate at base, 3in. to 4±in. long. 1887. Ibis is 
merely the properly developed condition of the species, Lindley’s 
original description having been based on a poor specimen. 

D. Sunmerl (Sumner’s). Jl. pink, few, distant ; sepals and petals 
4 in. long ; lip shorter, the claw much dilated from the base and 
expanded into broadly ovate lateral lobes; raceme (with 
peduncle) about 8in. long. I . Sin. to 4in. long. Stems lilt, to 
2ft. long. Australia. 

D. snperbum Burke! (Burke’s!* ft. white, with two light 
blush-rose cheeks on the base of tne disk of the yellowish-white 
lip. 1884. A fine variety. 

D. tetragonum (quadrangular). Jl. 3in. to 4in. across ; sepals 
yellow, spotted rea, the dorsal one narrow-subulate, the lateral 
ones lanceolate, much broader at the base than the dorsal one ; 
petals white, streaked red, linear, shorter and narrower than the 
sepals ; lip white, transversely barred red, broadly ovate, api- 
culate, obscurely tbree-lobed. with two white lamellae between 
the side lobes ; raceme few-flowered. 1. in pairs at the summit 
of the stem, spreading, oblong or elliptic-lanceolate. Stems 
pendulous, acutely four-angled, 8in. to loin, or more in length, 
attenuated to a slender footstalk which is pseudo-bulbous at 
base. Australia, 1838. (B. M. 5956.) 

D. thyrslfloram (thyrse-flowered). The correct name of the 
plant described on p. 453, Vol. L, as D. densijlonim albo-luteum. 

D. 1 Walkerianum (Walker’s). Jl. larger, racemes stronger, 
and stems longer, than in the type. (W. S. O. iii. 2L) 

D. transparent* album (white! JL wholly white. 1888. 

D. Treacherlanum (Treach er’s) /?. pale rose-red, two or three 
to a scape, sub-erect, upwards of liui. long ; sepals narrow-lanceo- 
late, the dorsal one straight, the lateral ones connate in a gibbosity 
or spur striped with red ; petals like the dorsal sepal ; lip darker 
red and shorter than the petals, three-lobed. July. 1. in pairs, 
3in. to 4in. long, Jin. to Jin. broad, linear-oblong. Pseudo-bulbs 
brownish-green, stained red. Borneo, 1880. (B. M. 6591; 

W. O. A. vi. 28a) 

D. trigonopus (triangular -columned). (L golden-yellow ; sepals 
ligulate, acuminate, keeled on the middle ; petals broader and 
shorter ; claw of the lip rather long, dilated into a broad lamina 
whose lateral segments are nearly square ; column triangular- 
pandurate. 1. thick, papery, dull green, rather rough, slightly 
hirsute at back. Birma, 1887. 

D. undulatum (wavy! Jl., sepals and petals dingy brown, 
usually bordered with yellow, very similar, about lin. long ; lip 
shorter than the sepals, the lateral lobes large, the middle one 
small ; racemes springing from the upper part of the stem, often 
above 1ft. long. 1. hilarious, 3in. to 4in. long, somewhat 
undulated. Australia, 1838. A stout species, forming large 
tufts. SYN. D. discolor (B. B. 1841, t. 52). 

D. Vettohianum (Veitch'sX A synonym of D. macrophyllum. 

D. velu tlnum (velvety) JL deep yellow, closely resembling 
those of D. carintferum ; lip velvety ; raceme lin. long. 1. lanceo- 
late, 3in. long. Pseudo-bulbs fusiform, 5in. long. Birma, 1895. 

D. v er at rlfollum (Veratrum-leaved! Jl. silvery-white, many in a 
terminal, elongated raceme lift, long, more compact than in 
D. Mirbdianum (to which this species is allied) ; petals spathu- 
late, lin. or more in length. 1. oblong, amplexicauL New 
Guinea. Sm D. August at Victorias. 

D. Tersloolor (various-coloured! Jl. at first greenish-yellow, 
afterwards c hang ing to a good yellow, tinged with purple on the 
outside ; petals at first pale green, afterwards sulphur-yellow ; 
lips passing from greenish to a very pale yellow. Assam, 1895. 

D. vexabtle (vexing). Jl. light sulphur-ochre, partly white; 
side lacinim of the lip marked with numerous narrow lines, the 
anterior lacinia sulphur, with an orange blotch on each side of 
the tuft of hairs, very wavy. 1878. Allied to D. Ruckeri. 

D. Victoria Bogina (Queen Victoria’s).* Jl. produced in great 
numbers from the branching stems ; sepals white, blotched with 
blue ; lip blue, oblong. Philippine Islands, 1897. (G. C. 1897, 

xxii., p. 121, f. 34.) 

D. wirginonm (maiden). This resembles D. infundibulum, 
but the flowers are smaller, ivory-white, with two thickened, 


D. WaWchlaniim (Wallich’sX A variety of D. nobile. 

D. Wardianum. The correct name is D. pendulum. 

D. Wattil (Watt’s! The correct name of D. cariniferum WattiL 

D. WiiHftwriawnm (Williams’! * JL large ; sepals ivory-white, 
the dorsal one and the ivory-white petals broadly oblong, 
apiculate, the lateral sepals triangular, the disk of the petals 
washed light purple ; lip purple, having an angular chin, standing 
upright, adpressed to the column, the limb roundish ; racemes 
about twelve-flowered, produced from the upper part of the 
slender bulbs. New Guinea, 1886. (G. C. n. a, xxvi., p. 173; 
W. O. A. 252.) 

Other species in cultivation at Kew and elsewhere, but not of 

f eneral horticultural interest, are: D. eulophotum , D. Fitzalani, 
). hainanense, D. hcrbaceum (syn. D. ramosissimum), D. linguifonne 
(B. M. 5249), D. lonchovhyllum. D. monophyllum (F. A. O. L, pt. vi., 
t. 9! D. Moorcanum, D. Mortii. D. O'Bncnianum, D. panduratum, 
D. par cum (R. X. O., t. 169), D. auadrilobum, D. signatum, 
D. strongylanthum, D. stuporum, and D. terminals. 


From the first, the nomenclature of hybrid Dendrobiums 
has been in a state of confusion, owing to distinctive names 
having been given to plants derived from the same 
parentage. We,‘ therefore, give a list of names with 
parentage as recorded. 


Adrcuta 

jBvmas 

Ainsworth# 

Ainsworthii Cyphers var. 
Ainsworthii intertextum 
Alcippe 

Andromeda 

Apollo grandijlorum 

Armstrongi 

Aspasia 

Astrota 

Aurora 

Baekhousei 

Benita 

Berkeleyi 

Bryan 

Burberryanum 

burfordienm 

Castiope 

cheUenhamense 

ehlorostele 

chrysodiscus 

Clio 

Clytie 

Cordelia 

Cordelia Jlavescens 

Comingianum 

crepidato-nobile 

Curtisii 

Cybele 

Cybele nobilius 

dellense 

Dido 

Dominianum 

Doris 

dulee 

Edithios 

endocharis 

Ethel 

euosmum 

euosmum virginals .... 

Euryalus 

EurycUa 

Euterpe 

Farmerii-thyrsiflorum . . 
Findlayana • Wardi • 

anum 

form oso- Lowii 

Galatea 


Pierardi and superbum (Veitch! 
japonicum and crystallinum (Veitch! 
aureum and nobile (Ainsworth! 
aureum and nobile elegant (Cypher). 
aureum Less var. and nobile (Veitch! 
lituijlorum Freemani and Wardianum 
(Veitch). 

Leechianum and japonicum. 
nobile puleherrimum and splsndidissi- 
mum grandijlorum (Cypher! 
aureum and nobile carnUescens (Winn! 
aureum and Wardianum (Veitch! 
luteolum and crassinode (Cookson), 
Findlayanum and noibile (Lawrence! 
nobile and thyrsijlorum (Backhouse). 
aureum and Falconeri (Brymer! 
Castiope and Wardianum (Berkeley! 
luteolum and Wardianum (Cookson! 
Findlayanum and Dominianum 
(Chamberlain! 

Linawianum and aureum (Lawrence). 
japonicum and nobile albidorum 
(Cookson). 

luteolum and aureum (Cypher). 
Linawianum and Wardianum (Law- 
rence). 

Findlayanum and Ainsworthii 
(Lawrence) 

splendidissimum grandijlorum and 
Wardianum (Lawrence). 
Findlayanum and Leechianum 
(Chamberlain). 

aureum and euosmum leucopterum 
(Veitch! 

aureum and uosmum leucopterum 
(Veitch) 

nobile ana lituijlorum (Corning). 
nobile and crepidatum (Veitch! 
Castiope and aureum (Sander). 
Findlayanum and nobile (Veitch! 
Findlayanum and nobile nobilius 
(Veitch! 

nobile Schroderianum and splendidissi- 
mum (Schroder! 

Findlayanum and Ainsworthii (Law- 
rence). 

Linawianum and nobile (Veitch! 
Leechianum and japonicum (Veitch 
and Cookson). 

aureum and Linawianum (Cookson! 
nobile nobilius and aureum (Lee! 
japonicum and aureum (Veitch). 
japonicum and Rolfece ros*um(Cypher! 
andocharis and nobile (Veitch). 
endocharis and nobile intermedium 
(Veitch! 

Ainsworthii and nobile (Veitch). 
lituijlorum and Wardianum (Veitch! 
nobvle and Wardianum (Lawrence). 
Farmerii and thyrsijlorum (Sander! 

\ Findlayanum and Wardianum (Ash- 
f worth! 

formosum and Lowii (Lawrence! 
japonicum and Rolfece roseum 
(Thwaites! 
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Hattonii and aureum 
and Linaicianum 


Dendrobium — continued. 

Gemma superbum 

(Winn). 

Harold Findlayanum 

(Cookson). 

Hebe Findlayanum and Ainsworthii (Law- 

rence). 

hesseliense Findlayanum and spUndidissimum 

grandijlorum (Burkenshaw). 

Holmesianum Dominianum and Schneiderianum 

(Hardy). 

tilustre chrysotoxum and Dalhousieanum 

(Veitch). 

Juno Linaicianum and Wardianum (Law- 

rence). 

Kenneth Bensonux and McCarthies (Cookson). 

Kingiano-speciosum Kingianum and sveciosum (Lawrence). 

Leechianum aureum and no6ue (Swan). 

Luna Findlayanum and Ainsworthii (Law- 

rence). 

Lutwycheanum Wardianum and splendidissirr.um 

qrandijlora (Lutwycn). 

melanodiscus Findlayanum and Ainsicorthii (Law- 

rence). 

Melpomene splendidissimum and signatum (Law- 

rence). 

Mentor primulinum and superbum (V eitch). 

mieans lituiflorumFreemanii and Wardianum 

(Veitch). 

Murrayi mobile ana albo-sanguineum (Cookson). 

Nestor Pariehii and superbum anosmum 

(Winn). 

Nidbe tortile and nobile (Veitch). 

Oiccnianum Linaicianum and Wardianum (San- 

der). 

pollens Findlayanum and Ainsworthii (Law- 

rence). 

porphyrogastrum Dalhousieanum and superbum Hattonii 

(Veitch). 

Rainbow Findlayanum and Ainsworthii (Law- 

rence). 

rhodostoma superbum Hattonii and sanguinolen- 

tum (Veitch). 

Raeblingianum Ruckerii and nobile (Pitcher). 

rubens Leechianum and nobile nobilius 

rubens grandi/lora .... sptenSidissiwum grandijlorum and 
mobile nobilius (Cypher). 

Sanderas nobile albi/lorum and aureum (San- 

der). 

Schneiderianum Findlayanum and aureum (Hardy). 

Sibyl bigibbum and Linaicianum (Cookson). 

specio- Kingianum Kingianum and speciosum 

(Lawrence). 

splendidissimum aureum and nobile (Veitch). 

Statterianum Bensonice and crystallinum (Statter). 

striatum japonicum and Dalhousieanum 

(Veitch). 

Thalia Ainsworthii and nobile nobilius 

(Lawrence). 

The Gem Ainsicorthii and aureum (Winn). 

Thompsonianum nobile Cypherii and cheltenhamense 

(Thompson). 

Vannerianum japonicum and Falconeri (Vanner). 

Venus Falconeri and mobile (Veitch). 

Vergile mobile and Ainsicorthii (Hayw ood). 

Virginia japonicum and Bensonice (V eitch X 

Vvucan Juno and Wardianum (Chamber- 

lain). 

Wardiano-aureum . . . aureum and Wardianum (Veitch). 

Wardiano- japonicum .. japonicum and Wardianum (Veitch). 

Wiganice nobile and signatum (Wigan). 

xanthocentrum Findlayanum and nobile (Lawrence). 


The following are natural hybrids : 

barbatulo-chlorops barbatulum and chlorops. 

Boxalli crystallinum and crassinode. 

crassinodo- Wardianum . crassinode and Wardianum. 

Donnesim Jormosum and in/undibulum. 

Leeanum Phaloenopsis and superbiens. 

melanophthalmum .... Wardianum and crassinode. 

Murrhvniacum Wardianum and nobile. 

Pitcherianum primulinum and nobile. 

polyphlosbium Pierardi and Parishii. 

rhodopterygium Pierardi and Parishii . 

Rolfeas primulinum and nobile. 

WattU in/undibulum and Jlexuosum. 


DENDROBIUM BEETLE ( Xyleborus verforans ). A 
destructive insect from the tropics, but nourishing in 
Orchid-houses, where it is especially partial to Dendrobium 
Phalmnopsis. Both Beetle and grub are destructive. The 

f >erfect insect (Fig. 338) is rather more than Ain. in 
ength and of a chestnut -brown colour. As the specific 
name suggests, it perforates the stems (Fig. 339), ana, once 
inside, tunnels in various directions, causing the plant 


Dendrobium Beetle — continued. 



By permission gf the Board of Agriculture. 

Fio. 338. Dendrobium Beetle (Xyleborus perforans). 

1 and 2, Beetle highly magnified ; 3, Insect natural size ; 
4, Infested stem, with hole made by Beetle. 


attacked to have an unhealthy look. The grab (Fig. 339) 
is white and footless. Plants showing signs of decay, ana 
whose stems are found to be perforated in the way shown 
in the portion of plant illustrated, should 
have such portions removed and burned. 
The check received will be nothing to 
the damage that would ultimately occur 
were the insects allowed free play. In 
bad attacks Dendrobiums are sometimes 
killed. This Beetle does not feed ex- 
clusively upon Orchids : in the sugar- 
growing countries it is destructive to the 
canes. 

DEVDBOCEILUX. Several 
species formerly included here are now 
referred to Platyolinls. 

„ ^ D. sqnalens (squalid). A synonym of 

FlO. 339. ORUB Xyloiium squalens. 

op Dendrobium 

Beetle in Or- D. vestitnm (clothed). A synonym of Eria 
chid Stem. vestita. 



DENDROCOLLA. A synonym of S&rcochilus 

(which see). 

DENDROLXRXUH. A synonym of Eria (which see). 

DENDROLOGY. The natural history of trees. 

DENDROPANAX. Flowers hermaphrodite or rarely 
polygamous ; petals five ; stamens five ; nmbellnles solitary 
or panioulate. Leaves simple, entire or rarely three- to 
five-cleft. To the speoies described on p. 458, Vol. I., the 
following should be chided : 

D. arboreum (tree-like). Jl. pale yellow ; umbels in terminal, 
simple corymbs ; peduncles lfn. to 2in. long. July. 1. simple, 
elliptical, 4in. to 6in. long, repand-undulated or obscurely 
serrated, h. 12ft. to 20ft. West Indies. SYNS. Aralia arborea , 
Hedera arborea. 

DENDROPHYLAX (from dendron , a tree, and 

S hulax, a defender ; in allusion to the habit of the plants). 

rd. Orchidese. A small genus of stove, epiphytal, leafless 
Orchids, natives of the West Indies and allied to Mysta - 
cidium. Flowers solitary or few in a raceme ; sepals and 
petals sub-equal, free, spreading ; lip sessile at the base of 
the column, the base produced into a long spur, the lateral 
lobes short, the middle one two-lobed ; column very short, 
broad; Bcapes slender, simple. Boots densely fascicled. 
Psendo-bnlbB wanting. Two of the species have been 
introduced. For culture, see Cymbidlum. 

D. Fawoettil (Fawcett’s). Jl. 2in. in diameter, several on a 
■cape, varying from 2in. to 23in. long ; sepals and petals 
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Dendrophyl mx— continued. 

greenish-white, lanceolate, acute ; lip white, with a slender spur 
Tin. long. Roots long, green. 1888. Closely allied to D. funali s. 

D. fUnalis (rope-like), Jl. greenish-white, 4in. long ; lip Sin. 
broad, about half as long as the subulate-filiform, straight- 
descending spur ; scapes distantly sheathed, few-flowered, lin. 
to 4in. long. Roots often several feet long. 1846. Syn. 
Angr cecum / unale (B. M. 4296). 

DENBROSERIS. Syn. Rea. Flower-heads usually 
white, mediocre or large, produced at the tipB of the 
branches of an ample panicle. Leaves alternate, petiolate 
or the upper ones sessile, often large, entire, lobed, or once 
or twice pinnate, glabrous. 

DENDROSPARTUX. Included under Genista 

(which see). 

DENITRIFICATION. This is a soil condition 
resulting from the removal of nitrogen. Whenever the 
soil is in a condition unfavourable to nitrification, there is 
danger that not only may nitrates not be formed, but that 
there will be a loss of nitrogen from those nitrates which 
are present. This loss is due to a piocess known as 
Denitrification — a process which is also dependent on micro- 
organisms. The Denitrification organisms flourish under one 
condition, which is directlv opposed to the corresponding 
condition favouring nitrification — namely, the absence of 
oxygen. Under that condition the nitrates may be reduced 
or changed back to nitrites, and the nitrites are often 
further reduced till thev lose their nitrogen altogether by 
having it pass off into tne air as gaseous nitrogen. 

Denitrification may take place, therefore, in waterlogged 
soils, in badly-drained pot-cultures, and in the inner 
parts of manure or compost heaps, wnen air is measurably 
excluded. An organic manure, therefore, which is 
effective for plant growth when applied in small 
quantity, may thus become injurious when made 
use of in excess. The supply of atmospheric oxygen to a 
soil is effectually prevented if the soil is kept in a satu- 
rated condition with stagnant water. This condition alone 
is sufficient to set up an energetic Denitrification, by which 
process the growing plants must considerably suffer. 
Professor Br6al furnishes a further excellent example of 
the active Denitrification whioh takes places in a soil kept 
saturated with water. He placed some garden soil in a 
percolator, and consolidated it by pressure ; the oolumn 
was about 15in. high. Water more than sufficient for 
saturation was then poured upon the soil ; when the water 
had ran through it was poured back again over the soil, 
and this treatment was continued for some time. The soil 
at the commencement of the experiment was in an active 
state of nitrification, and the drainage -water was at first 
rich in nitrates; but at the end of three weeks the 
nitrates had entirely disappeared from the drainage-water, 
though no water had been removed from tho soil. 

DENN8TJEDTIA. Included under Dioksonia (which 
tee). 

DENT ASIA - Bentham and Hooker include this genus 
under Cardamine (which see). One or two hybrids have 
been raised by crossing D. digitata , D. pxnnata , and 
D. polyphylla. The following may be described : 

tv willril (Killis’s).* A handsome hybrid between D. digitata 
and D^golyphylla ; it is more robust than either of the parents. 

D. pixmato-digltata (hybrid). Jl. like those of D . digitata. 
1. pinnate. Jura Mountains, 1889. An interesting hybrid, inter- 
mediate in character between the two parents indicated in the 
name. 

DENTZDXA. A synonym of Ferllla (which see). 

DEPARIA. The soil most suitable to Deparias, whioh 
are not very strong growers, is a compost of an open nature, 
formed of about equal parts fibrous peat, leaf -mould, and 
silver-sand. Special attention should be given to the 
drainage : deficiency in this respect is the principal cause of 
failure in the cultivation of these plants, which at all times 
require a liberal supply of water at the roots, but dislike 
syringing overhead. Tne Deparias should also be carefully 
protected against the direct rayB of the sun. They are 
usually propagated by division of the crowns in March and 
April, their spores being seldom known to germinate. 

D. MooreL This species, which is probably the prettiest of the 
genus, was formerly known as Cionidium Moorei and Trichocarpa 
MooreL A barren frond is well shown in Fig. 340. 


DEPRESSED. Oblate ; somewhat flattened vertically 
or endwise. 

DERXATOBOTRY8 (from derma , dermatos, skin 
or bark, and botrys , a cluster ; in allusion to the position 
and disposition of the flowers.}. O&d. Scrophutarinese. 
A monotypic genus. The species is a small, epiphytic, 
deciduous shrub, with a long, naked stem as thick as the 
wrist, and brown, sub-quadrangular branches. It requires 
greenhouse treatment. 

D. Saundereti (Saunders’s). JL 2tn. long, drooping in whorls 
below the new leaves ; calyx small, five-parted ; corolla pale red, 
tubular, gradually dilated from a slender base, the five short, 
spreading lobes yellow within ; anthers five. Winter. L 2in. to 
6m. long, rather fleshy, ovate or oblong, sub-acute, coarsely 
toothed. Natal and Zululand, 1892. (B. M. 7369.) 

DERMATOPHORA NECATRXX. See Vine 
Fungi. 

DESCENDING. Directed downward. 

DE8CHAXF8XA (named in honour of M. Deschamps, 
of Saint Omer, one of the naturalists selected for the 
expedition in search of the unfortunate Lapeyrouse). 
Syn. CampeUa (of Link). Ord. Oraminem. A genus 
including about a score species of mostly hardy, perennial 
Grasses, broadly distributed over temperate and frigid 
regions, and on mountains within the tropics. Spikelets 

{ >anioulate, often larger than in Air a ; plumes two, the 
ower one empty ; panicle terminal, sometimes narrow and 
dense, often lax. Leaves narrow, convolute -terete or flat. 
Two species call for mention here. They thrive in any 
ordinary soil, in moist, shady places, and may be 
propagated by seeds. 

D. CJBSpitoaa (tufted). Jl. silvery-grey or purplish : panicle very 
elegant, usually viviparous, 6in. to 12in. long, witn spreading, 
slender, almost capillary branches. Summer. 1. rather stiff, 
• flat, very rough on the upper surface. Britain. A handsome, 
tall Grass, forming large, dense tufts. 

D. flexuoM (waved). The correct name of Aim Jlcxuosa. 

DE8FONTAINEA. Linkxa (of Porsoon) is synony- 
mous with this genus. 



DESIGNS. See Bedding-out. Bedding Plante, 
Garden, and Landscape Gardening. 

DESMIDORCHIS. A synonym of Bouoerosia 

(which see). 
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DESMODIUM. To tho species described on pp. 459-60, 
Vol. I., the following should be added : 

D. Japonlcnm (Japanese). A synonym of D. podocarpum. 

D. nmbellatnm (umbelled). Jl. red, §in. to £in. long ; umbels 
six- to twelve-flowered ; pedicels short. July. 1 . , leaflets obtuse, 
sometimes grey-canescent beneath ; terminal one larger than the 
lateral ones, 2in. to 3in. long, roundish or broadly oblong; 

r tides lin. or less in length. Young branches densely downy. 

5ft. to 6ft. India, &c., 1801. Stove shrub. Syns. Hedysarum 
arboreum, U. uinbeliatum. 

DESKONCUS. About twenty-five species, all natives 
of tropical America, and closely allied to Badris , are 
included hereunder. To those described on p. 460, Vol. I., 
the following should be added : 

D. mitis (flexible). Jl., spadices slender, included; spathe un- 
armed ; peduncle 16in. long. November and December, /r. red. 
1. about 2ft. long, loosely distichous, long-sheathing ; segments 
seven to eleven pairs, lanceolate, acuminate, opposite or alternate, 
about 5in. long, l±in. broad. Caudex 3ft. to 5ft. high, flexuous, 
unarmed. Brazil. 

D. orthaoanthos (str&ight-spinedX Jl., spadix nearly 1ft. long, 
long-pedunculate ; lower spatne long, smooth ; upper one armed 
with straight, black prickles. 1. long-sheathing ; segments elliptic- 
lanceolate, 6in. long, liin. broad, unarmed or at length having 
scattered prickles. Caudex climbing, and, as well as the leaf- 
sheaths, very prickly. Brazil. 

D. pelyacanthoa (many-spined). Jl., spadix 12in. to 16in. long ; 
snathe double, the inner one densely prickly. L remote, 3ft. to 
4ft. long, very long-sheathing, tubercled or prickly near the 
petioles ; segments seven to fifteen pairs, broadly lanceolate, 
acuminate, mostly 6in. long. Caudex climbing. Brazil. 

DESXOTRICHUX. A synonym of Dendrobium 

(which see). 

DE8V AUXIACEJE . Included under Centrolepideee 

(which see). 


Fig. 341. Flowering Branch of Deutzia crenata flore- 
pleno. 

DEUTZIA. Seven species are included in this genus ; 
they extend from the Himalayas to North China and Japan, 
while one is found in Mexico. For forcing, the best lands 
are D. crenata flore-pleno (Fig. 341), D. gracilis , and 
D. Lemoinei. Deutzia « may be propagated by cuttings of 
young shoots inserted in sandy soil under a bell-glass 
in summer. 

In order to produce good annual displays of blossom, a 
rational system of pruning must be adopted. The best time 


Deutsla — continued. 

to prune Deutzias is just after the flowering period is over. 
The old, worn-out, weak and sickly growths should be 
removed to make way for younger and better flowering, 
shoots. 

Propagation is effected by seeds and cuttings. Seed 
should be sown in spring in shallow pans of light soil, and 
placed in a warm greenhouse. When the seedlings have 
grown about &in. or so they should be pricked off into a 
compost of rough loam and good leaf-soil, and kept moist at 
the roots ana overhead, aB insect-pests are somewhat 
troublesome if the plants are allowed to get too dry. In the 
following spring the plants will be large enough for putting 
out in nursery -rows. Cuttings 8in. in length strike root if 
planted on a shady border in the autumn ; or half -ripened 
shoots may be dibbled in sandy soil in summer, and plunged 
in a brisk neat in a close propagating-oase . 

To those described on p. 460, Yol. I., the following 
Bhould be added : 


D candidlaalma (whitest! JL snowy-white, about Ain. across, 
with a funnel-shaped calyx; panicles erect, many-flowered, 
hairy. L broadly lanceolate, somewhat fleshy, finely serrated, 
studded with minute, stellate scales. Habitat not recorded, 1882. 
(G. C. 1882, xviii., p. 173, f. 30.) 

D. o. flore-pleno (double-flowered). 1L pure white, double, pro- 
duced in short racemes. 

D. oaneaoena (hoaryX /l. whitish, disposed in terminal panicles. 
June and July. L ovate-lanceolate, cuspidate, slightly glandular- 
toothed, rough above, whitish-pubescent beneath. Branches 
slender. Japan, 1837. 

D. oorymbiflora (corymbose-floweredX f. white, small, in erect 
panicles. L ovate-lanceolate, acute, deep green, tomentose, 
somewhat rough. Branches slender, with yellowish-grey bark. 
Western China, 1897. (R. H. 1897, pp. 466-7, f. 139-40.) 

D. dlsoolor purpnrasoena (versicoloured, purplish! JL tinted 
with rosy-purple, small but numerous, in axillary racemes 2in. 
long. May. i. ovate, finely toothed, Jin. to Uin. long. A 3ft. 
Yunnan, 1894. (R. H. 1895, p. 65.) 

D. gracilis folils-anrels (golden leaved), A variety 
distinguished from the type in having golden leaves. 1889. 

D. Lemoinei (Lemoine’sX Jl. white, very large, much more 
numerous and decorative than in D. gracilis, disposed in small, 
axillary racemes. A hybrid between D. gracilis and D. parvi- 
Jlora. (G. C. 1895, ii., p. 360, f. 67.) 

D. parviflora (small-flowered). Jl. white. China. Hardy. 

DEVIL’S KERB. See Plumbago sc&ndens. 

DEVONSHIRING. An operation now known as 
paring and burning. Fortunately it is seldom adopted in 
the garden, as the practice of burning the surface soil is 
done at the expense of many valuable ingredients, the 
soil being poorer after such a process than before. 


DEYEUXIA (named in honour of Nicholas Deyeux, 
1753-1837, a French chemist). Syn. Lachnagrostis. Ord. 
Oraminess. A genus embracing nearly 120 species of 
greenhouse or hardy, mostly perennial Grasses, broadly 
dispersed over the temperate and mountainous regions of 
the globe. Spikelets one-flowered, variously paniculate ; 
glumes three, the two inferior ones empty ; stamens three ; 
panicles terminal. Leaves usually flat. D . elegans varxe - 
data is the only plant of the genus vet introduced which is 
deserving of mention here ; it thrives under ordinary 
greenhouse treatment. The genus is represented in the 
British Flora by D. neglecta , a rare species. 

D. elegans v&rlegata (elegant, variegated). 1. numerous, 
linear, 1ft. to lift, long, of a deep, bright green, bordered with 
creamy-yellow. Rootstock thick. New South Wales, 1884. An 
elegant foliage plant. 

DIACALPE FCENICULACEUM. A synonym of 
Aspidlmn fceniculaceum (which see). 


DIACRIUX (from dia , through, and akris, a point ; in 
allusion to the sheaths on the stalk). Obd. Orchxdese. Of 
this genus four species have been described : they are stove, 
epiphytal Orchids, natives of Mexico, Central America, ana 
Guiana. Flowers showy, loosely racemose, shortly pedicel- 
late ; sepals sub-equal, free, spreading, rather thick, petaloid ; 
petals Bomewhat similar; Up spreading from the base of 
the column, nearly equalling the sepals, the lateral lobes 
spreading or reflexed, the disk: elevated between the lateral 
lobes, two -horned above ; column short and broad, slightly 
incurved ; pollen masses four ; peduncle terminal, Bimple, 
with paleaceous Bheaths. Leaves few, articulated with the 
short sheaths. Stem fleshy, scarcely thickened into an 
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Diacrium — continued. 

elongated pseudo-bulb. Only one secies calls for mention. 
For its successful cultivation, it requires a light situation in 
a very moist stove. 



Diamond-back Moth— continued. 
with dark brown, with a whitish ochreous inner margin. 
The hind wings are grey. The larva is green, and may be 
found in June*, July, September, and October. Newly - 
slacked lime dusted upon the leaves in the morning has 
been found beneficial ; but the cultivator should endeavour 
bv every means to so stimulate his plants that they are 
.ble to grow away. A peculiarity of this Moth is that it 


seems to flourish equally well in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
America, and Australasia. 

DIANELLA. The dozen species of this genus are 
chiefly Australian, but some of them extend to tropical Asia, 
the Mascarene and Pacific Islands, and New Zealand. 
To those described on p. 46, Vol. I., the following should be 
added : 

D. dlvarlcata (divaricate). A synonym of D. revoluta. 

D. ensifolla (sword-leaved). Jl. white, greenish, or bluish, iin. 
to 4 in. long; panicle 1ft. to 2ft. long, cuneiform. August. 
L, lower ones 1ft. to 2ft. long, fin. to Urn. broad, linear-lanceo- 
late; sheaths long. Stem oft. to 6fL high, rigid. Tropical 
Himalayas, 173L (B. M. 1404.) 


eper blue than 
icle also looser 


Fio. 342. Diacrium bicornutum. 

D. bioomutum (two-horned). The correct name of the plant 
described on p. 512, Vol. L, as Epidendrum bicornutum. See 
Fig. 342. 

DIADENTUM (from dts, twice, and aden , a gland ; in 
allusion to the two glands at the base of the column). Syn. 
Chtenanthe. Ord. OrchidesB. A genus embracing only two 
closely-allied species of stove, epiphytal Orchids, with small 
flowers, natives of Peru and Para, and closely allied to 
Comparettia. D. Barkeri (Syn. Chsenanthe Barkeri) has 
been introduced, but is probably not now in cultivation. 

DIAMOND-BACK MOTH ( Plutella crucifer arum). 
The larvffi of this Moth, which has an extremely wide 
geographical range, are very abundant some seasons, when 
they cause much damage to Cruciferous crops, but ei 
to Ti ' ~ ~ - - 


Turnips and Cabbages. Dry weather is favourable to its 
increase ; while wet, showery weather has an opposite 
tendency. The Moth measures about Jin. in wing expanse, 
and is in evidence in April, and again in August and 
September. The fore-wings are greyish -brown, spotted 


D. longifolia (long-leaved). A synonym of D. revoluta. 

D. revoluta (revolute V ft. of a deep 
in D. ecerulea, about {in. long ; panicle 
and more spreading. August. 1. distichous and 
crowded at the base of the stem, as in D. toe- 
manioa , the sheaths with prominent keels, the 
two or three outer ones with scarcely any or very 
short laminae, the inner ones with narrow, rigid 
blades 2ft. to 3ft. long, the margins closely 
revolute. Australia, 1823. Syns. D. divarioata , 
D. longifclia (B. R. 734). 

D. tasmanlea varlegata (variegated). A variety having leaves 
striped with yellow. 1894. 

DXANTHEBA. Syn. Beloperone (in part). Of the 
eighty species included in this genus, two or three are natives 
of tropical Africa or Asia, ana the rest are all tropical or 
extra-tropical American. To those described on p. 461, 
Vol. I., the following should be added : 

D. bullata (studded), ft. whitish, small, fascicled in the axils of 
the minute, opposite bracts. 1. opposite, shortly petiolate, 34in. 
to 44in. long, 2} in. to 2{in. broad, elliptic, obtusely acuminate, 
slightly contracted at base, cordate, bullate between the veins, 
glabrous, dark green above, purple and pubescent on the veins 
beneath. Stem terete, fuscous-purple. Borneo, 1886. Stove. 
(I. H. 1886, 589.) 

D. peotoralla (pectoral). Garden Balsam, ft. distant, in 
branched, elongated spikes, mostly one-sided ; corolla rosy with 
a variegated throat, or pale blue, iin. long. May. 1. lanceolate, 
acuminate, or oblong-lanceolate. Iin. to 4in. long. h. 1ft. to 3ft. 
West Indies, 1787. Syn. Justicta pectoralis. 

DXANTHU 8. Of the seventy true species (according 
to Bcntham and Hooker) of this genus ten are found in 
South Africa, one in Siberia and North America^ and the 
rest are European or North African. An exhaustive mono- 
of Dianthus by Mr. F. N. Williams (in which he 
escribes as many as 238 species!) is published in the 
“ Journal of the Linnean Society.” vol. xxix. (1893). To the 
species described on pp. 461-4, Vol. I., the following should 
be added : 

D. Boisslerl (Boissier’s). A form of D. eylvcetris. 

D. (beautiful-zoned).* Jl pink with a purple, white- 


ng, 

led. 


dotted zone on the lower part of the crenate petals, about l£in. 
across, solitary, shortly pedunculate. June. t. spreading 

g laucous, linear or linear-lanceolate, acute or obtuse, keel 
terns numerous, leafy nearly to the apex. Transylvania, 1889. 
Rockery. (B. M. 7223.) 

D. cinnabarlnas (cinnabar-red).* /I., petals fiery -red above, paler 
beneath, covered with sessile glands; stamens not exserted. 
Summer. 1. narrow-linear, with very acute, rigid tips. Thessaly, 
1888. A fine species, suffrutescent at the base. 

D. ornentns latifolius (broad-leaved). A synonym of D. loti- 
folius. 


D. dlutlnus (durable), ft. pinkish-carmine, six to eight in a head. 
1. glaucous, 3in. long, linear, carinate, spreading. Stems 5 
tetragonal, h. 6in. Transylvanian Alps and the Banat. 


Stems simple, 
Plant 


glabrous. A very rare rockery species. 

D. Fontaneaii (Font&nee'). A synonym of D. spinosxu. 

D. Freynli (Freyn’s). A variety of D. glacialie. 

D. Gardnerlanus (Gardner’s). A variety of D. chinerm*. 

D. glaciallB Freynil (Freyn’s). It. purple, Jin. in diameter. 
1. glaucous. Bosnia, 1892. 

D. gracilis (slender). Jl. light rose-coloured, very pale beneath, 
sweetly scented, two or three on a short peduncle ; petals obovate- 
cuneate. L 24 in. long, linear, acute, flat, spreading. Mount 
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Dianthm — continued. 

Athos and the Balkans. Requires a sonny position on the 
rockery. 

D. granittous (granite-loving), fi. red or purple, solitary or 
twin. small. 1. linear, acute, three-nerved. Stems 6in. long, 
■leader, quadrangular. South-west France. A very dwarf 
species, scabrous below, glabrous above, found in the fissures of 
rocks and sandy ledges of granitic formation, in the Olive region. 
D. mlorolepl* (small-scaled), fi. carmine-red or in some forms 
white ; petals obovate-oblong. 1. gin. long, linear, obtuse, 
channelled, one-nerved. Mountains of Thrace. Plant tufted, 
dwarf, glabrous. A very distinct alpine — described as a sort of 
D. glactalu in miniature. 

D. pflnifolins (Pine-leaved), fi. lilac or pale carmine, small, 
produced in capitate cymes on long sterna l. l£in. long, deep 
green, aciculate ; radical ones recurved ; cauline ones one-nervea, 
apprised. Stems l^in. to 2in. long. Mountains of Turkey, Ac. 
A curious, tufted, scabrid a' pine. 

D. aempe r fl oren * (ever-flowering). A variety of D. chinensis. 
D. sinensis. See D. ohineniii. 

D. aplnosns (spiny), fi. white and pink, disposed in small heada 
Persian Alps. A bushy little alpine, very densely tufted, and 
spiny in appearance, although not really so. The correct name 
is A canthoph yllum spinosum. SYN. D. Fontanesii. 

D. superbus nanus (dwarf). A dwarf variety, growing only 
bin. In height, and covered with rosy-purple, deeply-fringed 
flowers. 

D. sylwestrls (wood-loving). The correct name of the plant 
described on p. 464, Vol. I., as D. virgineus. 

D. s. Boissierl (Boissier's). fi. of a pleasing carmine tint, large. 
Stem 2ft. high. Sierra Morena, Spain. Alpine ; requires a sunny 
position. 

DXAFEN81A BARBTTLATA. A synonym of 
Pyxldanthera b&rbulata (which see). 

DIAPHORA MEHDXCA. See Spilosoma Men- 
thastri. 

DIABIA. A synonym of Melaspbmrula (which see). 

DIASPINJE. See Scale Insect*. 

DIASPIS. See Seale Insect*. 

DIASTELLA. A synonym of Leuoospermum (which 

see). 

DIASTEMA (from dis , two, and stemon, a stamen ; 
in allusion to the number of stamens). Syn. Diastemella. 
Obd. Oesneracem. Of this genus fifteen species have been 
enumerated ; they are usually dwarf, stove perennials, with 
creeping roots or rhizomes, natives of tropical America, 
from Peru to Mexico. Flowers usually pale violet, purplish, 
or white, slender, in terminal or axillary racemes ; calyx 
five-lobea ; corolla tube cylindrical, the limb spreading, five- 
lobed , stamens affixed at the base of the tube. Leaves 
opposite, petiolate, membranous. The species introduced 
thrive in a compost of peat and loam. Propagation may be 
effected by cuttings of the young shoots, taken when about 
2in. or 3in. long. 

D. Lehmann! (Lehmann's), fi. white, spotted and lined with 
violet ; corolla lobes ovate ; pedicels shorter than the leaves. 
1. stalked, ovate, crenote. Colombia, 1889. Plant resembling 
Isoloma pictum , and clothed with glandular hairs. 

D. ochroleueum (yellowish- white), fi. yellowish-white ; corolla 
somewhat tumid at base; panicle many-flowered. August. 
1. rather long-petiolate. ovate, acute, deeply serrated, hairy, 3in. 
to 4in. long, lAin. to 2in. broad, stem erect, hairy-pubescent, 
slightly purplish, 1ft. to 2ft. high. Colombia, 1844. (B. M. 4254.) 
D. pictum (painted). A synonym of Isoloma pictum. 

D. quinquevulnerum (five-spotted), fi. Jin. long; corolla 
limb white, the throat marked with five rosy-lilac spots ; racemes 
terminal, shorter than the leaves. August. 1. long-petiolate, 
ovate or ovate-elliptic, membranous, pilose on both sides, 3in. to 
4in. long, 2in. to 24in. broad. Branches 4in. to 5in. long. 
Colombia. Plant dwarf. (F. d. S. 832.) 

DXA8YEMAVTHE. A synonym of Stenotaohmm 

(which see). 

DIA8TEMELDA. A synonym of Diastema (which 
see). 

DIATOMA. A synonym of Carallia (which see). 

DIBBACHION (of Regel). Included under Homa- 
lanthus (which see), the correct name of D. peltatum 
being H. giganteus. 

DICAIiYMMA. A synonym of Fodachanium 

(which see). 


DXCEETRA. Bleeding Heart. Including Dactyli- 
capnos. This {genus embraces about a dozen species, natives 
of North America, Western Asia, and the Himalayas. 

DICEOTRAOTKERA. Included under Asystasla 
(which see). 

DXCE2L08 (of Persoon). A synonym of Artanema 

(which see). 

DICHJEA. Syn. Femandezia (of Ruiz and Pavon), in 
part. About a dozen species are mcluded in this genus. 
To that described on p. 465, Vol. I., the following should be 
added : 

D. glauea (glaucous), fi. whitish. Ain. long; lip sagittate- 
remform, broadly clawea. June. 1. linear-oblong, ljin. to 2in. 
long, bluntly mucronate, glaucous beneath. Jamaica, 1837. Syn. 
Epiaendrum glaucum. 

D. vaglnata (sheathed), fi. white, very small. Stems long and 
flattened, with close-set. distichous, small-sized leaves. Mexico, 
1885. A neat plant, suitable for basket culture. 

DXCHILIJB (from dis, twice, and cheilos, a lip ; in 
allusion to the two-lipped calyx). Syns. Caly cotome , Melino - 
spermum. Obd. Leguminosse. A small genus (three 
species) of slender, erect, greenhouse under-shrubs, natives 
of Soutn Africa, with yellow, nodding flowers, and digitately 
trifoliolate leaves. D. lebeckioides has been introduced, but 
is probably no longer grown. 

DICHLAMYDEOUS. Furnished with both calyx and 
oorolla. 

DICHOFOGON (from dicha, double, and pogon, a 
beard ; in allusion to the two appendages of the anthers). 
Obd. IAUacem. A small genus (two species) of greenhouse, 
perennial herbs, natives of Australia and Tasmania. 
Flowers loosely racemose, solitary or fascicled in the 
scarious biaots ; perianth marcescent, persistent, not 
twisted, the segments distinct, spreading, the inner ones 
broader ; stamens six, hypogynous ; pedicels slender, often 
jointed above the middle ; scape often branched, leafless, or 
furnished with leafy bracts below the inflorescence. Leaves 
radical, narrow-linear. Rhizome short ; root-fibres fascicled, 
often bearing tubers. D. strictus , the only species as yet in 
cultivation, thrives in a compost of sandy loam and peat, 
and may be increased by divisions of the rhizome, or by the 
tubers on the root-fibres. 

D. Btrictus (erect), fi. scented like Heliotrope; perianth pale 
or dark purple, 14m. or less in diameter, the segments horizon- 
tally spreading, the outer ones elliptic-oblong, acute, the inner 
twice as broad ; raceme or panicle 3in. to 8in. long. November. 
I. 14ft long, 4in. broad, concave, Grass-like, sheathing at the 
very base. Stem longer than the leaves, erect, stout or slender. 
Tubers Jin. to Jin. long, fleshy. 1883. (B. M. 6746.) Syn. 
D. undulatus (R- G. it, t. 37). 

D. undulatu* (waved). A synonym of D. strictus. 



seeded. Leaves obovate or oblong, petiolate, coriaceous. 

D. Gutta, the only species introduced, was formerly known as 
Jsonondra Gutta, under which name it is described on p. 202, 
VoL II. 

DXCHORXSANDRA. Syn. Stickmannia. About 
twenty -eight species, all tropical American, are included 
in this genus. To tnose described on p. 467, Vol. I., thq 
following should be added : 

D. aoaull* (stemless), fi. deep violet-blue. 1. disposed in a 
rosette, nearly sessile, glossy, intense green above, marked with a 
considerable number of short, longitudinal stripes of silvery- 
white, deeply tinted with violet-purple beneath. Brazil, 1894. 
Plant almost stemless. (L H. 1894, 1. 19.) 

D. angustifolla (narrow-leaved). 1. lanceolate, acute, 4in. to 
6in. long, dark green above, marked with numerous transverse 
white streaks between the nerves, purple beneath. Ecuador, 
1892. (L H. xxxix. , t. 158.) 

D. Gaudlohaudlana (Gaudichaud’s). fi. blue and yellow; 
raceme Uin. to 2in. long; bracts ovate-lanceolate. August. 
1. obovate- lanceolate, 6in. to lOin. long, 24in. broad, shortly 
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. Dichoriaandra — continued. 

acuminate, woolly-villous on the margins; petioles Jin. long. 
Branches 1ft. to lift, long, simple, pilose. Brazil, 1847. Syn. 
D. ovata (P. M. B. xv., t. 5). 


Diokaonla — continued. 

D. Deplanohel (Deplanche’s). frond « ample, rigid, coriaceous, 
smooth and uniformly green on both sides. New Caledonia. A 
stove, arborescent species, of little decorative value. 


IX gracilis (slender), fi. blue ; petals obtuse ; raceme ljin. long, 
pedunculate, pubescent. August. 1. 6in. long, ljin. broad, 
lanceolate, very long-acuminate, cuneate at base, glabrous. 
Stem slender, almost simple, glabrous, h. lift. Brazil. 

D. mooalca (mosaic). The correct name of D. rmuaica. 

D. m. gigantea (gigantic). 1. broadly ovate, 9in. long, 5in. 
broad, very deep green, with lighter-coloured bars. Stems 2ft. 
high. 1892. A fine variety. 

D. ovalifolia (oval -leaved). fi. purple; panicle 2Jin. long, 

divaricately branched ; bracts 2im. long. May. 1. 5in. long, 2Jin. 
broad, sessile, oval, acuminate, glabrous, the upper ones oblong- 
lanceolate. Branches lift. long. Panama, Ac., 1846. 

D. ovata (ovate). A synonym of D. Oaudichaudiana. 

D. pnbescens (downy), fi. blue ; petals elliptic, with a short, 
sharp point ; raceme ljin. to 4in. long. 1. 3Jin. long, ljin. broad, 
lanceolate or oblong-lanceolate, acujninate, slightly petiolate ; 
sheath pilose-pubescent. Bio Janeiro. 

D. p. twnlenaU. fi. blue and white, in short, terminal, spike- 
like panicles. 1. lanceolate, acuminate, rich green, striped with 
white. Brazil, 1888. (G. C. 1888, UL, p. 557, f. 75.) Also called 
talmiensis. 

IX nndata is synonymous with D. mosaica (Syn. D. musaica). 

DICHOSEMA. Inolnded under Mlrbella (which 

see). 


IX dlMOOta (of Sieber). A form of D. cicutaria. 

D. erosa (bitten). A form of D. cicutaria. 

D. TAthami (Latham’s).* frond* tripinna te, narrow-oblong, dark 
green, coriaceous, 14ft to 15ft. long ; pinnae sessile, oblong- 
lanceolate, acuminate, lift, to 2ft. long, oin. to 8in. broad, with 
close-set, sessile, lanceolate, acute pinnules ; pinnulets oblong, 
obtuse, more or less lobed or crenulate. 1886. A noble, stove, 
evergreen Tree Fern, supposed to be a hybrid between 
D. antarctica and D. arborescent.. 

IX magnifloa (magnificent). A synonym of D. chrysotricha. 

D. obtusifolia (having obtuse segments). A synonym of D. 
adiantoide*. 

D. prlnceps (foremost), of gardens. A synonym of Cyatkca 
insignis. 

D. soabra (rough), rhiz. wide-creeping. sti. about 1ft. long, 
rough and very hairy below, frond* triangular or hastate, 
bipmnate, 20in. to 30in. long, 6in. to 2ft broad ; lower pinne 
hastate, 4in. to 8in. long, their pinnules quite distinct, the lower 
ones cut down nearly to the stalk into pinnatifld segments, hairy 
beneath, sort two to six to the lower segments ; involucre cup- 
shaped. India, Ac. Stove. Syns. Patania scaJbra , Sitolobium 
strigosum (of gardens). 

D. tenera (tender), of Martins. A form of D. cicutaria. 

D. tenera, of gardens. A synonym of D. apiifolia. 



DXCHROA (from dts, two, and* chroa, a colour ; in 
allusion to the two colours of the flowers). Syns. Adamia, 
Cyanitis. Ord. Saxifrage* e. A monotypio genus, 

consisting of the three forms described on p. 22, Vol. I., 
under Adamla, all of which are now regarded as 
forms of one species, viz., D. febrifuga. 

DXCHBrOMA (of Cavanilles). A synonym of Ourlsia 
(whifch see). 

DXCHHOBTACHY8. Caxlliea is synonymous with 
this genus. 

DZCHBOTBICHXUM. Syn. Tromsdorjjia (of K. 
Brown). This genus embraces five species, four of which 
are found in the Malayan Archipelago and one in Khasya. 

DXCXSONXA. Including Patania and Leptopleur 
About forty species are here included. The majority 
of Dicksonias only require cool treatment, most of the 
arborescent kinds being found growing in valleys and 
in deep, shaded ravines, and in countries where sonic 
of them occasionally have their fronds heavily loaded 
with snow. D. antarctica thrives when planted outside in 
sheltered spots in different parts of England, Wales, and 
Ireland. 

When grown in pots Dicksonias must have water to their 
roots all the year round. When not planted out, all Tre< 
Ferns thrive best in pots or tubs in which only Sin. to 4in. 
of soil round the trunks are allowed. The best compost is 
fibrous peat, two parts ; fibrous loam, one part : and coar*e 
silver-sand, one part. During summer the trunks of Dick- 
sonias should be thoroughly watered twice a day, decreasing 
the supply as the season advances, and in winter just 
keeping them moist. They are usually propagated from 
spores, but the rhizomatous species may be divided in 
March or April. 

To those described on pp. 467-8, Vol. I., the following 
should be added: 


D. gracilis and D. Uerberti are also in cultivation at Kew. 


Fio. 343. Dicksonia davallioides Younuii. 

DXCLINOTRYS. A synonym of Chamsslirluin 

(which see). 

DXCUFTERA 8COBFXOXDE8 (of gardens). A 
synonym of Jaoobinla Kohlntli (which see). 


D. apiifolia (Parsley-leaved).* frond* somewhat rigid, bright 
tripinnate: lower pinnae 1ft. to lift, long, oin. to wn. 
; pinnules long and narrow, their lower segments, with 
sharply-toothed lobes, about lin. long and Jin. broad, sori two 
to twelve to a segment, placed at the bottom of the notches of 
the lobes; involucre cup-shaped, nearly circular. Andes of 
Ecuador and Peru. A strong-growing, stove species. Syns. 
D. tenera (of gardens), Patania apiifolxa. 


IX Blllardieri (Labillardi&re's). A synonym of D. antarctica. 
(B. G. 1889, p. 637, f. 90.) 

D. Blame! (Blume’s). A synonym of D. chrysotricha. 

D. cicutaria. Among the various forms of this in cultivation are 
D. dissecta (of Sieber), with barren segments more wedge-shaped 
than in the type, and serrated above ; D. erosa, with larger, more 
hairy, and less deeply-lobed pinnules ; D. c. xncisa, with fronds 
more compound ; and D. tenera (of MartiusX of a more 
membranous texture. 

XX davallloidec Yonngli (Young's), frond* large, minutely 
sub-divided. See Fig. 34£ 


DICB.TFTA. Included under Maxillaria (which 
see). The correct name of D. Baueri is M. crassifolia. 

DXCTYOCAIiYZ. A synonym of Cacabus (which 
see). 

DXCTYOCARYUM (from dictyon, network, and 
learyon , a nut; in reference to the fragile endocarp). 
Ord. Pahnse. A small genus (about four species) of 
tall, unarmed, stove Palms, allied to Iriartea t natives of 
Colombia ana Brazil. Flowers yellow, arranged as in 
Cyphophaeniz ; spadices at first cone-like, elongated, after- 
wards faacioulately branched ; snathes six or seven, 
deciduous. Fruit ovoid or sub-globose ; endocarp mem- 
branous, fragile. Leaves few, equally pinnatisect ; seg- 
ments obliquely flabellate, cuneate, cut into eight to ten 
narrow divisions. D. glaucescens and D. WalHsii are, or 
have been, in cultivation on the Continent. 
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DICTYOFSXS. A synonym of Belinia (which see). 

DICTYOFTERYX CONT AMIN ANA. See Fear- 
Insect 8. 

DXCTYOSFERMA. Abont five species, natives of 
Madagascar and Mauritius, are included in this genus. To 
those described on p. 470, Vol. I., the following Bhould be 
added : 

D. flbrosnm (fibrous), fr. sub-globose, fin. in diameter. 
1. pinnate, 5ft. long ; leaflets 14ft. long, lin. wide ; petioles 2ft. 
long. Trunk slender, about 3ft. high. Madagascar, 1894. This 
species yields the Piassava fibre of commerce. 

DICTYOXEPHITJM. A compost of two parts peat 
or leaf -mould, one of rich fibrous loam, and one of sand 
is that which best suits D. panamense. It must, at all 
times of the year, be liberally watered at the roots. 
Though averse to bright sunlight, the plant requires very 
little shading. Propagated by division of the crowns. 


DIDYMOGLOSSUM. See HymenophyUnm. 

DXDYMOFANAX (from didymos , double, and Panax ; 
the genus is closely allied to Panax , but has sub- 
didymous fruit). Ord. Araliacem. A genus embracing 
about ten species of stove trees or shrubs, natives of 
tropical America. Flowers hermaphrodite ; calyx margin 
repandly five-toothed ; petals five, valvate ; stamens five, 
the filaments very short; pedicels continuous with the 
flowers ; umbellules paniculate. Leaves often digitate, 
rarely simple. D. Houlletii , the only species known in 
gardens, is a fine tree, requiring similar culture to that 
recommended for the stove ana greenhouse species of 
Fanax (which see). 

DIDYMOSFERMA. Syn. Blancoa (of Blume). The 
half-dozen species of this genus are all natives of India and 
the Malayan Archipelago. Leaves terminal, unequally 
innatisect ; leaflets few, trapezoid, erose, one-ribbed, with 
abeUate nerves. 


DIDIERA (commemorative name). Ord. (?). An 
anomalous genus. D. mirabilis , in a young state, and when 
at rest, has much the appearance of a small species of 
Melocactus. It has been described as “a weird, uncanny 
thing, having spreading, serpentine branches, thickly covered 
with spines,” growing to a height of several metres, on dry, 
rocky soil. Several seedling plants have been raised m 
Paris, but as at present known they are decidedly more 
curious than beautiful. (G. C. 1898, i., p. 110, f. 42.) 



DXDYMOCARPUB. Including Henckelia. According 
to C. B. Clarke, in Hooker’s “Flora of British India,” this 

genus now embraces 
seventy species, found 
in India, Malaya, South 
China, and (one) Mada- 
gascar. To those de- 
scribed on p. 471, Vol. I., 
the following should be 
added : 

D. laounosa (excavated). 
jl. violet-blue, tubular, 
Hiii. long, nodding* corolla 
lobes short, rounded, re- 
curved, entire; inflorescence 
resembling a Streptocaipus. 
July. 1. crowded, petiolate, 
oblong or ovate-cordate, cren- 
ulate, with deep excavations. 
Penang, 1892. A lovely little 
plant, almost steniless, and 
tomentose. (B. M. 7236.) 

D. malayana (Malayan). A. 
nodding or drooping, about 2in. 
long ; < orolla tube pale straw- 
coloured and pubescent outside, 
slender, terete; limb golden-yellow, 
lin. across ; scape 2£in. to 3in. high. 
June. 1. spreading from the root, 
crowded in unequal pairs, 2in. to 3in. 
long, broadly ovate. Penang (?), 1896. 
Plant densely tufted, softly pubescent. 
(B. M. 7526 ; G. C. 1896, xx., p. 123, 
f. 24.) 

D. primukofolia is a variety of D. 

Humboldtiana. 

D. Rexil (Rex's). A synonym of Strep- 

tocarjms Jit .ni, 

DIDYMOCHLJENA. These 
Ferns aro of easy cultivation, 
although it is nothing unusual to 
see their pinnules fall off, leaving 
the stalks naked ; that generally 
happens when tho plants have 
suffered from want of water at the 
roots ; but, although unsightly for 
a time when in such condition, they 
soon recover nnder liberal treatment. 

Flo. 344. Dit.VMOCHL.tNA The plant* should bo potted in a 
mixture of two parts good fibrous 

S eat and one of loam, with a good 
ash of silver-sand, and be thoroughly 
drained. Propagated readily from spores, which aro freely 
produced. D. lunulata (Fig. 344) is very distinct. 


LUNULATA. 


D. slnuosa (wavy). A synonym of D. lunulata. 

D. tmnoatnla (slightly truncate). A synonym of D. lunulata. 


DXEFFENBACHIA. According to Bentham and 
Hooker, there are only about half-a-dozen distinct species 
of this genus, all natives of tropical America. Flowers 
monoecious, on an inappendiculate spadix, the males and 
females remote ; spathe narrow, the cvmbiform lamina 
rather shorter than the elongated, convoluto tube. 

Suckers thrown up from the base may be taken off and 

{ >otted in small pots, or the . old stems, which, after the 
eaves have been removed, have a resemblance to cane 
(hence the name Dumb'Cano, from its appearance and painful 
effects on the organs of speech), may be out in pieces lin. 
or 2in. long, slightly dried, and planted in the propagating- 
box with bottom-heat to excite the buds into growth. 
Equal parts good fibrous loam, peat, and leaf-mould, with a 
liberal sprinkling of sharp silver-sand or clean river-sand, is 
best. For good-sized plants in large pots the loam and peat 
should not bo broken up too finely, but used somewhat 
lumpy, with sufficient drainage to allow the liberal waterings 
required when the plants are in active growth to pass freely 
through the compost without fear of stagnation. Syringe 
frequently, and maintain a brisk moist heat, except during 
the resting period in the winter season, when less root and 
atmospheric moisture is needed ; but the soil about the roots 
muBt never be allowed to get quite dry, as the plants are 
evergreen, retaining their leaves at all seasons. 

To the species and garden forms described on pp. 472-5, 
Vol. I., the following should be added : 

D. illnitrls (remarkable). A variety of D. latimaculata. 

D. Jenmanl (Jenman’s). 1. long and narrow, oblong-lanceo- 
late, pea-green, with oblique, elongated blotches parallel with 
the primary veins, extending from the centre nearly to the 
margin, and mingled with smaller blotches over the surface. 
British Guiana, 1884. (R. G. 1884, 365.) 

D. maorophylla (large-leaved). A synonym of Z>. cantata. 

DIELLIA. See Idndsaya. 

DXSRAMA (from dierama , a funnel : in allusion to the 
shape of the perianth). Ord. Iridex. A small genus (two 
species) of greenhouse, oorm-rooted plants, natives of 
tropical and South Africa. Flowers in panicled spikes ; 

S enanth with a short, cylindrical tube dilated at the 
iroat, and oblong, Bub-equal segments ; stamens inserted 
at the throat ; filaments short ; spathe-valves lanceolate, 
membranous, not lacerated. Leaves long-linear, rigid. 
The species D. pendula and D. pulcherrima were formerly 
classed under Sp&raxis, and under that genus they 
will be found described on p. 464, Vol. III. For culture, 
see Ixia. 

BIERVXLXbA. Bush Honeysuckle. Stnb. Calyptro- 
stigma y Calysphymm , Weigela, Weigelia. This genus 
embraces about seven species, natives of North-east 
America, China, and Japan. Diervillas may be readily 
accommodated, as they are dwarf os to stature, and 
whether grown in the shrubbery border or in beds they 
are equally effective when clad with their delightful 
flowers. They should bo grown in a rich soil, and be 
top-dressed each season. Pruning consists in the removal 
of the thin, flow r erless shoots. 

To those described on p. 475, Vol. I., the following should 
be added : 

D. arborea (tree-like). A synonym of D. grandifiora. 

D. hortensis nlvea (snow-white), fi. pure white, produced in 
great profusion. 1891. A beautiul shrub, thriving best on a 
loamy soil, and requiring a warm position. 
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Dierrilla — continued. 

D. Intea (yellow). A synonym of D. trijida. 

D. proooz (early), Jl large, ten to fifteen in horizontal or slightly 

C dent trusses ; tube rose-carmine with a carmine base, over lin. 

j, the throat marked with a yellow band, edged with carmine, 
the lobes rosy-mauve, half-open. 1. ovate, acuminate, finely 
toothed, hairy on both sides. Stems rounded ; branches straight. 
A 5ft. Japan, 1894. Allied to D. arandi flora, but flowers about 
a month earlier. (R. G. 1897, 1. 1441.) 

D. rosea. Illustrations of this and its variety monstrosa are 
given under Weigelia. 

D. sessilifolia (stalkless-leaved). Jl. honey-yellow, showy, 
narrow-funnel-shaped ; corolla lobes nearly equal, shorter than 
‘ the tube; cymes several-flowered. Early summer. 1. ovate- 
lanceolate, gradually acumiuate, closely sessile, acutely serru- 
lated. Branchlets quadrangular. Eastern United States, 1889. 
(G. C. 1897, i., p. 17, f. 3.) 

D. versicolor (various-coloured). A synonym of D. Jloribunda. 

Varieties. Besides the species named there are some 
lovely varieties of garden origin which should be included : 

Abel Carriers,* rosy-carmine, large and free ; Berangrr,* rose- 
purple, yellow throat ; Eva Rath kb, rich purple, merging to 
crimson ; and Jean Mace, very deep purple. Still, one of the 
finest is Van Houttei* (Fig. 345), which was briefly noted in the 
work proper 



Fio. 345. Diervilla Van Houttei. 


DXETERXA. Included under Aster (which see). 

DXETERXCA. A synonym of Caldduvla (which see). 

DXBTES. Included under Korea (which see). 

DIGITALIS. To the species, Ac., described on pp. 
475-6, Vol. I., the following should be added. One or two 
plants formerly included here are now classed under 

Isop lexis. 

D. eampanulata (bell-shaped). This name has been applied to 
a fine garden race of the common Foxglove, D. purpurea. 

D. oillata (ciliated). This perennial species is closely allied to 
D. ambigua , but differs in having campanulate flowers and a 
hairy calyx. June to September. Caucasus, 1892. 


Digitalis— continued. 

D. gloxlnloldes (Gloxinia-like). A form of D. purpurea. 

D. purpurea gloxlnioides (Gloxinia-like). A vigorous garden 
form, with larger, mere abundant, and more distinctly spotted 
flowers than the type. 

DIGL0S80FHTLLUM SERRULATTTM. This 
is synonymons with Serenoa serrulata (which see). 

PILIVAMA. Included under Acanthus (which see). 

DXLLWTNTA*. To the species described on p. 477, 
Vol. I., the following should be added : 

D. Drnmmondi (Drummond’s). Jl. crimson, shaded with orange, 
two to five in a pedunculate, terminal corymb. June. L narrow- 
linear, sub-terete, sulcate above ; young ones slightly bristly or 
hispid towards the apex ; adults all glabrous. Branches hispidu- 
lous. Australia (?), 1860. (R. G. 1863, t. 412, f. 1-5.) 

D. pungens (sharp-pointed). A synonym of Eutaxia pungens . 

DILOBA CJERULEOCEFHALA. See Figure-Of- 
Eight Koth. 

DIMACRIA. Included under Pelargonium (which 

see). 

DIKEROUS. Having the parts in twos. 

DIMOCARPUB (in part). A synonym of Eephelium 

(which see). 

DIMORFHA (of Sohreber). A synonym of Eperua 
(which see). 

DIMORPHANTHU8. To the species described on 
p. 477, Vol. I., the following variety should be added : 

D. mandechurlous follU-v&iieg&tis (variegated-leaved). 
1. green in the middle, the margins white. 1886. A handsome 
variety. (L H. 1886, 609.) The correct name of D. mandschurieus 
is Aralia ehinensis data. 

DXMORPHOTHECA. Including Amoldia . To the 
species described on pp. 477-8, Vol. I., the following should 
bo added : 

D. Minna (annual). A synonym of D. ptuvialis. 

D. Ecklonls (Ecklon’s). Jl. -heads 3in. across; ray florets purple 
outside, ivory-white inside ; disk violet ; peduncles 5in. to fan. 
long, one-headed. 1. sub-sessile, lanceolate or linear-lanceolate, 
2in. to 3in. long, tin. to $in. broad, acute, thickish, mid-ribbed. 
Stems suffruticose. h. 2ft. or more. 1897. (B. M. 7535.) 

D. flruticosa (shrubby). Jl. -heads !|in. in diameter, pedunculate ; 
ray florets whitish above and reddish or purplish beneath. 
Summer. 1. alternate, obovate-spathulate, 2in. to 3in. long, 
tapering almost to a petiole at ease, of thinner substance than 
most of the species. Stems 2ft. to 4ft. long, procumbent. 1887. 
Perennial. 

D. nudlcaulia gramlnifolla (naked-stemmed, Grass-leaved). 
The correct name of D. gramini/olia 

D« pluvial!* (rainy). Jl. -heads only opening tor a few hours in the 
morning during fine weather; ray florets white above, purple 
beneath, lin. long, minutely three-toothed ; disk florets yellow, 
having taper-pointed lobes ; peduncles 2in. to 3in. long. June to 
August. 1. narrow-oblong or obovate-oblong, lin. to 3in. long, 
toothed or incised, variably hairy or rough, h. 1ft. to lift. 
South Africa, 1752. A pretty, erect or diffuse, simple or branched 
annual. Syns. D. annua , Calendula hybrida (S. B. F. G. 39). 

D. p. flore-pleno (double-flowered). This variety is distinguished 
from the type in having double flowers, which remain open all 
day. Syn. D. Pongei Jlore-pleno (of gardens). 

D. Pongei flore-pleno (Ponge’s double-flowered). A garden 
name for D. ptuvialis jlore-pleno. 

DINEMA. Included under Epidendrum (which 
see). 

DINETUS. A synonym of Forana (which see). 
DIOCLEA. A synonym of Arnebia (which see). 
DIOKEDEA. A synonym of BorricUa (which see). 

DION. See Dioon. 

DXOSCOREA. According to herbarium specimens, 
there are 150 known species of this genus, distributed over 
the whole area of the natural order. To those described on 
p. 478, Vol. I., the following should be added : 

D. eauoasiea (Caucasian). Jl. greenish, smAll, axillary. 1. thick ; 
upper ones nearlv opposite ; lower ones in whorls* of three to 
five, varied in form, sometimes entire and cordate-ovate, 
sometimes sinuated and lobed. Stem glabrous. Rhizome 
thick, horizontal. Western Trans-Caucasian forests, 1894. A 
graceful climber for warm and shady nooks. 
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THoaoore*— continued. 

D. ertnita (hairy), ft. white ; racemes rery numerous, pendulous, 
solitary or several in the axils, 2in. to 3iin. long, forming a 
panicle at the ends of the branches. September. 1. long- 
petiolAte; leaflets five, 2in. to 3in. Idng, petiolulate, elliptic- 
lanceolate or oblanceolate, obtuse, acute or acuminate, with 
a long, bristly mucro. Natal, 1884. A slender, graceful, 
pubescent climber, forming an elegant pot plant when trained 
on a balloon trellis. (B. M. 6804.) 

D. hybrid* (hybrid), ft. greenish-yellow, in numerous axillary 
clusters. I sub-cordate, attenuated. laber large, flat. 1883. 
This half-hardy twiner is supposed to be a hybrid between 
D. Batata s and Tamus communis. (R. H. 1882, p. 379.) 

D. pyrenaioa (Pyrenean), ft. solitary, rather remote, shortly 
pedicellate ; perianth turbinate-campanulate, with oblong seg- 
ments ; male racemes axillary, twin or temnte, simple or rarely 
somewhat branched. July and August. 1. sparse, deeply cor- 
date-ovate, acute, mucronate. Stems one to four, slender, 
flexuous, branched. Underground caudex tuberous, about the 
size of a nut. h. about 3in. Pyrenees. Plant herbaceous, 
glabrous. 

The following garden forms may be mentioned : egregia, leaves 
blotched with green in several shades ; Fargesii. a hardy kind, 
with edible tubers: prismatica, leaves of a satin-like purplish- 
green, silvery-ribbed ; and racemosa. 

DIOSMA. To the information given on p. 479, VoL I., 
the following should be added: Several plants formerly 
included hereunder are now referred to Adenandra, 
Agathosma, Baronina, and Miorostyllx. 

D. eridfoli* (Heath -leaved). A synonym of D. vulgaris rubra. 
D. rubra (red). A form of D. vulgaris. 

D. vulgaris longftfolla (long-leaved). The correct name of 
D. ericoides (B. MT2332). 

D. v. rubra (red), ft. reddish. 1 . more rigid than in the type, 
erect. 1752. SYNS. D. ericifolia (A. B. R. 541), D. rubra 
(B. R. 563). 

D. Wendlandl (Wendland’sX A synonym of Agathosma viUora. 
DZOSMEJE. A tribe of Butaoese (which see). 

DZ08PYB08. To the speoieB described on p. 479, 
Vol. I., the following species and varieties should be 
added : 

D. amplexlcaulla (stem-claspingX A synonym of D. leucomdas. 
D. Aurantium (orange). A variety of D. Kaki. 

D. Borti (Bert’sX A variety of D. Kaki. 

D. ooronarla (crowned), ft., calyx spreading or slightly reflexed 
in fruit, fr. orange-red, sub-globose, lin. in diameter. 1. large, 
coriaceous. Japan, 1885. A small, hardy tree. 

D. ooatata (ribbed). A variety of D. Kaki. 

D. elliptic* (elliptic). A variety of D. Kaki. 

D. Kaki Aurantium (orange), fr. light orange-yellow, apple- 
shaped, depressed; calyx very large, with large, rhomboiaal, 
jagged segments. (R. H. 1887, p. 349, f. 2.) 

D. SL Bertl (Bert's), fr. beautiful reddish-orange-yellow, 
depressed apple-shaped, large, smooth ; basilar cavity broad ana 
deep ; summit umbrlicate, with a narrow cavity. (R. H. 1887, 
p. 349, f. 3.) 

D. K. elliptiea (elliptic), fr. beautiful, shining orange-yellow, 
regularly elliptical, very smooth ; basilar cavity very small ; 
apical mucro scarcely visible. (R. H. 1887, p. 349, f. 4.) 

D. leuoomelaa (white and black), ft. orange-red t one to three 
from the nodes, surrounded by several dry, persistent bracts ; 
stamens thirty to forty, fr. globose, shining, Hin. broad. 
1. nearly sessile, oblong, obtuse. 4i to 6in. long, cordate at base, 

» coriaceous. Mauritius, 1851. A stove shrub or small tree. 
. amplexicavlis (P. F. Q. ii., p. 11, f. 139). 

D. lobata (lobedX A synonym of D. Kaki. 

D. Maxell is a variety of D. Kaki. 

D. Sabuti gallloa (Sahut’s French), fr. reddish-yellow and 
golden, covered with a silvery bloom, apple-shaped, acuminate at 
summit ; surface smooth and rounded ; basilar cavity almost 
absent ; umbilical cavity absent and replaced by a slight, charac- 
teristic, angular elevation. (R. H. 1887, p. 349, f. 5.) 

D. Wlseneri (Wlsener'oX fl., calyx lobes having a short, central 
lobe. fr. egg-shaped, obscurely ribbed. 1. elongate-ovate, 
shortly attenuated, ana rounded at apex. Japan, 1887. Hardy. 
Probably a variety of D. Kaki. 

DZOTZ8. Otanthus is synonymous with this genus. 

DZFCAZ>Z. The species, which now number about 
twenty-seven, are tuberous, scapigerous herbs. To those 
described on p. 480, Vol. I., the following should be added : 
D. (Tacazze River), ft, green, drooping, Ain. long ; 

raceme laxly six- to twelve-flowered ; peduncle slender, 6in. to 
9in. long. 1. two or three, linear, flat, 3in. to 4in. long. Nile 
region, 1892. Syn. Uropetalum tacazzc znum (R. Q. 1892, p. 611, 


DZPEBA. A synonym of Dlsperlx (which see). 
DZPETAXOTJ8. Having two petals. 

DZFHYE8. A synonym of Bnlbopkyllnsi (which 
see). 

DIFID AX. Syn. Melanthium. Obd. LUiacess. A small 
genus (two species) of greenhouse perennials, with small, 
spioate, sub-sessile flowers, a few clustered leaves, ana 
erect, simple stems, confined to South Africa. Both of them 
— D. ciliata and D. triquetra — have been introduced, but 
they are not of much horticultural value. 

DZPIbADENZA. About two dozen species, all nativep 
of tropical America, are included in this genus. Calyx five- 
partea, the segments lanceolate ; corolla funnel- or almost 
salver-shaped, with five spreading, twisted lobes. To the 
species described on pp. 480-1, Vol. I., the following should 
be added : 

D. acuminata (taper-pointed), ft. of a fine, deep rose-colour, 
streaked with deeper red at the throat, 4in. across ; raceme sub- 
paniculate, many-flowered. July. 1. opposite, shortly petiolate, 
ovate or elliptic, shortly acuminate. Brazil, 1854. A glabrous 
eflmber. (B. M. 4828.) 

D. atropurpurea (dark purple), ft. deep velvety maroon, with 
a tube 2in. long ; peduncles two-flowered, axillary, rather longer 
than the leaves. July. 1. ovate, acute, about 2in. long ; petioles 
Ain. long. Brazil, 1814 and 1890. Plant glabrous. (F. a. S. 29.) 
Syn. EchiUs atropurpurea (B. R. 1843, t 27). 

D. a. Clarkel (Clarke'sX ft. of an intense crimson, shaded with 
velvety black, 2iin. across ; tube paler than the rest, veined with 
crimson. 1. rather small. 1892. 

D. ftvrtmin. (choiceX ft. of a rich rose-red, 2£in. across, disposed 
in cymose racemes. 1. elliptical or orbicular, nearly 2in. long. 
Brazil (T), 1883. 

D. fiava (yellowX A synonym of Urechites suberecta. 

D. iUnxtrix glabra (remarkable, smoothX* ft. rosy-red. 3in. to 
3£in. across. Tour to eight in a terminal raceme ; lobes orbicular- 
ovate, obtuse : filaments very short. July. L exstipulate, shortly 
petiolate, oblong or rounded, obtuse or sub-acute at apex, 
rounded or sub-cordate at base. Brazil, 1891. A handsome, 
glabrous climber. (B. M. 7156.) 

D. profuaa (profuseX A variety of D. splendens. 

7). Sander! (Sander's), ft. rose-coloured. Sin. long and broad. 
1. thick, oblong, acuminate, 2in. long ; petioles iin. long. Brazil, 
1896. Allied to D. eximia. 

D. spectoxa (showyX This is said to be a garden hybrid, of 
which D. Brearleyana is one of the parents. 1897. 

D. urophylla (tail -leaved), ft. salmon-yellow, four to six in a 
loose, nodding raceme ; calyx segments subulate ; corolla-tube 
narrowed at base, then almost campanulate, the lobes of the limb 
rounded and spreading. 1. oblong-ovate, narrowed to a long 
point ; petioles rather long. A. 3ft. Brazil, 1847. Plant highly 
glabrous. (B. M. 4414 ; F. d. R v., t 425 ; P. M. B. xvL, p. 66u) 

DZPZbABBHEHA (from diploos , double, and ai rhen, 
male ; in allusion to the two perfect stamens). Obd. Iridem. 
A monotypic genus. The species is a greenhouse plant, with 
a short rhizome, oloBely allied to Zobertla (which see for 
culture). 

D. Morssa (Monea). ft. whitish, rather fugitive ; outer segments 
with a reflexed blade and a cuneate claw ; inner ones one-third 
shorter, much narrower, connivent; cluster terminal, solitary, 
with several reduced, sheathing leaves. 1. six to eight in a tuft, 
sheathing, linear, 1ft. to lift, long, iin. to iin. broad. Australia, 
1873. 

DZPZtAZHJM . D. decurrens is a synonym of Asnlenium 
maximum , and D. umbrosum is identical with A. r aaicans. 

DZFZaECOSZA. A synonym of ZMplycoaia (which 
see). 

DZFZJBCTHBUM. A synonym of Batyrlum (which 

see). 

DZPZaOCAZaYX. A synonym of Mitrarla (which 

see). 

Z>ZPEOCOMA. A synonym of Heterothaea (which 
see). 

BZPEOCXATHA (from diploos , double, and lcyathos. a 
cup ; in allusion to the shape or the flowers). Obd. Ascle- 
iadea. A monotypic genus. The species, D. ciliata (Syn. 
tavelia ciliata ), is a greenhouse plant, native of South 
Africa ; it is remarkable on account of the large, tubular 
process arising from near the bottom of the corolla-tube, but 
is probably no longer in cultivation. 

DZFZaODZA. 8ee Sphnropsidem. 
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DIFIaOGIaOSSIS. A synonym . of Cyna&olram 

(which see). 

DIPIaOGIiOTTIS (from diploos , double, and glottis , a 
tongue ; in reference to the divided inner scale of the 
petals). ' Ord. Bavindaceae. A monotypio genns. The 
species is a greenhouse tree, closely allied to Cnp&nla 
(which see for cnltnre). 

D. Cunnlnghaml! (Cunningham's). Jl. green, numerous, in 
ample, axillary panicles. May. 1. sometimes 2ft. long ; leaflets 
eight to twelve, opposite or irregularly alternate, oblong-elliptic 
to ovate-lanceolate, 6in. to 12in. long, glabrous above, pubescent 
beneath. A 30ft to 40ft. Sub-tropical Australia, 1825. Syn. 
Cupania Cunninghamii (B. M. 4470). 

DIFIaOME M A. A synonym of Euclea (which see). 
DIFLOim. A synonym of Wistaria (which see). 

DIFDOPAFPUS CHBTSOFHTU.UB. A garden 
name for Cassinia fulvida (which see). 

DIFIaOPEIaTIS (from diplooSj donble, and pelte, a 
shield ; in allusion to the double fruit). Ord. Sapindaceae. 
A small genus (three species) of glandular-pubescent, 
greenhouse shrubs or under-shrubs, natives of South-west 
Australia. Flowers white, pink, or violet, large for the 
order, polygamous ; sepals five ; petals four, the place of 
the fifth vacant, clawea ; stamens eight ; panicles terminal, 
with scorpioid racemes. Leaves alternate, entire or pin- 
natifid. D. Huegelii, the only species introduced, thrives 
in a compost of loam and peat, and may be increased by 
cuttings, inserted in heat. 

D. Huegelil (Huegel's). Jl. pink and white, racemose ulong the 
simple branches of a terminal panicle. July. 1. either 
undivided and entire, toothed, or pinnatifld. h. 1ft. to 3ft. 1837. 
(B. R. 1839, t. 69.) . 

DXFLOFHYXLTJM. Included under Veronica 
(which see). 


DIPLT COSIA (from diploos, double, and kos, covering ; 
two connate bractioles form a second covering to the flower). 
Syn8. Amphicalyx , Diplecosia . Ord. Ericaceae . A gonna 
consisting of seven species of greenhouse, epiphytal shrubs, 
all Malayan, and only differing from Ganlxneria (which 
see for culture) in the anther-cells having no apical horns. 
Only one species has been introduced. 

D. dlaoolor (two-coloured), fl. in pubescent racemes. 2fn- long ; 
corolla white, the mouth red within, tin. by tin., ovoid. 1. ovate 
or elliptic, 2in. long, narrowed at both ends, serrated, very white 
beneath • petioles Ain. long. Bhotan. 1858. Habit of Gauliheria 
f ragrantisrima . Syn. GauUheria discolor (B. H. 1858, p. 193, 
t.52,f. 2; B. M. 5034). ^ * 

DIPODIUM (from dis, twice, and vents, podos. a foot ; 
in allusion to the caudioles on the pollen masses). Ord. 
Orchidem. Dipodium is the correct name of the genus 
described on pp. 190-1. Vol. IV., as Wallesla. The 
following species should be added : 

D. paludoaum (swamp-loving). Jl. creamy-white, blotched with 
purple, sweet-scented, lAin. across, ten to twelve in a raceme ; 
sepals and petals reflexed ; lip lanceolate, acute, with a villous 
ridge from the base to the cuspidate tip, the side lobes reduced 
to small teeth. f. ensiform, erect. Stem 1ft. to 2ft high; 
peduncle 1ft to 2ft high ; both erect Malacca (in swamps), 1938. 

DXF08X8 (from dis, twice, and vois x a husband ; the 
umbellules are usually three-flowerea, and comprise one 
fertile, sub- sessile flower and two sterile pedicellate ones). 
Ord. UmbellifersB. A monotypic genus : the species,. 
D. Bulbocastanum, introduced in 1872, is a greenhouse or 
half-hardy tuberous plant of more botanical than horticul- 
tural interest. 

DXF8ACOZAMXA. A synonym of Ceratoaaxnla 

(which see). 

DIP8E U DOCHORION. A synonym of Ialmno- 

phyton (which see). 


DIFIaOPROILA (from diploos , double, and prora, a 
front). Ord. Orchideae. A monotypic genus. The species, 
D. Cfhampioni (Syn. Cottonia Cnampxoni), is a stove or 
greenhouse, epiphytal Orchid, native of India and Hong 
Kong. It has a few small, yellow flowers, with a rosv- 
tinged lip, ovate or oblong distichous leaves, and a nearly 
simple stem. The plant is in the Kew Collection, but is 
not in general cultivation. 

DIPLOMA (from diploos , double, and lora , thongs ; in 
allusion to the strap -shaped valves of the involucre). Ord. 
FiUces. A monotypio genus. The species is a stove Fern, 
in habit resembling Asplenium vittssforme. For culture, see 

Asplenlnm. 

D. lntegrlfolla (entire-leaved), rhiz. wide-creeping, green, 
woody, sti. naked, greenish, scarcely lin. long, articulated at 
base, fronds 9in. to lOin. long, seldom exceeding Ain. in breadth, 
entire, linear-ligulate, parchment-like, narrowed to both ends. 
sort conspicuous, Ain. to Ain. long, fifty to sixty on each side of the 
midrib. Solomon Islands. 

DIPDOSASTERA. Included under Coreopsis 
(which see). 

DIPIbOSIS. A genus of very minute insects belonging 
to the order Divtera , containing several species more or less 
hurtful in gardens. D. pyrivora , or Pear IZidge (which 
see) is the most important. Another species is found upon 
Populns (which see), and yet another calling for mention is 
the Ash Midge (D. botularia or D. frarini). This latter is 
responsible for a premature yellowing of the foliage of 
Ash, as well as for distorting it by thickening it in the 
vicinity of the midrib and folding over the sides of the 
leaves, so that they look like a pod. The larvce are reddish- 
yellow, and when ready to pupate they escape through a 
crack in the gall and fall to the ground. All leaves affected 
in the way suggested should be collected and burned. 

DIFIaOTHEMIUM. Syn. Allaaoptera. Five species, 
all Brazilian, form this genus, which is closely allied to 
Cocos. To those described on p. 482, Vol. 1., the following 
should be added : 

D. Ilttorale (shore-loving). Jl., spadices 2ft. to 3ft. long ; outer 
spathe Jin. to 4in. long ; inner one lift, to 2ft. long, deeply sili- 
cate. slightly fuscous-tomentose. 1. nearly 3ft. long, almost 
straight ; pinnae fifty or more on each side, rigid, approximating 
in twos or fours, linear, acuminate. Brazil, &c. Plant stomless. 
(B. M. 468L) 


DIPTERACANTHUS 8CANDEN8. A synonym 
of Asystasla scandena (which see). 

DIFTERIS. Bee Polypodium. 

DIPTERYX includes Comarouno, 

DIBCEl. Included under Gesnera (which see). 

DI8A. Flowers variously disposed, large or small ; 
sepals much larger than the petals, the dorsal one erect, 
hooded, and having a spur ; petals small, polymorphous ; 
lip small, spurless, linear, acute, projecting forward ; 
column short, rather thick ; tracts usually shorter than the 
flowers. Stems sometimes tall and leafy, sometimes slender 
and few-leaved or with the leaves reduced to sheathing 
bracts. The utility of this lovely genus has been con- 
siderably increased of late years by the successful intro- 
duction of several beautiful hybrids. These hybrids have 
proved far more amenable to culture than the imported 
species, and are often found to thrive well where failure 
has followed every endeavour in attempting the culture of 
the African kinds. They are worthy of attention, and 
should be fully represented for grouping with other Orchids 
at exhibitions ; while for out-flower purposes these hybrid 
Disas will be found most useful. 

DisaB are not so extensively cultivated as their merits 
deserve. No doubt the cause of this is the repeated 
failures that have been experienced in many collections to 
produce satisfactory results from D. grandiflora (Fig. 348). 
The cause of such failure is oftener due to unsuitable 
locality than to lack of ability on the part of the cultivator. 
We have known cases where, without any exceptional 
attention, these plants have been everything that could be 
desired. In one instance the plants were placed in a 
Heathhouse, and we had the pleasure of seeing them in 
flower recently after a lapse of sixteen years, and their 
condition was eminently satisfactory. They had the 
full benefit of free ventilation throughout the year, and, 
except to exclude frost, no fire hoat was used. During the 
growing season the plants are freely syringed overhead, and 
a liberal supply of moisture is afforded at the roots. The 
shading used is only sufficient to prevent scorching of the 
foliage during the hottest parts of the day. The potting 
compost consists of good fibrous peat, living sphagnum, and 
a liberal proportion of rough * sand and broken pot- 
sherds intermixed. Ample drainage is also given. 
There are instances of D. grandiflora having been grown 
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Disa — continued . 

successfully for many years, and then having suddenly 
failed. This is often brought about after a lengthened 
period of dry weather. Thrips plav havoc in a season of 
this description, and as an abundance of ventilation is 
necessary under such conditions, these pests thereby obtain 
free access to the house and quickly attack the tender 
shoots, disfiguring and often destroying them. Fumiga- 
tion is naturally resorted to, but the remedy is worse than 
the disease, and many fine batches of plants have thus 
been destroyed. No apparent ill-effects will be observed 
for a few dayB, but suddenly a black spotting appears on 
the leaves, and this passes into the stems, and continuing 



Fig. 346. Disa grandiflora. 


a downward course finally ends in the total decay of the 
growths. If the tubers escape injury (which is rarely tho 
case) they commence growing again after a short period, 
but it taxes a considerable time for plants tlms weakened 
to regain their vigour. Where Thrips are observed the 
plants should be frequently sprayed overhead with 
weak tobacco-water or some non-injurious (so far as the 
plants are concerned) insecticide, or the plants may be 
dipped ; but in this easo great care must be taken, as the 
growths are so brittle that they quickly break should 
they come in contact with the sides of the bath. 


DIm — continued. 

To the species described on pp. 483-4, Vol. I., the 

following should be added : 

D. atropurpurea (dark-purple).* JL rich purplish-lake, solitary, 
on slender peduncles 3in. to 4in. high ; dorsal sepal hooded, with 
a very short, knob-like spur, the lateral ones elliptic-lanceolate, 
acute ; petals auricled at base, bifid at apex ; lip with a distinct 
stalk iin. long, and a cordate, acuminate, wavy-margined blade, 
having two or three teeth on each side. 1. linear, Grans-like. 
South Africa, 1885. A beautiful little plant (B.M.6891.) 

D. Cooperl (Cooper’s). Jl. strongly Clove-scented ; dorsal sepal 
pale, attenuated into a long horn, the lateral ones pink, reflexed ; 
petals dolabriform. retuse ; lip greenish-yellow, broadly ovate ; 
bracts large, tipped with chestnut-red at apex ; spike robust, 
many-flowered. February. 1. narrowed to the petioles. Natal. 
(B. M. 7256 ; G. G 1892, xii., p. 268, f. 45.) 

D. oraMioomUl (thick-horned). The correct name of D. 
megaceras. 

D. g raminlf olia (Grass-leaved). Jl. bright azure-blue ; dorsal 
sepal having an acute, erect helmet, and a short spur ; the lateral 
sepals obtuse ; lip obtuse, toothed at apex, alternately striped 
with white and reddish-violet on the disk ; column tipped with 
reddish-violet ; scape erect, few-flowered, with numerous bracts. 
1. few, cylindrical, filiform, appearing after the flowers. A lift. 
South Africa, 1825 and 1888. (J. L. & xix., t. 34 ; W. O. A. lx., 
t. 399.) 

D. Inoamata (flesh-coloured). JL orange-red (but probably vary- 
ing), lin. across ; spur of the dorsal sepal as long as the blade ; 
petals dimidiate-ovate ; lip narrow-linear, deflex ed ; bracts 
spathe-like ; spike rather dense. April. L elongated-linear. 
Stem leafy. Madagascar, 1892. (B. M. 7243 ; G. C. 1892, xi., 

p. 619, f. 88 ; G. m 71892, p. 157.) 

D. laeera (torn). Jl. blue or white ; upper sepal helmet-shaped, 
with a short spur, the side ones somewhat boat-shaped ; lip 
with an abruptly-hooked apical part, lacerated, or fringed at 
the apex only, or nearly or quite entire ; stems lOin. to 12in. high, 
leafless. 1. linear-filiform. South Africa, 1826. 

D. L mnlttflda (much-cleft), (1. violet outside, blue within ; lip 
more or less fringed from base to apex. 1888. (B. M. 7066 ; G. C. 
1888, iv., p. 664, f. 93.) 

D. xnaorantlia is synonymous with D. crassicomis. 

D. megaceras. The correct name is D. crassicomis. 

D. nervosa (nerved).* JL bright rose-coloured, disposed in 
racemes, and borne on erect scapes 2ft. high ; segments 
spreading ; spur straight, about lin. long. 1. strap-shaped. Natal, 
1894. A handsome species. (G. C. 1894, xvi., p. 308, i. 41.) 

D. pulohra (pretty). A. pale lilac and purple, 2in. across ; spur, 
including the base of the perianth tube, 2in. long ; raceme erect, 
6in. long. Stems 2ft. long, leafy. Tubers large. South Africa, 
1896. 

D. raoemosa (racemose). Jl. light purple, marked white, dark 
purple, and green ; middle sepal rhombic, the lateral ones oblong ; 
petals cuneate-triangular, serrated on the upper margin, with 
mflexed apex ; lip rhombic-lanceolate, narrow, small ; inflorescence 
one-sided, about six-flowered. 1887. (B. M. 7021 ; G. C. 1887, 
iii., p. 593,f. 81 ; Gn., 1891, p. 10, t. 786 ; J. H. 1888, xvii., p. 221, 
f. 25 ; W. O. A. vUi, t. 356.) Syn. D. secunda. 

D, saglttalls (sagittate). JL pale lilac, with red streaks on the 
petals and lip, about $in. long, disposed in a somewhat corymb- 
like raceme. May. 1. radical, 2in. to 4in. long, oblanceolate, 
bright green. Stems 6in. to 8in. high, dark brown. Tuber 
fusiform. South Africa. (B. M. 7403.) 

D. secundA (side-flowering). A synonym of D. racemosa. 

D. tripetaloides (three-petal-like). Jl. creamy-white, flushed 
with pale pink and dotted with crimson, lin. across, fifteen to 
thirty in a rather loose raceme ; lateral sepals rather large ; 

E itals falcate ; lip linear-oblong ; scape erect, clothed below vnth 
rge bracts. 1. rosulate, lanceolate, acuminate, shining, coria- 
ceous. South Africa, 1889. (B. M. 7206 ; G. C. 1800, vii., p. 768, 
f. 127 ; W. O. A. x., t. 462.) 

The following species are also grown at Kew, but are rarely met 
with : D. chrysostachya, D. Draconis , D. rosea, D. rufesccns. 

Appended is a list of hybrid Disas, with their recorded 
parentage. 


Diores Veitchii and grandijlora CV eitchl 

Diores Clio grandijlora and Veitchii (Veitch). 

kewensis grandijlora and tripetaloides (Kewl 

langleyensis racemosa and tripetaloides (Veitch). 

Premier tripetaloides and Veitchii (Kew). 

Veitchii grandijlora and raoemosa (Veitch). 


DI8ARRENUK. A synonym of Hierochloe (which 

see). 

DISCAHTHERA. A synonym of Cyclanthera 

(which see). 

DI8CANTHU8. A synonym of CyolAnthus (which 

see). 
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DISCHIDZA. Stns. CollyriSj Conchophyllum, Lepto- 
stemma . Leaves sometimes forming into pitchers. To the 
species described on p. 484, Vol. I., the following should be 
added : 

D. hlrsnta (hairy). Jl. blood-red ; corolla |in. long, the throat 
having two rows of hairs. 1. fin. to lin. long, sessile, broadly 
ovate, acute, fleshy, the two or three pairs of nerves veiy 

{ prominent above. India and Java, 1896. Plant slender, papil- 
ose, and more or less pubescent. 

D. Raffleslana (Raffles’). Jl. yellowish, fleshy, Ain. long. 1. very 
similar to those of D. hirsuta, but not papillose, changing into 
oblong pitchers 2in. to 5in. long, obtuse, fleshy, the cavity being 
filled with rootlets from the adjoining node. Stem stout. 
Malay Archipelago, Ac. (F. d. S. 15923; T. L. S. xx., 396, 
t. 17-ia) 

DZSCOCAFNOS. Included under Fnmaria (which 
see), 

DISCOLOR. Of more than one colour; variegated. 
DISEIbMA. a synonym of Fitsroya (which see). 

PZBEMMA AURAVTZA. A synonym of Fassi- 
flora Banksli (which see). 

DZ8PERZ8 (from dis, double, and pera, a pouch ; in 
allusion to the form of the sepals). Stns. Dipera , Dryopeia. 
Obd. Orchidete. A genus including about a score species of 
stove or greenhouse, terrestrial Orchids, usually Bmall and 
slender, natives of the East Indies, tropical and South 
Africa, and the Mascarene Islands. Flowers solitary or 
racemose ; dorsal sepal erect, galeate or caloarate, the 
lateral ones spreading or oblique, free or more or less 
united ; petals united to the dorsal sepal, falcately curved, 
usually constricted in* the middle and obliquely acute or 
lobed at apex ; lip adnate to the face of the column, long- 
clawed above it, variously curved within the galea ; column 
erect, very stout. Leaves one or few, alternate, or limited 
to a single opposite pair. Tubers ovoid. For culture of 
D. Fanntnise, which is probably the only species now grown 
in this country, see Disa. 

D. Fannlnlas (Mrs. Q. Fannin’s). Jl. pure white with a purple 
tinge and having raised, purple aots on the petals, one to four in 
a leafy spike ; bracts like the leaves, but smaller. 1. 2in. to 2Ain. 
long, cordate-amplexicaul, tapering to an acute point. Stem 5in. 
to 15in. high, weak, bearing three or four leaves. South Africa, 
1889. 

DZSPHENZA. See Cyathea. 

DZSPORUM. Syn. Drapieza. To the species described 
on pp. 484-5, Vol. I., the following should be added : 

D. Hookeril is regarded by J. O. Baker as a form of 
Z). lanuginosum. 

D. Leschenanltiannm (Leschenault’s). tl. white. £in. to fin. 
in diameter, sub-campanulate, two to five together in the upper- 
most axils ; segments oblong or linear-oblong. Spring. 1. rather 
rigid, lin. to 4in. long, lin. to 2in. broad, narrowed to distinct 
petioles, varying from elliptic-lanceolate to almost orbicular, 
cuspidate, acute, acuminate, or almost caudate, h. 1ft. to 2ft. 
Mountains of South India and Ceylon. (B. M. 6935.) 

D. L voriegatum (variegated). Jl. greenish-white, small, fr. 
black. 1. ovate, light green, streaked with white and grey. 
Stems slender, succulent. Southern India and Ceylon, 1897. 

DZSSOCHROMA. See Byssoohroma. 

DZSSOTZS (from dissoi, of two kinds ; the anthers are 
of two different forms). Syn. Osbeclciastrum. Obd. Mela - 
stomacem. A genus comprising twenty -two species of stove or 
greenhouse herbs or small shrubB, usually pubescent, natives 
of tropical and South Africa. Flowers rose, purple, or 
violet, usually large, solitary, capitate, or panicled; calyx 
lobes four or five, often bristly ; petals four or five, obovate ; 
stamens eight or ten, very unequal. Leaves ovate or 
oblong, three- to five-nerved. For culture of the two species 
introduced, see Melastoma. 

D. canesoens (hoary). A synonym of D. incana. 

D. incana (hoary). JL rose-purple, lin. to l£in. in diameter, in 
sub-terminal, leafy panicles, crowded, shortly pedicellate. June. 
1. 2in. to 3in. long, Ain. to 4m. broad, sub-sessile, coriaceous, 
linear or linear-oblong, obtuse, entire. Stem 2ft. to 3ft. high, 
purple, four-angled. Tropical and South Africa, 1838. Stove or 
greenhouse shrub. (Q. C. 1891. ix., p. 204, f. 46.) Syns. D. canesoens, 
Osbeckia canesoens (B. M. 3790). 

D. InriBfdaaA (Irving’s), fi. reddish-purple, copious, lin. to 
ljin. in diameter, solitary, or two to five in axillary and terminal 
cymes ; petals obovate. 1. 2in. to 3in. long, lin. to fin. broad, 
linear-oblong or oblong-lanceolate, acute, three-nerved. Stem 1ft. 
to 3ft. high, erect, four-angled. Upper Guinea, 1859. Stove 
annual. (B. M. 5149.) 

DZ8TAHT. Separated by large intervening spaces. 


DZ8TBGANTHUS. This is a monotypic genus, the 
only species being a stove herbaceous plant, requiring 
similar culture to Billbergia (which see). It is allied to 
Crvptanthus , but is readily distinguished by its lateral 
inflorescence. 

D. basilateralls (broad at base). Jl. in several dense, oblong 
spikes, 2m. to 3in. long, produced direct from the rhizome outside 
the rosette of leaves ; petals bright yellow, the oblong blade 
protruding Ain. from the calyx. V. six to ten, cordate-oblong, 
acute, 6tn. to 12in. long, white-lepidote at back, deeply 
channelled ; petioles 2in. to 3in. long. Rhizome wide-creeping. 
French Guiana, 1846. (F. d. S. 227.) 

D. Moons! (Moons'). A synonym of Distiacanthus Morrsnianus. 
D. soarlattmui is referred to Distiacanthus, • 

DZSTZAC ADI THUS (from distiches, two-ranked, and 
alcanthos , a spine ; in allusion to the spines on the 
leaves). Obd. Bromeliacese. A small genus (two species) 
of stove, herbaceous plants, natives of Colombia and 
the Amazon Valley. Flowers borne in a central head; 
sepals united in a snort tube above the top of the ovary ; 
petals Ungulate, much longer than the sepals, but spreading 
only at tne tip; stamens muoh shorter than the petals. 
Leaves oblong, petiolate, spiny on the margins. For 
culture, see Billbergia. 

D. Morrenlanus (Morren’s). JL yellowish, in a dense, sessile 
head, subtended by the lanceolate, reduced inner leaves. 1. 1ft. 
long, green or tinged with brown, about twenty in a rosette, 
with a broad, channelled petiole 6in. to 8in. long, and copious 
spreading prickles. Para, 1873. Syns. Crypt anthus Morreni- 
anus and Distcganthus Moensi. 

D. SOarlatlnus. The correct name of the plant described on 
p. 485, Vol. I., as Distcganthus scarlatinas. Jl. in a dense head, 
overtopped by the reduced inner leaves ; petals purplish-red, 
with a white margin. 1. twelve to twenty in a rosette, if t. long, 
on petioles the same length ; spines copious, deflexed. Syn. 
Bromelia scarlatina. 

DZSTZCTZ8 (from die, twice, and stiktos , spotted ; the 
much compressed seeds appear like two rows of spots in the 
capsule). Ord. Bignoniacem. A genus embracing seven or 
eight species of stove, cUmbing, often tomentoBe -pubescent 
shrubs, natives of tropical America, from Brazil to the West 
Indies. Flowers usually white, paniculate, thyreoid, or 
racemose ; calyx campanulato, truncately five-lobed or five- 
toothed ; corolla tube elongated, often incurved, the limb 
somewhat bilabiate, with five rounded lobes ; stamens four, 
didynamous. Leaves trifoliolate or the terminal leaflet 
changed into a tendril ; leaflets stalked, entire. D. lactijlora 
(described on p. 189, Vol. I., as Bianonia lactijlora) is the 
only species calling for mention here. For culture, see 
Blgnonla. 

DZ8TZHCT. Unconnected ; the reverse* of coherent. 

DISTREPTA. A synonym of Tecopbilwa (which 
see). 

DZTTMARZA. A synonym of Erlsma (which see). 

DZTUZUL ANGUSTZORANA. See Vine Moths. 

DXTJJELZS. Flowers one, two, or several in a terminal 
raceme, often rather large and conspicuous from the 
antennsB-like green lateral sepals, the rest of the perianth 
yellow, purple, or white, often bright yellow with deep 
purple spots or blotches, the prominent petals often very 
spreading, the shorter dorsal sepal closely embracing the 
column at base ; lip deeply three -lobed. Leaves narrow. 

DIURN AX*. A term applied to flowers which are 

open during the day but close at night. 

DXTJRNX. See Zapldoptera. 

DXUROGLOS8UM. A synonym of On aroma (whioh 
see). 

DIVIDED. Cut down to the midrib. 

DIVISION. See Propagation. 

DIZY GOTHEC A LEPTOPHYULA. According to 
Hemsley, this is the correct name of Aralia leptophylla 
(which see). 

DODARTIA (named in honour of F. Dodart, M.D., a 
French botanist). Obd. Scrophularineas. A monotypic 
genus. The species, D. orientalis (B. M. 2199 ; S. B. F. G. 
147), is an erect, branched herb, native of Central and 
Western Asia, with purplish flowers and linear, entire 
leaves. It has been introduced, but is probably not now in 
cultivation. 
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DODECATKEOH. This genus is confined to North 
America and North-eastern Asia. To the species, Ac., 
described on pp. 485-6, Vol. I., the following should be 
added : 

D. Lemolnel (Lemoine’sV A garden hybrid between D. integri- 
folium and D. Meadia lancifolium. 1889. 

D. Meadia Clevelandi (Cleveland’s), fl. violet-blue, with a 
yellow and black centre. L 1ft. to lift California, 1890. 

D. M. splendldum (splendid).* fl. deep crimson, with a yellow 
ring at the orifice of the reflexed corolla ; scape four- to ten- 
flowered. Spring. 1883. 

D. splendldnm (splendid). A garden name for D. Meadia. 

Varieties. Several very desirable hybrid Dodecatheons 
have been raised, of which the following are worthy of note : 
James Cooke, rose-lilac, scarlet eye, edged yellow ; Longfellow, 
blush pink, maroon eye ; Rosy Gem, pale rose, carmine eye ; 
Snowflake, white, maroon eye ; and victor Hugo, blush white, 
maroon eye. 

DOG-BERRY. See Gorans sangninea. 
DOG-BRAMBLE. See Ribes Cynosbat i. 

DOG'S CABBAGE. See Thelygonnm. 
DOGWOOD, JAMAICA. See Tisoidia. 
DOGWOOD, SWAMP. See Ptelea trlfoliata. 
DOGWOOD, VICTORIAN. See Prostanthera. 

DOLIA (from dolios. deceptive ; the plants oloselv 
resemble Salsola , to which, however, they are not related). 
Syns. AUbrexia , Aplocarya. Ord. Convolvulacese . A 
genus embracing about a dozen species of stove or green- 
house, hairy or tomentose herbs or small shrubs, inhabiting 
the sea-shores of Peru and Chili. Flowers sub-sessile or 
pedicellate ; calyx five-cleft or five-parted ; corolla funnel- 
Bhaped, five-lobed. Leaves alternate, nearly opposite, or 
fascicled, small, rather thick. D. revohita and D. tomentosa 
(both formerlv classed under Alona) have been introduced, 
but are probably lost to cultivation. 

DOLICHANDRA. Included under Macfadyena 

(which see). 

DOLICHANDROHE. Including Spathodea (in part). 
Ord. Bignoniaceee. A genus embracing about a dozen 
species of stove trees, inhabiting the hotter parts of Africa, 
Asia, and Australia. Flowers in terminal racemes or 
panicles ; calyx cleft to the base on one side, spathaoeous ; 
corolla limb of five sub-equal lobes. Leaves opposite, 
innate. T>. Rheedii (Stns. Spathodea longi flora and 
. Rheedii ) has been introduced, but perhaps it is not 
now grown. 

DOLICHODERIA. Included under Achlmenes 
(which see). 

DOLICHONEMA. A synonym of Moldenhawera 

(which see). 

DOLICHOB. Lablah ( Lablavia), which is kept distinct 
on p. 223, Vol. II., iB included hereunder by the authors of 
the “Genera Plantarum.” Numerous species have been 
described, but probably not more than a score are distinct 
as such. To those given on p. 486, Vol. I., the following 
should be added. For other species formerly included 
here, see Canavalla, Glycine, Phaseolus, and Vigna. 
D. hirsutus (hairy). A synonym of Pueraria Thunbergiana. 

D. JaponiCUE (Japanese). A synonym of Pueraria Thun- 
bergiana. 

D. Lablab (Lablab). The correct name of Lablab vulgaris. 

Syns. D. lignosus , D. purpureus (B. R. 830; 8. R. F. 74). 

D. lignosus is identical with D. Lablab. 

D. purpureus (purple). A synonym of D. Lablab. 

D. sesqulpedalis (sesquipedal). fl. whitish, solitary or twin at 
the ends of the peduncles. fr. % pods sub-cylindrical, pendent, 
mucronate-uncinate at apex. 1., leaflets broadly ovate, acute, 
dark green. Stems glabrous, twining, h. 6ft. to 8ft. South 
America. Annual. 

D. simplidfolius (simple-leaved). /. pink. Pea-shaped, fas- 
cicled in the axils, erect, as long as the pedicels Gin.). ApriL 
l. simple, lanceolate, 6in. long, very shortly petiolate. Stems 
and branches herbaceous, erect, simple. Caudex thick, woody, 
tuberous. Tropical Africa, 1892. Stove. (B. M. 7318.) 

D. unguloulatufl (clawed). A synonym of Vigna Catiang. 

DOLIOCARPUS. Syn. Othlis. About eighteen 
species are inoluded hereunder. Flowers white or yellow, 
solitary or few in panicles, rarely axillary. Leaves parallel- 
penninerved. 


DOMBEYA Assonia and Astrapna (kept distinct 
in this work) are inoluded hereunder by the authors of the 
“ Genera Plantarum.” To the information given on p. 486, 
Vol. I., the following should be added : 

D acut&ngula (acute-angled). The correct name of Astrapcea 
tUiatfoRaT 

D. oaimablna (Hemp-like). The correct name of Astrapcea 
viscosa (B. M. 4544). 

D. Cayeuadl (Cayeux*). fl. disposed in axillary, pendent, many- 
flowered umbels; corolla of a beautiful pink, finely veined. 
1. cordate, acute, toothed, dark-green, strongly reticulated ; 
petioles 4in. to 61n. long. Stems hispid. 1897. A magnificent 
hybrid (the first in tne genus) between D. Mastcrsii and 
D. (Astrapcea) WaUichii. 1897. (R. H. 1897, p. 544.) 

DOMBEYA (of La Marok). A synonym of Araucaria 
(which see). 

DOMBEYA (of L’Hlritier). A synonym of Tour- 
retla (which see). 

DOHATIA. A synonym of Avicennla (which see). 
DOEAZ. A synonym of Arundo (which see). 

DOBDI8IA (of Reichenbach). A synonym of Hac- 
quetia (which see). 

DOVIA (of G. Don). A synonym of ClianthUE (which 
see). 

DOEIA (of R. Brown). A synonym of Grindelia 
(which see). 



Fig* 347. Doodia aspera multifida. 


DOODIA. The five species included in this genus are 
confined to the islands from Ceylon eastward to Fiji, New 
Zealand, and Australia. With the exception of D. blech- 
moides , the members of this genus are small but 
decorative. They are especially useful for Fern-cases 
and for edgings of window-boxes filled with taller - 
growing lands. D. caudata is the most useful species 
grown, but D. media (Fig. 348) is an exceedingly pretty 
plant for greenhouses. Although some Doodias grow more 
luxuriantly in a stove temperature, and produce more 
massive foliage under such treatment, none of them actually 
require great heat; the cool and intermediate houses are 
the places suitable to all of them. They are also very useful 
for iorming an undergrowth in cool houses devoted to either 
Orchids, Palms, or .flowering subjects. They are seldom in- 
fested with insects, and they bear fumigation without injury. 
As they are of a very accommodating nature, Doodias, 
when planted under or grown amongst other plants, bear 
with impunity the syringings that may be found necessary 
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Doodla. — continued. 

to the welfare of the latter, or do equally well without, as 
the ease may be. They should be potted in a compost of 
three parts peat and one of silver-sand, with a little 
chopped sphagnum added. 

The drainage, especially 
when they are grown in 
pots, must be good, and none 
of them like exposure to the 
full rays of the sun. Pro- 
pagated by means of spores, 
or by the division of the 
crowns in early spring. 

To those described on p. 

486^ Vol. I., the following 
varieties should be added : 

JD. ftspera multlllda (many- 
deft). frond h arched, several 
times forked at the apex ; 
when young, claret-coloured. 

Dwarf evergreen. See Fig. 

347. 

D. oaudata Harryana 

(Harry Veitch’s).* This differs 
from the type in beingstouter, 
of firmer texture, and larger. 

1884. Garden variety. 

D. Kunthlana is now re- 
garded as a good species, and 
not as a variety of D. media. 

D* media Braokenridgei 

(Brackenridge’s). frond s firm ; 
plume rather obtuse, fewer 
and more distant than in the 
type. sori dense, irregularly 
disposed in two rows. Fiji. 

D. m. oonnexa (connected). 
fronds larger than in the 
type; pinnae sometimes 3in. 
or more in length, much softer 
and of a more papery tex- 
ture. 

D. m Bfllnel (Milne’s), sti. 
black, /row/# firm, parchment- 
like, dark green ; pinnae 
sharply toothed, closely set, 
the central ones often 4in. to 
Sin. long, sort in two rows. 

Kermadec Islands. 

D. m. Moorei (Moore’s), tti. black, fronds flexible or pendu- 
lous ; pinnae very acuminate, sharply toothed, the central ones 
3in. long, sori in one row. New South Wales. 

DOB BEETLE. See Shard-borne Beetle. 

DOBCTJ8 PARALLELOPIFEDU8. See Lncanns 



Fronts of Doodia media. 


DOBIA (of Adanson). A synonym of Solldago (which 
see). 

DOBIA (of Lessing). Included under Othonna (which 
see). 

DOBITIS (from doru, a lance ; the labellum in some 
species is lance -shaped). Ord. Orchidex. A genus em- 
bracing five species of stove or greenhouse Orchids, natives 
of India and Malaya. They have the characters of Phalse . - 
nopsis , but the column is narrowly winged, and its foot 
forms a oonical men turn with the lateral sepals. Two 
species have been introduced. For culture, see Fhalss- 
nopsls. 

D. tsenl all a (band-like), fl. mauve-purple, fin. in diameter ; mid- 
lobe of lip dark red or purple, the side lobes very narrow, 
spathulate, the tips of the forked appendage hooked ; scape lin. 
to 2in. long, few-flowered. 1. few ; 3in. to 5in. long. Boots 1ft. to 
3ft. long, lin. to 4 in. broad, forming large, tortuous tufts. Sub- 
tropical Himalayas. 

D. Wight!! (Wight’s), fl., mid lobe of lip obcordate, the side 
lobes oroad, cuneate-obovate ; scape much longer. 1. lather 
larger. Otherwise like D. tcenialis. Eastern Himalaya. 

DOBKANT BUD. 

for years, undeveloped. 

DOBONICUM. These plants are well suited for 
naturalising in dry situations, where few other subjects 
would flourish. To the information given on pp. 486-7, 
Vol. I., the following should be added : 

D. Bonrgset A synonym of Senecio muitiflonis. 

Vol. V. 


A bud which remains, perhaps 


Doronicnm — continued . 

D. ClusH (Clusius’). A synonym of Arnica Clusii. 

D. omentum (bloody). The correct name of Cineraria cruenta. 
D. mont&nnm (mountain). A synonym of Arnica montana. 

D. plantaglneum esccelsum. This is the plant known in 
gardens as the Harpur Crewe variety. 

DORSTENIA. Byns. ■ Kosaria , Sychinium. About 
forty-five species, all American and African except one 
(Indian), are included in this genus. Flowers moncccions, 
crowded on a flat, simple or lobed, androgynous receptacle. 
Leaves alternate or radical, entire or lobed. To the species 
described on p. 487, Vol. I., the following should be added ; 

D. Wallerl (Waller’s). fl., inflorescence green, star-shaped, 
nearly lin. across, witn five tails 2in. long. X. ovate, fleshy, 2in. 
to 5in. long. Nyassaland, 1893. A new species, allied to 
D. Mannii . 

DORYANTHE8. To the species described on pp. 487-8, 
Vol. I., the following Bhould be added : 


a form of D. Paimeri. (Gn., 1893, xliv., p. 69.) 

DOBYDIUM. A synonym of Asphodellne (which 
see). 

DOBYOFTEBX8 NOBILIS. A synonym of 
Fteris slogans (which see). 

DOBYFHOBA (from dory, a spear, and phoros , 
bearing ; in allusion to the spear-like appendages to the 
anthers). Stn. Learosa. Ord. Monimiacex. A monotypio 

E enus. The species is a rare, highly aromatic, warm green- 
ouse shrub or tree, of considerable size but of irregular 
growth, glabrous except the inflorescence, or thq young 
shoots hoary -tomentose, the whole plant highly aromatic. 
It is closely allied to Atherosporma (which see for 
oulture). 

D. Sassafras (Sassafras), fl. about iin. long, hermaphrodite, 
three together on short, axillary peduncles ; perianth segments 
six, in two rows ; connective of the anthers produced into a long, 
linear-subulate appendage. 1. petiolate, ovate, elliptic, or 
oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, narrowed at base, 2in. to 4in. long, 
coarsely toothed, penni veined and reticulated beneath. New 
South Wales, 1895. 

DOBYFHOBA DECEMLINEATA, or COLO- 
RADO BEETLE. See Fotato Insect Pests. 

DOT MOTH {Mamestra persicarix). An insect allied 
to the Cabbage Moth ( Mamestra brassicx ), quite as 
common, and a far more general feeder. In fact, there 
are very few plants found in gardens generally which 
come amiss to the caterpillars of the Dot Moth. We 
have found them upon Ferns (Pteris). Ivy, Chrysanthe- 
mums, Lettuce, Pelargoniums, Gooseberries, and many 
others. Being of such omnivorous tastes their presence is 
very unweloomo in gardens. 

The Moth is on the wing in June and July, and is 
nocturnal. In stretch of wings it measures from l£in. to 
ljin. The fore-wings are dark purplish-brown, approaching 
black, with numerous small ochreous spots and two blackish- 
oentred kidney-shaped dots (hence the common name). The 
larvae vary from dirty green to brown, and have a whitish 
line on the back, with oblique dark marks on segments five, 
six, and twelve, and lighter spots on the other segments. 
They are whitish in the vicinity of the spiracles. They 
feed in August and September, and then pupate in the 
earth. 

When troublesome upon Gooseberry and other fruit 
bushes they may be ousted with Paris Green, as they 
appear after the fruits have been gathered. Where flower- 
ing plants are concerned, they should be hand-picked at 
night by the aid of a lantern when they are feeding. 
When at rest they are too well protected to be readily 
seen by either man or birds. 

DOUBLE TOHOUE. See Bosons Hypophyllum. 

DOUCIN STOCKS. The Paradise Stock is known as 
the Doucin, and is largely employed for cordon, bush, or 
other dwarf form of Apple trees in which the growth is 
restricted. The French Doucin, or Paradise Stock, is only 
suitable for pot or other small-growing trees. The English 
Doucin is a more vigorous, durable, and productive variety, 
and is superior to the French in every way. The Doucin is 
both budded and grafted with the Apple, the former mode 
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Doucln Stocks — continued. 

finding more favour with nurserymen. The Douoin is 
increased by spoken or division as well as by root-cuttings. 
Another excellent mode of propagation is to earth up the 
plant like Celery, and then out it up, planting out the 
rooted pieces. 

DOUGLAS PZJt BLIGHT ( 8clerotinia Douglaeii). 
Though the Douglas Fir is oftenest attacked, yet Welling- 
tomas and other Conifers, mostly in a young state, also 
suffer. On the Continent the disease is much more in 
evidence than here. The chief symptoms are the presence 
of a greyish mould and a withering of the young shoots. 
Towards the end of summer, Solerotia, in the form of 
minute black spots, are formed on the dead shoots, and 
these bodies are responsible for carrying the fungus over 
the winter. . Conidia are also found upon the fallen needles. 
Onoe the disease gets a hold, the trees had better be up- 
rooted and burned. As a preventive measure young stock 
in the seed-beds and nursery -beds should be sprayed with 
sulphide of potassium in spring. 


DOUGLA0IA. One species of this genus is a native of 
Central Europe; the rest are North American. Flowers 
axillary or terminating the branchlets, solitary and sessile 
or pedicellate, sometimes fascicled or umbellate ; calyx five- 
cleft to the middle ; corolla salver-shaped, the limb of five 
imbricated lobes. Leaves imbricated or clustered and 
spreading, entire. To the species described on p. 488, 
Vol. I., the following should do added : 


D. laevigata (smooth).* Jl. rose-pink, pedicellate, Ain. in dia- 
meter ; corolla-tube twice as long as the calyx, the lobes very 
broadly obovate ; involucral bracts four to six, ±in. long ; peduncle 
about lln. lorn?. erect t two- to ttve-flowered. Spring and autumn. 
1. rosulate, Ain. to Jin. long, linear or oblong-lanceolate, acute 
or sub-acute. Alps of Oregon, 1886. Plant tufted. (B. M. 6996.) 

DOGMA. A synonym of Hyphane (which see). 

DOVBDALB MOBS. Bee S&xifraga hypnoidea. 


DRAB A. The species of this genus are very broadly 
distributed over the oooler parts of the globe. To those 
described on p. 489, Vol. I., the following should be added : 
D. repenfl (creeping), Jl. yellow, in loose racemes ; petals obovate. 
obtuse, twice as long as the calyx ; scape naked, nearly glabrous. 
June. 1. alternate, covered with hairs ; lower ones oval-lanceo- 
late or oblong : upper ones linear. Siberia, 18ia A creeping 
perennial ^ 


D. aeabra (rough 


gbV Jl. yellow • petals twice exceeding the calyx 

and stamens, /. linear-lanceolate, acute, glossy green. Juniper- 
Western Caucasus, 1897. A pretty rock-plant. 


like. 


Dracana — continued. 

3ft. long, lin. to l£in. broad, tapering to a long point, pale green, 
with a whitish border. South Africa. Syn. Cordyline Rumphii 
(B. M. 4279). 

D. JSL latifolia (broad-leaved). 1 . 2in. to 3in. broad in the 
middle, narrowed to the base. (Ref. B., t. 353.) 

D. marmorata (marbled). Jl. greenish- white, less than lin. 
long ; panicle narrow, erect, lift, to 2ft. long. Spring. 1. crowded, 
sessile, lanceolate, recurved, plicate, bright green, copiously 
marbled with white, 3ft. long, 4in. "broad. Singapore, 1882, 
Allied to D. arborea. (B. M. 7078.) 

D. aalldf olia (Willow-leaved). A synonym of D. rejtexa. 

D. Ha nd e r lana (Sander’s!* l. narrow-lanceolate, sheathing at 
base, 6in. long, Uln. broad, elegantly curved, green, banded with 
white. Stem uender, branched at base. Western tropical 
Africa, 1892. A distinct and ornamental species. (G. C. 1893, 
xiii., p. 442, f. 65 ; J. H. xxvi., p. 389, f. 71.) 

D. ae plarl a, (hedge-loving). A form of Cordyline terminals. 

D. Strietn (erect). A synonym of Cordyline etricta. 


In addition to the above, the following garden forms may be 
enumerated : cristula, Laingii , mirabilie , Fonbellci (R. H. 1888, 
p. 530), Thotnmniana. 


DRACJENOF8IS. Included under Cordyline (which 
see). 

DRACOCEPKALGM. To the species described on 
p. 491, Vol. I., the following should be added. A few plants 
formerly classed hereunder are now referred to Cedronella, 
LaUemantia, and Fhyeostegia. 

D. ch am sedryoldea (Chamaedrys-like). A synonym of Sphacele 
oampanulata. 

D. lmberbe (beardless). Jl ., corolla lilac-blue, lin. long, the lips 
nearly equal ; bracts cuneate, cut, glabrous. 1 . , radical ones long- 
petiolate ; cauline ones few, shortly petiolate, all reniform, deeply 
crenate. Floriferous branches erect, h. 6in. Siberia. 1 b 8& 
(R. G. 1080, f. 4-5.) 

DRACONTJLUM. Bentham and Hooker include here- 
under Echidnium (kept distinct on pp. 498-9, Vol. I.) and 
Qodwinia. To the species described on pp. 491-2, Vol. I., 
the following should be added : 

D. fCDeundum (fertile). Jl., spathe dull brown outside, dark 
vinous-purple within, 5in. nigh, erect, narrowly cylindric-oblong ; 
spadix bluish-brown, ljin. high, sub-sessile, erect, cylindnc, 
obtuse. March. 1. solitary, produced after the flower, 4ft. to 5ft. 
in diameter, horizontal, tripartite, each segment bearing several 
pairs of drooping leaflets : petiole 6ft. high. Tubers surrounded 
by a profusion of acute bulbils, rising above the ground. British 
Guiana, 1880. (B. M. 6808.) 

D. sptnosnm (spiny). A synonym of Lasia heterophyUa. 


DRACJEHA. To the species described on dd 490-1 
Vol. I., the following should beadded : * 



D. oongMta (congested). A synonym of Cordyline etricta. 

D. Deuoetii (Doucet’s). A form of Cordyline australis. 

D. ensifolla (ensate-leaved). A synonym of D. Jrutieoea. 

D. florlbnnda (abundant-flowered). Jl. greenish, cylindrical 
above iin. long ; panicle drooping, shortly pedunculate, 3ft. U 
4ft. long, made up of fifteen to twenty drooping racemes lft o: 
more long, / fifty to sixty, crowded in a dense rosette, lorate 
acuminate, 3ft. to 4ft. long, 3in. to 3iin. broad. Trunk 6ft t< 
8ft. high. Native country unknown. (B. M. 6447.) 

D. fragrans Undent (Linden’s). /. recurved, deep green, witl 
a broad, central, striped variegation of yellow and pale yellowish 
green. 1887. 


. „ - ■ — MNiwvin, *1. XOOX, XU .) 

D. flrtitleoaa (shrubby! JL white, fin. to lin. long, in an ample 
terminal, deltoid panicle. /. eighty to 100, sessile, narrow 
linear, l/k to lift. long, lin. to Hin. broad, acute. Trunk tree 
like, often branched. A. 10ft. Native country unknown 1862 
Syn. D. eneifolia (EL G. 1864, t. 451). ’ 

D. CtodaefBaaa (GodseflPsX* A prettily-variegated plant, havinj 
the general habit of D. eureuloea, but the spots on the leave 
are o/ * bright creamy-yellow. 1893. (B. ML 7584 : R. H. 1893 

p. 201.) 

D whfe? 1 55 r ^f lfc * (Hooker,,,> - , ** * reen ish, about lin. long ; bract 
white, Persistent; racemes in an erect panicle lift. to2ft. long 
/. crowded towards the apex of the stem, sessile, ensiform, 2ft. iU 


DRAGONFLIES ( Odonata ). Very beautiful insects, 
varying greatly in size and colouring, but usually brilliant. 
As perfect insects they “hawk ” for their prey upon the 
wing, and the larger species, at any rate, render good 
service to the gardener by destroying many objectionable 
Moths and Butterflies. Though usually found near water — 
lakes, ponds, rivers, Ac. — the larger Dragonflies venture 
long d i sta n ces therefrom. So swift are they upon the wing 
that their movements are not readily noted when they are 
food-foraging. Indeed, it is not until we see the cast-off 
wings, maybe, of a captured Butterfly as they descend that 
we realise what has happened. The indigestible portions of 
the prey are apparently dropped by the Dragonfly. It is 
only in the perfect insect stage that Dragonflies are usually 
seen ; the remainder of their lives is passed in the water. 

DRAGON, GREEN. Bee Arum Dracontlnm (the 
correct name of which is now Arisaema Dracontium ). 

DRAKE A. Syn. Arthrochilua. The species of thi« 
genus are rarely met with in cultivation. 

D R AP E RT A (named in honour of Professor John 
William Draper, of New York, chemist and historian). 
Obd. Hydrophyllacees. A monotypic genus. The species 
is a low and diffuse or decumbent, half-hardy, silky -hairy, 
perennial herb, branching from a slightly woody base, 
allied to Phacelia. It thrives in ordinary soil, in a shady 
position, with protection in winter, pud may be increased 
by divisions. “ 

D. systyla (columned). Jl. crowded In a pedunculate, terminal 
cyme ; corolla bright violet, Ain. to Ain. long ; spikes or racemes 
unilatoral. /. all opposite, ovate, entire, pinnate) y veined; 
petioles slender. California, 1896. 

DRAPIEZA. A synonym of Diapomm (which see). 
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DRSOEBA. A misprint in some books for Drejera , 
which is included under Jacobinia. 

DREJERA Included under Jacobinia (which see), 
the correct name of D. Willdenowiana being J. MohintU. 

DREPANIA. A synonym of Tolplfl (which see). 



Sommerfeldtxa is identical 


' DREP ANOC ARPUB. 

with this genus. 

D RI A 8 -PLANT. See Thapsia gary anioa 

DRIMT A i D. Golem (B. M. 7565) is a recent introduc- 
tion, with small greenish perianth segments and purple 
anthers ; it is of no great horticultural merit. 

D. alt ia s lm a (very tall). A synonym of Urginea altisnma . 

DRIMIOPSIS. This genus is very closely allied to 
«cU«a. C. botiyoides , C. minor , and C. perfoUata have been 
introduced, bnt they are of no horticultural value. 


DROSERA. To the « pecies described on p. 494 Vol I 
the following should be added : * *’ 


D. angllca. (English), * hr K er l. still longer and narrower, 
often lln. Ion* without the stalk. Otherwise like D. lonnifotia 
Europe (Britain). * fV 

D. aaglioa (of Tic Candolle). A synonym of D. longifolia. 

D. otstiflora (Cistus-flowered). JL Poppy-red, violet, or white : 
nearly 2in. across one to three at the end of the stem ; petals 
cuneate-obovate, the outer margin eroee, rounded, truncate, or 
retuae. I. 2m. to 4m. long, £in. broad, clothed with glandular 
h* 11 *: 6in * 40 12ln - high, slender. South Africa, 1889. 

(B. M. 71 UU.) 

D. intermedia (intermediate). A synonym of D. longifolia. 

D *. ¥****}* (narrow), slender Sundew. Jl. white or purple. 
i u l£. lm 1 H ea *l 4 0 , b f uae ». 2in * 3in - long, scarcely tin. wide, on 
lRUL^PUnt stemlera, hardy. aam ® »«*h America, 

IX longifolia (long-leaved). Jl., stem shorter and less slender. 
* * mu S *nore erect, not half so broad as long, gradually tapering 
Jnto l h® footstalk. Otherwise like D. rotundi/olia. Kurort 
(Britain). Stns. D. aiujlica (of De Candolle), D. intermedia. 

IX tenulfolia (slender-leaved). A synonym of D. JUiformie. 


DRTAII DRA Syn. Josephia. Fruit a compressed 
capsule opening at the dilated end (or outer margin) in two 
coriaceous or rarely almost woody, broad valves. 

2>R*A8. To the species described on p. 495, Vol. I., 
the following variety should be added : 

D. lanata (woolly). This is a Tyrolean form of D. octopetala , 
having woolly leaves. July. 1891. 


DRYMOGId>SSTJM. These Ferns are of easy 
culture in a mixture of two parts leaf ‘mould, one of 
Bphagnum, and one of peat, with a dash of silver-sand, 
and some species will grow luxuriantly on cork for several 
years. The Blender rhizomes firmly adhere to that material, 
especially when it is so mtuated as to remain permanently 
moist. The plants are particularly fond of strong light, 
but moisture on their fronds is detrimental. Propagation 
is usually effected by the division of the rhizomes. 
D. carnoeum (Fig. • 349) and D. piloselloides (Fig. 350) are 
the principal species. The latter is very effective when 
grown upon a piece of Dead Tree-Fern. 



Fio. 35a Drymoglossum piloselloides. 


DRYKONXA. To the information given on p. 495, 
Vol. I., the following should be added : 

IX pnnetata is now classed under Epigcia. 

IX serrnlata (slightly serrated). The correct name of D. bicolor. 
IX Tillosa (villous). A synonym of Episda villoea. 
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DRYMOFHLCEUS. Fruit small or rather large. To 
the information given on p. 495, Vol. I., the following shonld 
be added: 

D. appendiculatua (appendicnlate). Jl . . scapes lateral- , TUi is 
the correct name of the Palm described on p. 495, Vol. L, as 
D. olivanformis (G. & F. 1891, p. 330, f. 37). The plant matures 
fruit annually under cultivation at Kew. (B. M. 7202.) 

D. leprosos (leprous). The correct name of D. olivteformis. 
SYN. D. Rumphxi. 

D. RnmpMi (Rurnphius*). A synonym of D. leprosus. 

D slngaporensls (Singapore). A synonym of Ptychoraphis 
singaporensis. 

DRYOBALANOF 8 . D. Canvphora is a synonym of 
D. aromatica. 


DRY OFEIA. A synonym of Disports (whioh see), 

DRYOFKANTA POLU. Bee Oak Galls. 

DUANIA. A synonym of Hoxnalanthns (which see), 

DUBBING. A name sometimes employed for clipping 
or trimming hedges. 

DUCHEKIA. A synonym of Falisota (which see). 

DUCHOLA. A synonym of Ompkalea (which see). 

DUEAHSLXA A synonym of Hamolia (which see). 

DULIA. A synonym of Ledum (which see). 

DUHERILIA (of Lagasca). A synonym of Jnngla 
(whioh see). 

DUMOBE, DUMOU 8 . Having a compact, bushy 
habit. 


DUNG-DO VING EARTH-DIGGER, or DUNG- 
BEETLE. Bee Shard-borne Beetle. 

DUFERRYA. A synonym of Forana (which see). 

DURANT A. Flowers rather small, alternate at the 
sides of the rachis ; calyx tubular or sub-campanulate ; 
corolla tube cylindrical, the limb spreading, five-lobed. 
Leaves opposite or whorled, entire or toothed. Drupe 
wholly included by the calyx, four-stoned. To the species 
described on p. 496, Vol. I., tne following should be added : 
D. Plumieri alba (white). A variety having white flowers and 
amber-coloured fruit 18& (G. C. 1888, UL, p. 45, f. 9.) 

D. sUmostachya has also been introduced. 


DURETIA. A synonym of Bcehmerla (which see). 

DURIAN. This, the fruit of Durio eibethinus , has 
not found its way into British markets in any very large 
quantities— due in a measure to the difficulties attending 
its preservation ; it is nevertheless quite familiar to those 
Europeans who have travelled in tropical regions, in 
Malayan districts, or along the Bay of Bengal. It is oval 



Fio. 35L Durian (Durio zibbthinus). 

or globular in form (see Fig. 351), larger than a ooooa- 
nut, and attains some 8in. or lOin. in length. It has a 
hard prickly shell outside, and contains inside a soft 
creamy pulp and seeds. Tne pulp is considered to be b v 
many the most delicious fruit m the world, but the smell 


Durian — continued. 

of it is most offensive, resembling, according to some 
experiences, that of rotting onions. The seeds are roasted 
and eaten like chestnuts. When unripe, the fruit mav be 
salted and added to pickles ; but the strong smell is 
against its use as a pickle in civilised countries. 

DUVALIA. There are about ten species of this genus. 
To those described on p. 496, Vol. I., the following should 
be added : 

D. angnstlloba (narrow-lobed). JL, corolla chocolate-brown, Jin. 
tolm. in diameter, the lobes narrow-lanceolate, acuminate, 
folded back into thin, vertical plates; corona white; cymes 
stout, five- to twenty- or more-flowered. Stems sub-globose or 
oblong, iin. to lin. long, 4in. to fin. thick, obtusely four- or rarely 
five-angled. 1875. 

DUVERNOIA. A synonym of Adhatoda (which see). 

DWARF FALMETTO. Bee Sabal Adanaonii. 
DWARF RASFBERRY. See Rubiui trifiorns. 


DYCXZA. Including EnchoUrion (in part). According 
to J. G. Baker, this genus embraces upwards of thirty 
speoies, natives of Brasil, Uruguay, and Argentina. 
Flowers usually yellow, hermaphrodite ; sepals free to the 
base ; petals usually Ungulate -nnguioulate ; stamens 
hypogynous or three adnate to the base of the petals ; 
inflorescence spicate, racemose, or paniculate ; peduncle 
produced from the axil of one of the outer leaves of the 
basal rosette. Fruit a hard, three-angled capsule. Leaves 
very thick and rigid, margined with pungent spines. To 
the species described on p. 497, Vol. I., the following should 
be added : 

D. al tlaalma (highest). Jl. in an ample panicle, with sometimes 
ten to twelve branches, the lower ones 1ft. long ; petals bright 
yellow, twice as long as the calyx ; peduncle stout, not longer 
than the leaves. 1. sometimes 100 in a dense rosette, ensiform, 
acuminate, 14ft. long, lin. broad, armed with copious pungent, 
brown spines. Central Brazil, 1840. Syns. D. prineeps (L J.F. 
224-5), D. giganiea, D. laxijlora, and D. ramosa (of gardens). 

D. D eam etUma (De Smet’s). Jl. disposed in a branched panicle 
2ft. long ; petals red, 4in. long ; peduncle 2ft. long. 1. ensiform, 
thick, recurved, 2ft. long, armed with marginal prickles. Brazil, 
1894. (B. M. 7340.) 


D. gemellarla (twin). A garden synonym of D. sulphurea. 

D. glgantea (gigantic). A garden synonym of D. altissima. 

D. laxlflora (lax-flowered). A garden synonym of D. altissima. 

D. Lemaireana (Lemaire's). Probably a form of D. rarijlora. 

D. leptoetaehya (slender-spiked). Jl. twenty to twenty -five in 
a simple, erect spike 6in. to 9in. long; sepals reddish, densely 
pruinose ; corolla bright scarlet, fin. long, the petals 4in. broad ; 
peduncle slender, 3ft. long. Summer. 1. fifteen to eighteen in a 
dense, nearly sessile rosette, lanceolate, acuminate, falcate, 
rigid, 14ft. to lfft. long. lin. to liin. broad, semi-circular at back, 
the marginal prickles brown. Paraguay, 1867. 

D. prinoepa (first). A synonym of D. altissima. 

D. ramosa (branched). A garden synonym of D. altissima. 

D. rarlflora remotiflora (remote-flowered). Jl., petals twice 
as long as the calyx (being fin. long), the blade obovate-spathu- 
late. (B. M. 3349 and B. R. 1782, under name of D. rarijlora.) 
D. Lemaireana is probably another form of raHJlora. 

D. regalls (regal). A synonym of D. frigida. 

D, sulphurea (sulphur-coloured). Jl. ascending, in a lax, simple 
spike 14ft long ; petals pale sulphur-yellow, half as long again as 
tne calyx ; peduncle 1ft. or more in length. 1. thirty to forty in 
a dense rosette, 4ft. to 5ft. long, fin. to lin. broad, gradually 
narrowed to a pungent tip, the marginal prickles minute. Monte- 
video, 1873. syn. D. gemellaria (of gardens). Probably only a 
pale-flowered variety of D. brevifolia. 


DY8ODIA [also spelt Dyssodia\. Bcebera, whioh has 
been kept distinct in this work, is included hereunder by 
the authors of the “ Genera Plantarum.” 


DYSOFHYLLA (from dusodes , foetid, and phyllon , a 
leaf ; in allusion to the pungent. Peppermint-fibs odour 
given off by the leaves). Syn. Chotelcia. Ord. Labiates. 
A genus comprising about twelve species of stove or green- 
house herbs, natives of tropical Asia and Australia. Flowers 
minute, in dense spikes formed of many cymes. Leaves 
opposite or whorled. A few of the species have been intro- 
duced, but they are of little horticultural value. 

DY88OCHROMA (from dysoos , sickly, and chroma , 
colour ; in allusion to the lurid, sickly colour of the 
flowers). Ord. Bolanacess. A small genus (two species) of 
stove, climbing sub-shrubs or small trees, natives of Brazil. 
Flowers greenish -yellow, large, pendulous; calyx ample. 
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Dyssoehroma — continued . 

five -cleft ; corolla funnel-shaped, swollen or campannlate 
above, the limb plicate, deeply five-lobed ; stamens five ; 
pedicels often solitary, terminating the short, nodose 
branohlets. Leaves entire, membranous or coriaceous. For 
culture, see Solandra. 

D, eximla (choice). The correct name of JuanuUoa eximia, 

D. viri diflora (green-flowered). The correct name of Solandra 
viridijlora. 

DYSSODIA. See Dysodia. 


SAOXJB FERN. 8ee Pteri • aquilina. 

EAGLE-WOOD. See Aqnilaria. 

BARLIA. A synonym of GraptophyUum (which 
see), the correct name of E. ezcelsa being 0. Earlii. 


EARWIGS. Forficula auriculnria is the species 
usually found in gardens in a very large number of 
flowering plants, as well as certain fruit-trees — Apples, 
Nectarines, and wall -fruits generally — and Hops. In some 
gardens, too, Labia minor may frequently be found in 
abundance. Like F. auricularia, the latter insect is a 
winged £arwig, but unlike that species it may be often 
seen upon the wing. Very occasionally another British 
species, F. lesnei, a pale -coloured insect, may be found, 
though not in gardens, so far as we have any record : it is a 
very good example of the wingless species. Popularly, we 
think that the Earwigs are often accredited with damage 
that they do not inflict. Those who have kept the insects 
in captivity all say that they show a marked fondness for 
a carnivorous dietary, house-flies in particular. That 
F. auricularia x as suggested above, is found on a variety of 
plants is certain, but it by no means follows that it denves 
its entire sustenance from either the fruit or the flowers in 
which it elects to conceal itself. According to Ruhl, an 
eminent authority, the Earwig prefers larvse and even 
snails to fruit, only taking to a vegetarian dietary when 
the carnivorous one fails. 


Besides the British species of Earwigs, F. auriculnria 
and L. minor , already named as being plentiful in gardens, 
we have records of an illustrious foreigner being found at 
Kew Gardens, having been imported m Sugar Cane from 
the Mauritius. Scientifically this is known as Chelisoches 
morio. It is thus described by Mr. Lucas in the “Entom- 
ologist ” for March, 1898: “In colour it is shining black, 
with fully-developed wing-cases and wings. The antenna 
are of about seventeen joints, and black in colour except two 
joints near tho tip. The legs are black, with the exception 
of the tarsi, which are pale yellowish-brown, and of which 
the second joint is extended as a 
lobe below the third. The male 
forceps are short, especially at the 
base. Those of the female are long 
and pointed. In length it is rather 
more than fin.” 

Traps . From the fondness Ear- 
wigs have of hiding in the daytime 
in practically anything likely to 
afford a little shelter, they are 
comparatively easy to trap. Many 
of uiese are described in Vol. I.. 
p. 497. To these may be added 
hollow stalks (such as those of 
Hemlock), rolls of crumpled paper, 
and old hats containing a little hay, 
and placed upon the stakes support- 
ing plants like Dahlias, &c. 

The name Earwig has been be- 
stowed upon these insects because 
of a popular superstition existing 
that the insects enter the ear and 
penetrate the brain, causing death. 
Even to the present day this is believed in wherever the 
insects are found. The forceps found on Earwigs vary 
considerably in shape and size. They attain their most 
formidable proportions in the males (see Fig. 852). Besides 
being employed in the case of the winged kinds in packing 
away the delicate wings, they are also used as weapons 
of offence, but are incapable of inflicting any harm. 



Fig. 352. Earwig. 


EAST INDIAN HAWTHORN. Bee Rhapkio- 
lepis indlca. 

EAST INDIAN WINE PALM. See Phoenix 
■ylvestris. 

EBENEOU8. Ebony -black. 

EBERXAIERA. About forty Bpeoies of this genus 
are now known. Flowers solitary at the axils of the bracts, 
sessile or shortly pedicellate ; spikes or racemes terminal or 
auasi-axillary, simple or compound ; sepals and corolla lobes 
five each ; stamens four, didynamous. Leaves nearly 
always opposite. 

EBURNEOUB. Ivory-white. 

ECCREXOCARPU8. Including Calampelis. Four 
species are now included in this genus. To those described 
on p. 496, Vol. I., the following variety should be added : 
E. aoaber roaena (rosy). A variety with orange-red flowers. 

189L 

E CHE AND R A (derivation unknown). Ord. Liliacem. 
A genus consisting of only a couple of species of stove, 
bulbous plants, only differing from Anthericum in the 
anthers. Both have been introduced, but they have little 
horticultural value. E. eleutherandra is in the Kew 
Collection. 

ECKIDNOP8I8. To the species described on p. 499, 
Vol. I., the following should be aaded : 

E. PmhwmhiImi| (Daminann’s). This is very similar to 

E. cereyformis (of whWh it is probably only a variety), but has 

brown flowers. Abyssinia, 1892. (R. G. 1892, p. 526, f. 107.) 

ECHINACEA. According to the latest authorities 
this genus is now kept distinct from Rudbeckia. E. pur- 
purea is shown on p. 332, Vol. III. (Fig. 398). 

ECHINOC ACTUS. Bentham and Hooker include 
Malacocarpus (of Salm-Dyck) (which see) under this 
genus. Upwards of 200 species have been described, but 
the number may be considerably reduced. 

The soil for Echinocactuses should be similar to that 
recommended for Cereuses, as also Bhould be the treat- 
ment as regards sunlight and rest. It cannot be too clearly 
understood that during the period between October and 
March these plants should be kept perfectly dry at the root, 
and in a dry house, where the tamperature would not fall 
below 50deg. There is no occasion for repotting the 
Echinocactuses every year ; it is far safer to auow them to 
remain in the same pots severa years, should the soil be 
fresh and the drainage perfect. 

All the larger-stemmed kinds may be kept in health 
when grown on their own roots ; but for some of the smaller 
species it is a good plan to graft them upon the stem of some 
of the Cereuses — C. tortuosus or C. colubrinus being recom- 
mended for the smaller kinds, and for the larger C. peru- 
vianus , C. gemmatus , or any one the stem of which is 
robust and of the right dimensions to bear the species of 
Echinococtus intended to be grafted. Some growers prefer 
to graft all the small Echinocactuses upon other kinds, and 
when properly grafted they are safer thus treated than if 
grown on their roots. In grafting, the two stems (stock and 
scion) must be so cut that their edges meet, and in securing 
them two or three stakes must be placed in such a way as to 
afford support to the graft and hold it firmly in position. 

Besides grafting, cuttings of the stems may be utilised 
for the multiplication of Echinocactuses, first removing the 
upper portion of the stem and putting it into soil to root, 
and, afterwards, as lateral stems develop on the old stock, 
they may be cut away with a sharp knife, and treated in a 
similar manner. Should a plant become sickly, and look 
shrivelled and cankered at the base, it is always best to cut 
away the healthy part of the stem, and induce it to form 
fresn roots, thus giving it a new lease of life. Seeds of 
these plants may be obtained from dealers, more especially 
Continental nurserymen. They should be sown in soil, and 
kept moist and warm. In about a month after sowing, the 
little Pea-like, green balls will be seen pushing their way 
through the thin covering of soil, and gradually but Blowly 
increasing in size, their spines also increasing in number and 
strength^ the ridges forming according to the character of 
the species, till, finally, they assume the mature characters 
of the plant in both stem and habit. The flowers, of course, 
appear according to the length of time it takes for the 
species to grow to flowering size. 
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Eohinoeaotuji — continued. 

To the species described on pp. 499-501, Vol. I., the 
following should be added : 

X. aureus (golden). A synonym of E. Grusoni. 

X. bolansls (Bolanas). A. bright red, terminal, 2in. wide. Stem 
cylindrical. 16in. high, 4in. in diameter, with from eight to 
thirteen nhs, disposed more or less spirally ; spine tufts 
crowded, composed of about twenty radials, which are white, 
straight, and about lin. long, and four central ones, also straight, 
andUin. long. Bolanas, Mexico, 1889. (R. G. 1889, p. 106, f. 21.) 
X. breviliamatTLi (short-hooked), ft. pink, shaded with deep 
rose, lin. long, borne in clusters at the top of the stem. Summer. 
Stem almost spherical, 4in. to 6in. high ; ridges tubercled, about 
lin. deep, each tubercle bearing a tuft of about a dozen brown, 
radiating spines, the long central one hooked at the point. 
South Brazil, 1850. A very slow grower ; it should be grafted on 
another kind. 

X. QlnnabaxlnilS (cinnabar-red). A synonym of Echinopsia 
cinnabarina. 



FlO. 355. ECHI NOCACTUS COPTONOGONUS. 


X. coptonogonns (wavy-ribbed)-* ft. 2in. across, Daisy-like, 
with a very short tube ; sepals and petals white, with a purple, 
central stripe; stamens red, with yellow anthers. April and 
May. Stem globose, depressed at top; ribs ten to fourteen, 
strong, sharp-edged, wavy, with spine tufts set in little 
depressions along the margins; spines five to a tuft, the two 
upper ones lin. long, quadrangular, the two lower ones shorter, 
flattened, the central one longest. Mexico. See Fig. 353. Syn. 
B. interruptus. 



Fio. 354. Upper Portion op Plant op Echinocactus 
CORNIGERUS. 


X. oomigernf (horn-bearing), ft. small ; sepals brownish-red ; 
Detals purple, narrow. Stem spherical, greyish-green ; ribs four- 
teen to twenty-one, stout, wavy ; spines in tufts about 2in. apart, 
stouter than in any other species, tne three erect, horn-like ones 
yellow, the broad, tongue-like one purple, very strong. Mexico 


Echinoc&ctrui — cont inued. 

and Guatemala. Probably not yet cultivated in England. See 
Fig. 354. Syns. E. latiapinus (of gardens), Melocactus latiapinus. 

X. oyllndraoeus (cylindrical), ft. yellow, 2in. long, a dozen 
together on old plants. Stem 6in. high ; ribs about twenty ; 
spines stout, strong, the longest 3in. long, hooked, projecting out- 
wards, the shorter ones spreading and interlacing so as to form a 
sort of spiny network all round the stem. Colorado, 1877. 

X. Dignetl (Diguet's) fL yellow ; petals long, lanceolate ; sepals 
red or brown, very short. Stem narrowly ribbed, compressed, 
concave at apex ; spines in groups of six or seven, lin. to l§in. 
long, needle-like. A. 9ft. to 12ft. Lower California. A giant- 
species. 

X. dnranxensii (Durango), ft. of a brownish-red. Stem ovate- 
cylindrical. 3in. to lOin. high, having about a score of con- 
tinuous ribs, bearing tufts of stout, yellowish and brown 
spines lin. to 2in. long, the lowest ones the stoutest and 
hooked, the central ones angled. Mexico, 1890. This is perhaps 
a form of E. cylindraceus. 

X. XotlMne (viper), ft. bright yellow, with whitish stamens, 
borne near the centre of the top of the stem. Summer. Stem 
stout, cylindrical. 1ft. high, 8in. in diameter, with about a 
dozen deep, spiral ridges ; spines rigid, broad, lin. or more in 
length, spreading and interlacing all round the stem. Mexico. 
This will thrive in a house from which frost is excluded, but it 
rarely flowers. 



Fio. 355. Portion op Rib, with Flower and Bundle op 
Spines, op Echinocactus Emoryi. 


X. Kmoryl (Emory’s), ft. 3in. long ; petals red. with yellowish 
margins, spreading ; stamens deep yellow ; tube clothed with 
kidney-shaped scales or sepals. Autumn. Stem globose, 1ft. to 
2ft. in diameter; ribs about thirteen, with large, rounded 
tubercles: spines in star-shaped bundles of eight or nine 
at the apices of the tubercles, angled, articulated, lin. to 4in. 
long, with hooked points. Lower Colorado and California. 
See Fig. 355. 

X. eqnltani (equitant). A synonym of E. hnrizonlhaloniua. 

X. erinaoens (hedgehog-like). The correct name of Balacocarpus 
erinaceua. 

X. glancns (glaucous), ft. rose-coloured, large and handsome. 
Mountains of Colorado, 1894. A small, hardy species. 

X. Grnsonl (Gru son’s), ft. red and yellow. Stem globose, 
stout, 6in. or more in height ; ribs about twenty, almost hidden 
by the crowded clusters of stout, bright yellow, more or less 
curved spines lin. to 2in. long. 1896. See Fig. 356. Syn. 
E. aureua. 

X. Haselbergli (HAselberg’s).* ft- ochreous-yellow and red, lin. 
to ljin. in diameter, sessile, broadly cainpanulate, with a short, 
red, spiny tube ; segments about forty. April. Stem globose or 
oblate, 3in. in diameter; tubercles small, convex, appearing 
almost vertically disposed in innumerable parallel series, but 
really spirally arranged, convex, crowned with a tuft of white 
hairs ; spines twenty to a tuft, silvery, acicular, Ain. long, stel- 
lately spreading. Native country unknown. (R M. 7009.) 

X. horiaontalla (horizontal). A synonym of E. horizonthalonius. 

X. horlxonthalonlns (spreading-spined). ft. terminal, 4in. 
across, scented, cup-shaped, springing from the young spine 
tufts ; petals in two rows, deep rose, paler on the inside; stamens 
with white filaments and yellow anthers. May and June. Stem 
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Edhlnocactns— continued. 

globose, usually flattened at top ; ribs or ridges eight or nine, 
large, greyish-green ; spines in crowded, star-like clusters along 
the edges of the ribs, strong, slightly curved, horn-like, marked 
with numerous rings. Mexico. See- Fig. 357. SYns. E. eqnitan*, 
E. horizontalis. 



Fiq. 356. Echinocactus Grusoni. 


X. ingene (huge). The correct name of E. Vitnaga. 

2S. interruptus (interrupted). A synonym of E. coptonogonus. 

X. # Jo&dll (Joad’a).* Jl. bright yellow, handsome, 2in. in 
diameter ; calyx tube furnished with tufts of slender spines, 
mixed with curly hairs ; petals numerous, narrow-oblong, acute ; 
stigmas crimson. Stem globose, many-ribbed ; spines brownish, 
the outer ones fifteen to eighteen, radiating, the inner ones six 
or seven, longer and stouter, directed outwards. Uruguay (?) 
1885. (B. M. 6867.) 



Fio. 357. Echinocactus horizonthalonius. 

X. Jobnsonl (Johnson's), Jl. purple or pink, 2in. to 2fin. long 
and wide, with numerous roniform sepals on the ovary and tulie ; 


Echinocact jib — continued. 

petals ovate, obtuse. Stem medium-sized, 4in. to 6in. high, with 
seventeen to twenty-one low, rounded, interrupted, close-set, 
often oblique ribs, densely covered with stoutish, reddish-grey 
spines, the outer ten to fourteen £in. to lfin. long, the upper* 
longest ; the central four stouter, recurved, l^in. long. Southern 
Utah. (EL G. 1883, p. 58.) 

X. latlspinns (broad-spined). A garden synonym of 
B. comigenu. 

X. Leeanus (Lee’s). JL white, tipped with rose, liin. long and 
wide ; stamens pale yellow. May. Stem the size of a small 
orange, with plump, globose tubercles, bearing star-shaped 
clusters of short, brown spines. Argentine Republic, 1840. 
(B. M. 4184.) 

X. Maokieums (Mackie's). ‘4. two or three at the top of the 
stem, 2Ain. across ; petals white, tipped with brown. Stem 5in. 
high, an. broad at base, widening slightly upwards; ridges 
broken into numerous fleshy, rounded, green tubercles, crowned 
with a tuft of thin brown spines, Ain. to lin. long, set In small 
pads of yellow wool. Chilian Andes, 1837. 

X. mammillarioidee (Mammillaria-like). A synonym of 
B. PJeiferu 

E, mamnloens (small-nippled). Jl. about 4in. across, with a 
thick tube, borne at the top of the stem ; petals bright yellow, 
spreading ; stamens purple. June. Stem short, with numerous 
tuberclea ridges, bearing bunches of dark brown, hair-like 
spines forming a close network. Probably Brazil. 

X. Mir belli (Mirbel’s). A synonym of E. omattu. 

X. Odlerl Kflbbesll (Mebbes'L This variety differs from the 
type in having flesh-coloured flowers. 

X. OrcnttlfC.’R. Orcutt’s).* JL deep crimson, bordered with 
greenish-yellow, borne in a ring near the apex of the stent. 
Jr. green, globose. Stems cylindrical, 2ft to 3ft. high, 1ft. in 
diameter, single or in clusters ; ribs eighteen to twenty-two, often 
obliaue ; spines in clusters of about a dozen, equal. Lower 
California. There is a form with lemon-yellow flowers and 
recurving white spines. 



Fio. 35a Portion op Ridge, with Spines, op Echinocactus 

POLYCKFHALUS. 


X. ornatUS (ornate). A yellow; sepals subulate. Summer. 
Stem oblong or sub-globose, eight-angled, of a pleasing green 
with brown spots ; ribs compressed, spirally twisted ; tubercles 
white-woolly; prickles in groups of seven to ten, pale yellow. 
Mexico, 183a SYNS. E. Mirbelii, E. tortus . 

X. peotlnatns (comb-like). A synonym of Cerent pectinatus. 
E. peetinifems is a distinct species. 

X. peninsulas (peninsular), /f. varying from golden-yellow to 
red. Stem globose to cylindrical, 6in. to 5ft. nigh, 6in. to 14in. 
in diameter ; ribs about twenty-one, straight or rarely obliaue ; 
spines red, the radials about eleven, robust, lin. long, the four 
centrals stouter, 2in. long. Lower California. Allied to 
E. Emoryi. 

X. Pentlandi is now classed under Echinoptit. 

X. Pfeiffer! (Pfeiffer's). Jl. bright yellow, with a band of red 
down the centre of each petal, 2in. long, short-tubed ; stamens 
yellow. Stems very irregular in form owing to the crowding 
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Echinocactrui — continued. 

of the tubercles, which look as if filled with water; spines 
small, in tufts of six, set in yellowish wool. Chili. Syn. 
E. mammUlarioide* (B. M. 3558). 

X. polyancistma (many-hooked), Jt. red or yellow, 2£in. long 
and wide. Stem light green, ovate or cylindrical, 4in. to lOin. 
high. 3in. in diameter ; ribs thirteen to seventeen, interrupted, 
bearing tufts of about twenty radial spines lin. to 2in. long, and 
about a dozen central ones lin. to 4in. long, most of them sharply 
hooked and dark brown. California. 

X. polyoephalns (many-headed), fl. enveloped at base in a 
dense mass of white wool, which hides the tube ; petals bright 
yellow, lin. long, spreading like a saucer ; stamens vellow, 
numerous. Spring. Stems numerous in old plants, the largest 
lift, to 24ft. high, cylindrical, globose when young ; ribs twelve 
to twenty, sharply defined ; spines in clusters lin. apart, reddish, 
broad, flattened on the upper side, annulated, the central ones 
over 3in. long in old plants, and sometimes curved. California 
and Colorado, 1886. Warm house. See Fig. 358. 



Fio. 359. Echinocactus Pottsii. 


X. Pottsii (Potts’). JL yellow, about 2In. across, short-tubed, 
several expanding together on the top of the stem. Summer. 
Stems globular, 14ft. m diameter ; ridges about a dozen, rounded 
and even, with acute sinuses; spines lin. long, bristle-like, 
arranged in clusters of seven or nine, with a cushion of white 
wool at the base. California, 1840. Warm house. See Fig. 359. 

X. rosaoeus (rosy). A synonym of E. corynodes. 

X Sohilinakyanna (Schilinzky’s). Jl. small, apical. Stem 
globose or shortly cylindrical, 2in. or less in height; ribs 
separated into compressed tubercles as in some Maminillarias, 
each bearing a tuft of twelve to fifteen very short, thin, black, 
hooked spines. Paraguay, 1897. This may be a Maminillaria. 

X. Scopa orlstatus (crested) A curious monstrosity, owing its 
origin to fasciation, such as occurs in the Cockscombs, Echeverias, 
Ac. The plant shown at Fig. 360 is grafted on the stem of a 
Cereus. 

X. Sellowianns (Sallow’s). A synonym of E. eorynodes. 

X. senilis (old). Jl. light pink, I4in. long, lin. in diameter, having 
a scaly, cylindrical tube. Stem stout, cylindric, with sixteen or 
eighteen ribs, having tufts of numerous hair-like spines, curving 
upwards. Chili, 1886. (R. G. 1230a.)- 

X. sinnatns (sinuated). Jt. yellow, 3in. across, borne at the top 
of the stem. April. Stem globose, 8in. in diameter; ridges 
fourteen to sixteen, wavy or undulated, the prominent point 
crowned with tufts of thin, flexuous. yellow spines, the longest 
14in. and hooked, the shorter Sin. ana straight. Mexico. 

X. spiralis (spiral). JL unknown in cultivation. Stem sub* 
globose or oblong, glaucescent, thirteen-angled ; areolae remote, 
velvety ; prickles in groups of seven or eight outer spreading ones 
and a more robust, flat, central one, hooked at apex. Mexico, 
1838. (R. H. 1889, p. 569.) 

X. tennispinus (slender-spined). This species is to all 
appearance identical with E. Ottonis, the distinction being purely 
botanical. Mexico. (B. M. 3963.) 

X. tortus (twisted). A synonym of E. omatus. 

X. tnrbinlformls (top-like). Jl. 2Ain. across ; tube woolly ; 
petals pink, fringed. Stem short, witn a thick, coriaceous skin, 
ridges broad at base, irregular, crowned with tufts of stout, 
horny spines, the central one much the longest, flattened at base, 
and extremely strong. North-east Mexico. 


Eohinoosotrui — continued. 



Fio. 360. Echinocactus Scopa cristatus. 


X. nnoinatna (hooked). Jl. clustered at the apex, nearly 2in. 
long; petals dark purplish-red, acuminate; stamens yellow. 
March and April, stem 6in. high ; ridges broken into long 
tubercles, upon each of which is a tuft of short, straight spines 
arranged in a circle, with a central hooked one sometimes 4in. 
long. Mexico. See Fig. 361. 



Fio. 361. Echinocactus uncinatus. 
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Echinocactua— continued. 

E. vlridescens (greenish). Jl. yellowish-green, rather large, 
produced from the upper clusters of spines. Stems ovate or 
globose, sometimes 1ft. nigh and 9in. to 12in. in diameter ; spines 
radiating, unequal, three of them usually larger, broad, acumi- 
nate, transversely striated. California, 1877. A plant at Kew, 
about fifteen years old, is only 6in. high. 

E. Visnaga. The correct name is E. ingens. 


Fio. 363. Echikopsis Evriesii floueplkno. 


Fig. 362. Portion op Ridge, with Spines and Flower, op 
ECHINOCACTUS WiSLIZENI. 


E. Wislizeni (Wislizen’s). fl. greenish-yellow, about 2in. long 
and broad, developed only on large plants. Summer and autumn. 
Stein depressed when young, large and cylindrical when old ; 
ridges about a score, regular and sharp-edged, bearing bundles 
of spines at regular intervals, the outer and shorter ones being 
white and spreading, while from the middle of each tuft arise 
three 2in. long and one 3in. long, with the point hooked, and as 
strong as steel. See Fig. 362. 

E. napinxu and E. Odieri are very rare in cultivation. 

ECHIKOCYSTIS (from echinos , a hedgehog, and 
kystis , a bladder ; in allusion to the prickly fruit). Ord. 
Cucnrbitacese. A genus embracing about fifteen species of 
stove, greenhouse, or hardy, prostrate or climbing, annual 
or perennial herbs, all American. Flowers white, small or 
mediocre, monoecious; males racemose or paniculate'; 
females solitary or borne with the males in the same axil. 
Fruit drv or berry-like, armed with long spines, one- to 
three-celled. Leaves palmately five- to seven-angled. 
E. lobata, the only species calling for mention here, is a 
hardy, nearly glabrous climber, thriving m a moist, rich 
soil. Propagated by seeds. 

E. lobata (l°hed). Jl. greenish-white, small ; sterile racemes often 
lft. long. July to September, fr. nearly 2in. long, armed with 
weak prickles; seeds $in. long. 1. membranous, mucronately 
denticulate; lobes triangular. North America. (R. II. 1895, 
p. 9, f. 1.) 

ECHINOPS. The species number about seventy, and 
are distributed over South Europe, tropical and North 
Africa, and Asia, as far as Japan. 

ECHIKOPSIS. The growing and resting seasons for 
Echinvpsis are the same as for Echinocaetus, and we may 
therefore refer to what is said under that genus for general 
hints with regard to the cultivation of Echinopsis m this 
country. None of the species require to be grafted to grow 
freely and remain healthy, as the stems are all robust 


enough and of sufficient size to take care of themselves. 
The onlv danger is in keeping the plants too inoist in 
winter, for although a little water now and aga:n keeps 
the stems fresh and green, it deprives them of that rest 


Fig 364. Echinopsis multiplex. 


Echinopsis— cont inued. 
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which is essential to the development of their large, 

beautiful flowers in summer. 

To the species and varieties described on pp. 502-3, 

Vol. I., the following should be added : 

E. oinn&b&rftna (cinnabar-red). jl. produced from the outside 
of the depressed top of the stem ; tube «;ret*ii, short ; petals 
bright cinnabar-red, iiin. long Stem 6in. to Sin. in diameter, 4in. 
high, resembling a sea-urchin ; spiral formed by the tubercles 
rising gradually, each tubercle surmounted by a tuft of radiating 
spines and a cushion of wool. Bolivia, 1845. iSY \. Kehinocactu * 
einnabarinus (B. M. 4326). 

E. Eyriesll flore-pleno (double-flowered). A form with 
several rows of petals, which impart a double appearance to 
the flowers. See Fig. 363. 

S. multiplex (proliferous). This interesting species is shown, 
without flowers, in Fig. 364. 



Fig. 355. Echinopsis multiplex cristatus. 


EL m. oristatus (crested). Stems fasciated and divided into 
numerous crumpled, flattened branches. A remarkable monster. 
See Fig. 365. 

EL Pentlandi (Pentland’s). The correct name of Echinocactus 
Pentlandi. 

X. P. flammea (flame-coloured). A variety having flowers only 
2in. long (in the type they are 4in.). 

EL P. oohroleuoa (yellowish-white). This variety differs from 
the type in having yellowish-white flowers. 1897. 

1L Philippi! (Philippi’s), Jl. yellow, with reddish-tinted seg- 
ments, about ljin. long, campanulate ; stamens in two distinct 
whorls, the outer arising from the base of the petals, tho 
inner whorl united in a tube around the style. Stem cylindric, 
eight- to ten-angled, the angles tubercled ; tubercles with 
about eight- short and four or five long spines. Chili, 1883. 
8 yn. Cercus Phiiippii (R. G. 1079, f. 1). 

EL tubiflorus (tube-flowered). The correct name of EchinocacUut 
tubijlonut. 

ECHXNOSTACHYS (of Brongniart). Included under 
ESchmea (which sec). 

ECHXNOSTACHYS (of E. Meyer). A synonym of 

Fycnostachys (which see). 

ECHXOXDES. A synonym of Nonnea (which see). 

ECKXOPSXS. A synonym of Lobostemon (which 

see). 

ECHITES. Syns. Jleterothrix , Mesechites. Several 
species formerly included hereunder are now referred 

to Dipladenia, Mandevilla, Facbypodium, and 
Urecliites. 

1L atropurpurea. The correct name is Dipladrnia atro - 
purpurea. 

E. franc iscea is a variety of E. (f.) ftulphu rea, which is the 
typical species. 

X. nutans, niis is synonymous with Prcxtonia r enosa. 


ECHXTJM. To the species described on p. 504, Vol. I., 
the following should be added. Several plants formerly 
included in this genus are now classed under Lobostemon. 

EL luaitaniea (Portuguese), jl , corolla-tube white, the limb 
bluish, with violet veins ; spikelets simple, erecto-patcnt. 
1. lanceolate, the lower ones attenuated at base. Stem erect, 
simple at base, paniculate-branched at apex. Portugal. 
Perennial. Syn. E. salamantica. 

EL plantagineum (Plantain-like).* Jl. rich purplish-violet, 
showy ; corolla four times as long as the calyx ; spikes many, in 
an elongated panicle. June. /., lower ones ovate or oblong; 
upper and floral ones cordate-lanceolate. Stem erect or diffuse. 
h. 3ft. Mediterranean region, 1658. Plant hairy. A fine annual 
or biennial species. SYN. E. riolaceum. 

EL rubrum (red). * jl. reddish-violet, disposed in an elongated, 
spike-like panicle; corolla four times as long as the calyx. 
May. 1. linear-lanceolate, acuminate. Stems erect, simple, 
k. 1ft. to 2ft. Hungary, Ac. A fine biennial. (B. M. 

X. salamantlca (Salamanca). A synonym of E. lusitanica. 

EL violaoeum (violet). A synonym of E. plantagineum. 
ECHTRUS. A synonym of Argemone (which see). 
ECXARDXA. A synonym of Feristeria (which see). 

EDGEWORTHIA. This genus is now regarded as 
monotypic, the BpecieB being E. Gardneri (B. M. 7180), with 
which E. chry8antha is synonymous. 

EDGING-IRON. An illustration of this implement is 
given under Verge-cutter (p. 147, Vol. IV.). 

EDIBLE FERN OF TASMANIA. See Fterls 
aqullina esculenta. 

EDRAIANTHUS SERFYLLIFOLITJS. A syn- 
onym of Campanula serpyllifolia (which see). 

EEL FERN. Bee Acrostichuxn Herminleri. 
EEL GRASS. Bee Vallisneria spiralis. . 

EELWORMS (Anguxlluhe). A popular name bestowed 
upon a very destructive group of minute translucent 
animals infesting Strawberries, Clover, Wheat, Potatoes, 
Cucumbers, Melons, Tomatoes, Vines, Onions, Hops, and 
Hyacinths, as well as Pasture Grasses and common wayside 
weeds. Eel worms are so leadily introduced that the 
greatest care should be exorcised when obtaining new pot- 
ting soils, as this is a common source of trouble. The pests 
are barely visiblo to the naked eye, being only 1mm. long 
and whitish. They are pointed at either end. 

Eolworms aro found in large numbers ; they pierce the 
tissues of their hosts, and oxtract therefrom tho juices. The 
svmptoms of attack vary with its severity, and a little with 
the species found. Melons, Cucumbers, and Tomatoes may 
collapse altogether, and without apparent reason, if the 
plants are not lifted and examined ; or. again, there may be 
wart-like excrescences on the roots ; bulbs (like Onions) mav 
show signs of decay : Vines sometimes have a “cankerous r ’ 
growth just beneath the soil, and the bark just at tho 
roots may be removed ; while the roots and foliage of other 
plants may be distorted, stunted, and unhealthy-looking. 
When once a plant is badly attacked, cure is practically out 
of the question. The soil should be removed, and deeply 
buried, and a fresh compost should be employed, first char- 
ring it or rendering it froe from the pest by pouring over it 
boiling water. These remedies are only applicable when 
the disease is restricted, as for instance in the case of flowers, 
fruit, or vegetables under glass. Outside the pests are more 
difficult to control. Wherever kainit can bo employed this is 
most beneficial. It should be used in conjunction with basic 
slag — two parts of the latter to one of the former : 2^1b. of 
the combination to the square yard, if well forked in, will 
not be any too much. By way of preventive measures, 
turfy loam, vyhen used comparatively fresh from the land 
for pot-plants, should be baked or scalded, while all affected 
plants should be destroyed by fire. Turf stacked for future 
use should be treated between each layer to a dressing of 
mustard refuse, as for Wireworms, using it plentifully. An 
alternation of crops should, wherever possible, be resorted to. 
Onions, for instance, should not follow Onions. Trenching 
Eel worm-infested soil would also help to got rid of the pests 
outdoors. See also Nematoid Worms. 

EFFLORESCENCE. The time or act of flowering. 
EGERIA. A synonym of Elodea (which see). 
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EGYPTIAN PAPER REED. See Papyrus 
antiquorum. 

EGYPTIAN ROSE. See Soabiosa arvensis. 
EGYPTIAN THORN. See Aoacia vera. 
EHRETIA. One or two species formerly included 
hereunder are now referred to Bourreria (which see). 



Fig. 366. Inflorescence of Eiciiiiorma aziuea. 

EICHHORNIA. About a dozen species are included 
in this genus. Inflorescence sessilo or pedunculate in a 
leafy sheath ; perianth funnol-shaped, the limb ereefco- 
patent, more or less oblique ; stamens six, unequally affixed 
to the tube, declinate. Leaves swimming or emorging, 
obovate, rounded, cordate, or rarely emarginate. 

Two or three species of this genus are amongst tho most 
beautiful subjects for the Lily tank — E. azurea (Fig. 366) 
and E. crasripes for instance. The former is a somewhat 
vigorous grower, and needs to be restricted or it will en- 
croach upon the other subjects. This is best done by occa- 
sionally shortening back the stems, replanting the young 
growths. E. crassipes when cultivated unfortunately does 
not often produce its handsome flowers (see Fi^. 367). It 
increases rapidly, and is very variable as to habit. Grown 
as a floating Aquatic, a peculiarity of the plant is that the 
petioles are short and very much inflated; but when the 
roots are in soil this inflation, according to Mr. Baker 
(of Oxford), diminishes, the petioles being almost 
cylindrical in form and much longer. To flower this 
species successfully tho plants should be allowed to 
become crowded and the roots to mat. It should be 
located in tho sunniest position in shallow water, with 
a little soil as a rooting medium. In its native habitat 
it increases so rapidly a» to impede navigation. 

E. speciosa (showy). The correct name of E. crassipes. 

EKEBERGIA. Flowers polygamous, cymose, in 
axillary panicles ; calyx five-cleft ; petals five. Leaves 
impari-pinnate. E. capensis is the Essenhout or Essenboom 
of the colonists. 

E la JE AGNUS. Syn. Lepargyrccu. These are useful, 
hardy shrubs, as they are amongst tho comparatively few 
whicn will flourish in Bandy soils, and that are capable of 
withstanding long poriods of drought. Preferably they 
should have a fairly rich, well-drained soil, and a sunny 
position. In winter, when tho average shrubbery subject is 
not a pleasing picture, Elseagnus nro bright, the gold- and 
silver-leaved kinds being particularly pretty. For covering 


Elaagnus— continued. 

walls thoy are also useful, as they are for disposing as 
lawn plants. In habit they are compact, and require little 
pruning beyond the removal of wrongly-placea growths. 
For oolonr, E. pungens aurea may be especially recom- 
mended ; while for a dry position, such as on banks, 
E. latifolia Simonii can hardly be beaten. 

To the species, &c., described on pp. 505-6, Vol. I., 
tho following should be added : 

. E. anguatlfolla (narrow-leaved). The correct name of L\ hor- 
tensis. (B. It. 1156.) 

E. argentea is often confused with Shepherdia argentca in 
gardens. 

E. canadensis (Canadian). A garden synonym of E. argentca. 
E. ednlis (edible). A synonym of E. mnltiflora. 

E. latifolia (broad-leaved). fL pale yellow’ or white, scented, 
many in a cluster. Late autumn, fr. red, fleshy, Jin. to 1 tin. 
long. 1. 4in. to 5in. long, variable, rounded to elliptic-lanceo- 
late, silvery or rusty-red beneath; petioles 4 in. to iin. long. 
Temperate Himalayas, Ac., 1869. A deciduous bush, climber, 
or small tree. E. Simonii is a form of this. 

E. L tricolor (three-coloured). 1. dark green, the centre 
variegated with golden and greenish yellow. 1889. 

E. latifolia, of gardens. A synonym of E. umWllata. 

E. mnltiflora (inany-flowered). The correct namo of 
E. long ip (B.. M. 7341.) Syns. E. rdulis, E. rotundi/olia. 
There are several varieties of this species. 

E. Odorata (scented). A synonym of E. longipes. 

E. orientalis (Eastern). 1. usually broader, often ovate at 
base, silverv-lepidotc or stellately pilose on both sides, greener 
above. Otherwise like E. angustifolia, of which some authorities 
class it as a variety. Orient. 

E. parviflora (small-flowered). A synonym of E. umbellatn. 

E. pungens maoulatus (spotted).* 1. pale yellow, margined 
wath bright green. 1888. A handsome variety. (G. M. 1891, 
t. 595.) 

E. reflexa (reflexed). A synonym of E. pungens. 

E. rotundifolia (round-leaved). A synonym of E. multi flora. 
E. Simonii (Simon’s). A form of E. latifolia. 

E. umbollata (umbelled).* fl. white, iin. long, fragrant, 
clustered, pedicellate, appearing with the leaves. June. 
1. oblong-lanceolate, obtuse, lin. to 2iin. lonjf, glabrous or 
sparsely pubescent above, silvery beneath ; petioles lin. long. 
Branches often thorny, not so dark as in E. anguatifolia. 
Temperate Himalayas, 1829. A beautiful shrub, almost ever- 
green in some districts. Syns. E. latifolia (of gardens), E. parvi- 
flora (B. R. xxix., t. 51). 



Fig 357. Inflorescence of Kichijornia chasm i i:s. 
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ELHIXS. Syn. Alfonsia. Three or fonr species, natives 
of tropical Eastern America and Africa, form this genus, 
which is closely allied to Martinezia. Flowers, males and 
females borne on different spadices, which are short and 
thick. Leaf segments ensiform, acuminate, recurved at 
base ; petioles short and thick, the margins spiny or un- 
armed. 

ELKSOCARPUS. Aceratium (kept distinct on p. 11, 
Vol. I.) is included hereunder by tne authors of the 
“Genera Plantarum,” the genus as thus constituted 
embracing upwards of fiftv species, natives of tropical 
Asia, the Pacific Islands, and Australia. To those described 
on p. 506, Vol. I., the following should be added : 

E. dentatus (toothed), fl. straw-coloured ; petals trilobed ; 
raceme axillary, simple. 1. alternate, petiolate, oblong, 
attenuated at base, coriaceous, silky beneath. New Zealand, 
1885. SYN. E. Uinau. 

E. Hinau (native name). A synonym of E. dentatus . 

E. opposltifolius (opposite-leaved). The correct name of 
Aceratiuin opjxmti/oliuin. 

ELEBODENDRON. Colpoon-tree. Including Ru- 
le n tin. To the information given on p. 506, Vol. I., the 
following should be added : 

E. Argan (Argan). A synonym of Argan 'a Sideraxylon. 

E. capense is commonly known as the Cape Phillyrea. 

E. orientals (Eastern). The correct name of Aralia 
Chabrieni. 

E. sphcerophyllnm jpnbeseene (spherical -leaved, pubescent). 
fl. small, in dense, axillary cymes. 1. closely set, elliptic, obtuse 
or slightly emarginate at apex, rounded or slightly cordate at 
lwise, £in. to l£in. long, finely toothed, the under-side (as well jus 
the petioles and shoots) velvety-pubescent. Cape Colony, 1891. 
A branching, leafy, greenhouse shrub. Syn. Guevina areUana 
(of Italian gardens). 

ELATE. A synonym of PhoBnix (which see). 

ELATERIEJE. See Spring-Beetles. 
ELATERXOPSXS. A synonym of Cyclanthera 

(which see). 

ELATINEiE. A Bmall natural order (about a score 
species, in two gonora) of aquatic, creeping or diffuse herbs 
or under-shrubs, broadly dispersed, and ranking between 
Tamari seine;? and Hypericinv.c. The species are of no 
horticultural value. 

ELECTROSPERMA. A synonym of Eriocanlon 

(which ere). 

ELEPHANT HAWK-MOTH. See Sphingid®. 

ELEPHANT'S HEDGE BEAN - TREE. See 

Schomburgkia latifolia. 

ELEPHANTUSXA. A synonym of Phytelephas 

(which see). 

ELETTARXA. Syn. Cardamomutn. According to 
the “Index Kewensis,” this genus now embraces upwjirds 
of a dozen species. Flowers shortly pedicellate, bractoate ; 
lip obovate-cuneate ; panicle produced direct from the root- 
stock, long, flexuous, decumbent : bracts two- or three- 
flowered. 

ELEUTHERINE (from eleut keros , free ; in allnsion 
to the free filaments). Syns. Galatea , Keitia. Ord. 
Irideie. A monotypic genns. The species is a pretty, 
stove, bulbons plant. For culture, see Ixia. 

E. onomala (anomalous). A synonym of E. pHcata. 

E. plioata (folded). fl. borne in several pcduncled clusters, sub- 
tended at tiie base by a reduced, plicate, linear leaf ; perianth 
white, fugitive, Jin. across, without Jiny tulx* als>ve the ovary; 
stamens attached to the base of the segments ; filaments short, 
free ; pedunele 6i». to 12in. long. April, t. one or two, linear, 
plicate, lft. to T.ft. long. Tropical America. Syns. E.anomala 
(B. U. 1G45, 57). K'itia natalensis, Marica plieata (B. M. 655), 
Sisji ri nch him jhi/itt i/t >!ittm. 

ELICHRYSUM PROLIPERUM. A synonym of 

Ph® nocoma prolifera (which see). 

ELXSENA. Syns. Liriope and Liriopsi s. The species 
arc natives of the Andes. Flowers white, few in an umbel ; 
perianth tube short, broadly funnel-shaped, the segments 
long, eqnal, linear ; stamens as long as the segments ; 
peduncle long, solid. Leaves lorate. Bnlb tunicated. 

ELXSMA NATANS. The correct name of the plant 
described on p. 47, Vol. I, as Aliszna natans (which see). 

ELK NUT. See Pyrularia oleifera. 


ELK’S-HORN PERN. See Platycerium. 

ELLEANTHUS. Flowers in terminal spikes ; sepals 
free, erect ; petals often narrower than the sepals ; column 
erect, semi-terete or two-winged in the middle. Leaves 
sess ile, plicate. 

ELODEA. Anacharis , Apalanthe , and Egeria are 

synonymous with this genus. 

ELODEA (of Spach). Included under Hypericum 
(which see). 

ELSHOLTZXA (named in honour of Johann S. 
Elsholtz, author of “ Flora Marchica,” 1663, Ac.). 

Including Aphanochilus. Ord. LabiaUe. A genus 
embracing about a score species of stove, greenhouse, 
or hardy herbs or shrubs, with small flowers, natives of 
temperate and tropical Asia, one being European. One 
or two of the species — e.g ., E. blanda (Syn. Aphanochibis 
blandus , B. M. 3091)— have been introduced, but they have 
little horticultural value. 

EMBAMMA. A synonym of Pterisanthes (which 
see). 

EMBELIA: Syn. Samara (of Linnaeus). About sixty 
species, found in the tropica of the Old World, are com- 
prised in this genns. 

EMBXiXCA. Included nnder Fhyllanthua (which 

see). 

EMBOTHRXA. This genns is closely allied to 
Lomatia. Flowers twin, pedicellate, raoemose, hermaphro- 
dite ; raceme axillary or terminal. Leaves alternate or 
rarely opposite, undivided or dissected. 

EMERXCXA. A synonym of Vallaris (which see). 

EMILIA (probably a commemorative name). Ord. 
Co npositw. A small genns (four or five species) of stove, 
greenhouse, or half-hardy, annnal or perennial herbs, often 
glaucous, glabrous or hairy, natives of India and tropical 
Africa. Flowor-lieads yellow or red, long-peduncled, 
solitary or loosely corymbose, honogamous, discoid ; florets 
fi vc-toothed ; involucre cylindrical, the bracts equal, in one 
series ; pappus white. Kadical leaves crowded, petiolate, 
entire, toothed, or lyrafe-pinnatitid ; canlinc ones few, am* 
plexicaol. E. flam men and E. sonchifolia , the only species 
calling for description boro, are half-hardv annuals, 
thriving in ordinary soil. Propagated by seeds, sown in 
heat in early spring, or in the open lator. 

E. flammea (flame-coloured), fl .-heads scarlet, much longer 
than the involucml bracts. 1., lower ones petiolate, obovate or 
almost spathulate, entire or toothed ; upper ones huge, oblong 
or ovate-oblong, deeply sagittate-eared. India aud the Philip- 
pines. Plant erect ; commonly cultivated in India. Syn. Cacalta 
coccinea (B. M. 564). 

E. sonchifolia (Sonchus-leaved). Scarlet Cacalia. fl. -heads 
purple; florets about equalling the involucr&l bracts, t., lower 
ones lyrate-pinnatifid or sinuate-toothed, puberulous or glabrous. 
Flowering branches leafy. India and Africa. Plant erect or 
diffuse. SYN. Cacalia sonchifolia. 

EMMENANTHE. Calyx segments ten to twelve, 
nnequal ; corolla broadly tnbnlar-campannlate, with six to 
ten broad, oblong, almost Bpreading lobes. E. pcndulidora , 
a handsome, hardy, villous -pubescent or viscid annnal, has 
been introduced. For culture, see Annuals. 

E. penduliflora (pendulous-flowered), fl. cream-coloured or 
yellow, at length pendulous, nearly iin. long ; racemes panicled, 
mostly short and loose. July. 1. pinnatifid into numerous short 
and somewhat toothed or incised lobes, h. 9in^to 12in. Cali- 
fornia, 1892. (G. C. 18S2, xi., p. 339, f. 49.) 

EMPHYTTJS CINCTTJS. See Rose Sawflies, 

Vol. Ill, p. 327. 

EMPORIUM. A synonym of Curculigo (which 

sec). 

EMPUSA. Included nnder Idparis (which sec). 
ENARGEA. A synonym of Lusuriaga (which see). 

ENCELXA (from egckelion , a little eel ; in allnsion tc 
the appearance of the seels). Syn. Pallasia (of 
L’H5ritier). Oim. Compnsitt e. A genus embracing about 
a score species of branched, villon**. pubescent, or tomentose 
herbs, sometimes shrnbbv at the base, natives of Mexico or 
Western America, from Chili to California. Flower-heads 
yellow, violet, or purplish, radiate, mediocre (ft rather 
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Enoelia — continued. 

large, long-pedunculate at the tips of the branches, rarely 
smaller and irregularly panicled ; involucre) bracts in two 
or three series ; ray florets spreading, entire or shortly 
toothed. Leaves opposite, or tne upper ones rarely nearly 
all alternate, entire, toothed, or lobed. E. canescens , the 
only species calling for mention here, is a pretty, dwarf, 
greenhouse sub-shrub, thriving in loamy soil. Cuttings, 
inserted under a glass, will strike readily, if not over- 
water od. 

EL oanescena (hoary). fl. -heads orange ; involucral scales villous, 
ciliated. July. 1. broadly ovate, entire, obtuse, softly canescent. 
h. lift. Peru, 1786. (B. R. 909.) Syn. Pallasia hcuimifolia. 

ENCENO OAK. See Quercus aquifolia. 

ENCEFHAL AUTOS. Syn. Arthrozamia. Cones 
large, the males sometimes twin or ternate, with broad or 
elongated-cuneate scales, tho females thick, with numerous 
peltate scales. Leaves spreading-recurved, petiolate, 
linear-oblong ; leaflets many pairs, rigid, sessile. To the 
species described on p. 508, Vol. I., tne following should 
be added : 

E. brachyphyllus is a form of E. Caffer. 

EL Caffer (Kaffir). The correct name of E. caffra , of which 
E. brachyphyllus is a form. 

EL oycadifolins (Cycas-leaved). The correct name of E. Frederick 
Gtuieltni. 

EL elongatns (elongated). L, lower pinnae alternate, the upper 
ones nearly opposite, long-linear-lanceolate, spiny-acuminate at 
apex, entire, glabrous when adult ; petiole and rachis obtusely 
tetragonal. Trunk glabrous. South Africa, 1840. 

EL Frederlci-Gulielmi. The correct name is E. cycadifolius. 
EL gracilis (slender). A synonym of E. Qhellinckii. 

EL MftflltflwH. The correct name is Macrozamia Pauli-Gulielmi. 
E. regalls (regal).* 1. twelve to twenty at the apex of the 
cylindrical trunk, 6ft. to 7ft. long ; pinna? lanceolate, with 
occasional spines on the upper margin. Zululand, 1889. A noble 
decorative plant, doubtfully distinct from E. Hildcbrandtii. 

EL Vromli (Vrom's). A variety of E. Altensteinii. 

ENCHOLXXIXON. Included under Dyckia and 
Tillandsla (which tee). 

ENDEMIC. Restricted to one locality or region. 

ENDEBA. A synonym of Taccarum (which see), 
the correct name of E. cortophalloidea being T. cylin- 
drieum. 

ENDOPXSA FXIOXXM AN A and ENIXOPXSA 
NXGBXCANA. See Pea Pests. 

ENDOTBOPXS. A synonym of Cynanchum (which 

see). 

ENDXLOSXS FENESTXLELLA. See Tineina. 
ENDYMXON. A synonym of Scilla (which see). 
ENEMXON. Included under Xsopyrnm (which see). 

ENGELMANNIA (named in honour of George 
Engelmann, a German botanist, who wrote on American 
plants). Syn. Angelandra. Ord. Composites. A mono- 
typic genus. The species is an erect, hardv, perennial, 
pubescent herb. It thrives in ordinary garden soil, ana 
inay be increased by seeds or by divisions. 

EL plnnatlfida (pinnatifld). fl. -heads golden-yellow, lin. to 2in. 
in diameter, corymbosely paniculate ; involucral bracts in 
several series : ray florets eight to ten, female ; disk hermaphro- 
dite, but sterile. July. 1. petiolate, 2in. to 5in. long, oblong, 
sinuate-pinnatitid to below the middle ; lobes toothed, entire, or 
lobulate. h. 1ft. to 2ft. Prairies of North America, 1881. 
(B. M. 0577.) 

ENGELMANNIA (of Pfeiffer). A synonym of 
Cuscuta (which see). 

ENGLISH IBIS. A popular name for the varieties 

of Iris xiphioides (which see). 

ENTCOSTXSMA (from henikos , singlo, and sterna , a 
stamen ; there is one stamen to each of the five corolla 
lobes). Syns. Adenema, Henicostemma, Hippion , Slevoytia. 
Ord. Gentiane »». A monotypic genus. The species, 
E. littorale (Syns. Slevogtia occidentalism S. orient'd is), 
is a glabrons, stove herb, with small flowerR, found in 
tropical Asia and Africa and in the West Indies. It has 
been introduced, but is of very little horticultural value. 


ENKXANTHUS. Including Meisteria. Syn. Melidora 
(in part). These plants are found in China, Japan, and 
the Eastern Himalayas. To the species described on 
p. 510, Vol. I., the following should be added : 

EL oersmus (drooping). Jl. reddish, campanulate, in a solitary, 
terminal, simple, drooping raceme. 1. obovate or obovate- 
spathulate, cuneate at base, uncinate -serrulate, the serratures 
bristly-pointed. Japan (recently introduced). Syn. Meisteria 
oemua. 

ENODIUM. A synonym of Mollnia (which see). 

ENSLENIA (named in honour of Aloysios Enslen, 
an American botanist, who collected in the Atlantic 
United States early in the nineteenth century). Syn. 
Ampelanus. A small genus (three species) of twining 
herbs or shrubs, all American. Flowers white, small or 
rather large, in umbelliform or shortly -racemose cymes. 
Leaves opposite, membranous, cordate. E. albida , a 
hardy species with whitish flowers, has been introduced, 
bnt is not of much horticultural value. 

ENTOMOSFOXLITJM MACULATUM. See Leaf 
Blight and Leaf Scald. 

EOFEFON. Included under Trlchosahthes (which 
see), the correct name of E. vitifolius being T. Kirilowii. 

EFAC2&XS. To the species and varieties described on 
pp. 511-2, Yol. I., the following shonld be added : 

EL pnngena (pungent), of Cavanilles. A synonym of Lyshiema 
pungens. 

E. pnrpnraaoens. Two very attractive double varieties are : 
atba , with blush-white, and nivalis , with pure - white, flowers. 
1883. 

E. multiflora (L H. 1860, t. 266). a species with crimson and 
white flowers, has also been introduced. 

Varieties. To the list of varieties described on p. 512, 
Vol. I., the following may be added : 

Alba Odorata, Attraction, Criterion, Delicata, Diadem, 
Excelsior, Her Majesty, Jubilee, Kitty Todman, Princess 
Beatrice, Rose Perfection, and The Premier. 

EFEIRA DXADEMATA. See Spiders. 

EFERUA (the native name for a sword ; in allnsion 
to the shape of the pods). Syns. Dimorpha, Panzera. 
Including Parivoa. Ord. Leguminosse. A small genus 
(about half-a-dozen species) of tall or weak, stove, un- 
armed trees, natives of tropical America. Flowers purple, 
red, or white, racemose, showy ; petal one, sessile, very 
broad; stamens ten. Leaves abruptly pinnate or rarely 
almost impari -pinnate ; leaflets few pairs, coriaceous. 
E. grandiflora (Syns. Dimorpha grandiflora and Parivoa 
grandiflora) has been introduced, but is not in general 
cultivation. 

EFHEDBA. Syn. Chmtocladics. To the species 
described on p. 512, Vol. I., the following shonld be 
added : 

EL altiSftlma (very tall), fl. pale yellow ; male catkins many on 
panicled branchlets, small, ovoid, fr. red, oval. Branches and 
branchlets glaucous-green, the former almost terete, the latter 
opposite, ternate, or solitary, spreading, h. 12ft. to 24ft. North 
Africa, 1899. (B. M. 7670.) 

£• trifurca (thrice-forked). This is described as “an upright 
bush, 2ft. to 4ft. high, with Equisetum-like branches.” North- 
west America, 1893." 

E. vulgaris is a form of E. nebrodensi*. 

EFHEMESUM. A synonym of Tradescantla 

(which see). 

EFIBATERIUM. A synonym of Cocculus (which 

sec). 

EFI-CATTLEYA. Ord. Orchidese. Bigeneric hybrids, 
derived from tho intercrossing of Epidendrum and 
Cattleya. They require a warm, intermediate honso 
temperature, with a liberal supply of atmospheric 
moisture during tho greater part of tho year. The 
potting compost should consist of two parts fibrous pent 
and one of sphagnum, pressed moderately firm. The 
pots should be clean, and drained to two-thirds their depth 
with clean broken crocks. Through the growing season 
water should bo applied freely, but only sufficient is 
required during the resting period to retain a plump and 
desirable condition of the pseudo-bulbs. 
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Epl-Cattleya — continued . 

The following is a list of the hybrids, together with 
their recorded parentage : 


guatemalenm s E. auran&iacum and C. Skinnerii 

(nat. hyb.). 

guatemalensis Witch u- \ E. auranttacum and C. Skinnerii 

seniana / (nat. hyb.). 

matutina C. Boweringiana and E. radicans 

(Ve itch). 

Mrs. James O'Brien .... C. Boweringiana and E. O'Bricniamnn 
- (Veitch). 

radiato- Boweringiana .. E. radiatum and C. Boweringiana 
(Veitch). 


EFICHIL, EPICHILIUM. A term applied to the 
uppor part of the lip of an Orchid when that part differs 
materially from the lower portion, or hypochil. 

EPIDENDRUM. Including Amphy glottis, Dinema y 
and Physinga. Tropical America is the headquarters of 
this genus. To the species and varieties described on 
pp. 512-14, Voi. I., the following should be added. A few 

S ecies formerly classed horeunder in now referred to 
ormidium and Laninm. See also Barkeria and 
Nanodes, which are included in this genus by Bentham 
and Hooker. Unless otherwise specified, stove treatment 
is required. 

E. eemnlnm (emulating). A synonym of E. fragrans . 

E. alatum (winged). The correct name of E. a. majus. 

E. amabile (lovely). A name applied in gardens to both 
E. dichromum and E. Ortgiesii. 

E. araohnoglossiun (spider's tongue). fi. reddish -purple (car- 
mine-violet), in a short, coryrabifonn or roundish raceme ; sepals 
and petals acute, recurved ; lateral lobes of lip roundish, pecti- 
nate, the middle one cuneate, deeply bilobea ; column violet, 
club-shaped. 1. distichous, alternate, glabrous, sessile, oblong- 
lanceolate, obtuse, fleshy. Stems tufted, erect, naked above. 
Colombia, 1883. (k. H. 1882, p. 554.) 

E. a. oandldnm (white).* d. wholly white, with the exception 
of the orange lateral calli of the lip. 1886. 

S. aromationm (aromatic), fi. numerous, fragrant, about lin. 
across ; sepals and petals very pale yellow ; lip whitish, 
streaked with red, three-lobed, the side lobes appressed to 
the column except at the apex ; scape two or three times 
as long as the leaves. /. din. to lZin. long, linear, rigid. 
Pseudo-bulbs 2in. to 3in. in diameter, two- or three-leaved. 
Guatemala, 1835. (Ref. B. ii., t. 89.) 

E. atropnrpnrenm album (white).* A white-lipped variety. 

E. a. Randianum (Rand’s), fi., sepals and petals greenish- 
brown, with paler margins ; lip white, large, marked with con- 
tiguous red veins at the base. Amazons, 1886. (L. ii. , t. 1 ; 

R. ser. ii., t. 94.) Syn. E. liandianum. 

E. a. roseum (rosy).* fi. smaller than in album ; sepals and 
petals deep purplish-brown ; lip rose-colour, with a purple blotch 
near the base. (F. d. S. iv., t. 372 ; I. H. 1868, t. 541 ; P. M. B. 
xi., p. 243.) 

E. atrorubens (dark red), fi. lin. across ; sepals and petals of 
a very dark reddish-purple ; lip of a lighter shade, free, three- 
lobed ; scape loosely paniculate. October. 1. linear-oblong, 8in. 
long, obtuse. Mexico, before 1892. 

E. auricuHgemm (auricle-bearing), fi., sepals and petals long 
and straight ; lip auricled at the base, the middle lobe tri- 
angular, acuminate, with two long keels, swollen between the 
auricles.- 1888. Allied to E. Brassavolae. 

E. auritum (eared). d. lin. across, with an Apple-like fra- 
grance ; sepals and petals light yellow, the petals much shorter ; 
lip deeper yellow, with a purple stain at base ; peduncles three- 
to five-flowered. 1. 6in. long, narrow-ligulate. Pseudo-bulbs 
compressed, liin. long, one-leaved. Guatemala, 1839. 

E. Barkeriola (Barkeriola). fi., sepals and the light rose- 
coloured petals nearly equal ; lip white, with a deep purple 
blotch and some short purple lines on the disk, where there 
are two raised lines, pandurate or obovate; raceme one-sided. 
1. lanceolate, acute, wavy, reddish beneath and on the margins. 
Habitat not recorded, 1884. SYN. Barkeria Barkeriola. 

E. bituboroulatum (two-tubercled). This spec i tvs is allied to 
E. Schombunjkii, but is smaller and slenderer, with rosy-purple 
flowers; calli at base of lip yellow. Habitat not recorded, 
1892. 

E. Capartianum (Dr. Capart’s). A synnijra of E. Godtefil- 
anum. 

E. Cbristyanum (Christy’s), fi. greenish and brown, in an erect 
raceme ; sepals oblong, apiculate ; petals siwithulate ; lateral 
segments of lip sub-quadrate, extrorse, the middle one triangular, 
apiculate ; column trifld. 1. ligulate, acute. Pseudo-bulbs long- 
pyriform, two-leaved. Bolivia, 1884. 

E. oiliore (ciliated).* fi. fragrant, several in a raceme, each with 
a long bract at base ; sepals and petals greenish-yellow, linear, 


Epldendmm — continued. 

acute; lip white, three-parted, the lateral lobes pectinately 
incised, tne middle one setaceous, much longer. Winter. 1. in 
pairs. Pseudo-bulbs oblong, obtuse. Tropical America, 1790. 
One of the first epiphytal Orchids cultivated in English gardens. 
(B. R. 784.) E. cuspidatum (B. M. 463 ; B. R. 783 ; L. B. C. 10) is 
considered a variety of this species ; the flowers are yellower 
and larger, and the middle lobe of the lip is linear-lanceolate, 
and not appreciably longer than the side ones. 1844. 

E. ooohleatum (snail-shell-like).* fi. 3in. to 4in. across ; sepals 
and petals greenish-white, linear ; lip sub-orbicular or fan-like, 
somew hat resembling a snail-shell, deep maroon-purple beneath, 
yellowish-green above, with a large maroon-purple blotch on each 
side ; calli three, white ; raceme four- to seven-flowered. 1. acute, 
6in. long. Stems pseudo-bulbous, 3in. to 4in. long, two-leaved. 
West Indies, 1787. Said to have been the first epiphytal Orchid 
which flowered in this country. (B. M. 572.) Syn. E. lancifoliwa 
(B. R. 1842, t. 50). 

E. ooriaoeum (leathery). A form of E. variegatum. 

£. orassifolium (B. M. 3543) is synonymous with E. donga- 
turn. 

E. cuspidatum (cusp-pointed). A variety of E. eiliare. 

E. denslflorum (dense-flowered). A variety of E. polyanthum. 

E. dichromum amabile (lovely), fi usually rose-coloured, 
with a deep purplish-crimsoir lip, remaining in beauty a long 
time. 1892. (W. O. A., t. 452.) 

E. dittos um (diffuse). A synonym of Seraphyla difusa. 

E. dlotum (two-eared), fi. more than lin. across, very sweetly 
scented ; sepals and petals cinnamon-brown, with wavy edges ; 
lip yellow, streaked with deep browm, thick and fleshy ; scape 
twice as long as the leaves, many-flowered. 1. about 1ft. long, 
spreading. Pseudo-bulbs elongated, one-leaved. Guatemala. 

E. EUisll (Ellis’s), fi. rose-coloured, with a yellowish crest on the 
lip, disposed in short racemes. 1. 4in. long. Stems lift. high. 
Colombia, 1894. 

E. elongatum (lengthened). The correct name of E. crassi- 
Jolium. 

E. Endrosii (End res’).* fi. as large as those of E. ellipticum ; 
sepals white, tipped $reen, the upper one cuneate-oblong, acute, 
the lateral ones triangular ; petals white, spathulate ; lip 
blotched mauve, curiously cut, with two triangular edges at the 
base, the anterior laciuia cuneate-obreniform. 1. about a dozen, 
like those of Box. Costa Rica, 1883. (G. C. n. s. xxii., p. 504.) 

E. fulfill oquum (lying), fi. paniculate; sepals and petals 
whitish-ochre ; lip white, with three linear, acute, depressed, 
mauve keels ; calli white. 1. linear, acuminate. Habitat not 
recorded, 1885. Allied to E. verrucosum. 

X. Tloa-aerls (air-flower). A synonym of Arachnanthe mos- 
chi/era. 

E. fragrans (fragrant).* A very fragrant, 2in. across, inverted; 
sepals and petals creamy-white ; lip white, streaked with purple, 
sub-orbicular, with a fleshy callus at base; peduncles short, 
few-flowered. 1. lanceolate, 8in. to 12in. long. Stems 3in. to 4in. 
high, one- or two-leaved. Tropical America, 1778. (B. M. 660.) 
SYN. E. ve malum (B. R., t. 1898) 

E. frandnlentnm (fraudulent), fi. light rose-coloured, small, 
the column and lower part of the ovary purple, the keel and calli 
yellow. 1886. 

X. fnlgena (brilliant). A synonym of E. Schomburgkii. 

E. glauonm (glaucous). A synonym of Dichcea glauca. 

E. glumaoeum (glume-like), fi. l£in. across, inverted, fragrant; 
sepals and petals white striped with pale rose on the inside, 
white on the outside; lip stained and streaked with rose in the 
centre, margined with white, acuminate ; peduncles racemose. 
1. 6in. to 8in. long. Pseudo-bulbs pyriform, two-leaved. Per- 
nambuco, 1837. (B. R. 1840, t. 6.) 

E. Godsefflanmn (Godsett’s).* fi. nearly 2in. across ; sepals and 
petals yellowish-green, suffused with a purplish tone ; lip white, 
the front lobe veined with light rose ; peduncle slender, pro- 
ceeding from the apex of the pseudo-bulb, more than 2ft. long. 
Brazil, 1892. Syn. E. Capartianum (L. vii,, t. 333). 

X. Hart 11 (Hart’s), fi. whitish-yellow, small, disposed in 
branched, terminal panicles. 1. linear, 4in. long. Stems 8in. 
long. Trinidad, 1894. Allied to E. purum. 

E. hastatum (halberd-shaped), fi. having brownish-green sepals 
and petals and a pure white lip. 1896. A pretty little species. 

E. ibagnens (lbagud). fi. in a dense, almost globose head ; 
sepals and petals orange ; lip yellow, obcordate, the lateral lobes 
cordate, rounded at the tip and fringed. 1. very fleshy, amplcxi- 
caul, oblong, obtuse. Stems tall, slender, the upper portion 
leafy, the extreme end leafless. Colombia, Peru, 1867. (F. M. 
1868, t. 390.) 

E. Xmperator (emperor). A garden synonym of E. leueoehiluin. 

E. inveraum (inverted), fi. pale straw-coloured, or white 
striated with light rose, with a purple blotch on the lip, and 
sometimes with a few purple spots at the Ikisc of the other 
segments, crowded, fragrant ; calli bright yellow ; peduncles 
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Epidendrum— contmued. 

racemose. 1. 44n. to 6in. long. Pseudo-bulbs fusiform, 3in. to 
4in. long, two-leaved. Minas Geraes, 1839. 

X. lonooentmm (violet-spurred). fl., sepals and petals lemon- 
coloured, spotted with greenish-browai, lanceolate, acuminate ; 
lip white, violet or purple in the centre ; raceme twenty to 
twenty-four flowered. Pseudo-bulbs broad. Otherwise like 
E. Brassa voice. 

X. lonosmum (Violet-scented).* fl. fragrant, l£in. across; 
sepals and petals greenish-brown, bordered with pale yellow, 
obovate ; lip three-lobed, yellow streaked with red, tne side lobes 
erect, the mid-lobe emarginate ; peduncles racemose, few- 
flowered. 1. oblong-lanceolate, 3in. to 4in. long. Pseudo-bulbs 
globose, three-leaved. British Guiaua, about 1838. 

X. KienastU (Kienast-Zolly’s). Jl., sepals and petals very light 
rose, with darker purple veins, the sepals lanceolate, the petals 
very cuneate at base ; lip white, with fine purple, callose lines 
on the wavy mid-partition, the side partitions cuneate-ligulate, 
two-toothed outside ; raceme several-flowered. 1. usually two, 
6in. long, £in. to lin. broad, cuneate-oblong, acute. Mexico, 
1887. 

X. lanoifolium (lance-leaved). A synonym of E. cochleatum. 

X. latifolimn (broad-leaved). A synonym of E. noetumum. 

X. Lauoheanum (L&uche’s). Jl. wholly brownish, with the 
exception of the lip, which is green, disposed in terminal, many- 
flowered racemes, 1. 3in. to 6ln. long. Stems 8in. high. Origin 
unknown, 1893. 

X. leucochilmn (white-lipped). Jl., sepals and petals light 
yellowish-green, reflexed ; lip ivory-white, three-lobed ; peduncles 
rising from a compressed sheath, five- to nine-flowered. Steins 
as thick as a cedar pencil, lift, to 2ft. high, three- to five-leaved. 
Rhizome stout, woody. Colombia and Venezuela, 1842 and 1875. 
(P. F. G. iii., p. 146.) Syn. E. Jmperator, of gardens. 

X. Llllastmm (Liliastrum). A synonym of Sobralia Lilias - 
trum. 

X. Mantlnfannm (Mantin’s). Jl. of a pale whitish -green, 
large, solitary, marked with purplish-brown dots on the veins of 
the sepals and petals, and with larger markings on the acute lip. 
1. glaucous-green. Habitat not recorded, 1892. A dwarf species. 
(I. H. xxxix., t. 150.) 

X. Mathewsil (Mathews’). Jl., sepals and petals stained 
purplish outside, small, nearly transparent, the lateral sepals 
connate half-way up ; lip deep, dull blood-purple, shining, or- 
bicular, bifid at apex, convex above, concave beneath, completely 
concealing the lateral sepals. 1. distichous, rigid, fleshy. Stems 
short, procumbent. Known in gardens as Nanodes Mat heirs ii. 
Peru, 1886. 



Fiq. 368. Epidendrum Medusae. 


X. Mediums (Medusa’s). This is the correct name of the plant 
described as Nanodes Medusas. See Fig. 368. 

X. Mooreanum (F. W. Moore’s). Jl. very fragrant ; sepals and 
petals light green ; lip deep purple, with a light green margin; 
panicle lax; leaves linear, 1ft. long. Costa Rica, 189L 
X. noetnrnum (nocturnal! fl sepals and petals pale ochreous- 
yellow or greenish-white ; lip white, three-lobed, wdth two yellow 
or white calli at the base of the mid-lobe ; peduncles eight- to 
ten-flowered. L. linear or oblong-lanceolate, 6in. to 8in. long. 


Epidendrum — continued. 

Stems Btoutish, lift, to 24ft. long. Tropical America, before 
1816. (B. M. 3298.) Syn. E. lati/olxum (B. R. 1961). 

X. onoidioides (Oncidium-like).* A. yellow, blotched brown, 
very fragrant ; sepals and petals obovate, unguiculate ; lip 
three-lobed, the lateral lobes narrow, obtuse, flat, much shorter 
than the roundish, cuspidate middle one, the disk three-keeled ; 

g anicle long, racemose. 1. two or three, 2ft long, l£in. wide. 

tern 3ft. to 4ft. high. Surinam. A stately species. (B. R. 
1623 ; I. H. ser. v. 28.) 

X. Ortglesi (Ortgies’). Jl. rather large, disposed in a raceme ; 
sepals and petals red, bordered with white jlip purple. 1. one or 
two, strap-shaped. Habitat not recorded, 1892. A snowy species. 
SYN. E. amabtle , of gardens. 

X. pallldiflomm (pale-flowered). Jl. pale yellow, lin. across, 
usually with some purple streaks at the apex of the column ami 
on the side lobes oi the lip ; peduncles drooping, many-flowered. 
1. linear-oblong, 5in. to 7in. long. Stems terete, 1ft. to lift. high. 
West Indies, 1828. 

X. paytonse (Payta). Jl. of a brilliant scarlet-vennilion, with 
some orange on the lip, which is also marked with some darker 
spots. 1. short, very strong, oblong, acute, tinted purplish- 
brown. Shoots stiff, with purplish-brown sheaths. Colombia 
and Peru, 1885. 

X. polyanthum (many-flowered). Jl. orange or salmon-colour, 
with a strong scent of cowslips ; sepals ovate-lanceolate, acute, 
striated ; petals linear, reflexed ; lip three-lobed, three-ribbed, 
the lateral lobes sub-cuneate, retuse, the middle one retuse ; 
panicle strict, simple. 1. distichous, ovate-lanceolate, acute. 
Mexico, 1841. 

X. p. asporum (rough). A variety having the ovaries and 
rachis densely covered with small warts. 1885. 

X. p. densiflorum (dense-flowered). Jl. greenish, with a little 

S ink on the edges and in the middle of the lip. 1836. Syn. 
’. densiflorum (B. M. 3791). 

X. polybulbon (many-bulbed). JL lin. across ; sepals and 
petals tawny or light yellow*, with a brown centre; lip white, 
with a short claw ; peduncles one-flowered. 1. ovate-oblong, lin. 
to liin. long. Pseudo-bulbs produced from a wiry rhizome at 
intervals of about lin., ovoid, Jin. long. West Indies, Ac, 1841. 
Syn. Dinema polybulbon (B. Rl. 4067). 

X. pristes (saw-like). A synonym of E. Sckomburgkii. 

X. Pseudepidendram auratum (golden).* Jl., disk of the lip 
crimson, tne borders deep orange. 1885. A fine variety. 

B. pugioniformls (dagger-like), fl. large, usually two in a 
sub-sessile, terminal raceme ; sepals and petals at first greenish, 
then yellowish ; lip at first w bite, afterwards yellow, three- 
parted, cordate at base. 1. 4in. to 6in. long, narrow-lanceolate- 
oblong. Mexico, 1890. Allied to E. leucochUum. 

X. pnnotulatmn (slightly dotted! fl. stellate, in a slender 
panicle ; sepals and petals brown inside, green outside, lanceo- 
late, acute ; lip sulphur, with minute dots, trifld, the side laciuirc 
square, the middle one sessile, ovate, acute, the mid-nerves 
thickened ; column brown and green ; border of the anther-bed 
white, spotted brown. Mexico, 1885. Greenhouse. 

X. pnrum (pure).* fl. pure white, sweetly scented, in a slender, 
nodding raceme ; scape terminal. Spring and summer. 1. narrow, 
obtuse, about 6in. long, light green, persistent. Stems erect, 
rather stout, about 2ft. high. Caraccas, 1842. 

X. pnsUlum (small), fl. yellowish-green, dotted with brown, 
solitary. 1. 5in. long. Pseudo-bulbs ovoid-globular. Brazil, 
1891. Allied to E. tampense. 

X. radiatom (radiating).* fl. l^in. across ; sepals and petals 
cream-coloured, reflexed ; lip white, with radiating bright purple 
lines, concave, shell-like ; racemes seven- or inore-flowertd. 
I. lincar-ligulate, lOin. to 15in. long. Stems shortly fusiform, 
stalked, 3in. to 5in. long, two- or three-leaved. Rhizome woody. 
Mexico, 1841. (B. R. 1842, t. 45.) 

X. Randianum (Rand’s). A form of E. atropurpureum. 

X. replicatnm (bent Iwick). fl., sepals and petals yellowish- 
brown, bordered with yellow' ; lip white, streaked and veined 
with rosy-pink, three-lobed, the sides of the front lobe turned 
downwards ; racemes terminal, 1ft. to lift, long, many-flowered. 
Summer. 1. long, strap-shaped, persistent. Pseudo-bulbs oblong- 
ovate, two-leaved. Colombia, 1881. 

X. sceptrum (sceptre).* fl. small, sometimes three dozen in a 
raceme ; sepals and petals golden-yellow, spotted dark purple, 
the sejials lanceolate, the petals obovate ; lip white at b;ise, 
profusely marked bright purple ; racemes 1ft. to 2ft. long. Sep- 
tember and October, t. long, thin, remote, lorate. Pseudo- 
bulbs pear-shaped, compressed, 1ft. long. Venezuela, Colombia, 
1843. (B. M. 7169.) 

X. Sohombnrgkil (Schomburgk’s). fl. rich vermilion-scarlet ; 
sepals’ and petals linear-lanceolate; lip three-lobed, strongly 
keeled, bicallose at base, the lateral loiies broadly semi-ovate, 
rounded and lacerated behind, the front lobe cuneate, gradually 
widening upwards, the edge denticulate, the apex shortly 
cuspidate ; raceme short, close or corymbifonn. 1. distichous, 
oblong, obtuse, fleshy. Demerara, Ac. A handsome species. 
(B. iv. 165 ; B. R. 1838, 53.) Syns, E. fulgent, E. pritlet. 
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E. lelligemm (saddle-bearing). Jl. fragrant, l^in. across ; sepals 
and petals brown with a pale margin, spathulate, concave ; lip 
having the side lobes white, the crisped raid-lobe light purple, 
and tlie disk saddle-like ; peduncles 3ft. to 4ft. long, many- 
flowered. Pseudo-bulbs ovoid, the largest 3in. to 4in. in diameter, 
two-leaved. Guatemala, 1836. 

E. spondladum (Spondias). 4., sepals and petals reddish- 
green, shading to anil purple, acute or acuminate; lip dark, 
margined with pale jjreen ; peduncle many-flowered. The 
Spondias, Costa Rica, 1893. In general appearance this resembles 
E. variegatum (B. M. 7232.) 

E. Stamfordianmn Lee&num (Lee’s). Jl., sepals and petals 
ochre-coloured inside, covered with purple hieroglyphic mark- 
ings, scarcely translucent outside ; lip light rose, purple-spotted 
inside, broad. 1887. 

E. S. Wallace! (Wallace’s). Jl ., middle lacinia of the lip 
obcordate, quite entire and very narrow ; column shorter than 
in the type. Mountains south of Bogota, 1887. 

E. Btenopetalum (narrow-petaled) Jl. rose-coloured, few, pro- 
duced at the tips of the pseudo-bulbs ; lip a little darker than 
the sepals and petals, having a square, white area at the base, 
with a small, yellow crest, adhering to the column for quite half 
the latter’s length. West Indies and Central America, 1887. 

(B. M. 3410.) 

E. tampense (Tampa). Jl. about liin. across, several on a 
slender scape ; sepals and petals yellowish-brown, cuneate- 
linear ; lip white, with more or less confluent purple lines. 

1. linear, bin. long. Pseudo-bulbs small, ovoid. Florida, 1888. 
(B. R. 1847, t. 35.) 

E. tibioinis (cow - horn). A synonym of Sehomburgkia 
tibicinis. 

E. tovarense (Tovar). Jl. milk-white ; sepals and petals linear- 
spathulate ; side lobes of lip almost quadrate, the mid-lobe 
eraarginate ; peduncle 6in. to 3in. long, few-flowered. 1. oval- 
oblong, 4in. to 5in long. Stems erect, 9in. to 12in. high, as 
thick as the little finger. Tovar, Venezuela, 1850. 

E. trachyohilum (rough-lipped). Jl. very leathery, disposed in 
a dense, much-branched panicle ; sepals and petals olive-brown, 
the sepals oblong, much-spreading, the petals somewhat con- 
formed ; lip deep yellow, studded with red warts, white and 
spotted pink on the callus, brilliant green with red warts on the 
lower lobes. 1. straight, ensiform, much shorter than the scape, 
l seudo- bulbs elongated, two-leaved. Mexico, 1885. Greenhouse. 
(R. G. 1205.) 

E. tricolor (three-coloured). Jl. dear yellow, small, numerous, 
with a Cucumber-like odour. 1. 4in. long. Stems about 5in. 
high. Venezuela, 1893. Allied to E. purum. 

E. variegatum (variegated). Jl. fragrant, lin. to l£in. across ; 
sepals and petals pale yellow, or sometimes yellowish-green 
blotched witn purplish-brown ; lip bright rose-colour, or white 
spotted with rose, very short, cordate, acute ; racemes longer 
tnan the leaves, many-flowered. 1. oblong-lanceolate, 6in. to 
9in. long. Steins fusiform, 6in. to 9in. high, two- or three-leaved. 
South America, &c., 1832. (B. M. 3151 ; B. R. 1839, t. 11.) 

E. v. ooriaceum (leathery). Jl. light yellow, spotted with 
reddish -brow-n ; lip paler than the sepals and petals. 1. 
broader, shorter, and more leathery. Stems shorter and thicker. 
(B. M. 3595, under name of E. coriaeenm.) 

E. vorrucosum (warted). Jl. in a spreading ]>anicle * sepals and 
petals greenish-yellow ; lip three-lobed, the side lobes creamy- 
white, the front lobe yellow, with a bright violet spot at base. 
Spring and summer. 1. lanceolate or oblong-lanceolate. Stems ; 
leafy, lift, to 4ft. high. Jamaica, 1825. j 

E. vite lllnmn flore-pleno (double-flowered).* This is I 
described as having “ perfectly regular flowers formed of 
twelve segments.” "1890. The typical plant is shown in 
Fig. 369. 

E. v. giganteum (gigantic). A synonym of E. v. majus. 

E. Waliisii (Wallis’).* Jl. numerous, about liin. across, scented ; 
sepals and petals golden-yellow, spotted carmine-crimson, | 
ligulate-oblong ; lip white, with radiating, tul>ereled lines of 
magenta-purple, broad, cuneately flabellate ; racemes drooping. 
October and November. /. distichous. Stems several feet in 
height, spotted brownish - purple, leafy. Colombia, 1874. 
(W. O. A. ii., t. 74.) 

E. Watsonianum (Watson’s). A new’ species, allied to 
E. Godscflianum. 

E. (Wendland’s). Jl. nearly 2in. in diameter, 

sepals and petals light green ; lip snow - white, with dark 
purplish lines on the side lobes ; stalks one- to three-flowrered. 
Mexico, 1893. Cool-house. 

E. xanthinum (yellow).* Jl. yellow, sometimes tinted with 
orange, disposed in a dense head, on a peduncle nearly as long 
as the stems ; sepals and petals acute ; lip three-lobed, fringeiL 
l. oblong-lanceolate, 3in. to 4in. long. Stems lift, or more in 
length, as thick as a goose-quill, leafy throughout. Minas 
Geraes, about 1839. (B. M. 7586.) 


E. xipheroides (resembling E. xipheres). fl. few in a slender 
raceme ; sepals and petals green, with purple lines ; lip yellow*, 
with a thick, white callus. 7. linear, thick, 8in. long, iin. wide. 
Pseudo-bulbs large, pear-shaped, two-leaved. Brazil, 1896. 

In addition to the above, a large number of species are in 
cultivation at Kew and one or two other establishments, but 
they have little or no horticultural value. 

This somewhat despised section of Orchids has been of 
considerable value to the hybridist. The intercrossing of 
some of the showiest species haB produced excellent 
results. By far the most interesting have been those 
instances where Evidendrum has been used as one of the 
parents in the proauction of bigeneric hybrids, from which 
such names as Epi-Cattleya. Epi-Lxlia. and Epiph ronit is 
are derived. 

We append a list of Epidendrum hybrids, with their 
parentage : 


Berkeley* Stam/ordianum and O’Brienianum 

(Berkeley). 

Clarissa* elegantulum and Waliisii (Veitch). 

dellense xanthinum and radicans (Schroder). 

elegantulum* Endresio- Waliisii and Waliisii 

(Veitch). 

elegantulum leucoehilum* Endresio- Waliisii and Waliisii 

(Veitch). • 

elegantulum luteum* .. Endresio- Waliisii and Wall is i i 

(Veitch). 

Endresio- Waliisii* Endresii and Waliisii (Veitch). 

Endresio- Waliisii 

superbum * Endresii and Waliisii (Veitch). 

James O’Brien * E. O’Brienianum (Veitch). 

langleyense* pseudepulendrum and Waliisii 

(Veitch). 

O’Brienianum* e rectum and radicans (Veitch). 

O’Brienianum roseum * eeectum and radicans (Veitch). 

orphanum = Endresio- Waliisii (Sander). 

Phoebus O'Brienianum and vitellinxun (Veitch). 

radicanti- 

Stamjordianum Stam/ordianum and radica ns (Veitch). 

radico-vitellimtm vitellinum and radicans (Veitch). 

Wallisio-cilim e’ ciliare and Waliisii (Veitch). 

ocantho-radicans xanthinum and radica ns (Sir T. Iaw*. 

rence). 



Fig. 369. Epidendrum vitellinum, showing Habit and 
detached Flower. 


EPXG2SA. Flowers white or pink, fragrant, sessile ; 
calyx three-bracted ; sepals five ; corolla salver -shaped, 
with five imbricated lobes. Leaves alternate, shortly 
petiolate. 

EPXG7EAN, EPXGEOUS. Growing close to the 
ground ; growing on land as distinguished from water. 
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EFXGYNXUM ACUMINATUM. A synonym of 

Corallobotrys acuminata (which see). 

EFX-UELXA. Ord. Orchidese. Bigenerio hybrids 
derived from the intercrossing of Epidendrum and Lxlia. 
For cultural requirements, see Epi-Cattleya. 

The following is a list of hybrids, together with their 
recorded parentage : 


Charlesworthii E. radxcans and L. einnabanna 

(Charlesworth). 

Hardyana E. ciliare and L. anceps (Sander). 

Heatoncnsis E Wallisii and L. einnabanna 

(Charlesworth). 

radico-purpurata E. radicans and L. purpurata 

(Veitch). 


EFIIiIXTEIaliA. A synonym of Cuscuta (which see). 

EFIIaOBIUM. Including Charruenerium. Calyx-limb 
four-parted, deciduous ; petals four, obovate or obcordate, 
erect or spreading ; stamens eight, the alternate ones rather 
shorter. To the speoies described on p. 145, Vol. I., the 
following should be added : 

X. Fleischeri (Fleischer's). A synonym of E. DodoneeL 

E. glabelltun (nearly glabrous). Jl. pink, iin. to iin. across, 
disposed in the upper axils. 1. in rather scattered pairs, sessile or 
shortly petiolate, iin. to §in. long, oblong, ovate- or lanceolate- 
oblong, obtusely sinuate-toothed, sometimes shining. Stem erect, 
6in. to 12in. high, or decumbent. New Zealand. 

E. longipes (long-stalked). A synonym of E. pedunculate. 

E. nnmmularifolium (Moneywort-leaved). Jl. pink or whitish, 
very small ; peduncles axillary, slender, ±in. to 4in. long. 1. two 
to four lines long, sessile or petiolate, numerous, opposite, rather 
crowded, orbicular or oblong, obtuse, flat or convex. Branches 
2!n. to 6in. long, glabrous or pubescent. New Zealand. Plant 
prostrate, hardy. 

E. pedunoulare (pedunculate), JL pink or whitish, very small ; 
peduncles axillary, slender, as much as 4in. long. 1. membranous, 
4in. to iin. long, sessile or petiolate, numerous, opposite, rather 
crowded, orbicular or oblong, obtuse. New Zealand.* Plant 
small, prostrate. SYN. E. longipes. 

E. rosmarinifolium is a form of E. Dodo nod. 

EPIMEDIUM. This genus embraces about eight 
species, natives of Europe and temperate Asia. Alike for 
flowers and foliage these elegant spring-flowering plants 
are appreciated. The latter is very ornamental, being 
frequently of a coppery -bronze hue in combination with a 
pretty colour, and then it makes good material for vases. 
The species will thrive almost anywhere and in any soil, and 
all are readily propagated by divisions in late summer. 
To those described on p. 515, Vol. I.. the following should 
be added. E. diphylbtm is now classed as a separate 
genus, Aceranthus (which see). 

X. sagittatmn (arrow-shaped). Jl. numerous, Bn. in diameter ; 
inner sepals white ; petals yellow. 1. bltemate, lift, to 2ft. long ; 
leaflets nine, cordate-ovate or hastate, very firm, Sin. to 6in. long, 
the edge fringed with horny teeth, the lower surface sometimes 
densely pilose ; petioles 1ft. long. Japan and China. 

E. linense (Chinese). A synonym of E. sagittatum . 

X. versicolor (various-coloured). A synonym of E. macran - 
(Aura. 

X. vlolaoeum (violet). A synonym of E. macranthum. 

2FIFACTIS. One or two species formerlv included 
in this genua are now classed under Cephalanthera. 
To those described on p. 515, Vol. I., the following should 
be added : 

X. atrorubens (dark red). Jl. and ovaries dark purple ; lip 
ovate, acute or slightly hollowed. July to September. 1. like 
those of E. latyfolia , often reddish. A. 8in. to 12in. France, 
Ac. SYN. E. latyfolia rubiginoxa. 

X. ononllAta (hooded). A synonym of Eriochilus autumnalis. 

X. latifolia rubiginosa (reddish). A synonym of E. atro- 
rubens. 

SFXFKAMES (of Blume). A synonym of Gastrodia 
(which see). 

EFXFHRONXTIS. Ord. Orchidese. This most 
interesting, useful, and beautiful bigeneric hybrid is the 
result of the intercrossing of Epidendrum radicans with 
Sophronitis arandijiora. It is a most desirable addition 
to the Orchid family, and its qualities are such as to merit 
a place in every collection of Orchids. It has the inter- 
mediate characteristics of the two parents in the flowers. 
The durability of these and their bright colour render 

Vol. V. 


Epiphronitis — continued. 

them most useful for arranging with other plants and for 
cut-flower purposes. 

The cultural requirements aro a light position on the 
stage of the warm intermediate house, and a liberal amount 
of moisture both at the root and in the atmosphere during 
the growing season. More friable conditions should be 
afforded during the resting period. The potting material 
should consist of equal proportions good fibrous neat and 
living sphagnum moss. Shallow pans are the most 
suitable receptacles ; these should have ample drainage, 
and should be sufficiently large to receive the some- 
what straggling roots, which are produced at the base 
of the last made growth. Aerial roots are also produced 
from the nodes at intervals higher up the stem, as 
in the Epidendrum parent. These need not be interfered 
with except it is desirable to increase the stock. This may 
be done by cutting the stems asunder just below where the 
root haBbeen emitted, and potting them up in the usual way. 
They should have a thorough watering with soft rain-water 
as soon as they have been repotted, and every encourage- 
ment must be given to induce and encourage free growth. 
If the plants are removed to a cool, airy house after the 
flowers have become expanded, they last in perfection 
for several weeks. 

Epiphronitis Veitchii . . Epidendrum radicans and Sophronitis 
grandijlora (Veitch). 

EFIFHYLI*UM. This genus now embraces about 
half-a-dozen speoies. Epiphyllums require an intermediate 
house in winter, whilst, in summer, any position where they 
can be kept a little close and moist, and be shaded from 
bright sunshine, will suit them. Some growers recommend 
placing theso plants in a hot, dry house ; but we have never 
seen good specimens cultivated under such conditions. All 
through the summer months the plants should be syringed 
both morning and evening ; but by the end of August they 
will have completed their growth, and should therefore be 
gradually exposed to sunshine and air. It is advisable to 
discontinue the use of the syringe from September till the 
return of spring, but the plants should alwavs be kept 
supplied with a little moisture at the root ana in the air 
about them during the winter months. In this respect, 
these plants and tho Rhipsalis are exceptions among 
Cactuses, as all the others are safest when kept dry during 
the cold, dull weather between September and April. 

When grown on their own roots, Epiphyllums are useful 
for planting in wire baskets intended to hang near the 
glass ; large and very handsome specimens form in a few 
years, if young rooted plants are placed rather thickly round 
the sides of the basket, and grown in a warm house. 
Epiphyllums are employed with good effect for covering 
walls, which are first covered with peaty soil by means of 
wire netting ? and then cuttings of the Epiphyllums aro 
stuck in at intervals of about 1ft. A wall clad with the 
drooping branches of those plants is attractive even when 
without their beautiful flowers ; but when seen in winter, 
with hundreds of sparkling blossoms, they present a 
most beautiful picture. Largo plants of Pereshta may be 
trained over pillars in conservatories and afterwards grafted 
with Epiphyllums ; in fact, there are many ways in which 
these plants may be effectively employed in gardens. 

To those described on p. 517, Vol. I., the following 
should be added : 

X. Gsertnerl (Giertner’s).* A. brilliant scarlet, shaded with 
violet, very showy, terminal, twin ; calyx short, pilose at base ; 
petals narrow-lanceolate, acuminate, spreading-recurved. April. 
Joints of the stem 2in. to 3in. long, ljin. broad, truncate, crenate, 
the crenatures hairy. Brazil, 1888. (B. M. 7201.) E. Ganrtneri 
is an interesting and beautiful hybrid, raised from an Epiphyllum 
and a Cereus of some kind. The branchlets are exactly the same 
as those of E. truncatum, but the flowers are not like an 
Epiphyllum at all, resembling rather those of a Cereus or a 
PhyUocactu*. SYNS. E. Makoyanum (J. H. 1889, p. 352), 
E. Iiussellianum Gcertncri (R. H. 1887, p. 516). 

X. Gibson! (Gibson’s). Jl. two to four, of a beautiful, dark 
orange-red, produced at the ends of the branches, having some 
straight hairs at their base. 1886. This plant closely resembles 
E. truncatum. 

X. Guedeney! (Guedeney*s). # ft. large; outer petals white, 
slightly tinged with sulphur ; the others pure creamy-whitej 
stamens much shorter than the petals. Stems very broad, , thin, 
with roundish, shallow notches. Probably of garden origin. 

X. Makoyanum (Makoy’s). A synonym of E. Gtxrtneri. 

X. Phyllanthus (leaf-flowering). A synonym of PhyUocactux 
Phyllanlhus. 

2 Y 
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Fig. 37a Flower of Epiphyllum Russbllianum. 


XL Busselllanuni. This is easily distinguished from E. trun- 
oatum by its smaller branchlets. A flower is shown in Fig. 370. 
X. B. Gsertneri (Gaertner’s). A synonym of E. Gotrtneri. 

XL tranoatnm. The following are additional varieties : 
Bridaesii, tube violet, petals dark purple; omentum, tube 
purplish-scarlet, petals bright scarlet ; tricolor , tube salmon-red, 
petals red, centre purplish. 

Varieties. The following varieties, in addition to those 
named in Vol. I., p. 517, may be named : Bridgesii, tube 
violet, petals dark purple. Cruentum, tube purplish- 
scarlet, petals bright scarlet. Tricolor, tube salmon-red ; 
petals red, centre purplish. 

EPIPHYLLUM (of Haworth). A synonym of Phyl- 
locaotiui (which see). 

EPIPBEMNUM. Syn. Raphidojthora. E. mirabile 
is at present the only species in cultivation. 

EPISCIA. Calyx free, deeply five-cleft or five-parted, 
the lobes or segments entire or rarely toothed ; corolla 
having five rounded, spreading lobes. To the species 
described on p. 517, Vol* 1., the following should be added. 
See also Centrosolenla. 

XL oupreata metallioa (metallic). Jl. of an orange-scarlet 
tint. Colombia, 1869. 

XL densa (dense). JL pale straw-coloured; corolla nearly 2in. 
long, slightly decurved, hairy, the lobes very short; racemes 
crowded on the arrested nodes of the stem, very short. October. 
I . few, crowded, 6in. to lOin. long, ovate-oblong, cuneate, 
rounded, or nearly cordate at base, bright blood-red beneath ; 
petioles stout, 3in. to 4in. long. Stem short. Demerara, 1895. 
(B. M. 7481.) 

X. maoulata (spotted).* It., corolla yellow, spotted with brown, 
2in. long, remarkable in having one of the corolla lobes folded 
inwards and forming a lid-like valve to the tube ; cymes axillary, 
rather dense. September. 1. ovate, 3in. to 6in. long, more or 
less recurved, paler beneath. Stems fleshy, trailing. British 
Guiana, 1890. A beautiful stove plant. (B. M. 7131.) 

XL punctata (dotted). The correct name of Drymonia punctata. 
XL tessellata (tessellated). The correct name of Centrosolenia 
bullata. 

E. Luciani (L H. 1876, t. 236), E. pulchella, and E. splendent 
have also been introduced. 

EQUAL. Resembling something else in all respects 
or in length only ; regular ; symmetrical. 

EQUINOCTIAL. A term applied horticulturally to 
flowers that open and close at regular, stated intervals. 

ERAOROSTIS. Spikelets few- or many-flowered, 
compressed ; lower palea three-nerved, neither hairy 
nor woolly, the upper one remaining after the rest of 
the flower has fallen. Leaves and sheaths smooth or 
hairy. Culms often branched. This genus is allied to Poa. 


E BAN THE MUM. Flowers white, pink, red, or lilac, 
variously disposed ; calyx deeply five-cleft, the segments 
short, narrow, sub-equal ; corolla tube elongated, the limb 
spreading, five-partite ; stamens two. Leaves entire, or 
rarely deeply toothed. To the species described on p. 518, 
Vol. I., the following should be added. Others formerly 
classed hereunder are now referred to duunesran- 
themum, Pasd al acanthus, Fittonia, and Thyrsa- 
canthus. 

X. albiflorum (white-flowered). Jl. snow-white, oppositely 
fascicled ; corolla Ain. long ; spike (with the peduncle) 6in. to 
12in. long, erect. July. 1. oval-oblong, shortly cuspidate, 
cuneate base, sessile, 4£in. to 54in. long, lined on both sides. 
Stems 3ft. high. Brazil. (B. M. 4225.) 

XL boraetinae (Borneo). Jl. crowded round the rachis, forming a 
conical inflorescence ; calyx Ain. long ; corolla white, with a faint 
tinge of lemon, the tube lin. long, cylindric. the* limb l^in. in 
diameter, obscurely two-lipped, quite flat ; spike 4in. to 6in. long; 
peduncle stout, erect. 1. 4in. to 6in. long, shortly petiolate, 
ovate-oblong, acuminate, entire, rounded or acute at base, 
glabrous, studded with raphides. Borneo, -1882. A nearly 
glabrous shrub. (B. M. 6701.) 

XL hypooratorlformo (salver-shaped). JL red, approximating ; 
corolla tube l£in. long, the limb nearly salver-shaped; spike 
terminal, 2in. to 3in. long: bracts bristly. 1. ovate, attenuated 
at both ends, liin. long, highly glabrous. Branches glabrous, 
acutely tetragonal. Western tropical Africa, 187a (B. M. 

6181.) 

XL Indioum (Indian). According to C. B. Clarke, in the “ Flora 
of British India” (iv. 497) this is the correct name of Thyrsa- 
eanthus indicus. SYN. Ary stasia Thyreacantha. 

X. palatlferum (palate-bearing). A synonym of E. cinna- 
barinum. (B. M. 5957, right-hand figure.) 

XL Parlshii (Parish's). The correct name of E. erenulatum 
grandijlomm (B. M. 5440). 

X. roseum (rosy). Jl. of a pretty, deep rose-colour ; corolla tube 
)in. long, the limb small ; spike slender, terminal. 1. ovate, 
acute, 4in. long, 2£in. broad, deep green above, with scattered 
golden powdering, blush-pink beneath ; petioles 2in. long. 
Amazons, 1874. (L H., 1876, t. 235.) 

XL felitinum (velvety). JL of a deep rose-pink, in long spikes ; 
tube slender, curved, lin. long. 1 . deep velvety olive-green, 
bullate. 1886. A distinct and pretty shrub. 

X. verbenaceum (Verbena-like). Jl. white, opposite ; corolla 
tube twice as long as the calyx ; spike terminal, simple or 
trifid. 1 . oblong, cuneate-attenuated at base, decurrent into the 
petioles, silvery-lined on both sides, glabrous. Stem 1ft. to 2ft. 
high. Bahia, 1862. 

In addition to the above Species, the following garden plants 
may be named : eboraoense, nowers white ; marmoratum (R. G. 
t. 536, f. 2); nigrescent, leaves blackish-purple; and nigrum, 
leaves purplish (L H. n.s., t. 404X 

E BAN THIS. E. cilicica is a comparatively recent 
introduction to commerce, and even now is far from being 
abundant. From the well-known E. hyemalis it chiefly 
differs in being deeper as to colour, later in flowering, and 
in not being so pretty as to “collar.” Nor is it so robust 
of constitution. For all that it should be included in the 
early spring garden. 

EBCILLA. Syns. Apodostachys , Bridgesia. This 
genus, which is closoly allied to Phytolacca , now embraces 
two species, natives of Peru and Chili. Leaves alternate, 
petiolate, thickly coriaceous. 

For planting in dry soils, E. spicata is well adapted. 
Cuttings of young shoots root freely if taken off in Juljr and 
inserted in light soil on a warm border, and covered with a 
hand-light. 

EBECTO-FATENT. In a position intermediate 
between erect and spreading. 

EBEM2EA (from eremos , solitary ; in allusion to the 
solitary style, or female organ). Ord. Myrtaceae. A small 
genus (five species) of greenhouse, bushy shrubs, closely 
allied to Calothamnus ; they are restricted to Western 
Australia. Flowers sessile, solitary or few, surrounded by 
imbricated bracts. Leaves alternate, flat and Heath-like. 
G. fimbriata and G. pi losa (Syn. G. ericifolia) have been 
introduced, but it is doubtful if they are now in 
cultivation. 

EBEMOPHILA (from eremos , solitary, and phileo , to 
love ; in allusion to the plants being found in deserts). Ord. 
Myoporinese. A genus embracing nearly forty species 
of stove shrubs or trees, all Australian. A few of the 
species have been introduced, and two are described on 
p. 497, Vol. III., under Sienoohilus, which modern 
authorities class under EremophUa. 
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EREMOSTACHYS. According to Sir J. D. Hooker, 
twenty-seven species, all natives of Western Asia, are 
included in this genus. Calyx teeth five ; corolla tube 
included ; stamens four. 

EREMTJRUS. Syns. Ammolirion, Henninaia . These 
stately plants, with their enormous spikes of flowers, are 
worthy of the attention of the hardy plant lover. All 



Fia. 371. £remurus himalaicus. 


are fairly hardy, and will thrive in good, well-drained 
soil. Their greatest enemy is frost in spring, followed by 
warm sun and cutting winds. This should oe studied at 
planting time. Eremuruses are best planted in autumn, 
and they should be disturbed as little as possible. Increased 


Eremuroi — continued. 


by division in autumn. E. himalaicus (Fig. 371, for which 
we are indebted to Messrs. Voitch and Sons) is one of 
the dwarfest of the genus. To the species described on 
p. 519, Vol. I., the following should be added : 

E. Aitehlaonl (Aitchison’s).* Jl. pale reddish, disposed in 
dense spikes. June. Stems 3ft. to 5ft. high. Afghanistan 
(on high mountains). A grand species, closely allied to 
B. robustus. 


S. aurantlacus (orange). A synonym of B. Bungei. 

E. buch&ricus (Bokhara).* JL white, about lin. in diameter, 
disposed in a long and rather lax raceme ; perianth segments 
marked with a brownish-red median line. 1. triquetrous, 
glaucous, retrorsely serrulate-scabrous on the margin and keel. 
Stem about 3ft. high. Bokhara, 1890. (R. G. 1890, t. 1315, 
f. 1.) 

E. Bungei (Bunge’s).* JL, perianth bright yellow, Ain. long; 
pedicels erecto-patent ; raceme oblong, denser 4in. to Sin. long ; 
scape terete, lit. long, glabrous. 1. linear, 1ft. long, less than 

t in. broad, firm, glabrous, the edges minutely ciliated. Persia, 
885. (R. G. 1168, a.) Syn. E. aurantiacus (R* G. 1168, b, g, h). 
E. Elwesll (Elwes’).* Jl. of a beautiful pink, very numerous, 
pedicellate ; stem as much as 9ft. high. L, radical ones 3ft. long, 
fleshy. Origin not recorded, 1897. Allied to E. robustus Jot 
which it is probably a variety), but much earlier. (R. H. 1897 
p. 290.) 

ERIA. Syns. D&ndroUrium, Octomeria (of Don). 
Pinalia. Including Porpax (of Lindley), Mycaranthtu , ana 
TrichoUia. This is perhaps the most polymorphic genus 
of Orchids, and no less than ninety -four representatives are 
found in British India. To the species described on p. 519, 
Vol. I., the following should be added : 

E. bioolor (two-colouredX fi. pure white, with pubescent, 
purple ovaries and rachis, borne in one-sided racemes ; bracts 
white. 1. five to seven, cuneate-lanceolate, stiff, 4in. to 5in. long. 
Stems 4in. to 5in. long, very tumid at base. Ceylon, 1888. A 
pretty species. 

E. biglbba (twice-gibbous). Jl., sepals and petals light reddish, 
lanceolate, the sepals with green median nerves ; Tip whitish, 
with small, purple dashes at base, transversely trifla ; column 
yellowish-white, purple at the base inside. /. long, petiolate, on 
a tumid, cylindraceous foot. Borneo, 1884. 

E. oarln&ta (keeled). JL, sepals light yellowish-green, lin. long, 
keeled at back ; petals yellowish-green ; lip deep, dull yellow, 
veined crimson, narrow-oblong, obtuse, with small, rounded 
lateral lobes ; racemes terminal, two- or three-flowered. L linear- 
lanceolate, acute. 8in. to 9in. long. Pseudo-bulbs ovoid, smooth. 
Hong Kong, 1886. SYN. B. Foraii. 

E. oinnab&rlna (cinnabar-coloured). Jl. of a rich cinnabar- 
orange, about lin. in diameter ; bracts lanceolate ; racemes 4 in. 
long, about six-flowered. 1. 6in. long. Pseudo-bulbs lin. long. 
Borneo, 1894. (L., t. 448.) 

E. coronarla (crowned). A synonym of Trichoma mavis. 


E. oristata (crested). Jl., sepals and petals pure white; lip 

? r ellow, somewhat darker on the disk and margins of the side 
obes; column white, with a yellow anther-case. Moulmein, 
1882. A pretty little species. 

E. Elwesll (Elwes*). A synonym of B. Meirax. 

E. Fordil (Ford’s). A synonym of E. carinata. 

E. Laueheana (Lauche’s). Jl. green and purple, disposed in a 
drooping raceme. 1892. 

E. Ilncollgera (line-bearing). JL white, very thin ; sepals and 
petals acute, curved ; lip cuneate-dilated, trilid, the side lacinirc 
triangular, very short, the middle one projecting, triangular, 
undulated, with purple lines on each side ; raceme ascending, 
with orange bracts. 1. rather thick, cuneate-oblong-lanceolate. 
Pseudo-bulbs fusiform. Siam, 1885. 

E. marglnata (margined). JL lin. in diameter; sepals and 
petals white, flushed with pink ; lip pale yellow, margined with 
red ; bracts yellow, large ; scape Ain. long, two-flowered. 1. and 
stem each 3in. long, the latter clavate. Birina, 1889. (B. M. 
7238.) 

E. Meirax (Meirax). Jl. light brown, small ; outer perigone 
connate, three-toothed ; petals rhomboid ; lip oblong, refuse, 
with two rounded lobes at base. 1. nearly lin. lonp, stalked, 
oblong, acute. Pseudo-bulbs depressed, covered with fibrous 
sheaths. 1885. A tiny plant (B. M. 7329.) Syn. E. Elwesii. 
E. monofttaoliya (one-spiked). Jl., sepals and petals greenish- 
yellow ; lip having a very small anterior lacinia, and two angular 
calli between the sinuses between the lateral and anterior 
laciniae ; inflorescence simple. Java, 1885. 

E. muscioola (Moss-growing% fi. yellowish -green, very small, 
racemose. 1. about $in. long. Pseudo-bulbs racemose. Ceylon, 
1887. An insignificant species. 

E. rhodoptera (red- winged). Jl., sepals whitish-ochre, as well 
as the pedicels, ovaries, and bracts; petals purple, ligulate, 
broad; lip trifld, the lateral segments purple, produced, the 
middle one ligulate, retuse, emarginate; raceme elongated. 
1. linear-ligulate, acute. Stems cylindrical. 1882. 
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Erica — continued. 

(Moditorannoan Heath), E. ciliarie (Ciliated Heath), 
E. cinerea (Scotch Heath, Scotch Heather), E. Tetralix 
(Cross-leaven Heath), and E. vagans (Cornish Heath). 
The Hardy Heaths form a most nsefnl group by reason 
of their robustness, compactness of growth, 
length of flowering period, as well as the time 
they last in perfection. Popularly they are 
supposed to thrive only in peaty soils ; but 
this is a mistake. They will grow almost 
equally well in loam, so long as lime is absent. 
For the rock garden, and edgings to bods, 
they are woll suited, and will yield their 
blossoms in profusion each season if a top- 
dressing of leaf-mould be given. E. cornea 
is particularly valuable on account of pro- 
ducing its flowers in mid-winter ; and this 
and its white variety alba should always 
be represented. By a judicious selection of 
species the hardy section of Ericas may 
bo found in blossom practically the year 
through. 

Of Heaths very largely grown for market, 
the lovclv yellow E. Cavendishiana (Fig. 372) 
is one of tho most popular. Free flowering 
and also extremely beautiful are E. ventricosa 
and its varieties (Figs. 375 and 376) ; while 
other especially desirable kinds are the hybrids 
E. Spenceriana (Fig. 371) and E. propen dens 
(Fig. 373), all of which were described in 
the work proper. 

To tlio species and varieties described on 
pp. 520-6, Vol. I., the following should be 
added : 

E. certnthoidea coronata (crowned). (L deep scarlet- vermilion. 

1835. A handsome, dwarf variety. 

E. coronarla (crowned). A garden synonym of BUxria ericoides. 
E. Corsica (Corsican). A synonym of E. stricta. 

E. hy emails alba (white). This variety differs from the type 
only in having pure white flowers. 1882. 

E. Mackalana (Mackay’s). A form or synonym of E. Tetralix. 


Eria — continued . 

E. Rimanni (Riman’s). fl. of a pellucid, pale yellow, the front 
lobe of the lip golden-yellow, with two purple spots; raceme 
nodding, dense, with a few reddish hairs. 1. cuneate-oblong, 
acute, very leathery, light green, with dark nerves. Pseudo- 
bulbs pyriform, about 3in. long. Birina, 1885. 


Fia. 372. Erica Cavendishiana. 

E striolata (slightly striated). /., sepals and petals light ochre- 
coloured, linear-ligulate, acute, the former marked with three 
stripes and the latter with one stripe of reddish-purple ; lip 
ligulate, with very blunt side lobes, and three conspicuous, partly 
crenulate, yellow keels ; raceme dense-flowered, the rachis only 
slightly hairy. 1. cuneate-oblong, acute, very fleshy. Papuan 
Islands, 1888. (L H. 1888, t. 48.) 

E. auavis (sweet). A synonym of Trichomna mavis. 


In addition to the above, a large number of species of no 
horticultural value are cultivated at Kew and in other botanical 
gardens. 

E RIAN THUS. Spikelets spiked in pairs upon each 
joint of the slender rachis, one of them sessile, the other 
pedicellate ; grain free ; spikos crowded in a panicle, and 
clothed with long, silky hairs, especially in a tuft at the 
base of each spikolet. E. Monsteirii , a hardy species from 
Mount Olympus, has also been grown in Continental 
gardens. 

ERICA. Including Pachysa and Syringodea. Five 
species are included in the British Flora, viz. : E. cornea 




Fio. 373. Erica fropendens. 


Fin. 374. Erica Spenceriana. 
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Erica — continued . 



Pio. 375. Rrica ventricosa 


E. Bfaweana (Mawe’s). fl. purplish-crimson, produced in 
clusters, after the manner of those of E. Tetralix and E. ciliaris. 
Autumn. Stems sub-erect, much-branched, forming soft, orna- 
mental bushes, 1ft. to lift. high. 1882. Hardy. Probably a 
hybrid. 

E. Mooreana (Moore’s).* fl. in large, terminal umbels of a dozen 
or more; corolla bright, flossy crimson-red, with a ring of 
black at the mouth, ventncosely tubular, above lin. long, the 
lobes pink, roundish ; pedicels red, with gland-bordered bracts. 
1. in whorls of four, very much recurved, fringed with twisted 
cilise, and tipped with a long awn. 1882. Hybrid. 

E. orbicularis (orbicular). A synonym of Blceria cricoideg. 

E. sicilla (Sicilian). A synonym of Pentapera sicula. 

E. vulgaris (common). A synonym of Calluna vulgaris. 

E. Wilmoreana. Of this species there are several varieties, 
including calyculata, glaum , and superba. 


The following changes of nomenclature have been made by 
modern botanists : 

E. alopecuroides is a form of, or synonymous with, E. nudiflora. 

E. Bonjdaiutiana „ ,, E. Muxca'ri. 


E. cafra 
E. coaonodes 
E. dcnxa 
E. cchii flora 
E. Eweriana 
E. eximia 
E. ferrugi urn 
E. gemw(frra 
E. grandinnsa 
E. uartn^ll i 
E. infundibulifonnis 
E. jubata 
E. Lambertiana 
E. Lin no ana 
E. mrtuUntora 
E. mundtila 
E. orata 

E. Pannentieriana 
E. primuloides 
E. prinerps 
E. splendent 
E. triumphant 
E. trossula 


E. persoluta. 

E. luxita nica. 

E. ventricosa , 

E. cocci ns a. 

E. Uhria. 

E. aristella. 

E. squamosa. 

E. Massoni. 

E. formom. 

E. crinita. 

E. pavet hr flora. 

E. instant he ra. 

E. physodcs. 

E. perspicua. 

E. Matson ». 

E. faxtigiata. 

E. hirt (flora. 

E. prcpxtanx. 

E. faxtigiata. 

E. Maxsoui. 

E. tumid a. 

E. aiulromrdtrflnra. 
E. Muscari . 


ERICAUL a synonym of Gentian* (which gee). 
ERICOIEA. A synonym of Gentian* (which gee). 

ERIGERON. Including Leptostelma . All the Eri- 
gerons in cultivation are worth growing where space can 
be found for them, either on the rockery or in the front row 
of a sunny border. They blossom over a long period and 
until late in the year. The seeds should be sown in 
early summer outside, and the divisions may be made in 
either spring or autumn. E. aurantiacua is one of the best 
species grown, being very showy and very dwarf ; another 
excellent kind is E. specioswT superbus (3ft.), which 
blossoms towards the end of summer. The flowers of many 
kinds are excellent for cutting. To the species described 
on pp. 526-7, Vol. I., the following should be added. 
E. mucronatux is a very floriferous and pretty border 
plant. Cuttings should yearly be put into a cold frame, 
in case the old plants outside are killed during the winter. 

E. alplnus (alpine). fl. -heads purple, solitary or corymbose: 
rays rarely exceeding the reddish pappus. Summer, J., radical 
ones petiolate, spreading, obovate or oblong-obovate ; cauline 
ones usually sessile, obovate or oblong. A 1ft. Europe 
(Britain), Ac. Hardy perennial. 

E. a. grandlflortui (large-flowered).* fl.-hsads purplish, large. 
Late summer. A fine rockery plant. 

E. a. semibarbatUB (half -bearded), fl. -heads 2in. to 3in. in 
diameter ; rays twice as long as the pappus, the tube furnished 
with long hairs. /., cauline ones haJf-amplexicaul or narrowed 
at base. Western Himalayas, Ac. Probably E. Roylei is 
synonymous with this. 

E. attiOUS (Attic). A synonym of E. Villarsii. 

E. belUdlfollns (Beilis-leaved), fl. -heads bluish -purple, few, 
corymbose, larger than in E. philadelphicum ; rays about fifty, 
much broader. March and April. radical ones clustered, 
2in. to 3in. long, obovate or broadly spathulate, serrated or 
entire ; cauline ones oblong or lanceolate-oblong, partly 
amplexicaul. A 9in. to 20in. North America, 1790. Hardy 
perennial. (R. M. 2402.) 

E. Caucasians. The correct name is B. pulchellus. 

E. glabcllus mollis (soft), fl. -heads rose-coloured, large 
Colorado, 1896. Plant pubescent. 









Fin. 376. Erica ventricosa coccinf.a minor. 
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Erlgeron — continued. 

EL hybrldufl rosens (pink hybrid). A ganlen J^hrid^ between 
E. aurantiacus and E. Villarsii. 1896. (I. H. 1896, p. 301, f. 26.) 


■. maoranthns (large-flowered).* Jl. -heads blue or purple, with 
a yellow eye, few on simple peduncles, but freeiy produced, 
smaller than in E. spedosum. August. 1. thickish, reticulated, 
glabrous, with hispid-ciliated margins, obtuse; upper ones 
about lin. long and Ain. broad. Stem leafy to the summit. 
North America. Hardy perennial. 

EL maxima* (largest). JL-heads purplish, solitary at the tips of 
the peduncles; rays in two series. Summer. 2. amplexicaul, 
dentate-serrated ; radical ones long-lanceolate ; upper ones 
cordate-lanceolate, acuuftnate. Mexico, 1830. Half-hardy 
perennial. Syn. Leptostelma maximum (8. B. F. G., 
ser. ii., t. 38.) 

EL mueronatus(mucronateX* Jl. -heads pedunculate; involucral 
scales linear, subulate, puberulous ; rays white, biseriate, twice 
as long as the disk. Summer and autumn. 1. lanceolate, 
attenuated at base, ciliated, entire, or lobed or toothed above 
the middle, h. 6in. to 12in. Stem terete, branched. Mexico. 
Half-hardy perennial. Syn. E. qucrcifolius. 

K. philadelphicus (Philadelphian). Jl. -heads pole reddish- 
purple or flesh-coloured, ratner small, corymbose; rays in- 
numerable. June to August. 1. membranous, ciliated ; lower- 
most ones spathulate, oblong, tapering to a slender base or 
margined petiole, the midrib whitish ; upper ones amplexicaul 
and mostly cordate at base. h. 1ft. to 2ft. North America, 
1778. Hardy perennial 

EL puloheUuft (rather pretty). The correct name of E. eau- 
easicus. 


E. quorcifolius (Oak-leaved). A synonym of E. mueronatus. 

EL Roylei is probably identical with E. alpinus semibarbata. 

EL salsuginosns (salt-marsh-loving). The correct name of Aster 
salsuginosus. 

EL speclosns luperbu (superb).* A fine garden variety, with 
much larger blossoms than in the type, and freely produced. 
1889. (Gn. xxxvi., p. 377.) 

E. strlgosui (strigose).* JL-heads white, in loose corymbs ; rays 
about twice the length of the involucre. Juno to August. 
1. entire or slightly serrated ; lower ones ovate or spathulate ; 
upper ones scattered, lanceolate, oblanceolate, or linear. A. 1ft. 
to 3ft. North America. Hardy annual or biennial. 

EL Villarsii (Villars’).* JL-heads purple ; rays twice as long as 
the disk. July. 1. lanceolate, scaorid, sessile. Stem erect, 
pubescent, racemose at apex; branchlets one-headed, longer 
than the leaves, h. 1ft. Europe, 1804. Hardy perennial. Syn. 
E. atticus. 


EBINACEA (from erinaceus, a hedgehog ; in allusion 
to the spiny character of the plant). Orb. Leguminosss. A 
monotypio genus. The species, E. vunaens (Syn. E. hxs- 
panica) was formerly classed under AntnylUfl, and will be 
found under the name A. Erinacea on p. 87, Vol. I. 
Calyx membanous, with short teeth ; petals long-clawed, 
the lower claw adnate to the staminal tube ; peduncles two- 
or three-flowered ; bracts and braoteoles small, leafy. 
Pods oblong, glandular -villous, two-valved. Leaves silky, 
one-foliolate or digitately trifoliolate. Branches often 
leafless. 


ERIEEITM FADI. See Flum-Insect Fests. 


Eriocephalux — continued. 

of four or five bracts, the inner campanulate, densely 
woolly. Leaves usually small, often fascicled, entire or 
rarely three -lobed at apex. Three of the species have been 
introduced, but the following is the only one now in 
cultivation. It thrives in a compost of sandy loam and a 
little peat, and may be propagated by cuttings of young 
shoots, inserted in sand, under a hand-glass. 

EL africanus (African). JL-heads white, umbellate at the tips 
of the branches. January to March. L opposite or tufted, 
silky-pubescent, thickish, obtuse, Ain. to lin. long, linear or 
trifld, channelled. 1731. (B. M. 833.) 

ERIOCNEMA. E. ssnea , E. marrnorata, and E. 
Sanderm are synonymous with Bertolonia marrnorata. 

ERIODENDRON. Ceiba is synonymous with this 
genus. 

ERIOOONUM. Syn. Espinosa. To the species 
described on p. 527, Vol. I., the following should be 
added : 

E. Hauaaknechtli (Haussknecht’sX This is described as a 
singular species with yellow flowers, native of the Washington 
territory. 1891. 

EL stellatnm is a form of E. umbellatum. 

EL nmbellatmn. The variety Sileri Is an improved form. 
ERIOFAFFU8. A synonym of Layla (which see). 

ERIOFHORUM. Syn. Linagrostis. To the species 
described on p. 527, Vol. I., the following should be added : 

EL latlfolllim (broad-leaved). JL, spikelets two to ten or more 
in a terminal umbel ; glumes olive-green, lanceolate. Summer. 
1. few, flat, mostly radical, much shorter than the stem, more or 
less triangular ; those on the stem often very short. Stems 
tufted, slender, about 1ft. high. Europe (BritainX North 
America, Ac. Some authorities class this as a variety of 
E. polstyaehion. 

ERIOF8I8. Flowers showy, pedicellate ; sepals 
equal, spreading, free, or the lateral ones connate with the 
foot of the column in a very short chin ; petals similar to 
the sepals ; lip affixed to the foot of the column, shortly 
incumbent, at length erect, the lateral lobes broad, erect, 
loosely enfolding the column, the middle one small, 
spreading, entire or two -lobed ; column rather long, 
incurved ; pollen masses two. Leaves usually two, long, 
ample. To the species described on p. 528, Vol. I., the 
following should be added: 

E. Helenas (Helen’sX JL resembling those of B. biloba. but much 
larger; stems lAft. long, many-flowered. 1. linear-lanceolate. 
Pseudo-bulbs 16m. high. Peru, 1897. This is described as 
"without any doubt the prettiest of the genua" 

£. Sprneei (Dr. Spruce’s). Jl.. sepals and petals light yellow, the 
latter with red borders ; side lobes of the lip whitish, dotted red, 
nearly circular, the middle one lemon-yellow, with mauve spots 
at the base of the broad stalk, transversely elliptic, the disk 
white, with two acute horns on the middle ; raceme long, 
cylindrical. 1. cuneate-oblong, acute. Amazons, 1884. 


ERnrETrM TILIACEUM. See Tilia-Inseots. 
ERXNEUM VITIS. See Vine- Animal Festa. 

ERINU8. About eight species are now referred to this 
genus, mostly natives of South Africa. E. lychnideus is 
now referred to Zalnsianskia. 

ERIOCALIA. A synonym of Actinotns (which 

see). 

ERIOCAMFA LIMACINA. See Sawflies and 
Slnffworms. 

ERIOCAMFA ROSAS. 8ee Rose Sawflies. 

ERIOCARPHA. A synonym of Montanoa (which 

see). 

ERIOCAULON. The following are other synonyms of 
this genus : Chaetodiscus , Electrosperma % Lasiolepis , Leuco- 
cephala , and Nasmythia. 

ERIOCEPHAIiUS (from erion, wool, and kephale , a 
head ; the heads become very woolly after flowering). 
Ord. Composites. A genus embracing seventeen species of 
greenhouse, evergreen, much-branched, rigid, mostly silky 
or silvery, scented shrubs, confined to South Africa. 
Flower-heads racemose, umbellate or solitary, sub-globose, 
heterogamous ; ray florets whitish, in one series ; disk 
yellow or purple ; involucre double, the outer part consisting 


ERXOSFERMUM. This genus now embraces up- 
wards of thirty species. Flowers whitish or tinged with 
green, yellow, or claret-purple, in simple racemes ; perianth 
campanulate, the segments distinct ; stamens six ; pedicels 
solitary. Leaves usually solitary, produced* after the 
flowers. Bootstock large and tuberous. In addition to the 
species described on p. 528, Vol. I., the following have been 
introduced, but they are of little horticultural value : 
E. albucoides , E. brevipes, and E. ealcaratum. 

ERIOSTEMON. To the species, Ac., described on 
p. 528, Vol. I., the following should be added: 

EL cuspidate* (cusp-pointedX A synonym of B. myoporoides. 
1L intermedins is synonymous with E. myoporoides minor. 

E. myoporoides minor (lesserX The correct name of 

E. intermedins. 

EL neriifolins is identical with E. myoporoides. 

E. obovalis (obovate). Jl. rather smaller than in E. buxifolius ; 
pedicels axillary, one-flowered. 1. obcordate, obovate, or oblong- 
spathulate, very obtuse or truncate, rarely attaining Ain- in 
length, much narrowed at base and often petiolate. h. 2ft. to 3ft. 
New South Wales, Ac. Of this species there is a double-flowered 
form, Jlore-pleno (G. C. 1888, iii., p. 85). 

EL pnlcholln* (rather prettyX A garden hybrid. 

ERIOSTOMTJM. A synonym of Btachys (which 
see). 
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ERI8KA (from erisma. strife; in reference to the 
difficulty experienced in locating the genus in the natural 
arrangement). Syns. Debrsea, Ditimaria. Ord. Vochy - 
tiacern. A small genus (fonr species) of stove trees, natives 
of Northern Brazil and Guiana, and closely allied to 
Qualea. Flowers small or rather large, paniculate. Leaves 
opposite, petiolate, coriaoeons. Some of the species attain 
a great size in their native places. E. fiorioundum has 
been introduced, bnt is probably lost to cultivation. 

ERITHALIB. Syn. Herrera. Flowers usually in 
terminal, pedunculate, erect panioles, very rarely solitary ; 
calyx limb truncate or five- to ten-toothed ; corolla salver- 
shaped or rotate, with five to ten lobes. Leaves opposite, 
petiolate, coriaceous, elliptic, obovate or lanceolate. 

X. odorifera (scent -bearing). A synonym of E. fruticosa. 

ER1THALZ8 (of Forster). A synonym of Timonlus 
(which tee). 

ERITRICRi U M. Bentham and Hooker include 
Krynitzkia and Plagiobothrys hereunder. This genus 
comprises about seventy Bpecies. Flowers blue or white, 
in simple or branched racemes, or rarely nearly all axillary ; 
calyx deeply five-oleft or five-partite ; corolla tube short or 
rarely longer than the calyx, the lobes five, imbricated, 
obtuse, spreading ; stamens five, affixed to the tube, 
included. Nutlets four, or fewer by abortion. Leaves 
alternate or (in very few species) opposite, usually narrow. 
To the species described on p. 529, Vol. I., the following 
should be added : 

X. barblgemm (beard-bearing).* A. white, small, much resem- 
bling those of a Myosotis, disposed in branching, scorpioid cymes ; 

calyx lobes linear, about Jin. long. Summer and autumn. 

1. lanceolate. California, 1886. A pretty annual; the whole 

E lant clothed with long, spreading hidrs. (R 0. 1886, pp. 358-9, 
42; R H. 1885, p. 552, f. 99.) According to the “Index 
Kewensis," the correct name of this plant is Krynitzkia 
barbigera. 

X. nothofnlvnm. fi. white, sweet-scented. California, 1892- 
A hardy annual, in general appearance not unlike a Forget- 
me-not. According to the “ Index Kewensis/' the correct name 
of this plant is Plagiobothrys nothqfulvus. 

ERNDLXA. A synonym of Curcuma (which tee). 

ERODENDRON. A synonym of Protea (which see). 

ERODXUM. Though the Erodiums generally are best 
accommodated on the rockery, E. Manescavi is such a 
vigorous grower, quickly attaining a good size, that it is 
beBt for the herbaceous border, thriving particularly well 
in chalky soils. 

To the species described on p. 529, Vol. I., the follow- 
ing should be added : 

K» ohamsedryoldes (Chamsedrys-like). The correct name of 
E. Reichardi. 

E. ohrysanthum (golden-flowered).* fi. lemon-yellow; petals 
yellow, obovate, twice as long as the calyx. Summer. 1. ad- 
pressedly silvery-silky, bipinnate ; segments rather broad, 
obtuse. Stem shortened, scape-like. Greece, Ac., 1897. Plant 
tufted. A fine, hardy perennial. 

X. geifoUum (Geum-leaved). A synonym of E. hymenodet . 

X. moaohatum (Musk-like). A. pink ; petals unequal, obovate, 
equalling the calyx; peduncle long, many-flowered. May to 
July. 1. pinnatlsect ; segments eleven to thirteen, large, ovate, 
doubly serrated. Stem ascending, rather thick. South Europe, 
North Africa, Ac. Half-hardy annual. 

EROPKUtA (from er, the bpring, and phileo } to love ; 
in reference to the flowering period). Ord. Crucifer se. A 
small penus (about five species) of small, hardy annuals, 
extending from Europe to Northern India, E. vulgaris 
(Whitlow-Grass, Syn. Draba vema ) being a British plant ; 
they are olosely allied to Draba. E. prmcox has been intro- 
duced, but is of little horticultural value. 

ERPETXON. Included under Viola (which see), the 
correct name of E. reniforme being V. hederacea . 

ERXLEBIL A synonym of Commellna (which 
tee). 

ERTCZEA (a name of Venus, from Mount Eryx, a 
mountain in Sicily, where she had a temple). Ord. 
Orchidem. A monotypio genus. The species is a singular, 
little, Onoidium-like Orchid, but differing remarkably from 
that genus in the structure of the lip and column, the 
former being almost equally three-lobed, while the latter 
is short, thick, and wingless. For culture, see Oncidlnm. 


Erydna — continued. 

X. eohinata (hedgehog-like), fi. fin. across; petals green; 
lip yellowish, large ana flat ; racemes axillary from the base 
of the pseudo-bulb, decurved, loosely many-flowered. April. 
1. 2in. to 4in. long, ovate-oblong, with a few brown stripes. 
Stems tufted, 21n. to 3in. high, clothed with imbricating bracts 
below and leaves above, ana terminating in a small, two-leaved 
pseudo-bulb. Mexico, 1892. (B. M. 7389.) 

ERYEGXUM. These plants are suited for the flower- 
border, shrubbery, or even for lawns, but the situation 
must be well drained : damp is fatal to them. E. ebumeum 
should be treated as a half-hardy annual. 

To the species described on pp. 529-30, VoL L, the 
following should be added : 

X. aquaticum. The correct name is E. yuccarfolium. 

E. aaperifolium (rough-leaved). A synonym of E. glacials. 

X. oarnlunm (blue).* fi. blue ; involucral bracts five, subulate, 
twice or thrice as long as the head. July. 1., radical ones 
ovate-cordate, undivided, three-lobed, or trisected : cauline ones 
sessile, rigid, palmate or almost pinnate. Stems dichotomous] y 
and divaricately corymbose. A 2ft to 3ft. Orient, 1816. 
Hardy. 

X. oreticum (Cretan), fi. amethystine blue: involucral bracts 
five, exceeding the long, somewhat rounded head. Summer. 
L, cauline ones almost palmately cleft, the lobes lanceolate, 
spiny, ciliate- toothed at base. Stems divaricately much-branched 
above. Crete, Ac. Hardy. 

X. glaciate (glacial), fi. blue ; involucral bracts six to eight, 
thrice as long as the roundish heads. Summer. l. t radical ones 
cuneate-spatnulate, trisected, with long and rigid spines, the 
segments three-lobed : cauline ones nearly sessile, deeply dis- 
sected. Stem 3ft to 6ft. high. Spain. Hardy. Syn. E. asperi- 
folium. 

X. hybrldum (hybrid). A distinct kind, having deep blue 
flowers and stems, and growing to a height of 2ft. 

X. Lasaeamdl (Lasseaux*). fi. reddish-purple, small, in a loose, 
branched panicle. Summer. 1. 24ft. to 3ft long, narrow, 
forming a strong tuft. Stems 6ft to 9ft. high, slightly leafy. 
South America. Closely related to E. dichotomum. (R H. 1874, 
p. 375.) 

X. LeavenwortMi (Leavenworth's), fi. bright violet-purple; 
heads 14 in. long, nearly lin. across, crowned with a leafy tuft. 
Summer. L , canline ones palmately five- to seven-parted, about 
2in. long, with spreading, pungent segments. Arkansas, Ac. 

X. OHverianum (Oliver's).* fi. blue ; involucral bracts ten to 
twelve, longer than the head of flowers, and having about six 
teeth on each side. A. 3ft to 12ft. Orient Hardy. Probably 
a garden hybrid, of which E. aiganteum is one of the parents; 
it resembles E. alpinum in habit. (Gn. 1885, U., 484.) 

K. planum (smoothX* fi. light blue, small, ball-shaped, and pro- 
duced in great numbers. A. 3ft. Europe, Ac. Of value on 
account of its late-flowering qualities. 

X. Spin alba, (white-spined). fi. whitish, in an ovate-cylindrical 
head ; involucral bracts nine or ten, pinnatifld, very rigid. 
Summer. L. radical onee three- to five-parted, the lobes deeply 
toothed or dichotomously incised. Stems thick, almost simple. 
Europe. Hardy. 

X. triquetrum (triquetrous). A. blue ; involucral bracts three or 
four, pungent-pointed, keeled, exceeding the rounded head; 
peduncles triquetrous. July. t. radical ones petiolate, cordate, 
three-lobed, the lobes splny-tootned ; cauline ones three- to five- 
parted. A 1ft. Sicily, Ac. 1824. Hardy. 

X. virginlanum (Virginian), fi. pale blue or nearly white; 
heads numerous, fin. In diameter ; involucral bracts seven or 
eight, three-cleft. August. 1. linear-lanceolate and linear, 
uncinately- (rarely spinulose-) serrated, the lower ones five to ten 
lines wide. Stems 14ft. to 5ft high, cymoselv branched, often 
compound at the top. North America. Hardy biennial. 

X. yuoosefolium is the correct name of E. aquaticum. 

Occasionally to be met with are : E. campcstre (Europe), E. corni- 
culatum (Portugal), and E. dichotomum (Mediterranean region). 

ERYSIMUM. Sepals erect ; stamens free. These 
fragrant yellow Wallflower-like subjects are excellent for 
sunny spots in rockeries or in flower-borders. 

To the specios described on p. 530, Vol. I., the following 
should be added : 

X. arkanaanum (Arkansas). A synonym or form of E. asperum. 

E. oanesoena (hoary), fi. yellow, scentless ; claw longer than 
the calyx. June. «. linear, entire or slightly toothed, some- 
what canescent. South Europe, 1816. A neat alpine biennial 

E. morale (wall-loving), fi. golden-yellow. A charming, dwarf, 
compact variety. (R H. 1897, p. 43, f. 14-15.) 

X. partly oarpum (thick-fruited), fi. bright orange-yellow ; 
petals obovate-spathulate. Summer. L petiolate, lanceolate, 
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Erysimum — continued. 

sinuate-toothed. Stems very robust, many -angled, erect h. lift, 
to 2ft. Temperate Sikkim-Him&laya. 

SL pnlohellum is a form of E. rupcstrc. 

1L rtuetloum (Rhsetian). A synonym of E. ochroleucum helve - 
ticum. 

SL rupestre (rock-loving).* Jl. yellow, small. 1. slightly toothed ; 
radical ones spathulate: cauline ones oblong, pubescent. 
Summer. Stems suffruticose. Asia Minor. A useful plant 
for the rockery. E. pvUchellum is a form of this. 

K. Wahlenbergli (Wahlenberg’s).* fi. bright yellow. July. 
1. lanceolate, toothed. Stem 2ft. high, branched. Transylvania, 
1891. A very showy perennial. 

ERY8IPHE GRAMXVX8. See Oidium. 

ERY8IPHE MARTI! and E. COMMUNIS. 
See Vine Fungi 

ERYTHEA. To the species described on p. 530, 
Vol. I., the following shonld be added : 

K. aooleata (prickly), of Regel. A synonym of E. armata. 


Erythrina — continued. 

JL oaffira (KafflrX of Ker and Gawler. A synonym of 
B. Humeana . 

E. Conatantlana (Constant's). Jl scarlet, large; racemes 
axillary towards the ends of the branches. Trunk 4ft. in 
diameter, and, as well as the branches, covered with persistent 
spines, k. 20ft. Origin unknown. (R. H. 1896, p. 524.) 

SL Humeana. The correct name of E. Humei. 

SL indica plota (painted). A variety having variegated leaves. 
SL marmorata. The correct name of E. indica marmorata. 

SL ParcellL The correct name of E. indica Parcelli. 

SL picta (painted). A form of E. indica. 

Veepertllio (bat). Jl. numerous, in showy, erect racemes, 
pendulous ; standard ovate, nearly l^in. long. L. leaflets 
obversely triangular, cuneate at base, the front side deeply 
hollowed out, so as to leave the two front angles projecting, the 
hollowed portion having sometimes a central apiculus. Western 
Australia. 1885. A grotesque, warm greenhouse shrub. See 
Fig. 377, for which we are indebted to Mr. Wm. Bull. 

Other species or varieties that are, or have been, in cultivation 
are : E. Ilendcrttoni, E. insignis (R. G., t. 988), E. pro/usa , E. pul - 
cherrima, and E. vetxUina. 



Fig. 377. Upper Portion op Plant op Ertthrina Vespertilio. 


SL armata (armed). Jl. f spadix tomentose, paniculate, pendent. 
1. huge, fan-shaped, pafmatisect, glaucous; margins of the 
petioles armed with spines. California, 1887. Syns. E. actdcata 
of Regel (R. G. 1887, 879, f. 74), Brahca glauca, B. Roczlii. 

ERYTHEMA. Most of tho species are broadly dis- 
tributed over the temperate and sab-tropical regions of the 
Northern Hemisphere, but they are rarely found within 
tho tropics; one extends as far as Chili, and another is 
Australian. To those described on pp. 530-1, Vol. I., the 
following should be added : 

SL linarifolia (Linaria-leaved). The correct name of E. lit- 
toralu , which is sometimes classed as a variety of 
E. Centauriwn. 

SL MftBBOni (Masson’s). The correct name of E. diffusa. 

E. splcata (spicateY Jl. pink, sub-sessile, erect, bracteate, 
disposed in long and rather loose, simple or bifid spikes. July 
ana Aagust. 1. oblong, about five-nerved. Stems quadrangular, 
thickly leafy, erect-branched above. South Europe, Ac. (on salt 
marshes). Half-hardy annual. 

ERYTHRINA. To the species described on pp. 531-2, 
Vol. I., the following should be added*: 

SL BldwilU (Bidwill’s). A hybrid between B. herbacea and 
E. Crieta-galli. 


ERYTHROCHMTE PAEMATIPIDA. A syn- 
onym of Xdgnlaria japonic! (which see). 

ERYTKROCHITON. Flowers pedunculate or upon 
the leaves, showy, racemose or bud -fasciculate ; calyx 
large, red; corolla white or pink, the tube straight or 
curved, the lobes Bpreading, almost equal; imbricated or 
induplioate-valvate. Leaves towards the tap of the stem, 
alternate, very long, obovate -lanceolate, bifoliolate. 
E. Hypophyllanthus is now classed as a distinct genus, 
under the name of Hypophyllanthus Lindeni. 

ERYTHRODANUM. A synonym of Nertera 

(which see). 

ERYTHRODES. A synonym of Fkynirni (which 
see). 

EBYTHRONXUM. This genus now embraces eight 
species, seven of which are North American. For the rock- 
garden, edgings, the front lines of mixed borders, or for 
naturalising, these charming little plants, witn their 
Cyclamen -like flowers and often elegantly marbled foliage, 
are equally adapted. Nor does their utilitv cease with 
their outdoor cultivation. As pot-plants they are like- 
wise pretty. A partially shaded situation and a loam and 
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E ryth.ro nimn — con t inued. 

peat soil suit them well, and they should be planted 
about 3in. deep in antnmn, and covered with sand. 
Many additions, chiefly from America, have been made 
to the ranks of these flowers within the last ten years, 
and the newer introductions are far superior to the 
older ones, beautiful though some of the latter are. To 
those described on p. 533, Vol. I., the following should 
be added : 

E. albldmn (whitish). ft. white or bluish-white, solitary ; 

K rianth segments lin. to ljin. long, without auricles at the 
ae. 1. oblong-lanceolate, 4in. to 6iii. long, slightly or not at 
all mottled. Stem 6in. to 9in. long, form ovoid, stoloniferous. 
North America, 1824. 

EL a. braoteatnm (bracted). ft. yellow. 1. longer than ill the 
type. Mountainous regions, North America. 


Erythronium — ronti n ued. 

opposite, oblong, dull green, spotted purplish-brown, narrowed 
to a long, channelled base. Oregon, 1887. (B. M. 7017 ; O. C. 
1888, iii., p. 653, f. 86 ; G. <fe F. 1888, i., p. 317, f. 50.) 

E. Howell! (Howell’s).* ft. pale pink, with a deep orange spot 
near the base of each perianth segment ; inner segments having 
scales or auricles ; stamens white. Oregon. Resembles 
E. Hendersoni. 

E. Johnson!! (Johnson’s).* ft. of a reddish-pink hue, deeper on 
the outside, with a zone of orange-yellow at the base of the 
perianth segments ; scapes lOin. to 12in. high. Southern Oregon, 
1896. (G. C. 1896, xix., p. 548, f. 83; Gn. li., p. 136.) 

E. mnltliioriim (many-flowered), ft. bright lilac, with a yellow 
base, as many as tifteen to a peduncle. 1. mottled. Probably a 
variety of E. purpurascen*. 

EL Nuttalliannm (Nuttall's).* if. golden-yellow, with reddish- 
brown anthers. 1. dark green. North America. This species is 



Fio. 378. Erythronium revolutum Pink Beauty. 


EL e!tr!nnm (citron-yellow), ft. lemon-yellow ; perianth segments 
having a broad, orange blotch near their auricled base, and the 
tips often suffused with pink ; peduncles usually three-flowered. 
Oregon. 

X» Dens-can!*. Besides the white form, the following may be 
mentioned : jnponicum (from Japan), flowers violet-purple, with 
a blackish spot at the bise of the petals ; fdbiricum , a more 
robust form than the type, from the Altai Mountains, having 
flowers of a deep rosy-purple, banded with purplish-crimson near 
the base of each segment, and with a yellow eye. 

E. Hartweg! (Theodore llartweg’s).* ft. usually solitary, some- 
times two or three to a peduncle, remaining in beauty for three 
or four weeks ; perianth segments cream-coloured with an orange 
zone at base. Spring. 1. marbled on the upper surface with dull 
purple. Mountains near Sacramento, 1898. (B. M. 7583 ; G. <J. 
.Sept. 26, 1896, p. 361, f. 64.) 

EL Henderson! (Henderson’s).* ft. drooping, faintly scented ; 
perianth campanulate, about 2in. in diameter, the segments pale 
lilac, spotted dark purple at base, reflexed from half-way down ; 
peduncle 6in. to 8in. long, one- or two-flowered. April. 1. two, 

Vol. V. 


somewhat rare in cultivation. It comes very close to E. graiuli - 
ftorum , which, however, has white anthers. It likes a sunny but 
rather damp position. 

EL propnllan* (budding forth), ft. rosy-puiple, yellow at base ; 
perianth £in. long ; stigma undivided ; peauncle one-flowered, 
2in. to 3in. long. 1. oblong-lanceolate, 2in. to 3in. long, slightly 
spotted. Corm small, ovoid, stoloniferous. Minnesota. 

EL pnrpurasoens (purplish), ft. light yellow, tinged with purple, 
deep orange at the base, usually four to twelve in a sub- 
umbellate raceme from lin. to lAiii. long. May. /. large, more 
or less oblong, frequently undulated. Bulbs lin. to 2m. long. 
.Sierra Nevada. 

EL p. nniflomm (one-flowered), ft., peduncles slender, one- 
flowered. Syn. E. revolutum. 

EL revolutum (revolute). A synonym of E. purpuraxcerut uni- 
ftorum. There are several varieties of this. One, Pink Beauty, 
is shown at Fig. 378, for which we are indebted to Messrs. Barr 
and Sons. 

E. Smith!! (Smith’s). This is probably identical with E. pur- 
purascenx revolutum. 

2 Z 
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ERYTHROPHLfEUM. Fillsea and Mavia are 
synonymous with this genus. 

ERYTHROPOGOV. Included under Metalasia 
(which see). 

ERYTHRORHXZA. A synonym of Galax (which 
see). 

ERYTHROTX8. This genus is now included under 
Cjranotia (which see) t the correct name of E. Beddomei 
being C. Icewensis. 

ERYTHROXYLON. Steudelia (of Sprengel) is 
synonymous with this genus. To the Bpecies described on 
p. 533, Vol. I., the following should be added : 

E. mexteannm (Mexican), ft. greenish ; pedicels axillary, 
solitary, scarcely longer than the petioles. 1. obovate-oblong, 
rounded and often retuse at apex, rather acute at base, sul>- 
coriaceous, glabrous; stipules equalling the petioles. Mexico, 
1869. (R. G. 615.) 

ESCALLONIA. Synh. Stereoxylon, Viaiera. To the 
species described on pp. 533-4, Vol. I., the following should 
be added : 

E. Berteriaaa (Bertero’s). A synonym of E. pulverulenta 
glabra. 

E. exonlenals (ExeterX* ft. pink and white, pendent, produced 
in profusion. 1. deep green, ovate, small. 1891. A very pretty, 
hardy shrub. 

E. langleyenftis (Langley).* ft- pink, very numerous. June. 
A garden hybrid between E. Philippiana and E. macrantha. 
1897T (G. C. 1897, xxii., p. 17, f. 4.) 

L Philippiana.* A variety of E. virgata. It forms a beau- 
tiful bush, and is hardy. 

E. pulverulenta glabra (smooth), ft., calyx shining and 
clammy: petals elliptic-oblong, sessile ; racemes spicate, terminal, 
simple, twice as long as the leaves. 1. elliptic, serrated, shining 
above, 2iin. to 3in. long, liin. broad ; petioles lin. long. h. 5ft. 
to 6ft. ChilL Plant glabrous, clammy from resin. Syn. 
E. Bertsriana. 

E. revoluta (revolute), ft. white, |ln. long, spreading, pedi- 
cellate ; petals with a long, straight claw, and a short, oblong, 
rounded limb ; racemes or panicles terminal, sessile, erect, 
simple or thyrsoid. September. 1. }in. to Uin. long, obovate, 
acute or cuspidate, toothed, pubescent. A. 10ft. to 20ft. Chili, 
1887. (B. M. 6949.) 

E. rubra. Of this species there is a white-flowered variety, 
alba. 

E. Sellowtana (Sellow’s). ft. white ; calyx teeth short, entire ; 
petals spathulate ; panicles terminal, many-flowered. * Summer. 
1. lanceolate, tapering into the petioles, serrated, resinous-dotted 
beneath. Branches erect. A. 10ft. to 20ft. Brazil. Plant 
glabrous. 

E8CHENBACHIA. A synonym of Conysa (which 
see). 

ESCHERIA. A synonym of Gloxinia (which see). 

ESCHSCHOLTZIA. The four or five species of this 
genus are confined to North-West America. E. califomica 
and E. erocea and its varieties are amongst the most 
brilliant flowered of hardy annuals. They are best sown 
in autumn, and thinned out to nearly 1ft. apart. 

To the information given on p. 534, Vol. I., the following 
should be added : 

E. ououllata (hooded), ft. lemon-yellow, with an orange spot 
at base, somewhat small, borne on long, depressed branches. 
1. when young strongly cucullate-incurved. Northern California, 
1894. A remarkable species. 

E. fumarisefolla (Fumitory-leaved). A synonym of Uunne- 
mannia fumaricefolva. 

E. maritima (maritime), ft. of a paler yellow, with an orange 
blotch at the base of each petal. 1. greyish-white. Otherwise 
like E. californica. 1894. 

ESMERALDA. This genus is included by the 
authors of the “ Genera Pl&ntarum ” under Araehnanthe 
(which see). 

E. Clarkel (Clarke’s). A synonym of Vanda Clarkei. 

ESPINOSA. A synonym of Erioffonum (which 

see). 

STHAVXUX. A synonym of Renealmla (which 
see). 

ETHUJLXA (derivation obscure). Stn. Kahiria. Obd. 
Composites. A small genus (two species) of half-hardy, 
branched herbs, one Javanese, the other a native of 
India, tropical Africa, Ac. Flower-h6ads rather small, 
torymbose, homogamous ; involucral bracts in many series ; 


Ethulla — continued. 

receptacle flat, naked ; florets all tubular. Leaves alter- 
nate, serrated. They thrive in any fairly good soil, and 
may be increased by seeds. 

E. ABgustlfolla (narrow -leaved). A synonym of E. conyioides. 
E. oonysoides (Conyza-like). ft. -heads purplish or reddish, 
very numerous ; peduncles short or long. 1. 2in. to 5in. long, 
narrowly or broadly elliptic-lanceolate, acuminate, narrowed and 
entire sit base, glandular-dotted; se natures coarse, distant. 
India, Ac. An erect, glabrous or puberulous, leafy annual. 
(B. R. 695.) SYN. E. angustifolia. 

EUADENXA. Sepals four, free, lanceolate ; petals 
four, linear-spathulate, two of them elongated ; stamens 
five, free or coalescing in a short circle. Leaves trifolio- 
late. 

EUCALYPTUS. Calyx tube turbinate or campanu- 
la^, the base adnate with the ovary, the apex truncate, 
entire or remotely toothed ; stamens numerous, in several 
series, free. To the species described on pp. 535-6, Vol. I., 
the following should be added : 

E. Andreana (Andrd’s). ft. disposed in globose clusters, on 
short peduncles, ft. globose, the size of a small pea, with a 
depressed rim, in dense clusters. 1. opposite, sub-sessile, 4in. 
long, lanceolate, acuminate. 1890. (R. H. 1890, p. 346, f. 105-6.) 
E. floifolla (Ficus-leaved), ft. showy ; calyx slightly tinged with 
red • filaments beautiful cinnabar-red. 1. conspicuously stalked, 
leathery, always somewhat decurrent into the stalk, pointed 
at the apex, or sometimes narrowly so. A tree seldom exceeding 
50ft. in neight in its native forests. 

E. leuooxylon (white- wooded). Iron bark ; White Gum. ft. on 
axillary, terete or slightly flattened peduncles. January. 
fr. obovoid or sub-globular, lin. in diameter. 1. lanceolate, 
acuminate, often falcate, mostly 3in. to 6in. long. 1891. A 
medium-sized or tall tree. (Gn., 1891, t. 799.) 

E. reeinifera (resin-bearing). Grey or Red Gum; Leather 
Jacket ; Red Mahogany, ft. six to eight on an axillary or lateral 
peduncle, more or less flattened, fr. obconical, sub-globose- 
truncate, or almost hemispherical. 1. ovate-lanceolate or lanceo- 
late, acuminate, straight or falcate, mostly 4in. to 6in. long, 
rather thick. A tall tree, with rough bark. (G. C. Aug. 3, 1872, 
p. 1541 ; S. E. B., t. 84.) 

E. Stalgerlana (Staiger*s). ft. white. 1. exquisitely fragrant. 
It is doubtful if this species is in cultivation. (G. C. 1889, v., 
p. 437, f. 81.) 

E. Striota (erect), ft. small, four to eight to a short peduncle. 
fr. globose-truncate, iin. in diameter. 1. linear-lanceolate or 
linear, straight or falcate, obtuse or acuminate, mostly 2in. to 
4in. long, very thick and shining. 1889. A shrub or small tree, 
with stringy bark. (B. M. 7074.) 

E. nrnigera (pitcher-bearing), ft. three together or rarely 
solitary ; peduncles uxillary. fr. about £in. long, somewhat urn- 
shaped. 1. ovate, oval-oblong, or lanceolate, obtuse, 2in. to 4in. 
long, straight or rarely oblique, very thick. A. sometimes 50ft. 
M (G. C. 1888, iii., p.460, f. 64.) 

E. vlmlnalls (twiggy). Manna Gum ; White Gum. ft. three 
to eight on a short, axillary or lateral peduncle, fr. sub-globose- 
truncate, three to five lines in diameter, the rim rather broad. 
1. lanceolate, more or less falcate and acuminate, 3in. to 6in. 
long. 1810. A moderate-sized or large tree. (G. C. Nov. 24, 
1888, p. 597.) 

The following are, amongst others, in cultivation in some 
Continental gardens : E. ampli folia, E. botryoidcs, E. cctm - 
lesoens, E. cinerca , E. cordata, E. corynocalyx , E. cosmophylla, 
E. creora , E. diversicolor , E. dioersifolia, E. doratoxylon, E. gom- 
phocephala , E. goniocalyx. E. jugalts, E. lowjifolia, E. marginata, 
E. megacarpa , E. melliodora t E. Mulleri. E. occidental is, 
E. piperita, E. Rameliana, E. rostra ta, E. ruais, E. Stuartiana, 
E. tereticomis , and E. tetraptera. Most of these would thrive in 
the Channel Islands. 

EUCHARXDXUM. Three species are now referred 
to this genus. Flowers rather large, solitary, sessile ; 
calyx tube linear, long-produoed ; petals four, clawed, three- 
lobed or cuneate-obcordate, the middle lobe produced*^ 
stamens four, inserted at the throat of the calyx. Leaves* 
alternate, petiolate, ovate -lanceolate, oblong, or linear, 
entire. To the species described on p. 536, Vol. I., the 
following should be added : 

£. Brewerl (Brewer's).* ft. pink with a white cci -re, axillary 
very numerous ; petals four, trilobed, the central lobe verv long 
and narrowed at base. Summer. 1. ovate-oblong or linear, 
entire. Stems short, branched. California. Plant dwarf. 

E. grandlfloruxn is now regarded as a distinct species. 

EUCHARI8. Flowers white, showy, few in an umbel ; 
perianth tube cylindrical, straight or curved, the lobes 
eaual, rather broad, spreading; stamens shorter than the 
lobes ; bracts numerous, narrow, the two or three outer ones 
broader, involucral. Leaves petiolate, oblong. Bnlb tunicated. 
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Encharis — cont inued. 

Tlie cultivation of these beautiful flowers is not so 
difficult as is popularly supposed. Where so many fail is in 
over-forcing the bulbs with a view to obtaining a third 
flowering season, instead of remaining content with two ; 
another mistake is allowing a season of rest. By far 
the best results are obtained by those who do not dry 
off the plants after flowering. All dead and decaying 
matter should be removed from the bulbs previous to 
potting, and if freshly imported they shoula be placed 
in a vessel of water for a day ; this will tend to cleanse 
them of “mite.” The bulbs should not be covered entirely 
at first ; they should, in fact, be started before the operation 
is complete, maintaining a temperature of 70deg. and in a 
moist atmosphere. Weak liquid cow-manure is the best 
stimulant for Euoharis. 

Occasionally both Mealy Bug and Thrips infest 
Encharis ; but these are comparativelv easy to cope with 
by syringing the plants with a good insecticide. There 
is, nowever, a pest which is far more formidable. 
It is popularly known as the EuchariB Mite, but 
this is not a very appropriate name, as the Mite may be 
found on numberless Amaryllidaoeous plants, grown alike 
under glass and outside. It is a species of Rhizoglyphus, 
and it ruins thousands of bulbs annually, and always acts 
prejudicially upon the crop. The chief symptoms of attack 
are a yellowing and dying away of the toliage. Where 
the attack is very severe the bulbs seldom get over it ; but 
a weak preparation of Kerosene Emulsion carefully applied, 
taking oare that the roots are kept free from the insecticide, 
will oust the enemy. 

To the species described on p. 536, Vol. I., the following 
should be added: 

X. Bakerlana (Baker’s), ft. like those of E. qrandiftora, with 
the corona of E. Candida, 2jin. in diameter ; umbels four- to six- 
flowered ; scape lOin. to 18m. high. January and May. L four 
or five, on stout petioles, elliptic, lOin. to loin, long, very dark 
green, closely striated with many obscure nerves. Bulb ovoid, 
brown-scaly. Colombia, 1890. (B. M. 7144; O. C. 1890, 

vii., f. 61, 1899, xxvi., p. 249.) 

X. bttrfordensis (Burford Lodge).* ft. over 3in. across and 
about 2in. long, bell-shaped. /. like those of E. Masters* , but 
narrowed as in E. Stevenrii. 1899. A supposed hybrid between 
the species named. (G. C. 1899, xxvi., p. 247.) 

X. Cllbrani (Clibran’s). A synonym of Urceocharis Cldtrani. 

SL elmetana (Elmet Hall). A hybrid stated to have been raised 
between E. Sanderi and E. grandifiora ; it is described as of 
freer growth than E. Sanderi. (G. C. Nov. 4, 1899, p. 345.) 

X. grandifiora fr&gr&ns (fragrant), ft, usually six to a 
peduncle, much more fragrant than in the type. /. small, sub- 
erect, channelled, with a distinct curvature. Origin uncertain. 

X. g. Lowii (Low’s), ft. white, as large as those of the type, 
each segment having its side edges considerably incurved ; 
corona short. 1. resembling those of E. Candida, but larger, 
borne on tall footstalks. Colombia, 1893. A supposed natural 
hybrid between E. grandifiora and E. Sanderi. (G. C. 1893, 
xiii., pp. 455, 538, f. 78.) 

X. g. Moorei (Moore’s), ft. smaller than in the type ; corona 
white inside, with a fine, yellow line where the filaments run 
down; teeth between the filaments large and acute. L roundish, 
much smaller than in the species. 1888. A distinct variety. 

X. Hartwegiana is correctly placed under Callphnixia 
(which see), according to J. G. Baker. 

X. Lehmann! (Lehmann’s), ft. white, Uin. in diameter, about 
four in an umbel; corona deeply twelve-toothed. 1. two, 
elliptic-oblong. Popayan, 1889. Closely allied to E. Candida. 
It produces seed freely. (R. G. 1889, p. 313, 1. 1300, f. 1.) 

X. Mastersti (Dr. Masters’). It. nearly sessile ; perianth tube 
2in. to 2£in. long; limb 3in. in diameter, the segments ovate, 
much imbricated ; stamina! cup striped green ; pedicels short ; 
umbel two-flowered; scape less than 1ft. long. February. 
1. distinctly petiolate, oblong { acute, 8in. to lOin. long, 4in. to 
5in. brood. Bulb 14in. to 2m. in diameter. Colombia, 1885. 
(B. M. 6831 a; G. C. 1899, xxvi., p. 241.) 

X. Sanderi is the correct name of E. Sanderiana. 

X. 8. multiflora (many-flowered), ft. five or six, considerably 
smaller than those of the type ; stripes of the staminal cup green. 
Colombia, 1885. (B. M. 6831 b.) 

X. Stewensil (Stevens’).* ft. pure white, tinted with yellow on 
the outside of the corona, 3in. to 34in. across ; umbels about 
seven-flowered. 1. 12in. to 14in. long, 5in. to 6in. broad. 1883. 
A hybrid between E. Candida and E. Sanderi. (G. C. 1899, 
xxvi., p. 243.) 

EUCHUENA. E. mexicana (B. M. 6414) is the correct 
name of E. luxuriant. 


EUCHRE8TA (from euchreslos . useful ; in allusion' to 
the medicinal qualities of the seeds). Ord. Leguminotm. 
A small genus (two species) of stove or greenhouse shrubs ; 
one is found in the Indian Archipelago, on the Himalayas, 
and in Formosa, and the other is Japanese. Flowers white, 
scattered at the sides of the rachis of a terminal or axillary 
raceme ; calyx shortly sinuate -toothed ; standard oblong, 
slightly recurved ; wings narrow-oblong, free. Leaves 
alternate, impari-pinnate ; leaflets three to seven, opposite, 
exBtipellate. E. jarxmica is a greenhouse shrub, thriving 
in any ordinary soil. Propagated by seeds or by cuttings 
of the ripened shoots, insetted in sand, under a hand-glass, 
in heat. 

X. Japonlca (Japanese), ft. bluish-white, ten to thirty in a 
terminal raceme. 1. trifoliolate ; leaflets coriaceous, glabrous, 
obovate-elliptic, obtuse or slightly produced at apex, the 
terminal one 2in. to 4in. long. A. lit. to lift. Japan, 1865. 
Plant unbranched, erect or slightly decumbent at base. (R. G. 
1865, t. 487.) 

EUCLEA. Stns. Brachycheila, Kellaua , Rymia. Tho 
species are found in tropical and South Africa. 

EUCNEMI8. A synonym of Govenla (which tee). 

EUCOMI8. Stn. Basileea. This genus now embraces 
ten species, one of which is found in tropical Africa. 
Flowers green, pedicellate, in a dense or elongated 
raceme ; perianth persistent, with six sub-equal, spreading 
segments ; stamens six, shorter than the perianth ; scape 
simple, leaflesB. Leaves radical, oblong or elongated. 
BuId tunicated; often rather large. 

E. punctata is the commonest of the species yet intro- 
duced, and it is well worthy of a place in gardens in a 
favoured part of this country. A light, rich soil is best, 
and the bulbs should be planted some 5in. deep in autumn, 
protecting their quarters with light litter. The foliage is 
very bold, and this, combined witn the tuft of leaves sur- 
mounting the flower-spike, gives the plant a distinct 
appearance. Species like E. punctata make a very good 
pot plant for the greenhouse ; while the more recently 
introduced E. zambesiaca needs stove treatment. The 
potting should be done in autumn, giving but little water 
during winter. Propagation is effected by offsets in 
October. 

To the species described on pp. 537-8, Vol. I., tho 
following should be added : 

X. olavata (club-shaped). A synonym of E. regia. 

X. pallldlflora (pale-flowered), ft., perianth Uin. in diameter, 
the segments greenish-white, oblong, acute • raceme 1ft. long, 
24in. in diameter, crowned with a tuft of thirty small leaves ; 
peduncle 14ft to 2ft. long, cylindrical. 1. five or six to a 
stem, oblanceolate, sub-erect, over 2ft. long, 4in. to 5in. broad. 
1887. 

X. regia (royal), ft., perianth 4in. long; raceme dense, 
oblong, 3in. to 6in. long, with a terminal tuft of twenty to 
thirty reduced leaves ; peduncle clavate, 3in. to 6in. long. 
1. six to eight, lingulate, obtuse, 1ft. to 14ft. long, 3in. to 
4in. broad. Bulb globose, 2in. to 3in. in diameter. 1702 and 
1862. Stn. E. davata (Ref. B. 238). 

X. robusta (robust), ft., perianth gin. to Jin. long ; raceme 
dense, oblong, 6in. to 8in. long, crowned with a tuft of 
twenty to thirty reduced leaves ; peduncle very short l. ensi- 
form, acute, 2ft long, 2in. broad, very thick, crisped on the 
margin. Bulb large. 1894. 

X. sambeslaoa (Zambesi), ft., pedicels shorter ; raceme longer 
and denser; scape not spotted. 1. firmer. Otherwise like 
E. punctata. Eastern tropical Africa, 1886. Stove. 

EUCRYPHXA. Stn. Carpodontos . Flowers white, 
showy, axillary, solitary, pedunculate ; sepals four, free ; 
petals four, broad, much imbricated ; stamens very 
numerous, hypogynous. Leaves opposite, coriaceous, 
Bimple or pinnate, entire, toothed, or crenate. 

E. <pinnatifolia is a valuable hardy deciduous shrub 
(growing some 10ft. to 12ft. high in its native country), as it 
will flourish even in the vicinity of towns. The flowers are 
some 3in. in diameter, pure white, with long filaments and 
bright yellow anthers, and are produced in late summer. 
To get the best results it should be planted in a sunny spot 
where the wood can get well ripened. Hardly less attrac- 
tive than the flowers is the Rose-like foliage, which in 
autumn assumes a beautiful orange tint. 

To the species described on p. 538, Vol. I., the follow- 
ing variety should be added : 

X. Billardleri Mllllganil (Milligan’s). Plant smaller and 
more compact in all its parts than the type, the leaves 
often all less than 4in- long. Tasmania, 1891. (B. M. 7200.) 
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BUDOLOH. A synonym of Stmmaria (which see). 
EUDOXIA. A synonym of Gentiana (which see). 
EUFRAGIA. Included under Barista (which see). 

EUGEISSONA (from eu, good, and geisson , the 
projecting part of a roof : in allusion to the purpose to 
which the leaves are said to be put). Ord. Palmrn. A genus 
embracing about half-a-dozen species of unarmed, tufted, 
monocarpic, spinous, stove Palms, all natives of the 
Malayan Archipelago, and allied to Plectocomia (which 
see for culture of the only species introduced). Flowers 
large, coriaceous, solitary or in twos or threes, the females 
the larger ; spadix terminal, erect, thy rse -like, clothed 
below with flagelliferous leaf-sheaths. Leaves pinnatisect ; 
leaflets lanceolate ; rachis armed, not flagelliferous. 

E. tristts (sad). JL lin. to l£in. long, terminal on the flexuous 
branches of the spadix : bracts many, closely imbricated ; spadix 
4ft. to 6ft. long, the sheaths and spathes armed. 1. 15ft. to 
20ft. long; leaflets many, 2ft. to 24ft. long, narrow-lanceolate, 
subulate, acuminate, the midrib bristly above ; petioles 7ft. to 
10ft. long, armud with flat, brown spines. Stems densely tufted, 
very short, or wanting. Malay Peninsula and Penang. 

EUGENIA. Including Jossinia. Of the 700 species 
described, probably not more than 500 are distinct as such ; 
they are found most plentifully in tropical and sub-tropical 
America and tropical Asia, and less copiously in Australia 
and Africa. Inflorescence centripetal or centrifugal. Leaves 
opposite, coriaceous or membranous, penniveined. To the 
species described on p. 538, Vol. I., the following should be 
added. Several of the alterations of nomenclature are 
based on the “Index Kewensis.” 

E. aplculata (apiculate). The correct name of Myrtus Luma. 
E. caryophyllato (Clove-tree). The correct name of the plant 
described on p. 274, Vol. I., as Caryophyllus aromaticus. 

E» Chequen (Chequen). The correct name of J lyrtus Cheken. 
E. ootinifolla (Cotinus-leaved). The correct name of E. orbieu - 
lata. Syn. Jossinia elliptica. 

E. ftragrans (fragrant). The correct name of Myrtus fragrans. 
E. Garberi (Garber’s), fl. white, disposed in small, axillary 
clusters. 1. ovate-oblong. Florida, 1889. A tree, attaining 50ft. 
to 60ft.. and with a trunk 14ft. in diameter, in its native country. 
(G. A F. 1889, iL, p. 28, f. 87.) 

E. Gnabija (native name), fl. white, sweet-scented, solitary, 
axillary ; corolla of four petals ; stamens very numerous. 
Jr. blackish-blue, pruinose, edible, about tbe size of a Cherry. 
1. opposite, coriaceous, ovate, acute, with a black point, entire, 
dark green above, much paler beneath. Uruguay. A bushy 
shrub. (R. H. 1897, p. 304.) 

E. Jambolana (Jambolana). fl. numerous, sweet-scented ; 
panicles lateral below the leaves, rarely axillary and terminal. 
August. Jr. purple, olive-shaped, varying in size from a pea to 
a pigeon’s egg. 1. ovate or oblong, obtuse, 3in. to 6in. long, 
acuminate, smooth and shining. India to Australia, 1796. A 
tree of considerable size. Syn. Syzygium Jambolanum. 

E» luma (Luma). A synonym of E. apieulata. 

E. MlohellL The correct name is E. uniflora. 

E. orbioulata. The correct name is E. cotinifolia. 

E. Pimento is synonymous with Pimento oflicinalis. 

E. nnlflora (one-flowered). The correct mime of E. Michelli. 

E. Korthalsiana and E. magniflca are rare in cultivation. 

EU L A LIA . When planted out Eulalias make most 
effective lawn plants. The variegated kinds are best for 
pots, which may be kept in an unheated house. Spring 
is the time to divide the plants for purposes of increase. 

To the species and varieties described on p. 538, Vol. I., 
the following should be added : 

E. japonlca (Japanese). The correct name is Miscanthus 
sinensis. 

E. j. gracillima (very slender). This variety is distinguished 
from the type by its slender habit. 1888. 

E. J. g, nnivlttata (one-striped). 1. long, gracefully bent, with 
a yellow band along the centre. Japan, 1889. An "ornamental 
variety. 

EULEUCUM. A synonym of Corema (which see). 

EULOPHIA. Syn. Orthochilus. This genus embraces 
nearly fifty species. To those described on pp. 538-9, 
Vol. I., the following should be added: 

E. be 11a (pretty). A synonym of Lissochilus milanjianus. 

E. bicolor (two-coloured), of Reichenbach. A synonym of 
E. Zeyheri. 

E. campestris (field-loving), fl. m*nv, sub-second ; sepals 
yellow or green, striped with pink, jin. to Jin. long; petals 


Eulophia — continued . 

narrower ; lip as long as the sepals, the mid-lobe usually purple ; 
scape 6in. to 18in. long, stout or slender, springing from a 
deformed tuber. Plains of India. 

E. oartnato (keeled). A synonym of E. virens. 

E. oongo&nsis (Congo). A synonym of E. guineensis. 

E. deflexa (deflexed). fl. 2in. across, disposed in a lax raceme; 
sepals and petals purple and lilac ; lip fringed with white ; scape 
2ft. high. I. lanceolate, about 1ft. long. Natal, 1895. 

E. explanata (made plain), fl. purple and yellowish, spreading, 
lin. to jin. across; lip sessile, somewhat panduriform; spur 
broadly conical ; scape 4in. to 8in. long, ten- to twelve-flowemL 
l. very young at the flowering period, surrounded at base by 
broad sheaths. Nepal. 

E. glgantea (gigantic). A synonym of Lissochilus giganteus. 

E. guineensis purpurata (purple!* fl. handsome, in a loose 
raceme; sepals and petals dark, dull purple, narrow-lanceolate, 
acuminate ; lip bright rose-purple, the front lobe elliptic-ovate, 
acute. Pseudo-bulbs globose, two- or three-leaved. Western 
tropical Africa, 1883. A showy plant. (W. O. A. ii. 89.) 

E. LedienU (Ledien’s). fl. pale brownish-green, with two pale 
purple blotches on the sides of the lip ; sepals and petals 
nearly 4in. long ; raceme lax, 3in. to 6in. long ; scape 9in. to 15in. 
long. I. oblong-lanceolate, 6in. to 15in. long. Pseudo-bulbs 
14 in. or more long. Tropical Africa, 1888. SYN. E. maculata 
(R. G. 1888, t. 1285). 

E. Mackfttona (Mackay’s). A synonym of Zygopetalum 
Mackayi. 

£. Maokenli (MacKen’s). This resembles E. LedienU, but has 
broader leaves and flower segments. Natal, 1892. 

E. maculata (spotted). A synonym of E. LedienU. 

E. meglstophylla (largest-leaved), fl. greenish-yellow, lined 
with brownish-red, panicled ; sepals lanceolate, narrower than 
the petals ; lip four-lobed, the lobes obtuse ; spur very short, 
cylindrical ; sheath ample, ochreous, oblong, acute. 1. more 
than 1ft. long and 9in. broad, petiolate, cuneate-oblong, acute. 
Comoro Islands, 1885. A striking species. (R. H. 1887, p. 87.) 

E. monophylla (one-leaved). This resembles E. LedienU, but 
the leaves are of a peculiar grey, suffused with a coppery tint, 
and with a few olive-green spots arranged in irregular transverse 
bands. 

E. nuda (naked), fl. rosy-lilac, green, or purple, rather large ; 
sepals lin. long, linear-oblong; petals many-nerved; raceme 
elongated, many-flowered ; scape stout, 1ft. to 3ft. long. 1. lOin. 
to 14in. long, elliptic-lanceolate. Tuber large. Tropical Hima- 
laya, 1891. 

E. pulchra divergent (pretty, diverging), fl. purple-spotted, 
showy; sepals and petals oblong-linear, acute; lip going out 
into two diverging shanks; spur short and straight; raceme 
many-flowered, equalling the leaves. 1. oblong-lanceolate. Isle of 
Bourbon, 1884. The typical plant is not in cultivation. 

E. Saunderslana (W. Wilson Saunders’), fl. green, the petals 
and lip having a few broad, black lines, the centre of the sepals 
black ; lip 5in. to 6in. long, four-lobed ; racemes 4in. to 6in. long, 
many-flowered ; scapes erect, 1ft. to 2ft. high. 1. petiolate, 
elliptic-oblong, 5in. to 9in. long. Pseudo-bulbs two-leaved. 
Tropical Africa, before 1864. (R. X. O. ii, L 173.) 

E. soripta (marked), fl. green, brown, and yellow, rather 
showy ; sepals and petals linear-oblong ; lip three-parted ; spur 
very short ; scape radical, branched. T. linear-lorate, somewhat 
distichous. Stem fleshy, oblong. Madagascar, Ac., 1872. 

E. Btreptopetala (twisted-petaled). A synonym of Lissochilus 
streptopetaius. 

E. Wendlandiana (Wendland’s). fl. disposed in a raceme 
16in. long ; sepals pale green, linear ; petals white ; lip green, 
with falcate lateral lobes. 1. three or four at the summit of the 

f »seudo-bulbs, 2ft. long, lanceolate, acute. Pseudo-bulbs 2£in. 
ong. Madagascar, 1897. 

E. Zeyheri (Zeyher’s). fl. pale golden-yellow, with dark purple 
side-lobes and base to the lip. crowded at the top of the scape ; 
sepals 14in. long. April. 1. as long as the scape, narrow- 
lanceolate, acuminate, h. 1ft. to lift. Natal, Ac. (B. M. 7330.) 
Syn. E. bico'or (of Reichenbach). 

Several other species are in cultivation in botanical establish- 
ments, but they have little decorative value. 

EULOPHIELLA (a diminntive of Eulophia). Ord. 
OrchidesB. A small genus (two species) of stove Orchids, 
allied to Cyrtopodium , from which thev differ in habit, ana 
in tho absence of amentum, the perianth being hemispherical 
and equally rounded at base ; they are natives of Madagascar. 
For culture, see Cyrtopodium. 

E. Elizabeth te, of which such great things were expected 
on its introduction, has proved somewhat disappoint- 
ing. Tho more recently introduced E. Peetersiana is a 
remarkable Orchid, resembling to a very great extent the 
members of the genus Lissochiltis. These plants require a 
hot, moist position in the stove house, but the creeping 
nature of tne rhizome renders them somewhat difficult 
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EU08KA (of Andrews). A synonym of Loganla 
[which see), the correct name of E. albifiora being 
L. floribunda. 


Eulophiella — continued. 

subjects to accommodate. It is advisable to give them a 
liberal amount of pot room. The best compost is good 
fibrons peat and sphagnum moss, with a free sprinkling of 
broken crocks, which assist in maintaining it in an open 
and porous condition. 

Enlophiellas require a liberal amount of moisture during 
the growing season, and must not be allowed to suffer from 
want of moisture at the roots at any period of the year. 
Constant observation is necessary to keep the plants clear 
of Thrips or other insects, especially when the growths are 
in a young and tender state. The best means to hold insect 
pests in check is by frequent fumigation and carefully 
Bponging the plants. The two species described are all 
that are at present procurable. 

X. XUzabetluB (in honour of H.M. the Queen of Roumania 
Carmen Sylva”]). Jl. white, slightly flushed with pale pink, 
and with the bock of the sepals, ovary and scape of a dull purnle, 
Uin. across ; sepals orbicular ; petals smaller ; lip much smaller 
than the sepals, with a golden-yellow disk, three-lobed ; racemes 
many-flowered. April. 1. nearly 2ft. Ions, l^in. broad, narrow- 
lanceolate. Rhizome creeping and rooting, sending up green, 
annulate pseudo-bulbs 4in. to 6in. high, the transverse scars at 
the nodes bearing a thin bunch of brown fibres lin. long. 1892. 
(B. M. 7387 ; I. H. xl., t. 173 ; L. vii., t. 325.) 

EL Peoterslanu (Peeters’). Jl- rose-coloured, large, borne in 
strong, axillary spikes ; lip large, the lateral lobes oblong, the 
middle one bilobed. 1. 4in. in diameter at the base. Rhizomes 
thin, Iris - like, yellowish - white. Madagascar (?), 1896. 

(G. C. 1898, L, p. 201.) SYN. OrammatophyUum Rcemplenanum. 

EtiNOUIA. Flowers white, shortly racemose. Leaves 
opposite, sessile or amplexicaul, entire, rather thick. 

EUONYMU8. About forty species are included in 
this genus ; they inhabit the mountainous parts of India, 
North China^ Japan, Europe, and North America, a few 
being found in the Malay Islands. 

The deciduous varieties may be increased by seeds, which 
are best sown in sandy soil in spring, and placed in gentle 
heat to hasten germination. When the seedlings are an 
inch or so high they should be pricked off into boxes of 
turfy loam and liberally supplied with water. The 
Japanese varieties are very ornamental when grown as 
standards 3ft. or so in height from the soil. E. euro - 
pseus forms a suitable stock, and should be established in 
pots prior to grafting, which latter operation should be 
performed in February. When grafted, they may be laid 
on their sides or stood in deep pits in a moist temperature 
of about 60deg. When a union has been formed, a little 
air must be admitted, and the syringe used freely amongst 
the top growth, and in a few weeks’ time they should be 
stood outside in a sunny position. After a season’s growth 
in pots nice heads will be formed, and they can then be 
planted out in the shrubbery, whore their heads stand out 
boldly above the adjoining shrubs. 

To those described on pp. 539-40, Vol. I., the following 
should be added: 

X. Carriers! (Carri&re’s). A form of E. japonicus. 

X. elegant!— Ima v&riogata (very elegant, variegated). A 
garden variety with silvery-variegated leaves. 1882. 

EL enropcetUl is commonly known as Catteridge-tree and Prick- 
wood. . 

EL japonic— Carrierel (Carrifcre’s).* A prostrate form that 
will make a picturesque rockwork plant. 1883. A vigorous, 
green-leaved, garden variety of E. radieans. 

X. J. Clionveti (Chouvet’s).* 1. thick, fleshy, very narrowly 
ovate-elliptic, glossy, rounded at tip, with a narrow margin of 
yellowish-white. A remarkable form, with erect branches. It 
bears cutting well, and makes an excellent ornamental border 
plant. 1887. 

EL J. oolumnaris (columnar). 1. shortly oval, rounded, some- 
times sub-orbicular, thick, glossy, with broad, shallow teeth. A 
vigorous form, of columnar habit. 

EL j. compact— (compact).* 1. small, variegated with white. 
1892. A pretty, dwarf, compact variety, well suited for an 
edging plant or for boxes. 

X. wftana (dwarf).* Jl. greenish- white, four-cleft, one to three 
on a peduncle. July and August. 1. lanceolate, entire, nearly 
opposite, deep green. Branches smooth, somewhat herbaceous. 
Northern Caucasus, 1830. A neat, trailing under-shrub, suitable 
for the rockery. Syn. E. pulcheUus (of gardens). 

EL n. foliis-T&rlegatls (variegated-leaved). 1. small, variegated. 

1890. A very dwarf, much-branched variety. 

X. pnlohell— (pretty). A garden synonym of E. nanus. 

EL radioa— (rooting). A variety of E. japonicus. 


EU08MU8, or EVOSMU8 (of Nuttall). Included 
under Idndera (which see). 

EUOTHON ESA. A synonym of Hexiala (which 

see). 

EUFATORXUM. To the spocies described on p. 540, 
Vol. I., the following should be added. Many of the 
hardy kinds are suitable subjects for the wild garden. 

EL arboreum (tree-like). A synonym of E. macranthum. 

X. gl eokoaopbyUnm (Glechon-leaved). Jl. -heads pink, corym- 
bose ; involucre! bracts in one or two series, linear. 1. opposite, 
ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, toothed ; petioles iin. to lin. long. 
Chili, 1831. Greenhouse perennial. 

EL grandlflorum (large-flowered). A synonym of Brickellia 
grandijlora. 

EL Japonicum (Japanese). Jl.-heads white, disposed in corymbs, 
(.opposite, trifoliolate. pubescent beneath. Japan and Formosa, 
1889. A hardy perennial, closely resembling E. cannabinum. 

EL Kirllowli (Kirilow’sX A synonym of E. Lindleyanum. 

EL Lindleyanum (Lindley’s). Jl.-heads white; corymbs 

numerous, sub-umbellate. 1. in whorls of four, lanceolate, 
deeply and unequally serrated, and, as well as the stem, pilose. 
h. 2ft. to 3ft. North China. Hardy perennial Syn. E. Kirilotcii 
(R. G., fc. 850). 

X. macrantlmm (large-flowered). The correct name of 
E. Weinmannianum. SYN. E. arboreum. 

X. odoratnm (scented). JL -heads pale blue or white, scented, 
fifteen to twenty-five in a dense, trfchotoinous corymb. Augnst. 
1. opposite, petiolate, ovate or ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, often 
cuneate at base, 3in. long, Uin. broad. Branches cylindrical. 
h. 6ft. West Indies, Ac., 1752. Stove shrub. 

X. probum (honest).* jl.-heads white, about 4 in. across, disposed 
two to four on a branch in a flat-topped corymb. Winter. 
1. opposite, £in to l£in. long, somewhat triangular-ovate, acute, 
rounded or sub-cordate at base, bluntly toothed ; petioles iin. to 
lin. long. Stems herbaceous above. Peru, 1870. Whole plant 
viscid-hairy. A good species for the greenhouse. (G. C. 1890, 
vii., p. 321, f. 4a) 

EL soande— (climbing). A synonym of Mikania scandens. 

X. •errulatum (slightly serrated). Jl.-heads rosy-lilac, iin. 
long, oblong, many in a corymb. 1. 2Aln. long, iin. to iin. broad, 
opposite, shortly petiolate. Ungulate-lanceolate, serrulated 
Branches terete. Brazil, 1894. Greenhouse shrub. (R. H. 1894, 
p. 304.) 

EL Wft lfimn.wwta.wTim. The correct name is E. macranthum. 

E. cordatum, E. megalophyUum , E. reticulatum, and E. vernale 
are also, or have been, in cultivation. 

EUPETALTJM. Included under Begonia (which 

see). 

EUPHORBIA. Including Dactylanthes. To the 
species described on pp. 541-2, Vol. I., tne following should 
be added : 

EL canalfcnlata (channelled). A synonym of PedUanthus 
tithymaloides. 

EL earlnata (keeled). A synonym of PedUanthus tithymaloides. 
X. Fournier! (Fournier’s).* Jl. white, small. 1. roundish-ovate, 
lft. long, bright green, with silvery nerves ; petioles reddish. 
Young plants having a fleshy, five-angled stem. Madagascar. A 
pretty, Cactus-like species. 

X. heterophylla (variable-leaved). Jl., cymes or corymbs 
dense, involucred by bracts which are bright red at base. 
1. pandurate or variously shaped, petiolate. North and South 
America, 1889. Hardy annual. 

X. Lathyris (Lathyrisl Caper Spurge, fl., umbels of three or 
four rays, once or twice forked ; bracts large, ovate-lanceolate. 
Summer. 1. opposite, 3in. to 4in. long, the upper ones broader. 
h. 3ft. or more. Europe (Britain), Ac. An Annual or biennial, 
often cultivated in cottage gardens. 

K. mar Kina ta (margined). Jt ., inflorescence umbel-like, with 
three dichotomous rays. September. 1. sessile, ovate or oblong, 
acute, equal at base, entire; uppermost or floral ones having 
conspicuous white, petal -like margins, whorled or opposite. 
Stems stout, densely leafy, 2ft. to 5ft. high. North America, 
1811. Hardy annual. Syn. E. variegata (B. M. 1747). 

EL Sipolisii (Sipolis’l Jl. small, disposed in sessile cymes. 
Stems erect, branching, winged, leafless, iin. in diameter. 
Brazil, 1893. Stove. 

EL variegata (variegated). A synonym of E. marginata. 

The following have also been introduced, among others : 
E. pilul\fera, E. plumeroides , E. procumbens (Syn. E. pugnijormis), 
and E. stygiana. 

EUPHORIA (in part). Synonymous with Nephelium 
(which see). 
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EUPXTHECIA RECTANGULATA. Be* Green 
Png Moth. 

EUPTERYX FXCTA. Bee Potato— Ineect Pests. 
EUPYRENA. A synonym of Timonlus (which see). 
EURHOTIA. A synonym of Cephaelis (which see). 
EUROTXA (from euros, eurotos. monld ; the long, slender 
hairs on the bracts resemble mould overgrowing the plant). 
Syns. Ceratosjpermum (of Porsoon), QuXdensimdtia , Krasche - 
ninnxkova. Obd. Chenopodiacess. A small genus (three 
Bpecies) of small, hardy shmbs or herbs, natives of Western 
and Central Asia, North-west America, Ac., closely allied 
to Gr&yia (which see for culture^ Flowers minute ; males 
densely spicate at the tips of the branchlets; females 
axillary. Fruit compressed. Leaves small, alternate or 
fascicled, obtnse, entire, with recurved margins. Only one 
of the species calls for description here. 

E. lanata (woolly). Jr. reddish ; calyx (when fruiting) woolly- 
tomentose. t. narrow-linear, whitish-grey. Western North 
America, 1894. An erect shrub, with thicluy-felted twigs. 

EURYA. Flowers small, sessile or shortly peduncu- 
late, fascicled or rarely solitary in the axils ; sepals five, 
imbricated ; petals five, imbricated, coalescing at base ; 
stamens fifteen or less, rarely five. Leaves often crenate- 
serrated and glabrous. To the species described on p. 542, 
Vol. I., the following should be added : 

X. vltlenmls (Fiji). fl. small, axillary, unisexual, the males 
fascicled, the females usually in pairs. 1. elliptic-lanceolate or 
oblong, serrulate, acuminate at both ends, shining. Fiji, 1887. 
Stove tree. A form of E. japonic*. 

E. Jaequemartii (B. H. 1869, p. 369), a Japanese species, has 
also been grown in Continental gardens. 

EERY AXE. Anneslea (of Roxburgh) is synonymous 
with this monotypic genus. Berries 2in. to 4in. in 
diameter; seeds varying in size from a Pea to a Cherry, 
much eaten in India when roasted. 

EURYANDRA. A synonym of Tetracera (which 

see). 

EURYANGXUM. Included under Ferula (which 

see). 

EERYBI0P8I8. A synonym of Vittadinia (which 

see). 

EERYCXE8. Only the two species described on 
p. 542, Vol. I., are included in this genus. Flowers white, 
many in an umbel ; stamens inserted at the throat of the 
tube, shorter than the sub-equal, ascending segments ; 
filaments bordered in the lower half, united into a more or 
less distinct cup. Leaves broad, petiolate, with lax, 
arcuated main veins. Bulb tunicated. 

X. sylvectrlf (wood-loving). The correct name of E. amboin - 
emits. 

EURYGANTA. Flowers rather large, disposed in 
axillary racemes or corymbs, rarely solitary, nodding or 
pendulous ; calyx five-lobed or five-toothed ; corolla terete, 
tubular, or conico-tubular, the limb contracted, five-lobed. 
Leaves alternate, thickly coriaceous, persistent, shortly 
petiolate, entire or obscurely serrated. 

EERY0P8 (from euryops, having large eyes ; in 
allusion to the oonspiouous flowers of some, of the species). 
Obd. Compositm. A genus embracing about twenty-seven 
species of mostly greenhouse or half-hardy, shrubby plants, 
allied to Othonna ; one is found in Arabia and Abyssinia, 
and the rest are South African. Flower-heads yellow, 
heterogamous, radiate ; pappus in many series, caducous, 
formed of rough bristles ; disk florets tubular, five-toothed, 
perfect. Leaves alternate, often clustered, entire, incised, 
or pinnatisect. For culture, see Othonna. 

E. abrotanifolins (Southernwood-leaved), fl. -heads on terminal 
duncles three or four times longer than the leaves. January 
March. 1. lin. to 2in. long, densely crowded, pinnati-partite ; 
lobes mostly alternate, distant, entire, linear-filifonu, spreading 
or recurved, h. 2ft. to 3ft. South Africa. A strong bush. 
SYN. Othonna abrotanifolia (B. R. 108; L. B. C. 1698). 

X. peotlnatUB (comb like). The correct name of Othonna 
pectinata. 

X* Virglneua (virgin-like), fl. -heads the size of peas; peduncles 
liin. long. October. 1. sessile, crowded, Ain. long, flat, cuneate, 
sharply and deeply three- to five-toothed. Branches long, 
slenaer. A. 1ft. to 2ft. South Africa, 1821. Syn. Othonna 
flabellifolia (L. B. C. 728). 

EURYTHALXA. A synonym of Gentiana (which 

see). 


EU8XFH0. A synonym of Cyrtanthcu (which see). 

EUSTEPH1A (from eu, well, and stephos , a crown ; 
in allusion to the circle of stamens). Obd. Amaryllidess. 
A monotypic genus. The species, E . coccinea , is the 
plant described on p. 89, Vol. III., as Phsedranassa rubro - 
viridis. 

EU STOMA. Syn. Urananthus (in part). Corolla tube 
short, broadly campanulate ! deeply five- or six-cleft, the 
lobes oblong or obovate, twisted ; stamens five or six. 

X. BUenlfblium (Silene-leaved). The correct name of E.* exalt - 
alum. 

EUSTREFHU8 BROWHXI. A synonym of 

E. latifolius. 

EUSTYLX8. A synonym of Vemastylifl (which 

see). 

EUTACTA. Included under Araucaria (which see). 

EUTAXIA. Flowers axillary, solitary or in groups 
of two to four, often crowded at tne tips of the branches. 
E. emvetrifolxa is the correct name of Bclerothamnus 
micropnyllus. 

EUTERPE. In addition to the species described on 
p. 543, Vol. I., E. spedosa, E. stenophylla, and E. sylvestrts 
are grown in the Kew Collection, but are not generally 
cultivated in English gardens. 

X. montana. The correct name is Prestoea montan*. 

EUTH A MXA. Included under Solidaffo (which see), 
the correct name of E. graminifolia being 8. lanceolata. 

EUTRXANA. A synonym of Bouteloua (which 

see). 

EUXEHIA. A synonym of Fodanthufl (which see), 
the correct name of E. grata being P. ovntifolius. 

SUXOXU8. Included under Amarantua (which 
see). 

EVAXXARIA. A synonym of Polygonatum 

(which see). 

EVAN8XA. Included under Iris (which see). 

EVE A. A synonym of Cephaelis (which see). 

EVERGREEN. A term applied to certain subjects 
whose foliage does not decay in winter, or that remains 
in an Evergreen condition until the new foliage is 
developed. 

EVEREA8TING FLOWER. Bee also Gnapha- 
llum. 

EVESHAM MOTH. This name is sometimes used, 
for the Winter Moth (Choimatobia brumata). It is, however, 
an inappropriate one for so widespread a pest, and one quite 
as abundant elsewhere as in the particular locality suggested 
by the name Evesham. 

EVODIA (from evodia , sweet scent ; in allusion to the 
odour of the leaves). Including Tetradium. Obd. 
Rutacem. A genus embracing about twenty -two species of 
unarmed, stove, evergreen trees or shrubs, natives of 
tropical Asia, the Pacific and East African Islands, and 
Australia. Flowers small, in panicled, axillary cymes, 
unisexual ; sepals four or five, imbricated ; petals four or 
five, sessile ; stamens four or five. Leaves opposite, 
simple, one- to three -foliolate, or impari-pinnate, quite 
entire. E. triphylla has been introduced, but is probably 
lost to cultivation. 

E. fWudnifolia (Ash-leaved). The correct name of Tetradium 
trichotomum. 

EVODIA (of G&rtner). A synonym of Ravensara 
(which see). 

E VOLVULUS. Syns. Cladostyles , Meriana. This 
genus includes about seventy species, mostly American. 
About a dozen have been introduced, but most of them are 
lost to cultivation. 

EVOSMU8, or EUOSMU8 (of Nuttall). Included 
under Lindera (which see). 

EXACUM. E. macranthum is a form of E. zeulan- 
icum. E. viscosum is now classed under Ixanthna 
(which see). 
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EZABBHEHA (from ex, out, and arren, male; in 
allnsion to the exserted stamens). Ord. Boraginese. A 
small genua (live species) of greenhouse or half-hardy, 
annual or perennial herbs, natives of Australia and New 
Zealand. It was included by the authors of the “ Genera 
Plantarum” under Myosotis ; but Sir J. D. Hooker now 
regards it as distinct, remarking that “whereas the 
filaments in Myosotis are inserted in the throat of the 
corolla some way down below the glands at the mouth 
of the tube between which the anthers lie (or point), 
in Exarrhena the stamens are inserted at the mouth 
itself, between the glands, and are therefore wholly ex- 
serted.” M. macrantha , the only species known to 
cultivation, is an erect, robust," half-haray, sweet-scented, 
hispid-pilose herb, requiring cold-frame treatment and 
shade from bright Bunlight, or the leaves will scorch. 

EL maerantlia (large-flowered), fl. yellow, £in. long, borne 
in terminal, bifurcate cymes; corolla twice as long as the 
calyx, the upper part funnel-shaped, the lobes broadly 
oblong, obtuse. September. radical ones 2in. to 4in. long, 
oblong-lanceolate ; cauline ones smaller, linear-oblong, obtuse. 
New Zealand, iM. (B. M. 7291.) 

EXCQ5CARIA (from excceco , to blind; in allusion to 
the effect of the juice and of the smoke of burning branches 
on the eyes). Syn. Commia. Ord. Euphorbiacea. A 
genus embracing about thirty Bpecies of glabrous, stove 
trees or shrubs, with acrid, milky sap, natives of tropical 
Asia, Africa, and Australia. Flowers minute. Leaves 
alternate or opposite. One or two of the species have 
been introduced, but they aie probably not now in 
cultivation. 

EX0ASCU8. A genus of destructive fungi, several 
members of which are responsible for malformations in 
various fruit and other trees. E. cerasi is responsible for 
the Witches Brooms of Cherry : E. deformans for the Curl 
of Peach-Trees ; and E. pruni for the Bladder or Pocket 
Plums. They will be found described under their respective 
common names. There are many others found upon land- 
scape trees, but those enumerated are economically the 
most important. 

EXOBASIDXUM RHODODENDRI. See Alpine 
Rose Gall. 

EXOCARE. The outer layer of a pericarp. 

EXOCARPUS (from exo, outside, and karpos, fruit ; 
in allusion to the fruit resting on an enlarged pedicel). 
Syns. Sarcocalyx , Xynophylla. Ord. Santalacese. A 
genus embracing about a dozen species of greenhouse trees 
or shrubs ; eight are Australian, and the rest are found in 
New Zealand, Norfolk Island, the Sandwich Islands, and 
Madagascar. Flowers minute, in small, axillary clusters. 
Leaves alternate or rarely opposite, often reduced to 
minute scales, or very deciduous, rarely larger and 
ersistent. E. eupressiformis (R. G. 1888, p. 288, f. 60) 
as been introduced, but is of little horticultural value. 

EXOCHORDA. E. grandiflora is sometimes used as 
a wall-plant, but it also succeeds when grown as an isolated 
specimen upon the lawn. 

To the species described on p. 544, Vol. I., the following 
should be added : 

X. Alberti (Albert’s).* ft white, inodorous, jin. across, borne in 
profusion ; stamens grouped in five bundles. April and May. 
jr. very large. 1. dark green, lanceolate, quite entire ; those on 
the sterile branches slightly toothed and more acute. Bokhara, 
1888. A handsome shrub. (R. H. 1891, p. 409.) 

EXOTHOSTEMON. A synonym of Prestonla 

(which see). 

EXTRA-TROPICAL. Living in regions beyond the 
tropics. 

EYE CUTTINGS. A method of propagation fre- 
quently used for increasing the Vine (which see). 

EYED KAWX-MOTK. See SpUngida, Vol. III. 
EYREA. A synonym of Tnrpinia (which see). 

EY8ENHARDTIA. Syns. Varennea , Viborquia. 
Flowers white, small, densely spicate-racemose. Leaves 
impari-pinnate ; leaflets numerous, small. 

FABA. The correct name of F. vulgaris is Vida 
Faba . 


FABAGO. Included under Zygophyllnm (which 

see), the correct name of F. major being Z. Fabago. 

FABRICIA (of Adanson). A synonym of Lavandula 
(which see). 

FABRXCIA (of Thunberg). A synonym of Cur- 
ouligo (which see). 



FADYENIA. F. prolifera (Fig. 379) is an eccentric- 
looking little Fern, but so’ thoroughly distinct from any 
other known species that no mistake as regards its 
classification can possibly be made by anyone who has 
seen it once. It is usually considered difficult to manage, 
yet it is free growing when kept under suitable con- 
ditions : these consist of heat, moisture, and permanent 
shade. It succeeds well in a compost of three parts 
fibrous peat and one part Band, with abundant moisture 
at the roots. Under such treatment it not only flourishes, 
but rapidly spreads in all directions, through the rooting 
of the proliferous extremities of its barren fronds, where 
the young plants thus produced (and without being dis- 
connected from the parent plant) in turn yield subjects 
having all the characters of a fully -developed specimen. 

FADYENIA (of Endlicher). Included under Garrya 
(which see). 

FAGARA. Included under Xanthoxylum (which 
see). 

FAGOPYRUM. F. esculentum emarginatum and 
F. tataricum are grown on the Continent. 
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FAOKEA XKFEBXAU8. A synonym of 
F. aurxculata. 

FAGU8. Beech trees are very liable to be attacked 
by the wound parasite, Nectrxa ditissima , described and 
illustrated under Canter in the present volume. The 
treatment there suggested should be followed. 

Another wound-ftmgus is known as Polyporus (Pomes) 
fomentarius, or Tinder Fungus. The sporopnores resemble 
the hoofs of horses, and are brownish at first, becoming 
greyish. At one time tinder was prepared from this 
species, the central portion of the sporophore being 
utilised. Many kinds of articles of wear have been 
manufactured from the Tinder Fungus. The sporophores 
should always be carefully removed from trees, and the 
art coated with tar. In bad cases nothing Bhort of 
urning the tree will suffice. 

To seedling Beeches there is a species of Mildew 
(Phytophthora omnivor a), which proves exceedingly 
destructive. Though by no means confined to the genus 
Fagus , vet it is perhaps oftenest noticed in connection 
therewith. The seedlings show very characteristic dark 
blotches on the leaves ; but sometimes the stems are also 
involved. Nothing short of removing all seedlings showing 
these blotches is of any use. Beds to which sun cannot 
penetrate are oftenest attacked, the conditions being more 
favourable for the development of the parasite. The 
disease is tided over by means of oospores. 

To the speoieB described on p. 2, Vol. II., the following 
varieties should be added: 

7. amerleana (American). A synonym of F. ferruginea. 

7. betuloides. The garden varieties latifolia (broad-leaved) 
and macrophylla (large-leaved) are in the Kew Collection. 

7. rotundifolla (round-leaved). A form of F. sylvatica. 

7. sylvatica atrepurpurea Rohan! (Rohan’s dark purple)- 
L similar to those of the Fern-leaved Beech in form, but like* 
those of the Copper Beech (F. s. cuprea ) in colour. 1894. A 
garden form. 

7. a» follls-striatls (having striped leaves). This variety is 
said to have been discovered, in 1892, in a forest in Hessia. 
“Soon after opening the leaves show a regular golden striation, 

S arallel with the nerves, and this striking appearance lasts till 
hey fall off.” 

7. s. roseo-marglnata (rosy -margined). young ones edged 

with pink. 1888. 

7. 8. rotundifolla (round-leaved). 1. roundish, closely set on 
the twigs. 1894. A distinct form, of upright growth. 

7. 8. tricolor (three-coloured). 1. dark purplish-green, spotted 
with bright carmine-rose, and shaded with rosy-white. 1885. 
An ornamental garden variety. 

7. 8. Zlatla (Zlatia). A variety with golden-tinted leaves. 
1892. 

FALKIA. Flowers small or mediocre, solitary, shortly 
pedunculate ; sepals five, imbricated ; corolla broadly cam- 
panulate, the limb five-angled or five-lobed. Leaves 
cordate, ovate, orbicular, or reniform, small. 

FALLOWING. Except in the case of foul land, 
Fallowing is not an advisable operation in the garden, as 
it means the loss of a season’s crop. The system of 
Fallowing is to deeply work the soil several times during 
the summer months, destroying the weeds, and afterwards 
expose it to the weather as much as possible. Usually the 
soil is much poorer after the Fallowing, as being bare, or 
having had no crop during the year, no nitrogen will have 
been absorbed from the atmosphere. 

FALSE. Similar in appearance only. 

FALSE ASPHODEL. See Tofieldia. 

FALSE BUGBANE. See Trautvetteria pal- 
mata. 

FALSE HELLEBORE. See Veratrum. 

FALSE MXTREWORT. See Tiarella cordi- 
folia. 

FALSE RHUBARB. See Thalictrum flavum. 

FALSE SANDALWOOD. See Ximenla ameri- 
cana. 

FALSE TINDER FUNGUS. See Polyporus, 

Vol. III. ** 


FAMILY. Specifically, % group of plants more com- 
prehensive than a genus, but less so than an order. The 
word is, however, often used as a synonym of order ; e.g., 
O&D. Cactacese , toe Cactus Family. 

FARADAYA (named in honour of Michael Faraday, 
the celebrated chemist, 1794-1867). Ord. Verbenacem. A 
small genus (about four species) of stove or greenhouse, 
tall-climbing, glabrous shrubs, natives of Australia, Fiji, 
New Guinea, &c. Flowers white, showy ; calyx at first 
closed, ultimately cut into two or three valvate lobes ; 
corolla tube exserted, enlarged above, the limb ample, 
spreading, four-cleft ; stamens four, long-exserted ; cymes 
many-flowered, disposed in a terminal, loosely corymbose 
panicle, or sessile at the nodes. Leaves opposite, entire, 
coriaceous. Two species are in cultivation. They thrive 
in a rich loam, and require plenty of root room. The 
branches should be allowed to spread close to the glass, 
in as light a position in the stove as possible. 

7. papuana (Papuan), fi. salver-shaped, disposed in corymbose 
panicles. 1. lanceolate, bullate. Java, 1884. 

7. splendlda (splendid). A. large, in a terminal, corymbose 
panicle ; calyx segments eight to ten lines long ; corolla tube 
above lin. long, the lobes flat, nearly Jin. long. I. orate, acu- 
minate, rounded or cordate at the base, 6in. to nearly 12in. Iona, 
prominently penniveined ; petioles lin. to 2ln. long. Queensland. 
A tall, woody climber. 

FARAMEA. Syn. Antonxana. Flowers white ; in- 
florescence terminal, variable ; calyx limb cup-shaped or 
almost tubular ; corolla funnel-shaped or tubular, the lobes 
spreading or recurved ; stamens four. Leavos opposite, 
coriaceous or membranous, usually oblong or lanceolate. 

FARFUGIUM is included by Benthom and Hooker 
under Senecio (which see). 

FARINA. This name is often applied to the Pollen 
(which see) of a flower. 

FARMYARD AND STABLE MANURE. This 
substance differs from all artificial manures, and in several 
important particulars. Its value depends, first, on the 
materials of which it is formed ; secondly, on the condition 
of its formation ; and, thirdly, on the way it has been kept 
and treated until it is applied to the soil. 

The materials of Farmyard or Stable Manure are litter 
and the excreta of animals. That produced from young 
growing stock, or from milch cows, is not so good as that 
produced from old, or fattening animals. Then, again, that 
which is produced from underfed animals is of a very 
inferior description. Further, the composition of the excreta 
of domestic animals of various kinds is different. The 
excrements of horses, which are fed with a more nitrogenised 
food than most other animals of the farm, are of a very 
fertilising and valuable character. The excrements of farm 
animals may be placed in the following order of manorial 
value : Horse-dung and sheep-dung are about equal ; then 
dung from oxen and cow-dung ; and, last, pig-dung. The 
dung of horses and sheep yields hotter and more rapidly - 
fermenting material than does the dung of oxen, cows, or 

Pl f>rmyard or Stable Manure is said to be a perfect 
fertiliser, because it contains all the elements necessary for 
supporting a healthy and vigorous growth of plants. It is 
a universal manure, because it universally produces these 
effects upon a great variety of soils and upon most descrip- 
tions of garden products. 

Another reason why it is so valuable is that it produces 
mechanical effects in the soil to which it is applied, from its 
mass of organic matter, which no artificial manure can 
accomplish. The important mechanical effects, especially 
of long dung on clay soils, are not to be underrated. Then, 
again, the vast amount of heat developed during the 
decomposition of dung is of immense value to the gardener 
for forcing purposes, and this cannot be attained by other 
chemical agents. 

Further, Farmyard and Stable Manures furnish available 
humus and a mulch if they are spread upon the surface of 
the soil ; they also tend to increase the water-holding power 
of the soil, and to improve its texture and physical conaition. 
It may here be stated that, so far as the humus matter of 
dung is beneficial to vegetation, it is only by its oxidation 
and nitrification, and a consequent supply of carbonic acid 
within the soil — a source of immense importance in the 
early stages of the life of a plant, and before it has developed 
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Farmyard and Stable Manure— continued. 
and exposed a sufficient amount of green-leaf surface to the 
atmosphere to render it independent of soil supplies of 
carbonic acid. 

In many oases it is believed that these benefits are a 
full equivalent for the less soluble characters of the fertilis- 
ing constituents of Farmyard or Stable Manure, as compared 
with commercial fertilisers. When the soil has a reasonable 
amount of available plant-food within it, the foregoing state- 
ment may be correct ; but as the ultimate welfare of garden 
plants depends so much on a healthy and vigorous start, with 
an abundant root-development, it becomes a question whether 
the more quickly -acting commercial manures may not be 
more valuable than the slowly -acting animal manures, 
whenever the soil is deficient in readily available plant-food. 
Then, again, Farmyard Manure, with its slow, nitrifying 
properties, may furnish sufficient nitrogenous food for all 
late crops in the garden, or those having a long period of 
growth ; but for early oropB or very rapidly -growing plants 
some easily soluble nitrogenous manure, such as guano, 
nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, &c., will be found of 
great advantage. A ton of Farmyard or Stable Manure, when 
applied to the soil, will add about 6051b. of organic matter, 
which will yield from 91b. to 151b. of nitrogen. But the 
large amount of carbon in combination with the nitrogen 
causes it to nitrify with comparative slowness, and the nitri- 
fying process is essential before dung becomes available for 
plants. The ton of dung will also add 671b. of ash or 
mineral constituents, supplying from 41b. to 101b. of 
phosphoric acid, and from 51b. to 131b. of potash. 

In some experiments of Sir John Lawes, at Bothamsted, 
Hertfordshire, with Potatoes grown year after year on the 
same land, it was shown that in the first year of the 
application of 14 tons of Farmyard Manure per acre an 
increase of 8 cwt. of Potatoes only was obtained over the 
plot which received no manure at all ; while in the next four 
years of the application of the same quantity of Farmyard 
Manure the increase of Potatoes averaged 2 tons 17 cwt. per 
acre over the unmanured plot, pointing clearly to the slow 
action of the dung, and showing that it rarely produces 
much effect in the first year of its application. 

Further, it was found that when 2001b. of nitrogen was 
applied to the Potato crop in the form of Farmyard Manure, 
which also contributed a very large amount of mineral 
constituents, in no case was the increased yield of the crop 
so great as was obtained by an artificial mixture of minerals 
ana nitrogenous manure supplying only 861b. of nitrogen, 
but in a more readily available condition. Nor was the 
increased assimilation of any one of the individual con- 
stituents so great under the influence of Farmyard Manure 
as when these were applied in the rapidly available 
condition, as in the artificial mixtures. 

In the case of several other crops it has also been found 
that only a small proportion of the nitrogen of Farmyard 
Manure was taken up m the first year of the application. 

In ordinary garden practice Farmyard and Stable Manure 
are not only largely relied upon tor the growth of most 
crops, but are applied in considerable quantities. It is 
probable, therefore, that independently of the liberal supply 
of all necessary constituents of plant-food, the benencial 
effects of this manure are in a considerable degree due to its 
influence on the mechanical condition of the soil, rendering 
it more porous and easily permeable to the surface -roots, 
upon the development of which the success of so many 
garden plants greatly depends. Then, again, something 
may be aue to an increased temperature of the surface -soil, 
engendered by the decomposition of so large an amount of 
organic matter within it ; whilst the carbonic acid evolved 
in the decomposition will, with the aid of moisture, serve to 
render the mineral resources of the soil more soluble. 

There are several practical considerations which count in 
favour of using well-rotted manures, especially when not 
used in conjunction with an artificial fertiliser. It is 
especially worthy of observation that, whilst the insoluble 
organic matter of dung is much reduced in quantity during 
the fermentation, the insoluble organic matter which 
remains is richer in nitrogen than an equal quantity of the 
same substance from fresh dung. Therefore, weight for 
weight, well-rotted Farmyard Manure is richer in soluble 
fertilising constituents than fresh dung, and contains 
especially more readily available nitrogen, and hence 
produces a more immediate and powerful effect on vege- 
tation. Many practical gardeners have urged that fresh 
manure, even if it does not actually injnre the crop to which 

Vol. V. 


Farmyard and Stable Manure — continued. 
it is applied, may still tend to the production of stems and 
leaves rather than of seeds and fruits. The rankness, 
however, of fresh dung and urine could be controlled ana 
utilised by applying the manure in small quantities, and 
supplementing it with artificial fertilisers of kinds appro- 
priate to the crops or individual plants that are to be 
grown. See also Animal Manures. 

FABNB8IA. Included under Acacia (which tee). 

FA8CIATI0N. A condition consisting of a banding 
together of stems and inflorescences, or of a lateral 
widening and banding of the former, as in the case of the 
Garden Cockscomb. Recently some interesting experi- 
ments have been conducted by M. L. Geneau de Lamarli&re 
with the object of producing Fasciation in the stems and 
inflorescences of plants. Barkhausia taraxacifolia was the 
species selected experimentally for producing the desired 
malformations . It was found that mutilations practised 
upon the principal stems and branches favoured tho 
formation and development of dormant abnormal buds, and 
thus gave rise to branches and inflorescences more or less 
Fasciated. Mutilation of the principal axeB, then, we are 
told, is a cause of teratologioal growths ; an indirect cause 
certainly, but none the less effectual. 

FAT8IA. Only three speoieB are included in this 
genus — those described on p. 3, Vol. II. Flowers her- 
maphrodite or polygamous ; petals four to six, membranous, 
valvate ; stamens four to six ; filaments filiform ; umbellets 
paniculate or racemose, all perfect, or the lateral ones 
male. Leaves ample, palmately cleft, glabrons, bristly, 
or woolly beneath. 

F. japcmica is one of the boBt of room plants if its foliage 
be kept free from dust and due attention be paid to 
watering in late spring and early summer. Where so many 
fail with this plant in rooms is in assigning it a sunny 
position. It is a shade lover, and this « cannot be too well 
remembered. 

FEABEBBT. A name locally applied to the Goose- 
berry (which see). 

FBDIA. To the species described on p. 4, Vol. II., 
the following varieties should be added: 

F. Cornucopias oandldisstma (whitish). This variety differs 
from the type and from Jloribunda-plena in having white flowers. 

1885. 

7. C. floribunda-plena (abundantly double flowered! A hand- 
some, tufted variety, producing its pretty, reddish-pink, double 
flowers in such profusion as to almost entirely hide the leaves. 

1886. (R. G. lZia) 

FBDIA (of Adanson). A synonym of Patrinla 
(which see). 

FBDIA (of Gaertner). In part synonymous with 
Valerianella (which see). 

FEUOA (named in honour of Bon J. da Silva Feijo, 
Director of the Natural History Museum at San 
Sebastian). Syn. Orthostenwn. Ord. Myrtacese. A small 
genus (two species) of stove or greenhouse shrubs, natives 
of Brazil, and only distinguished from Psidium in the 
elongated ovary, in the filaments being erect in bud (in 
whimi it differs from all other plants of the order), and in 
the hairy anthers. F. Sellowiana , the only species 
introduced, probably requires warm greenhouse treatment, 
and may perhaps be increased by layering. 

7. Sellowiana (Sallow's). Jl solitary, axillary; petals fawn- 
coloured outside, purplish-crimson within. Jr. yellowish-green, 
egg-shaped, Guava-like, richly perfumed, and of a “ delicious, 
aromatic, spicy" flavour. 1. 2in. to 3in. long, opposite, shortly 
petiolate, oblong, obtuse, deep green, shining. 1898. An erect 
shrub or small See. (B. M. ?6»; G. C. 1898, ii., p. 451, f. 134-5 ; 
B. H. 1898, p. 264.) 

FSLICIA. Including Agathwa (in part, not A. sylves - 
trie). To the species described on p. 4, Vol. II., the 
following should De added : 

7. abyssinlca (Abyssinian). Jl. -heads lilac, hemispherical, 
solitary, terminal, on peduncles lin. to 2in. long. 1. closely 
alternate, linear, sessile, entire or minutely setulose-ciliated, iin. 
to fin. long. A 4in. to 12in. Tropical Africa, 1896. A tufted, 
half-hardy, much-branched shrub. 

7. flragills (fragile).* JL -heads of a pale violet-blue with a 
yellow centre, about $in. in diameter. July to September. 

3 A 
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Felicia — con i i n ued . 

1. narrow-linear, hard-tipped, usually rigidly ciliated. Steins 
dwarf, slender. South Africa, 1759. Half-hardy annual or 
biennial, becoming shrubby at base ; useful as a carpet plant to 
show up bright-flowering subjects. Svns. F. tenella, Aster 
tenellux (B. M., t. 33). 

F. ftntioosa. According to the “ Index Kewensis,” this is once 
again classed under Aster. 

F. tenelia (rather tender). A synonym of C. fragilis. 

FEE2ELBRA (commemorative of Auguste Fendler, 
one of the first botanists who visited New Mexico). Ord. 
Saxifragew. A monotypic genus. The species is a hardy 
or half-hardy, erect, deciduous, pubescent-pilose or glabrous 
shrub, with terete, striated branches. Ic does well in any ! 
ordinary soil if afforded the protection of a wall in other 
than Southern districts. Propagation may be effected by 
seeds, by cuttings, or by layers. 

F. rnploola (rock-loving), ft. white, large and showy, 
pedunculate, terminal, cue to three on the short branch lets ; ] 


Ferns — con t inued. 

at an altitude varying from 10, 009ft. to 12,000ft., and others 
at the sea-level, which indicates that, in artificial culture, 
wrhilo certain kinds are perfectly hardy in this country, others 
require the protection of the warm house. In their native 
habitats, certain exotic species affect the most exposed and 
sunny situations, much in the same way as the Scale Fern 
( Ceterach ojictnarum ), the Maidenhair Spleenwort (Asple- 
nium Trichoma net), and the Wall Rue ( Axplenium ruta - 
muraria) do in this country. Others only thrive under the 
influence of dense shade ; while others, again, require 
constant moisture at the roots, with their heads in full 
exposure to the action of the light, just as is the case with 
some of our common British species. 

Another important feature in connection with Ferns in 
general is the singularly cosmopolitan character possessed 
by certain kinds which, though generally given and 
accepted as being of British origin, are also found wild in 
various, and, in some casjs, in very distant parts of the 



Fia. 380. Tiie Fernery, Nash Court, Favf.rsham. 


calyx eight-ribbed ; petals four, clawed ; stamens eight, long. 

/. opixisite, lin. long, sub-sessile, oblong, entire, three-nerved. 

h. 2ft. to 4ft. Texas aud New Mexico, 1888. (R. II. 1891, f. 12.) 

FEEU8A UIiMZ. See Sawflies. 

FERDINANDA. The species formerly classed under 
this generic name are now' referred to Fodacheeniuzn 
and Zaluzania (which see). 

FEREAEDEZXA (of Lindley). This genus (p. 4, 
Vol. II.) is now merged into IiOCkiiartia (w'hicli see). 

FEREAEDEZIA (of Ruiz and Pavon). A synonym 
of Dichesa (which see). 

FERE RUE. See Thalictrnm flavum. 

FERES. Amongst the most striking points in connec- 
tion with Ferns is the extremely wide range of their 
geographical distribution. From the Tropics, where they 
exist in profnsion, to the Arctic regions, as far north as 
Greenland, Ferns are found in greater or less quantities, some 


Globe. Thus most of onr Spleenworts.. or Aspleninms. are 
also found throughout the European Continent, Northern 
Asia, North and Sonth Africa, in North America, in various 
parts of India, Ac. The same may also be said of our 
common Maidenhair Fern (Adianhtm Cap Ulus- Veneris), 
which is found wild nearly all over the world. Even onr 
own Royal Fern (Os mu nda regal is) is found growing 
plentifully on the banks of rivers and streams on the 
Neilgherries and other high monntains in India, while the 
common Shield Ferns, Folystichum angulare , Lastrea 
spinnlosa. and others, are also natives of many parts of 
I India and of North America. Yet another example of the 
cosmopolitan character of Ferns is w'ell shown in the 
delightful violet-scented, small-growing Lastrea fragrans , 
which, althongh originally introduced into this country 
from North America, is fonnd to be abnudant. on some of 
the Japanese monntains. 

It is remarkable also that, to a certain extent, each 
country appears t <» produce Ferns forming natural special 
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sections. Thus, we find that North America supplies ns Tree-Ferns . found in the East and West Indies and 
with species mostly of a deciduous character, from the South America are, with a few exceptions, conspicuous by 

tiny -growing Pelltea Breweri to the gigantic Struthiopteris their comparatively slender stems, whereas those, or most 

pennsylvanica, Onoclea eensibilis , Adiantum pedatum, of those, native of New Zealand, Australia, and Tasmania, 

various Osmunda , Dicksonia punctilobulo , and W r ood#w have stems of a comparatively thick nature, such as those 

areol-cita. It is from Japan that, or. the contrary, the | of the deservedly -popular Dicksonin antarctica , of the 



Fio. 331. Well-grown Ferns (in House in Mr. II. B. May’s Nursery, Upper Edmonton). 


greatest part of the hardy and semi-hardy evergreen kinds Silver Tree-Fern, Cyathea dealbata , C. medullari and 

are native. We note among the most popular species a few others. 

such general favourites as Cyrtomium falcatum and It is worthy of notice that the powers of producing 

C. anomophullum, Ijaitrea ntrata , L. opaca , Polystichum crested, depauperated, and other characters peculiar to 

setorum , and P. Tsiw-Simense, all of which are not only forms of original species, either of a deciduous or of an 

evergreen, but have a peculiarly glossy appearance and evergreen nature, is much more developed among Ferns 

leathery texture — characters whicn are shared by very few grooving spontaneously in England than among those found 

of our native Fern* and by scarcely any other exotic kinds. in any other country, as it is a fact that scarcely a single 
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species of Fern native of the British Isles has retained 
its normal characters throughout: all hare become more 
or less addicted to variations. That power of producing 
variable forms, either due to the influence of the atmo- 
sphere or to other causes, can hardly be ascribed to the 
effects of cultivation, as most of the crested, undulated, 
multifid, and other forms of Lastrea Filix-mas , Athyrium 
Filix-fcemina , Polypodium vulgare, Polyetichum angulare , 
and Bcolopendrium vulgare have usually been met with in 
a wild state in some part or other of the United Kingdom. 
Even the production of the crested forms of exotic species, 
such as Adian turns, Gymnoprammes, and Pteris may be 
said to be a monopoly of this country. 

Like any other order of plants, Ferns have their pigmies 
as well as their giants, but the differences as regards 
dimensions are much more marked in them than in most if 
not in all others. While some of the gigantic Tree-Ferns 
attain some 50ft. in height, others seldom exceed a few 
inches ; and, as regards tne fronds themselves, although in 
the case of certain Polvpodiums, Trichomanes, and others, 
these are only an inch or even less in length, in others 
thev reach fully 15ft. Again, some kinds affect a 
bushy and symmetrical form, whereas others are provided 
with rhizomes or stems which naturally grow many yards 
in length, twining round other plants or climbing to the 
top of tall trees. 

Although in the majority of cases their foliage is of a 
uniform green colour, yet. either in the course of development 
or when fully matured, their fronds, in some oases entire, 
and in others more or less finely divided, exhibit a most 
extensive variety of shades, ranging from the dark colour 
peculiar to the Hard Fern, Blechnum Bpicant , or to the 
Soft Prickly Shield Fern, Polyetichum angulare , to the 
soft pea-^reen tint of our common Oak Fern, Polypodium 

« \erxs, or the lovely Adiantum trapemforme. Others, 
e common Polypodium aureum, a deservedly popular 
strong • growing kind, or the small, dwarf - growing 
P. glaucophyllum, retain all through their existence a 
pleasing bluish tint whioh forcibly reminds one of the 
foliage of Eucalyptus globulus. Others, again, although 
quite green when mature, are, during their development, of 
most brilliant bronzy or metallic tints. This peculiar 
character is particularly notioeable among the Adiantums, 
some of which, like A. Veitchii , rubellum, tinctum, macro - 
phyllum. and others, are endowed with most gorgeous hues, 
turning from a delicate pink to a bright magenta, and finally 
changing to a glaucous green tint of exquisite softness, 
before taking the uniform and permanent green colour 
which they retain to the end of their existence. The same 
changes of colours also apply to Blechnum occidentals , 
Doodia media, and D. aspera multifida , to the striking 
Didymochlsena truncatula, the ever - charming dwarf- 
growing Lomaria L' Herminieri, the handsome, largo - 
growing Davallia polyantha , and many other species of 
small or large habit. To those who might object that the 
variations in colour above referred to only belong to the 
early part of the vegetation of the plants, it may be 
answered that, as Ferns of an evergreen nature are growing 
nearly all the year round, the objection is not of great 
consequence, as there is always a variety of colour to be 
seen and admired wherever a certain quantity of these 
plants are grown. 

Ferns for purposes of culture may be divided into two 
broad sections — hardy and exotic, the former in this 
country succeeding out of doors, and the latter requiring 
glass protection (see Figs. 380 and 381). 

Hardy Ferns. There are many places in gardens 
where flowering plants cannot live, and these are well 
adapted for the cultivation of Ferns. Whenever practic- 
able, the Hardy Fernery should be situated in a 
naturally moist and cool spot, and, strong light being in 
most cases objectionable, the neighbourhood of tall, 
deciduous trees should have preference over all other 
places, as in this case the plants would be little exposed to 
the sun, and protected from strong winds. A position with 
a north aspect is the one most suitable, the plants having 
then a maximum of light without being spoilt by the sun. 
The Hardy Fernery should be constructed of stone, in the 
form of rock work, either on the level ground or as a ravine, 
excavated to a greater or less depth. In whatever form the 
Fernery is arranged, drainage is of the utmost importance, 
and should be provided for the ready escape of surplus 
moisture. It should be borne in mind that, in the formation 
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of the Outdoor Fernery, it is most essential to study the 
requirements and comfort of the plants in preference to 
showing the building of the rookwork, and to provide against 
the disastrous effects of high winds, which are injurious to 
all Ferns. Besides the friendly shelter of neighbouring 
trees, as stated elsewhere, the tenderest kinds may also be 
protected by the judicious grouping of the more robust 
sorts, which, when planted in masses, considerably help in 
procuring the comfort necessary to the well-being of the 
smaller and more delicate species. 

In planting the Hardy Fernery, the distribution of the 
evergreen and of the naturally deciduous species should be 
carefully considered, and the plants arranged in such a way 
as to avoid at any time a bare appearanoe, and allow the 
whole place to remain covered with foliage during the 
resting season. The introduction of North American and 
certain Japanese Ferns, which have proved quite hardy 
under our olimate, has materially added to the great 
diversity of size and habit as represented by the British 
species and their numerous varieties. 

The planting of the Hardy Fernery may safely take place 
at any time from October to March ; but if it is tolerably 
sheltered it is preferable to plant in autumn, as root-action 
in most hardy Ferns commences long before there are any 
visible signs of vegetation, and in that case the plants 
moved in the autumn will, if kept sufficiently moist auring 
the winter, make a quantity of fresh roots, upon which the 
new growth is mostly dependent. If, however, the place 
where the Hardy Fernery is situated is exposed, it is 
preferable to plant only in the spring, and just before 
vegetation commences, say about the end of March, as the 

S lants are then full of vigour, the ascension of sap enabling 
hem to take every advantage of the new soil, the nutritive 
properties of which are readily assimilated by the roots. 
Special attention to the nature of the plants employed in the 
plantation of the Hardy Fernery is indispensable, and of 
muoh greater consequence than the preparation of the oom- 
post or material in which the plants are to grow, and which, 
tor general purposes, consists of two parts of fibrous loam, 
one part of half -decayed leaf -mould, and one part of coarse 
silver-sand. 

An attempt has been made to place in their respective 
positions the British and the hardy exotic Ferns, according 
lo their dimensions, and it is hoped that it will serve as a 
guide to amateurs intending to plant a collection of Ferns 
out of doors. With a view to insuring each plant a position 
suitable to its requirements, we have marked with an 
asterisk (*) the kinas requiring more than ordinary moisture 
at the roots, and with a dagger (f) those kinds winch prefer 
a somewhat exposed and airy situation ; all others thrive in 
naturally shady and moist places, as previously stated. 

Dwarf species and varieties growing from tin. to 12in. 
high : Allosorus crispus and A. acrostichoides ; the various 
Spleen worts, such as Asplenium Adiantum-niarum, ebenum , 
fontanum *, lanceolatum , Ruta-murariaf, Trichomanes^ , 
viride ; several prettily -crested forms of the Lady Fern, 
Athyrium Filix-fcemina ; Blechnum Bpicant ; Ceterach 
ojjictnarum-t ; Cystvpteris fragiUs , Dickxeana , and mon- 
tanaf ; a few varieties of the Male Fern, Lastrea Filix-mas ; 
Lomaria alpina ; the Oak, Beech, and Limestone Polypodies, 
Polypodium Druopteris, Phegopteris, and calcareum ; Poly- 
podium vulgarej and varieties ; several handsome forms of 
Polyetichum ( Aspidium ), including the Holly Fern, P. Lon- 
chitis; numerous forms of the Common Hart’s-tongue, 
Bcolopendrium vulgare *; and Woodsia glabella, ilvensis , 
and obtusa. 

Among the medium-sized species and varieties, growing 
from 12in. to 24in. in height, we particularly note : Aspidium 
cristatum\ and A. novebor accuse ; Dicksonia punctitobula ; 
several handsome varieties of the Lady Fern and also of the 
Male Fern ; Lastrea intermedia, marginals , amula, 
montanai , Thelypteris * ; the Welsh Polypody, P. cambri- 
cum; ana several pretty forms of Polyetichum angulare, 
Bcolopendrium vulgare *, and Woodwardia virginica*. 

The principal and most ornamental species and varieties 
growing 2ft. and upwards are : Athyrium Michauxii and 
several varieties of A. Filix-fcemina, such as Howardss, 
Chrantse , El worthii, plumosum , setigerum, todeoides , Ac. ; 
Laitrea Goldieana , and several varieties of L. Filix-mas, 
such as Bollandise, Bameeii, grandiceps , Ingramii, 
linear e, Ac. ; also Lastrea dilatata and its several orested 
varieties. The North American Onoclea sensibilis* and 
Osmunda cinnamomea *, interrupta*, gracilis*, as well as 
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the British Oemunda reqalie and regalia crista ta*, are 
among the most distinct of all known Ferns. Very interest- 
ing also are Aapidium ( Polystichum ) munitum and the 
beautiful varieties of anaulare t such as divisilobum , multi - 
lobum, proUferum Crawfordianum t Lomaria chilensis, Pteris 
aquilina, and Struthiopteris Pennsylvania** , which grows 
very luxuriantly, and attains a large size when planted in a 
damp, shaded, and sheltered position. 

When a Hardy Fernery is once established, very little 
attention is required to keep it in good order. The whole 
work in connection with such a place is limited to 
oooasional waterings during the summer, while during the 
winter a slight covering of old leaves or other light 
material placed over the plants will enable the tenderer 
sorts to withstand the rigour of our most severe winters. 

Repotting Fbrnb. This is an operation of great im- 
portance, and the principal points to be observed are 
that they should not on any account be over-potted, and 
that special care should be taken to prevent the roots of the 
plants from being torn away or broken off. Over-potting is 
undoubtedly a frequent cause of loss of Ferns, and should 
always be avoided. Although a hard-and-fast rule as to the 
dimensions of the pots to be used cannot possibly be laid 
down, it is well to remember that by far the better plan is 
to repot several times, as required, giving a slightly larger 
pot each time, than to put plants into much larger pots with 
the object of saving labour, or the trouble of repotting in a 
month or two. Through successive repottings the plants 
derive from each additional supply of new soil the full 
amount of the nutritive properties it possesses, while over- 
potting frequently causes sickness. Healthy well-rooted 
plants may safely be repotted as follow : from Sin. pots to 
Pot», from 4$in. pots to din. pots, from din. pots to 8in. 
pots, from 8in. pots to lOin. pots, from lOin. pots to 18in. 
pota and so on. Ferns require repotting less frequently 
the larger they beoome, and the larger the pots are in which 
they growing ; they also should be repotted more or less 
frequently, according to their' nature and to their power of 
growth. It is well known among practical men that these 

S lants make their hardiest and most luxuriant growth when 
lie inside surface of their pots is already covered with a 
network of roots. 

When proper attention is given to Ferns after repotting, 
this operation may safely be performed at almost any time 
of the year ; but, generally speaking, it is preferable to 
commence in the warm house about the beginning of 
February, and in the cool house about the beginning of 
March. In every case it is most advisable to have the 

S lants repotted as they start into new growth. This opera- 
ton may be continued through spring and Bummer, but it is 
best to cease about the middle of September, as little 
growth is made after that time, and the addition of new 
soil, even if not injurious to the plants, is of very little use, 
as its nutritive properties are washed out before the spring 
by the repeated waterings the plants require in the mean- 
time. It is not advisable to put into larger pots plants with 
roots matted together in a hard mass until they have been 
carefully loosened as much as it can be done with safety. 
When the roots have filled the bottom of tho pots, and have 
become thickly matted among the crocks, it is best to repot 
without disturbing them, leaving the crocks in, for it is 
oertain that, if for the sake of removing the crocks the roots 
are torn away, the plants will be deprived of the best part of 
their feeders, and will suffer accordingly. Large plants 
should be examined and repotted if they require it, but 
there is no necessity for repotting them every year ; indeed, 
in many cases it is advisable not to do so, although small 
plants benefit by being repotted several times during the 
year, because in the growing season, under favourable con- 
ditions, they make fresh roots very rapidly. 

On account of the extremely sensitive nature of their 
roots. Ferns should preferably be potted in old pots ; these, 
when used, should be clean and dry, so as to prevent, 
whenever the plants are to be repotted, the breaking of 
their roots, which is bound to happen if the plants have 
been previously potted in wet or dirty pots, to the sides of 
which the roots will be found to strongly adhere. When- 
ever new pots are to be used, it is advisable to have these 
put in water, in which they Bhould remain until they are 
thoroughly soaked, and then be well dried beforo using ; it 
is well known that pots fresh from the kiln absorb a great 
ouantity of water, and when their pores are not previously 
filled it very frequently happens that the first two or three 
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waterings, instead of being beneficial to the plants, only 
serve to soak the pots, while the balls of sou which the 
latter contain become so dry that it is often most difficult 
afterwards to get them into a moist condition. 

Great care must always be taken that the plants when 
repotted are sufficiently moist at the roots, which organs 
are exceedingly sensitive to even a temporary absence of 
moisture. When a Fern has suffered from want of water at 
the roots, the effect is shown by the shrivelling of the 
fronds, the older ones being usually affected before the 
young growths. This is a peculiarity well worthy of special 
notice ; for while in the case of most other plants, either of 
a herbaceous or of a woody texture, the temporary flagging 
of the foliage is efficiently remedied by an ordinary 
watering, or, at the most, by a thorough Bo&king of the 
roots, such treatment has no apparent effect on the roots of 
most Ferns, and verv few indeed are the species whose 
fronds, having once nagged, regain their elasticity by the 
application of water at the roots or over the foliage ; the 
Nothoclmnas and the Cheilanthes are the Ferns which 
show the least the effects of drought at the roots. 

In growing Ferns in pots it will be found greatlv 
beneficial to the plants that these should stand on a solid, 
oooL moist bottom, and the ordinary stage or shelf can 
hardly correspond to the requirements of the plants. The 
most suitable material on which to place Ferns in general is 
a solid bed of ashes or one of sand covered with a layer of 
coal-cinders, which have the property of remaining fresh 
and sweet for an indefinite time. Wherever practicable, the 
houses in which Ferns are intended to be grown in pots 
should be oomparativelv low structures, sunk 15in. or 18in. 
below the surface of toe ground, and provided with solid 
beds, bricked on their vertical outer surfaoe. The walks 
should be made either of coarse gravel, or of the natural 
earth, if of a sandy nature, simply covered with a thickness 
of 2in. or 3in. of coal-cinders, these being the most porous, 
and at the same time the best moisture-retaining materials 
that can be used in a house in whioh constant humidity is of 
the utmost importance. 

Growing Ferns in Pans. Besides pot culture, pure and 
simple, there are several other equally practical ways of 
growing Ferns, some of whioh have been devised by the 
cultivator to render the plants more attractive by 
presenting them under their most favourable aspect, while 
others have been suggested to him by the nature of the 
plants under his care. 

Besides the hanging-basket, already noted in Vol. I., 
there is the shallow pan. Both methods offer to certain 
species advantages wmch they could not obtain if grown in 
tne time-honoured conventional fiower-pot. The shallow 
pan is especially useful for the culture of most Ferns, 
provided with running rhizomes. These organs, in a few 
instances, prefer being kept underground, but, in most 
cases, they delight in running over the surface of the soil, to 
which they should from time to time be carefully fastened 
down by means of small wooden pe^s, which are useful until 
the rhizomes have produced sufficient roots to keep them- 
selves in position, wnen the pegs may be entirely dispensed 
with. As the plants grow, and the rhizomes extend, they 
are apt to come over the sides of the pans ; for the welfare 
of the plants this must be prevented, and it is easily done 
by oarefully turning them inside the pans and pegging them 
securely on to the soil. Under these conditions, the 
rhizomes producing fresh roots all along their length add 
strength to the plant, whereas, when they extend over the 
sides of the pan and out of the damp soil or moss, they 
seldom produce any roots, and have to be supported by the 
plant instead of helping it, and the results are anything but 
satisfactory. When used, the pans, like the pots, must be 
clean and dry. Drainage is an essential point ; the holes 
should be covered with large crocks, whioh should be 
covered with either moss or rough peat; this, again, 
should be covered with a layer of very rough compost, 
higher in the middle than at the sides ; then the pan should 
be filled to a sufficient depth with finer material until there 
is enough to plant the Ferns. The principal thing is to 
have the work firmly done, and, when the rhizomes are well 
pegged down and watered, very little attention besides 
watering will be needed for some time. A greater surface 
in a pan of the same dimensions may easily be obtained by 
raising the oompost in the centre of the pan and forming a 
cone resting on rough pieces of peat, all made secure by 
being skewered together. This method is particularly 
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suitable to certain Ferns, such as Davalli&s, and, with a by an asterisk (*) ; those succeeding best under ordinary 
little extra care, these mounds may easily be prevented from greenhouse treatment have no special mark ; while those 
becoming dry. which are hardy are indicated by a dagger (f). 


Ferns on Cork. Many are the ways in which virgin 
cork may be used, and often with the greatest advantage ; 
but perhaps the pretties t arrangement with that material 
consists in the making of artificial trees of various 
dimensions, by firmly binding or tying pieces of cork bark 
together, allowing little spaces here and there to be left 
open, so that the hollow parts may be filled with a compost 
suitable to the Ferns used. Many Ferns will grow under 
such conditions ; but Davallias, Nephrolepis, and Platy- 
ceriums particularly luxuriate under this treatment. 

Porous Bottles. A terra-cotta bottle, made of a 
specially porous material, and usually biown as the 


Tree Fern*. Alsophila australis , A. contaminant*, A. Cooperii , 
A. excelsa, A. Rebecca?, A. villosa*. Brainea ins ignis*. Cyathea 
arbor ea*, C. dealbata , C. Dregei *, C. insignis*, C. medullaris. 
Dicksonia antarctica ? D. Barometz, D. chrysotricha, I), fibrosa, 
D. regalis*, D. Schiedei*, D. squarrosa. Hemitelia Smithii. 
Lomaria cycadoidet, L. discolor, L. gibba. 

Gigantic Non-arboreseent Fern*. Acrostiehum aureum *, 
A cervinum, A. scandens*. Adiantum cardiochlcenum *, A. tens - 
rum*, A. trapeziforme*. Angiopteris evecta*. Aspidium capense. 
Aspleniun longissimum*. A. Nidus*. Blechnum brasiliense. 
DavalHa dicaricata *, D. hirta cristata*, D. plalyphylla. Dicksonia 
adiantoides, D. culcita, D. davallioides Youngii. Didymochlcena 
truncatula*. Marattia alata \ M. Cooperii*, M. elegant. Nephro- 
lepis davallioides and varieties*, N. rufesccns tripinnatifida *. 



FlO. 382. POLYPODIUM AUREUM. 


“ Madeira Fern bottle,” having been procured, it is covered 
with a layer of clay about an inch thick, which is fastened 
to it and held in position by means of copper wire worked 
across in different directions. Quite tiny seedlings of 
Adiantum Capillus- Veneris are then planted in the clay, 
the bottle is filled with water, which soon percolates 
through to the clay, and hung up. There is no need to 
give water direct to the plants — the bottle only requires 
to be occasionally replenished ; by that means a most 
pleasing ball of green foliage iB produced, lasting in 
perfection so long as the bottle is not allowed to get dry. 

Ferns for Special Purposes. The list of Ferns 
which follows is a selection of those best suited to special 
purposes, whether outdoors or inside. Those kinds which 
thrive best under warm treatment are distinguished 


Polypoilium aureum (Fig. 382), P. Heracleum*, P. sub-auricu- 
latum*, P. verntcostnn*. Pteris Dnnktcaterii, P. moluccana *, 
P. tremula and varieties. Todea arborea. Wood ward ia orientalis 
and radicans. 

Small-growing Fern*. Acrostiehum peltatum * . Actiniopteris 
radiata*. Adiantum fismm , A. Legrattdii, A . Luddemannianum , 
A. mundulum, A. Pacottii , A. reniforme. Asplenium Ceterach t , 
A. elegantulum, A. fiabellifolium, A. fontanumt, A. monanthe- 
mum , A. liuta-muraria ! , A. Trichomanes ! , A. vitiparum*. 
DavalHa alpina*, D. parvula*. Fadyena prolifera \ Lomaria 
spicant and varieties!. Ncphrmlium fraqrans, N. sanctum. Pcllcea 
Brewer ii, P. Brulgesti, P. gracilis. Polypodium lycopodioides, 
P. piloMclloides, P. ru pest re, P. vaccini/olium. Woodsia glabella! , 
W. hyperborea! , W. oregana t, W. scopulinai. 

Fern* with Coloured or Tinted Frond*. Adiantum 

cardiochlama*, A. colpodes , A. cyclosorum *, A. hispidulum , 
A . lunulatum*, A. macrophyllum and varieties*, A. peruvianum *, 
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A. rhodophyllum *, A. rubcllum *, A. tetraphyllum gracilc *, 

A. tinctum, A. Veitchianum*. Blechnum longifolium gracile, 

B. occideiUale. Brainea insigixis*. Da r a Ilia polyantha *, 

D. retusa D. tenuifolia Veitchiana* . lHdymochlama truncatula*. 
Lastrea contscaj, L. erythroxora f, L. opacaf, L. prolijica\. 
Lomaria attenuata, L. L'JIenninieri*. Osmunda palustris. 
Peliwa, nearly all of a glaucous colour. Polypodium apjtendi- 
culatum, P. aureum, P. glaucojthyllum , P. sporadocarpum. 
I*teris aspericaulis, P. tricolor \ Woodwardia orirntali*. 

Variegated Terns. Adia ntum cu neatu m va riegat um, A . maero- 
phyllum striatum *. Anemia phyllitidut tesseilata. Athyrium 

Goriiujianum pictum\. Dictyogramme japonica variegata. 
Lastrca aristata ra riegat a. Polypodium vulgare variegutuml. 

Pteris aquilina variegata t, P. cretica albo-variegata , P. c. Matfii , 

P. nemoralis variegata , P. palmata nobilis *, P. quadri - 
aurita argyreia , P. q. tricolor *, P. reginaz, P. r. eristata , 

P. Kictorur, P. F. eristata. Scolopendrium vulgare variegatumi. 

Crested Terns. Adiantum cuncatum grandiceps, A. c. Lxulde- 
mannianum, A. c. versaillense, A. excisum multifidum. 
Aspidium angulare (numerous forms)f. Asplcnium adiantum - 
nigrum grandicepst , A. marinum ramosumf, A. Trichomane* 
(several fonns)t. Athyrium FUix-facmina (numerous forms)t. 
Damllia elegans polydactyla *, D. hirta eristata*, D. Mariesii 
eristata. Doodia aspera multifida*. Gymnogrammc grandiceps *, 

G. Parsonsii *, G. Wettcnhalliana*. Lastrca Filix-mas (numerous 
forms)t, L. patens crist at um, L. Richardsii multifida , L. spinulosa 
polydactyla}. Ijomaria spirant (several forms)!. Nejthrolepis 
davallioides furcans*, N. Duffii*. Niphobolux lingua corymb\fera. 
Osmunda jajxmica corymbifera, 0. regalis eristata f. Polyjwdium 
vulgare (several forms)f. Pteris aquilina grandiceps f, P. cretica 
(several forms), P. serrulata (several forms), P. tremula grandi- 
c*ps, P. t. Smithiana. Scolopendrium vulgare (numerous forms)f. 
woodwardia radicans enstata. 

Gold and Silver Terns. Adiantum scabrum, A. sulphureum , 

A. William sii. Alsophila j/ruinata. Cheilanthes argentea, 

C. Borsigiana *, C. Clevelandii, C. Katoui, 0. f arituxsa , 

C. tomentosa. Cyathea dealbata. Gymnogramme calomclanos 
(several silver forms)*, G. .chrysitphylla (several golden forms)*, 

G. triamjularis , G. trifolinta* . Nothochltma KckUmiana , 

N. flavens, N. hyjxoleuca, A\ lanuginosa, N. Neirberryii, 

A r . nivea, N. sinuata, N. sulphurea, A\ trichoma noides*. 
Onychium auratum*. 

Filmy or Transparent Terns. Hymenophyllum anruginosum , 

H. asplenioides, II. cawliculalum, II. chilocnse. II. ciliatum , 

II. crispum, II. errtentum, H. demissum, II. dilatatum, 

II. Forsterianum , II. hirsutum, II. javanicnm, II. pectinatum, 

II. puleherrimum, II. scabrum, II. tunb ridge nxe\ , II. Wilsoni f. 
Todea Fraseri, T. grawlipinnula, T. intermedia, T. jxUucida, 

T. sup-rba. Trichoma ms alatum, T. exsectum, T. humile, 

T. parvulum, T. pyxidiferum, T. radicans and varietiesf, 

T. reniforme, T. tenrrvm, T. trichoideum, T. venosum. All the 
above succeed under cool treatment. 

Terns of Drooping Habit. Adiantum amabile *, A. cauda- 
tum *. A. concinnum *, A. incisum*, A. lunulatum*, A. I. dolabrx- 
forme*. Aspleuium caudatum*, A. flabclU folium, A. flaccid um. 

A. longissimum *, A. obtuxiiol.um*, A. Sandcrsoni*. Damllia 
ehcerojmylla.D. dissert a. [). fijiensis and varieties*, I), hemiptrm *, 

D. rctusa *, I). tenuifolia Veitchiana*. Gymmxjrumme ylnriusa *, | 

G. schizophylla*. A'ephrolepix acuta, M. Bausei, M. coni {folia, ! 
A\ davallioides* , S. d. furcans*. A'. Dujfii*, A', exaltata. S. piuma 
PolyjHsiium appcndiculal um, P. laclmopus, P. Paradis, e, P. .Mib- 
auriculatum, P.sul>-p<tiolatum, P. verntcosum*. Pteris moluccana*. 
Woodwardia orientalix, W. radicans, W. r. eristata. 

Terns of Climbing Habit. Lygodium dichotomum *, 

L. jajwmcum, L. jsilmatum, L. pinnatifidum*, L. sea miens , 

L. venustum* , L. xo’ulnle*. 

Terns of Trailing Habit. Acrostichum acuminatum *, 

A. cereinum ", A. ttsmumlaceum* , A. jxltatum ( Ilhiputopteris )*, 

A. scandens ( StenochbetnY . Damllia aculeata*, D. ajfinix, 

D. chcerojthylla , D. dirancata* , D. elegans *, D. Griffith iana* , 

D. hirsuta, I), immersa, D. margitialis, D. Mariesii, D. Mooreana*, 

D. nortr-zelatuliir, D. jtentaphylla * , D. pyxidata, D. repens, 

D. solida, D. Tyermanni. Dicksonia adiantoides, D. cicutaria, 

D. davallioules Youngii *. Gleichenias (all known sorts). 
Ilymenophyllum (all known sorts). A 'ephrolepis (all known sorts). 

0 Iratulra artieulata*, 0. nodosa *, 0. Wallichii. Polypodium 
auretim, P. Billanlieri , P. Dryopteris\, P. glaucophyllum*, 

P, hexagonoptennni , P. lach nopus, P. lingua, P. 1. corymb{fera, 

P. Paradisetr*, P. Phegopteris}, P. piloselloides, P. pustulatum, 

P. repens *, P. ScJtneiileri *, P. sporadocarpum* , P. xub-au ricu- 
latum*, P. sub-net iolatum*, P. Swartzii* , P. raccinifolium*, 

P. verrucosum*, P. vulgare and varieties!. Polystichum mjxense. 
Pteris moluccana*, P, scaherula. Trichomanes (most of the 
known sorts). Woodwardia angustifolia. 

Curlons Terns. Actinioptcris radiata *, A. r. australis*. 
Adiantum reniforme, A. r. azari folium*. Anemia (all 

known sorts)*. Angiopteris r recta. Asplcnium atistralasicum*, 

A. Hemionitis, A. Nidus*. Bntrychium Ittnariaf. Ccratopteris 
thalictroides)*. Fadyena proli'era \ Gymnogramme jamnica*, 

G. Muellerii, G. trifoliata *. Helminthoxtachys zeylanica*. 
Hemionitis cordata *, II jxalmata*. Ilymciwdium ennitum*. 
Lindsaya reniformis*. Llncea cordi folia. Lugodium (all known 


sorts). Marattias (all known sorts)*. Pelhra geranifolia (Fig. 383). 
Platycerium (all known sorts)*. Polypodium fossum*.P. A'* phias. 
Ptens ludens*, P. jtalmata, P. sagittifolia. Khipidopteris 
peltata*, H. p. gracillima*. Schizata (all known sorts)*. Tanxitis 
(all known sorts)*. Trichomanes reniforme. Vittaria, (all kuown 
sorts)*. 

Viviparous and Proliferous Terns. Adiantum cauda- 
tum *, A. ciliatum*, A. dolabrifortne *, A. lunulatum*. Asplcnium 
alatum * A. attenuatum, A. Belangerii*, A. bulbijerum, 
A. cauaatum *, A. Colensoi, A. cotnpressutn, A. dimmphum, 
A. flabellifolium , A. fiaccidum, A. laxum pumilum, A. longissi- 
mum *, A. monantnemum, A. obtusilobum , A. reclinatum*, 
A. Samiersoni* t A. tenellum , A. viviparum *, A. v. nobilt*. Cera - 
topteris thalictroides*. Cystopteris bulbifcra. Fadyena prolifeca. 
Gymnogramme schizophylla* . Hemionitis cordata*, II. palmata*. 
Uyyolepis Bergiana. Last re a cicutafolia, L. prolifica. N<phro- 
lepix (nearly all known sorts). Phegopteris dirergens. Platy- 
cerium alcicome , P. Stemmaria *, P. Willitickii*. Polypodium 
prolife rum, P. refractum. Polystichum angulare prolife mm and 
varieties!, P. viviparum. Pteris palmata. Scolojwndnttm 
(Camptosoms) rhizophylhnn , S. vulgare densvml, S. r. pro- 
liferumf , S. v. Ward Hi. Trichotomies pinnatum*. Wmshranlia 
orientalix , W. radicans, W\ r. Burgcsiana, W. r. crispa, IK. r. 
ciHstata. 



Fio. 383. Pf.ll.ea cj kh an i folia. 


Terns for Hanging Baskets in Warm Fernery. 

Adiantum amabile, A. caudatum, A. concinnum, A. cuneatum 
grandiceps, A. dolabriforme, A. Farleyenxe, A. frag r ant isximum , 
A. nracillimum, A. peruvianum, A. Williamsii. Asplcnium 
caudatum A. longissimum. Blcchnum glatululosum. Damllia 
dissecta, D. elegans, D. fijiensis and varieties, D. Griffithiana, 
D. Mooreana, D. pentaphylla, D. tenuifolia Veitchiana. 
Gt/mnogram mes (gold and silver), G. schizophylla gloriosa. 
Mierolepia hirta eristata. Nephrolejris davallioides furemis, 
N. exaltata, N. pectinata. Platycerium alcicome. Polypodium 
sub-auriculatum. 

Terns for Growing on Cork Blocks in Cool Fernery. 

Adiantum CapiUus- Veneris and varieties, A. col jx sics elegans. 
Asjdenium fiabell\folium. Davallia bullata, D. Mariesii, 
D. M. eristata. Ilyjmlejris distans. Prlliva rotundifofia, 
P. ternifolia. Platycerium alcicome. Polypodium incanum. 
P. lycopodioides , P. pustulatum, P. Mlicifolium, P. tenellum, 
P. triangulare laxum. 

Terns for Hanging Baskets in Cool Fernery. Adian- 
tum assimile, A. veyustum. Axjtlenium fiaccidum. Damllia 
bullata, D. Lnwsoniana, D. Mariesii, D. If. eristata, I), novae- 
zrfandiie. Ilyptdrpis distans, II. tenuis. Leueostegia immersa. 
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Nephrolepit phUippinensis, N. ptuma , N. tuberosa. PeUcea temi- 
folxa. Phegopteris effusa. Platyoerium alcicome. Polypodium 
pustulatum. Polystichum lepidocaulon. Pteris scaberula, P. ter- 
rulata and varieties. Woodioardia orientalis, W. radicant, 
W. r. erittata. 

Ferns for Growing on Cork Blocks In Warm Fernery. 

Adiantum cUiatum, A. dolabriforme, A. lunulatum, A. setu- 
lotum. Atplenium nobilit. Davallia decora (all species with 
rhizomes). Nephrolepit cordata compact. a, N. pectinata , N. phUip- 
pinentis. Oleandra nodota. PeUcea flexuosa. Phlebodium veno- 
tum. Phymatodet vulgarit erittata* Platyoerium grande , 
P. MUlii, P. Stemmaria, P. Willinekii , Stenoehlcena tcandent. 

Ferns for Planting on Walls in the Warm Fernery. 

Adiantum cemulum A. amabile , A caudatum, A. eiliatum , 
A. euneatum and varieties, A. fragrantissimum, A. peruvianum, 
A. pubescent , A. tenerum. Aeptenium alatum , A. fiaocidum , 
A. planioaule. Bleehnum glandulotum. Davallia decora , D. die- 
tecta. D. elegant, D. hemiptera , D. Jljientit and varieties, 
D. Mooreana , D. pentaphylla, D. Tyermannii. Leucottegia 
immerta. Nephrolepit (all sorts). Otmunda palustris. Platy- 
loma temifolia. Polypodium appendiculatum, BUlardieni , 
P. Catherine , P. glaucophyllum , P. eub-auriculatum. Poly - 
ttichum mucronatum. Stenoehlcena tcandent. 

Ferns for Planting on Walls in the Cool Fernery. 

Adiantum cethiopicum, A. attimile , .4. CapUlut- Veneris and 
varieties, A. oolpodet, A. euneatum and varieties, A. Cunning - 
hamii, A. denorum , i. formosum. A. /ulvum, A. pubeteent , 
.4 venustum, A. Williamtii. Atpkmum bxforme, A. elegantulum, 
A . flaccidum. Bleehnum occidentals. Davallia bullata , D. Mariesii, 
D. novce-zelandice. Diplazium Thwaitesii. Doodia caudata. 
Hypolepis distant , If. repent. Leucottegia immerta. Nephro- 
lepit tuberosa. Niphobolus lingua. Onyehium japonicum. Poly- 
ttichum triangulate laxum. Pterit adianti/dia , /». longifolia, 
P. tcaberula , JP. serrulata and varieties. 

Stove Ferns for Inhibition. Adiantum cardiochlctna , 
Collitii, A. Farleyente , J. fragrantissimum, A. Lathomii, 
a. peruvianum , i. trapexiforme. Aglaomorpha Meyeniana. 
Anemias (of sorts), Afp&ntom Nidus. Davallia Jljientit and 
varieties, D. Mooreana , D. volyantha, D. tenuifolia Veitchii. 
Gymnogramme chryeophyUa Aletonice , 0. peruviana argyrophylla, 
G. tchuophylla glcriota. Nephrolepit davallioidet, N. a. Jureant , 
AT. rujetoens tripinnatxfida. Mierotipia hirta erittata. Platyoerium 

C nde. Polypodium Schneiderii, P. eub-auriculatum. Pterit 

cm. 

Greenhouse Ferns for Inhibition. Adiantum euneatum , 
.4. e. grandiceps, A. gracillimum. A. Veitchii, A. Williamtii. 
Aeplenium laxum pumilum. Brainea insignis. Davallia bullata, 
D. Tyermannii. Gleichenia dicarpa longipinnata, G. Jlabellata, 
G. Mendellii , G. rupestris, G. eemivestita, G. tpeluncce. Lomaria 
gibba , L. g. platyptera. Microlepia vlatvphylla. Phegopteris 
efueue. Polypodium aureum. Pterit Driruncaterii , P. longifolia 
Maries U, P. tcaberula. Woodioardia orientalis, W. radieant and 
varieties. 

British Ferns (dwarf) for Inhibition. Adiantum CapUlut - 
Veneris grande, A. C.-V. imbricatum. Aeplenium fontanum, 
A. septentrionale, A. Trichomanet confluent, A. T. crista turn , 
A. T. incitum. Athyrium FUix-foemina critpum, A. F.-f. 
Edxcardsii, A. F.-f. Vemonice cristatum. Bleehnum Spicant 
cristatum , B. S. Maunderii, B. S. plumotum^ B. S. trinervo 
coronam. Cystopteris montana. Lastrea Fihx-mas fluctuosa, 
L. montana ramo-coronant. Polypodium vulgare cristatum, 
P. v, elegantissimum, P. v. Fowlerii. Polystichum Lonchitis. 
Scolopendrium vulgare Coolingii, S. v. cristulatum, S. v. ramo- 
marginatum , S. v. tcalari/orme. 

British Ferns (tall) for Inhibition. Athyrium Filix- 
foemina corymbiferum, A. F.-f. Craiggii, A. F.-f. Fieldice , A. F.-f. 
plumotum, A. F.-f. todioides } A. F.-f. Victoria. Lastrea Filix- 
mat Bollandict, L. F.-m. enstata, L. F.-m. flmbriala, L. F.-m. 
grandiceps , L. F.-m. ramotitsima. Otmunda regalit erittata. 
Polypodium vulgare cambricum, P. v.pulcherrimum. Polystichum 
angulare cristatum, P. a. divitilobum decorum, P. a. plumotum, 
P. a. proliferum, P. a. p. Henley m, P. a. rotundatum. 
Scolopendrium vulgare critpum, S. v. endivcqfolium, S. v. 
grandiceps , S. v. ramo-cristatum majut , S. v. Stableroe. 

Hardy Izotio Ferns for Inhibition. Adiantum pededum. 
Atptdium Goldieanum. Dicktonia punctUobula. Lastrea corutca, 
L. erythrotora. Lomaria chilentit. Onoclea sensibUis. Otmunda 
cinnamomea , 0. gracilis, 0. interrupta. Polystichum munitum. 
Struthiopteris penntylvanica. 

Hardy Ferns Suitable for Dwelling Booms. Aeplenium 
byforme, A. bulbiferum , A. Colentoi, A. foeniculaceum, A. laxum 
pumilum , A. Nidus. Cyrtomium anomophyllum, C. falcalum, 
C. Fortunei. Davallia canariensis. Lastrea arista! a v arieaata, 
L. atrata, L. Filix-mat erittata, L. lucida. Nephrolepit exaltata, 

N. tuberosa. Otmunda palustris. Polypodium aureum. Platy- 
cerium alcicome. Polystichum capense, P. set o rum. Pterit 
adiant\folia t P. cretica and varieties, P. longifolia, P. Mayii, 
P. Ouvrardii, P. serrulata and varieties, P. Toaea arborca, 
P. tremula, P. Wimsettii. 

Hardy Ferns Suitable for Ordinary Fern-Cases. 

Adia ntum-Capiltus Veneris and varieties, A. affine, A . hispidulum, 


Ferns — continued. 

A. reniforme , A. tetulotum. Atplenium alatum, A. Fernanda- 
ianum, A. fragrant, A. Hemionitis, A. inequale, A. monan- 
themum, A. zeylanicum. Davallia bullata, D. canariensis, 
D. novce-zelandice, D. tenuifoliaitriota Doodia caudata. Lomaria 
alpina. Niphobolus lingua. Onyehium japonicum. Polypodium 
Billardierii, P. Scoulerii, P. venotum. Polystichum tetosum. 
Pterit cretica and varieties, P. intemata. P. serrulata and 
varieties. Scolopendrium vulgare and varieties. 


For Outdoor Ferneries. Ferns growing from 4tn. to Ha. 
in height: Attotorut acrostichoides , A. eritput. Atptdium 
nevadense. Aeplenium adiantum nigrum, A. ebenum, A. Ruta- 
muraria, A. Trichomanet and varieties. A. viride. Athyrium 
FUix-foemina critpum, A. F.-f. Bdwardtix, A. F.-f. Findlayanum, 
A. F.-f. FrixeUce , A. F.-f. minimum, A. F.-f. Vemomia. Bleehnum 
Spicant and varieties. Ceterach ojtdnarum. Cystopteris 
bulbiferum, C. fragilis and other sorts. Lastrea Filix-mat criepa, 
L. rigida. Lomaria alpina, L. orenulata. Phegopteris 
hexagonoptera. Polypodium Dryopteris, P. Phegopteris , 
P. Robertianum, P. vulgare oomubienss, P. v. cleganntttmum. 
Polystichum angulare Baylia, P. a. parvissimum, P. Lonchitis. 
Scolopendrium vulgare Coolingii, 8. v. cristulatum, S. v. densum , 
S. v. digitatum, S. v. endivafolium, 8. v. fissum, 8. v. 
grandiceps, 8. v. marginatum tcnue.S. v. ramo-cristatum, 
8. v. tcalari/orme. Woodtia ilvtntit , W. obtuea. Woodioardia 
angustifoUa. 


Ferns growing from 1ft to 2ft in height : Atptdium arista- 
turn, A. noveboracense, A. rigidum argutum. Atplenium Thely- 
ptoroides. Athyrium FUix-foemina (about fifteen varieties). 
Dennstcedtia punctUobula. Lastrea ctmula, L. dilatata crislato 
gracUe, L. d. lemdota, L. FUix-mat fluctuosa, L. F.-m. Crouehii, 
L. intermedia, L. marginals , L. montana, L. Thelypteris. Poly- 
podium alpestre, P. a. flexile. P. vulgare auritum, 
P. v. cambricum^ P. v. crenatum, P. v . temUacenm. 
Polystichum acrostichoides, P. aculeatum , P. angulare acuti- 
lobum, P. a. cristatum, P. a. grandident, P. a. imbricatum, 
P. a. yroliferum. P. a. rotundatum, P. a. Wollastonii. 
Scolopendrium vulgare capitatujn, S. v. critpum, S. v. 
multxfidum. Woodioardia virginica. 


Ferns growing 2ft high and upwards : Aspidium din - 
tonianum, A. epinulotum Boothii. Athyrium FUix-foemina 
(about eighteen varieties), A. Michauxii. Lastrea dilatata and 
varieties. L. erythroeora, L. FUix-mat (about eighteen 
varieties), L. Goldieana. Lomaria chilentit. Onoclea teneibUit. 
Otmunda cinnamomea. 0. gracilis , 0. interrupta, 0. regalis , 

O. r. erittata. Polystichum angulare (about twelve varieties), 

P. munitum. Pterit aquUina, P. a. erittata. Struthiopteris 
germanica, S. penntylvanica. 


Ferns for Cutting. Adiantum cemulum, A. amabile *, 
A. CapUlut- Veneris, A. cunealum, A. decorum, A. Farleyente *, 
A. fragrantissimum*, A. gracillimum, A. Pacotii, A. scutum \ 
Atplenium Adiantum -nigrum t, A. alatum. DaraUia bullata, 
D. decora, D. ditteda *, D. d. elegant *, D. fijientit *, 
D. Qriflthiana*, D. tenuifolia, D. t. Veitchxana *, D. Tyermannii. 
Leucottegia immerta. Onyehium japonicum. Otmunda palustris. 
Pteris cretica and varieties, P. serrulata and varieties. Poly- 
stichum angulare and varieties). 


Pests. To the list of destructive inseot and other 
pests noted in Vol. II. mnst be added several others 
which do much damage alike to indoor and outdoor 
Ferns. One of the most destructive of all Fern pests 
is the Black Vine Weevil ( Otiorrhgnchus sulcatiu), 
though seldom recorded as such. It is an omnivorous 
insect, and therefore especially undesirable. As a 
perfect insect it will feed upon the succulent young 
fronds, absolutely ruining the plants if the pests remain 
undiscovered. They are nocturnal in their habits, and in 
the daytime remain ensconced just beneath the soil or under 
rnbbisn of any sort, or even in wall cracks. Where young 
Fern fronds are attacked in the way suggested, and the 
depredator cannot be found in the daytime, a search should 
be made at night, having first taken the precaution to well 
surround the plants attacked with stiff paper to whioh 
some sticky substance like t&r has been applied. The 
plants should be approached oarefully, and a light suddenly 
turned upon them, and lightly jarred, when the Weevils, 
being alarmed, will drop, and remain stuck fast upon the 
tar. The larvaB or grubs of these Beetles are equally 
undesirable, as they would feed upon the roots. 

Surface Caterpillars (Agrotidw) are equally destructive, 
these again preferring the succulent young fronds. These 
insects have already been noticed under Agrotls in the 
present volume. Ants, too, are undesirable visitors to 
Ferneries, and should be secured by means of one of the 
traps referred to under Ants. Cockroaches feed upon 
the young fronds of Ferns in warm greenhouses, and should 
be trapped {*ee Cockroaches) . 
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Ferns — continued. 

Outside the insects are several other objectionable 
animals which at times prove troublesome to the Fern- 
grower— -Woodlice, Slugs, and Snails, all of which should be 
dealt with according to the means suggested under their 
respective headings. 

FERRARIA. To this species, Ac., described on p. 9, 
Vol. II., the following should be added : 

F. antherosa is the correct name of F. Ferrariola. 

F. Pavonia (Pavonia). A synonym of Tigridia Pavonia. 

F. pnnotata (dotted). A synonym of F. undulata. 

F. Tigridia (Tigridia). A synonym of Tigridia Pavonia. 

F. Vilidiflora (green-flowered). A synonym of F. Ferrariola. 

F. Welwitscllil (Welwitsch’sX A bright yellow, in four clusters ; 
segments lin. long, the blade dotted with brown, longer than the 
broad claw - peduncles long, erect. July, /..stem ones linear, 
the longest Jin. to 4in. long. Stem lees than 1ft. long, branched 
below the middle. 1871. 

FBRREOUL Included under Xaba (which see). 

FERULA. Including Euryanaium. To the species 
described on pp. 9-10, Vol. II., the following should be 
added : 

F. foetlda (foetid). The identity of this species has been recently 
established as the plant which furnishes the Asafcetida of 
commerce. It is a native of Persia and Afghanistan. (G. A F. 
1896, ii., p. 351, f. 60, 6L) 

F. foetidlsalma (very foetid). A synonym of F. Jaeschkeana. 
F Jaeschkeana (Jaeschke'sX tL yellowish white. Stem, 
leaves, and inflorescence as in F. Narthex , but the leaves are 
closely crenate, doubly crenate, or almost serrated. Kashmir, 
1878. SYN. F./cetidissxma (R. G. 1878, t. 944). 

F. Narthex (Narthex). yellowish, in simple or scarcely 
compound umbels. July. /. pubescent (at least when young) ; 
lower ones 1ft. to 2ft. long, ovate ; secondary and tertiary pinnae 
decurrent, entire or very irregularly crenate-serrated ; cauline 
sheaths large. Stems 5ft. to 8ft. high. Baltisthan. Syn. 
Narthex Asafottida (B. M. 5168). 

F. neapolitana (Neapolitan). A synonym of F. glauca. 

F. SumbuL Euryangium Sumbul is synonymous with this 
species. 

FESTOONS. Shoots that are dependent in a grace- 
ful manner from climbing plants trained over the roofs of 
conservatories, or against walls or pillars, Ac., are said to 
hang in Festoons. 

FESTUCA. Including Yulpia. Four varieties of the 
British F. ovina (Sheep’s Fescue) are grown in gardens, 
viz., diiriuscula (rather tenacious), glauca (having foliage 
of a bluish hue), tenuifolia (slender-leavea), ana viriais 
(green). F. Crinum-ursi (which is really a form of F. varia , 
a native of Central Europe and Asia Minor) is another 
ornamental sort, growing about 3in. high. All {he above are 
very useful for edgings. 

FEUHLEA PEDATA. A synonym of Telfairia 
pedate (which see). 

FEVERWORT. See Triosteum. 

FEVTXbIbEA. Flowers small, dioecious, on slender 
pedicels, disposed in panicles. Fruit large, zoned above the 
middle of the calyx -limb. Leaves petiolate, cordate, 
angldd or palmately lobed, membranous ; tendrils simple 
or bifid. 

F. pedate (pedate-leaved).^ A synonym of Telfairia pedata. 

FIBRE. The thread-like tissues that exist in plants 
generally *, any vegetable substance the constituent parts 
of which may be separated into, or used to form, threads 
for textile fabrics or the like. 

FIBRIBLARIA XYLOTBICHA. See Vine 

Fungi- 

FICUS. Including Bosscheria , Covellia , and Sycomorus 
(which is kept distinct in Vol. III.). The number of 
species, according to specimens in herbaria, is upwards of 
600 ; they are found in the warmer regions of the globe. 

Ficus elastica , though a stove subject, is very accom- 
modating, and with a little care may be kept as a room- 
plant for years. Its chief reauirement when so grown is 
to be assigned a light but draught-proof position. Its 
thick, leathery leaves soon accumulate quantities of dust, 
and this should be removed by sponging them twice a 
week with tepid water. Should it be necessary to repot, 
this should be done in April. 

Vol V. 


Ficus — continued . 

To those described on pp. 11-12, Vol. II., the following 

should be added : 

F. acuminate. The correct name is F. parictalis. 

F. besgaleniis (Bengal). Receptacles sessile in pairs, the 
size of a Cherry when ripe. /. petiolate, ovate to elliptic, 4in. 
to 8in. long, glabrescent above, glabrous or minutely pubescent 
beneath. India, Ac. A large, stove tree. Syn. F. indica. 

F. Carmen! (Cannon’s). The correct name of Artocarpus 
Cannoni. 

F. oapensls. The correct name of Sycomorus capensis. 

F. Cavronl (Cavron’s). 1. shortly petiolate, cuneate-obovate, 
obtuse, l^ft. long, 9in. broad, dark green with a yellowish- white 
midrib above, rusty beneath. Brazil, 1887. Stove shrub. 

F. oomosa is a variety of F. Benjamina. The fruits are about 
fin. in diameter when ripe. 

F. dealbate. The correct name is Coussapoa dealbata. 

F. elastica variegate (variegated), l. variegated with various 
y-white and yellow. A beautiful f 


shades of creomy-i 


* and yellow. A beautiful form. 


F. erecta (erect). Receptacles solitary or in pairs, glabrous or 
hispidulous. pea uncled or nearly sessile, globose or pyriform. 
/. variable in shape, entire or lobulate, or toothed. India, Ac. 

F. C. Sieboldii (Siebold’s). Receptacles yellow and red, solitary 
or in pairs, $in. in diameter, globosely pyriform, on long 
peduncles. Summer. /. 6in. to 8in. long, linear- or oblong-lanceo- 
late, acuminate, entire or rarely slightly lobed on one side. 
Japan, 1878. A greenhouse bush or small tree. (B. M. 7550.) 

F. lndioa (Indian). A synonym of F. bengalensis. 

F. minima, is a form of F. pumila. 

F. Neumann! (Neumann's). L petiolate, 1ft. or more in length, 
liin. broad, elongated-oblong, acute or almost acuminate, 
rounded and slightly cordate at base, three-nerved, entire; 
petioles 3in. to 4in. long. Branches nearly straight, obsoletely 
triangular. Habitat not recorded. Plant glabrous. Probably 
stove. Syn. F. rigida. 

F. no bllle (noble). A synonym of F. Porteana. 

F. nympbflelfolla (Nymphaea-leavedX Receptacles axillary, 
twin, globular, sessile. /. lft. long, 8in. broad, rounded, deeply 
cordate at base, macro nate at apex, five-nerved, dark green 
above, whitish beneath ; petioles about 8in. long. Caracas. A 
glabrous, arborescent species. 

F. parictalis (wall -loving). The correct name of F. acuminata 
(oTb. M.X 

F. Porteana (Porte's). L oblong, acute, with two lateral lobes, 
pendent, 2ft. long, lft. broad, dark green, glabrous. Mexico, 
1862. Cool -house. Syn. F. nobilis. 

F. pumila (dwarf). The correct name of F. stipulata. 

F, p. variegate (variegated). A vigorous, tufted form, having 
the leaves margined with creamy-white. 1897. 

F. radioans variegate (rooting, variegated). A garden 
variety, having leaves variegated with creamy-white. 1897. 

F. repens is a synonym of F. pumila. 

F. rigida (rigid). A synonym of F. Neumanni. 

F. stipulate. The correct name is F. pumila. 

F. Byoomorus. The correct name of Sycomorus antiquorum. 

The following have also been introduced : F. elegans . F. macro- 
carpa , F. Minahasscs (Syn. Bosschiana J linahasscs), ana F. rhizo- 
carpa (Syn. Covellia rhizocarpa). 

FIBONZA PXNXARXA. See Pinus— Insects. 

FIELD IA (of Gandich&ud). A synonym of Staur- 
opsls (which see), the correct name of F. Ussochiloides 
being 8. Batemanni. 

FIGS. Below we give a selection of the best varieties 
up to date : 

Angdique. Fruit medium, skin yellowish-green ; flesh pale, and 
of fine sweet flavour. A free bearer, forcing well in pots. 

Marseilles. Fruit rather small ; skin deep purple ; 
flesh reddish, very juicy, and of delicious flavour. An abundant 
bearer and forces well. 

Bouxiassotte Grlse. Fruit medium to large, round, with 
flattened crown, pale green ; skin suffused with purple ; flesh 
red. with a thick sweet juice. One of the richest flavoured 
varieties, free bearer, and excellent for pot culture. Syn. 
Grizzly Bourjasotte. 

Brown f^hla. Fruit small; skin pale brown; flesh also 
brownish, and, like all the Ischias, of a most delicious flavour. A 
great bearer under glass or outside. 

Gourand Rouge. Fruit medium ; skin reddish-brown ; flesh 
firm, juicy, and of fine flavour. A fair cropper under glass. 

3 B 
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Tiffs — continued. 

Grosso Verte. Fruit of the largest size ; skin greenish-yellow, 
with firm red flesh, and first-class flavour. Well adapted for pot 
culture. 

UftifA. Fruit medium, pear-shaped ; skin dark ; delicious flavour. 

A free bearer, suitable for indoor or outdoor culture. 

Pingo do MeL Fruit large; skin pole green ; flesh yellowish, 
very juicy, of good flavour. A variety of the highest merit for 
early forcing in pots, and an enormous cropper, with a strong, 
vigorous haoit. Should prove a valuable market variety. 
Roonlvor. Fruit small ; skin and flesh purplish, of sweet and 
good flavour. A great bearer, whether grown outside or forced. 
St. John’s. Fruit large ; skin pale green ; flesh white, firm, 
juicy, and of excellent flavour. A valuable new early variety, 
producing splendid crops in pots. This is frequently stated to be 
the same as Pingo de Mel, but is distinct from that variety, the 
fruit of St. John’s being more pear-shaped. 

Trifor. Fruit medium ; skin yellow ; flesh white, with a most 
delicious flavour. A great bearer, early, and suitable for 
forcing. 

Vtolette Sepor. Fruit large; skin reddish-brown; flesh 
dark, of flrst-cla.*s flavour. An abundant bearer and good 
grower, forcing well in pots or planted out. 

Yellow Similar to the other forms of Ischia, except 

that the skin is a bright yellow. 

Pests. Fig trees in the open air are seldom troubled 
with pests. Under glass, Mealy Bug, Bed Spider, and Seale 
are the principal foes, and all make most headway while 
the fruit is ripening and syringing is in abeyance. Mealy 
Bug and Scale may be entirely ousted by thoroughly 
washing every portion of the trees once or twice while 
dormant with a reliable insecticide, and keeping a careful 
look-out for any of the enemy when the plants are growing, 
and destroying them before they have had time to multiply. 
Bed Spider is almost certain to attack the foliage when 
the fruit is ripening, owing to the comparative dryness 
of the atmosphere at that period ; but immediately the 
crop is all gathered plenty of atmospheric moisture may be 
again maintained, and the foliage well syringed on both 
sides several times daily, which will soon have the effect 
of eradicating this pest. 

Of diseases due to Fungi, the Fig is comparatively free. 
The most troublesome is a species of Canker, Libertella 
ulcerata , for which Mr. Massee stands sponsor. In the 
“Gardener’s Chronicle” for July 23rd, 1898, it is fully 
described and illustrated. The bark of the affected trees 
crack, and a large area soon becomes involved. The disease, 
Mr. Massee suggests, usually gains access through a wound. 
A knife that has been used to cut out a diseased portion, if 
afterwards employed upon a healthy tree without fresh 
treating to a fungicide, will quickly set up the disease. 


FIGURE - OF - EIGHT MOTH ( Diloba cseruleo - 
cephala). Although oftener found upon Hawthorn or 
upon Blackthorn than upon orchard trees, yet now and 
again the caterpillars of this distinctive Moth inflict injury 
upon Apple trees and Plum trees. The perfect insect is 
upon the wing in September, and is common in the United 
Kingdom, though not frequently seen, being nocturnal. 
The fore-wings are fuscous, with browner spaces and 
orbicular whitish spots, one pair of which is confluent, 
forming a figure “8,” and giving rise to the above popular 
name. The hind-wings are fuscous-whitish, with a dark 
blotch at the anal angle. The eggs are deposited singly 
or in groups, but do not hatch out until April of the 
following year. The caterpillars, like the penect insect, 
are distinctive, being of a bluish-grey or bluish-green 
colour, and having a blue head, while along the -back is an 
interrupted yellow line, and on the sides are lines of a 
similar colour. There are black tubercular spots, from which 
proceed stiflBsh hairs. The caterpillars are full-fed towards 
the end of May, by which time they are of large size. 
The pupa-state is passed in a cocoon in or near the food- 
plant. 

By way of remedies nothing is better than Paris Green in 
the proportion often recommended, so long as it is not 
applied at a time likely to injure the future crop. The 

I ierfect insect will come to light freely, and if an acetylene 
amp bo set up anywhere near trees known to have been 
infested with the caterpillars in spring, numbers of the 
Moths may be caught and killed. 

FXGWORT. See Phygelius capensis. 

Fill AMENT. The stalk of a stamen, supporting the 
anther. 


FILBERT GALL. See Vine Galls. 


FILLBGA. A synonym of Erythrophleeum (which 
see). 

FINGER - AND - TOE, CLUBBING, or 
ANBURY. These are popular names for a disease 
affecting a large number of plants, but very destructive in 
the case of Cabbages, Turnips, Badishes, and certain 
Crucifer®. The disease results from the attack of a fungus 
parasite known as Plasmodiophora brassicse. The chief 
symptoms are a distortion of the roots, which finally 
decompose. The excrescences formed at the roots vary 
considerably in size, but once the plants have been attacked, 
decay is certain. At one time the disease was thought to be 
due to the irritation set up by a species of Beetle. Modern 
research, however, is against the Beetle theory, though it 
must be confessed that wherever Clubbing exists the 
Cabbage Gall Weevil (so-called) is frequently present in 
large numbers. 

Alike by the Board of Agriculture and the Kew 
authorities the cause of “ Clubbing ” in Cabbage and other 
plants has been investigated, and the result of such 
investigations have been made known. On preventive 
rather than remedial measures must the gardener and 
farmer rely. The fungus is readily transferred, and carts 
and horses used for the conveyance of the produce 
from infested fields are frequently the agency for the 
distribution of the pest. At one time it was not safe for 
several years to cultivate cabbages, Ac., on ground which 
had previously carried a diseased crop. To-day, however, 
by a process of sterilisation such ground may be rendered 
fit for their reception. 

In the “ Kew Bulletin ” the practical treatment of these 
Slime Fungi resolves itself into the following : (1) In 
addition to cultivated plants, several common Weeds 
belonging to the Crucifer m are attacked by the Plasmodio- 
phora. Hence the necessity for preventing such weeds in 
fields and hedge -banks. (2) That the germs of disease are 
present in soil that has produced a diseased crop, and retain 
their vitality for at least two years. (31 That the develop- 
ment of Plasmodiophora is favoured oy the presence of 
acids, and checked by the presence of alkalies, agreeing in 
this respect with the fungi rather than with bacteria. (4) 
For the purpose of sterilising infected soil experiments 
prove that either a dressing of lime or a manure containing 
potash Balts is effective, the latter being more valuable, as it 
not only destroys the germs in the soil, but also arrests the 
disease in seedling plants, and at the same time supplies one 
of the ingredients necessary for the healthy growth of 
Turnips. 

FIRE. See Fuel and Furnaces. 

FIRE PINK. See Silene virginica. 

FIRST OF MAY. See Saarifeaga granulata. 

FISCHERA (of Sprengel). A synonym of Siebera 
(which see). 

FISCHERA (of Swartz). A synonym of Leio- 
phyllum (which see). 

FXSCHERIA. F. hispida should be classed under 
Qonolobus. 

FISH MANURE. A very good manure is made from 
Fish, and is sold as Fish Guano. The moisture is 
extracted, and the bone, Ac., is then ground up into both 
coarse and fine guano. For top-dressing growing crops, 
plants in pots, Ac., it is excellent. In places where Fish 
that is not fit for use, or is rejected by the fishermen, is dug 
or ploughed into the land in a raw state, it acts as a good 
fertiliser. 

FISH POISON TREE. See Piscidia. 

FXSSXLXA. A synonym of Olax (which see). 

FXSTULINA HEFATXCA (Beef-Steak Fungus). 
See Oak Fungi (Yol. II.). 

FXTTONXA. F. argyroneura is now regarded as a 
good species, and not as a variety of F. Verschaffeltii. 
The plants are dwarf, but not trailing. 

FXTZROYA. Syns. Cupresstellata, Diselma. Catkins 
globose, Ain* to iin. diameter. Leaves small, ternately 
whorlea or decussately opposite, loosely or adpressedly 
imbricated. 

FIVE FINGERS. See Syngonium auritum. 

FLABELLATE. The same as Flabelliform ; re- 
sembling an open fan. 
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FLACOU RTIA. Sigmarota is identical with this 
genus. F. japonica is synonymous with Idesia polycarpa. 

FLAOSLLABZA (from flagello, to whip or scourge ; 
in allusion to the long, flexible shoots). Ord. Flagellariese. 
A small genus (two species) of store climbers, natives of 
India and Fiji. F. indica has been introduced, but is 
probably no longer cultivated. 

FLAGEIiLABUE. A small natural order of tall, 
leafy, erect or climbing plants, natives of the Old 
World and the Pacific. Mowers small, in terminal 
anicles, uni- or bi-sexual ; sepals six, persistent, im- 
ricated; stamens six, hypogynous ; filaments free. 
Fruit a small berry, or a drupe with one to three stones. 
Leaves many -nerved or plaited; petioles sheathing. The 
order embraces three genera and seven or eight species. It 
is of little horticultural interest. 

FLAXES. See Carnation. 

FLAME-FLOWERED NASTURTIUM. See 

Tropmolum speciosuxn. 

FLAME LILT. A common name for Pyrolirion , now 
included under Zephyranthes (which see). 

FLAMINGO FLOWER. See Anthnrlum 
Scheraerianum. 

FLAT PEA. See Platylobitun. 

FLAVERIA. Stn. Yermifuga. Most of the species 
are found in America, but one is Australian. Flower- 
heads narrow, sessile, secund, disposed in dense cymes. 
FLAX LILT. See Phormium. 

FLESHY. Having a firm or somewhat firm pulp, as 
fruit ; thick but not fibrous, as leaves. 

FLEURTA (name commemorative of J. F. Fleury, a 
writer on Orchids). Ord. Urticaceoe. A genus comprising 
eight species of stove or greenhouse annuals, clothed with 
stinging hairs, all tropical, a few extending to South Africa. 
Flowers monoecious or dioecious, clustered ; clusters in 
solitary, axillary cymes or spikes, unisexual or androgynous. 
Leaves alternate, toothed, three -nerved ; stipules connate 
in opposite pairs or wanting. Only one species calls for 
mention here. For culture, see Annuals. 

F. podocarpa (stalked-fruited). fl., inflorescence small, uni- 
sexual ; male cymes mostly in tne upper axils and females in the 
lower. L ovate, acuminate, serrated, lin. to 2*in. long. Stem 
slender, erect, 1ft. to 2ft. high, simple or branched. West 
Africa, 1896. 

FLOERXEA (of Sprengel). A synonym of Adeno- 
phora (which see). 

FLORA. A name applied to the whole of the plants 
that grow in any particular region or locality, and to a book 
that describes them. 

FLORAL LEAVES. See Bracts. 
FLORESCENCE. Flowering ; the opening of the 
blossoms. 

FLORESTINA (origin of name not explained). Ord. 
Composite. A small genus (two species) of half-hardy, 
annual herbs, with small, whitish or purplish flower-heads, 
natives of Mexico, and allied to Palafoxia. C. pedata is 
the correct name of Stevia pedata. 

FLORIDA RIBBON FERN. See Vlttarla 

lineata. 

FLOWER GARDEN. See Garden. 

FLOWER OF A DAT. See Tradeecantia 
virglnica. 

FLOWER OF THE WEST WIND. See 

Zephyranthes. 

FLOWER OF TIGRIS. See Tlffridla Pavonla. 
FLOWERING BOX. See Vaccinium Title Idsea. 
FLOWERING CURRANT. See Ribes san- 
gnlnenm. 

FLOWER-POTS. See Pots and Potting. 
FLOWER-STAGES. See Stages. 

FLUED WALLS. In former times the walls in 
some of the large gardens were built with flues running 
through them, the idea being to give more than the ordinary 
warmth to somewhat delicate trees, like Peaches and 
Nectarines, and to ensure the proper ripening of the wood 
and crops. Fine examples of these Fined Walls may be 
seen in the gardens at Snelston Hall, Derbyshire. Since 
cheap glass came in no more such walls have Seen built. 


FLUELLEN. See Veronica officinalis. 

FLUITANT. Floating upon or in water. 

FLY WORT. Sie Myanthns. 

FOAM FLOWER. A popular name for Tiarella 
cordlfolia. 

FCETATAXUS. A synonym of Torreya (which 
see). 

FOGGING OFF. This is better known as Damping 

Off (which see). 

FOLIATION. The process of leafing. 

FOLUCULATE. Having follicles. 

FOMES IGNIARIUS (False Tinder Fungus). 
See Polyporus (Vol. III.). 

FONTANBSIA. This genus embraces a couple of 
species. F. Fortwiei is a form of F. phillyrteoides. 

FOOTSTALK. This term is applied to the stalk of 
a flower or other organ as well as to that of a leaf. 

FORBESIA. A synonym of Curculigo (which see). 

FORCING. By the use of refrigerating chambers, cer- 
tain plants — Lilies of the Valley for instance — may be so 
retarded that it is possible to produce the flowers at any 
season. Of plants generally employed for forcing the 
following may be named : AmygdaVus persica flore-pleno ; 
Azalea amoena , A. mollis (vars.), A. pontica , and Ghent 
varieties; Cerasus pseudo- Cerasus ; Clethra alnifolia ; Deut - 
zia gracilis. D. Lemoinei , and D. scabra flore-pleno; Kalmia 
alauca and K. I atifolia; Lilacs; Lilies or the Valley; 
Philadelphus Boule d* Argent ; Pieris ( Andromeda ) flori- 
bnnda ; Prunus sinensis flore-pleno and P. triloba ; Rhodo- 
dendron odoratum and Early Gem ; Rhodora canadensis ; 
Roses ; Spirsea astilboides t 8. confusa , S. ( Astilbe) japonica , 
and 8. Thunbergii ; Staphylea colchica; Viburnum Opulus 
and V. plicatum; Wistaria sinensis , and Zenobia (Andro- 
meda) 8peciosa. 

Other good plants for forcing are Dicentra spectabilis , 
Polygonatum , Carnation Winter Cheer and Malmaisons, 
Sweet Poas, Violets, Hellebores (Christmas Roses), Gail- 
lardias. Pyre thrums, Mertensia virginica rubra , Ten Week 
Stock Princess Alice, and bulbs in great variety. 

FOREIGN VIOLET. See Schwelggerla. 
FORE-RIGHT SHOOTS. See Breast-wood. 

FORRESTIA. Syn. Amischotolype. This genus 
now includes seven species of erect herbs (three of which 
are perhaps varieties of one). Flowers bracteate, sessile, 
in crowded, sub-sessile, axillary panicles ; sepals and petals 
nearly equal ; stamens six. Leaves broad ; sheaths tubular, 
persistent after the fall of the blade. Stem simple, creeping 
and rooting below. 

FORRESTIA (of Rafinesque). A synonym of 
Ceanothun (which see). 

FORSTTHIA. A couple of species, natives of China 
and Japan (those described on p. 20, Vol. II.), compose this 
genus. Calyx-tube longer than the four lobes ; corolla tube 
short, the much longer lobes spreading above ; stamens 
two, affixed at the base of the corolla. Leaves opposite, 
rarely whorled. 

F. Fortune! (Fortune’s) and F. Steboldii (Siebold’s) are 

simply vigorous forms of F. suspensa. 

F. Intermedia (intermediate), fl. bright golden, large, freely 

S roduced. 1891. A garden hybrid between F. suspensa and 
'. viridxssima. (R. G. 1891, pp. 395, 397, f. 1-4.) 

FORSTTHIA (of Walter). A synonym of 
Decumaria (which see). 

FOTHERQ ILLA F. Gardeni is the correct name of 
F. alnifolia. 

FOUNTAIN PLANT. Bee Amarantus mallei- 
folios. 

FOUQUIERA. Flowers showy, in thyrsoid or shorter 
and looser panicles ; sepals five, tree ; petals five, hypo- 
gynous, deeply joined in a tube, spreading at apex, 
imbricated ; stamens ten or more, in one or two series. 
Leaves fasoicled or almost solitary in the axils of the spines 
(aborted leaves), small, obovate, entire, rather fleshy. To 
the speoies described on p. 20, Vol. II., the following should 
be added : 

F. oolumnarls (columnar), fl. paniculate. Stems pyramidal, 
succulent, deeply wrinkled, emitting thin, straggling branches, 
beset witn scattered, slender spines, called by Baillon approve 
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Fouqniera — continued . 

leaves, in whose axil is developed a toft of small, fleshy leaves. 
Mexico. ▲ very singular plant. (G. G. 1899, xxvi., p. 277, f. 94.) 
F. splnooa (spiny). Jl. scarlet, pedicellate, disposed in a 
corymbose panicle ; stamens ten. 1. mostly fascicled, obovate- 
oblong, membranous, h. 15ft. Syr. Jdria coiumnaria. 
FOVEATE. Having conspicuous pits or depressions. 

FOVEOLAE1A (of Ruiz and Pavon), in part. A 
synonym of Styrax (which see). 

FO VS OLATE . Having small pits or depressions. 

FOXTAIL FIFE. See Pinns Balfourlana. 

FRAGARIA. To the species and varieties described 
on p. 21, Vol. II., the following should be added : 

F. alplna (Alpine). A synonym of F. vesca semperjlorem. 

F. otdlobttftis (Chiloe). The correct name of F. chUensit. 

F. veaoa semperflorens (ever-flowering). Alpine Strawberry. 
fr. conical-ovoid, shining, in some varieties purple and white. 
Alps. Syn. F. alpina. 

FRANCXSIA. Included under D&rwinia (which see). 
FSAVKEHIA. About a dozen species are inoluded 
in this genus. Calyx gamosepalous, tubular, persistent; 
petals imbricated, free ; stamens four to six or more, hypo- 
gynous. Leaves opposite, small, exstipulate. To the 
species described on p. 23, Vol. II., the following should be 
added : 

F. erloifolla (Erica-leaved). Jl. red, aggregated, terminal ; 
petal 9 toothed. July. 1. linear, petfolate, the margins revolute, 
glabrous above, beneath (as well as the stem and calyx) velvety- 
pruinose. Canary Islands, 1816. Hardy, evergreen trailer. 

F. hirsute (hairy). The correct name of F. Wehbii and of 
F. capitata. 

FRANKINCENSE. See Finns Twda. 
FRANSERIA (named in honour of Dr. Ant. Franser, a 
Spanish botanist). Ord. Composites. A genus embracing 
about ten species of hardy or half-hardy, annual or 
perennial herbs, natives of North America, Peru, and Chili. 
Flower-heads small, unisexual, monoecious, nodding, sossilo 
or shortly pedicellate, in simple, leafless spikes or racemes 
at the tips of the branches, or paniculate. Leaves 
alternate, toothed or incised, or once or more pinnatelv 
dissected. F. artemisioides , the only species introduced, 
although shrubby, should be treated as a half-hardy biennial 
or perennial ; it thrives in sandy -loam soil, and may be 
propagated by seeds. 

F. artemisioides (Artemisia-like). Jl. -heads in spikes. July, 
v l. bipinnatifld-dcntate, greenish above, whitish-pubescent on the 
under-side ; petioles winged, h . 5ft. to 6ft. Peru, 1759 and 18S0. 

FRA8ERA. Calyx having four lanceolate or linear 
segments ; cymes irregular, forming a dense, thyrsoid or 
pyramidal panicle. 

F. oarolinlensis is the correct name of F. Waltrri. 

FR AKIN US. F. excelsior is the only British repre- 
sentative of this genus. Seedling Ash are also attacked 
by the Mildew referred to under Fagtis, and should be 
similarly treated. 

To tne species and varieties described on pp. 23-4, 
Vol. II., the following should be added : 

F. amerleana foliis argon teo-marglnatis (silvery- mar- 
gined leaved). An ornamental form, having the leaflets bordered 
with pale yellowish (or rosy in a young state). 1886. 

F. anomala (anomalous). Jl. in short panicles. 1. mostly 
simple, thinly coriaceous, ovate, rounded, or cordate, rarely 
obcordate, entire or partly serrated, lin. to 2in. long, sometimes 
composed of two or three sessile leaflets. North America, 1896. 
A shrub or low tree. 

F. Bnngeana (Bunge’s). Jl. many in a compound, terminal 
panicle. /., leaflets two pairs, petiolulate, scarcely lin. long, 
ovate, acute at base, .acuminate at apex, bluntly serrated; 
petioles and petiolules minutely pubescent, h. 5ft. to 5ft. 
North China, 1894. (0. A F. 1894, vii., p. 4, f. 1.) 

F. raibocarna (be nt-fruited). fr. sickle-shaped. 1. few ; leaflets 
rather small. Central Asia, 1892. A tree of graceful habit. 

F. jynohophjrlla (beak-leaved). A fine Ash, easily distin- 
guished from other sorts by its winter buds, which are globose, 
iin. in diameter, having broad scales covered with thick, red- 
dish tomentum. Northern China, Ac., 1894. According to 
the “Index Kewensis,” this is a variety of F. xanthoxyloides. 
(G. A F. 1893, vi., p. 484, f. 70.) 

F. turkestenlca (Turkestan). 1. pinnate ; leaflets five, dark 
green, cuspidate, coarsely toothed. Buds reddish. Bark dark 
green, smooth. Turkestan, 1887. Probably a garden form. 


Fr ax inus — continued . 

F. xanthoxyloides (Xanthoxylum-like). Jl. appearing before 
the leaves, in dense heads, brown from the woolly bracts. 
fr., samaras l£in. by liin. 1., leaflets three to five pairs, hardly 
acuminate, crenulate-serrate, 2in. by Jin. ; lowest petiolulate. 
Temperate Himalayas, Ac, 1845. A shrub, or sometimes a tree 
25ft. high. 

FREESIA. J. G. Baker reduces this genus to one 
Bpecies, F. refractn , of which Leichtlinii and odorata are 
varieties. 

Many failures by amateurs to grow these charming bulbs 
(Fig. 384, for which wo are indebted to Messrs. Veitch and 
Sons) are recorded. The chief mistake made by most 
cultivators is in not giving the bulbs after flowering a good 
roasting in the snn. After the foliage has died down in the 
cold frame the pots containing the bulbs should be trans- 
ferred to the sunniest placo in tho greenhouse for a time, 



Fig. 384. Frkesia rf.fracta alba. 

and nfterwards shaken out and stored away until potting 
timo again arrives. As well as being propagated by seeds 
as suggested in Vol. II., they may bo increased by offsets 
separated at tho time of storing the parent bulbs, and 
planted in a largo pan for growing on. 

F. rofracta odorata (fragrant). Jj. bright yellow', w ith a more 
equal limb than in the type, fewer in a spike: inflorescence less 
branched ; spathe-valves broader and more obtuse. 1. broader 
and less rigid. SYN. Tritonia odorata (L. B. C. 1820). 

FREESTONE PEACHES and NECTARINES. 

These are varieties of Poaches and Nectarines in which tho 
flesh of the fruits parts readily from the stones. 

FREEZING. See Frost. 

FREMONTIA VERMICULARIS. A synonym of 

Sarcobatus Maximilianus (which see). 

FRENCH WILLOW. See Salix triandra. 
FREYCINETIA. Syns. Jezabel and Victoriperria. 
This and Pandanus arc tho only two genera in tho Order 
Pandanem. To tho species described on p. 26, Vol. II., the 
following should be added : 

I F. angustifolia (narrow-leaved). Jl., spadices three to five, 4in. 
to lin. long, racemose, on a short peduncle. /. Grass-like, 1ft. to 
lift. long, finely acuminate, tho margins smooth or minutely 
serrulated. Stems climbing, as thick as a goose-quill. Malay 
Islands. 

F. insignia (remarkable). Jl., spadices two or three, peduncu- 
late, erect ; outer spathes greenish, the inner ones red. fr. 
green. 2in. to 4in long, elongated-oblong ; berries free at tho 
conical, three- to tive-cornered apex. 1. lift, to 3ft. long, Jin. to 
lin. brood, acuminate, spinulose-serrated on the margins and on 
the midrib beneath. Java, Ac. A lofty, sparingly-branched 
climlier. 
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FREYLINIA (a commemorative name). Ord. 
Scrophularineae. A small genus (about four species) of 
South African, greenhouse shrubs. Flowers orange or lilac ; 
calyx five-parted, the segments closely imbricated ; corolla 
tube cylindrical, the lobes five, spreading, flat ; stamens 
four, didynamous ; cymes few-flowered, usually paniculate. 
Leaves opposite or scattered, entire, shining above. For 
culture of the two species described hereunder, see 
Phygelius (to which this gonus is allied). 

F. ccstroldes (Cestrum-like). Jl. orange, disposed in a loosely- 
branched panicle 3in. to 4in. long ; corolla nearly Jin. long. 
November. 1. opposite, narrow-lanceolate, 3in. to 4in. long, flat, 
gradually narrowed at l>oth ends. h. 3ft. or more. 1774. Syns. 
F. lanceolate . , F. ojrpoxit\folia. 

F. lanceolata (lance-leaved). A synonym of F. cestroides. 

F. oppositifolia (opposite-leaved). A synonym of F. cestroides. 
F. riglda (rigid). A synonym of F. undulata. 

F. undulata (wavy), Jl. lilac, the same size as in F. cestroides ; 
throat dotted with yellow ; cymes one- to three-flow'ered, disposed 
in a simple or slightly-branched raceme lin. to 3in. long. July 
and August. 1. three to five lines long, ovate, rigid, the midrib 

S rominent beneath. Branchlets rigid, h. 2jft. 1774. Syns. 
*. rujida, Capraria undulata (B. M. 1556). 

FREZIERA includes Lett so min. The species, accord- 
ing to Bentham and Hookor, number about eight. 

FRIDERICIA (commemorative of Frederick III., 
King of Bavaria). Ord. Bipnoniacese. A small genus 
(two or three species) of tall-climbing, stove shrubs, natives 
of Brazil, and closely allied to Bigrwnia. Flowers scarlet 
or yellowish-red, in an ample panicle. Leaves opposite, 
trifoliolate. One of the species has been introduced. For 
culture, see Bignonia. 

F. Guiliolma (William's). ft. seven in a compact, terminal 
panicle ; calyx and especially the corolla often six-cleft. /. ovate- 
oblong, acute at base, shortly acuminate at apex, highly glabrous. 
Bahia. 

FRIEDRICHSTHALIA. A synonym of Tricho- 

desma (which see). 

FRINGED VIOLET. See Thysanotus. 
FRINGE LILY. See Thysanotus. 

FRITILLARIA. Including Rhinopetalum , &c. This 
genus is distributed over North temperate regions. 

The Fritillarias aro uncommon bulbous subjects, and not 
well represented in gardens. Even our native Snakesheads 
(F. Meleagris) (Fig. 3S5, for which wo aro indebted to 
Messrs. Veitch and Sons) seldom find a place, though 
they aro nico as to colour, and graceful to a degree. 



Fig. 385. Fritilluua Meleagris. 


Frit Ularia— con tinned. 

To see them at their best they should be naturalised. 
For the rock garden F. aurea and F. pudica are two of 
the best. One of the kinds needing special treatment is 
the beautiful F. recurva , which succeeds in an entirely 
sandy soil. 

To the species described on pp. 27-9, Vol. II., the 
following should be added : 

F. armena fusco-lutoa (fuscous-yellow). ft. bright yellow 
inside, tinged coppery-brown outside, solitary, drooping, ([in. 
long. 1. four to bix, about 2in. long. h. 5in. to 6in. .Smyrna, 
1887. 

F. aurea is a form of F. lutea. 

F. Bommullerl (Bommuller’s). Jl., perianth golden-yellow. 
1896. Allied to F. lutea (aurea). 

F. bucharica (Bokhara), Jl. white, greenish or purplish at base ; 
perianth segments ovate or ovate-lanceolate, obtusely acuminate, 
or rarely lanceolate or linear-lanceolate ; raceme terminal, few- 
or many-flowered. 1. usually all alternate, ovate or lanceolate, 
the upper ones narrower. Stem erect, flexuous, 6in. to 18in. 
high. Bokhara, 1884. (R. G. 1171.) 

F. Burnoti (Burnet’s).* A form of F. tubceformis. 

F. camschatconsls. The original spelling of F. kamschat- 
censis. 

F. canaliculata (channelled).* jl. three to five to a stem ; 
perianth purplish, campanulate. February. 1. linear, glaucous, 
Sin. to 4in. long. KurdLstan, 1890. A pretty species, resembling 
F. pyrenaica. 

F. citrlna (Citron-coloured).* Jl. pendulous ; perianth greenish 
outside, yellow on the inner surface. Taunts, 1893. A very 
pretty species. 

F. contorta (twisted). jl nodding, ljin. to 2in. long; perianth 
segments united (thus differing from all the other species). 
1. three or four, distant, lanceolate, somewhat fleshy. Origin 
unknown, 1886. 

F. delphincnflls. The correct name is F. tulxrformis. 

F. discolor (two-coloured), ft. nine to twelve, light yellow, with 
a slight suspicion of green, ljin. to 2in. across ; segments oblong- 
lanceolate, slightly reflexed; throat marked with a blood-red 
ring; bracts numerous. 1. erect, sessile, sub-amplexicaul, broadly 
lanceolate, glaucous, fleshy, about 3in. long and lin. broad, with 
a tinge of red up the midrib on the under-side. h. lOin. 1888. 
F. Ehrharti (Ehrhart’s). The correct name of F. macrandra. 

F. gibbosa (swollen). The correct name of F. Karelini. 

F. herlcaulis (Clary-stemmed). Jl. drooping ; perianth Jin. to 
gin. long, the segments dark purple, glaucous, not tessellated. 
April. 7. four, erect, alternate, sessile, the lowest oblong, 
obtuse, 2in. long, the others lanceolate. Stem one-headed. 
h. 4in. to 5in. Asia Minor, 1889. Allied to F. armena. 

F. Hookori. The correct name is Lilium Hookeri. 

F. Imporialis. In addition to the varieties named in Vol. II., 
the Double Red and the Double Yellow should be named. 

F. I. inodora purpurea (scentless, purple), ft. dark crimson. 

Bokhara, 1885. A handsome variety. (R. G. 1165.) 

F. KarelinL The correct name is F. gibbosa. 

F. Kotschyaua (Kotschy’s). A form of F. lati/olia. 

F. K. affinis (related). A synonym of F. n obi Us. 

F. latifolia (broad-leaved). ft., perianth greenish-yellow, 
suffused with purple, more or less distinctly tessellated, the 
segments oblong, ljin. to ljin. long. Mav. 1. glaucous, oblong- 
lanceolate, the lower ones often 3in. to 4in. long. Stem rather 
thick, one-headed, about 1ft. high, with five to seven leaves above 
the middle. Orient, Ac., 1604. (B. M. 853, 1207.) 

F. 1. Kotscbyana (Kotschy’s). ft., perianth segments rather 
narrower. /., upper ones narrow-linear, h. 6in. 1844. 

F. liliacea (Lily-like). Jl. drooping, on pedicels Jin. to 2in. 
long : perianth white, veined with green, jin. to lin. long. 1. nine 
to tifteen, often opposite or ternate, oblanceolate, fleshy, 2in. to 
4in. long, Jin. to Jin. broad. Stem 6in. to 12in. long, one- to six- 
flowered. California. Syn. Liliorhiza lanceolata. 

F. lusitanica (Portuguese). ft., perianth saturated with vinous- 
purple, tessellated, jin. to lin. long, the segments Jin. to Jin. 
broad. June. 1. seven or eight, ascending, linear, acuminate, 
3fn. to 4in. long, Jin. to Jin. broad. Stem one-headed, slender, 
9in. to 15in. long. Portugal, 1825. 

F. macrandra (large - anthered). The correct name is 
F. Ehrharti. 

F. macrophylla. Lilium roseum is the correct name. 

F. Moggridgoi (Moggvidge’s). A form of F. tubce/ormis. 

F. nobilis (noble). Jl. drooping, shortly pedunculate ; perianth 
dark claret-brown outside, witnin greenisn-yellow spotted with 
brown, ljin. long, broadly campanulate. Spring. 1. erect ; 
lower ones opposite, lanceolate, about 2in. long ; upper ones 
usually three in a whorl, linear. Stem tere <*, erect, one- 
flowered, 3in. to 4in. high. Armenia, 1896. (B. M. 7500.) Syn. 
F. Kotschyana ajfinis. 

F. oxypotala (of Hooker). A synonym of F. Stracheyi. 
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Frltillaria— continued. 

F. OXypetalA (of Royle). The correct name of Liiium oxy • 
petalum. 

F. Perryi (Perry’s).* Jl. approaching those of F. recurva, but 
produced in greater profusion, and appearing a fortnight earlier. 
1886. A fine garden hybrid between F. recurva and F. laruxolata . 
F. pluriliora (many-flowered).* Jl. of a uniform reddish-purple, 
nodding ; perianth segments oblanceolate, Jin. to lin. long ; 
pedicels long. 1. eight to fifteen, nearly covering the stem, 
somewhat wnorled, narfow-lanceolate, 3in. to 4in. long. Stem 
stout, 1ft. or more in height, four- to twelve-flowered. Bulb of 
large, thick scales Jin. to lin. long. California, 1897. (G. C. 1897, 
xxi., p. 231, f. 76.) 

F. Raddeana (Dr. Radde’s). Jl. greenish-yellow, shorter than 
the pedicels. 1., floral ones recurved-spreading. Habit rather 
dwarfer than F. Imperiali s, which the plant otherwise resembles. 
Central Asia, 1887. 

F. Sewerzowi bioolor (two-coloured).* Jl. light olive-green, 
having a brownish, V-shaped mark at the base of each segment. 
Alatau, 1885. A remarkable variety. (G. C. ser. iii., vol. i., 
p. 457 ; R. G. 1181.) 

F. Bloheana (Siehe’s).* Jl. large; perianth segments bright 
green streaked with reddish-purple outside, within yellowish 
marked with purple, h. about lift. Asia Minor, 1897. A 
splendid species, thriving in chalky soils with leaf-mould. 

F. Straoheyl (Strachey's). jl. solitary; perianth pale purple, 
speckled within below the middle, the segments lin. long, acute. 
Juno. 1. narrow-linear, 4in. to 6in. long, Jin. to Jin. broad ; 
radical ones linear-lanceolate, long-petiolate, obtuse. Stem 6in. 
to 12in. high. Temperate Himalayas. Syn. F. oxtjjn>tala , of 
Hooker (B. M. 4731 ; L. J. F. 422). 

F. tristls (sad). A synonym of F. obliqua. 

F. tnbaeformls (tube-like). The correct name of F. deli'hin- 
eturi s. 

F. Whittallll (Whittall’s). This very closely resembles 
F. Meleagris, but has an orbicular instead of a linear nectary. 
Taurus, 1893. 

F. zagrioa (native name). Jl., perianth of a dark lurid purple, 
not tessellated, glaucous on the outer surface. Kashand 

Mountains, Persia, 1893. Closely allied to F. armena and 
F. tulip i folia. 

FRZVAlaDIA. A synonym of Microgloesa (which 

see). 

FRCELICH1A includes Oplotheca. 

FROG ORCHIS. See Habenaria viridia. 

FROLOVIA. Included under Sausanrea (which tee). 

FROST GRAPE. See Vitia ©ordifolia. 

FRUIT-SPUR. A short branch having one or more 
fruit-buds. 

FRUIT-TREE BEETLE ( Scolytus rugulosus). 
Closely allied to that pest of the Elm, Scolytus destructor , 
is the insect known bv the common name above adopted. 
Many kinds of fruit-trees are laid under contribution — 
Apples, Pears, Peaches, Plums, and Cherries — and the 
insect is even more destructive in the United States and 
upon some parts of the Continent than here. The trees 
usually attacked are either very voung ones, or else those 
which from some cause or another lack vitality, or yet 
again which have suffered from external injury. The 
smaller branches are always affected, and the first 
symptoms observable are a dying away of the tips and 
of the foliage. This, however, is not always due to the 
particular insoct under notice. Trees manifesting such 
symptoms should be further examined by the aid of a 
glass, and if Borne very minute holes are revealed it may 
fairly be assumed that the Fruit-Tree Beetle is the 
delinquent. These holes, if the bark be removed, will be 
found to lead to others in the wood proper. The insects 
are upon the wing in spring, and deposit their eggs in the 
bark. The larvae, or grubs, resulting when hatched feed 
first upon the bark, and then tunnel the wood, though not 
to any great depth, always working away from the galleries 
made by the mother-beetle. In size the Fruit-Tree Beetle 
is scarcely £in. long, dull black as to colour, and furrowed ; 
the antennre and legs are reddish. The larva are white 
and wrinkled. 

Feeding as the insects do, they are not reached by 
insecticides ordinarily employed. The only plan available 
is to coat the trees with some objectionable substance, 
such as kerosene and soft soap made of a fairly stiff 
consistency, and applied to the parts very early in the 
year. This, however, would only be practicable when 
fruit was grown upon on extremely small scale. Where 


Fruit-tree Beetle— continued. 
the trees are attacked lightly, the bad portions should be 
cut away as early as possible in the season and burned. 
In the case of trees badly attacked nothing short of 
uprooting and burning is likely to avail. 

FUCHSIA. Including Skinnera. Calyx -tube globose 
or ovoid at base, produced above the ovary into a deciduous, 
four-lobed, campanulate or funnel-shaped limb ; petals four 
or very rarely wanting, oonvolute, spreading, or reflexed ; 
stamens eight. Leaves opposite, alternate, or whorled, 
entire or toothed. To the species and varieties described 
on pp. 31-5, Vol. II., the following should be added : 

F. ampllata (ample). Jl. scarlet, solitary, or two or three 
together in axillary clusters; calyx lobes ovate-lanceolate, 
acuminate ; petals shorter than the calyx lobes, obtusely quad- 
rangular. June. 1. 2in. to 3in. long, usually drooping and 
ternately whorled, elliptic-oblong, acute at both ends, denticu- 
late, glabrous, sometimes pubescent beneath: petioles Jin. to 
Jin. long. Stem often decumbent below. A. oft. to 5ft. Andes 
of Ecuador, 1877. (B. M. 6839.) 

F. oooolnea. In gardens this name is often applied to F. macro- 
item ma. 

F. conloa (conical). A form of F. macrostemma. 

F. oorallina is a garden hybrid. 

F. oyllndracea. The correct name is F. parcijlora. 

F. discolor (two-coloured). A form of F. macrostemnut. 

F. globosa. The correct name of F. macrostemma globosa. 

F. gracilis (slender). A form of F. macrostemma. 

F. macrostemma (large-crowned). The correct spelling of 
F. macrostema. 

F. m. discolor (two-coloured). Jl. scarlet and purple, small, 
numerous, h. 3ft. August. One of the hardiest of all varieties. 
F. m. gracilis multiflora (many-flowered). Jl. of a darker 
crimson and shorter than in the typical gracilis, very freely 
produced. F. tenella is a seedling form of gracilis. 

F. parviflora (small-flowered). The correct name of C. cylin- 
dracca. 

F. pendula (drooping). A garden hybrid with pendulous 
branches. 1894. (R. H. 1894, p. 470, f. 174, 175.) 

F. pcnduleeflora is a garden hybrid. 

F. pumila (dwarf). A variety of F. macrostemma. 

F. rlooartoni (Riccarton). A seedling from F. ( macrostemma ) 
globosa. 

F. semperflorena (ever-flowering). A garden hybrid. 1888. 

F. tenella (rather tender). A form of F. macrostemma gracilis. 
F. Toddlana (Todd’s). Jl. scarlet and purple. 1843. A garden 
hybrid between F. f xugens and F. globosa. (R. H. ser. ii., vol. li., 
p. 349.) 

F. trlphylla hybrlda (hybrid). A garden hybrid between 
F. triphyUa and F. corymbyfera. 

F. t. super ba (superb), Probably a chance hybrid between 
F. triphylla and F. corymbijlora. 

Varieties. For convenience these may be divided into 
classes thus : 

Single-flowered. Abd-el-Kadbr, scarlet, corolla plum- 
coloured ; Ambassador, crimson-scarlet, corolla dark purple ; 
Am ie, sepals deep crimson, corolla dark puiple; Bland’s New 
Striped, sepals deep scarlet, corolla purple, striped red and 
rose: Cecil Glass, white and pale pink; Chilwell Bkauty, 
sepals bright red, corolla rich violet-purple, free; C. N. Mat, 
sepals bright scarlet, corolla dark plum ; Countess of Aber- 
deen, pure white ; Covent Garden White, white, purple, and 
crimson ; Crimson Bedder, sepals red, corolla purple, with 
foliage of a decided crimson ; Defiance, sepals reddish-crimson, 
corolla violet ; Display, sepals bright red, corolla deep rose ; 
Dr. Sankey, rich ruby red and dark glossy foliage ; Emperor, 
sepals bright red, corolla purple or maroon, excellent for 
baskets or pillars ; Fair Maid, sepals creamy-white, corolla 
carmine ; Fille dr l’Air, sepals bright red, corolla pure white, 
pyramidal habit ; Flocon de Neige, sepals carmine, corolla pure 
white ; General Roberts, crimson and purple, very fine ; Har- 
lequin, sepals rich carmine, corolla bluish-purple ; Lye’s excel- 
sior, sepals white, shaded with magenta, corolla carmine; Marik 
Comte, sepals and tube red, corolla deep violet, one of the 
best ; Monarch, tube and sepals bright red, corolla red, shaded 
with violet; Mr. H. Roberts, sepals soft rose, with a deeper 
shade in the corolla ; Parachute, sepals bright scarlet, corolla 
violet ; P. Radaelli, sepals red, corolla violet, striped rose ; 
President, sepals vermilion, corolla deep purple ; Princess 
Beatrice, tube and sepals pure white, corolla bright pink ; 
Rosa Bomieur, sepals blush-white, corolla rich rose ; Salopia. 
sepals crimson, corolla light purple ; Swanley Gem, sepals and 
tube scarlet, corolla rose ; Tournefort, sepals red, corolla 
white, striped red ; Tulip, sepals and tube deep crimson, 
corolla deep purple; White Souvenir de Chiswick, sepals 
and tube pure white, corolla rosy-pink. 

Doable-flowered. Aug. Flam eng, sepals red, corolla large, 
purple ; Augustin Hardy, sepals scarlet, corolla violet, fine ; 
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Fuchsia — continued . 

Ballet Girl, tube and sepals scarlet, corolla white, one of the 
best ; Beauty op Exeter, sepals red, with darker corolla ; Bore- 
atton, sepals scarlet or crimson, corolla purple ; Buffon, sepals 
scarlet, corolla rosy-white; Champion of the Wohi.d, sepals 
coral-red, corolla deep purple; Christoph e Colomb, sepals 
scarlet, well reflexea, corolla dark rosy-carmine, a grand 
variety ; Comte Leon Tolstoi, sepals red, corolla dark 
blue; Dorothy Fry, sepals crimson, corolla white, with 
crimson stamens, free ; Elizabeth Marshall, sepals scarlet, 
corolla white ; Emile Salle, sepals bright red, corolla 
white, splendid variety ; Fortuna, sepals crimson, corolla 
white, marked crimson at the base; General Sassier, 
sepals dark red, corolla deep violet ; Gustave Dors, sepals red 
and reflexed, corolla white ; La France, sepals bright red, 
reflexed, corolla bluish ; Louis Faucon, sepals scarlet, corolla 
purple ; Madame Bruant, sepals bright red, corolla light rose, 
free ; Merveille, sepals coral-red, corolla dark blue ; 
M. Hermitte, sepals reddish -crimson, corolla blue; Mrs. E. G. 
Hill, sepals dark red, corolla creamy- white, one of the best ; 
Phenomenal, sepals red, corolla rich violet, extra large; Rose 
Phenomenal, similar to Phenomenal, but with rose corolla ; 
Rosalie, sepals and tube crimson, corolla white; Senateur 
Bkrlbt, sepals bright carmine, corolla rich violet, large, fine 
form ; Serena, sepals and tube rosy -pink, corolla rose ; Thalia, 
sepals coral-crimson, corolla white and semi-double. 
FUCHSIA (of Swartz). A synonym of Schradera 
(which see). 

FUCHSIA, CALIFORNIAN. See Zauschneria 
califo raica. 

FUCHSIA-FLOWERED GOOSEBERRY. See 
Ribes spedoMum. 

FULCHIRONIA. A synonym of Phoenix (which 
see). 

FULLER'S HERE. See Saponaria. 

FUMAGO VAGANS. See Syrlnga Fungi. 

FUMARIA. Several sp ecies formerly classed here- 
under are now referred to Corydali*. 

FUMIGATING. In Fnmigators thero has been a 
marked advance of late years, rendering the process 
much easier of accomplishment, as well as more deadly to 
animal life. In place of Fnmigators made to burn tobacco- 
paper or rag, the honse is filled with vapour by means of a 
spirit-lamp fitted under a dish-like receptacle containing 
liquids. The vapour given off is far more deadly to insects 
and other animals than is tobacoo-smoke, and far less 
injurious to tender plants or foliage, the only exception in 
fruit houses being in the case of Muscat of Alexandria 
and Lady Downes Vines. These two varieties are 
frequently affected by vaporising insecticides. 

FUNGI. Of all pests these are the most complicated 
to the average gardener, as they are also the most 
numerous, ana the most disastrous and far-reaching in 
their effects. As a proof of this latter, one has but to 
instance the Sleeping Disease of Tomatoes ( Fusarium 
lycojaersxd ), of which so much has lately been heard, both 
in (Guernsey and in this country, where a whole season’s 
crop may have to be sacrificed owing to the seed having been 
obtained from a diseased source. To many gardeners the 
methods by which fungoid diseases are reproduced are 
absolutely unknown, and each visitations as Mildew of 
varions kinds are attributed to chance, or oftener to 
weather influences. Then there is a still larger section 
who regard such diseases as “not proven,” or their injurious 
properties as having been exaggerated. 

The gardener’s cnief difficulty with all Fungi is that his 
first acquaintance with any is usually when much mischief 
has been done. His first indications are when the Fungus 
has existed sufficiently long to produce outward character- 
istics — like the familiar Mildew on the Strawberry, the 
“Rust” on Chrysanthemum, or the Mushrooms on the 
roots of his orchard and landscape trees like Agaricus melleus 
(Armillaria mellea). Again, he does not seem able to 
reconcile the fact that such Fungi have forms of fruits, or 
spores, varying with the seasons ; each has its part to play 
in the reproduction, or it may be in the extension oi the 
infected area, of the species. Then there are certain small 
Fungi (called hetercecions) which require two plants — some- 
times of widely different natural orders — to complete the 
cycle. The Gooseberry Rust (Meidium grossularise ), whose 
orange-red patches are familiar upon the foliage and fruit 
of that plant, is but the Cluster-Cup stage of Puccinia 
Pringshexmiana, whose other stages are found upon Care x 
acuta and Caret » Coodenovx ; while the Rust found on the 
leaves and other parts of Barberries is likewise a stage 


Fungi — continued. 

in the life-history of a still more destructive Fungus known 
ns Wheat Rust ( Puccinia gra minis). These are only two 
familiar examples of heteroecious Fungi. 

Parasitic Fungi reproduce their kind in varions wavs. One 
of the commonest, however, is by means of fruits wnich are 
equivalent to the seeds of flowering plants, though differing 
from them in never enclosing an embryo, or young plant. 
They, moreover, are of more than one kind, eaoh, as 
previously stated, having a particular part to fulfil. The 
forms of fruits (or rather the appearance of the plants when 
Ruch fruits are ripe) with whion the gardener is familiar are 
the spring and summer ones. The winter fruit is absolutely 
unknown because, being a resting stage, it is passed in the 
soil, or it may be in the decaying parts of the plant, until 
the following season, when it resumes activity, and only 
needs to come in contact with a host-plant whose parts are 
favourable to its development, to commence again the cycle 
of life. The summer form of fruit is produced very rapidly, 
and as it is scattered so readily in varions ways, unless the 
surrounding plants of the same kind are protected in some 
way they are sure to fall victims. Thus it is that spraying 
with a fungicide a house of plants from which say one 
unhealthy one has been removed, is of the utmost value, as 
it renders the susceptible parts non-susceptible. In other 
words, the fruit which is carried — it may be on the leaves — 
will not germinate, even though the conditions generally are 
favourable. Still, with every precaution taken, so minute 
are the bodies responsible for reproduction, and so difficult 
is it to be certain that all parts of the plant liable to 
infestation are covered, that some of the summer fruits are 
likely to find a place and go on extending the disease. A 
second spraying in ten days or so might therefore be 
adopted. When, however, plants in houses or outside have 
been known to be attacked one season, it will usually pay 
to spray early in spring, even as a precautionary measure. 
Many gardeners omit to do this, wnich accounts possibly 
for tneir failure to battle with many a fungoid disease. 

A very popular notion prevails that once a plant attacked 
with Fungus dies, the trouble is at an end. This is, 
however, far from being the case, as the majority of the 
most troublesome diseases are tided over the resting period 
of the plant by the winter fruits already alluded to. For 
this reason the grower cannot be too particnlar in getting 
rid of every particle of rubbish — leaves, prunings, Ac. — by 
burning, returning the ashes to the soil. This will mini- 
mise considerably the trouble fiom such a source ; while, if 
it is possible to apply a dressing of lime in winter beneath 
trees so affected, this would further help the grower to 
battle with the disease. 

Other means of reproducing such diseasos of Parasitic 
Fnngi are by the mycelium, or vegetative part of the plant. 
For this reason where trees are attacked by Fnngi like 
Armillaria mellea, Trametes pint, Ac., the practice of 
isolating such by means of trenches is adopted. Hartig. in 
his excellent work upon “The Diseases of Trees,” says that 
if this is carefully carried out it is a certain preventive 
against the spread of the disease. 

Another most prolific source of reproduction is found in 
Sclerotia, which are produced by certain Fungi affecting 
Potatoes, Marrows, Beans, and many bulbous plants. As 
the name suggests, they consist of hard structures, which 
are of variable size, colour, and form. Frequently, how- 
ever, they are roundish or oval and black ; they are also 
numerous. It is within the last few years that Sclerotia 
in connection with several well-known fungoid diseases have 
been discovered — the Lily Disease for instance. In this 
Prof. Marshall Ward compares them to miee-dioppings, and 
suggests how readily they might be mistaken for “foreign 
bodies.” Then there is an extremely troublesome Fungns 
popularly called the Sclorotium disease ( Sclerotinus 
Sclerotiorum), which affects a host of plants, the Sclerotia 
being of large size. Burning those affected is all that can 
be done. 

Sclerotia are sometimes found only in dead plants ; at 
others only in living ones. In no case, however, do they 
resume activity until the host-plant itself is well advanced. 
Usually they rest in the soil through the winter, the hard, 
outer coat serving to protect the soft, inner contents of 
felted mycelium from frost and cold. 

Mention has already been made of the desirability of 
collecting and burning all rubbish, such as leaves and 
prunings ; fallen fruits should be included in the same 
category. Cuttings from plants infested with Fnngi should 
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Fungi — continued. 

never be taken, and seeds from a similar source are also to 
be avoided. Some varieties of vegetables and fruits have 
proved themselves if not exactly disease -proof, at least 
partially resistant, and all the principal nurserymen may be 
relied npon to supply them. Potatoes have been vastly 
improved in constitutional vigour. Unfortunately, some of 
our finest hardy fruits have proved less capable of resisting 
disease than others. Cox’s Orange Pippin cankers badly 
despite every care in its cultivation. Another factor for the 
practical gardener to consider is the question of cropping. 
The practice of growing the same crop, or even one liable to 
similar diseases, year after year, on tne same spot, is to be 
condemned, as the cultivator’s trouble is only increased. 
Too little attention is also paid to fruit and other recep- 
tacles, and by this means it is quite possible to introduce a 
most troublesome disease into an area that previously 
boasted an immunity therefrom. ( See also Fungicide.) 

FUNGICIDE. A preparation which is used in order to 
combat certain diseases due to parasitic fungi. It is only 
within reoent years that anything like a flood of light has 
been thrown upon the destructive diseases attributed to 
such fungi, though from Berkeley’s time, at any rate, it 
has been known that sulphur, in some form or other, was 
useful as a Fungicide. Some of the more important Fungi- 
cides are here enumerated: 

Ammoniac al Solution of Copper Carbonate. This is 
one of the most useful of Fungicides, as it is clear, and 
besides being easy of application, it may be applied to 
fruit crops right up to tne ripening stage, whioh in the 
case of some Fungicides — Bordeaux Mixture for instance 
— it would be unwise to do. Unlike Bordeaux Mixture, this 
solution does not disfigure the plants on which it is used. In 
the case of ornamental -foliaged subjects which are required 
for market or for decorative use in the house, this is 
important. A very good formula is that given by Mr. 
Clarence Weed, who has used it very successfully m the 
case of Apple Scab, Mildews. &o. s 


Carbonate of Copper 4oz. 

Strong Ammonia Agal. 

Water 45gals. 


Mix tho carbonate of copper with sufficient water to form 
a paste, then add to the ammonia. 

Bordeaux Mixture. This is probably the best of all 
Fungicides, and its merits have already been dealt with 
under the heading here adopted. What is known as the 
fifty -gallon formula is the safest to use upon such plants as 
Potatoes. Apples, PeartL Plums, and Gooseberries. In the 
case of tender fruits like Peaches and Nectarines it will 
be advisable to increase the quantity of quicklime, and 
add a further ten gallons of water, making sixty in all. 

Condt’s Fluid. In the case of Busts, such as the 
destructive Puccinia hieracii , found upon Chrysanthemums, 
and the better known Carnation Bust, a weak solution of 
this has been found most beneficial. 

Copper Sulphate Solution. This is only suitable 
as a winter dressing for plants known to have been infested. 
Vines, fruit trees, and the walls of houses should be sprayed 
with the mixture, with a view to destroying the resting 
spores of oertain fungi. 

Copper Sulphate lib. 

Water 25gals. 

This should be prepared in a wooden vessel, and the 
copper sulphate be suspended in the manner suggested in 
the case of Bordeaux Mixture. 


Flowers of Sulphur. This well - known house- . 
hold preparation was formerly much in vogue with 
rosarians against Mildew, but now it has been practically 
superseded by Liver of Sulphur, described below. It should 
be dusted on plants infested with Mildew in the early 
morning, when they are damp from the dews. 

Liver of Sulphur, or Potassium Sulphide. This is 
an excellent and safe Fungicide, but to yield the best results 
it should be sprayed on as soon as possible after preparation. 


Potassium Sulphide loz. 

Water 3gals. 


The potassium readily dissolves in a little hot water. 
For Mildews and oertain Busts it is of great value. 


Sterilisation. This method is employed in the case of 
Smuts of Cereals, and consists in steeping the seed in a 
solution of copper Bulphate. 

Copper Sulphate Alb. 

Hot Water 12gala 


Fungicide — continued. 

The seed should bo steeped in this from twelve to fourteen 
hours, then taken out ana allowed to drain. Another plan 
is that known as Jensen’s process, which consists in 
placing the seed in a suitable receptacle, and then plunging 
it several times in hot water. This will not injure the 
germinating power of the Beed, but is fatal to the fungi 
spores. The water at the first dipping should not exceed 
a temperature of 120deg. Fahr., and at the second and 
subsequent dippings 132aeg. Fahr. must not be exceeded. 
A few seconds will be sufficient for each immersion, and 
the water should be allowed to drain away before each 
plunging of the receptacle. Finally the seed should be 
spread out and allowed to dry. A method of sterilisation 
of the soil in the case of Finger-and-Toe has already 
been described under that heading. 

M oides are only useful when employed in combination 
9 careful removing and burning of infested branches, 
shoots, fallen leaves, Ac. To consign these to the garden 
rubbish-heap without resorting to burning is to increase 
the trouble considerably. The subject of Spraying Machines 
will be dealt with under that heading. 

FU N IUM FUJFEBUM. A synonym of Fnrcrsea 
glg&ntea (which see). 

FUNKIA. Stn. Libertia (of Dnmortier). Including 
Niobe. Perianth funnel-shaped, with six lobes ; stamens 
six, affixed to the tube, or nypogynous, declinate ; shape 
simple, tall, leafless. Leaves radical, petiolate, ample. 

F. alba (white). A synonym of F. subcordata. 

F. albo-marglnata (white-margined). A synonym of F. landfolia. 
F. ocernloa (blue). A synonym of F. ovata. 

F. CUOUllata (hooded). A synonym of F. Sieboldiana. 

F. grandiflora is a form of F. subcordata. 

F. SieboldiL Of this species there is a variety having the 
leaves margined with yellow. 

F. nndulata (wavy). A synonym of F. landfolia. 

FUBCBJEA. Stn. Funium. According to J. G. 
Baker, this genus comprises about seventeen species, all 
natives of tropical America. Flowers greenish-white, 
loosely paniculate, often replaced by bulbils (from which 
the plants may be propagated) ; perianth rotate, the tube 
short, cylindrical, the segments oblong, sub-equal, 
spreading horizontally ; stamens short, attached to the 
throat of the perianth tube j filaments erect. Leaves 
densely rosnlate, usually rigid, spiny -pointed and ed^ed 
with spines. The leaves of F, gigantea yield an excellent 
fibre. To the species described on pp. §7-8, Vol. II., the 
following should be added: 

F. albispina (white-spined). Jl. white, tinged with green, 
solitary, pendulous ; inner perianth segments jin. long ; panicle 
rhomboid, the central branches 6in. to 8in. long ; peduncle 5ft. 
long. November. 1. fifteen to twenty in a sessile rosette, lit. 
to ljft. long. 2in. broad ; marginal prickles greenish-white, 
deltoid. Probably Central America, about 1892. 

F« Linden! (Linden’s). This is a form of F. cubensis , differing 
mainly in having handsomely variegated leaves. 1869. 
(L H. n. a, 1. 186.) 

F. pnbesoena (downy). Jl., perianth segments greenish-white, 
above lin. long, £in. to fin. broad ; panicle five times as long as 
the peduncle ; peduncle rather longer than the leaves. 1. about 
thirty, lanceolate, rigid, not wavy, aft. long. 2iin. broad, pungent, 
tipped and armed with distant, medium-sized spines. Tropical 
America, 1892. Plant steraless. (B. M. 7250.) 

F. Ro’exUl (Roezl’s). A synonym of F. Bedinghausii. 

F. strlota (erect). JL, perianth segments lin. long; peduncle 
with panicle 8ft. to 9ft. long. 1. about thirty in a rosette, 
lanceolate, bright green, 2ft. to 2}ft. long, 2in. to 24 in. broad, 
so deeply channelled as to be almost triquetrous above the 
middle, and having large, distant prickles. 1868. 

F. Watsoniana (Watson’s).* 1. tufted, spreading, as long as a 
man’s arm, 24 in. wide, convolute when young, bluish-green, with 
alternate bands of creamy variegation : margins undulated, with 
minute spines at distant intervals. 1896. A beautiful plant. 
(Q. C. 1898, i., pp. 242-3, f. 90.) 

FU8ABIUM I* Y COPEBSICI. See Bleeping 
Disease of Tomatoes. 

FUSCESCENT. Slightly fnscous. 

FUSCOUS. Greyish -brown. 

FUSICLADIUM DENDBITTCUM and F. 
FYBINUM. See Apple and Fear Scab in 

present volume. 

FUSSIA. A synonym of Aira (which see). 

FUSTIC-TBEE. See Chlorophora tinctoria. 


* 
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GABEBTXA. A synonym of Grammatopliylliuii 

(which see). 

GXBTNEEA. The two a pecies described under this 
heading belong to Hiptag* (which see). 

GAGEA. Syn. Ornithoxanthum. To the species 
described on p. 39, Vol. Ii., the following ahould be 
added : 

G, arvensls (field- loving). A synonym of G. stellai'is. 

G. lutea. The correct name is G. fascicularis. 

G. stellaris (star-like), fl. yellow, disposed in a corymbiform 
raceme; perianth segments lanceolate. March and April. 

radical ones two, linear, obtuse, channelled and recurved ; 
floral ones opposite, lanceolate. Europe. Syn. G. arvensis. 

G, stenopetala. The correct name is G. bract eola ris. 

GAHNIA (called after H. Gahn, a Swedish botanist 
of the eighteenth century). Syn. Psittacoschcenus. Ord. 
Cyperaceae. A genus embracing about a score species of 
stove or greenhouse, perennial herbs, mostly Australian, 
a few inhabiting New Zealand, New Caledonia, the 
Malayan Archipelago, South China, and the South Pacific 
Islands. Spikelets blackish or brown, often two-flowered ; 
glumes many ; hypogynous bristles none ; stamens three to 
six ; panicle ample and loose or narrow and spike-like. 
Nut reddish-fuscous, whitish, or black, ovoid, obovoid, or 
sub-fusiform. Leaves usually long, terete, with a long, 
subulate acumen. It is doubtful whether the plant here 
described is the true G. aspera. For culture, see 
Cyperus. 

G. aspera (rough), yf., spikelets whitish-yellow ; inflorescence 
terminal. Jr. reddish-yellow. 1. bright green, channelled, wavy, 
lanceolate. Fiji, 1887. An ornamental plant, of Arundo-like 
habit. 

GAXUaARDXA. Syns. Calonnea , Galardia , Viryilia. 
About eight species are comprised in this genus. 

This is another of the flowers which the florist has taken 
in hand with excellent results, and the perennial Blanket 
Flowers (Fig. 3SG), as they are sometimes called, are 
amongst the most valuable flowers from early summer 



Fig. 386. Florists’ Gaillardias. 
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Gaillardla — continued. 

till late autumn. They are very effective when planted in 
bold groups in the border; while even as bedding plants 
they have few superiors when pegged down 1ft. or so 
apart. In hot, dry summers they are amongst the com- 
paratively few subjects which are not injuriously affected. 
They have few enemies, and may be readily preserved 
for years if covered with some light litter before severe 
weather sets in. For supplying cut-flower material, they 
are also valuable. A deeply -worked but light and rich 
soil suits them best, and they should be planted in spring. 
There are both single and double varieties, the former 
being the more decorative, but the latter prove the more 
useful for cutting. 

Varieties. These are numerous, but mostly some shade 
of crimson, red, or yellow. Some good ones are : 

Addison, Bassanio, Charles Kingsley, Ellen Terry, 

General Symons, Hypatia, James Kelway, Ladas, Lanuport 

Wonder, Lord Methuen, Lord Rosebery, Mr. Pitcher, 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, Primrose Dame, Rubinstein, 

St. Blaise, Splkndidissima Plena, Vivian Grey, W. B. 

Child, William Kelway, and William Rolfe. 

O A1A CTIA (from gala , milk ; in allusion to the 
milky juice of some of the species). Including Collsea 
and Sweet ia (of De Candolle). Ord. Leguminosse. A genua 
embracing about forty -five species of stove, greenhouse, or 
hardy, prostrate or twining herbs or erect shrubs, all 
American, allied to Camptosema. Several of them have 
been introduced, but they are probably no longer grown. 

GALACTXTXSS. Syn. Lupsia. G. australis has been 
introduced, but is probably lost to cultivation. 

GAIbANGA. a synonym of Alpinia (which see). 

G Ala AN G AlaXS . See Keempferia Galanga. 

GAIiANTHUS. This genus consists of about half- 
a-dozen species, confined to Europe and Western Asia. 
Flower generally solitary, cernuous ; spathe usually simple ; 
perianth tube none, the outer segments oblong-spathulate, 
the inner ones much shorter^ obovate, emarginate, stiffly 
erect ; stamens epigynous ; filaments very short. Leaves 
two or three, lorate. Rootstock a tunicated bulb, one tunic 
wrapped tightly round the base of the stem and leaves. 
A number of plants that have been described as species 
are now regarded as mere forms of G. nivalis. 

Snowdrops are amongst the most appreciated of hardy 
bulbs, though it is the spring- rather than the late-flowering 
kinds, like G. nivalis octobrensis , which are known. They 
may be employed in a variety of ways— in the border, on 
the rockery, in the beds, and in the grass. The last is the 
most natural method of all, and when grown thus the 
refined beauty of the flowers is seen to the greatest 
advantage. The bulbs should bo planted in autumn, and 
2in. deep, and unless there is some good reason for it they 
should not be disturbed very frequently. Propagation may 
be effected by seeds sown as soon as procurable in light, 
sandy soil, in boxes ; or they may be divided just after 
flowering and immediately replanted. The autumnal lands, 
like the one above-named, Rachelse , Olgse, corcyrensis , 
cilicicus, and Cassala. are not as vigorous as their spring 
relatives, but nevertheless are well worth attention by 
the cultivator of hardy bulbs. 

Sparrows prove troublesome m almost ail gardens ; but 
they may be prevented from doing much damage if black 
thread be stretched across the beds or borders. The greatest 
enemy of the Snowdrop cultivator is, however, a species of 
Mildew due to Sclerotinia galanthina , which causes the 
plants to rot away very suddenly and mysteriously, as the 
foliage shows no sign as a rule of weakness. If, however, 
disease be suspected, the foliage and bulbs had better be 
examined, when probably a greyish mould will be discovered 
npon the former. Later in spring both foliage and bulbs 
will be found to be covered with the black bodies known 
as sclerotia. When this is the case, such bulbs should 
be burned, and fresh positions given them. Whenever 
bulbs suddenly cease to flower without any apparent cause, 
the disease should be suspected, and measures be taken to 
prevent it from spreading. It would also be advisable to 
lift any bulbs in the vicinity and well dust them with 
powdered sulphur, replanting them in fresh quarters. 

A species of Rhizoglyphus , popularly known as Bulb 
Mite, also proves troublesome to Snowdrops, and badly- 
affected bulbs should be destroyed, as the Mites are with 
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difficulty reached, feeding as they do in the folds of the 

bulbs. 

To the species, &c., described on p. 41, Vol. II., the 

following should be added : 

G. Allent (Allen's). A synonym of G. nivalis caucasicus. 

G. byxantinua (Byzantine). Jl., outer perianth segments Jin. 
long ; inner ones marked with green as in G. plicatus ; scape 
slender, 6in. long. February. 1. shorter than the scape when 
flowering, glaucous, broadly channelled as in G. Elvxsxi. Bulb 
medium-sized, globose. Habitat not recorded, 1893. 

G. oHloioua (Cilician) * This is closely allied to G. Fosteri, but 
differs in its less robust habit, much narrower leaves, and in the 
absence of the large green blotch on the lower half of the inner 
perianth segments, while the green glaucous line found upon the 
centre of the leaves of Snowdrops generally is absent. Cilician 
Taurus, 1897. 

G. Klwesil Caasala* has larger flowers than the type, with 
a blotch on the three inner perianth segments, the basal one 
being conjoined. 

G. K. globoana (globular). Jl. frequently two ; perianth limb 
globose ; outer segments very broad. 1887. (Gn. 1887, i., p. 393, 
under name of G. jlobosus.) 

G. X. robnstni (robust). A very robust variety, with a large 
bulb, and thick, glaucous leaves. Asia Minor, 1893. 

G. X. unguleulariB (clawed). A variety of erect habit, and 
easily distinguished from the type by its claw-like segments. 
Asia Minor, 1894. 

G. K. Whittallii (Whifctall’s)* A distinct early-flowering variety, 
with large blossoms. 1898. 

G. Foaterl (Foster’s).* JL white ; outer, segments convex on the 
back, lin. to ljin. long; Inner ones obovate-cuneate, with a 
large green blotch on the lower half ; spathe-valve green, linear- 
convolute, 2in. long ; peduncle slender, shorter than the leaves. 
Febr uary. 1. bright green, 6in. long, lin. broad. Asia Minor, 

G. globoaus (globular). A form of G. Elteesii. 

G. gracilis (slender). JL having a large green blotch at the base 
of the inner perianth segments, the outer ones Jin. long ; scape 
overtopping the leaves. March. L glaucous, the edges not 
reflexed. Bulb small, globose. Bulgaria, 1893. Allied to 
G. Elwesii. 

O. gnmdiflorui (large-flowered).* Jl. resembling those of the 
large forms of G. nivalis. 1. having a recurved edge, very 
glaucous beneath. Bulb very large, globose. Habit very robust. 
Origin uncertain; perhaps a hybrid. 1893. Syn. G. maximus. 

G. Ikarlse (Icarian) JL, inner perianth segments quadrate, 
with crisped edges as In G. Ehcesii , and the single apical blotch 
as in G. nivalis ; scape 7in. to 8in. long. 1. bright green, lorate, 
Jin. to Jin. broad, the margins not recurved. Nikaria tthe 
classical Icaria), 1893. 

G. latifolins (broad-leaved). Jl., outer segments oblong-spathu- 
late, Jin. to Jin. long ; inner ones with only a green patch 
round the sinus; anthers nan — * V * ‘ 

February and March, t Jin. 
down the centre. Bulb lin. in 
1879, t 32c, 1881, p. 404, f. 80 ; 

G. matlmni (largest). A synonym of G. grandijlonts. 

G. Nfteana (Nikarian) A late-flowering Snowdrop, with broad, 
short foliage ; probably identical with G. Ikarux. 1897. 

G. nivalis Atkinsl (Atkins’s). A large-flowered garden variety. 
1891. 

G. n. Caucasians (Caucasian). Jl., outer segments pure white, 
broader, more convex on the back, and with a narrower claw, 
than in the genuine Q. nivalis , Jin. to lin. long, the inner ones 
obovate-cuneate, with a deep notch and two erect, rounded 
lobes, only marked green outside in a horse-shoe patch round 
the notch, but within streaked with green and white more than 
half-way down. Syn. G. AUeni. The garden varieties lati/olius 
(- Rvdoutei) and virescens belong to this sub-species. 

G. n. ooroyrexisis (Corfu). A small variety. 

G. n. o. prteooz (early). This is an early-flowering form, with 
broader leaves. 

G. n. Il ls (Blsa's). This variety is nearly allied to G. n. corcy- 
rensis, but has larger flowers and stouter leaves. November to 
March. Mount Athos, Macedonia, 1891. 

G. n. lntesoens (yellowish). Jl. having the inner segments 
tipped with yellow instead of green, and a yellowish ovary. 

G. n. populiformia (cup-shaped), Jl. having the inner segments 
plain white and nearly as long as the outer ones. 

G. n. Rachelse (Rachel’s). * This resembles Elites, but is more 
robust and has larger flowers. October and November. Mount 
Hyiuettus, 1891. 

G. n. Soharloki (Scharlok’s). This form has two long, 
herbaceous spathe- valves, sometimes two flowers, and a green 
spot at the tip of each outer segment. 1888. The name is some- 
times mis-spelt Sharlocki and Shaylockii. 


Galanthua — continued. 

G. n. serotinus (late). An autumn-flowering variety. 1888. 
Other varieties of G. nivalis are : MelviUet, almost identical 
with lmperati ; and octobrtnsis, flowering in October. 

G. Olgas (Queen Olga's) Jl., outer segments oblong-unguiculate, 
about lin. long, Jin. to Jin. broad; inner ones half as long, plain 
white, with rounded lobes. October. 1. 6in. to 8in. long, Jin. 
broad, simply channelled, glaucous, especially beneath. Greece, 

G. Perrjri (Perry's) Jl., outer perianth segments gin. to Jin. 
long, the inner ones deeply emarginate, with a green, horse-shoe 
mark at the apical sinus ; scape 5in. to 6in. long. 1. 2in. long, 
Jin. broad. Bulb lin. in diameter. 1893. Intermediate between 
G. caucasicus and G. lati/olius. 

O. umbrlous (Umbrian) A synonym of G. nivalis lmperati. 

GALAPEE-TBEE. See Soiadophyllum Brownii. 

Q ALAB DIA. A synonym of Gaillardia (which 

see). 

GAXATEA. A synonym of Eleutherlne (which 

see). 

GALAXIA. Of this genus there are but two species 
— those described on p. 41, Vol. II. Stamens inserted at 
the throat of the perianth tube, the filaments connate in 
a cylindrical column. 

G. ovata grandiflora (large-flowered). Jl. ljin. in diameter 
when fully expanded (in the type they are only lin. across). 
(A B. R. 164 and B. M. 1208, unc ler name of G. grandijtora.) 

GAliEA. A helmet or hood ; a helmet-shaped sepal 
or petal ; hence Galeate, helmet-shaped. 

GALEANDBA. Syn. Corydandra. To the species 
and varieties described on pp. 41-2, Vol. II., the following 
should be added : 



G. Bauerl (Bauer's) Jl. brownish-green, in drooping racemes ; 
lip with purple front portion, and white outside. June to 
August. i. lance-shaped, three-nerved. South Mexico, Ac. ‘See 
Fig. 387. (Bot. Reg. 1840, t. 49.) 

G. Bauerl (of Lindley) A synonym of G. Batctnanni. 

G. Claesil (Claes'l Jl. about 2in. across, six to eight in a 
drooping raceme about 9in. long ; sepals and petals brown ; lip 
rosy. T bluish-green. Pseudo-bulbs slender, about 1ft. long. 
Brazil, 1893. Allied to G. viUosa. (L., t. 39L) 

G. d’Eeeagnolleana (Baron d’Escagnolle’s) Jl., sepals and 
petals brownish-ochre ; lip white and sulphur, the median lobe 
marked with dark purple; spur funnel-shaped. 1. narrow- 
lanceolate, acuminate. Para, 1887. Allied to G . Baueri lutea. 
(I. H. ser. v., t. 22.) 

G. Pevonlana Delphina. Jl., sepals And petals reddish-brown, 
margined yellowish, lanceolate, acute; lip white, veined purple, 
large. Venezuela, 1887. A distinct variety, slenderer in all 
its parts than the type. (L., t. 80.) 

G. flaveola (yellowish) Jl., sepals and petals yellowish, tinted 
sepia, lanceolate, acuminate; lip yellow, dotted hyaline-purple ; 
apienjus of the anther having a black, anchor-like, terminal 


rowea suaaemy to an acute point, 
to lin. broad, simply channelled 
diameter. Caucasus, 1868. (G. C. 
R. G. 1868, t. 578, f. 1.) 
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process; raceme eight-flowered. 1. cnneafce, linear, acuminate, 
lin. broad, the uppermost ones smaller. Stem more than 9in. 
long. Venezuela, 1887. 



GAXEDUFA. A simony m of Fongamla (which *ee). 

GAXEGA. To the species, &c., described on p. 42, 
Vol. II., the following should be added. Several plants 
that were formerly included hereunder are now referred to 

Tephrosia. 

G. biloba (two-lobed). A form of G. ojficinalis, with pretty, 
bluish-lilac flowers. 

G. ofttcinalla aftioana (African), fl. purplish ; racemes longer 
than in the type. /. broader and more obtuse. 

G. o. alba (white).* A pretty variety bearing pure white flowers 
and growing 3£ft. to 4ft. 

G. o. bicolor (two-coloured). A garden variety with blue and 
white flowers. 

G. o. oompaota (compact).* The flowers of this variety are of 
a delicate lilac. 3ft. 

G. tricolor (three-colouredX A synonym of G. ojfidnalis. 
(H. K. F., fc. 185.) 

GAEEOEA. Syns. Cyrtosia, Hxmatorohis , Ledgeria , 
Pogochilus. Flowers mediocre or rather large ; lip sessile 
at the base of the column, broad, concave. 
GAEINSOGEA. Included under Txidax (which see). 
GALIPEA. G. trifoliata furnishes the Angostura-bark 
of commerce. G. heterophylla , G. macrophylla , and G. odora- 
tissima are now classed under Cusp aria. 

GALL MIDGES. See Cecidomyia. 

GALTONIA. This genus now embraces three species. 
Flowers white, showy, in a long, loose raceme ; perianth 
tube rather broad, rounded at base, the lobes as long as 
the tube, spreading ; stamens six, affixed to the throat 
or tube, shorter than the lobes; scape simple, leafless. 
Leaves few, radical. 

G. candicans will not thrive outside, except the position 
be a sunny one and the soil light, rich, ana well drained. 
In such favoured spots, however, it makes a splendid 
show, and associated with early Gladioli a nice effect 
is created. In Guernsey the plants are seen to perfection. 
They may be planted in either antumn or soring, the 
latter for preference, and the bulbs should be buried 
some 6in. or 7in. Once planted, they should not be 
frequently interfered with, as thoy resent such treatment. 
Potted up for the conservatory or for the greenhouse they 
are excellent, and may be had in flower either early or 
late in the year. Bulbs so treated should, however, be 
returned to the borders. Seeds should be sown in March. 

To the species described on p. 43, Vol. II., the following 
should be added : 

G. olavata (club-shaped), fl. scentless, arranged in a lax raceme ; 
perianth tube clavate, about lin. long, the segments lin. long, 
oblong, obtnse; peduncle 2ft. high. Autumn. 1. six or eight, 
sessile, lanceolate, glabrous, glaucous-green, 2ft. long. 1879. An 
unattractive plant. (B. M. 6885.) 

G. princeps-candioans (hybrid). A garden hybrid between 
the two species indicated in the name. 1899. 

GAI>VANIA. A synonym of Falicourea (which 
see). 

GAMMA MOTH, or SIEVE B T MOTH. See 
Flnala. 

GAMOEEPIS (from gameo , to marry or unite, and 
lepis , a scale ; in allusion to the connate involuoral scales). 
Ord. Composite. A genus embracing about a dozen 
species of greenhouse or half-hardy shrubs or rarely herbs, 
natives of South Africa, only differing from Euryops in 
having no pappus. G. annua requires the ordinary treat- 
ment of half -hard y annuals. For culture of tho other 
species in cultivation, see Otfionna. 

G. annua (annualX* fl. -heads bright yellow or orange ; involucral 
bracts ten to fifteen. 1. lin. to liin. long, pinnati-partite ; lobes 
five to seven on each side, iin. to Jin. long, linear, entire or with 
one or two lobules. Branches flexuous. h. 3in. to lOin. A slender, 
wiry, glabrous, mostly branching annual. Syn. G. Tagetes. 

G. enryopoides (Eury ops-like). Jl. -heads yellow, borne on 
peduncles 2in. to 4in. long. 1. crowded, lin. to l£in. long, mostly 
trifid to the middle (some entire) ; lobes about iin. long, linear, 
concave, thickish, subacute. A. 2ft. 1863. An erect, leafy 
bosh, with the aspect of Euryops abrotani/oiia. (B. M. 6249.) 
G. Tagetes (TagetesX A synonym of G. annua. 


GAMOPETAEOU8. The same as Monopetalous. 
Having the petals more or less joined, so as to form a 
tube or cup. 

GAM0FEEXX8. A synonym of Gastrodia (which 
see). 

GAHTMEDE8. Included under Narcissus (which 

see). 

GABCXXIA. Syn. Brindonia. Of the throe dozen 
species embraced in this genus, seven are tropical African, 
and the remainder are found in tropical Asia ana 
Polynesia. Flowers polygamous; sepals and petals four 
or five each, the former decussate, tne latter imbricated. 
To the species described on p. 43, Vol. II., the following 
should be added : 

G. Hanburyl (Banbury’s). males axillary, solitary or in 
groups of three to six. on pedicels tin. to tin. long ; females 
solitary, axillary, much larger than the males, fr. spherical, 
larger than that of G. Morelia. 1. more ovate in form and some- 
times 7in. long and 4in. wide. h. 30ft. to 60ft. Cochin-China, Ac. 
This is one of the species producing gamboge. 

G. ovalifolia (oval-leaved). A synonym of Xanthochymus ovali- 
folius. 

G. Xanthoohymus. A synonym of Xanthochymus pictorius. 

GABDEN. By far the larger number of Gardens 
met with are those attached to villas, and nsnally the 
space at command is not well utilised. It has now 
become a recognised thing to Bet apart the ground 
found behind most dwelling-houses entirely for tho 
cultivation of flowers, as vegetables may now be obtained 
so cheaply that in small quantities they are not worth 
growing. 

The designs given may readily bo followed by tho 
amateur, without tho aid of costly tools or the experience 
of a skilled workman. To take the simplest form 
(Fig. 388) * Set out the border about 3ft. wide along 
one side of the Garden, and line it up with od^e- 
tiles, bricks, or even a boarded edge ; from this line 
measure 2ft. 6in. for the gravel path, and at several 
intervals place some small stakes. Now pass a line of 
string along these stakes, which will form the boundary 
of the lawn. Next set out the centre flower-bed, which 
is arranged after the shape of a Maltese cross. To do 
this, drive some small stakes at the four extreme corners, 
as shown by the black dots (Fig. 388). Then measure 
and stake out the inside square, and place stakes (as 
illustrated by the black dots) for the comers of the 
figures. Now if some twine is passed from stake to 
stake (as shown by the dotted lines), the outline of the 
figure is at once obtained. 

Inf ormation on the making of Lawns will be found under 
that heading in Vol. II., as well a*te little later on in the 
present volume. 

A summer arbour may be fixed in one corner, which 
should be the shadiest of the four comers. Fig. 389 is a 
cross-soction of the ground showing the level of the path, 
lawn, and flower-bed. A . , , . 

Fig. 390 illustrates a design where the central bed is a 
diamond shape, surrounded with a grass lawn, which is 
edged with a rockery-work border 3ft. wide. This is a very 
suitable plaoe for the cultivation of Ferns, &o. At the end 
of the lawn, a space about 6ft. or 8ft. wide may be left for 
division between a summer arbour and a greenhouse. 
Fig. 391 shows the relative heights of rookery, lawn, and 
flower-bed, the setting out of which may be done by 
arranging string- lines on stakes, to represent the dotted 
lineB Bhown in Fig. 390. , . , 

Fig. 392 is a simple design, formed with a centro bed 
supported by two orescent - shaped beds, which are 
surrounded with a lawn and edged with a border 3ft. wide. 
In thi « case the principal part of the work is to lay the 
lawn and set out the beds, as there is no high elevation of 
the border. The beds are struck out by placing a stake 
at A (Fig. 392), and with a length of string equal to the 
radius of the circle required, and a sharp-pointed stick 
tied in, mark out the circle in the soil. The centres for 
striking out the crescents are given in the illustrations, the 
work being performed as above. A summer arbour occupies 
the central position at the end of the Garden. Fig. 393 
shows the relative heights. 

In Fig. 394 a design is introduced in which more ground 
is devoted to the flowers and less to the lawn. The border 
is 3ft. wide, edged with tile, wood, or bricks ; the mam 
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path is 2ft. Gin. wide, and gravelled. The dimensions of 
the beds mnst be arranged according to the space at dis- 
posal, but roughly the Garden should be divided into 
about three equal lengths. The method of striking out 
the beds may be seen in Fig. 394, where the centres for the 
various circles are shown by black dots. An improvised 
wooden trammel, with a shifting point, is useful for setting 
out. At one end of the Garden a greenhouse and summer 
arbodr are arranged. Fig. 395 illustrates the relative 
heights. 

Fig. 396 illustrates a very stylish design — easily con- 
structed, and not expensive to stock. The centre bed is 
about 10ft. in diameter, cut in the lawn ; the side borders 
are 2ft. 6in. wide ; and at each corner of the lawn are 
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covering of 6in. or so of soil answer well for plants, and 
afford good drainage. The face may be made of about 
every conceivable, kind of material, such as broken pipes, 
engine-clinkers, pieces of rough stone, brick-clinker, brick - 
ends, limestone, large pebbles, spar, <feo. ; and the larger 
the variety the better the appearance obtained. Butt 
ends of trees, dug after the trunk is felled, can always 
be introduced with advantage, as, for instance, in place 
of the pedestal vases. 

In all of the accompanying designs it is possible to fix 
a straight line for drying clothes the entire length of the 
Garden, without coming in contact with the various flower- 
beds, &c., a point which will no doubt greatly recommend 
itself where the laundry work is performed at home. 



Figs. 388 and 389. 
Design for Small Garden. 


Figs. 390 and 391. 
Design for Small Garden. 


Figs. 392 and 393. 
Design for Small Garden. 


placed pedestal flower- vases (Fig. 400). The central 
position at the end of the Garden is occupied by a 
rustic summer-house. Fig. 397 illustrat3s the relative 
heights. 

Fig. 398 contains a large proportion of rockery, and is 
most suitable for those who prefer a rugged to a more 
formal appearance in their Gardens. The side rockery 
is 3ft. wide, whilst the two circular rockeries are about 
10ft. in diameter and 4ft. high at the apex. At each 
corner of the lawn a pedestal vase (Fig. 400) may be 
placed, filled with Pelargoniums, &c., and a number of 
creepers to come down the sides. A summer arbour or 
greenhouse may be placed at the end. Fig. 399 shows the 
relative heights. 

In making the rockery-work, cinder-ashes, brick-rubbish, 
Ac., are always available for the bottom, and with a 


In each of the illustrations the dwelling-house is 
presumed to be at the lower end of the drawing, where 
the thick dotted line crosses. 

When the villa is semi-detached, the rule is for a strip 
of land to run back from the honse a certain distance. 
This strip, termed a Garden, is often the same width as 
the house, and enclosed by a wall on each side, which 
separates it from Gardens of similar size belonging to 
neighbours. Fig. 401 illustrates a Garden of this descrip- 
tion, which must be laid out on somewhat simple lines, as 
space will not permit of anything elaborate, nor would any 
elaborate style appear to advantage in such a small area. 
However, before any planting is done, the drainage ought 
to be made good if at all defective, Rid the soil of the beds 
and borders rendered suitable for the reception of the 
plants. If the soil be of a heavy character, road sweepings 
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or scrapings, fine ashes, or any good material that will 
assist in making the soil more porous, will be very bene- 
ficial. Again, if the soil be poor and hungry, a liberal 
application of manure, dug or trenched deeply in, will be 
necessary : otherwise the plants would languish. 

Having prepared the soil, the walks should be made. 
This consists m excavating the soil from 8in. to lOin. deep, 
and the reauisite width, then filling in to a depth of about 
6in. with oroken bricks, clinkers, or rough stones. Over 
this there should be laid 2in. or 3in. of rough gravel, and 
on that, again, an inch of fine or sifted gravel, making all 
firm, and placing it so that the walk, when complete, is 
highest or rounded in the centre, and gently sloping to the 
sides. Such a walk is dry both summer and winter, and 


Garden — continued. 

a good sward is most qnickly obtained if sown in the spring. 
As the voung sward grows, it should be kept mown and 
well rolled. All Daisies and Dandelions should be drawn 
out immediately they are observed. In fact, any very 
coarse -growing plant that may appear is best removed at 
once. 

The planting of the Garden will depend in a great measure 
upon the taste of the owner, but not a little also upon the 
extent of his pocket. Dealing with Fig. 401, Cordon fruit- 
trees would succeed if planted in tho border a, and trained 
up tho sides of the house, unless the aspect were due north. 
It the aspect were south or south-west, Peaches and 
Nectarines would answer if desired, trained as fan-trees. 
On the other hand, the following climbers would be very 




Figs. 394 and Z9S. Figs. 396 and 397. Figs. 398 and 399. 

Design for Small Garden. Design for Small Garden. Design for Small Garden. 


amply repays the extra labour and expense incurred. 
Occasionally the walks are edged with strips of oak board, 
firmly secured to oak posts driven behind them. The oak 
posts and boards are nearly level with the surface of the 
lawn or grass edging. The advantages of such an edging 
are that the verges of the grass are always in place, there 
is no trouble in cutting them, and the sides always look 
neat and trim. 

The next operation is the making of the lawn. This 
should be levelled and made thoroughly firm in every part. 
Unless made firm, portions will sink, and the surface 
become uneven later on. The beds, of course, would be 
marked out and made before. After having made the 
surface perfectly level, sow the seed thickly, and cover 
lightly with finely-sifted soil. The seed may be sown at 
almost any time of tho year if protected from biids, but 


ornamental : Azara integrifdia variegata and A. micro- 
phylla, both with dense and handsome foliage; Ceanothus 
VeitchianuSy a charming blue-flowered plant; Crataegus 
Pyracantha Lelandii , in winter covered with orange-red 
berries ; Oarryo elliptiea : I xmicera se)npervirens (Scarlet 
Trumpet Honeysuckle) ; Magnolia grandijlora , and any of 
tho Ivies, of which there is a great variety. All the 
above are evergreen. If desired, the following deciduous 
climbers could be added : Roses in variety, Clematis, 
Honeysuckle, Vitis inconstans (Ainpelopsis Veitchii ), Jas- 
minums, &c. The boundary wall or fence could be 
covered with espalier-trained fruit-trees, Roses, Ivies, 
Wistaria, whichever the owner preferred, all or any 
of which would be effective. The borders c, if planted 
with herbaceous subjects thinly, with bulbs, annuals, 
Ac., dotted in amongst them, would be charming all 
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Garden — continued. 

through the season and supply cut flowers in quantity. 
The following herbaceous plants are dwarf, and would not 
interfere with the plants or trees trained against the wall 
or fence : Anemone, Aquilegia, Campanula, Coreopsis lan- 
ceolate i, Dicentra, Funkia, Qaillardia, Gerbera, Geum, 
Hemerocallis, Heuchera, Iris in variety, Linum, Mont- 
bretia, and Statice. Amongst bulbs there are Gladioli, 
Daffodils and other Narcissi, Hyacinths, Tulips, and many 
others. The varieties of annuals are almost endless ; but 
any of the dwarf-growing sorts, if sown early in April, in 
fine, friable soil, and not allowed to become crowded as 
they grow, would produce an enormous quantity of flowers 



t 


Fio. 400. Pedestal Flower-Vase for Garden. 


during the summer. The bed d might be planted with 
Carnations, Pompon or Cactus Dahlias, Tea Boses, &c. 
If planted with the last-named, some of the early -flowering 
bulbs, like Daffodils or Hyacinths, could be grown amongst 
them, not disturbing the bulbB after flowering. The two 
long beds (e, e) could be planted with Boses, Bhododen- 
drons, early-flowering Chrysanthemums, or anything else 
preferred. If Bhododendrons were planted, some of the 
Lilies (L. auratum , for instance) could be got in amongst 
them. As a rule, this splendid Lily seems to thoroughly 
enjoy such a position, and produces magnificent spikes of 
flower. Tho two circular beds (I, I) would be very effective 
planted with Pentstemons, Antirrhinums, or any similarly 



Garden — continued . 



Fio. 402. Common Type of Villa Garden. 



Fio. 405. Design for Garden Principally Devoted 
to Flowers. 
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Garden — continued, 

beautiful yet inexpensive flowers. In brief, it may be 
stated that nearly all the hardy or Bemi-hardy plants, but 
chiefly the former, will prove far more desirable and 
pleasing than any of the tender bedding subjects so much 
in favour with villa Garden owners. 

In most town Gardens it is desirable, as far as possible, 
to have a block at the bottom of the Garden, not only to 
make the place private, but also to shut out the everlasting 
view of bricks and mortar. For that reason the end (G) is 
marked as planted with trees and shrubs. Amongst those 
that seem to thrive in towns are Cupressus Lawsoniana , a 
quick-growing, tall, evergreen tree ; all the Yews, Hollies, 
Tree Ivies, and the hardy Bamboo ( Bambusa Metalce). In 
deciduous subjects there are the beautiful Golden Privet, 
Berberta in charming variety, Acers in Borts, Prunus, 
Azalea Mollis, and Thoms. Many others might be 
included, but those named will produoe a fine effect when 
well established. 

Fig. 402 represents another form of Garden attached to 
villas, and, as will be observed, the major portion is devoted 
to gr ass for tennis or other games. This kind of Garden 
finds much favour, boing both pleasing to the eye and 
inexpensive to keep in order. The subjects already recom- 
mended for planting against the house are also suitable for 
this one. Facing the trees and shrubs in the borders 
marked, such tall-growing plants as Sunflowers, Dahlias, 
Perennial Asters (or Michaelmas Daisies), and Rudbeckias, 
would have a good appearance. Facing those, again, 
Phloxes, early Chrysanthemums, and similar moderate - 
growing plants would answer, with bulbs of all kinds and 
annuals filling the space to the margin of the border. If a 
small pool of water could be made in one comer, the hardy 
Water Lilies would always prove a source of attraction ; 
and when once established tney would require no further 
care. It is marvellous the immense quantity of flowers 
these plants will produce^ and no flower is more admired 
than Water Lilies placed in glass bowls in rooms. If the 
boundary walls are covered with Ivy, a nice finish iB given 
to the whole place, which is thus made to look homelike, 
and any newness is done away with. Any new house may 
rapidly be made to appear as if built for many years by a 
judicious system of outside embellishment with trees, 
climbers, and other plants. The first cost may seem some- 
what heavy, but when once done, the only outlay incurred 
afterwards is maintenance. 



Fig. 404. Garden Design in which the Principal Feature 
is Grass Space for Tennis or Croquet. 


Two other types of villa Gardens are shown at Figs. 403 
and 404. Fig. 403, in particular, shows a method of laying 
out which is less formal than that usually employed for 
villa Gardens, the irregular-shaped beds when judiciously 
filled proving very effective, while the evergreen Arbor Vit® 
and the graceful Weeping Ash used as lawn plants go to 
form a pleasing whole. 

GARDEN BALSAM. See Dianthera pectoralis. 


GARDENER. A term applied to one who has been 
trained in horticultural practice for a number of years, 
passing through the different grades of apprentice or 
student, journeyman, and foreman. In these days a 
Gardener must possess plenty of tact, ability to manage a 
staff, be well educated, and, above all, be thoroughly 
practical. Some knowledge of insect pests, plant diseases, 
and the chemistry of soils is also advisable. 

GARDENIA. Several Bpocies formerly included here- 
under are now referred to llandia. Gardenias may bo 

S own in a temperature of from 60deg. to 85dog. from 
arch to September ; but during winter from 50deg. to 
60deg., with less moisture, will suffice. Tho best soil 
consists of equal parts fibrous loam, sandy peat, and well- 
rotted dung. Syringing, as stated in the body of the 
work, is very beneficial except when the plants are 
flowering, when it should be discontinued. The plants 
known to commerce as O. radicans and O. r. major are 
much esteemed, as they flower freely in small pots. 

To the species described on p. 52, Vol. I., the following 
should be added : 

G. cfttriodora (Citron-scented). A synonym of M itriogtujma 
axillare. 

G. grandlflora (large-flowered).* fi. white, large, solitary, 
lateral and terminal, six-parted, scented ; calyx segments 
reflexed-falcate ; corolla salver-shaped, fir. yellow, glabrous. 
1. lanceolate, shining. Cochin-China. An unarmed, greenhouse 
true. 

G. intermedia (intermediate). A form of G. Jlorida fioi'e-pleno. 
G. jasminoides (Jasmine-like). The correct name of 0. Jlorida. 

G. longlstyla (long-styled). A synonym of Macrogphyra longi - 
ityla. 

G. Marnba (Maruba). A synonym of G. jasminoide*. 

G. radicans is a form of G. jasminoults. 

G. Sherbonrnias (Mrs. Sherboum’s). A synonym of Sherboumia 
fioliosa. 

G . htxagona has also been introduced, but is not in general 
cultivation. 

GARDENING. This is now of national importance 
and of wide scope. It embraces not only the cultivation 
of gardens in the somewhat restricted sense, but also of 
fruit, vegetable, and flower culture for market. Such an 
industry provides employment for thousands of both men 
and women. It is scientifically known as Horticulture. 

GARDEN PEBBLE MOTH. See Pionea forfi- 
calia. 

GARDEN SPIDER. See Spiders. 

GARDOQUIA. To the species described on pp. 52-3, 
Vol. II., the following should be added : 

G. discolor (two-coloured), fi. purple ; corolla iin. to jin. long, 
distinctly bilabiate, pubescent. June. 1. petiolate, £in. long, 
obovato or oblong, acute or obtuse, entire, narrowed at base, 
green above, woolly-tonientose beneath. Chili, 1827. A much- 
branched, greenhouse shrub. 

GARNET BERRY. See Ribes rubruxn. 

GARRYA. A mistake frequently made in the culture 
of Garryas is that they are pruned at the wrong season 
of the year. They should never be cut back in summer. 
The best time is immediately they have done flowering 
and before new growth commences, ns they are then 
given the full growing season in which to make and 
mature their wood. Shorten some of tho breast-wood and 
remove the worn-out growths altogether, so as to encourage 
and make room for young, vigorous shoots. When prown 
in bush form keep the centre of the plants well thinned, 
so that the air can pass freely amongst the branches, as 
it is at the points of the previous season’s matured shoots 
that the graceful catkins are borne during winter. 

GARULEUM (name unexplained by its author). Ord. 
Comvoaitae. A small genus (three species) of greenhouse, 
South African, sub-shrubby plants, allied to Lagenophora 
(which see for culture). Flower-heads monoecious, radiate, 
terminal, pedunculate ; ray florets blue, strap-shaped ; 
disk florets yellow, tubular ; receptacle convex, naked ; 
involucral scales biseriate. Leaves alternate, pinnatifid, 
with toothed lobes. Only one species has been introduced. 
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Garuleum — continued. 

G. plnnatlfidum (pinnatifid). A synonym of G. viscosum. 

G vlftCOSUm (clammy), fi. -heads , ray-florets of a beautiful sky- 
blue ; peduncles glandular and downy. Summer and autumn. 
1. lin. to liin. long, 3>n. broad, pinnately cleft nearly or quite 
to the midrib, h. 1ft. to 2ft. 1774. Plant minutely velvety. 
SYN. Q. pinnatifidurn. 

GAS-LIKE. This contains small quantities of 
ammonia, also carbonate of lime, sulphate of lime, 
and sulphites of lime (combinations of quicklime and 
sulphuretted hydrogen), which are injurious to all forms 
of life, whether vegetable or animal, and therefore 
Gas -lime must be exposed to the air before applying to the 
soil, in order to oxidise those deleterious products and 
change them into sulphate of lime or gypsum. When 
used as an insecticide, it should be employed as fresh 
as possible. It will bo found exceedingly beneficial if 
applied to soils affected by the disease known as Club- 
Root or Anbury in root crops and the Bras sir a family. 
In this case, it may be spread on the land in autumn 
and ploughed or dug in. From thirty to fifty bushels per 
acre may be used. 

GASTEBiIA. Perianth tubular, curved ; tube dilated 
into a ball in the lower half, cylindrical in the upper ; 
segments small, ovate, sub-egual ; stamens six, hvpogynous. 
One of the best known species is G. verrucosa (Fig. 405). 



Fig. 405 . Gastkiua verrucosa. 


To the species described on p. 54, Vol. II., the following 
should be added : 

G. fuscopunctata (fuscous-dotted), fi. in a simple raceme lift, 
to 2ft. long ; peduncle simple, lift. long. 1. twelve to twenty in 
a dense, multifarious rosette, stiffly erecto-patent, lanceolate, 
6in. to 12in. long, dull green, when old reddish-brown, with a few 
whitish and many brown spots. Leafy stem 2in. to 3in. long. 
1860. (B. M. 7549.) 

The following species have also been introduced during the last 
forty years, but they are rarely met w ith (some of them are in the 
Kew Collection) : G. apicr aides, G. cheilophylla, G. colubHna, 
G. dicta , G. excelsa, G. gracilis , G. mannorala, G. pallescens, 
G. parvijolia , G. picta (SYN. G. fonnosa), G. planijolia, G. por- 
phyrophylla, G. variolosa. 

GASTONIA PALMATA. A synonym of Trevesia 
palm at a (which see). 

GASTROCARFHA. A synonym of Moscharia 

(which see). 

GA8TROCHILUS (from gutter, a belly, and cheilos , 
a lip ; in allusion to the swollen lip). Ord. Scitaminese . 
A genus embracing about half-a-dozen species of stove, 
perennial or rarely annual herbs, natives of India and 
China, allied to Hedychium. Flowers solitary or spicate, 
often second ; calyx short, spathaceous ; * corolla-tube 
slender, the segments connivent, ascending ; lateral 
staminodes petaloid, broader than the corolla-lobes ; lip 
oblong, longer than the corolla segments, entire. Leaves 
oblong, acute. Leafy stem absent or present. Rootstock 


Gastrochilus— continued. 

wanting or creeping. The species introduced thrivo in a 
sandy-loam compost, and may be propagated by division 
when new growth is commencing. 

G. albo-lntea (white and yellow), fi. smaller, having a flat, 
white lip, lined with bright yellow. /. oblong, 9in. long. Other- 
wise like Q. longifiora. Andaman Islands, 1894. 

G. Cnrtisii (Curtis’s). Jl. white, having a yellow lip with a red 
margin, disposed in a cluster in the sheathing bases of the leaves. 
1. stalked, nearly 2ft. long, hairy beneath. Rootstock fleshy. 
Malaya, 1894. Allied to G. longifiora . (B. M. 7363.) 

G. Jenkinsii (Jenkins’s). A variety of G. longifiora. 

G. longifiora (long-flowered), fi. one or two in radical spikes ; 
corolla tube 3in. long, the white segments Ain. to lin. long ; 
staminodes white ; lip tinged with red and crisped on the 
incurved margins. July. 1. about four in a tuft, 6in. to 12in. or 
more in length, cordate or cuneate at base ; petioles long, erect, 
channelled. Sikkim Himalaya, 1843. Plant stemless. 

G. 1. Jenklnsli (Jenkins's), fi. larger, of a purer white, the lip 
tipped with bright red. India, 1841. (B. M. 4010, under name 
of G. Jenkinsii.) 

G. pnlcherrlma (very pretty), fi. white, many in terminal 
spikes 2in. to 3in. long, with imbricated bracts ; corolla segments 
Ain. long ; lip lin. long, tinged with pink. August. 1. sessile or 
shortly petiolate, 4in. to 6in. long, oblong, caudate. Rootstock 
creeping, usually producing a leafy stem 6in. to 12in. long. 
Tenasserim, <fcc., 1828. 

GASTROCHILUS (of Don). Included under Sac- 
colabium (which see). 

GA8TRODIA. Syns. Epiphanes (of Blume), Gamo- 

{ >iexis. Flowers pedicellate, erect or nodding, in a rather 
ax raceme ; column elongated (except in G. Cunninghamii). 
Stem simple, sheathed with many scales. 

GASTROGLOTTIS. Included under Liparls 

(which see). 

GASTROMERIA. A synonym of Melasma (which 

see). 

GASTROPACHA QUERCIFOLIA. See Lappet 
Moth. 

GATEN or GATER TREE. See Cornua san- 
guinea. 

GATHERER. An instrument fashioned in the form 
of the averruncator, or standard tree pruner, with a 
small net or bag attached to receive the fruit when 
severed from the tree. Like the avernmcator, it is made 
of various lengths to suit purchasers’ requirements, and is 
convenient to gather fruits where they are beyond the 
reach of the hand, or when a ladder would be likely to 
damage the trees. No instrument, however, equals the 
hand for fruit gathering. 

GAULTKERIA. The hardy sorts of Qaultheria berry 
much more freely if lifted and divided every fonrth year 
or so. This especially applies to G. vrocumbens , which 
slionld, if possible, be shaded from the fierce mid-day sun. 
It is well adapted for planting as marginal lines to taller- 
growing subjects, especially in the American garden, and 
it forms an admirable carpet underneath such shrubs as 
the early -flowering Daphne Mezereum when planted in 
beds on the turf. 

To the species described on p. 56, Vol. II., the following 
should be added : 

G. discolor (two-coloured). A synonym of Diplycosia discolor. 
G. fragrans (fragrant). A synonym of G. fragrant issima. 

G. insipida (insipid), fi. white; corolla Jin. long; raceme 
shorter than the leaves. Jr., .pericarp white, edible but insipid. 
1. shortly petiolate, 2in. to 3in. long, ovate, acuminate, entire 
or seirulate, rounded and ciliated at base, strigose-pilose on the 
veins beneath (as well as the petioles and branchlets). h. 2ft. 
to 3ft, Mexico, 1873. Half-hardy. (B. M. 6070.) 

G. nummularioides (Moneywort-like).* fi. resembling those of 
the Lily of the Valley, but frequently tinged rosy-pink, axillary. 
Summer. Jr. scarlet. 1. roundish, deep green, changing in 
autumn to dull rose, ciliated on the margins-. Stems wiry, sub- 
prostrate. Himalayas, 1884. An ornamental, hardy evergreen, 
suitable for baskets. (G. O. n. s., xxii., p. 457 ; P. F. G. ii., p. 164, 
under name of G. nummularioe.) 

G. odorata (scented). The correct name of G. scabra. 

G. serpyllifolia (Thyme-leaved). A synonym of Chiogenes 

hispid via. 
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Oaultheria — continued. 

O. trlohophylla (hairy-leaved). /l. pink or nearly white, about 
as long as the leaves, very shortly pedicellate, solitary, axillary, 
nodding. May. fr. blue, turbinate, tive-lobed. L jin. to iin. 
long, spreading, ovate-oblong, entire or obscurely crenulate, 
with a few rigid bristles on the margin. Himalayas and China. 
A dwarf, tufted, hardy, evergreen shrub ; the smallest known 
species. (8. M. 7635.) 

• The following have also been introduced : G. bract eat a, G. ferru- 
ginea , G. glabra caracasana, and G. IAndeniana , but they are not 
generally cultivated. 

GAYA. A synonym of Seringia (which see). 

GAZANIA. Treasure Flower. Syn. Melanchrysum. 
Flower-heads oftenyellow, orange, dark brown, or reflecting 
peacock colours. For a sunny position amongst the dwarfer 
bedding plants, the showy G. splendens is most useful. 
Prior to Doing pot out in the border in June, the plants 
should be hardened off. On no account Bhould cuttings 
be taken in spring. 

To the species described on p. 57, Vol. II., the following 
should be added : 

G. braotoata (having prominent bract*). J l.-head * 2in. across ; 
ray florets white ; disk yellow ; peduncles 6in. long. /. in a 
rosette, linear, 5in. to 8tn. lung. 1894. Syn. G. nivea (of 
gardens). 

G. b. graadiflora (large-flowered).* A garden hybrid between 
G. splendent and G . braeteata. 1897. 

G. b. latiflora (broad-flowered).* fl.-heads whitish or cream- 
coloured, large. 1897. 

G. montana (mountain-loving), fl.-heads pale yellow. 1. entire. 
1899. A prostrate perennial. 

Q. nivea (snow-white), of gardens. A synonym of G. braeteata. 
G. pinnate (pinnate). 1L -heads on peduncles not much longer 
than the leaves; iurofncral segments in two or three rows. 
L radical, petiolate, 3in. to 8in. long, white beneath, hispid 
above, pinna ti-partite (entire in the form integrifolia) ; lobes two 
to eight pairs, oval-oblong or linear. 188L Perennial. 

G. pygmssa (dwarf). A. -heads small ; ray florets about twelve, 
white, with a purplish band beneath ; peduncles shorter than 
the leaves. 1. all undivided, linear-spathulate, 2in. to 3in. long, 
obtuse, tapering to a ciliated petiole. Crown woody. Re-intro- 
duced in 1896. (B. M. 455.) 

GAZANXOPSX8 (from Gatanxa, and opsis. like; in 
allusion to the resemblance to Qazania). Ord. Compositm. 
A hybrid, nearly allied to Gaeania and Gorteria. It thrives 
in a well-drained garden soil in a sunny situation, and 
may be increased by seeds, or by cuttings, inserted 
under a bell glass, in a cold frame in late summer. 

G. stenophylla (slender-leaved).* JL -heads 3in. across, on long, 
leafless stalks ; ray florets bronzy-green in the centre externally, 
of the richest golden-yellow internally ; disk-florets of the same 
colour ; involucral bracts numerous, running together at the base 
into a cup, the free ends leafy, about lin. long, linear, ciliate at 
the edges. L deep green above, long, linear, grassy, snowy-white 
beneath. South Africa. The flowers have the same habit of 
closing in the after-part of the day as those of Gazarda. 

GEISSOIS. Flowers purple, showy, disposed in simple, 
lateral raoemes ; calyx four- or five-parted ; petals wanting ; 
stamens ten to twenty. Leaves opposite, coriaceous, 
petiolate, digitately three- to five-ioliolate, entire or 
serrated; stipules large, membranous. 

GEI8SOMERIA. The correct name of G. longi flora 
is G. macrophylla. 

GEXSSORHIZA. J. G. Baker refers thirty species 
to this genus. Stamens inserted at the throat of the 
perianth tube, the filaments short, free, filiform. 

G. h mnllla (dwarf). The correct name of G. setacea. 

O. obtusata is a variety of G. imbrieata. The type is probably 
not in cultivation. 

G. roehenslg spathamssa (spathed). Jl. several in a spike ; 
stem forked. Plant more robust. 

GEITONOPLESIUK (from geiton , a neighbour, and 
pletion, near ; alluding to the fact that this genns is 
closely related to Enstrephus latifolius , another Australian 
plant). Syns. Calcoa , Luzuriaga (of R. Brown). Ord. 
Liliaeese. A monotypic genus, differing from Eustrephus 
only in inflorescence and in the entire (not fringed) inner 
perianth segments. For culture, see Diane 11a. 

O. oymosum (cymose). fl. drooping, in loose, terminal cymes, 
sometimes short, simple, and few-flowered, sometimes several in 
an oblong panicle 3in. to 4in. long ; perianth purplish-green, ±in. 
long. 1. varying from linear to ovate, 2in. to 3in. long. Steins 
climbing and twining. Australia, 1832. (B. M. 3131.) 

Vol. V. 


GEXJL A synonym of Acronychia (which see). 

GELASXNE. Two species, natives of tropical America, 
are referred to this genns. Flowers bine, fugitive, several 
in a spathe ; perianth tube very .short, the segments equal, 
obovate ; stamens inserted at tne base of the segments, the 
filaments united to the top in a cylindrical colnmn. Leaves 
plicate. Rootstock a tunicated corm. G. azurea is the 
only species known in cultivation. 

GEIiONIUM. Included under R&tonia (which see). 
GEMBANGA. A Bynonym of Gorypha (which see). 
GENERA. The plural of Genus (which see). 

GENISTA. Rock Broom. Including Dendrospartum. 
Standard ovate ; wings oblong ; keel oblong, slightly retnse 
or almost incurved, obtuse. Stipules minute or wanting. 
To the species described on p. 58, Vol. II., the following 
should be added. They are hardy, except where otherwise 
stated. Several plants formerly classed hereunder are now 
referred to Cytisus. 

G. amsanctlo. See G. anxantioa* 

G. Andrflana (Andrd’s). A garden synonym of Cytisus scoparius 
Andrianu s. 

G. aspalathoides (Aspalathua-like). * JL smaller than those of 
G. anglioa , pubescent, in pairs, pedicellate, disposed in racemes. 
July and August. 1. few, sessile, simple or trifoliolate, oblong 
linear, slightly silky. A. 1ft. to 2ft. North Africa. A dense, 
spiny bash, well suited to the rock-garden. Syns. Spartium 
aspalathoides , S. erinaceoides. 

G. cinerea (ash-grey). A. solitary, sub-sessile at the sides of 
the branches ; petals silky, sub-equal. Summer, fr. adpreasedly 
villous. 1. lanceolate, adpressedly pubescent. Branches 
striated, Rush-like. France, Ac. (W. D. B., t. 76.) 

G. Corsica (Corsican), fl. pedicellate, axillary, solitary ; keel as 
long as the glabrous standard. June and July. 1. linear- 
lanceolate ; stipules somewhat spine-like. Spines simple, rigid. 
A. 2ft. to 3ft. Corsica. A wholly glabrous, greenhouse shrub. 

G. ferox (fierce), fl. racemose ; calyx slightly pubescent ; corolla 
glabrous. June and July. 1. sessile, simple or trifoliolate, oblong, 
nearly glabrous. Branches numerous, striated, spiny at apex. 
A. lift. Mediterranean region, 1800. Greenhouse. 

G. germanlea (German).* fl. slightly villous, borne in terminal 
racemes; keel longer than the standard and wings. June to 
August. 1. lanceolate, slightly hairy. Spines simple or 
branched, the floriferous branches not spiny. A. lift, to 2ft. 
Europe, 1773. A capital shrub for the rock-garden. Syn 
Scorpios spinosus. 

G. borrlda (horrid), fl. tew, almost terminal ; calyx pubescent. 
Summer. 1. petiolate, opposite, trifoliolate; leaflets linear, 
slightly silky. Branches opposite, angular, spiny. A. 3ft. 
Pyrenees, 1821. 

G. Jnnoea (Rush-like). A synonym of Spartium juneeum. 

G. monosperma (one- seeded), fl. white; petals silky, about 
equal; racemes lateral, few-flowered. June and July. Jr., pods 
ovate, inflated, one- or two-seeded. L very few, linear-oblong, 
clothed with appreased pubescence. Branches erect, slender, 
twiggy. A. 2ft. to 4ft. Spain, Ac. This shrub converts the most 
barren spot into a fine, odoriferous garden ; it is largely used in 
Spain to stop the sana. (B. M. 683, under name of Spartium 
in onospermum.) 

G. Oweniana (Owen's). A hybrid between G. Everestiana and 
G. elegant. 

G. R< etam (Retam). The correct name of G. Retarna. 

G. ramosissima (much-branched). * Jl. sub-sessile, clustered 
at the sides of the branches; petals silky, -sub-equal. July. 
1. few, lanceolate, villous. Branches numerous, striated, 
slightly tubercled. A 3ft. Southern Spain. 

G. Soorpias (Scorpius). A. shortly pedicellate, fascicled, 
glabrous ; keel as long as tne standard. April and May. 1. 
very few, oblong, slightly silky. Spines branched, spreading, 
striated, glabrous. A. 3ft. to 4ift. France and Spain, 1570. 

G. albirica (Siberian), fr. brown. Stems erect. A. 6ft. Siberia, 
1785. Plant slenderer than G. tinctoria (of which it is only a 
variety)i 

G. 8. flllfer (thread-bearing). A- pale yellow, numerous. 18£6. 
SYN. Cytisus filifer. 

G. tinctoria elatior (taller). A variety having a very large, 
paniculate inflorescence. A. 4ft. to 5ft. Caucasus. 

G. triqnctra (triquetrous). A synonym of G. triangularis. 

G* vlrgata.* Old plants of this species attain as much as 6ft. 
to 10ft. in height, and are tbeu very showy. 

GENOSXRXS. A synonym of Patersonla (which 

see). 

3D 
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OEHTXAHA. Syns. Asterias, Ciminalu, Coelantha , 
Davy stephana, Ericala , Ericoila , Eudoxia, Eurythalia , 
Qentianella, Qlyphospermum (of G. Don), Hippion, Pneu- 
monanthe , l Tlostoma. To the species described on pp. 59-61, 
Vol. II., the following should be added : 

G. alba cceruleo-striata (blue-striped). A variety 

with dark blue stripes upon the white petals. 

G. a. albida (white). A white-flowered variety. 

G. ft. alpina (alpine). A variety with obovate, obtuse leaves. 
G. a. azurea (blue). A variety with intense blue flowers. 

G. a. Clusii (Clusius’). Jl. dark blue, with spreading lobes, 
solitary, large ; peduncle lin. to 2in. high. 1. rosulate, lanceo- 
late, acute. Alps, 1888. 

G. a. coerulea albo-marglnata (white-margined), fl. white 
ami light blue, with dark blue streaks. 

G. a. Koohiaaa (Koch’s). Jl. dark blue, large, solitary, with 
five blackish-green spots ; lolies short, scarcely spreading ; 
peduncle short. 1. radical, elliptic, obtuse. Alps, 18o8. 

G. adsoendens is a form of G. decumbens. 

G. alpina (alpine). A form of G. acaulis. 

G. arvernenslfl (Auvergne).* A beautiful little alpine Gentian, 
allied to G. Pncumonanthe , but more robust and tufted in habit, 
with much deeper blue flowers, and tinner and broader leaves. 
It lasts many weeks in blossom. 1882. Probably a form of 
G. Pncumonanthe. (F. & P. 1882, p. 75.) ’ 

G. asclepiadea alba (white;.* A beautiful white variety of 
this well-known type. 

G. barbata (bearded). A synonym of G. detonsa. 

G. BigelovU (Bigelow’s). Jl. violet, sessile, axillary, arranged in 
a leafy spike ; calyx tube purplish, cylindric. with long-linear, 
green teeth ; corolla about lin. long, two subulate teeth alter- 
nating with the ovate, sub-acute lobes. August. 1. linear or 
linear-oblong, 2in. long. h. 1ft. to ljft. New Mexico, 1886. 
(B. M. 6874.) 

G. oalyooaa (having a prominent calyx).* Jl. often solitary or 
three to five in a cluster ; calyx lobes as long as the tube ; 
corolla deep blue, about 14in. long, dotted white at the base 
of the spreading lobes. 1. opposite, partly connate, ovate, £in. 
to ljin. long. Steins erect, 9in. to 12in. high, nnbranched. 
North America, 1888. (R. G. 1888, t. 1270, f. a-cj 
G. carpathioa (Carpathian). A form of G. nivalis. 

G. Catesbael (of A. B. R.) is synonymous with G. A ndreirsii. 

G. Catesbssl (of B. M.) is identical with G. Saponaria. 

G. Cbarpentieri (Charpen tier’s). Jl., calyx flve-toothed ; corolla 
yellow, dotted with red. Swiss Alps, 1888. This is supposed 
to be a hybrid between G. lutea ami G. punctata ; it closely 
resembles the former. 

G. Clliata. The correct name is G. detonsa. 

G. Clusii (Clusius’). A form of G. acaulis. 

G. deoumbens (decumbent).* Jl. blue, in a racemiform cyme ; 
corolla narrow, obconical, with five short, ovate lobes. 1. linear- 
lanceolate, scabrous on the margins. Stems ascending. Hima- 
layas. (R. G. 1087, f. 1-2.) 

G. d. Olivieri glomerata (Olivier’s compact). Jl. deep blue, 
usually very numerous, sessile or nearly so, densely cymosc-sub- 
capitate or in an uninterruptedly glomerate raceme. July. 1. 
ns in G. Fetisoivi, but narrower. Turkestan, 1885. (R. G. 1069, 
f. 6-7.) 

G. detonsa (clipped). The correct name of G. cUiata (of B. M.X 
Syn. G. barbata. 

G. Fetisowi (Fetisow’s). Jl. deep blue, sessile, in terminal, 
compact clusters, and solitary or clustered in the axils ; corolla 
tubular-campanulate, the segments slightly acute. July and 
August. 1. narrow-lanceolate, flve-nerved, entire ; cauRne ones 
connate ; radical ones rosulate. Stem solitary, tall, erect. 
Turkestan, 1883. Plant highly glabrous. (R. G. 1069, f. 1-5.) 

G. Fortune!. The correct name is G. scabra. * 

G. Froliebii (Frielich’s). ft. solitary, on peduncles lin. to lin. 
long, with a pair of leaf-like bracts at the base of the acutely 
flve-toothed calyx ; corolla blue, l£in. long. 1. rosulate, rather 
thick, linear-oblong or linear-oblanceolate, sub-acute, channelled. 
Steins short, somewhat tufted. Carinthia, 1888. 

G. Gaudiniana (Gaudin’s). Jl., calyx entire, with about one 
lobe, not spathaceous ; corolla of a lurid purple, with, more 
pointed lobes than in G. purpurea. Swiss Alps, 1888. A 
hybrid, closely resembling G. purpurea, but more robust. Syn. 
G. spuria. 

G. Haengsti (Haengst’s). A synonym of G. Kummeriana. 

G. Kesselringi (Kesselring’s). Jl. whitish, dotted outside with 
violet, sub-sessile in glomerate, terminal racemes ; corolla 
tubular-ventricose, the limb of five ovate, spreading lobes, 
shortly apiculate at apex. July and August. 1., radical ones 
numerous, linear-lanceolate, acute ; cauline ones opposite, 
oblong-lanceolate. Stems alnuit 8in. high. Turkestan, 1883. 
(R. G. 1087, f. 3-4.) 

G. Koohlana (Koch’s). A variety of Q acaulis. 


Gentiana — continued. 

G. .Kummeriana (Hummer’s). A hybrid between G. lutea 
and G. pannonica. Syn. G. Haengsti. 

G. Karroo bro videos (short-toothed). Jl. blue, produced on 
prostrate stems 3in. to 5Ul long. Himalayas, 1885. A variety 
of spreading habit. 

G. montana (mountain-loving). JL terminal or in the upper 
axils, paniculate or corymbose ; corolla white or blue, striped, or 
passing into pink or purplish, and yellowish at base, Jin. to 14in. 
in diameter. metical ones rosulate ; lower ones petiolate, 
obovate, or spathulate ; upper ones more sessile, oblong-lanceo- 
late or rarely almost ovate, h. 6in. to 18in. Australia and New 
Zealand. Hardy annual. 

G. m. (rock-loving). Jl. large, in compact corymbs. 1895. 

G. Moororoftlana (Moorcroft’sl Jl. solitary at the ends of the 
branches or in leafy cymes ; calyx tube Jin. long ; corolla pale 
blue, Jin. to Hin. long, funnel-shaped, the throat naked and 
without folds, the lobes ovate, iin. lon£. Summer. 1. lin. to 
l£in. long, sessile, linear-oblong or elliptic, obtuse or sub-.mute, 
nerveless. Stem simple or branched from the root. h. 4in. to 
lOin. Western Himalayas. Annual. (B. M. 6727.) 

G. nivalis (snow-loving). Jl. blue, solitary, like those of G. verna, 
but much smaller. Summer, h. liu. to 4in. Europe (very rare 
on a few of the higher Scotch mountains), Ac. A slender, erect, 
leafy annual, more or less branched. 



G. n. carpathica (Carpathian). Jl. sessile, with a transparent, 
veiny calyx, and a funnel-shaped, flve-cleft corolla. 1. obovate, 
sessile, the upper ones distant. Carpathian Alps, 1888. 

G. Olivieri (Olivier’s). A form of G. decumbens. 

G. oregana (Oregon), ft. few at the summit of the stem or 
occasionally scattered-racemose ; corolla deep blue, over lin. 
long, broadly funnel-shaped. September, t. ovate or ovate- 
oblong, lin. to l£in. long. Stem erect or ascending, 1ft. to 2ft. 
high. North America, 1892. 

G. prostrata (prostrate). JL solitary, terminal ; corolla azure- 
blue, about iin. across. 1. ovate, small, with white, cartilaginous 
or scarious margins. Stems often procumbent, h. 1ft. to 3ft. 
Europe, North America, Ac., 1888. Hardy annual or biennial. 

G. rubra (reddish). This closely resembles G. lutea , but the 
corolla is purplish outside, has no folds, and the tube is about 
equal to the lobes. Swiss Alps, 1888. SYN. G. Thomasii. 

G. Saponaria (Saponaria). Jl. usually several to a stem, sessile, 
clustered at the summit and often in the upper axils; corolla 
light blue, lin. or more in length, with short and broad, erect 
lobes. August. 1. varying from ovate-lanceolate to oblong or 
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Gentian* — continued . 

broadly lanceolate, 2in. to 3in. long. Stem lft. to 2ft. high. 
North America, 1776. Syn. G. CaUebcti (B. M. 1039, not A. B. R. 
418). 

G. S. alba (white). A variety having white flowers. 1880. 

G. aaxosa (rock-loving). A form of G. monlana. 

G. eeabra (rough). The correct name of G. Fortunei. 

G. eoeptmm (sceptre), ft. borne in terminal clusters ; corolla 
deep blue, ljin. to 2in. long. /. ovate to oblong-lanceolate, ljin. 
to 3ln. long. Steins fleshy, 2ft. to 4ft. high. North America. 
G. spuria (spurious) A synonym of G. Gaudiniana. 

G. thibetioa (Thibet), Jl. sessile, crowded in the uppermost 
axils ; corolla yellowish-white, washed with lilac, not spotted, 
twice as long as the flve-toothed calyx and having a fold in 
each sinus. £, cauline ones 5in. to 7in. long, lanceolate, connate 
at base in a cylindric sheath ; uppermost ones sessile, whoried. 
Stem simple, lift high. Eastern Himalayas, 1897. See Fig. 406. 
(B. M. 7528.) 

G. Thomasii (Thomas's)* A synonym of G. rubra. 

G. triflora (three-flowered). JL blue, large and handsome, some- 
what like those of G. Pneutnonanthe. Late autumn. 1. linear- 
lanceolate, smooth, glossy dark green. A. lft. Mountains of 
Central Asia. (R. U. 1189.) 


GEODOBUM. S YN8. OUtella , Otandra. Of this 
genus about nine species have been enumerated: they 
inhabit the East Indies, the Malayan Archipelago, and 
Australia. To those described on pp. 61-2, Vol. II., the 
following should be added : 

G. candidum (white).* Jl. white, ascending or erect, inodorous, 
less spreading than usual ; petals almost orbicular ; lip very 
broad, narrowed upwards from the two-crested base. Birma. 
A very distinct species. 

G. Duperreanum (Baron Duperrt’s)* Jl. nine to fifteen in a 
spike ; sepals and petals white, linear-oblong ; lip white, with 
purple veins, concave. 1. three or four, oblong-lanceolate. 
Cochin China, 1883. A pretty Orchid. 

GEOFF1LSA. A couple of species formerly included 
here will be found described under Andira. 

GEOMETER MOTH. See Moths. 

GEOMETRIC A. See Moths. 

GEONOMA. Syns. Gyneetum i, Vouay. To the species 
described on p. 62, Vol. II., the following should be 
added : 



Fio. 407. (1KONOMA Pyn.ertiana. 


G. Verna sestiva (summer). A form with larger flowers than 
the type. 

G« wiaooaa (clammy). A synonym of Ixanthus vixcoxn*. 

G. Walliohlana (Wallich’s). Jt. light blue, in axillary, terminal 
dusters. July and August. Steins 9in. to 12in. long, nearly 
prostrate. 

G« WalUjOWi (Walujew’H). fl. whitish, dotted pale blue, sessile, 
densely crowded in a heau-like, terminal cyme ; corolla Jin. 
in diameter, the lobes elliptic-lanceolate, acute. Late summer. 

radical ones numerous, coriaceous, lanceolate, narrowed into 
short petioles; cauline ones sessile, elliptic or lanceolate, 
opposite. Stems solitary or twin, growing erect from the rosette 
ol nidical leaves. Turkestan, 1884. (It. G. 1140.) 

GENTIANELLA. A synonym of Gentian* (which 

see). 

GENUS. “A classificatory gronp comprehending a 
number of species (or sometimes a single species) possessing 
certain common stmctnral characteristics distinct from 
those of any other gronp ” (Murray). 


G. acaulis (stein)ess). fl., male and female spadices on the 
same or on different plants, radical : peduncle nearly 2ft. 
long. /. eight to twelve or more, pinna tilid, thickly con- 
gested, 3ft. to 4ft. long; leaflets lanceolate. Brazil, 1823. 
Plant stemless. 

G. acutiflora (acute-flowered). A form of G. ftandijera. 

G. baculifera (small-berry-bearing). Jl. dnecious ; spadix borne 
lxMieath the fronds, drooping, simply branched. Jr. blackish- 
violet, nearly elliptic. 1. simple, cuneate-forked, or sometimes 
divided into four to six lobes. Stem lin. to Uin. thick, h. 5ft. 
to 6ft. French Guiana. 

G. b. acutiflora (acute-flowered) Jl. acute, imbricated; spadix 
branched, pulwscent. Jr. black, shortly elliptic, as large as a 
Hazel-nut. 1. 5ft. to 8ft. long, pinnatifld. Stem 6ft. to 8ft. high, 
rarely taller. Amazons, 1846. 

G. binervia is the correct spelling of G. liner rig. 

G. Carderi. The correct name is P rest oca Canhri. 

G. decora (decorative). 1. pinnate, borne on reddish-brown 
petioles; leaflets smooth, deep green, narrow. Habitat not 
recorded, 1894. A dwarf Palm. (L H. 1894, p. 361, t. 23.) 
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Geonoma — continued . 


Geranium — continued. 


G. deversa (tamed aside). Jt., spadix reddish, flexuous, droop- 
ing, simply branched. Jr. bluisn-black, as large as a pea. 1. 
borne on long petioles, divided into two or three pairs of 
oblong-lanceolate, acuminate-cuspidate leaflets. A 2ft. to 3ft. 
French Guiana, 1846. 

G. fenestra ta (window-like). A synonym of Malortiea gracUi s. 
G. Herbs til (Herbst’s) A plant closely resembling G. gracilis, 
but broader in the leaf segments. 1889. 

G. Interrap ta (interrupted). Jt. imbricated; spadix patiicu- 
lately multifid. Jr. dark violet, shining, elliptic, as large as a 
Hazel-nut. t. terminal, 8ft. to 9ft. long, pinnatifld; leaflets 
falcate, acuminate. A 6ft. Peru, 1849. 

G. lacerata (torn). L broad, bilobed, the lobes (in young 
plants) upwards of lin. across, lacerately split at the apex, 
the surface ribbed so as to appear plicate ; petioles broad, 
sheathing at base, flattened ana slender upwards, angular on 
the dorsal side. Central America, 1869. (F M. 1869, t. 446.) 

G. maxima (largest). JL monoecious ; spadix slender, droop- 
ing. lft. long, borne below the leaves, compound-branched. 
L terminal, pinnate, 4ft. long; leaflets twenty to thirty, 
lanceolate, acute, 8in. to 9in. long. Stem Uln. thick, erect, 
naked, whitish, noded. A 10ft. to 12ft. French Guiana 
G. plnnatlfrona (pinnate-leaved). Jt. imbricated ; spadix 
branched, pubescent. Jr. the size of a pea. L terminal, 
pinnatifld; pinnae erase at the summit. Stem slender, 15ft. 
high. French Guiana, 182L 

G. Pohliana (Pohl’s) JL slightly fuscous, imbricated ; male 
spadix nearly 2ft. long, much branched ; female nearly 
equalling the male, but with fewer and slenderer branches. 
Jr. ovate. L 5ft. to 7ft. long, unequally pinnatifld; leaflets 
linear-lanceolate, somewhat falcate. Bio Janeiro. 

G* Pynertiana (Pynmrt’s), of gardens.* L shortly-stalked, 
apparently spineless, glabrous, the smallest 24ft. by 10in., 
oblanceolate, gradually tapering to the base, divided at apex 
into two rounded, erase lobes with an acute sinus; midrib 
prominent on both surfaces. Malaya. A strikingly handsome 
Palm : according to the Kew authorities, it is an Iguanura t 
probably I. Speranskyana. See Fig. 407, for which we are 
Indebted to tee “Gardener's Chronicle.” (G. C. 1898, xxiii., 
p. 258, f. 96 ; R. H. 1896, p. 262, f. 92.) 

G. Seemannl (Dr. Seemann’s).* 1., those first produced about 
2in. long, the later ones lOin. long, broadish, bilobed, forming 
two sharp-pointed divisions, feather-veined, strongly plaited; 
petioles sheathing at base, with a broadish, scarious margin. 
Central America, 1869. Plant stemless. (F. M. 1869, t. 428.) 

G. Sieunayerlana (Sies mayor's) This plant is described as 
“a species of tufted habit, with glaucous-green leaves which 
are tinted with red when young ,7 (Catalogue, L'Horticulture 
Internationale, 1896). 

G. Splxlana (Spix*) JL imbricated ; spadix lft. to lift, long, 
paniculate, pubescent. fr. dark violet, shining, as large as a 
Hazel-nut. i. terminal, 4ft long, undivided, lanceolate, cuneate 
at base, bifurcate at apex. Stem 6ft. to 8ft high. Brazil, 1824. 
G. tennlfolla (slender-leaved), f. like those of G. gracilis, but 
glaucous ; young ones tinged with rose. Eastern Peru, 189b. 

G. imperialis, G. Princeps, G. pulchrlla, and G. zamorensis have 
also been introduced, but are rare in cultivation. 

GEOPKXLA (from ge, the earth, and phileo , to love ; 
in allusion to the dwarf habit of the species). Ord. 
Rubiacem. A genus embracing eight or ten species of 
slender, creeping, stove perennials, only differing from 
Cephaelis in their diminutive size. Only one has been 
introduced. It will thrive in a compost of sandy, fibry 
peat, leaf soil, and loam, with efficient drainage, and may 
be increased by seeds or by division. 

G. Dicta (painted), ft. white, small, many in a head. 1. ovate- 
oblong, 2m. long, dull green, with a pink midrib and pink hairs. 
British Guiana, 1896. 


GEOFHUbA (of Berger). A synonym of Merendera 
(which see). 

GEOTREPE8 STE It CO RABIES. See Shard- 
borne Beetle. 


GE2LAJN XU M. To the species and varieties described 
on pp. 62-4, Voi. II., the following should be added : 

G. aeonitifolinm (Aconite-leaved). Jt. white, lin. to ljin. 
across ; sepals long-awned ; petals spreading, ovate, rounded 
at tip. May and June. 1. 2in. to 24in. across, three- to nine- 
parted; segments narrow, acute or obtuse ; upper leaves sessile, 
with radiating lobes. A. lft. to 2ft. South Europe, India, Ac., 
1775. 

G. armonum (Armenian).* JL blood-red, very showy, about 
l£in. across ; petals obovate, retuse, black-spotted at base ; 
peduncles long. Summer. L, lower ones broadly cordate, 
five-parted ; segments incised, acute, deeply toothed ; upper 
leaves triangular: radical ones 6in. to Bin. across. A 3ft. 
Orient (R H. 1881, 350.) 


G. gymnocanlon (slender-stemmed). A form of G. ibericum. 

G. lanoattrienae (Lancaster). A form of G. sanguineum. 

G. Lowll (Low’s). JL pink, in large clusters; stalks fleshy, lft. 
to 2ft high. L 3in. to 12in. in diameter, in five divisions, each 
division again deeply divided. 

G. nodosum (noded). A. purplish-red, striate-veined; petals 
emarginate. Summer. L, lower ones five-lobed, upper ones 
threei-lobed ; lobes oblong, acuminate, serrated, clear beneath. 
Stems tetragonal. Europe (Britain, but not indigenous). 

G. platypetalnm (broad-pet&led) A form of G. ibericum. 

G. sangnlnsnm album (white) • A lovely white form, free as 
to growth and desirable for either borders or rockeries. 


G. MMUifloram (sessile-flowered) JL white and purple, almost 
sessile : petals small. L thick, mostly radical, on long petioles, 
divided into five- or seven-lobed segments. Rootstock tap- 
rooted. Australia and New Zealand (in alpine districts) 18b4. 


G. anbcaulesoena (short-stemmed) JL red ; petals very blunt, 
the villous calyx. L almost radical, villous, rather 


longer than i 
grayish, five-parted; lobes blunt, three-toothed, 
work Asia Minor. Allied to G. asphodeloides. 


Stem very 


G. TravemU (Travers') JL light purple, streaked with carmine, 
large. L silvery, similar to those of G. argenteum, but larger. 
New Zealand, 1&6. 


G. tnberoenm Chariest! (Dr. Charles') Jt. rose-coloured, lin. 
to 14 in. across, the petals enlarging till they fall off. L, radical 
ones none ; lowest cauline ones long-petiolate, the uppermost 
ones sessile. Afghanistan, 1885. (R M. 6910.) 


GERARDIA. Including Dasistoma or Dasystoma. 
Flowers pedicellate or almost stalkless, sub -racemose at 
the tips of the branches, without bracteoles ; calyx 
campanula te, five-toothed or five-cleft nearly to tee 
middle: oorolla tube broad, the limb spreading, with five 
rounded lobes ; stamens four. To the speoies described 
on p. 65, VoL II., tee following should be added : 

G. tennlfolla (slender-leaved) JL pale violet, Pentstemon-like ; 
corolla 4iu. or more in length ; peduncles slightly exceeding 
the leaves. June to August. L linear, acute, ,\in. to lin. 
broad, light green. A 14ft Mexico, 1894. A much-branched 
perennial. 
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GERBERA (named in hononr of Gerber, a German 
naturalist, who travelled in Russia). Obd. Composite. 
A genus embracing about twenty species of greenhouse 
herbs, with a very short, perennial oaudex, all African 
and Asiatic (temperate or mountainous regions). Flower- 
heads yellow, pink, or white, solitary, heterogamous and 
radiate, rarely homogamous and discoid ; involucre tur- 
binate or broadlv campanulate, the bracts in two or more 
series ; receptacle flat ; pappus copious ; scapo naked or 
scaly. Leaves radical, entire or Binuate-pinnatifid. The 
three species introduced thrive in a compost of sandy 
loam and peat. Propagation may be effected by Beeds or 
by cuttings of the side shoots. In favoured localities and 
in dry, sonny borders, Q. Jamesonxi may be grown outside ; 
but. in all other oases it is best treated as a greenhouse 
subject, still giving it a sunny but airy position. 


G. asplenifolla ( Asplenium-leaved). * Jl -heads purple: pappus 
reddish ; scape cobwebby or woolly. k narrow, 4 in. to bin. long, 
petiolate, pmnatifld or pinnatisect, Fem-like, reddish-tomen- 
tose beneath: lobes roundish, glossy above, concave, with 
revolute margins. South Africa. A handsome plant. 

G. orenata (crenate).* A synonym of Mairia crenata. 

G. Jamesonl (Jameson's).* Ji. -heads solitary, sub-erect, 3in. to 
4in. across ; ray florets -bright orange or fl&me-ooloured above, 
about thirty, in one series, ligulate ; scapes lOin. to 18in. long. 
Spring. 1. Bin. to lOin. long, 2in. to 3m. broad, runcinately 
pmnatifld ; petioles 6in. to 8in. long. Transvaal, 1888. See 
FI^40R ^M. 7087; G. C. 1889, v., f. 122; Gn. 1889, xxxvL, 

G. vlridlfolln (green-leaved). Jl. -heads, rays white above, yellow 
beneath. k shortly petiolate, elliptic or oblong, Uin. to 24 in. 
wide, obtuse, slightly tapering at base, entire or denticulate, 
green on both sides. Crown of root copiously silky. South 
Africa, 1896. 


GERBARIA. A synonym of Sopubia (which see). 

GEBM. Broadly, that portion of a plant which U 
capable of development into the likeness of that from 
which it sprang ; literally, the embryo in a seed or 
spore. 


GERMAN OATOHPLT. See Lychnis Vlacarla. 

GERMANEA. A synonym of Plectranthus 
(which see). 

GERRARDANTHU8 (palled after W. T. Gerrard, 
a collector at Natal). Obd. Oucurbxtacese. A small genus 
(three species) of stove or greenhouse, tall, glabrous 
climbers, natives of Western and Eastern tropical Africa. 
Flowers greenish or fuscous, dioecious ; calyx five-lobed ; 
corolla rotate or campanulate, deeply five-parted ; males 
racemose, with four stamens and an imperfect fifth ; 
females solitary, with an elevated, trigonal ovary. Fruit 
small, elongated, terete, many -seeded. Leaves mem- 
branous, cordate or hastate -cordate. 0. tomentosus , the 
only' species known to cultivation, is a stove perennial, 
of botanical interest. Mr. Wood, now Superintendent 
of the Natal Botanioal Gardens, is recorded to have 
found, on the top of and between large stones, tnberB, one 
of which “measured 6ft. in circumference, and was nearly 
2ft. thiok ; its surface was scarred ; and from the centre 
arose a stem not more than $in. in diameter, thickly 
covered .with small, round tubercles, which ascended 
without a leaf to the top of trees 50ft. high. On turning 
over one of the tubers, it was fonnd to have bnt one fibrous 
root, about Jin. thick. . . . The natives do not appear to 
put the plant to any use” (“Botanical Magazine,’’ 6694). 
The plant may be increased by seeds. 

G. tomentosus (downy). Jl. yellow, iin. in diameter, the males 

in short racemes, the females one or two together. August. 

Jr. 3in. long, obovoid, ten-ribbed, dry, opening by three lobes. 

1. large, cordate-reniform, five-lobed. Natal, 1874. (B. M. 6694.) 

GERSINXA. A synonym of BulbophylTum (which 
see). 

GE8NERA. According to the “Index Kewensis,” 
the oorrect spelling is that of Linnaeus — Qesneria. In- 
cluding Dircma. To the species described on pp. 65-6, 
Yol. H., the following should be added. Many plants 
formerly classed nnder this genns are now referred to 
Houttea, Xaoloma, Nsegelia, Paliavana, and Pent- 
arhapbla. The alterations in nomenclature are based on 
the “Index Kewensis.” 


G. amabllls (pleasing). A synonym of Ncegelia multi/lora. 

G. Ill a— II (Blass').* A- cinnabar-red, disposed in pendent 
pa ni cles, k ovate-cordate, acuminate, crenulate, the nerves 


Gesnera — continued. 

reddish on the under-surface. Stems pendant, poolly, as much 
as 6ft. long. Brazil. One of the prettiest Bpecies. Syn. 
Dirccsa Blassii (F. d. 8., t. 1140-1). 

G. bnlbosa. The correct name is G. mcujnifica. 

G. Caracas an a (Caracas), ft. reddish, sulphur at base, the 
limb nearly blood-colourea, striated ; peduncles axillary, 
solitary one-flowered. Summer. 1. elliptic, crenulate, petiolate, 
31n. to oin. long ; upper ones sessile. Venezuela. Plant velvety- 
pubescent. 

G. oardlnalia (cardinal).* A • of a beautiful bright red, velvety, 
large, cymose-umbellate, on long peduncles. 1. ample, opposite, 
petiolate, cordate, rounded-obtuse, crenate; lower ones ovate- 
elliptic ; upper ones nearly orbicular ; uppermost ones sessile. 
Stem procumbent, terete. Rhizome tuberous. Origin unknown, 
1850. Plant velvety-canescent. (Gn. 1892, ii., p. 874.) Syn. 
G. maerantha (of gardens). 

G. Claussenlana (Claussen’s). A- orange-red, pendent, on long 
pedicels, forming simple, terminal racemes. Summer. 1. ovate- 
cordate, rugose, tomentose. Stem simple, cylindrical. Tuber 
very thick, A. 2ft. to 44ft. Brazil, 1840. 

G. DonklarlL Hie correct spelling of G. Donkelaariana. 

G. Douglasii (Douglas’s). A synonym of G. maculata. 

G. hondense is a species of Isoloma. 

G. laterltia (brick-red). A- scarlet, disposed in umbellifonn 
racemes ; corolla cylindrical-dav&te, tomentose outside, 14 in. 
long. June, k ovate-cordate, rounded at apex, crenulate, the 
lower ones 6in. long and 5in. broad, h. 2ft. Brazil, 1834. 

G. latlfolia (broad-leaved). JL red, disposed in axillary 
cymes, k ample, ovate-orbicular, crenulate. Stems simple, 
velvety. A. 3ft Brazil. Syn. G. macrostachya (B. R. 1202). 

G. Leopoldi (Leopold’s). JL bright red, tubular, the throat 
oblique, the lobes rounded ; stamens violet ; pedicels one- 
flowered ; panicle umbel-like. 1. shortly petiolate. Brazil, 
1898. (Gn. 1898, L, p. 542, t. 1176.) 

G. longlflora (long-flowered). A synonym of Achimenes longi- 
JUtra. 

G. maerantha (large-flowered). A garden synonym of 
G. cardinalis. 

G. macrostachya (large-spiked). A synonym of G. latifdia. 
G. (spotted). The correct name of G. purpurea 

(B. M. 5115). SYNS. G. Douglasii (B. M. 3612), G. verticillata 
(B. M. 2716), Dirccea picta (L. J. F. 302). 

G. magx&lfloa (magnificent). The correct name of G. bullosa. 

G. polyantha (many-flowered). JL scarlet, yellow in the 
throat, disposed in paniculate cymes; pedicels elongated. 
Summer, k ovate-cordate, acuminate, toothed; lower ones 
petiolate; upper ones sessile, velvety. white beneath. A. 2ft. 
Stems obtusely tetragonal. Brazil, 1840. 

G. polyantha (of B. M. 3995). A synonym of G. discolor. 

G, purpurea. The correct name is G. maculata. 

G. Soeptrum (sceptre). A- white, disposed in elongated 
thyrses ; corolla long-tubular ; pedicels whorled in threes. 
Summer. 1. also whorled in threes, cordate, obtusely toothed. 
A 3ft. Brazil. The variety ignea has redaish-yellow flowers. 
(B. M. 3576.) 

G. Sellovli (Sallow's), jk scarlet, in lateral cymes, forming a 
thyrse ; corolla cylindrical -claviform. July. 1. ovate-cordate, 
acute, slightly toothed, tomentose, whitish beneath. Stems 
and branches pilose, h. 3ft. Brazil, 1835. 

G. Snttoni (Sutton’s), fi. scarlet ; corolla pubescent, 14in. long ; 
pedicels axillary, solitary, one-flowered. July. I ., lower ones 
cordate, petiolate, tomentose ; upper ones ovate, usually sessile. 
Stems branched. A. lift, to 2ft. Brazil, 1833. (B. K. 1537.) 

G. umb ellate (umbellate). A- amaranth-red, dotted, disposed 
in a terminal uml>el. Summer, k cordate, crenulate. Brazil. 
Whole plant velvety. 

G. verticillata (whorled). A synonym of G. maculata. 

GETHYLLI8. Stns. Aba pus and Papiria. To this 
genns J, G. Baker refers nine species ; they much 
resemble Crocus in habit. To the species described on 
p. 66, Yol. II., the following should be added : 

G» afka (African). j!., perianth tube 3in. to 4in. long; limb 
14in. to 2in. long. August, k twelve to twenty, linear, 
twisted, glabrous, strongly ribbed. 1820. A plant _ that 
flowered at Kew in 1887 “had the six stamens variously 
broken up into two, three, or four, and the segments much 
flushed with red outside.” (B. R. 1016.) 

G. lanceolate. The correct name is Apodolirion lanccolatum. 

GETHYRA. A synonym of Renealmla (which 
see). 

GETONXA. A synonym of Calyoopterla (which 

#w). 
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GEUM. Calyx persistent, with five imbricated, 
valvate lobes* Stamens numerous, usually olnstered in 
several series. To the specieB, Ac., described on pp. 66-7, 
Vol. II., the following should fee added : 

G. alepplonm (Aleppo). A synonym of G. strictum. 

O, ohiloense grandiflorum (largfe-flowered). * jt. of a bright 
scarlet, very large. A grand variety for grouping in mixed 
borders. Syn. G. cocci ncttm grandijlomm. 

G. C. mlniatum (scarlet).* This and G. hybridum (also known 
as the Altrincham variety! are probably one and the same. 
The flowers last from April till the end of July. 

G. ooocineuxn grandiflorum (large-flowered). A synonym 
of G. chilocnse grandijlorum. 

G. Heldrelohil (Heldreich’a).* This is said to be a form of 
G. montanum with deep bright orange-red flowers. 1896. 

G. hybridum (hybrid). Probably identical with G. chiloense 
miniatum. 

G. mlniatum (scarlet). A variety of G. chiloense. 

G. montannm grandiflorum (large-flowered).* This is a 
very desirable variety, with larger foliage and deeper yellow 
flowers than the type. It is of garden origin, and sometimes 
catalogued under the name of G. m. maximum. 

G. reptans (creeping). Jt. yellow; petals obcordate, longer 
thanThe calyx. July and August, L, radical ones interruptedly 
pinnatifld, the larger lobes oljovate-cuneiform, deeply toothed 
at apex, the smaller ones ovate, entire or three-toothed ; 
canline leaves three-lobed. Sterile stems creeping ; floriferous 
ones erect, undivided. A. 8in. Switzerland, Germany, Ac. 
(Gn. 1886, ii., p. 479.) 

G. rhntieum (Rha»tian Alps).* ft. golden-yellow, lin. across. 
Summer. radical ones 3m. to oin. long, lyruto, interruptedly 

1 >innate; side pinnse with coarse, deep serrations; terminal 
eaflet large, heart-shaped, lobed. Stems numerous, 6in. to 8in. 
high, erect, with three or four small, pinnate leaves. An 
interesting natural hybrid between G. montanum and G. rejdans , 
discovered on the south side of Monte Rosa, 1886. (R. G. 1229.) 
SYN. Sicversia rhcetica. 

G. speoiosum (showy).* This is described as a large plant, 
similar to G. inontanum, with bright orange, large-fietnled 
flowers. Caucasus, 1898. 

G. urbanum (city-loving). Jt. yellow, Ain. to Jin. in diameter, 
terminating the branches of a very loose panicle ; peduncle 
slender. May to July. 1., lower ones pinnatisect, the terminal 
leaflet 2in. to 3in. in diameter, orbicular, the lateral ones 
smaller; cauline leaves sessile, broad, variously cut and lobed. 
Stems 1ft. to 3ft. high. Europe, India, Australia, Ac. 

Q. ylrglnlanum (Virginian). Jt. white ; petals cuneate-obovate, 
about as long as the calyx. June to August. /. variously 
divided ; radical ones on long petioles ; upper cauline ones 
nearly sessile. Stem 1ft. to 3ft. high. North America. 

GEVUXNA. According to the “ Index Kowonsis ” 
this is the correct name of Guevina (which see , on 
p. 101, Vol. II.). 

GHXESBREGHTXA. A synonym of Calanthe 

(which see). 

GHXNXA. A synonym of Tamonea (which see). 

GHOST MOTH, or GHOST SWITT MOTH 

(Hepialus humuli). Thongli a very common Moth, it is 
not os often recognised os a pest as it shonld be. The 
caterpillars at times are very destructive to the snccnlent 
roots of kitchen -garden produce, as well as to flowering 
bulbs, grass, and of course the Hop. Unfortunately, 
feeding as the larvaa do, concealed beneath plants, they 
are not readily reached. The cultivator may, howover, 
minimise the attack perhaps by “collecting” the insects 
as soon as they are noted upon the wing, and killing 
them before the female has a chance of scattering her 
eggs. The larvro and the spiny pnpaj shonld also bo 
destroyed when unearthed by digging. The use of certain 
volatile substances under the soil, like cyanide of potassium 
and bisulphide of carbon, has been recommended by somo ; 
hot even if good rosnlts have been obtained from them, 
they are far too dangerous to be generally employed. 
See also Otter Moth, Vol. II. 

GHOST 8WIPT MOTH. See Otter Moth, 

Vol. II. ; and Ghost Moth, in present volume. 

GIAS. A synonym of Bletia (which see). 

GIBRALTAR MINT. See Mentha Pulegrium 
gibraltarica. 

GIGANT ABIES. A synonym of Sequoia (which 

• 6 *). 


QILIA. Including JEaochloa , Dactylophyllum (of 
Bentham), Linanthus , and Navarretia. These are excellent 
lants for a sunny position, and shonld be freely planted 
v bee-keepers. To the species described on pp. 67-8, 
Vol. II., the following shonld be added: 

G. oallfornloa (Californian). JL rosy-lilac, l^in. in diameter; 
corolla lobes broadly cuneate-obovate, their margins often 
minutely erose. July. L very crowded, soon widely spreading, 
all alternate, palroately three- to seven-parted, aceroae or 
subulate, rigid and pungent. Western California, 1854. Half- 
hardy perennial. Syn. Leptodaetylon calij orrUcum (B. M. 4872). 
G. ooronoplfolia (Coronopus-leaved).* JL scarlet, yellowish 
and dotted with red within, thyreoid-paniculate ; corolla lin. 
to Hin. long, the lobes ovate. July to October. 1. pinnate ly 
parted into filiform or narrow-linear divisions. Stem 2ft. to 
4ft. high, very leafy throughout. South Carolina, Ac., 1736. 
Half-hardy biennial ; an excellent pot-plant. (B. R. 1691.) Syn. 
Ipomopsis degam'. Of this species there are several colour 
varieties. 

G. dichotomy (dichotomous). Jl. pure white, lin. long, terminal 
or in the forks, sub-sessile ; petals obovate. Summer. 1. sessile, 
opposite, palniately deft; segments three to five, subulate, 
entire. A. 6ln. to 12in. California, 1833. Plant erect, 
dichotomously branched, highly glabrous. Syn. Linanthus 
diehotomus. 

G. hybrlda (hybrid).* The name applied to a fine race of 
rden hybrids between G. androsacca , G. micrantha, and 
m. aurta. 

G. inoonsplotuk The correct name is G. paroijlora. 

G. Intea (yellow). A synonym of G. micrantha. 

G. parviflora (small-flowered). The correct name of G. incom 
spicua. 

G. pungent (pungent). A synonym of G, squarrosa. 

G. sqnarrosa (squarrose). Jt. blue or sometimes whitish, 
capitate-crowded and densely leafy-braeted ; corolla slender, 
rather shorter than the calyx lobes. August. /. alternate, 
having their primary’ divisions incised or parted ; upper ones 
and bracts spinescent. A. lffc. California, 1847. Syn. G. pungeng 
(B. M. 2977). 

G. tricolor violacea (violet). A pretty variety having violet 
flowers with a dark eye. 

G. nivalis (Snow Queen) (white) and G. rosea splcndens (rose) are 
good garden varieties. 

GXLLXESIACEJE. Included under LiliacesB (which 
see). 

GXNGELLY OIL PLANT. See Sesamum in- 

dicum. 

GINGER, WILD. See Asarum europseum. 

GXNGXDXTJM (of F. Mueller). A synonym of 
Aciphylla (which see). 

GXNGXLXE OIL PLANT. See Sesamum in- 

dicum. 

GXNGXN8XA. A synonym of Phamaceum (which 
see). 

GINKGO. The soil best suited to the Ginkgo is a dry 
loam rather than a wot one. Thongli perfectly hardy, it is 
not advisable to plant in very cola, bleak situations, 
especially if the soil is inclined to bo cold and improperly 
drained. Propagation is readily carried on by seeds sown in 
cold frames or m the open ground, provided the position 
is a sheltered one, and also by layering when practicable. 
The variegated forms aro generally increased by grafting, 
which operation is best performed in spring on stocks of 
tho type, established in pots, and placed in a warm house. 
The scions will be mnen benefited by an occasional light 
syringing overhead, but on no account must too much water 
be given, or thero will bo fear of damping off. Protection 
from the sun will bo necessary until a union has been 
effoctcd. Tho pendulous varieties may also be worked 
upon tho common species. 

GIPSIES’ ROSE. See Scabiosa arremis. 
GXSSANTHE. A synonym of Costus (which see). 

GITHOPSIS (from Githago , the Corn Cockle, and 
apsis, resemblance ; in allusion to tho calyx). Ord. 
Campanulacete. According to Bentham and Hooker, this 
is a monotypio genus. The species is a small, pretty, 
half-hardy annual, resembling the Venus’ Looking-glass 
( Specularia Speculum). For cnlturo, see Annuals. 

G. speoularloides (Spec ularia-1 ike).* Jt. blue, simply ter- 
minating the stem or branches, or becoming lateral, strictly 
erect. Jr., capsule rigidj tapering into a very short and stout 
peduncle. 1. small, sessile, linear-oblong, coarsely toothed. A. 
2in. to lOin. California, 1894. Plant hirsute or glabrate. 
(G. a 1894, xvi., pp. 244-5, f. 34.) 
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GLADIOLUS. About 140 species are referred to this 
genos by J. G. Baker. Stamens inserted at the throat 
of the perianth to be, oontigoons and arching ; filaments 
short, free ; anthers linear, basifixed. A number of species 
formerly included here will now be found under Acid an- 
thera, Antholysa, Aristea, Bablana, Ferraria, 
Hesperantba, Ixia, Lapeyrousia, Melaspharula, 
Synnotia, Tritonia, and Watsonla. 

In order to grow this handsome garden favourite well, 
the ground requires preparation, and a light sandy soil 
is best. If the soil is heavy, it must be well drained, 
and some road* or river-sand spread thickly over the 
surface, and lightly forked in. The soil should always 
be prepared by trenching deeply the previous autumn. 
Cow- and stable -manure, mixed in equal proportions, and 
turned over two or three times, until the violent heat 
hag abated and the manure has half -decayed, should be 
worked in during the process of trenching, one layer 
at the depth of 18in., and another at 9in. This would 
be the maximum depth. Sometimes the greatest depth 
would be 15in., and the lesser 6in. The ground should 
be prepared not later than October. 

During winter and early spring, when the surface is 
should be lightly forked over. By the first week 
in March the ground is usually in good condition to 
plant out the first lot of conns. Drills as for Peas, 14in. 
apart, should be drawn, and the conns planted from Sin. 
to 12in. asunder, according to their size. The base of 
the conn should be placed about 4in. below the surface 
of the ground, some dry, clean, river- or silver-sand put 
under and over each, and the drill filled in again. The 
ground is often in a wet condition when the time 
arrives for planting out ; if this is the case, still draw 
the drills, and use dry sand, but filling up the drill with 
some dry soil, usually siftings from the potting-shed. 
This gives the corms a good chance to start. 

A fresh lot of corms should be planted every two weeks 
until the end of May, and this will give a succession 
of blossom until the end of the season. The plants soon 
appear above ground if the weather is favourable, 
and as soon as they are discernible the Dutch hoe 
must be run through them to lighten the ground and 
destroy weeds. The hoe may be used with benefit even 
if no weeds are to bo seen. 

Gladioli are exceedingly well adapted for cutting to 
place in rooms, if the spike is cut when the first four or 
six blossoms have opened ; the remainder of the flowers 
will open in the house. Gladioli have the best effect if 
their own foliage is used. 

A few of the very choicest varieties must also be 
selected to save seed from, and they must be cross- 
fertilised. This is easily done. The seed-bearing parent 
must be selected, and before the flowers are half-open 
the anthers pulled off with the fingers. When the flowers 
are fully expanded, the pollen from some superior variety 
shpuld be taken when the flowers are also fully developed, 
and the stigma of the seed-bearer touched. This should 
be done on successive days, until the entire spike has 
been cross-fertilised. 

The leaves of the Gladiolus remain green till very late 
in the autumn, but the corms should be lifted from the 
middle to the end of October. As they are forked out 
of the ground, cut the stalk off close to the crown, shake 
off the adherent soil, saving the bulblets, or “spawn,” 
clustering round the base of the parent corra, spread the 
corms out in an airy place, and when well dried, store 
in boxes or bags until planting time ; but they must not 
be exposed to frost. 

To the species and varieties described on pp. 70*1. 
Vol. II., the following should be added : 3 


G. A dl a ml (Adlam’s). Jl. greenish-yellow, five or six in a dense, 
simple, erect spike; perianth tube nearly straight, lin. long, 
the segments oblong, acute, two of them granulated with red 
towanls the tip. 1. ensiform, 1ft. to lift, long, lin. broad at 
the middle, with distant, stramineous nbs. Stem lit. to lift 
long. 1889. 2 


G, angnstns (narrow). Jl. white, two to six in a very lax, 
equilateral spike ; perianth tube narrow -funnel -shaped, liin. to 
2in. long, the three lower segments having a spade-shaped, 
purple mark in the centre. June. 1. three or four, linear, 
flat, 4in. to Jin. broad, the lower 1ft. or more in length. 1756. 
(A. B. R 589; B. M. 602.) Syn. G. trimacnlatus. 


G. armentaons (Armenian).* Jl. deep purplish, small, numerous. 
Armenia, 1892. A handsome, dwarf species. 


Gladiolus — continued . 

G. atroviolaceus (dark violet), ft. dark purple, small, four 
to eight in a lax, secund spike. 1. three, firm, linear, closely 
ribbed, 6in. to 12in. long. Syria, Ac., 1889. 

G. anrant i acna (orange). Jl. bright orange-yellow or tinged 
with red, many in a lax spike sometimes 1ft. long ; perianth 
tube curved, 2in. long, dilated suddenly in the middle, the 
upper segments lin. to lAin. long, the three lower shorter. 
1. four to six, ensiform, 1ft. to lift, long, Ain. to fin. broad. 
Stem simple, about 3ft. long including the inflorescence. 

G. a. rabro-tlnotus (reddish-tinged). A. orange-yellow, 
thickly dotted with red. 1894. 

G. blandns albidus (white). Jl. pure white. (A. B. R. 99, 
under name of G. blandu*; B. M. 648, under name of 
G. b. niveus.) 

G* b. Caracas (flesh-coloured). The correct name of 
G. b. oampanulatus (A B. R. 188, under name of G. campanu- 
latwt). 

G. b. Hlbbortii (Hibbert’s). Jl. pink, with very distinct, red, 
spade-shaped blotches on the three lower segments. 

G. b. Mortonlus (Morton's).* Jl. sub-erect ; segments white, 
with copious vertical, faint pink streaks. 1837. (B. M. 3680 

under name of G. Mortoniu*.) 

G. Caracas (flesh-coloured). A synonym of G. cunndatu* 
ventricenu. 

G. Coopcri is a variety of G. pgittacinus. 

G. docoratus (decorated).* Jl. bright purple, six to twelve in 
a very lax, secund spike ; perianth tube curved, lin. long, the 
upper segments jin. to lin. long, the lower having a pale, 
spade-shaped blotch nearly filling the blade. 1. three or four, 
ensiform, Ain. to Jin. broad, very ohlupie at base, the lower 
ones 1ft. long. Stem 2ft. to 3ft. long. Moramballa, East 
Africa, 1890. Stove. 

G. Eoklonl (Ecklon’sV* /!. bright red, copiously and minute! v 
spotted, six to twelve in a very lax spike; perianth tu»»e 
curved, Jin. to lin. long, the limb lin. long, the upper segments 
iin. brood, the low r er lin. broad. Autumn. 1. four to six, 
sub-basal, ensiform, rigid, with thick ribs, 1ft. long, lin. to 
liin. brood. Stems robust, simple, lift, to 3ft. long includim; 
the spike. 1862, (B. M. 6335.) 8 

G. Ellon! (Ellon's). Jl., perianth white, tipped with purple, 
star-shaped. 1890. Described as a pretty species in a Conti- 
nental periodical, but not given by Bilker in “ Flora Capensis " 
(1896). 

G. floribonduc (of gardens). A synonym of G. oppmitijtorvg. 

G. fOSCO-viridls (fuscous-green). Jl. greenish, with minute 
stripes of claret-brown, alsmt 2in. long; scape 2ft. long, bearing 
alsrnt a dozen flowers. 1. ensiform, liin. long, lin. broad. 
1897. Allied to G. dracocrph'ilux. 

G. Hlbbortii (Hibbert’s). A garden form of G. blandus. 

G. hlrsutua (hairy).* Jl. bright red, three to six in a very lax 
spike ; perianth tube curved, liin. long, the segments liin. 
long. June. 1. four to six, short, ensiform, rigid, very strongly 
ribbed, both blade and sheath finely hairy. Stems simple, 
hairy, 1ft. to 2ft. long including the spike. 1795. SYNti. 
G. hirmitui roseus (B. M. 574), G. roseu# (A. B. R. 11). 

G. lllyrlcua (Illyrian). Jl. bright purple, three to six in a lax, 
secund spike ; perianth tube Jin. long, the limb lin. long. 1. two 
or three, linear, laxly nerved, Jin. broad. Stem slender, 1ft. 
to lift. long. Europe (Britain), Asia Minor, Ac. 

G. L Reuteri (Reuter’s). 1. narrower and stem slenderer 
than in the type. Spain and Portugal. Syn. G. serotinu*. 

G. imbricatus (imbricated). Jl. dark purple, four to ten in a 
secund spike; perianth tube Jin. long, the segments obtuse, 
liu. long. June. 1. two or three, linear, laxly veined, Jin. to 
iin. broad. Stem slender, 1ft. to lift. long. Eastern Europe, 
Ac., 1820. Syn. G. negUctus. 

G. Kirkil (Sir John Kirk’s). Jl. in a lax, secund spike 6in. to 
12in. long ; perianth tul>e iin. long, the segments pale pink, un- 
spotted, cuspidate, lin. long. 1. five or six, linear, glabrous, 
firm, strongly ribbed, slightly glaucous, 1ft. to lift, long, Ain. 
to Jin. broad. Stem terete, 3ft. long including the spike. 1890. 

G. Kotscbyanus (Kotschy’s). Jl. light violet, about liin. long, 
with a nearly regular limb, the lower segments rather paler than 
the others, witn a dark, median stripe ; spike loosely few- 
flowered ; scape 1ft. to 2ft. high including the inflorescence. 
May. 1. three, linear, 6in. to 8in. long. Afghanistan, Persia, 
1886. (B. M. 6897.) 

G. Leiohtllni (Leichtlin’s). Jl. bright red ; perianth tube 
arcuate, ljtn. long, the upper segments connivent, the three 
lower much smaller, red at the tip, yellow below it; spike 
dense, secund. 1. four, ensiform, bright green, 1ft. long. Stem 
terete, 2ft. long. 1889. 

G. Lemoinel (Lemoine’sl The type of a series of hybrids writh 
bright yellow and bright red flowers, having large, purplish- 
brown blotches at the Iwise of the lower segments ; they have 
been raised by M. I^emoine, of Nancy, by crossing G. gaiulavewne 
with G. purpureo-auratu*. Three are figured in Gn., July 24, 
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Fig. 409. Early Gladiolus The Bride. 

G. Lndwigii (Ludwig’s). Jl. pale yellow ; perianth tube funnel- 
shaped, Jin. long; the three upper segments oblong-spathulate, 
the three lower ones unguiculate ; spike distichous, twenty - 
to thirty-flowered. 1. pilose, about six in a sub-bas&l, distichous 
rosette, rigid, with thick ribs, 2ft. to 3ft. long. Stem pubescent, 
2ft. to 3ft. long including the 9pike. 

G. L. ealvatus (bald). A variety having the rachis of spike, 
leaves, and stem glabrous. Syn. G. oehroteucus (B. M. 6291). 

Q. marsilienais (Marseilles). The type of a new race of 
garden hybrids between G. psittacinus ana <?. gandavensis. 1894. 

G. Mortonius (Morton’s). A variety of G. blandus. 

G. nancioanns (Nancy). A hybrid raised by M. Lemoine between 
G. Saundersii and one of the G. Lemoinei hybrids. 

G. nat&lcnsis (Natal). A synonym of G. psittacinus. 

G. neglcctus (neglected). A synonym of G. imbricatus. 

G. odiroleucus (yellowish-white), of B. M. A synonym of 
G. Ludtrigii ealvatus. 

G. ©ppositifloros (opposite-flower* sd). Jl. white, thirty to forty 
in a distichous spike often 1ft. long; perianth tube curved, lin. 
to Uin. long, the limb i£in. long, horizontal, the segments 4in. to 
4in. broad. /., basal ones about four, firm, 1ft. to 1 .ft. long, fin. 
to lin. broad. Stem 3ft. to 4ft. long including the spike, often 
branched. 1892. (B. M. 7292.) Sin. g. /onbundus (of gardens). 

G. Papilio atratus (dark).* A fine variety, the ground-colour 
of the flowers being dark purple instead of yellow. 1885. 

G. Papilio-gandavensis (hybrid). A garden hybrid between 
the species and hybrid indicated in the name. 1893. 

G. platyphyllus (broad-leaved). Jl. deep yellow, veined with 
red; perianth tube nearly 2in. long; spike 6in. to 12in. long. 
1. broader than in any other known species, being broadly 
ensiform, 1ft. long and nearly 2in. broad. 1893. Allied to 
G. dracocephalus. 

G. procox (early). A synonym of G. Watsoniu*. 

G. primulinus (Primrose-yellow).* JL Primrose-yellow, four or 
five in a lax spike; perianth tube much curved, lin. long, the 
upper segments much imbricated, Uin. long, the lower smaller. 
1., basal ones three, ensiform. strongly ribbed, the lowest lft. 
long, fin. broad. Stem 14ft. long. South-east Tropical Africa. 
1889. Stove. 

G. psittacinus Cooperi. The correct name of G. Cooperi. 

G. punctatus (dotted). Jl. large; perianth greenish-yellow 

inside, striated with purple in the centre of the three superior 
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segments, striated and dotted with purple outside ; spike loose, 
unilateral, three- to six-flowered. 1. three or four, 6in. to 12in. 
long. Stem 14ft. high. 1889. 

G. Quartinlanus superbus (superb). Jl. yellow, flushed 
with crimson, larger tnan in the type. 1898. (G. C. 1898, 

xxiv., p. 467, f. 140.) 

G. ramosus (branched).* Jl. bright red, openly funnel-shaped, 
with dark blotches at the base of the three lower segments. 
A hybrid between G. cardinal is and G. oppositijlorus. The 
florists* flowers of this group are hardier and flower earlier 
than those of the gandavensis section. 

G. ringons (gaping). A synonym of G. recur ctu. 

G. roscus (rosy). A synonym of G. hirsutus. 

G. serotinus (late). A synonym of G. Ulyricus Reutrri. 

G. trimaculatus (three-spotted). A synonym of G. angustus. 

G. tristis concolor (one-coloured). A variety with flowers 
wholly white or pale yellow. (B. M. 1098.) 

G. turicensis (Zurich). A garden hybrid between a variety of 
G. Saundersii and G. gandavensis. 

G. Victorialls (Victoria’s), ft. bright pale crimson ; spike lft. 
long, sometimes forked. 1893. A hybrid between G. communis 
ana G. cardinalis or G. Culvillci. 

G. vinulus (reddish). A synonym of G. vittatus. 

G. vomorculus (resembling a small ploughshare). The correct 
name of G. hastatus. 

G. watsonioidcs ((?. H'atsoni us-like). Jl. four to ten in a very 
lax, unilateral spike; perianth bright scarlet, the tube curved, 
14in. long, the segments oblong or ovate, acute, lin. long ; spat he 
valves curved, leafy, lanceolate. June. 1., produced ones about 
four, linear, erect, firm, lft. to 14ft. long. Stem erect, 2ft. to 3ft. 
long, with usually a couple of much-reduced leaves below the 
inflorescence. Kilimanjaro, 1886. (B. M. 6919.) 

G. Wat8onius (Watson’s).* jl two or three, each standing on a 
peduncle-like tube, enclosed by a bifid spathe ; corolla bright red, 
funnel-shaped, the segments ovate-lanceolate, spreading. Feb- 
ruary and March. 1. three or four, 3in. long, upright, rigid, flat, 
linear-lanceolate. Stem lft. to 14ft. high. (B. M. 450.) Antho- 
lyza revoluta is now the correct name of this species. Syn. 
G. prcecox (A. B. R. 38;. A variety in which the segments are 
variegated with yellow from the base about half-way up, is 
figured in B. M. 569. 

Varieties. Of all Gladioli now grown the Early-flowering 

section is one of the most useful, providing flowers through 

late spring and early summer outside, and correspondingly 



Fig. 410. Eari.y Gladiolus BLUSHING BRISK. 
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Fio. 411. Gladiolus Insionis. 


earlier when frown under glass. In this are included several 
well-known kinds like Colvillei The Bride (Fig. 409), 
cardinal is, bvzantinus , Brenclileyensis, Blushing Bride 
(Fig. 410^, and Insignis (Fig. 411). Following these come 
the hybrids associated with the name of Lemoine, some 
of the best embracing Beauty, Boussingault, Castelar, 
Dagmar, De Humboldt, Duguesclin, Etoile Polaire, E. V. 
Hallock, Holland, Hypatia, Louis Thibaut, Mirabeau, Ori- 
flame, Venus de Milo, Voltaire, and Xenia. These bridge 
oyer the gap between the early- and the late -flowering 
kinds. Tne spikes are large, freely produced, and yield 
flowers of a very brilliant colour. They are of good consti- 
tution, and on warm, sandy soils may be left out all winter 
provided their quarters are lightly covered. Sometimes 
Lemoine’ s hybrids are spoken of as Spotted Gladioli, by 
reason of the fact that tne petals are elegantly blotcned. 
Yet other soctions are the Giant-Flowered Childsii 
(Fig. 412), of which Aurea Superba, Ben Hur, Cavour, 
Mrs. Beecher, and W. Falconer are good types ; and the 
Large-Flowered Nancieanus, like Jules Finger, Pasha, 
and William Watson. Yet another Large -Flowered section, 
characterised by lovely colouring, is that known as Kelwayi 
(Fig. 413), in which may be found such gems as Arthur 
Toms, Burne Jones, Carlton, Eugene Sandow, J„G. Claiue, 
Nana, Bichard Martin, Richard Milner, and Snowdrift. 

Lastly, there is the ever-popular gandavensis section, 
of which the varieties appended may bo recommended : 

A. F. Barron, scarlet, streaked with white; Alfred Hender- 
son, vermilion-scarlet ; Appianus, white, blotched with rose; 
Bellini, white, striped violet; Bono, crimson, tinged purple; 
Duchess op Edinburgh, purplish -rose, striped carmine; 
Galatea, blush ; Howard Maynard, scarlet, with yellow 
throat; James Kelway, crimson, lined with white; Lord 
Iddes Leigh, scarlet, white centre; Mr. Gladstone, scarlet- 
erimson, light centre ; Mrs. Langtry, white, purple tinted ; 
Mrs. Laxton, rose, white centre ; Nautuh Girl, light red, flaked 
crimson; Numa, white, flaked carmine, yellow centre; Prince 

Vol. V. 
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Henry, purple, with white throat ; Princess Royal, blush, with 

rose mottling; St. Gatien, brilliant red, white lines; Silknus, 

crimson, striped violet ; Thomas Moore, scarlet-crimson, violet 

blotch ; William Kelway, scarlet-crimson, blotched white. 

Gladioli are very effoctivo as cat flowers, particularly in 
groups of nicely assorted colours, with their foliage 
(Fig. 414). 

GLAND. A secreting apparatus ; a wart-like swelling. 

GLAND BELLFLOWER. See Adenophora. 

GLANDULIFOLIA. A synonym of Adenandra 

(which see). 

GLAFHTRXA. Included under Leptospermum 

(which see). 

GLASS CASES. These may range from the small 
bell glass to the long CaseB covering many feet or yards 
of wall, under which are planted some of the choicer 
kinds of hardy fruits, such as Peaches, Nectarines, 
Cherries, Pears, Ac. Small bell glasses are employed for 
growing delicate plants that require some such protection, 
both in hot-houses and outside. Large Cases are used for 
filmy Ferns, and the well-known Waraian Case is in request 
for plants in rooms. Whether such Cases are in hot- 
houses or in rooms, fresh air should be admitted daily 
to sweeten the internal atmosphere, and to allow moisture 
to escape. Glass Cases employed for fruit-growing 
against walls are not heated artificially, but much may 
be done by closing the Case early with a good sun heat 
—bottling the natural heat, as it were. By means of Glass 
Cases, excellent crops of frnit are annually obtained from 
walls that would otherwise fail through climatic conditions. 



Fio. 412. Gladiolus Childsii. 
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GLASS HOUSES. See Conservatory, Green- 
house, Orchard House, Orchid House, Vinery 
(under Vine), &c. 

GLAUCXUM. Sepals two ; petals four ; stamens 
indefinite. To the information given on p. 71, Vol. II., 
the following should be added : 

G. oomioulatum phcenlooum. The correct name of 
G. phoeniceum. 

G. Flsoheri (Fischer's).* Jl. flame-coloured. 1. covered with 
snow-white wool. A handsome species. 

G. squamlgoram (scale-bearing), fl. yellow, l£in. in diameter ; 

capsule covered with scales. l. t radical ones lyrate, pinnatitid, 
"cauline ones few, minute, sessile. Altai Mountains. 

GLEDXT8CHIA. To the species described on p. 72, 
Vol. II., the following should be added : 

G, oarolinensls (Carolina). A synonym of G. monogpcrma. 

G. ferox (fierce). 1. bipinnate ; leaflets lanceolate, acute. 
Spines trifld, much compressed, h. 18ft. to 20ft. China. 
Probably a form of G. macracantha. Syn. G. oriental is. 

G. orientalla (Eastern). A synonym of G. ferox. 

GLEICHENIA. Including Mecosorus and Mericnsia 
(of Willdenow). There is no British representative of this 
genus, which, however, is widely distributed. One species, 
G. dichotoma (Fig. 415), is particularly widely dispersed, 
being found in the New and in the Old World, in the 
Pacific Islands, and as far north as Japan. 

. Culture. In the majority of cases cool treatment is the 
most suitable for Gleichenias, and with very few exceptions 
they fare best in a house where during the winter the 
temperature falls as low as 45deg. In fact, most, if not all, 
of the failures experienced in the early attempts at 
cultivating these charming plants may be traced to the 



Fio. 413. Kelway*s Hybrid Gladioli. 
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Fig. 414. A Group of Hybrid Gladioli. 


pernicious practice of growing them in too much heat- 
treatment which causes them to make stunted growths, 
generally full of thrips and scale. Besides the house being 
at most what is usually called intermediate^ it should also 
be light and well ventilated. Bright light is indispensable 
in the culture of Gleichenias ; they will even withstand a 
little sunshine during the morning and the afternoon, and 
be benefited by it. Light, in fact, is of Buch importance 
that if a plant in perfect health be placed under, say, Tree 
Ferns, or under any other plant that will permanently shade 
it, it will soon retrograde, and Bhow by its spindly growth 
that it does not at all appreciate the presence of neigh- 
bours taller than itself. It is also worthy of note that 
success cannot reasonably be expected unless these plants 
are in a perfect state of cleanliness. 

The plants comprised in the section Eugleichenia 
are provided with rhizomes of a particularly slender and 
naturally hard nature. They are very shallow rooters, 
and when not planted out should be grown in rough, 
sandy peat, in pans. Their rootlets being short ana 
exceedingly brittle, it is necessary that the rhizomes 
from which they are produced should receive special 
attention at the hands of the cultivator ; and as these 
have a particular objection to being buried underground, 
they must be carefully kept on the surface by being 
pegged on the potting material, which must be made 
firm, if not altogether hard. It is therefore indispensable 
that the plants should have abundanoe of pot-room, so 
as to give the rhizomes every facility for spreading. The 
pans should be well drained, as, stagnant moisture at the 
roots is injurious. 

I Not only do the plants belonging to the Merteneia 

I section differ from the others by their general appearance, 

1 but they are provided with rhizomes of a totally different 
nature, being fleshy, brittle, much stouter, and usually 
root deeply into the ground of their own accord. For 
these, a mixture of two parts fibrous peat, one part 
fibrous loam, and one part of sand is preferable to the 
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sandy peat recommended for the first-named section. They 
require a quantity of water at the roots, though stagnant 
moisture must carefully be avoided. Plants of both 
sections are better for being at all times kept. dry over- 
head. One of the most distinct species in the Mertensin 
section is G. pubescens (Fig. 416), which has a peculiar 
cobwebby underside to its handsome frond. 

One of the principal causes of the scarcity of Qleichenias 
in general collections is attributable to their slow propa- 
gation, as, with the exception of seedlings of G. circinata 
speluncse and G. c. semi-vestita of commerce, and of 
G. rupestris , which have at various times been raised at 
Messrs. J. Veitch’s establishment, the mode of increase 
lias always been limited to the division of clumps, an 
operation which is very tedious, extremely hazardous, 
and seldom attended with complete success. We have 



Fio. 415. Frond op Glkichenia dichotoma. 


never heard of seedlings of plants belonging to the 
Mertensia section being raised in this country, and that, 
together with the fact that the importations direct from 
their various habitats seldom give entire satisfaction, is 

S robably the reason why they are so raro. Moreover, 
tie difficulties, real or imaginary, to bo encountered in 
the cultivation of Qleichenias have tended to keep them 
out of many collections ; but, thanks to successful growers 
of these plants having made public tho knowledge of their 
requirements, and endeavoured to simplify their culturo, 
we are rapidly gaining ground. 
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Fio 416. Portion of Frond of Glkichenia pubescens. 


To the species and varieties described on pp. 72-3, 
Vol. II., the following should be added: 

G. circinata glauca (glaucous). A synonym of G. c. MendcllL 



Fig. 417. Portion of Frond of Glkichenia circinata 
semi-vestita. 


G. c. MendoUi (Mendell’s).* frond*, under-part of the lobes, 
which are perfectly flat, of a beautiful silvery colour. Plant 
much more robust than the type. One of the most distinct 
and free-growing kinds in cultivation. It is shown at Fig. 113, 
p. 73, Vol. II. (erroneously called semi-vestita). Syn. G. c. glauca. 
The true semi-vestita is shown in Fig. 417. 
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G. c. spelnnoce (cavern-loving), fronds pendent, abundantly 
produced, varying considerably in size and ramification ; 
segments loosely set, curved inwards, forming little cavities ; 
under-surface silvery-glaucous, the upper pale green. New 
South Wales. 

G. MendelU (Mendell’s). A form of G. circinata. 

G. rapes tris glancesoens (glaucous). *ti. reddish -purple. 
from ot glaucous, much thicker in texture than in the typo. 


Fio 418. Gloxinia Aioburth Crimson 

GLOBBA. Syns. Hura (of Koenig), Manitia , Sphwro- 
carpos. Leaves lanceolate, rarely ovate, often produced 
into a tail-like point. To the species described on p. 73, 
Vol. II., the following slionld be added. One or two 
plants formerly included hereunder are now referred to 
Alpinia. 

G. alba (white). A synonym of G. albo-bracteata. 

G. albo-bracteata (white-bracted). /f., calyx white; corolla 
yellow’ ; flower-stem terminating in a lax panicle, of which the 
axis, branches, bracts, and bracteoles are white. 1. seven or 
eight to a stem, ovate-lanceolate, green, 4in. to 5in. long. Stems 
brownish-purple, 2£ft. high. Sumatra, 1882. Syns. G. alba 
(R. H. 1887, p. 286, t. 20), G. cocci oca. 

G. COCCinea is synonymous with G. albo-bracteata. 

G. purpurea (purple). A synonym of Mantisia saltatoria. 

GLOBE RANUNCULUS. See TrolUus. 

GLOBULABIA. Syn. Abolaria. G. salicina is the 
correct name of G. longifolia. 

GLOBULEA. Included nnder Crassula (which see). 


Glceosporium — con ft nued. 

ophaaum , for Black Rot of Grapes ; G. musarum, for the 
woll* Known blackish spots upon the fruits of Bananas : 
G. nervisequum , for the Sycamore Blight of America ; 
G. rhododendri , for the yellow blotches upon Rhododen- 
drons, though not recorded from England. The pustules 
are in reality the fruits of the fungus ; they appear 
separately, but often coalesce or become confluent. 

GLCEOSPORIUM AMPEL- 
OFHAGUM. See Grape Rot 
and Vine Fungi. 

GLOMERULE. A hoad-liko 
cyme. 

GLORXOSA. According to 
J. G. Baker (in the “Flora of 
Tropical Africa”), this genus now 
includes five species. To those 
described on p. 74, Vol. II., the 
following should bo added : 

G. abyssinica (Abyssinian), ft. pro- 
duced from the upper axils ; perianth 
segments reflexcu, not crisped, 2in. 
to 3in. long, Jin. to lin. broad ; pedi- 
cels 3in. to 4in. long. /. oblong, 
acuminate, sometimes tendrilled at 
apex, 5in. to 6in. long, l^in. broad ; 
upper ones alternate. Stem erect, 
lift, to 2ft. long, simple or branched. 
Tropical Africa, 1894. 

G. Simplex (simple). The correct 
name of G. vircsccns. 

GLORY OF THE SNOW. 

See Chionodoxa. 

GLOS8ANTHU8. A synonym 
of Xlugla (which see). 

GLOSSOPETALON (from alossa , a tongue, and 
pet alon, a petal : in reference to tne shape of the petals). 
Orp. Celastrinese. A small genus (two or three species) 
of hardy, much -branched, very spiny, North American 
shrnbs. Flowers white, sparse, axillary, shortly peduncu- 
late ; calyx deeply five-cleft ; petals five, long tongne- 
shaped ; stamens ten. Leaves alternate, spatbulato, 
entire, Bmall. G. meionandrum (R. G. 1894, p. 237, f. 52), 
the only species introduced, is described as a compact, 
much-branched, thorny shrub, with inconspicuous, whitish 
flowers, native of Colorado, &c. It thrives in any fairly 
good soil, and may be increased by cuttings. 

GLOW-WORM ( Lampyris noetiluca). A name applied 
to a species of British Beetle found occasionally in country 
gardens, and one which should be preserved. In this 
particular species the wingless female emits tho brighter 
light ; but tho male also givos off a phosphorescent 
light ; while evon tho egg, larva, and pupa are luminous. 
In some countries the reverse obtains, and the male is 
tho chief light-bearer. It is thought that in tho case of 


GLCEOSFORIUM. A genus 
of very destructive fungi, several 
members of which attack fruits 
like Apples, Almonds, Raspberries, 
Blackberries, Currants, Goose- 
berries, and Vinos, wliilo others 
affect Rhododendrons, Sycamores, 
&c. In all there are characteristic 
spots and pustules, which may bo 
fonnd upon either leaves or frnit, 
or upon both. At first they are 
usually browmish or reddish, but 
finally becomo black, which latter 
circumstance has given rise to tho 
popular name of Anthracnoso in 
the case, say, of Glarosporium vene- 
turn , fonnd upon both Raspberries 
and Blackberries, and most de- 
structive in America. Other well- 
known species are G. fimctigenum , 
responsible for Apple Rot, or Ripo 
Rot ; G. ribis , for the Currant 
Anthracnoso of America, but 
occurring also in this country and 
upon tho Continent ; G. ampel- 



Fio. 419. Group of Gloxinias. 
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the females the light is used as an attraction to the 
opposite sex ; but the purpose of the greater brilliance of 
the males is not so readily determined. Some think that 
it is displayed simply as a form of rivalry amongst the 
male element. As perfect insects these Beetles do not 
appear to feed ; but as larv® they are very active, and 
feed upon various Mollnsca, whoso shells they enter and 
clear out the contents, afterwards cleansing themsolves 
in the way suggested under Insects. Between the Glow- 
worm in the larval state and the wingless female there is 
little difference, and the former is often mistaken for the 
latter. 

GLOXINEHA (from Gloxinia and Gesncra , the parent 
plants). A very fine bigeneric hybrid. Brilliant is a 
very fine plant raised by Messrs. J. Vcitch and Sons, 
between a Gesnora and Gloxinia Radiance. The flowers 
are of the usual size of the Gloxinia, horizontal in position, 
and of a rich carmine-crimson colour. The foliage is 
intermediate between the parents, and decidedly orna- 
mental. (G. 0. 181)5, p. 1 14, f. 22.) 

GLOXINIA. This genus now embraces about 
eighteen species. Calyx tube turbinate, adnate, the fivo 
lobes sub-equal, short or narrow ; corolla tube straight 
or curved, cylindrical or enlarged above, the limb 
spreading, oblique or nearlv equal, the lobes five, flat, 
rounded ; stamens fonr, includod ; pedicels one-flowered. 
To the species and hybrids described on p. 76, Yol. II., 
the following should be added. See also Isoloma, 
Neegelia, and Sinningia. 

G. Insignia (remarkable), ft. bluish-lilac, blotched crimson at 
base of tube. Autumn and winter. 

G. macula ta insignia (remarkable). 1. lilac and crimson. 
1864. 

G. m. scoptram (sceptre), fl. clear lilac, dis- 

r sed in a large, rigid, terminal inflorescence. 

large, erect, cordate. Hybrid. The flowers 
are freely produced through the winter. 

G. multiflora is synonymous with Neegelia 
multiflora. 

G. Tapelnotes. This name has been given 
to a bigeneric hybrid between a spotted Gloxinia 
and Sinningia barbata (Tapeinotes Carolina'). 

1892. 

G. tubiflora (tubular-flowered). A synonym of 
Achimenes tubiflora. 

G. variabilis (variable), fl. white, spotted with 
violet-purple, large, inside of tube yellowish 
Greenhouse herb. 1877. 

Varieties. Aigburth Crimson (Fig. 418), flowers 
large and of a brilliant crimson, one of the best 
of this colour, and very floriferous; Creole, 
throat dark maroon, shading to light blue at the 
margins; Eleanor, throat pale sulphur yellow, 
spotted with violet, a very pretty and distinct 
variety; Her Majesty, pure white flowers of 
great substance, freely borne on good healthy 
lants, probably the finest white; Merimac, 
owers a deep crimson, with a narrow margin of 
pale carmine; Miss Tudor, large, well-formed 
white flowers, freely spotted with rosy-red ; Mrs. 

Avory, flowers pure white, with a distinct rosy 
margiu, very pretty ; Mrs. Neal, throat crimson-scarlet, with a 
white border spotted with rose; Prince of Wales, a fine reddish- 
crimson flower of fine form ; Princess of Wales, flowers snowy- 
white, margined with orange-crimson, very handsome ; Rose 
Queen, flowers a beautiful soft rose, self-coloured ; Rosina and 
TRILBY are both distinct, handsome, and heavily-spotted varie- 
ties, of which there are now many. 

GLYCE. A synonym of Kceniga (which see). 
GLYCINE. Soy. Including Soja. To the species 
described on p. 76, Vol. II., the following should ho 
added. A number of plants formerly classed hereunder 
are now referred to Ampliicarpsen., Apios, Cheeto- 
calyx, Cologania, Fagelia, Hardenbergia, Ken- 
nedy a, Sweetia, Tnrpinia, Wistaria, Ac. 

G. Soja (Soja).* fl. violet, shortly pedicellate, disposed in small, 
axillary racemes, /r., pods hispid- velvety, abundantly pro- 
duced. 1. trifoliolate ; leaflets stalked, ovate-lanceolate. Stems 
erect, branched from the base. h. 1ft. to 3ft. Asia, 1790. 
Annual. Syns. Dolichos Soja, Soja hispida. 

GLYCINE (of Wight and Araott). A synonym of 
Teramnus (which see). 

GLYPHOSFEHMUM (of G. Don). A synonym of 
Gentiana (which see). 


GMELINA. Flowers large, in small or panicled 
cymes ; calyx shortly five-toothed : corolla limb oblique, 
five- (or four-) lobed. To the species described on p. 77, 
Vol. II., the following shonld be added : 

G. arborea (tree-like). The correct name of G. Rhrrdii. 

G. Hystrix (spiny), fl. in short, dense, terminal, cone-like 
spikes, formed of large, reddish -purple bracts, and yellow, 
irregularly campanulate flowers 3in. long. 1. elliptic, oblong, or 
lobed, 3in. long, cuneate or rhomboid at both ends, glaucous 
beneath ; petioles lin. long. India, 1894. A large, spiny, 
climbing shrub, with the habit of a Bougainvillaea. (B. M. 7391.) 

GNAFHALITJM. To tho species described on p. 77, 
Yol. II., tho following should bo added. Sevoral species 
formerly included hero are now referred to Anaphalis, 
Antennaria, Helichrysum, Helipterum, and Leon- 
topodium. 

G. Cunninghami (Cunningham’s). A synonym of G. japonicum. 
G. japonicum (Japanese). 1. silvery, mucronate-acute ; lower 
ones lanceolate, attenuated at base ; upper ones sessile, linear. 
h. 1ft. A cosmopolitan annual, forming a very good foliage 
plant for edgings, especially on poor soils. The blossoms should 
not be allowed to expand. Syns. G. Cunninghami, G. lanatum. 
G. lanatum (woolly). A synonym of G. japonicum. 

GNIDIA. To tho species described on pp. 77-3, 
Vol. II., the following should be added : 

G. Juniper! folia (Juniper-leaved), fl. two to four in a head. 
June and July. L sparse, lanceolatc-lincar, acute, coriaceous, 
tin. to £in. long. Branches erect, twiggy, mostly with corymbose 
branchlets. h. 1ft. to 2^ft. South Africa, 1786. A variable 
species. Syn. G simp'ex (B. M. 812). 

G. Simplex (simple). A synonym of G. juniperi/olia. 

GOAT MOTH ( Cossus ligniperda). The caterpillars 
of this Moth (Fig. 420) are found in abundance in Applo 
and Fear trees, and most landscape and timber trees. 


Fio. 420. Goat Moth. 

Thoir deprodations are well known ; bnt thore is consider- 
able difficulty in reaching the larv®, which remain sevoral 
years as suon before assuming the pnpal stato. Unliko 
somo of tho largo insects — Sirex gigas for instance — which 
only attack weak and decaying trees, tho Goat Moth 
deposits her eggs only upon tho robnst ones. In fact, 
should an infested tree die, tho caterpillars will forsake it. 
The perfect insect is on tho wing during late June and 
July, and rests during the day upon its food-plant, where 
it is well “protected/’ so well does its colour harmonise 
with the surroundings. The eggs are laid upon tho food- 
plant, and pushed by means of tho abdomen under tho 
bark, and thon secured by means of a viscid secretion. 
In the autumn tho caterpillars may be found boring into 
the tree. When ready to become perfect insects the pup® 
work out of their cocoons by means of tho spines upon the 
abdomen, and towards the outlet of the galleries. 

Fumigating bellows and sulphur may be employed to 
oust the caterpillars from their retreats, but the task of 
doing so is not easy. Many inject liqnid insecticides into 
the galleries ; paraffin is best. Wires may also bo thrust 
into tho holes, and the larv® killed by tins means. 

During the time the insects are upon tho wing the treo- 
trunks should be carefully searched, and any found 
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Goat Moth — continued. 

destroyed. This may be most successfully done in the 
evening just before twilight. 

One of the most important points in dealing with these 
pests is to carefully seal up the outlet-holes after the 
insects have been destroyed. This may bo done with 
grafting-wax, and will prevent the trees from decaying. 

GOAT’S THORN, GREAT. See Astragalus 
Tragacantha. 

GOAT WILLOW. See Sails Caprna. 

GODOT A. The correct name of G. gemmiflora [not 
geminifiora ] is Blastemanthus gemmijiorus. 

GOD’S ETE. See Veronica Chamndrys. 
GOERIU8 OLEN8. See Staphylinida. 

GOETHEA. This genus is closely allied to Pavonia , 
under which G. semperfiorens is now classed. 

GOLDBACHIA. A synonym of Arandinella 

(which see). 

GOLDEN APPLE. See JEgle and Spondias 
lutea. 

GOLDEN BALL. See Trollins europmns. 

GOLDEN CHAPER, GREEN ROSECHAFER, 
or ROSECHAPER (Cetonia aurata). Popularly this 
elegant Beetle is associated only with the Bose, and not 
then as often regarded as a pest as it should be. Fruit- 
growers, however, know it as one of the most hurtful 
Beetles to the Strawberry and the Apple crops, feeding as 
it does upon the flowers, or rather upon the sexual organs. 
Nor does it confine its depredations to such, but it may 
be found upon numbers of flowers and ornamental trees. 
Where the Beetles are plentiful they are best taken in a 
collecting-net, and afterwards destroyed by means of boiling 
water. The larv® when turned np with soil, or the very 
destructive cocoons enclosing the pup®, should be similarly 
treated. See Rosechafer. 

GOLDEN MAIDENHAIR. See Polypodium 
vulgare and Nothochlsena. 

GOLDEN THISTLE. This name is also applied to 
Protea Scolymus (which see). 

GOLDEN WILLOW. See Sails alba vlteUlna. 

GOLD-TAIL MOTH. This is a near relative of 
the destructive Gipsv Moth and the Brown-tail Moth, 
referred to under that heading in the present volume; 
and also under Llparls, in Vol. II. For the best methods 
of dealing with it, see Brown-tail Moth and Haw- 
thorn Caterpillars. 

GOLDILOCKS. See also Aster Linosyris. 

GOLOWNINIA. A synonym of Crawfordia 

(which see). 

GOMEO. See Hibiscus escnlentns. 

GOMEZA (named in honour of Bernardino Gomes, a 
surgeon in the Portuguese Navy, who wrote on the plants 
of Brazil in 1803). Obd. Orchidese. A penus embracing 
about half-a-dozen species of stove, epiphytal Orchids, 
natives of Brazil, with the habit of small Odontoglossums. 
Flowers pale yellow or greenish, inconspicuous but usually 
fragrant, produced in winter and early spring ; lip affixed 
at the base of the column, continuous, incurved-erect or 
erect from the base, at length reflexed, spurless ; column 
erect, semi-terete ; raceme often many -flowered ; scape 
axillary under the pseudo-bulb, simple. Leaves contracted 
to a rather broad petiole. The species introduced require 
similar culture to the Brazilian species of Miltonia 
(which see). 

G. Barker! (Barker’s), Jl. light yellowish -green, with some red 
spots on the lip and an orange line round the stigma; lateral 
sepals connate to the middle; scape loosely racemose, many- 
flowered. 1. 5in. to 7in. long. Pseudo-bulbs 3in. to 4in. long; 
two-leaved. 1836. Syns. Odontoglossum Barkeri, RodriguczTa 
Barkei-i (B. M. 3497). 

G. crlspa (curled), Jl. sea-green, bordered with yellow, Prim- 
rose-scented ; sepals and petals nndulate-crisped ; raceme 
elongated. 1. oblong-lanceolate, spreading, undulated. Pseudo- 
bulbs elongated, compressed, two-leaved. 1839. SYNS. Odonto- 
glossum cnsjHituium, Rodriguczia crispa (B. R. 1840, t. 54). 


Gomesa — continued. 

G. foliosa (leafy).* JL buff-yellow, very fragrant, fin. across; 
lateral sepals connate at base ; lip reflexed, having two 
white keels on the disk ; raceme longer than the leaves. 1. 
linear, 6in. long. Pseudo-bulbs much compressed, 2in. to 3in. 
long, two-leaved. 1825. Syns. Odontoglossum foliosum, Pleuro- 
thatiis foliosa (B. M. 2746). 

G. planifolia (flat-leaved). Jl. light greenish-yellow, very 
fragTant; lateral sepals connate nearly to their tips; lip 
re flexed, with two oblong tubercles on the disk ; raceme longer 
than the leaves. 1. 4in. to 5in. long, recurved. Pseudo-bulbs 
about 2in. long, two-leaved. 1822. Syns. Odontoglossum 
planifoliuin, Roariguezia plani/olia (B. M. 3504). 

G. reourva (recurved), jl. light yellow, Jin. across vertically ; 
lateral sepals connate into an oblong blade deeply bifid at 
apex ; lip having two short, raised plates at base ; raceme as 
long as, or longer than, the leaves. 1. 8in. to 12in. long. 
Pseudo-bulbs 2in. to 3in. long, two- or three-leaved. 1815. 
(B. M. 1748.) Syns. Odontoglossum recur cum, Rodriguczia 
recurva. 

GOMFHIA. According to the compilers of the 
“Index Kewensis,” this genus includes Walkera and 
Wolkensteinia ; but the species known under the former 
name are probably lost to cultivation. 

G. gtgantophylla (giant-leaved). The correct name of 
O. Theophrasla. Wolkensteinia Theophrasta (R. G. 1865, t. 471) 
is synonymous with this species. 

GOMFHOCARFUS. Anantherix should, according 
to Bentham and Hooker, bo included hereunder. To the 
species described on p. 79, Vol. II., the following should 
bo added : 

G. padlfolins. According to the “ Index Kewensis,” this 
should be classed tinder Xysmalobium. 

G. setosus (bristly), jl. greenish-yellow, glabrous; umbels 
numerous about the tips of the branches. 1. linear, narrowed 
to the petioles, attenuated-acute at apex, pale green, highly 

f ;labrous, with revolute margins. Stems sub-shrubby ; branch- 
ets woolly. South Arabia, 1897. A small shrub, allied to 
G. fruticosus. (B. M. 7536.) 

G. Blnaicns (Mount Sinai). This is identical with the common 
G. fruticosus. 

GOMTJTUS. A synonym of Arenga (which see). 

GONATANDRA. A synonym of Campelia (which 

see). 

GONGORA. To the species described on p. 80, 
Vol. II., the following should be added : 

G. anrantiaoa (orange), fi. of a bright vermilion-orange, 
distantly arranged in nodding spikes, lasting a long time in 
perfection ; scapes erect, about 1ft. high. Autumn and early 
spring. Colombia. A distinct, evergreen species. Syn. A cr opera 
aurantiaca (B. M. 5501). 

G. barbata (bearded).* Jl. showy; sepals and petals olive- 
brown : lip convolute, forming a long tube, rosy-pink at base,' 
white in front, bearing on the disk many rosv-pink protuber- 
ances ; raceme two- to five-flowered ; scape nodding. Summer. 
1. distichous, linear-lanceolate, almost white beneath. West 
Indies. (L H. vii., t. 248.) 

G. CharlesworthU (Charlesworth’s). Jl. nearly white, barred 
with very light brownish-purple; scape arching, about lift, 
long, bearing about twenty flowers. L plicate, lit. long, 2iin. 
broad. Habitat not recorded, 1893. 

G. Cbarontis. /., sepals and petals yellow, spotted with brown ; 
lip white, its apex ana basilar wings rich yellowish, spotted with 
enmson. as is the white column; spike many-flowered, hairy. 
Pseudo-bulbs large, rounded. Colombia, 1877. 

G. flaveola (yellowish). Jl. lieht ochre-yellow, spotted brown, 
distant ; lip with a sigmoid claw, and having a median bristle 
and very small basilar horns to the basal part (hypochil) ; 
peduncle angulate, bearing a rich raceme. 1886. 

G. galeata (hooded).* Jl. strongly scented like Wallflowers ; 
sepals and petals pale tawny-yellow ; lip brownish-red ; racemes 
drooping, freely produced, the ovaries curving inwards. Summer. 
Pseudo-bulbs ovate, clustered. Mexico, 1828. Syns. G. Loddi- 
gesii, Acropera Loddigesii (B. M. 3563), Maxillaria galcata 
(L. B. C. 1645). 

G. g. purpurea. (purple). Jl., sepals dark purple; petals deep 
yellow ; lip dotted with black. 1890. 

G. gratulabnnda (congratulating). Jl. yellow, profusely dotted 
with dull red ; sepals revolute-margined, the dorsal one erect, 
the lateral ones reflexed * raceme loosely many-flowered. 1. oh- 
lanceolate, caudate-acuminate. Pseudo-bulbs oblong, strongly 
and acutely ribbed. Colombia, 1857. (B. M. 7224 ; R X. O. ii.\ 
p. 169, t. 170, f. 3.) 

G. grossa. Jl. whitish or yellowish, numerously spotted with 
dark purple. Ecuador. Allied to G. atropurpurea , from which 
it differs in having a tooth inside and a small terete acuminate 
body between the horns, and a broader and stouter lip. 

G, Jenlschli (Jenisch’s). A synonym of G. odorat issima. 

G. Loddigesii (Loddiges ). A synonym of G. galcata. 
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Oongora — continued. 

G. maorantha (large-flowered). A synonym of Coryanthes 
macrantha. 

G. maonlata alba (white). Jl. wholly white, except some 

S ink spots on the lip. May. Pseudo-bulbs more deeply ribbed 
tian in the type. This variety is also known os grandijlora. 
G. m. tricolor (three-coloured). A synonym of G. tricolor. 

G. odoratUsima (highly odorous), it. clear yellow, mottled and 
blotched reddish-brown ; upper sepal and petals adherent to the 
back and sides of the curved column, while the lip is continuous 
with its base, clawed, the basal part (hypochil) arched and 
laterally compressed, with a pair of petal old processes on the 
back ; the upper part (epichil) acutely elongate-ovate, the sides 
folded face to face ; racemes drooping. 1. broadly lanceolate. 
Venezuela. (F. d. S. 229.) Syn. Q. Jenischii. 

G. portentosa rosea (pink), JL, sepals and petals bright 
rose-puiple, with small, purplish spots ; lip citron-yellow and 
brown, large and thick. .United States of Colombia, 1896. A 
pretty variety. (L. 508.) 

G. Sanderlana (Sander's). JL yellowish, with rose-coloured 
spots, disposed about six in a raceme. 1. lOin. long, 2in. 
broad. Pseudo-bulbs conical, 5in. long. Peru, 1896. Allied to 
G. portentosa. 

G. tricolor (three-coloured). Jl., sepals deep, bright yellow, 
blotched sienna-brown, the dorsal one lanceolate, affixed half- 
way up the back of the column, the lateral ones obliquely 
triangular ; petals pale yellow, lightly spotted, small ; hypochil 
white, oblong, convex, two-horned at base, the epichil stained on 
the sides with cinnamon ; racemes stout, drooping. Pseudo- 
bulbs thickly ribbed. Panama or Peru. (B. R. 1847, t. 69, under 
name of G. vtaculata tricolor.) 

G. tmncata (truncate). JL whitish or straw-coloured, freckled 
brownish-purple ; dorsal sepal obovate, carinate, the lateral ones 
roundish-oblong, very blunt ; petals small : lip clear yellow, 
curved, the hypochil compressed in the middle and bearing two 
awns in front, the epichil ovate, channelled ; pedicels mottled 
purple. Mexico. (B. R. 1845, t. 56.) 

G. quinquenervis and G. scaphephorus are also in cultivation at 
Kew. 

GONIOBCYFHA (from nonia, an angle, and skyphe , 
a cup ; in allusion to the angled, cun -like perianth). Obd. 
Liliacese. A monotypio genus. Tne species is a stove 
perennial, of striking appearance. It requires similar 
culture to Eucharla (which see). 

G. euoomoldes (Eucomis-like). Jl., perianth dull green,. cam- 
panulate, with six sub-orbicular, very obtuse lobes; scape 
simple, leafless, bearing a dense, cylindrical spike of flowers, 
surmounted by a crown of fine, subulate bracts, similar bracts 
being mixed with the flowers. 1. in a rosette, elliptic, acute, 
lft. long, 4in. to 5Jin. broad. Rootstock short, fleshy. Bhotan, 
1886. (G. C. 1886, xxvi., p. 744; J. L. 8. xiv., p. 581, t. 19.) 
GONOCALYX. This monotypio genus is qjosely 
allied to Ceratostemma , under which it should perhaps 
be included. 

GONOGONA. A synonym of Goodyera (which see). 
GONOLOBUS. G. hispidus should be classed here- 
under, and not under Fischeria. See also Fifloheria, 
Lachnortoma, and Marsdenia, under which genera 
several species formerly included under Oonolobus are now 
classed. 

GOODENOVIA. A synonym of Goodenia (which 
see). 

GOODYERA. Syn. Gonogona. The species are found 
in Europe, Madeira, tropical and temperate Asia, and 
(according to Reichenbach) New Caledonia and the Masca- 
rene Islands. To those described on p. 81, Vol. II., the 
following should be added. A few plants formerly included 
here are now referred to Hsmaria. 

G. discolor is now classed under Hannana. 

G. Japonioa (Japanese). /. stout, oblong ovate, velvety -green, 
tinged with olive-brown; midrib broadly striped with silvery- 
white, suffused when young with rosy-pink. Japanese gardens. 
G. maorantha lnteo-marginata (yellow-margined). 1. dis- 
tinctly margined with a band of creamy-yellow. Japan. Green- 
house. (F. d. 8. 1779-80 ; F. & P. 1867, p. 227 ; G. C. 1867, 
p. 1022; R. G. 533, f. 2.) 

G. maerophylla (large leaved). Jl. white, hairy outside. 
1. large. Madeira, 1880. 

G. Rodigastana (Rodigns’). 1. thick, ovate-lanceolate, acute, 
velvety, pale green, silvery in the middle ; sheaths very shortly 
attenuated. Papua, 1886. Stove. (I. H. 1886, 616.) 

G. RoUlMonl (Rollisson’s). 1. rich, dark green, margined, 
striped, and blotched with pale yellow on the upper surface, rich 
velvety-purple beneath. Native country unknown. A beautiful, 
stove species. 

G. te— ellata (tessellated). A synonym of G. pubescent minor. 
G. Memiesii, G. procera, and G. reticulata are also in cultivation 

at Kew. 


GOOSEBERRY. There is little to add to the infor- 
mation given in Vol. II. The importance of good drainage 
cannot well be over-estimated. If this be at all defective, 
the growth is stunted, the fruit is small, and the bushes 
are soon covered with moss, which is undesirable, as it 
affords shelter to many of the worst kind of pests. The 
soil should also be loosened where the bushes are to be 
planted. If hoavy and tenacious, burnt refuse, road- 
scrapings, or strawy manure should be worked in to 
render it more porous. On the other hand, if light and 
sandy, marl or clay may be benefioially employed. If, too, 
animal manures are used when the hushes are bearing, 
great assistance will be given. Planting is best done from 
the middle of October to the end of November, and in dry 
weather. 

Pr uning is an important operation, and should be done 
immediately after tne fruit is ripe ; then the cultivator is 
better able to see where the congested growth is situate. 
Where, however, birds are a nuisance, it will be advisable 
to defer pruning until spring, otherwise the buds will be 
taken, and the crop suffer in consequence. 

Insects, fc. To the list of destructive pests enumerated 
on p. 83, Vol. II., several others should be added — 
Gooseberry Mite ( Bryobia pretiosa ), Gooseberry and 
Currant Scale ( Lecanium rtbis ), Winter Moth'fCVim- 
matobia brumata), Otiorhynchus picipes, Dot Moth 
(Mamestra persicorise ), which see, and Gooseberry 
Mildew. The majority of these are of sufficient import- 
ance to receive treatment under their respective headings. 

Sorts. Following the plan of the work, we have placed 
the new varieties of merit in their respective classes, based 
upon the colour of the fruits. Those marked f are specially 
recommended for flavour, and those marked 8 for size. 

Class I. Fruit with Red Skin. 

Companion (f). Fruit light red, hairy. Habit rather spreading. 
Forester (8, F). Fruit bright red, hairy, very early. Branches 
erect. An abundant cropper. 

Lancashire Lad (s. f). Fruit dark red, hairy, early. A 
favourite market variety. 

Speodwell (8, F). Fruit pale red, hairy, early. Branches strong 
and erect. An abundant bearer. 

Whinham's Industry (f). Fruit deep red, medium to large, 
hairy. A valuable vanety for market, being early and a great 
bearer, with branches erect. 

Class II. Fruit with Yellow Skin. 

Diamond (8, f). Fruit yellow. Branches partly erect. A good 
bearer. 

Golden Gem (s, f). Fruit bright yellow, late. Branches erect. 
An abundant bearer. 

Gunner (s, F). Fruit dark yellow. Branches erect. A great 
bearer. 

Class in. Fruit with Green Skin. 

Angler (F). Fruit deep green, medium, early. Branches erect. 
A profuse bearer. 

Fearless (s, f). Fruit bright green. Branches somewhat 
spreading. 

Lofty. Fruit deep green, hairy, medium to large. Branches 
spreading. A good l>earer. 

Class IV. Fruit with White Skin. 

Duchess of Sutherland (f). Fruit white, oval, medium size, 
good flavour. Branches spreading. A moderate bearer. 

Sheba Queen (f). Fruit white, medium. Branches erect. Good 
cropper. 

GOOSEBERRY AND CURRANT SA WYLIES 

( Nematus ribesii and N. consobrinus). Popularly there is 
supposed to be but one representative of this family 
infesting Currants, the latter insect frequently being over- 
looked. This may be acoounted for chiefly by the two insects 
approaching one another so closely in general appearance 
as larvae, though consobrinus is smaller than the better- 
known ribesii, and is found later. When full-fed the 
caterpillar is a bright green, except the first and the 
last segments, which are yellowish, the black processes 
(tubercles) wnich characterise the young larvaB being 
absent. 

To the remedies suggested in Vol. II. mav be added : 
Paris Green (loz. to 20 gallons of water), carefully sprayed 
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Gooseberry and Currant Sawflies— continued. 
on. The Sawfly larvae are chewing insects, and aro there- 
fore beat dealt with through their food-plants. As a 
preventive, and in addition to tho remedies suggested, 
the old soil about the bushes Bhould be replaced by new, 
the former being deeply buried or burnt. 

GOOSEBERRY CLUSTER CUPS. This is a 
well-marked fungus found upon Gooseberries, and is the 
iEcidium-stage of Puccinia Pringsheimiana. See Goose- 
berry Fungi. 

GOOSEBERRY FUNGI. Of recent years several 
species of Fungi have proved troublesome to tho Gooso- 
berry cultivator. The moro important are Gooseberry 
Cluster Cups, Gooseberry Mildew, the Wound Fungus 
Plowrightia ribesia , and a species of Polypoms, which 
is sometimes found upon the stems of both Gooseberries 
and Currants : it is an ally of the Tinder Fungus ( Fomes 
fomentarius). 

Gooseberry Cluster Cups is but a stage in the life -history 
of Puccinia Pringsheimiana , found upon certain species 
of Carex. The disease is one which is far more prevalent 
than it was a few years ago, and seems to be spreading. 
Wet weather is favourable to its development. The 
Cluster Cups are found upon orange-red patches, and when 
maturo are filled with similarly-coloured spores. When 
viewed under the compound microscope, the Cluster Cups 
will be seen to have cut edges. They are found in late 
spring, and where Gooseberries are largely cultivated the 
disease may prove very injurious. When once attacked 
there is no known cure ; on preventive measures should 
the gardener rely. These may consist in removing and 
burning the infested berries and leaves, and spraying 
with Bordeaux Mixture early in the next season. The 
disease, however, is one readily disseminated if the 
sedges on which the teleutospores are produced remain 
undiscovered. 

Of Gooseberry Mildew there are two distinct kinds, 
one of which, Sphaerotheca mors-Uvae , is vory destructive 
in the United States. This attacks both leaves and 
youn^ fruits, enveloping them with a cobweb-like mildew, 
and finally with a fine white powder. The leaves “ yellow’’ 
and die, and tho fruits fail to grow. In the United 
States manv fungicides havo been employed, but none 
so effectively as potassium sulphide (loz. to 3 gallons 
of water). Tho first application should be mado just 
as the buds are bursting, and two others should follow 
at intervals of eleven days. This treatment Mr. Close, of 
the New York Agricultural Experiment Station, found 
eminently satisfactory. 

The other species of Gooseberry Mildew ( Microsphaera 
grossulariae ) is common in this country, but is confined to 
the foliage, which is covered with a whitish powder. 
The treatment recommended for Sphaerotheca mors-Uvae 
will be equally suited to this. 

Plowrightia ( Scleroderris ) ribesia is not confined to 
Gooseberries, but may also be found upon both Black 
and Red Currants. It is a Wound Fungus, characterised 
by black crusts, or stroma, which burst through the 
bark. To Mr. Masseo, of Kew, belongs the credit of 
determining its parasitic nature, for even as recently as 
Professor Smith’s translation of Tuboeuf’s work it is 
described as “a common species on twigs of Red and 
Black Currant, but whether parasitic or not is unknown.” 
Mr. Massee also publishes in the “ Gardeners’ Chronicle ” 
an excellent drawing of the Fungus on both Currant and 
Gooseberry, showing the large black warts on the 
stems, and also a section through a Fungus illustrating 
the flask-shaped perithecia which are produced later. 

Polypoms ribis is found on the Gooseberrv and its 
allies the Black and the Red Currant, but only on old 
and practically worthless trees, which Bhould be dug up 
and burned. See Folyporns, Yol. III. 

GOOSEBERRY MILDEW. See Gooseberry 
Fungi. 

GOOSEBERRY MITE ( Bryobia pretiosa). A very 
common pest, but one frequently mistaken for Red Spider. 
It swarms upon both Gooseberries and Currants, and 
is most troublesome in very dry seasons, and especially 
in those gardens where Ivy is grown as a wall-plant. 
Like Mites generally, this Bryobia has eight legs when 
mature, but the front pair on the members of this genus 
arc of unusual length. The Mites in colour vary from 


Gooseberry Mite— continued. 
bright red to reddish-brown. They appear in early spring, 
and cause the young foliage to present a sickly appearance, 
and eventually to be shed prematurely. They cluster upon 
the under-surface of the leaves, and spin a web, but 
during bright weather may be found upon the upper 
surfaces. The best remedy to apply is weak Kerosene 
Emulsion. 

GOOSEBERRY OR MAGPIE MOTH ( Abraxas 
grossvlariata). This conspicuously-coloured Moth, and its 



Fiu. 421. Gooseberry Moth, Larva, and Pupa. 


larva and pupa (Fig. 421) are not likely to be mistaken 
for anything else. Though the caterpillars feed for a 
time in late summer, yet it is after hibernating that they 
aro most destructive to Currants and Gooseberries. So 
conspicuous, however, aro the larva? that where only 
small gardens are concerned hand-picking should suffice. 
In other cases the remedies suggested for Gooseberry and 
Currant Sawflies will answer, combined with keeping the 
trees free from dead leaves and tho ground beneath from 
rubbish. 

GOOSEBERRY SCALE {Lecanium ribis). This is 
a red-brown Scale occurring in sufficient numbers upon 
Currants and Gooseberries to be constituted a pest, though 
at present not widely dispersed. The insects are double- 
brooded, the eggs of the later brood not hatching out 
until early spring of the following season. As it is prac- 
tically useless to attempt to deal with Seale except when 
the larvjB are on the move, the cultivator should periodically 
examine his bushes. Once the “ Scale ” has hardened, 
nothing short of removal by means of a stiff brush will 
suffice. Weak Kerosene Emulsion, however, if sprayed on 
when the larvae are moving freoly, will destroy largo 
numbers ; while hot water of 140deg. Fahr. will also effec- 
tually oust the pests at the stage named. 

GORDONIA includes Lacathea , tho correct name of 
L. Jlorida being O. pubescens. 

GORTERIA (named in honour of David Gorter, a 
Dutch botanist and author of a “Flora Belgica”). Syn. 
Per8onaria. Ord. Compositae. A small genus (four 
species) of half-hardy, diffuse, South African annuals, 
allied to Gazania. G. personata has been introduced, but 
is probably no longer grown in this country. One or 
two species formerly included here are now referred to 
Gazania. G. acaulis is a garden name for Hnplocnrpha 
Leichtlinii. 

GORTERIA (of La Marck). A synonym of Berk- 
heya (which .‘fee). 

GOSSYFIUM. The species are distributed over tho 
tropics of the Old and New Worlds. To those described 
on p. 85, Vol. II., the following should be added : 

G. arboreum (tree like), fi. purple, rarely white ; petals 
spreading. July. 1. nearly glabrous, deeply palmately five- to 
seven-lobed ; lol>es linear oblong, mucronate. Plains of India, 
1694. A stove shrub or low tree, rarely herbaceous. 

G. Comesii (Gomes’), fl- yellow, with a blood-red spot at the 
base of the petals. 1. three- to tive-lobed. 1889. Probably a 
variety of G. nerbaennn. SYN. G. itulicum Comesii. 

G. indlcum (Indian). A synonym of G. hcrbaceum. 

G. Klrkll (Kirk’s), fl. yellow-eyed ; peduncles articulated in 
the middle. 1. .stellate-pilose above, glandular-velvety below, 
broadly ovate, acute, cordate at base, palmately flve-lol»ed ; 
petioles longer than the leaves. Eastern tropical Africa, 1881. 
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GOTHIC MOTH. See Vine Moths. 

GOTHOFREDA. A synonym of Ozypetalum 

(which see), 

GOUFFEIA. Included under Arenaria (whioh see). 

GOUGHIA. A synonym of Daphniphyllnm (which 
see). 

GOUTY GERANIUM. See Pelargonium gib- 
bosum. 

GOVENIA. Stn. Eucnemis. To the species 
described on p. 87, Vol. II., the following should be 
added * 

Q. snlphurea (sulphur). JL rather large ; sepals light sulphur, 
the lateral ones rather broader than the cuneate-l&nceolate 
upper one; petals white on the disk, sulphur on the margin, 
with numerous broken, purple lines; lip white, spotted dark 
brown at apex, cordate-oblong. 1. scarcely 2in. broad, cuneate- 
lanceolate, acuminate. Pseudo-bulbs Onion-like. Paraguay, 
1885. A curious species. 

GOVXNDOVXA. A synonym of Tropidia (whioh 
see). 

GRACXLARIA SYRINGELUL See Syringa 
-Insects. 

GRADERIA (probably an anagram on Oerardxa , the 
name of an allied genus). Stn. Bopusia. Ord. Scrophu- 
larinem. A small genus (two or three species) of many- 
stemmed, warm greenhouse herbs, natives of South Africa. 
Flowers sub-sessile ; calyx five-cleft ; corolla tube 
inserted, much enlarged, the limb of five broad, sub -equal, 
spreading lobes ; stamens four, included. Leaves opposite 
or the upper ones alternate, ovate-lanoeolate, entire, or 
cuneately three- to five-deft or pinnatifid. Only one 
speoies calls for description here. It is probably semi- 
parasitic. 

G. snbintogra (almost entire). 1L rosy-lilac, Gloxinia-like, in 
leafy, erect racemes. 1. ovate-elliptic, acute, hairy. Branches 
trailing; rootstock woody. Transvaal, 1894. (G. C. 1893, xiv., 
p. 798, X. 122.) 

GRAFTING WAX. Apart from the use to which 
this substance is usually applied, it may be successfully 
employed for stopping holes or covering wounds in trees. 
Painter’s ‘knotting” will be found an excellent substitute 
for Grafting Wax as ordinarily employed. It is easily 
applied, ana quickly forms a coat impervious to weather. 

GRAIN. The seeds of plants of the order Oraminem ; 
popularly, any small seeds. 

GRAMINCA. A synonym of Cuscuta (which see). 

GRAMMAR GIB. These are best grown in baskets 
suspended near the roof-glass in the stove or East Indian 
house, and in a position where they can obtain the maxi- 
mum amount of available light. Only sufficient shade is 
required to prevent the sun's rays from scorching the 
foliage. The potting compost should consist of good 
fibrous peat and living sphagnum — two parts of the former 
to one of the latter. To this may be added a liberal 
sprinkling of finely -broken crocks. The compost should 
be pressed moderately firm about the roots and base of 
the plant. The drainage should be clean and ample. 

The best time at which to repot is when the new 
roots are being emitted from the base of the last-made 
growth. The . plants require a liberal supply of water 
during the growing season. After the growths are 
matured, only sufficient moisture is required to maintain 
a plump condition of the bulbs and foliage. 

CTAlflffAMTHgB. O. gentxanoides is now the 
oorrect name of O. chlormflora. 

GRAMMATOPHYLLUM. Syn8. Oabertia , Pat - 
fonta. Flowers showy, on long pedicels ; sepals and petals 
sub-equal, free, spreading; lip affixed above the base of 
the column, erect, concave, the lateral lobes rather broad, 
erect, loosely embracing the column, the middle one short, 
recurved -spreading, narrow or dilated ; column erect, 
rather shorter than the lip ; raceme loosely many -flowered ; 
scape long, simple. Leaves distichous, often very long. 

The flowering of the remarkable 0. speciosum (the 
giant of its race) in the collection of Sir T. Lawrence, 
at Burford, Dorking, in 1897, has been one of the most 
interesting events in the Orchid World. Only on four 
previous occasions had it flowered in Europe, vis., in 

VoL V. 
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Messrs. Loddiges’ Nursery, at Hackney, in 1852 ; in the 
collection of Sir G. Taunton, at Leigh Park ; in the 
collection of Mr. W. G. Farmer, Nonsuch Park, Ewell ; 
and imperfectly in the collection of the late Mr. John 
Day, at Totterham. 

To illustrate the gigantic proportions attained by this 
species in its native country, Mr. J. H. Veitch, in his 
tf A Traveller’s Notes,” speaks of one in the Botanic 
Gardens at Penang as being 42£ft. in circumference, 
its shoots from 6ft. to 7ft. long, and its Beed-pods 7£in. long 
(including their foot-stalks) and 2$in. in aiameter. One 
of the last year’s racemes, of which there were thirty, 
was 7£ft. long. Mr. Veitch also added that the plant was 
in fine condition, nearly all the shoots being clothed with 
foliage of a good colour. 

The same writer also gives particulars of a plant of 
more gigantio proportions in the Botanic Gardens at 
Butenzorg, Java. This had forty-six racemes of flowers, 
some with twenty -four open blossoms and many more buds 
to expand. The plant was 15ft. through, ana had Btems 
9ft. long. 

It will be gathered from these particulars that to 
cultivate this species a house of considerable proportions 
will be required to accommodate it. It grows satis- 
factorily under the same conditions as that afforded to 
stove plants generally. It should be placed in a position 
where it can obtain all the available light, only shading 
to prevent aotual scorching of the leaves. It requires a 
liberal supply of moisture both at the root and in the 
atmosphere during the growing season, with more dryer 
conditions during the period of rest. It is an interesting 
and wonderful plant where ample accommodation is 
available. 

To the species described on p. 92, Vol. II., the following 
should be added : 

G. elegaaa (elegant).* A. showy, six or seven on an erect peduncle 
lit. high ; sepals sepia-brown, with ochre-yellow margins, oblong ; 
petals the same colour. narrt>wer ; lip yellow, with brown mark- 
ings in front and a hairy disk, tnfia, the front lobe wedge- 
shaped and emarginate ; column white, with a pair of brown 
lines below the stigma. 1. elongated, distichous. PBeudo-bulbs 
rather large, oblong. South Sea Islands, 1883. 

G. Whril (Ellis’s). A synonym of Qrammangis EUisiL 
G. Fenxllanum (Fenzl’s). Jl. 2jin. in diameter, somewhat 
distant; sepals and petals pale yellowish-green, spotted with 
brown, the petals narrower and reflexed ; lip yellowish, obliquely 
striped with brown, the mid-lobe reflexed, while between the 
side lobes is a channelled, white plate ; scapes 3ft. to 4ft. long, 
many-flowered. L 1ft. to lift, long, oblong or lanceolate-oblong. 
Stems pseudo-bulbous, 4in. to.6in. long. Amboyna. 

G. F. Meaaureelannm (Measures’). A synonym of O. Rum- 
phianum Measuresianum. 

G. Gullelml H. (William EL). A synonym of G. Rumphianum. 
G. Measuresianum (Measures’). A form of O. Rumphianum. 

G. pantherinnm (panther-like). A. as large as those of 
Cymbidium ebumeum , “ spotted with dark blotches”; sepals 
and petals narrow cuneate-oblong, obtuse ; lip cordate at base, 
trifle, with triangular segments, totally naked, “without any 
lines of hairs or velvet”; middle segment acute. New Guinea, 
1878. 

G. Rcempleriannm (Rcempler’sX A synonym of Eulophiclla 
Peetersiana. 

G. Rumphianum (Rumphius’). JL erecto -patent, twenty-five to 
thirty on a scape; sepals and petals pale yellowish-green, 
blotched with brown ; lip yellowish-white, lined with dark violet, 

J »ilose inside, three-lobed. 1. lanceolate-oblong, 1ft. or more in 
ength. Pseudo-bulbs tufted, oblong-conical, 9in. long when fully 
grown. Moluccas. (B. M. 7507.) Syn. G. Gulielmi II. 

G. R. Measuresianum (Measures’).* Jl., sepals and petals 
emerald-green, blotched and spotted with dark brownish-purple; 
side lobes of lip light yellow with oblique brown lines, the front 
lobe white with three brown lines at apex. Philippine Islands, 
1889. Syns. G. Fenzlianum Measuresianum , G. Seegeriannm (of 
gardens). 

G. Sanderianum (Sander’s). A clerical error in a gardening 
periodical, the plant intended being G. spcciosum . 

G. sorlptum (marked!. Jl., sepals and petals yellow and red- 
spotted, equal, spreading, oblong, obtuse : lip lined with pale 
purple ; raceme many-flowered ; scape very long, rising from the 
wise of the pseudo-bulb. 1. lanceolate, three-nerved. Pseudo- 
bulbs transversely articulated, deeply ribbed. Moluccas. 

G. Seegerianum (Seeger's). A garden name for G . Rumphianum 
Measuresianum. 

GRAMMICA. A synonym of Cuscuta (whioh see). 

3F 
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GBAMMXTX8 CETERACH. A synonym of Asple- 
rtinm buIbifexTim (which see). 

GRANGE ILIA (named in honour of N. Granger, a 
traveller in Egypt and Persia). Ord. Rosace w. A small 
genus (three species) of small, stove trees, natives of 
Madagascar ana Mauritius, ana scaroely distinct from 
Moquilea. O. borbonica (Stn. O. buxifolia) has been intro- 
duced, but is of no horticultural value. 

GRAPE ANTHRACNOSE. See Grape Rot. 
GRAPE FLOWER VINE. See Wistaria. 

GRAPE OR VINE LOUSE ( Phylloxera vastatriz). 
By way of a preventive measure against this pest, some 
interesting experiments have been conducted in France in 
connection with Vine cuttings, and it is simplicity itself. 
According to the 44 Revue Horticole,” both the insect and 
its eggs may be destroyed by placing the Vine shoots 
intended for propagation purposes in water having a 
temperature of from 40deg. to 50deg. Cent. (104deg. to 
122deg. Fahr.). It has been found that the snoots may 
be kept for ten minutes in water of that temperature, or 
for five minutes in water at 53deg. Cent. This precautionary 
measure is recommended for all purchased Vines before 
planting them. 

In the principal wine-growing districts, grafting upon 
American stocks, as suggested in Vol. II., has proved very 
successful. 

An insecticide which has been employed with more or 
less success for the root-feeding insects is bisulphide of 
carbon, a most inflammable preparation, and one needing 
the greatest care in its application. The liquid is injected 
into the soil with a special kind of syringe made by 
Vermorel. About one-third of an ounce is required for every 
square yard, the preparation penetrating the soil to a depth 
of from 4in. to Bin. in the case of an average soil, and 
deeper in heavy ones. No injury to the roots is caused 
if the bisulphide of carbon be used when the Vines are 
at rest. Several applications may be neoessary, as, 
though fatal in the oase of the perfect insects, the eggs 
are unaffected. 

GRAPE ROT, or BIRD'S-EYE ROT (GUeo- 
sporium ampelophaqum). This very distinctive disease is 
often most destructive upon the Continent of Europe, as 
well as in America, and it is not altogether unknown here. 
In America it is called Grape Anthracnose, and is some- 
times known scientifically as Sphaceloma ampelinum. 
Leaves, shoots, and fruits are all involved, and the spots 
characteristic of the disease usually manifest themselves 
in late spring. The spots on the fruit are remarkable, 
being circular or somewhat irregular as to form, greyish, 
with brown margins, and surrounded by a vermilion-rea 
ring. This combination has given rise to the popular 
name of Bird's-Eye Rot. 

Unless efforts are made to control the disease, it spreads 
very quickly, involving the loss of the crop. Equal parts 
flowers of sulphur ana lime have been found useful. This 
is all that may be done with safety while the Vines are 
active. When at rest, washing them with iron sulphate 
61b. and water 14gals. has been found most effectual in 
those countries in which the disease is most prevalent. 

Other diseases of Grapes will be found under Black 
Rot of Vines and Vine Fungi in the present volume, 
and in Vol. IV. under the latter neading. 

GRAPHOLITHA BOTRANA. See Vine Moths. 

GRAPTOPHYLLUM. To the Bpecies described on 
p. 94, VoL II., the following should be added : 

O. plot urn (painted). A synonym of O. hortense. The name 

O. victuratum has been given to a large-leaved form of this 

well-known species. 1895. 

GRASSES POR LAWNS. All the leading seeds- 
men sell mixtures of Lawn Grass seed suited to either heavy 
or light soils, as well as for town gardens. The following 
Grasses for Lawns are recommended by Messrs. Sutton 
and Sons, Reading : Cynosurun cristatus is especially 
advised for all soils, as it will thrive almost everywhere ; 
Festuca duriuscula is excellent on all soils except wet ones ; 
Festuca ovina tenuifolia is indispensable on all soils ; 
Festuca rubra is one of the best Grasses for dry soil ; 
Lolium perenne Suttoni is not so coarse as other varieties 
of Rye Grass, and is first-rate for covering the soil rapidly ; 
Poa prateneis is useful for light, rich soils, and Poa trivxaUs 


Grasses for ImAWILB— continued. 
succeeds best in moist situations — it is one of the best 
Grasses for sowing under trees ; Poa nemoralis sempervirens 
is one of the prettiest and best Lawn Grasses, and will grow 
almost anywhere. All Lawn Grass seeds should be sown 
thickly, and protected from birds by netting until they 
have well germinated. Four bushels of seed per acre is 
considered a fair quantity. 

GRASS MOTH. Bee Antler Moth. 

GRASS OF PARNASSUS. See Pamassla 
palustris. 

GRASS-TREE, or GRASS GUM-TREE. Bee 

Zanthorrhoea. 

GRATIOLA. Calyx five-parted, with the segments 
imbricated ; pedicels axillary, solitary ; stamens two, 
included. 

G. tetragona (four-angled). A synonym of Stemodia lobelioide*. 

GRAVEL. This differs considerably in textare, some 
binding and making a firm walk in ail weathers, while 
others absolutely refuse to bind in dty weather. In 
making new walks it is desirable to procure Gravel from 
such sources as are known to set firm in all seasons. 
Gravel may be kept very bright and clean in appearance 
by means of any of the weed-killers on the market, applied 
in April or May, and when the weather is dry. If the 
makers’ directions are followed out, no weeds will be seen 
for the rest of the year. 

GRAVEL WALKS. See Walks. 

GRATIA (in honour of Dr. Asa Gray, a celebrated 
American botanist, for many years Professor of Botany 
at Harvard University). Ord. Chenopodiacem. A small 
genus (two species) of rigid, erect, branched, hardy shrubs, 
closely allied to Atriplez , natives of North-west America. 
Male flowers minute, glomerate, axillary, pedicellate ; 
females racemose. Fruit large for the size of the plant, 
pendulous. Leaves alternate, sessile, linear, obovate, or 
spathulate, obtuse, entire, rather fleshy. Only one species 
has been introduced. It iB a small bush, thriving in any 
fairly rich soil, and may be increased by seeds or by 
cuttings. 

G. polygaloides (Milkwort-like), fr. rose-coloured, eom- 

{ tressed ; calyx (in fruit) nearly £in. long. /. six to ten lines 
ong, ascending, oblong-lanceolate or obovate, cuneate at base. 
8tera erect; branches ascending or divaricate, spiny at apex. 
California, 1894. 8m O. tpinosa. 

G. spinoaa (spiny). A synonym of G. polygaloides. 

GREASE-BANDING. A method of encircling 
tree -trunks with bands covered with a sticky substance, 
to prevent wingless females of Moths from reaching the 
ngper^ portion For purposes pf egg-laying. See Winter 

GREAT OZEYE. See Pyrethrum uliginosum. 

GREAT SPEARWORT. See Ranunculus 
Lingua. 

GREAT TORTOISESHELL. See Vanessa. 

GREEK VALERIAN. See Polymonium oseru- 
leum. 

GREEN CHAFER. See Rosech&fer, Vol. HI. 

GREENHOUSE. As this structure should be as 
light and airy as possible, it is best to employ plenty of 
iron-work, having no large heavy wooden rafters or sash- 
bars to obstruct the light. This mode of construction is 
expensive at first, but will be found cheaper and more 
durable than wood in the end. When wood is used, teak 
will be found most serviceable. 

The house should only be of moderate height — about 12ft. 
— and have a lantern about 2ft. wide, rising 2£ft. higher 
at the top, making the actual height in the centre 144ft. 
The width may vary according to convenience, but 16ft. 
will be suitable. There should be shelves 9ft. wide at the 
sides, 2Jft. paths on each side, and a central bed 5ft. wide. 
The height of the sides may be 6ft., half being glass, 
resting on a wall 3ft. from the ground. 

The side shelves or stages shonld come to within 6in. 
of the top of the wall. They are best made of slate with 
a few holes bored in abont 18in. apart, and having a raised 
rim all round the edge. These snould be filled with well- 
washed small gravel stones. Wooden shelves are not to 
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be recommended ; they soon decay if not well looked after, 
and in so doing make harbouring places for all manner 
of insect and fongns pests, which are most injurious to 
plants. Shelves or stages made of wooden battens, with 
spaces in between, should never be used, as they allow 
water to run away at once, and by permitting dry air to 
come from below, and to circulate freely amongst the pots, 
cause too rapid evaporation. Thus in hot weather constant 
watering will be necessary, or the plants must be stood in 
saucers, which is not advisable, as in that case the water 
does not run away at all, and the pot is liable to become 
water-logged, causing the soil to sour. In the case of 
slate covered with loose gravel stones, the stones allow 
water to run freely from the pot, but yet retain it ; thus 
continual evaporation takes pfaoe, and the air passes up 
amongst the foliage of the plants laden with moisture. This 
is especially the case when they are damped two or three 
times a day. 

In the centre of the house it is usual to have shelves 
placed in tiers one above the other. These should also be 
made of slate and covered with gravel stones ; but it is a 
better plan to have a flat bed raised 6in. above the ground. 
In the centre of this tall plants in tubs or large pots may 
be placed; or they may even be planted out, and then 
others not quite so tall arranged next them, the plants 
getting lower towards the edge. This bed should also be 
covered with loose gravel. The paths Bhould either be 
tiled or cemented over. 

The temperature of this house should 'range from 50deg. 
to 60deg. In all oases it should be at least 5deg. lower m 
the night than in the day, both in this and the growing- 
houses. 

When the soil is very heavy and wet, the ground on 
which the Greenhouse is to stand should be raised above 
the rest so as to ensure perfect drainage. The growing- 
pits will also, in such oases, be better raised instead of 
sunk. 

The Growing-Houses. Of these there should be at least 
two : one structure may be dividod into two parts, and 
sometimes three divisions may be made. The sunk house 
or pit is best, as, not being so exposed, the heat is more 
easily retained. This is a house having a low exterior 
wall about 1ft. high on which the roof rests, coming down 
nearly to the level of the ground. It is entered by an 
extenor flight of steps, the path in the centre being 3Jft. 
below the level of the ground ; side shelves are fitted 
similar to those in the Greenhouse, but they may be wider. 
The two divisions should be warm and cool respectively, 
the first having a winter temperature ranging from 55deg. 
to 65deg., and the second from 45deg. to 55deg. In summer 
artificial heat will not be necessary in the cool end, and in 
the warm one only during very damp weather, or for the 
purposes of propagation, when a little bottom-heat may be 
required. The warm pit may be used for growing plants on, 
ana for bringing them into blossom quickly, or for gentle 
forcing in the spring. The cool pit will serve for hardening 
off plants in blossom before shifting to the Greenhouse, as 
well as younp ones that are intended to grow outside in 
the summer ; it can also be used as a resting pit. Both the 
pits can be used for propagation. 

It is a good plan in the case of these houses to make 
sections of the roof to lift on hinges, so that when the 
weather is suitable they can easily be propped open and 
the plants shifted without passing up and aown through 
the aoors. 

Frames. It is very convenient to have a few of those, 
and it is surprising what a number of plants may be grown 
in them with the aid of a little heat. They should vary in 
depth, so as to admit of different-sized plants being grown 
in them, are best built of brick with wooden lights, and 
should face to the south. 

Aspect. Both the Greenhouse and the growing-pits 
should run from north to south ; thus the sun will rise on 
one side and set on the other, both sides getting their fair 
share of sunshine, whilst it will be right over the centre at 
mid-day. 

Shading. This is an important item in plant-growing. 
It is best effected by means of roller-blinds, having a reel 
and cord at one end by which they can easily be let up and 
down. Fine tiffany is the best material. Wooden blinds 
are also used ; these consist of strips l£in. wide, having 
tin. space in between, and bound together by cords. They 
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are also made to roll up and down, but require to run on 
supports about 1ft. above the surface of the glass. 

remanent shading consisting of washes should never 
be used ; it is very injurious to plants to be continually 
shaded on dull days, especially in spring and autumn, when 
maybe there are several dull days in succession. On the 
other hand, blinds require constant attention, as many 
valuable plants are frequently spoilt when in full blossom 
by the careless oultivator going away and leaving the 
blinds up, when during his absence the sun has come out 
and shone fiercely. Permanent shading may be used for the 
sides of the house, but even there tiffany, hung up by 
means of hooks and rings, and fastened in a like manner 
at the base, is better. These blinds may be replaced in 
winter by blanket ones, which will be of great advantage 
on exceptionally cold nights or in windy weather, for 
keeping the heat in. 

Heating. See the article under this heading in Vol. II. 

Ventilation. The art of giving the right amount of 
air at the right time can only be acquired after long 
experience. All the houses should be plentifully supplied 
with ventilators, especially the Greenhouse. This should 
have lights on hinges along each side of the house and 
along the whole length of the lantern on each side, and 
wooden ventilators under the shelves, let in the brickwork 
on a level with the pipes, all opening from the insido. 

Plenty of air should be given on every occasion when 
it can be done without lowering the temperature unduly. 
Fresh air is life to plants, but when cola and damp it ib 
injurious, and should be excluded. When a cold or strong 
wind is blowing only those ventilators on the opposite side 
from that which is exposed thereto should be opened. 
Bottom air can always be given by means of the ventilators 
in the brickwork, except when the thermometer stands 
below freezing-point, or the wind is very cold. By this 
means the air of the house is kept fresh, whilst by passing 
over the pipes first it is warmed before reaching the plants. 

The same rules apply to the growing-pits, except that 
not quite so much air should be given to many plants 
making growth as to those that have finished flowering or 
are in full blossom, and thi9 shows the necessity of having 
a warm as well as a oool pit even in summer. Each pit 
should have ventilators at the top of the roof, and also 
at the sides between the roof and the ground. When the 
nights are cool, but the sun is strong and bright during 
the day, the temperature may be kept up by closing the 
ventilators early and storing the sun heat. 

In the frames air can be given by means of wooden blocks 
notched in stair fashion, so that the lights can be raised 
to various heights when it is not desired to remove them 
altogether. 

Water Tanks. Every Greenhouse should be provided 
with water tanks. These can be let in the ground on a 
level with the floor, and service water laid on ; but they 
should also be made to collect all the rain-water from the 
roof, and this should be used in preference to any other. 
It is as well to have a couple of hot-water pipes running 
through the tanks, bo that the water may be heated to the 
same temperature as that of the house. Self-registering 
thermometers should be placed in every house, so that 
variations of temperature may be observed. 

General Cui/tural Hints. As greenhouse plants vary 
so much in their habit and growth, they require different 
methods of treatment and different composts for growing 
•in, the various soils for making which should always be 
stacked for some time before using. 

Watering requires extreme care. It is almost impossible 
to tell anyone how to water properly, but the cultivator 
who takes a real interest in his plants will soon get to 
know the requirements of each individual, and will water 
it accordingly. On no account should a plant — except in 
special cases— be allowed to become dry. Very often a 
plant will suffer so much damage from being dry for only 
one day that it will not reoover during the rest of the year. 
Generally if the pot in which a plant is growing gives 
a hollow ring when tapped it may be said to be ary, but 
thin is not always a true test, and one can only tell 
correctly after long experience. Again, care must be 
exercised not to over-water, as quite as much damage can 
be done in that way. The great art is to give a plant 
water just sufficient at the time when it is beginning to 
require it. 
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Greenhouse — continued . 

All plants when potted should have perfectly clean pots 
and good drainage. If this latter becomes blocked it must 
be renewed, otherwise the soil will become sour and the 
plant will suffer. To prevent this, the drainage should 
be covered with some loose material, such as dry leaves 
or moss. 

Worms are sometimes a great nuisance with pot -plants. 
They can often be got at by carefully knocking the plant 
out of the pot, taking care not to injure the roots or break 
the ball. If this cannot be done, watering with soot or 
olear lime-water will kill them. 

When potting it is important that the compost should 
be in good condition — neither dry nor wet. It is a good 
test to take a handful and give it a good saueeze ; then if 
it remains in a lump, which will yet readily break up when 
thrown down, it may be said to be fit for use. Sufficient 
room must bo left between the surface of the soil and the 
rim of the pot to enable it to hold a good quantity of water. 

Plants which have been potted on should always be kept 
a little closer and warmer than they have previously been 
till they have recovered the check. One good soaking 
should be given and the plants allowed to go without water 
for a time, but not to become dry. If it is summer, and 
the foliage is inclined to flag, syringe gently overhead 
three or four times a day. 

Careful attention must be paid to the watering of 
froshly-potted plants, as numbers are often killed from 
over- watering. It must be borne in mind that the soil 
round a freshly -potted plant has no roots in it, and there- 
fore nothing to absorb the moisture ; and if this be kept 
wet it will become sour, so that when the plant begins 
to send fresh roots into it, instead of growing they will 
be poisoned and rot off. It will thus bo seen that it is 
best to keop the plant rather on the dry side till its 
roots have got a good hold and are capable of assimilating 
the moisture. 

All plants must be watered before potting, for if the 
ball is dry at that timo it can never do got moist again 
by watering after potting. 

The gravel on which the plants Btand ? and the floors 
of the nouses, should receive a slight sprinkling of water 
throughout the year — exoept when damp, close weather 
prevails — at least once a day in the cool pit and Greenhouse, 
and oftener in the warm pit. In very hot weather during 
summer this should be repeated three or four times, at 
the same time syringing the plants overhead, giving 
those that are in blossom just a slight spray, and letting 
those that are not have the full benefit of the Byringe. 

Many people are afraid to syringe plants in blossom, 
saying that the flowers are thus caused to damp, or are 
discoloured. This is a groat mistake, for if it is done 
whilst the air is dry, with full ventilation on tho house 
and the blinds down, it is of the greatest benefit, enabling 
the flowers to last much longer. It must, however, be done 
carefully, in order to avoid bruising, and only perfectly 
clean water should bo used. Watering should be done 
with a rose -can to avoid washing the soil out of tho pots. 
The summer watering is best done in the afternoon after 
four o’clock, and in winter in the morning. 

Cleanliness is most important for the health of the 
plants^ washing frequently leaves and pots, and continually 
removing dead foliage or flowers, for tneso, if allowed 
to remain, form breeding grounds for fungi, as well as 
looking unsightly. By continually cleaning the houso 
noxious insects are turned out of their hiding places, 
whilst when the glass is kept clean the maximum amount 
of light is admitted. All these may seem trivial matters, 
but it is attention to such small details that makes the 
difference between good and bad cultivation. 

Never allow a plant to spoil for want of a stake. Many 
weak-stemmed or top-heavy plants require stakes, and in 
tho case of those that throw up several flowering Btems 
each should have a separate one, which looks better than 
when only one is placed in the centre. Use tho stakes 
as thin as possible, provided they are sufficiently strong 
for the purpose. Bamboos painted green are best, being 
light ? strong, and durable, and they can be obtained in 
afl sizes. 

Arrangement is a matter requiring careful consideration. 
Never put two similar colours together. It is bettor to 
havo batches of ono species arranged in groups. The 
finest effects are obtained when two species of contrasting 
colours are mixed together, and fine foliage plants dotted 


Greenhouse— continued. 

in between. A splendid effect may be obtained by mixing 
plants having tall loose spikes of flower amongst other 
awarfer-growmg kinds of a contrasting colour. 

Avoid overcrowding. A far better effect is always 
obtained by having a few good groups with plenty of 
room between the plants, so that their full beauty may 
be seen, than by having a lot huddled together, which 
is not good either for the plants or for the observer. 

Pests are a continual source of trouble to the cultivator 
of Greenhouse plants. Green Fly, Bed Spider, Thrips, 
Mealy Bug, ana Scale are tho chief enemies. For all 
these, exoept the last, fumigation with the XL All 
Vaporiser and Liquid is the best and safest remedy for 
any plant, whether in blossom or not, but is rather 
expensive. Tobacco-paper may also be used with good 
effect for the first-named, but many plants cannot stand 
it, especially if young and tender, whilst most flowers 
will suffer. Syringing or sponging with some insecticide 
is very effective, ana is necessary for Scale, but these 
preparations must be used with care, especially in the 
case of young or rough-leaved plants. Small plants may 
be dipped in a solution of inseotioide, but in any case 
they should all be washed clean an hour or so later with 
pure water. A safe insecticide is Fir-tree Oil ; while 
a cheap and safe one is hot water (140deg. Fahr.). 

GREEN MANURING. This is one of the best and 
cheapest ways of adding humus or organic matter, to poor 
sandy soils especially. The term is applied to some quick- 
growing crop, such as mustard, which is ploughed in green. 
Green Manuring adds nothing to tho mineral matter of the 
soil. Its utility is due to its getting organic matter from 
the carbonic acid of the air ; and also, as in the case of 
leguminous plants, a certain amount of nitrogen from the 
same source. The roots of green crops bring up plant- 
food from the subsoil to the surface for the use of 
succeeding crops. Green Manuring helps to smother weeds, 
and it may in some cases destroy insects. Various crops 
are used for Green Manuring: they should be quickly- 
growing plants yielding a large quantity of groen stuff. 
The crop should be ploughed or dug in when tho woathcr 
is moderately moist and warm to favour decomposition. 

GREEN PUG MOTH ( Eupithecia rectangulata). 
Of insects seldom recorded as hurtful in gardens the 
Green Pug is one. Yet to both Apple and Pear trees its 
caterpillars are decidedly injurious, feeding as they do 
npon the blossoms, the principal parts of which they 
consume, and then spin together the petals by means of 
a web. The Moth is a very common one in this country, 
as well as in North and Central Europe ; and in France 
the damage inflicted by it is very great. By reason of 
their habits, the caterpillars are not often detected, and 
they are Bomcwhat difficult to deal with also on that 
aocount. 

The Moths are about fin. in stretch of wings, and 
very variable as to colour: they are found in June and 
July, and are nocturnal. Usually the wings are green, 
striped with blackish -grey, and near their centre is a 
black spot. Sometimes, however, grey-brown, and even 
almost black specimens are found. At rest these insects 
may be found in the daytime on fences and walls in tho 
vicinity of their food -plants, and they should always be 
destroyed. 

The eggs are laid upon the buds, and here they remain 
until tho early spring of the following season, when they 
hatch out. Tho larv® are stoutish, and of a pale 
yellowish -green, with a darker green or a dull red 
stripe down the back. When about to become pupa) the 
pests drop from their food-plant, and make a slight 
cocoon of earth. 

Wherever the blossoms in early spring are observed 
prematurely to brown, it would be aavisable to examine 
them for the caterpillars. If found, boards covered with 
tar should be arranged beneath the trees, which should 
bo tapped at night, when the caterpillars are seadily 
alarmed and many will drop. These should be collected 
and destroyed. Spraying with an insecticide is of no use 
in such an infestation ; in fact, an arsenite is likely to 
do more harm than good. Where fowls are allowed to 
run in an orchard or in a garden they would destroy 
large numbers of the larvae if the soil beneath be roughly 
dug. Insectivorous birds, like starlings, should always 
be enoouraged. 
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CmEEH-VEXHED WHITE BUTTERFLY 

( Pieris napi). See Cabbage Caterpillars, in present 
volume. 

GREENWEED. This name is also applied to 

.Genista pilosa (which see). 

GREIGZA. Three species of this genus are described 
by J. G. Baker, natives of sub ^temperate Chili. They 
are distinguished from Karatas by having large lateral 
heads of flowers, basiflxed anthers, and ex sorted, falcate, 
untwisted stigmas. Fruit a large, whitish, rather pulpy 
berry. Leaves very long. 

G. clandestina (secret). A synonym of 0. sphacelata. 

GREVXLLEA. To the species described on pp. 97-8, 
Vol. II., the following should be added : 

G. annulifera (annulet-bearing).* JL sulphur-yellow, shortly 
pedicellate; perianth iin. long; style upwards of lin. long, 
curved, very stout ; racemes 3in. to 4in. long, shortly pedunculate, 
panicled at the ends of the branches. July. 1. spreading and 
recurved, Sin. to 5in. long, pinnate ; segments lin. long, distant, 
linear-subulate, rigid ; petioles iin. to lin. long. A. oft. to 8ft. 
Shrub. (B. M. 6687.) 

G. HUllana (Hill's), JL small and very numerous, in dense, 
cylindrical racemes 4m. to 8in. long. 1. petiolate, either 
entire, ovate-oblong or elliptical, 6in. to 8in. long or longer, 
and deeply divided at the end into two or three lobes, or 
deeply pinnat-ifld with five to seven lobes. 1862. A large 
tree. (B. M. 7524.) 

G. Hookeriana (Hooker’s). JL. dull yellowish, about iin. long, 
with long, crimson styles ; racemes 2m. to 3in. long, dense, one- 
sided. /. rigid, pinnate, having three to nine pairs of linear 
segments. 1886. (B. M. 6879.) 

G. pulohelia (rather pretty).* JL. white, in dense, terminal or 
axillary, usually glabrous racemes iin. to lin. long. 1. pin- 
nate. ljin. to 3in. long; segments seven to eleven, cuneate, 
trifla or three-toothed, A. 1ft. to 2ft. 1879. A slender, 
divaricate shrub or under-shrub. (B. M. 5979.) 

G. robusta elegant!— Ima (very elegant).* 1. broader than in 
the type. 1892. A robust and charming variety. 

G. Thelemannlana splendens (splendid), ft. crimson, larger 
than in the type ; spikes short, dense, recurved. 1. bipinnatitid, 
rigid; segments linear. 1883. This is apparently a form of 
G. Wilson. (R. H. 1882, p. 456.) 

GREWIA. To the species described on p. 98, 
Vol. II., the following should be added : 

G. oriental is (Eastern). JL. yellowish- white, three to a 
peduncle. July and August. 1. ovate-oblong, acuminate, 
crenulate, velvety, reddish when young. India, 1767. 

G. parvlflora (small-flowered). JL yellow, small, in dense, 
pedunculate umbels hidden by the leaves. 1. large, unequally 
serrated, with three prominent veins, hispidnlous above, 
whitish beneath. A. 2ft. to 3ft. North China, 1888. Of more 
botanical than horticultural interest. 




Fig. 422L Grey Dagger Moth and Caterpillar. 


GREY DAGGER MOTH ( Acronyda psi). A dis- 
tinctive, very destructive, and common insect, whose 
caterpillars feed upon a large number of garden plants 
— Plums, Pears, Roses, Ac. The Moth (Fig. 422) is 
on the wing during May and June. It is about l£in. 


Grey Dagger Moth— continued. , 
in spread of wings. The fore -wings are grey -whitish, 
thickly dotted with brown, with numerous lines, and the 
distinctive markings near the anal angle resembling the 
Greek are responsible for the common name. The 
hind-wings are whitish, sprinkled with greyish. The eggs 
are deposited singly. The larv© (Fig. 422) are con- 
spicuous, being of a blackish-grey, with a broad, 
yellowish dorsal stripe, broad, whitish stripe at side, 
and a lateral series of orange or reddish marks. 
Segment five bears a long, narrow, blackish prominence 
or tubercle ; while segment twelve has a smaller one. 
There are numerous yellowish and blackish hair-tufts. 
The larv®, although so conspicuous, are not taken by 
many birds, probably on account of their hairy nature.- 
The larv® are feeding during August and September. 
The pupa-state is passed in a cocoon in a crevice of the 
food -plant. 

Except in the case of fruit-trees, the caterpillars 
would be best destroyed by poisoning their food-plant 
with one of the arsemtes. JPlum and Pear trees at the 
time stated should be syringed with weak Kerosene 
Emulsion or a similar preparation. 

GREY GUM. See Eucalyptus reslnifera. 

GRZEIiUM (from graios , old ; in allusion to the hoary 
leaves). Ord. Kosaceae. A small genus (three species) of 
greenhouse annuals, natives of South Africa. Flowers 
yellow, large, solitary, on axillary peduncles ; petals 
five ; stamens ten. Leaves alternate, hoary, pinnately 
decompound. G. humifusum and G. tenuifoUum have 
been introduced, but are probably no longer in cultiva- 
tion. 

GRZFFZNZA. To the species described on p. 99, 
Vol. II., the following should be added : 

G. byaeintMna mlcrantha (small-flowered). In this variety 
the flowers scarcely exceed lin. in length. 1880. 

G. Intermedia (intermediate). JL, perianth pale lilac, l£in. to 
2in. long, the tube short, the segments oblanceolate ; umbel 
six- to ten-flowered; peduncle slender, 1ft. long. 1. oblong, 
acute, cuneately narrowed into a long petiole. Bulb ovoid, 
longer than in G. hyocinthina. (B. R. 990.) 

G. Llbonlana (Libon’s). ft., perianth pale lilac, lin. to Uin- 
long, with scarcely any tube; umbel six- to eight-flowered; 
peduncle two-edged, 1ft long. March. 1. five or six, con- 
temporary with the flowers, sessile, oblong, acute, 3in. to 4in. 
long. Bulb lin. in diameter. 1843. (L. J. F. 290.) 

G. parvlflora (small-flowered). JL., perianth pale lilac, Jin. to 
lin. long, the segments lanceolate-unguiculate ; umbel ten- to 
fifteen-flowered ; peduncle nearly 1ft. long. February. X. three 
or four to a bulb, contemporary with the flowers, oblong, 
acute, 6in. long, narrowed to a 6in. petiole. Bulb ovoid, 2in. 
to 3in. in diameter. 1815. (B. R. 51L) 

GRZNDELZA. Syn. Demetria. Flower-heads hetero- 
gamous. radiate, or rarely homogamons through the rays 
being aosent ; involucral bracts in many series ; recep- 
tacle flat or convex. 

G. eoronopifolia (Coronopus-leaved). A synonym of 
XavUhoeephaLum eentauroides. 

G. grandlflora is a form of G. squarrosa. 
GRZ8EBACHZA. A synonym of Howea (which see). 

GRZSELZNZA. Syns. Decostea. Pukateria , Scopnlia 
(of Forster). Flowers minute. As now constituted, 
according to the “ Index Kewensis,” this genus comprises 
only the two speoies described on p. 98, Vol. IT. 

GRONOPHYLLUM (from grone , a hollow or oave, 
and phyllon , a leaf ; probably referring to the shape of the 
perianth segments). Ord. Palmee. A small genus (four 
species) of unarmed, stove Palms, with a slender, annulate 
trunk, natives of New Guinea and the Celebes. Spadix 
shortly pedunculate ; complete spathes three, elongated, 
caducous ; bracts and bracteoles connate in a very short 
ring. Fruit small. Leaves terminal, equally pinnatisect ; 
segments coneate, one- to three-nerved. G. microcarpum 
is in the Kew Collection, but is not generally cultivated. 

GROTTO. Usually a dell in which the sides aro 
lined with rockwork, tree-roots, or tree-stems, arranged 
with taste and planted with Ferns, trailing plants, and 
other subjects liking more or loss shado. Such Grottoes 
always look best when a stream is trickling through them, 
or when a pond is near ; and if under trees they form a 
cool and pleasant resort during the summer months. 
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OBOIINB BEETLES. A popular name for the 
very large family Carabidae, several of whose members 
are amongst the commonest and most nsefol of onr 
native garden* Beetles. Familiar species are Carabus 
nemoralis, C. violaceus, and C. monilis, all of which are 
found in gardens. To this family also belongs the 
beautiful C. auratus^ which upon the Continent is so 
instrumental in keeping at bay the destructive Cock- 
chafers, whose grubs thev devour. Although several times 
recorded in England, this bright green, golden- sheened 
Beetle cannot fairly be claimed as indigenous. See 
Beetles. 

GROUND CXSTUS. See Rhodothamniis 
^diamasclstns. 

GROUND-HELE. See Veronica officinalis. 

GROUND HEMLOCK. See Taxus canadensis. 

GROUND NUT. See Apios tnberosa. 

GROUND RATTAN CANE. See Rhapls 
flabelliformis. 

GROVE. A quantity of trees planted with a view to 
effect, and with no undergrowth in the form of bushes, &c., 
is a Grove. When the trees are well developed, with a 
carpet of grass underneath, a Grove is one of the most 
charming retreats during the summer and autumn. 

GRUB. A popular name bestowed upon the larvaa of 
insects, but more especially those of Beetles. 

GRTLLIDJE, or CRICKETS. See Crickets, in 

Vol. L ; and Acheta, in present volume. 

GUAGNEBINA. A synonym of Manettia (which 
see). 

GUAPEBA. A synonym of Lucnma (which see). 

GUATTERXA. See also Polyalthia, the species 
of which are sometimes classed under Guatteria. 

GUAVA. The fruits of Psidium Guava and P. Cattley- 
anum are known in commerce by this name. They are 
edible and astringent. 

GUETTARDA. G. ludda and G. tomentosa are 
described under Stenostomum, which is now included 
by botanists under Antirrhoea. 

GUEVINA. According to the latest authorities, 
Gevuina is the correct spelling. 

GUEVINA AVELLANA. A name given in Italian 
gardens to Elaodendron sphserophylluin pubescens 

(which see). 

GUINEA PLUM. See Parinarium excelsum. 

GUINEA WHEAT. See Zea Mays. 

GUIZOTIA OLEXFERA. The correct name of 

Veslingia sativa (which see). 

GULDENSTJEDTIA. A synonym of Eurotla 

(which see). 

GULUBIA COST AT A. According to the “ Index 
Kewensis,” this is the correct name of j£entla costata 
(which see). 

GUM. A product of secretion, obtained from the sap 
of many plants. 

GUM ARABIC. See Acacia arabica and A. vera. 

GUM SENEGAL. See Acacia Senegal. 

GUM-TREE, CAPE. See Widdringtonia juni- 
peroides. 

GUMIRA. A synonym of Premna (which see). 

GUMMING, or GUMMOSXS. The origin of this 
condition usually associated with Vines, and popularly 
known as Gumming, has never been satisfactomv deter- 
mined. As stated in Vol. II., by some it is ascribed to a 
species of Coryneum ; whilo by others it is thought to bo 
brought about by errors in cultivation at pruning time. 
Mr. W. G. Smith, in an interesting contribution to the 
“Gardener’s Chronicle” on certain obscure diseases of 
Vines, says that “Gumming” is an excessive formation of 
gummy substances found in every Vine. 

In the “Kew Bullotin” for 1899, Mr. Massoe refers to 
the fact of many specimens of Prunus japonica being 
killed at Kow by a disease which agreed in character with 


Gumming, or Gummosis — continued. 
what is known as Gummosis. The substance which oozed 
out consisted of almost colourless drops of gum ; these 
sometimes coalesced, forming irregularly -shaped masses, 
which when removed disclosed a large wound. The fungus 
in this case responsible for the mischief Mr. Masse© names* 
Cladosporium epiphyllum, and considers that this is the 
first time that the disease has been directly proved to be 
due to a fungus. He advocates resorting to collar-pruning 
and replacing the soil under the Bhrub with fresh, and 
also providing a layer of quicklime. 

GUNDELSHEIMERA. A synonym of Gundella 

(which see). 

GUNNERA. Prickly Rhubarb. In addition to the 
species described on p. 102, Vol. II., G. brephogea (I. H. 
1872^ t. Ill), a Colombian species, and G. xnsignis, from 
Chili, have keen introduced to European gardens. 

G. (Chilian). The correct name of G. scabra. 

GUNN I A. Included under Sarcochllus (which see). 

GU8TAVIA. G. superba is the correct name of 
G. insignia. G. brasiliensis and G. Theophrasta have 
also been introduced to Continental gardens. 

GUTIERREZXA. The following species is a hardy, 
suffrutioose plant, thriving in dry soil. It may be in- 
creased by seeds or by divisions. 

G. EutbamiCD (Euthamia-like). Jl. -heads golden-yellow, small, 
profusely disposed in a compound, fastigiate. contracted 
corymb. L crowded, narrow-linear, acute, slightly scabrous. 
Western United States, 1896. 

GUTTA-GUM TREE. See Vismia guianensis. 
GUT TATE. Covered with Bmall dots, as if sprinkled. 

GUZMANIA. Sepals shortly connate at base ; corolla 
gamopetalous, with oblong segments much shorter than 
the cylindrical tube. Capsule, leaves^ and habit as in 
Tillandsia. Other species formerly included here are 
now classed under JBchmea, Caraguata, Karatas, 
Tillandsia, Ac. (which see). 

G. Bnlliana (Bull's). A synonym of Caraguata angustifolia. 

G. Devansayana. The correct name is Caraguata Dtvansayana. 
G. fragrans. A variety of G. tricolor. The name has also 
been applied to JEchmea ebumea. 

G. Melinokl (Mllinok’s). A synonym of Caraguata Melinonis. 
G. tricolor. The following are fine garden varieties : erythro- 
cephala , fragrans , grandu , maculata, and Sallicri (the first- 
named said to have a spike lOin. in circumference). 

GYAS. A synonym of Bletia (which see). 

GYMNANTHU8. A synonym of Trochodendron 

(which see). 

GYMNEMA. Cymes clustered or umbel-like, often 
bifid from the base, sessile or shortly pedunculate in an 
axil. 

G. tenaclssima (very tenacious). A synonym of Marsdenia 
tenacissima. 

GYMNOCLADU8. Another speoies has been added 
to this formerly monotypio genus, described on p. 103, 
Vol. II. Flowers whitish, in terminal, simple racemos 
or raceme-like thyrses. Pods sessile, oblong, sub-falcate, 
thick, turgid, or sub -terete, two-valved, containing pulp 
between the seeds. Leaves bipinnate ; leaflets ovate, 
membranous. 

G. (Chinese). Soap-tree. Jl. inconspicuous, in short 

racemes, fr. 3in. to 4in. long, very thick, containing a soft , 
substance, used by the Chinese women for washing the face. 

1. large ; pinnae having numerous oblong, obtuse leaflets. 
China, 1899. 

GYMNODISCUS (from gymnos, naked, and dishos , 
a disk ; the disk florets have no pappus). Ord. Composites . 
A small genus (two species) of half-hardy. South African 
annuals, allied to Othonna. G. cap ilia ris has been intro- 
duced, but is probably not now in cultivation. 

GYMNOGRAMME. Including Ceropteris , Lepto- 
gramme , and Syngramme. 

Culture. This very popular genus is remarkable for 
the attractive character or many of its species and varieties, 
and for the easy modo of cultivation under which some of 
the more robust kinds thrive. The Gymnogrammea form 
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Fiq. 423. Qtmnogrammb lxptophylul 


the nucleus of that most interesting gronp the Gold and 
Silver Ferns, the nnder-side of the foliage of many of 
them being covered with farina of a colour varying from 
the purest white to shades of yellow of different degrees 
of intensity. Sometimes plants are fonnd which bear 
fronds suffused with white and yellow powder at the same 



Fio. 424. Back op Frond of Gymnogramme ausm^efolia. 


time : this sort of dimorphism in colours may frequently 
be observed in forms derived from the calomelano » type, 
which also sometimes produce fronds provided with the 
usual covering on one half,- whereas the other portion 
is completely destitute of the coloured powder. Such 
instances, howeveT, can only be regarded as curiosities. The 
same remark is also applicable to the varieties with forked 



Fiq. 425. Gymnogramme Andersoni. 


or crested fronds, which under cultivation Gyinnogrammes 
have a peculiar tendency to produce : of these Q. calo - 
melano8 chrysophylla ParaonHt and O. pulchella Wetien- 
halliana are excellent examples. Then there are also a 


Cv 



Fiq. 426. Frond op Gymnogramme ch&rophylla. 


feV kinds, such as O. rufa . O. tomentosa , O. vestita , Ac., 
which are totally devoid ot any powder whatever, and in 
which that principal ornament is replaced by a covering 
of reddish or silvery hairs, giving the plants a downy 
appearance that is very attractive. 
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Gymnogramme — continued. 

All the species are very ornamental, and the majority 
of them may be grown with great success in hanging- 
baskets, in which they show off their beautiful colours 
to perfection. Where this method of cultivating them is 
practicable it is really the most suitable, as these plants 
are fond of light and also of. an atmosphere drier than 
that found in the ordinary Fernery or the warm plant- 
house. However, owing to their great size and robust 
growth, some kinds can only be grown in pots. 

Gymnogrammes should be potted firmly in light material, 
made up of two parts fibrous peat, one part of leaf -mould 
(where this is not readily procurable, the same quantity 
of finely-chopped sphagnum may be substituted), and one 
part of silver-sand. Those grown in pots should not be mixed 
among other Ferns ; they should do kept by themselves 
and out of reach of the water from the syringe, as they 
not only suffer from the effects of overhead watering, but 
also present a wretched appearance, the white or yellow 
meal being easily displaced by the slightest sprinkling. 
They grow very well and get much better coloured if kept 
without, or with only very light, shading, the light, how- 


Fid. 427. 


GYMNOQRAMUB LAN CEO LATA. 



ever strong, never being too much for them, provided they 
have been accustomed to it from the first, and that plenty 
of ventilation is afforded. Although particularly fond of a 
dry atmosphere, Gymnogrammes are plants which suffer 
very much if water at the roots is not freely applied, 
ana neglect in this respect often accounts for the dimmutive 
size in which they are sometimes found in general col- 
lections. 

Gymnogrammes are readily propagated from their spores, 
which germinate freely and make handsome specimens in a 
comparatively short time. 

As is the case with all large genera of Ferns, there are 
a few individuals which require special treatment, or which 
possess peculiarities not known to the general cultivator. 

When first introduced, O. japonica was expected to 
become a good evergreen Fern for outdoor culture. In 
that respect it has not answered expectations, as it will 
only bear a few degrees of frost, and can hardly be called 
an evergreen, as the old fronds, although dying down 
gradually, have all disappeared by the time the new ones 
make their appearance. The general aspect of the plant 
is that of a broad-leaved Pterin cretica of a very dark 
colour and stiff habit. It is a great lover of moisture, 
and to do well requires a quantity of water at the roots 
all the year rouna. The soil which suits it best is a 
mixture of about equal quantities of peat and fibrous 
loam. The plant has a great antipathy to being potted 
hard, and particularly dislikes water on the fronds, which 
turn black in a very short time if subjected to frequent 
sy ringings. 

Although generally considered fairly hardy, O. lepto- 
phylla (Fig. 423) thrives best in the warm house, where 


Gymnogramma — continued. 
one frequently finds seedlings coming up spontaneously on 
the surface of the pots containing other plants. A warm, 
shady, moist nook in the Fernery is therefore the most 
suitable situation. The oompost which this species prefers 
is one made of equal parts leaf -mould, peat, and loam, 
with a little sand. It also requires, while growing, an 
abundant supply of water at the roots, but must have 
thoroughly good drainage. 

0. trifoliata is a robust species, and under liberal treat- 
ment, and when grown in such a place that its gradually - 
extending fronds oan be trained near the glass of tne 
roof, it forms a very picturesque object. 



Fig. 428. Gymnogrammk microphylla. 


Other interesting kinds are O. alismsefolia, with Alisma- 
like fronds (Fig. 424) ; O. Andersoni (Fig. 425), a minute 
species ; the elegant O. chmrophylla (Fig. 426) ; Q. lanceo- 
lata (Fig. 427), which in its native country is frequently 
found growing upon trees ; and the small O. microphylla 
(Fig. 428). 

To the species and varieties described on pp. 104-5, 
Vol. II., the following should be added : 

G. argentea (silvery), sti. slender, glossy, chestnut-brown, 
2in. to 3in. long, fronds deltoid, quadrtpinnatifld ; pinnae often 
distant, deltoid, the lowest 3in. to 4in. long, 2in. broad, of a 



Fig. 429. Gyxiyogramme cordata. 
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Gynmogr&mme — continued. 

soft texture: under-side coated with a white powder, some- 
times tinged with red. sori pale brown. Mated and the 
Mascarene Islands. Syn. Ceropteris argentca. The form aurea 
has yellow powder. 

Gw calomelanos chrysophylla f&rinifera (farina-bearing), 
oou. short. sti. quadrangular, channelled, blackish, minutely 
white-dotted, fronds white beneath, mealy above. 1886. (I. H. 
1886, 604.) 

Gw c. o. grandicepi (large -crested). A fine, crested variety. 

G. o. a. Lanehsuft gr&ndioeps (Lauche's, lane-headed).* 
fronds elongated, bipinnate, terminating in a broadly -tassel led, 
drooping apex, the under-surface clothed with palish yellow 
meal; segments blunt at the end. 1882. The most striking 
of all the Gold Ferns. 

Other sub-varieties of chrytophyUa are : Alstonics , grand iceps, 
mtUHctj *, Parsonsii ; and of peruviana there are forma known as 
argyrophylla and Mayii. 


Qyamogramme — continued. 

G. Olegantlaaima (mo«, elegant). See Fig. 43a A synonym 
of O. deeomposita. 

G. eWptiea, (ellij )ticV rhiz. wide-creeping, woody, sti. naked, 
lft. or more in length, fronds soft, 1ft. to lift, long, 6in. to 
9in. broad, cut down nearly to the rachis in the upper, and 

S iite in tne lower, part into four to six narrow-oblong or 
liptic pinnae on each side, sori narrow, oblique, reaching 
tho midrib but not the edge. Himalayas, Queensland, Ac. 
Greenhouse. Sti«8. G. dscurrens, Selligusa sllxptica. 

G. F6ei (FtSe’a) rhiz. wide-creeping, furnished with very bright 
brown scales, fronds dimorphous ; barren ones 3in. to 4in. long, 
liin. to 2in. broad, oblong-ovate, borne on stipes lin. to 3in. 
long; fertile ones a little longer and narrower, and with 
shorter stipes; both entire, acute, coriaceous, conspicuously 
veined ana smooth on both sides, sori narrow-oblong, in 
single rows between the main veins, not reaching either the 
miarib or the edge. Malaya. See Fig. 431. Syn. SeUiguea F4ei. 



Eju. 430 . Gymnoghammk elegantissima. 


G. ChrysophyUa (golden-leaved). A variety of G. calomtUmn*. 

G. oordata (heart-shaped).* sti. glossy, black, lin. to 2ih. long, 
scaly, fronds somewhat ovate, Sin. to 6in. long, liin. to 2in. 
broad, bipinnatifid; pinna oblong; lobes nearly round, deeply 
toothed, somewhat ooriaceous, naked above, densely coated 
below with rusty-brown scales, sori at first linear, eventually 
continent and covering the greater part of the pinnae. Cape 
Colony, Bourbon Island, Ac., 1838. See Fig. 429. 

G. daonrren* (running down). A synonym of G. elliptica. 

G. dlplastoides (Diplazium-likel sti. 3ln. to 4in. long, scaly 
below, fronds soft, ljft. to 2ft long, bipinnatifid ; central 
pinnae 3in. to 4in. long, lin. to lin. broad, cut down about two- 
thirds of the way into blunt, entire lobes, the lower ones gra- 
dually reduced, sori oblong, often reaching from the midrib to 
the edge. Mexico and the West Indies. 8yns, G. Linkiana, 
G. rupestris, Leptogramme diplazioidts. 

VoL V. 


G. Havens (yellowish). A synonym of Noihochlctna Jlavens. 

Gw fhudnea (Ash-like) A synonym of G. javanica. 

G. gracilis (slender).* sti. short, glossy, scaly, about 4in. long. 
fronds very handsome, 2ft. to 4ft. long, lit. or more in width, 
soft, bipinnatifid ; central pinnae 4in. to 8in. long, lin. to 14in. 
broad, cut down nearly to the midrib into slightly falcate 
lobes, sori nearer the edge than the midrib. Jamaica and 
Guadeloupe. See Fig. 432. Syn. Leptogramme gracilis. 

G, Hookerl (Hooker's), sti. 4in. to 6in. long, firm, covered (as 
well as the under-surface of the fronds) with rusty-brown 
down, fronds coriaceous, 9in. to 15in. long, 4in. to 5in. broad, 
bipinnate ; leaflets lanceolate ; pinnules narrow-oblong, entire 
or slightly toothed, *in. to 4 in. long, with inrolled edges, ion 
oblong, thick, at length covering the whole under-surface and 
coverea by the down. Andes of Colombia. See Fig. 433. 

3 G 
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Fiq. 431. Gymnoqramme Feel 


O. Lanohenna (Lauche’s). This and its forms are all varieties 
of 0. calomelano* chrywphylla. 

O. L’Hermlnleri (L’Herrainier’s). A form of 0. calomelamt * 
chrysophylla. 

O. Llnlrtana (Link’s). A synonym of G. diplazioidcs. 



Fig. 432. Portion of Frond of Gymnoqramme gracilis. 


G. Biatthewail (Matthews’!. »ti. 4in. to 6in. long, dark chest- 
nut-brown, clothed with dense, brown hairs, fronds tripin- 
natifld, coriaceous, 1ft. to lift, long, 4in. to bin. broad, oblong- 
lanceolate; pinne 2in. long, lip. broad, cut down to the 
midrib below into oblong, blunt pinnules, with broad, rounded 
lobes, hairy on both sides, tori of a conspicuous brown. 
Peru. 



Fio. 433. Frond of Gymnoqramme Hookkri. 


G. Mayll (May's).. This name is applied t<o forms of 
G. oaloinelanos peruviana and G. pulchclla. 

G. Muelleri (Mueller's). sti. wiry, 3in. to 4in. long, densely 
clothed with rusty-brown scales, fronds pinnate, 4in. to lOin. 
long, lin. to 3jin. broad ; pinnae sessile, roundish or oblong, 



Fio. 434. Frond of Gymnoqramme Muellerl 


ljin. long, Jin. broad, entire, thick, coriaceous, the lower ones 
often auricled ; lower surface densely matted with brownish 
scales. 8ori abundant, narrow, in several rows nearer the edge 
than the midrib, eventually connivent. Australia. See Fig. 434. 
This singular and interesting greenhouse or stove species 
when young resembles Asplenium Ceterach. 
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Gymnogr&mme — continued. 

G. mnltloepa (many-headed). A form of G. calomdanos. 

G. ochracea (ochreous). A garden synonym of G. tartarea. 

G. Parsonsil (Parsons'). A form of G. calomdanos. 

G. Pearcei. A pinna of this rery elegant, stove species is 
shown in Fig. 435. 

G. P. robusta (stout).* tti. covered at base with white powder. 
fronds narrower at the base and more elongated towards the 
apex than in the type. 1888. Plant larger in all its parts. 


Gymnofframme— continued. 

G. trifoliate. In general aspect, this erect species (described in 
Vol. II.) has several characters peculiar to itself. See Fig. 437. 

G. Veltchli (Veitch's). This is a supposed hybrid between 
G. decMnporita and G. Pearcei robusta. 1894. 

G. vestlta (clothed).* sti. wiry. 3in. to 6in. long, densely clothed 
with matted, rusty-brown, silky scales. froiuU 6in. to 12in. 
long, lin. to l|in. broad, pinnate ; pinna) opposite or alternate, 
set close to the midrib, with a little space between each, 



G. peruviana (Peruvian). A form of G. calomdanos. 

G. p. argyrophylla (Peruvian, silvery-leaved). A garden 
synonym of G. calomdanos peruviana. 

G. pnlohella Wettenhalliana (Wettenhairs).* fronds having 
their extremities so crested as to form a large corymb ; their 
pinnse are also densely crested. A highly decorative garden 
variety. See Fig. 436. Mayi is another form. 

G. rapes tris (rock-loving). A synonym of G. ditfazioides. 

G. Sprengerlana (Sprenger’s). A garden hybrid between 
G. argentca and G. calomdanos chrysophyUa Lauchcana. 1897. 

G. snlphurea. There is a crested variety — -grand iccps. 


entire, bluntish, oblong or cordate at base, thick but flaccid, 
covered on both sides with velvety hairs, at first silvery, 
afterwards rusty-brown, sori usually forked, disposed over the 
whole under-surface. Pekin, Himalayas, Ac. Stove or green- 
house. See Fig. 438. 

G. atnjda, G. cantoniensis , G. dobroydense , and G. c ellta have 
also !>cen introduced, but aro rare in cultivation. 

GYMN OltOMIA. To tho speoios described on p. 105, 
Vol. II., the following shonld bo added : 

G. maculate (spotted). A synonym of Wulffia maculata. 



Fio. 438. Frond op Gymnogrammb vestita. 


G. Totta (Hottentot), rhiz. decumbent, sti. 6in. to 12in. long, 
slightly scaly below, fronds soft, lit. to lift, long, 6in. to lOin. 
broad, bipinnatifid ; pinnae sessile, lanceolate, 3in. to 6in. long, 
about lin. broad, with blunt, undivided lobes reaching about 
half-way down, sori narrow-oblong, simple, sometimes very 
profuse. South Africa. India, Ac. A strong-growing and 
distinct species. Syn. Leptoyramme Totta. 


G. trlpllnervia (triple nerved), ft. -heads yellow, axillary, long- 
pedunculate; pappus crown-like. July to September. 1. petio- 
late, ovate, narrowly acuminate, crenate-toothed, triple-nerved, 
aapressedly hispidulous on both sides, h. 3ft. Bogota, 1825. 
SYN. Gymnopsis triplinrrria. 

G. uniserialiB (in one series). A synonym of Sclcrocarpus 
I uniscrialis. 
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GYMN08PERME2T An important class of 
exogenous plants (bnt often made a sab -class of the 
Dicotyledons* ), characterised by naked ovules and by 
the absence of a perianth (except in the Gnetacea). 
Cotyledons two or more; flowers strictly unisexual. The 
class embraoes the three orders Conifer*, Cycadacea , and 
Gnetacea. 

QTUNOBFOEIA (from gymnos, naked, and sporos, 
seed). Syn. Catha (of Endlioher). Obd. Celastriness. 
A genus comprising about sixty species of stove shrubs 
or Bmall trees, distributed over the hotter parts of the 
whole world. Flowers in small, dichotomous cymes ; calyx 
four- or five-deft ; petals four or five, spreading ; stamens 
four or five, inserted underneath the disk. Leaves alternate, 
exstipulate. One or two of the species have been intro- 
duced, but are probably not now gTown. 

G. oasslnoldos (Cassine-like). The correct name of Cdottrxu 
cassinoides. 

GTMNOSTACHTUM. About seventeen speoies are 
now referred to this genus. To those described on p. 106, 
Vol. II., the following should be added: 

G. deonrrens (decurrent), ft. white, disposed in a spike 8in. 
long, with a purple stalk. L green and grey, with a purplish 
midrib, ovate, wavy, 4in. long. Stems short, branching. Penang, 
1894. 

G. Verach&flelti (Verschaffelt**), of I. H. A synonym of 
Fittonia Verschaffeltii. 

GYXNOSTICHUM. A synonym of AspereUa 

(which see). 

GYMNOTERPE. A synonym of Tapelonanthii* 

(which see). 

GYMNOTHECA. See Marattia. 

GYNANDRIRXS. Included under Iris (which see). 

GYNERIUM. According to the “Index Kewensis,” 
eight species are now referred to this genus. G. argenteum , 
described on p. 106, Vol. II., is now known as Cortaderia 
argentea. 

G. argenteum aureo-lineatum (golden-lined). A variegated 
form. 1898. 

G. saeoltaroides (Saccha rum-like), ft., panicle 5ft. to 6ft. 
long, elegantly arched, not unlike the common Pampas Grass 
(G. ICortaderia] argenteum). September. 1. distichous, 5ft. long, 
tin. wide. Stems densely tuftea, simple, 12ft. or more in height, 
lin. thick at base, clothed with leaves. Tropical America, 1894. 
This stove aquatic yields the ornamental, feathery Grass used 
for the decoration of rooms, and which, after being imported 
into London, is dyed in various colours and sold as “Uva 
Grass.” (B. M. 7352.) 

GYNESTUM. A synonym of Geonoma (which see). 

GYNETERIA (of Sprengol). A synonym of 
Tessarla (which see). 

GYNHETEEIA (of Willdenow). A synonym of 
Tessarla (which see). 

GYNOCEPHAUL A synonym of Phytocrene 

(which see). 

GYNOPUESURA (from gyne , a female, and pleura , 
side ; the style rises from the side of tho ovary). Obd. 
Passifiorea. A genus embracing six or seven speoies of 
greenhouse herbs, shrubby at base, pilose, tomentose or 
pubescent, natives of Chili. Flowers yellow or blue, often 
showy, paniculate or fasoioled ; calyx tube straight or 
slightly curved, campanulate or turbinate, the lobes five, 
oblong ; petals obovate or spathulate, broader than the 
calyxlobes ; corona slightly toothed ; stamens five. Leaves 
alternate, sessile, linear, oblong, or spathulate, entire, 
sinuate - toothed, or sub - pinnatifid. The two species 
described below are best treated as greenhouse annuals, 
and thrive in a compost of sandy peat and fibry loam 
with a little leaf -mould. Seeds should be sown in March. 
G. humllla (dwarf), ft. white, striped with purplish -red, about 
|in. in diameter, corymbosely crowded at the tips of the 
branches. September. 1. about lin. long, obovate-oblong, 
obtuse, coarsely crenate-serrated, narrowed but scarcely 
petiolate, pale green, silky-hairy. Chili, 1898. A low-growing, 
excessively branched, slender, hardy annual. (B. M. 7645.) 

G. llnearlfolla (linear-leaved), ft. several in a panicle ; 
perianth greenish-purple, with the five inner segments pale 
purplish-blue. September. 1. 2in. to 3in. long, linear, obtuse, 
toothed, recurved, h. 1ft. to l^ft. Andes of Chili, 1831. Syn. 
Malesherbia linearifolia (B. M. 3362). 

GYNOPOGON. A synonym of Alyxla (which see). 


GYNOXIS (in part). Included under Seneoio (which 
see). The correct name of G. fragrans is S. Skinneri. 

GYNURA. Involucral bracts ten to twelve, in one 
series, narrow ; receptacle flat, pitted or shortly nbrillate. 
To the species described on p. 106, Vol. II., the following 
should be added : 

G. ovalis is a form of G. aurantiaea. 

G. sarmentoea (sarmentose). jl.-keads of a dull orange, 
numerous, narrow, Ain. long, paniculate. L petiolate or the 
upper ones sessile, l£ln. to 24 in. long, ovate, elliptic, or lanceolate, 
acute or acuminate, almost entire or sinuate-toothed. Stem 
reddish, and, as well as the branches, loosely twining. India, 
Ac., 1892. (B. M. 7244.) 

GYPSOPHIIaA. Including 8truthium. Calyx tur- 
binate-tubular or campanulate, five-toothed or five-cleft; 
petals five. To the species described on pp. 106-7, Vol. II., 
the following should be added: 

G. elegans (elegant). JL pink ; petals broadly cuneate-linear, 
two to five times longer than the calyx. May to July. 1. one- 
nerved ; upper ones small, oblong-spathulate ; the rest linear- 
lanceolate, acute, shortly connate at base. Stems lit. to 14 ft. 
high, dichotomously branched. Asia Minor, Ac., 1828. A glabrous 
annual or perennial. 

G. Man gl nil (Mangin’s). JL light rose-coloured, rather large, 
disposed in small panicles. 1. very glaucous, glabrous. Roots 
thick, fleshy. Siberia, 1898. Perennial. 

G. mnralis (wall-loving), ft. pink; calyx turbinate: petals 
cuneate, truncate-sub-retuse or crenate. May to July. 1. 
linear-subulate, acute. Stem filiform, much branched. North 
and Central Asia. Annual. 

G. Raddeana (Radde’s). JL pale rose-coloured, with darker 
stripes, solitary. Summer. 1. small, crowded, ovate-deltoid, 
sub-acute. Eastern Persia, 1889. A Derennial, of very dwarf, 
tufted habit. (R. G. 1892, t. 1365, f. 5-8.) 

G. soorzonerlfolla (Scorzonera-leaved). A synonym or form 
of G. perfoliata. 

GYRAHDRA (of Wallich). A synonym of Daplrni- 
phyllum (which see). 

GYRO MIA. A synonym of Xedeola (which see). 

GYE08TACHY8. A synonym of Spiranthea 

(which eee). 

GYEOTHECA. A synonym of Iiarimanthea 

(which see). 

EABENARIA. Syn. Sieberia. Including Aopla, 
Neotinea, Nigritella , and Peristyles. Flowers spicate or 
raoemose ; sepals sub-equal, free or cohering towards 
the base ; petals often smaller, sometimes deeply two- 
lobed ; lip continuous and often very shortly connate with 
the column, having a short or long spur, and a spreading 
or pendulous, undivided or three- to nve-lobed lamina, the 
lateral lobes sometimes pectinate -fringed or ciliated ; 
column verv short. To the species described on p. 107, 
Vol. II., tne following should be added. H. albida , 

H. bifolia , H. eonopsea , H. intacta , and JET. viridis (Frog 
Orchis) are British species. 

The new introductions which in recent years have been 
made to this somewhat neglected genus of plants have 
proved interesting, showy, and desirable. Such kinds as 
H. camea, H. c. nivosa, H. pusilla , and the large pure 
white H. Susanna , are suitable for stove-house culture. 
They are deciduous and tuberous -rooted. Like most other 
tuberous -rooted stove -plants, they must have careful 
attention while in the resting state, and they must not, 
under any consideration, be allowed to shrivel through 
lack of sufficient moisture, but enough only must be 
given to maintain them in a plump condition. 

The pots used should be as small as possible. First 
secure the drainage by placing a large crook over the 
hole at the base, then add sufficient broken crocks to 
raise the crown of the tuber to within of the rim. 
Next fill to about one-half the depth of the tuber with 
small, clean crocks, on which should be placed a thin 
layer of sphagnum. The remaining space should be 
filled, so that the tuber is just covered, with the follow- 
ing compost : One half should consist of good fibrous 
peat, loam, and chopped sphagnum in equal proportions, 
and the other of finely -broken crocks and a liberal 
sprinkling of rough silver-sand. The whole should be 
thoroughly mixod before using. When potting has been 
done, the plants should be placed in a light position in 
the stove, and be kept sufficiently near the glass to 
prevent them from being drawn. They should then 
be freely sprinkled with a fine -rose can, using slightly 
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Habenaria — continued. 


Habenaria— continued. 


chilled water. Aa growth advances, the plants will 
require more pot-room. This should be done without 
disturbing the existing potting compost more than is 
really necessary : one shift should be sufficient for the 
season. Large “sixties” will be found ample for the 
small-tubered kinds, but “forty-eights” will be 
necessary for the larger-growing ones. For large pots the 
potting compost should not be so finely broken as when 
the smaller sizes are used. The tubers require only a 
moderate amount of water at the roots until they get 
into full growth ; then a liberal supply must be given, 
and every inducement given to encourage their de- 
velopment by atmospheric moisture ; slight overhead 
syringings will be found beneficial in bright weather. 
Care must be taken to shade the plants from the bright 


lobed ; spike oblong or cylindrical. All summer. Stem 1ft. to 
2ft. high, with linear or narrow-lanceolate leaves. Tubers 

S Umate. Europe (Britain), Ac. Syns. Qymnadenia oonopeea , 
rchit conoptea 

H. deciplena (deceptive! Jl. l*in. long, with a pendent spur 4in. 
to 5iu long ; lip much longer than the green Bepals, cuneate, 
three-lobed; pedicels long; scapes erect, few-flowered. September 
to November. L radical, Rian tain-like. Western Ghats of India, 
prior to 1891. Cool-house. Syn. U. longccalcarata (B. M. 7228). 

H. Elliot! (Elliot's). Jl. green, with a long, thin spur. 1. bright 
green, lanceolate, luxuriantly produced on a strong stem. Mada- 
gascar, 1897. Stove. 

H. Elwesli (Elwes’! JL greenish-yellow, 2Ln. long ; petals bifur- 
cate from the base ; lip nighly glabrous, the limb divided into 
three Aliform segments; raceme lax-flowered. 1. erect. Nilghiri 
Hills, 1896. More curious thoiv beautiful. (B. M. 7478.) 



Fig. 439. Habknakias: 1, H. pusilla; 2, H. Susannas ; 3, H. carnea. 


scorching rays of the sun. Observation must be con- 
stantly kept for such pests as Thrips and Bed Spider, 
which attack the leaves and centres of the growths, 
and quickly disfigure the plants. Where those are found, 
the house should be fumigated, and the necessary steps 
taken for their destruction. When the flowering season 
is over, the plants should be allowed to die down or 
dry off naturally, and stood on a dry shelf near the light, 
where they may be kept under observation until the 
potting season comes round. The stock may be increased 
Dy dividing the tubers at the time of potting. 

H. Bonatea (Bona tea). Jl. pale green and white, of singular 
form ; of the three anterior lobes of the lip the lateral ones 
are somewhat tubular, while the central one is even more 
so, forming a sort of nectary. South Africa, 1896. Greenhouse. 
SYN. Bonatea speciosa (G. C. 1895, i., p. 743, f. 112). 

H. The correct name is H. subpubent. 

H. carnea (flesh-coloured).* Jl. larger than those of U. pvsilla ; 
helmet-shaped portion of a beautiful pink, the remainder white ; 
spur l£in. long ; scape erect, three- to five-flowered. 1. small, 
dark green, thickly spotted with white. Singapore, 1891. A 
handsome, stove species. See Fig. 439. (G. C. 1891, x., p. 729, 

f. 105; G. & F. 1891, iv., p. 475, f. 76; J. H. 1893, xxvii.. p. 283, 
f. 40.) There is a variety, nivosa (Syn. alba, Gn. 1896, L, p. 182, 
t. 1005), with white flowers. 1894. 

H. etliarUl alblfiora (white-flowered). A variety with creamy- 
white flowers. Canada. 

H. dnnabarina (cinnabar-red! Jl. orange-red, small t disposed 
in a dense cluster ; scape erect, 6in. high. 1. erect, linear, 6in. 
long. Madagascar, 1893. Stove. 

H. oonopsea (canopied). Fragrant Habenaria. Jl. reddish or 
rarely white, small, very numerous, sweet-scented, lip three* 


H. foliosa (leafy!* A purple, numerous 
in an ovate-oblong spike about 8in. long ; 
sepals erect, ovate, obtuse ; petals similar 
but smaller and straighter ; lip pendent, 
very large, three-lobea. May. 1. unspotted, 
oblong ; lower ones obtuse. A. 14ft. to 
2*ft (B. M. 5074 ; B. R. 1701.) 

H. gigan tea. The correct name is 

U. Susannas. 

H. lx&otsa (cut). JL rich purple, small, 
fragrant, thickly set in oblong, terminal 
racemes. June. 1., cauline ones obtusely 
lanceolate, deep green, h. 1ft. to lift. 
North America, 1826. SYN. Platanthera 
incita. 

H. longecalcarata (long-spurred! A 
synonym of U. decipien s. 

H. macrantha (large-flowered! Jl., 
sepals and petals dark brown ; lip 
purplish - lilac, marked with darker 
streaks and freckles, roundish; spike 
six- to ten • flowered. 1. sheathing, 
three - nerved. Sierra Leone, 1886. 
Stove. Syn. Gymnadenia macrantha. 
H. morgarltacea (pearly-white). Jl. 
white, m a terminal, somewhat dense 
raceme. Summer. 1. oblong, acuminate, 
dark green, blotched and spotted with 
white, h. 1ft. South America. Stove. 
H. militarls (military! A synonym of 
U. pusilla. 

H. orbioulata is a form of //. Uookeri. 

H. pusilla (small).* Jl., lateral sepals 
green, oblong, acute, reflexed and revo- 
lute ; petals green, strongly adhering to 
the green dorsal sepal, forming a cu- 
cullate-navicular helmet ; lip scarlet, 
the side lobes oblong-dolabrifomi, 
spreading, the front lobe bifid : raceme 
lax. 1. linear, acute, 8in. to 9m. long, 
£in. broad, h. 1ft. or more. Cochin 
China, 1886. Stove. See Fig. 439. Syn. U. militaris (Gn. 
1893, xliii., t. 908; J. H. 1888, xvi., p. 25 ; W. O. A. vi. 281). 
H. reniformls (kidney-shaped). JL green, about iin. in diameter; 
spike 3in. to 6in. long, four- to six-flowered. 1. one or two, 
radical, iin. to iin. long, fleshy, orbicular or oblong. India, <&c. 
Stove. Syns. Aopla reniformis , Herminium renyforme. 

H. subpubens (slightly downy). The correct name of U. Candida. 
H. S manme (Susanna's).* See Fig. 439. The correct name of 
H. gigantea. 

H. 8. snmatrana (Sumatran! JL white, large. Sumatra, 1893. 

A number of other species are in cultivation in botanical collec- 
tions, but they have little or no horticultural value. 

HABIT. This usually denotes the general appearance 
of a plant ; e.g. y compact, straggling, climbing, &o. It is 
also and less commonly employed to suggest Fruitfulness. 

HABRANTHUS FUNCTATUS. A form of Hip- 
peaatram Bagnoldi (which see). 

HJMAN THUB. African Tulip. Including Nerissa. 
According to J. G. Baker, this genus embraces nearly forty 
species, natives of Tropical and South Africa and Socotra. 
Flowers red or white, densely umbellate ; perianth erect, 
the tube almost cylindrical, the segments equal, linear or 
lanceolate, spreading or permanently ascending ; stamens 
inserted at the throat of the perianth tube ; filaments 
filiform, often longer tha n the segments ; anthers small ; 
sp&the valves more than two ? erect or spreading, mem- 
branous ; peduncle stout, solid. Leaves broad, obtuse, 
thin or fleshy. Bulb tnnicated. To the species described 
on p. 108, Vol. II., the following should be added i 
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Hmxnantlins — continued. 

H. abysslnions is identical with II. multi/torus. 

H. albiflos is the correct name of H. vire scent albiflos , and the 
plant described as H. viretcens is II. a. pubescent. 

H. Allisoni (Allison's), fl. pure white, in very large umbels. 
Transvaal, 1894. This species has the habit of 11. coccineus. 
8yn. II. candidus. 

H. Banril (Rev. R. Baur’sl * ji. white, a little shorter than the 
bracts ; bracts white, ciliated, broadly dbovate ; umbel dense, 
2in. in diameter, sub-sessile between the leaves. November. 
L two. sub-orbicular, dark green, 5in. to 6in. long and broad, 
spreading on the ground. Bulb 3in. to 4in. in diameter. 
Kaffraria, 1886. A handsome, dwarf, greenhouse species. (B. M. 
6875.) 

H. Candidas (white). A synonym of U. AUitoni. 

H. cantons (flesh-coloured). A. in a dense, globose umbel 2in. 
to 3in. in diameter ; perianth pink, rarely white, £in. long ; 

r iduncle 6in. to 12in. long, mottled with purple. June to August. 

two, developed after the flowers, obtuse, 4m. to 6in. long, softly 
hairy. Bulb 2in. to 3in. in diameter. Cape Colony, 1819. (B. M. 
3373 ; B. R. 509.) 

H. Clarke! (Clarke's). A garden hybrid between II. albiflos and 
H. coccineus. 


EL coccineus (scarlet).* fl. in a dense, globose umbel 2in. to 3in. 
in diameter ; perianth bright red, lin. long ; peduncle 6in. to 9in. 
long, minutely spotted with reddish-brown. September. 1. two, 
fully developed in winter, lingulate, sub-erect, lift, to 2ft. long, 
6in. to 8in. broad. Cape Colony, 1731. (B. M. 1075 ; h. B. C. 246.) 

H. Insignia is a variety of H. inagniflcus. 

H. Kalbreyerl is identical with II. multiflorus. 

H. Llsdftnl (Linden’s), fl. rosy-scarlet, about 2in. in diameter, 
about a hundred disposed in a very large head ; scape lift. high. 
1. large, clear green. Congo, 1890. This species is closely 
related to II. cinnabarinus. (G. C. 1890, viii., p. 436, f. 85 ; I. H. 
xxxvii., p. 89, t. 112.) 

H. magniflcua (magnificent).* fl., perianth bright scarlet, lin. 
long; umbel globose, very dense, sometimes oin. to 6iu. in 
diameter; peduncle above 1ft. long. July. 1., produced ones 
six to eight, oblong, bright green, undulated. Stem 1ft. to 2ffc. 
high, spotted with reddish-brown. Natal, 1838. Kyn. H. Rouperi 
(F. M. 1875, 1. 148). 

H. m. insignia (remarkable). The correct name of II. insignis. 

H. m. superbus (superb).* 1. five or six, narrower than in the 
type, contemporary with the flowers in spring. 

H. multiflorus superbus (superb).* A brilliant-coloured and 
improved form of the type. 1898. 

EL Nelson! (Nelson’s).* fl. red, crowded in a globose head 3in. 
across ; scape 1ft. long, hairy. 1. sessile, oblong, 1ft. long, 4in. 
broad, downy above, glabrous beneath. Bulb red, oblong, com- 
pressed. Transvaal, 1898. 

H. rotundifolius (round-leaved), fl. in a dense, compressed 
umbel l£in. to 2in. in diameter ; perianth pale red, lin. long ; 
peduncle bright red, 6in. long. May. 1. two, spreading, sub- 
orbicular, 5in. to 6in. long and broad. Bulb oin. to 4in. in 
diameter. Cape Colony, 1790. (B. M. 1618.) 

H. Ronperi (Rouper’s). A synonym of H. inagniflcus. 

H. tenulfiorus (slender-flowered). A synonym of If. multiflorus. 

EL toxicarius (poisonous). A synonym of Buphane disticha. 

H. Amottii and II. Cooperi have also been introduced. 


HJEMARIA. Sepals eaual, free, the dorsal one erect, 
connivent or coherent with the petals in a hood, the lateral 
ones spreading ; lip affixed to the base of the short column. 
To the species described on p. 108, Vol. II., the following 
should be added : 

H. argyroneura (silvery-nerved). A synonym of Dossinia mar- 
morata. 

H. Dawaoniana (Dawson’s). The correct name of the plant 
described on p. 81, Vol. I., as Ano’ctoehilus Datcsonianus. 
(F.d.8., t. 1830.). 

H. discolor Ordlana (Ord’s). This closely resembles H. Daw- 
soniana, but the leaves are or a vivid green, with golden veins. 
Malaya. SYN. Goodycra Ordiana. 

H. Otletss (Mme. Otlet’s).* fl. white, with a yellow-tinted, one- 
sided lip, disposed in a lax spike. 1. dark olive-green, with 
coppery veins, lanceolate, acute. A. 6in. to lOin. Tonkin, 1891. 
A beautiful plant. (I. U. xxxviii., t. 124.) 

HHSMATORCHIS. A synonym of Galeola (which 
see). 

H2EXOCELARI8. A synonym of Laplacca (which 
see). 

HSNXEA (of Ruiz and Pavon). See Maytenu* and 
Schoepfia. 

H2ENSELERA. A synonym of Fhysospermum 

(which see). 


HAGS A, or HAG JSA. A synonym of Folycarpeea 

(which tee). 

HAG TAFER. See Verbasonm Thapros. 

HAIR ORCHID. See Trlchosma suavls. 

HAKEA. To the species described on p. 109, Vol. II., 
the following should be added : 

H. glbbosa (swollen), fl. white, small, in sessile, axillary 
clusters ; pedicels short, densely villous. May. fr. about lin. 
in diameter, with a short beak. 1. terete, entire, smooth, rigid, 
sharp-pointed, lin. to 3in. long. A. several feet. 1790. SYN. 
U. pubescent. ' 

H. laurlna (Laurel -like).* fl. rosy -lilac, in dense, globular, sessile, 
axillary clusters ; pedicels about £in. long. Summer. 1. narrowly 
elliptic-oblong or oblong-lanceolate, long-petiolate, 4in. to 6ln. 
long, and (as w ell as the branches) hoary-tomentose or glabrous. 
A. 10ft. to 30ft. 1830. A handsome shrub. (B. M. 7127 ; 

G. C. n. a, xxv., p. 149.) 

H. pubesoons (downy). A synonym of II. gibbosa. 

H. sooparla (Broom-like). A form of U. sulcata. 


ELAIiESXA. To the species described on pp. 109*10, 
Vol. II., the following variety should be added : 

H. tetraptera Meehan! (Meehan's). A seedling variety, 
differing from the type in having smaller and shorter-stalked 
flowers, and thicker, pale, distinctly rugose leaves. 1892. 
(G. &F.1892, v., p. 534, L 91.) 

HALF-HARDY PLANTS. A term applied to finch 
subjects as require protection during winter. They are to 
be found in all seotiong— annual, biennial, and perennial. 
KALIA VAUARIA. See V-Moth. 
KALIMODENDRON. To the species described on 
p. 110, Vol. II., the following variety should be added: 


H. argenteum flore-purpureum 

variety differs from the type in having 
1894. 


(purple-flowered). This 
aeep rosy-purple flowers. 


HALODENDRON (of Thouars). A synonym of 
Avicennla (which tee). 

HALOXYLON (from halt, salt, and xylon , wood ; in 
allusion to the salt deserts in which some of the plants 
are found). Ord. Chenopodiacese . A genus embracing 
eight or ten species of greenhouse or hardy shrubs or small 
trees, natives of Europe, North Africa. Western and Central 
Asia, and India, and only distinguished from Salsola by 
their articulated branches and monadelphous filaments. 
H. Ammodendron , the only speoies introduced, is a hardy 
shrub, found in sandy deserts, and should be treated 
accordingly. 

H. Ammodendron (Ammodendron). fl. yellow, small, produced 
in abundance, loosely spicate. Stems leafless, woodv, pale 
greenish. Trunk (in its native places, Turkestan, Ac.) thick. 
1889. SYN. Anabasis Ammodendron. 


HAMAMELIS* The Chinese and Japanese species of 
Hamamelis may be readily increased by grafting: in February 
on stocks of the North American U. virginica y which 
should be about the thickness of a lead-pencil, and 
established in pots before grafting takes place. The 
scions should be about 3in. or 4in. long, and taken from 
firm, well-ripened shoots. After they have been properly 
secured to the stocks, place them in a close case with a 
temperature of 55deg. to 60deg., and if slightly syringod 
overhead occasionally a union wall be accelerated. When 
a few inches of growth have been completed, take them 
out of the cases, stand upon the side stages of the house, 
and keep close to the glass to prevent spindly growth. 
Each plant should bo tied to a small stake, and later on 
planted out in the open ground. The speoies allnded to 
above should always be planted in a sunny position, and 
the soil most favourable to good growth is a well-drained 
loam, enriched with leaf-mould and a little peat, and on no 
account should they be planted in soil retentive of moisture. 
As the flowers are borne on the leafless branches in the 
earlj^ year, a background of suitable evergreens should be 
provided, in order to set off the flowers to tho best possible 
advantage. 

To the species described on pp. 110-11, Vol. II., the 
following should be added : 

XL arborea is a form of U. japonica , which is a good species. 
H. mollis (soft), fl. light yellow, resembling those of H. arborea. 
1. 4in. to 5in. long, 2in. to 3in. broad, densely clothed beneath 
with a felt-like mass of stellate hairs (thus differing from all 
other cultivated species of this genus). A. 9ft. to 30ft. China, 
1898. 

H. virgin! ana is the correct name of U. virginica. 

H. Zuocarlnlana (Zuccarini’s). A form of H. japonica. 
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HAMBURGH PARSLEY. Bee Parsley. 

HAMELIA. Duhamelia ia synonymous with this 
genus. 

BAMELZNIA. A synonym of Astella (which see). 

HAKIlaTONIA. Probably both H. scabra and 
H. spectabilia are merely forms of H. suaveolens. 

HAMILTONIA (of Muehlenbeok). A synonym of 
» Pyrularia (which see). 

HAFALE. A synonym of Hapaline (which see). 

HAFAIiINE (derivation uncertain). Syn. Hapale. 
Ore. Aroidese. A small genus (two species) of small, 
slender, stove herbs, natives of Birma and the Malayan 
Peninsula, allied to Colocasia. H. Brownei , a species with 
greenish-white spadix and spathe (B. M. 7325), has been 
introduced, but it is not likely to he grown much outside 
botanical collections. 

HAFLOCARPKA (from haploos, single, and Icarphe , 
chaff ; in allusion to the one-rowed, chaffy pappus). Ord. 
Composite. A genus comprising four species of green- 
house or half-hardy, almost stemless, perennial herbs, 
natives of South Africa, one extending into tropical 
regions. Flower-heads yellow, rather large, solitary, 
heterogamouB, radiate ; involucre hemispherical, the bracts 
in many series ; receptacle flat or convex, naked or 
slightly fimbrilliferous ; ray florets ligulate, spreading, 
entire or minutely three-toothed ; achenes turbinate. 
Leaves radical, entire or toothed, oano-tomentose or 
woolly beneath. H. Leichtlinii, the only species in cul- 
tivation, is a showy, free-flowering plant, requiring 
protection during the winter. It thrives in any fairly 
good soil. From the crown are produced numerous 
short shoots, which all flower ; and by making cuttings 
of these the plant may be propagated. 

H. Leiohtllnll (Leichtlin’s).* ft. -heads 2in. to 2£in. in diameter; 
involucral scales free, the outer ones cobwebby-tomentose, the 
inner ones tipped dull purple ; ray florets stained purple beneath, 
the disk of a deeper yellow ; scape 1ft. long. 1. oin. to 12in. 
long, 2in. to 2-Jin. broad, lyrate-pinnatisect. 1883. Syn. Gorto'ia 
acaulis (of gardens). 

HAFLOCHILU8. Included under Zeuxina (which 

see). 

HAFLOPAPPUS [according to the “Index Kewen- 
sis.” Aplopappus is the correct spelling]. Including 
Siaeranthus. To the species described on p. 112, Vol. II., 
the following should be added : 

H. ericoides (Erica-like), ft. -heads £in. long, having three to 
five short rays, very numerous, paniculate. 1. all nliform or 
nearly terete, excessively numerous and ax illary -fascicled ; 
cauline ones only Ain. and those of the dense fascicles Jin. long. 
h. 2ft. to 5ft. California. Plant fastigiately much -branched. 

HAFLOPTERI8. See Vittaria. 

HARDENBERGIA. To the species described on 
p. 112, Vol. II., the following variety should be added : 
H. monophylla ossrulea (blue). A variety with blue flowers. 

issa 

HAREBELL, AUSTRALIAN. See Wahlen- 
bergia gracilis. 

HARRS AND RABBITS. These at times are 
very destructive to trees, especially in severe winters, 
when food is scarce. A^ain, it is thought that the bark 
is taken as an aid to digestion. From whatever cause 
barking occurs, it is undesirable, as it exposes the trees 
to the attacks of certain wound-fungi. To guard against 
barking by animals, trees should be treated with 
Ahlbottin’s Composition, which will render them imper- 
vious to the attacks of Hares, Babbits, or even of aeer. 
This preparation is of a thick, greasy consistency, and 
is not washed off by even heavy rains. Other points in 
its favour are that it is non-poisonous, and that it may 
be applied to the most delicately -barked trees. 

HARPALU8 RUFICORNIS. This is one of the 

Beetles belonging to the interesting and numerous group 
Geodephaga (Ground Beetles). It is noteworthy from the 
fact that it is one of the few species which at times 
forsake a diet of flesh for one of vegetables. Of late 
years this insect has proved very troublesome in gardens 


Harpalus Ruficornis — continued. 
where Strawberries are grown, showing a marked 
partiality for the ripe fruit. Like the majority of the 
Ground Beetles, it is chiefly nocturnal in its habits, 
lying concealed during the day under stones, Ac., in the 
vicinity of its feeding-ground. Frequently, however, as 
is the case with several other members of the group, it 
may be found running in bright sunshine. 

In size, Harpalus ruficornis is about Jin. (12mm. to 
15mm.). It is a flat, oblong, black insect, though the 
elytra are covered with a greyish down, the general 
sombre colouring being relieved only by the red antennas 
and legs. The larval and papal states are passed beneath 
the surface of the soil. 

The Beetle is most numerous where litter is employed 
as a protection to the fruit from heavy rains, as this 
affords the pest safe harbourage during the day. Where 
the insect is troublesome, the litter should be periodically 
examined during the day, and the perfect insects 
collected and destroyed. To trap these pests is some- 
what difficult, the most successful method being that 
suggested by Messrs. Lax ton in their manual — to let 
into the ground-level in spring a number of cheap 
pudding basins, baiting them with “lights and sugar 
and water.” Disused condensed milk-tins have also been 
similarly employed, and the crops thus saved from de- 
struction. 

HARFALYCE (of Don). Included under Frenan- 
thes (which see). 

HARTMANNIA. Included under (Enothera (which 

see). 

EARTWE GIA (of Nees). A synonym of Ohloro- 
phytum (which see). 

HA88ELTIA. A synonym of Xlokxla (which see). 

HATCHET VETCH. See Securlffera Coronilla. 

HAWXFLIE8. See Syrphus. 

HAWORTH IA. Flowers whitish, ribbed with green 
or reddish-brown ; perianth oblong-cylindrical, with a 
straight tube and a bilabiate limb of six sub-equal, oblong 
segments ; stamens six, hypogynous. To the species de- 
scribed on p. 114, Vol. II., the following should he added : 

H. coluxnn&ris (columnar), yl. fi in. long ; raceme simple, nearly 
lft. long; peduncle simple, 6in. long. 1. about thirty in a rosette, 
multifarious, obovate, cuneate, all ascending, not recurved, Jin. 
to lin. long, 4 in. thick, minutely cuspidate. Leafy stem short. 
1884. 

H. dlstlnota (distinct). A synonym of U. venosa. 

H. pilifera (ball-bearing), A. Jin. long ; raceme lax, simple, 6in. 
long : peduncle simple, oin. long. 1. twenty to thirty in a rosette, 
multifarious, ovate-oblong, lin. lone, Jin. thick, pale green, 
pellucid, rounded on the back, with a large awn. i860. (Ref. B., 
t/ 234.) 

H. Radula (Rudula). jt. Jin. long ; raceme very lax ; peduncle 
simple or branched, 6in. to 12in. long. May. 1. thirty to forty 
crowded in a multifarious rosette 5in. to 6in. across, lanceolate- 
deltoid, very acuminate, recurved. Leafy stem short. 1805. 

XL venosa (veined), ft. gin. long ; raceme lax, simple. 6in. to 9in. 
long ; peduncle simple, 6ln. long. 1. twelve to fifteen in a rosette, 
multifarious, lanceolate-deltoid, rather recurved, 2£in. to 3in. 
long, dull green with a purplish tinge, cuspidate; margins 
minutely denticulate. Be-introdnced 1875. Syn. U. distincta 
(G. C. 1876, vi., p. 130, f. 30). 

H. vittata (striped), ft. gin. to Jin. long ; raceme simple, dense 
upwards; peduncle simple, stiff, about gin. long. 1. twenty to 
thirty in a dense rosette, multifarious, oblong-lanceolate, very 
acuminate, ljin. to ljin. long, Jin. thick, with about five short, 
vertical stripes and a long, pellucid awn. 1860. (Ref. 263.) 

H. xlphlophyllA (Xiphion-leaved). ft. about gin. long ; raceme 
lax, cernuous, 3in. to 4in. long ; peduncle 6in. long. 1. fifty or 
more in a dense, sessile rosette, lanceolate, 2in. long, pale green, 
acutely keeled on the back, tapering to a pellucid awn. 1895. 
(B. M. 7505.) 

The following species have also been introduced : H. ajftnis, 
H. bilineata, H. Bolusii , H. Cooperi , II. glattca , U. Greenii, 
II. icosiphylla, U. minima , H. Peacoekii , U. polyphyUa , U. Tisleyi. 

HAWTHORN, CHINESE. See Photinia ser- 
rulate 

HAWTHORN, WINTER. 8ee Aponogeton 
dietaehyon. 
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HAYLOCKIA (named in honour of Haylock, 
Dr. Herbert’s gardener). Ord. Amarullidea. A mono- 
typio genus. The species is a small, naif -hardy, bulbous 
plant, which thrives in a soil consisting of Bandv loam 
with a slight intermixture of peat and leaf -mould, and 
is propagated by offsets. 

EL puMlla (small), fi. solitary; perianth erect, regular, the 
tube tinged with green, lin. to zln. long, very slender, the 
limb whitish, sometimes tinged with red outside, funnel- 
shaped, lin. to liin. long. March. 1. narrow-linear, spreading, 
developed in winter. Bulb lin. in diameter. Buenos Ayres, 
1829 and 1899. (B. R 1371.) 

HAYNALDIA THAFSOIDEA. According to the 
“Index Kewensis,” this is the correct name of Lobelia 
thapsoidea (which see). 

HAZEL-BUD KITE (Phytoptus aveUanm). Allied 
to the Currant-Bud Mite already described is the pest 
known by the name here adopted. Though its ravages 
are chiefly confined to the Hazel, yet at times it proves 
injurious to the Filbert. The symptoms of attack and life- 
history are identical with those detailed under Currant- 
Bud Mite. In gardens this pest is not difficult to 
control, as the deformed buds may readily be seen early 
in spring, and as the pruning of Filberts usually takes 
place in Maroh or April all that the gardener has to do 
is to remove the infested buds and burn them. See 
Currant-Bud Mite. 

HEAD. A term applied specifically to the cluster 
of flowers in Composite and Dvpsaeem ; and generally to 
other compact forms of inflorescence. 

HEADACHE-TREE. See Premna integrifolla. 

HEART AND DART MOTH. See Turnip 
Moths. 

HEATING. The new horizontal tubular boiler 
(Fig. 440) of the Thames Bank Iron Company is finding 
considerable favour amongst market growers, for its 
economy, reliability, and ease with whioh any damaged 
or leaking part may be replaced with little loss of time. 
In fact, it nas proved so excellent in every case when 


Hebenstretia — continued. 

EL seabra (scabrous), Jl. white, approximating, in terminal 
spikes scarcely lin. long. June and July. 1. linear : lower ones 
longer, slightly denticulate ; upper ones shorter and entire ; all 
glabrous or scarcely puberulous and slightly obtuse. Stems 
erect, branched, shrubby below, pubescent, h. lit. 1824. 

H. tenuifblla (slender-leaved). A synonym of U. inUgrifolia. 

HEBERDENIA. Included under Mymlne (which 
see). H. excelsa is a synonym of M. Heberdenia. 

HECATEA. A synonym of Omphalea (which eee). 

HECHTZA. The species are natives of Mexioo and 
Texas. Flowers sub-dio&oious, whitish ; peduncle produced 
from the axis of one of the outer leaves Of the rosette. 
Leaves as in Dyckia. 

H. Be— ertana (Besser's). A garden synonym of H. stenopetala. 
H. ElemeetU (Elemeet's). A synonym of Rhodostaohys andina . 
H. glomerate (clustered). The correct name of H. QKUsbreghHi 
(L H. 378). 

EL Glymlana (Glym’s). A garden synonym of IHUairnia angus - 
tifoHa, 

B pitcalmlsefolia (Pitcairaia-leaved). A synonym of Rhodo - 
stactyys pitcaimictfolia. 

EL stenopetala (narrow-petaled). The correct name of 
H. oordyhnoides. Syn. H. Besseriana (of gardens). 

HEDERA. To the species and varieties described on 
pp. 120-2 ? Vol. II., the following should be added. One or 
two species formerly classed hereunder are now referred to 
Oreopanax, Ac. 

H arborea (tree-like). A synonym of Dendropanax arboreum, 
XL glomerulata (in small clusters). A synonym of Braseaiopsis 
speeiosa. 

H. Helix maderensla variegata (Madeira, variegated). 
L deep green, with broad, silvery variegation. 1888. A fine 
form. 

EL H. te— Plata (tesselated).* /. bright green, with reticula- 
tions of yellowish-green ; young ones very highly coloured. 1893. 
A handsome Ivy. 

HEDERACEOU8. Ivy-like. 

HEDGEHOG CACTUS. A popular name for 

EcMnocactns. 

HEDGEHOG HOLLY. See Ilex Aquifolium 

ferox. 

HEDGE MUSTARD. See also Sisymbrium. 

HEDGE NETTLE. See Staehys. 

HEDBJEANTHU8 (EDRAIAN- 
THU8). Included under wahlenbergia 

(which see). 

HEDWIGIA. Flowers small, in axil- 
lary panicles. Leaves alternate or nearly 
opposite, impari-pinnate ; leaflets opposite, 
enure or serrated. 

H. panamensis (Panama). The correct name of 
H. balsamif era. 

HEDWIGIA (of Medicos). A synonym of 
Commelina (whioh see). 

HEDY A OCELLANA. See Pear-Insects and 
Tortridna. 



Fro. 440. Horizontal Tubular Boilrr. 


given a fair trial that market growers are employing it 
in preference to most other boilers. 

HEBEANDRA. A synonym of Monnina (which 
see). 

KEEECOCCA. A synonym of Omphalea (which see). 

HEBELIA. A synonym of Tofieldia (whioh see). 

HEBENSTRETIA. To the speoies described on 
p. 119, Vol. II., the following should be added: 


H. comoea (tufted). Jl. orange, disposed in a terminal, dense, 
elongated spike. L dilated, oblong-lanceolate, obtuse, lin. to 
Uin. long, sessile, glabrous, toothed, especially towards the 
apex. Steins erect, terete, glabrous. Greenhouse or half-hardy 
perennial. 


H. a serratifolla (serrated-leaved). Jl. white, marked with a 
blood-red spot. I . lanceolate, serrated. 1890. (K. G. 1890, p. 191, 
f. 46.) 


H. integrifolla (SYN. H. Untu/olia) is a form of H. dtntata. 


HEDYCHIUM. Flowers disposed in a terminal 
thyrse; calyx tubular, three -toothed ; corolla tube elon- 
gated, the lobes narrow, equal, spreading. Stems erect, 
leafy, usually tall. To the speoies described on p. 128, 
Vol. II., the following Bhould do added : 

H. acuminatum is a variety of H. spicatum. 

H. ohryeoleucum is a variety of U. ooronarium. 

H. ooodneum anguatlfbllum (scarlet, narrow-leaved). The 
correct name of H. angustifolium. 

H. ellipticum (elliptic). Jl. white, with an orange-yellow 
filament : corolla tube 2in. long ; segments lin. long ; stamlnodes 
rather shorter; spike very dense, 3in. to 4in. long. August 
l. oblong, 6in. to 12in. long. Himalayas, 1804. (LB. C. 1881 ; 
R G. 1201.) 

H. Elw—il (Elwes’).* yf. of a rich golden-yellow, with a bright 
red filament; corolla tube 2£in. long, the segments lin. long; 
stamlnodes resembling the segments; spike dense, 6in. long. 
L oblong, lit or more in length/ nearly glabrous beneath. Khasm 
Hills, 1894. Allied to //. coronarium. 

EL flavum is a variety of //. coronarium. 
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Hedychium — continu m I . 

H. peregrinnm (foreign). Jl., calyx l*in. long ; corolla tube 
slender, 2iin. long, the petals light yellowish-green, very narrow, 
l±in. long, the lip white, ljin/ long ; outer bracts pale brown ; 
spike 6in. long. I ., lower ones 4in. to 8in. long, elliptic, acute or 
acuminate, rounded at base ; upper ones 1ft. to lift, long, 
lanceolate or elliptic-lanceolate. Stem 3ft. to 4ft. high, leafy. 
Madagascar, 1883. 

H* Wilkoannm (Wilke’s). A garden hybrid between II. coro - 
nariwn and H. Gardiurianum. 1894. 

HEDY 8 ARUX. To the species described on p. 123, 
Vol. II., the following should be added. Several plants 
formerly included hereunder are now referred to Dea- 

m odium. 

H. Crllta-galli (Cook's-spnr). A synonym of OmA try this satim. 
H. microcalyx (small -calyxed). jl. bright violet-red, shortly 
pedicellate, lin. long ; calyx small, the- toothed ; standard 
narrowly oblmig-obovate, emarginate, equalling the narrow-linear 
wings; racemes axillary, sometimes 1ft. long, many-flowered; 
peduncles very long. June. 1. 1ft. long or less ; pinnae eight to 
ten pairs, jin. to ltin. long, opposite, petiolulate, oblong or 
ovate-oblong. Himalayas, 1887. A tall sub shrub. (B. M. 6931.) 
H. mnltfjngnm (many-paired).* Jl. pale vermiliou-pink, disposed 
in axillary, eight- to ten-flowered racemes, which are longer than 
the leaves. l. t leaflets twenty to forty, alternate, obovate or 
oblong, obtuse, silky-pilose beneath ; petioles (and branches) 
silky-pilose, h. 2ft. to 5ft. South Mongolia, 1883. (R. G. 1122.) 
H. Onobrychla (Onobrycbis). A synonym of Onobrychis saliva. 
H. tuberosum (tuberous). A synonym of Putraria tuberosa. 

HE 1 ATEBOSACHNE. A synonym of Oplla- 
menua (which see). 

HEKORIKA. A synonym of Streptopus (which 
see). 


KELESfXUK. Including Amblyolepis. To the species 
described on p. 124, Vol. II., the following should be added : 

H. atropnrpnrenm (dark purple)i A variety of H. nudijlorum. 
H. BlgelovH (Bigelow's). A. -head* rich yellow, with brown 

disk. Late summer, h. 4ft. North America. 

H. Bolanderl (Bo lander's).* jl. -heads 2in. to 3in. in diameter; 
ray florets bright yellow, numerous ; disk dark brown. June to 
August. 1. ovate, obovate, or spathulate-lanceolate, entire, more 
or less decurrent. Stem 1ft. to ljft. high, leafless at apex and 
one-headed, or rarely branched and bearing two or three heads. 
North America, 1891. Perennial, of vigorous habit and very 
free-flowering. (R. H. 1891, p. 377, f. 93-4.) 

H. grandiflomm (large-flowered).* Jl. -heads larger, deeper in 
colour, and possessed of a blacker disk than those of 
II. pumilum, which the whole plant resembles. Perennial. 

H. p nmilnm (dwarf). Jl. -heads yellow ; involucr&l scales spread- 
ing, lanceolate. August. 1. oblong, nearly entire, h. 1ft. North 
America. Perennial. 

H. setlgeram (bristle-bearing). Jl. -heads golden-yellow ; rays 
almost lin. long, three- to four-lobed. All the summer. 1. mem- 
branous, bright green, entire; radical ones oblong-spathulate, 
with a long, tapering base; cauline ones oblong or ovate, 
acuminate, rounded or half-clasping at base. h. lit. or more. 
Texas. Annual. 

HEUACZETJS POPULI. See Populua— Insect 
Pests. 

HELIANTHEKUM. Holly Rose. H. Tuberaria (of 
B. M.) is a synonym of H. globularimfolium . These ever- 
green shrubs are extremely valuable as being amongst 
the comparatively few subjects which will flower pro- 
fusely upon dry, hot, sandy soils. The brilliant flowers 
open in bright sunshine, and are of good siae, but of no 
use for cutting. They are short-lived upon the plant, but 
atone for this by their abundance and 
the time over which the flowering period 
extends. They are not rampant growers, 
and may be readily kept within bounds 
by slight p Tunings in spring. Besides the 
species referred to in Vol. II., there are 
several most desirable garden forms, both 
single and double, the best of the former 
including Bronze Queen, Pink Beauty, 
Salmon Qneen, Snowflake, and Sulphur 
Gem ; and of the latter, Mrs. C. W. 
Earle. 

KELXANTHU8. The perennial 
Helianthus (Fig. 441) are extremely useful 
plants, and may be effectively employed 
in beds, borders, or shrnbberies. They 
are very robust, and may therefore be 
left to take care of themselves. Like 
the members of the genus generally, they 
are sun-lovers, and a sunny position in a 
well-drained, rich border is where they 
are seen to perfection. Periodically it is 
advisable to lift them and give the roots 
entirely fresh quarters, as, being some- 
what gross feeders, they quickly take 
the nutriment out of the soil. When 
propagated by divisions, these may be 
maae in either spring or autumn. 

Of recent years some very fine garden 
varieties have been obtained, in some 
cases later as to flower than the species, 
and with the blossoms well above the 
foliage. The best kinds are Bonqnet d’Or, 
H. G. Moon,. Meteor^ Miss Mellish, Qneen 
Victoria, and Soleil d’Or. For fuller 
information on the perennial Sunflowers 
the reader is referred to a paper by 
Mr. D. Dewar, in the “ Journal of the 
Royal Horticultural Society,” vol. xv., 
part i., p. 26. 

To the species described on pp. 126-7, 
Vol. II., the following should be added : 
H* altlaslmus (tallest). A synonym of 

U. giganteus. 

H. atrornbena (dark red), of Lamarck. A 
synonym of II. Icetijlorus. 

H atrornbena (of Michaux). A synonym of 
U. rigidus. 

H. Pammannl (Dammann’s) and H. D. 
anlphoreua (sulphur-coloured) have been 
described as garden hybrids between H. argo- 
phyllus and H. annuus. 1890. 



Fig. 441. Varieties op Perennial Sunflowers. 
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Heli&nthns— continued . 

HU dabilla (weak), A. -heads yellow ; rays iin. or more in length ; 
disk Ain. or more tin diameter. Sommer. I varying from ovate 
to deltoid or obscurely hastate, occasionally sub-cordate, lin. to 
3in. long, toothed, on slender petioles. Stems 1ft. to 3ft. high. 
1895. Annual. (B. M. 7432.) 

H. d. ononmeiifollna (Cueumis-leaved). A. -heads, rays fifteen 
to tweuty, lin. or more in length. I. triangular-ovute, wavy, 
coarsely toothed, sub-cordate at base. 1883. 

H. deoapetalUS niger (black). A garden synonym of H. divan- 
cat us. 

H. d. eulphureus elatior (sulphur, tall). A garden synonym 
of U. giganteus. 

XL divarleatU* (divaricate). Jl. -heads, rays orange-yellow, lin. 
to l£in. long, acute; disk yellow ; bracts half as long as the rays. 
L ovate, acuminate, stalked, opposite or decussate, usually 
appressed. .Stems smooth or scabrous, green or purplish, 4ft. to 
6tt. high, simple or branched near the summit. 1/59. Perennial. 
SYN. H. decapetalus niger (of gardens). 

H. doroulcoldes (Domnicum-like). Jl.-heads mostly crowded, 
on short peduncles ; bracts ciliated on back ana margins. 

I. opposite or the upper ones alternate, ovate, tapering to both 
ends, sessile, serrated, rough. Stems 5ft. to 8ft. high, densely 
pubescent and scabrous. 1759. A rather coarse -growing 
perennial. SYN. H. pubescent, of Hooker (B. M. 2778). 

XL gigsnteus (gigantic). A .-heads deep yellow ; rays lin. to liin. 
long. 1. lanceolate or oblong-lanceolate, more or less scabrous 
on both sides, tapering, shortly petiolate or sub-sessile, minutely 
serrate or denticulate or entire, 3in. to 5in. long. Stems 
hispidulous or scabrous, 10ft. to 12ft. high. 1714. Perennial. 
(B. M. 7555.) Syns. U. altissimus , H. decapetalus sulphureus 
elatior (of gardens). 

XL japonlona (Japanese). An erroneous name for H. rigidus 

(rstivus. 

H« lssttflorna (pretty-floweredX* Jl-heads yellow, usually several, 
rather shortly pedunculate ; involucral bracts in two or three 
series ; rays numerous, 2in. to 2Ain. long. August. 1. ovate- 
lanceolate, acuminate at both ends, 4in. to lOin. long, serrated. 
Stem stiff, 6ft. to 8ft. high, very leafy. 1810 and 1888. Perennial. 
Resembles tall forms of II. rigidus. Syn. H. atrorubens (of 
Lamarck). 

H. lcevigatUB (smooth). Jl. -heads bright yellow; rays six to 
eight, about lin. long. L opposite or the upper ones alternate, 
lanceolate, acute, entire. Stems 3ft. to 5ft. nigh, branched, deep 
purple. Perennial. 

H. Ligerl (LigePeX A garden hybrid between II. rigidus and 

II. Icetijlorus. 1897. 

XL linearis (linear), a synonym of Viguiera linearis. 

XL maorooarpus (large-fruited). A variety of U. annuus. 

XL Maximilian! (Maximilian’s).* A. -heads bright golden -yellow, 
shortly pedunculate, terminal ana axillanr ; rays often l£in. 
long. October. 1. almost all alternate, thickish, becoming rigid, 
very scabrous above, lanceolate, acute or acuminate at both ends, 
mostly sub-sessile, entire or sparingly denticulate. Stem stout, 
7ft. to 12ft. high. Perennial. (R. H. 1895, p. 397.) 

XL mollis oordatns (heart-shaped). * A. -heads orange-yellow, 
large, borne on long, leafy peduncles. /. broadly ovate, acute. 
Stems 3ft. to 5ft. high, leafy, branching. 1889. A splendid 
variety. (G. & F. 1889, p. 136, f. 100.) 

XL mnlttfloms (many-flowered). A variety of II. decapetalus. 

There are several garden forms, both single and double. 

H. Nuttallil (Nuttall’s). Jl. -heads about the size of those of 
H. giganteus ; bracts of the involucre naked or somewhat hirsute 
at base. 1. lanceolate or the upper ones linear, 3in. to 6in. long, 
serrulated or entire Stem usually simple, 2ft. to 4ft. high. 
Rocky Mountains (in wet soil), 1899. 

XL occidental!* (Western), jl. -heads mostly solitary, on rather 
long peduncles ; rays orange-yellow, ovate, lin. long ; disk 
yellow. /., radical and lower ones ovate, obtuse, or lanceolate- 
oblong, coriaceous, entire or serrated. Stem slender, 2ft. to 3ft. 
high, branched, hispid. Perennial. 

XL pnbesoens (of Hooker). A synonym of U. doronicoides. 

XL rigidus. Syns. II. atrorubens (of Michaux), Viguiera riuida. 
This species is often confused w ith Harpalium rigidum. There 
are a number of good varieties, including cestivus ( japonicus ), 
elegant, grandijlorus, lati/olius, and the folio wing : 

H. r. semlplenus (lialf-double). Jl. having two, three, or more 
rows of ray florets. A garden variety. 

H. i p e dO S lU (showy). A synonym of Tithonia speciosa. 

H. stramosus (measly). A synonym of U. decapetalus. 

XL tubseformU (tube-like). A synonym of Tithonia tubceformis. 

KELZCHST8W. Including Leucostemma , Pentu- 
taxis , and Sivammerdamia. Aphelexis (which see) is also 
included hereunder by modern authorities. To the species, 
Ac., described on pp. 127-8, Vol. II., the following should 
be added: 

H.braehyrfe juehum (short-beaked). A. -heads brilliant yellow, 
with a very dark, flat disk, lin. across, solitary on long peduncles. 


Kellohryeum— con tin ued. 

June to September. /. alternate, linear-lanceolate, entire, whitish- 
woolly. A. 1ft. or more. Australia. Greenhouse. 

XL devlum (devious). Jl. -heads several in a cyme, with a white 
involucre and a black disk ; peduncles white. 1. lanceolate, 
sessile, three-nerved, greyish -green, with white, wavy borders. 
Branches snowy -tomentose. A. 2ft. to 3ft. Madeira. Green- 
house shrub. 

H. Onnniauum is synonymous with II. scorpioides. U. Qunnii 
i.s a true sjieeies, but not in cultivation. 

XL Humboldt! an nm (Humboldt’s). A synonym of Helipterum 
Uumboldtianum. 

XL humlle (dwarf). Tlie correct name of Aphelexis humilis. 

SYN. Heliptenim humile. 

XL MsnnH is a form of U. faetidum. 

H. orientate (Eastern). Jl. -heads bright yellow, small, globular, 
in terminal, branched corymbs. April to August. 1. sessile, 
obtuse, entire, ovate-oblong or the upper ones lanceolate. Steins 
simple, erect. A. 1ft. to lift. Crete, 1629. Plant whitish-woolly. 
This species is largely cultivated for Immortelles in the Mediter- 
ranean region. 

H sesamoides (Sesamum-likeX* Jl. -heads lin. to liin. across, 
very handsome; involucre white, roey, pale lemon, or mottled, 
lustrous, satiny. May. 1. half-amplexicaul, subulate, rigid, 
glossy, keeled ; lower ones loosely set, lin. to 2in. long, flexuous ; 
upper ones lin. long. A. 1ft. to 2ft. South Africa, 1739. Green- 
house shrub. Syns. Aphelexis sesamoides , Helipterum sesamoides. 

XL a. faacienlatnm (fascicled). Jl. -heads, involucral scales 
pale lemon-yellow or primrose, the outer ones fulvous. Syns. 
Helipterum fasciculatum , Xeranthemum fasciculatum (A. B. R. 
242). 

XL S. beterophyllmn (variable-leaved). A. -heads, involucral 

scales w hite, or the outermost ones brown- tipped. (A. B. R. 279, 
under name of Xeranthemum fasciculatum var.) 

XL vestitum (clothed). Cape Everlasting. Jl. -heads satiny-white, 
medium-sized. July to September, /.linear, terminating in a 
black point, whitish. Stems erect, somewhat woody. South 
Africa. The flowers are largely employed for funeral and orna- 
mental purposes. 

KEUCODEA. Included under Billbergla (which 

see). 

HELXCOETA. To the species described on pp. 128-30, 
Vol. II., the following should be added. The plants described 
as H. aurco-striata, H. illustris , H. i. rubricaulis , and 
H. Sanderi are not Helioonias ; but their family having yet 
to be determined, they are referred to here for convenience. 
XL anrantlaca (orange). The correct name of H. brevispatha. 
XL braiilicmril (Brazilian). Jl. disposed in a flexuous thyrse ; 
spathes scarlet, five- to eight-flowered ; scape equalling the 
leaves. September. /. oblong, acute, cordate at base, glabrous, 
2ft. long, paler beneath ; petioles 2ft. to 3ft. long. A. 6ft to 8ft. 
Brazil, 1820. (H. E. F., t. 190.) 

XL brevispatha. The correct name is U. anrantlaca. 

XL Cbooonlana (Chocon's). Jl. yellowish, 2in. long; spathes 
scarlet. 2in. long ; inflorescence sessile, terminal, deflexed. 
/. sessile on the sheaths, 6in. to lOin. long, 2in. broad, oblong- 
lanceolate, acuminate, shining green. A. 3ft. to 4ft Guatemala, 
1888. (G. A F. 1888, i., pp. 161-2, f. 31.) 

H. Illustris (remarkable).* 1. ovate-lanceolate, the veins clearly 
marked in rose-pink. South Sea Islands, 1893. A beautiful 
foliage plant, of Musa-like habit. 

XL L rubricaulis (red-stemmed). 1. lift, to 2ft. long ; nerves 
and petioles, as well as the stem, of a bright red. 1896. (R. H. 
1896, p. 36.) 

XL nltcns (shilling). /. ohliouely oblong-ovate, bright satiny- 
green. Mexico, 1883. A small, neat species. 

XL Sanderi (Sander’s). This plant is closely allied to II. illustris, 
hut is less robust and the variegation of the leaves coiuiists of 
marbling instead of reticulation. New Guinea, 1899. 

H. speotabUlB (remarkable). /. green above, dull purple 
beneath, and having a red midrib. Tropical Asia, 1892. (I. H. 
xxxix., t. 156.) * 

XL trinmphans is a form of H. Bihai. 

XL virldis (green). 1. lift, to 2ft. long, 6iu. broad, pale green. 
Polynesia, 1883. A fine plant, of graceful habit. 

HEUCOFHYX.LUM (from helix , heltkos, spiral, and 
p hyllon, a leaf ; alluding to the lateral segments ot the 
older leaves. Ord. Aroideie. A small genns (four or five 
species) of Western Asiatic, greenhouse or haray, tuberous 
herbs. Flowers on an appendiculate spadix, the males and 
females remote, with subulate, neuter organs between ; 
spadix much shorter than the spathe. slender or robust ; 
spathe maroescent, the tube oblong, snb-ventrioose, per- 
sistent, the lamina oblong, erect ; peduncle much shorter 
than the leaves. Leaves long-petiolate, thickly coriaceous, 
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HelicophyUnm — continued . 

hastate or sagittate, or the yon ng ones hastate and the 
older ones pedatisect with segments confluent at base ; 
lateral segments often spirally twisted. H. Alberti , an 
Aram-like Plant, is hardy if given a sunny border and a 
well -drained, sandy loam. It may be propagated from 
seeds, or by means of the small tuber offsets. 

H. Alberti (Albert Kegel's). /I. very fetid ; spadix 5in. long, 
slender, the appendix bluish-black, ragged at tip ; spathe 7in. 
long, the tube pale green, the lamina dark maroon-purple within, 
pale green outside, very thick, acuminate. May. /. 4in. long, 
hastate, acuminate, undulated, with two lateral, horn-like, hori- 
zontal, basal lobes, and between them two linear, erect ones ; 
petioles stout, 4in. long. Bokhara, 1884. (B. M. 6969.) 

KELXOKA. A synonym of Paraonaia (which see). 

HELIOCAHPU8. Sun Fruit. This genus is closely 
allied to Triumfetta. Flowers small, disposed in terminal 
panicles. Leaves three-lobed, serrated. 

HELIOPHILA. Cape Stock. To the species de- 
scribed on p. 130, Vol. II., tho following should be added : 
H. araboides (Arabis-like). A synonym of H. pilosa incisa. 
if, (c lim bing), ft. white, sometimes tinted rose, large, 

racemose. 1. lanceolate. Stems slender, twining. Natal, 1887. 
An interesting plant. (B. M. 7668.) 

KELIOP8XS. To the Bpecies described on p. 130, 
Vol. II., tho following should be added : 

H- oanea oena (hoary). A synonym of H. scabra . 

H. Ice vis superba (superb). A very showy form, with deep 
yellow flowers, having an orange disk. 

H. Pitoberiana (Pitcher’s). A variety of II. scabra. 

H. scabra (rough). This is now regardt‘d as a good species. 

H. -heads, rays oblong, nearly or quite lin. in length. August. 

I. varying from broadly ovate and sub-cordate to ovate- 
lanceolate, the upper ones occasionally entire. A. 2ft. to 4ft. 
Otherwise as U. Ictvis. North America, 1824. SYN. H. canescens 
(B. R. 692). There is an excellent dwarf form of this, known as 
Tom Thumb. 

H. a. Pitoberiana (Pitcher’s). A form with rich orange flower- 
heads. 1897. 

KEUOTROPXSM. Having the power of movement 
under tho influence of light. 


HELIOTBOPIUM. Including Pintoclaina and Tiari- 
dium. To the species and varieties described on p. 131, 
Vol. II., the following should be added : 


w inoanum (hoary). /I. in dichotomously corymbose spikes; 
corolla white, twice as long as the calyx, rather hispid outside ; 
peduncles hairy. June. 1. thick, ovate, acute, crenulated, 
wrinkled above and lined with retrograde asperities, softer and 
hoary beneath. Stem shrubby. A. 2ft. to 3ft. Poru. Green- 
house. 

H. L glabmm (smooth! JL purple. 1. rough, broadly elliptic, 
destitute of hairs. 1884. (G. C. n. s., xxii., p. 809, f. 140.) 


Varieties. Considerable variation in colour is now 
shown in these sweet-scented flowers. To tho varieties 
already named the following may bo added : 

Charm eur, very dark; Grossmania, deep violet; Lady Moles- 
WORTH, light mauve; L’Albatross has a large white eye, 
edged violet ; La Renomm4b, lilac, tinted with rose-violet ; 
Le Cid, white, tinted with lilac; Madame Bruant, light 
mauve, white centre; Madame Comte, light blue; President 
Garfield, bright mauve-purple; PRUro, bright blue, with 
white eye ; Roi DBS Noirs, maroon-purple, white eye, distinct ; 
The Queen, whitish. 


KELZPTSBUX. Aoroclinium and Asteima 

(which see) are now included hereunder, the speoifle names 

remaining unchanged. 

XL ffesctoulatum (fascicled). A form of Hdichrysum sesamoxdes. 

H. hnmlle (dwarf). A synonym of Uelichrytum ( Aphelexis ) 
humile. 

ff. m aonlat um (spotted). A garden name for II. Mangles#. 

H. Mangletil flore-pleno (double-flowered), fi. deep rosy- 
pink, double. 1889. Tnis is a great improvement on the type. 
There is also a double white-flowered form, alba. 

H. Msamoides (Sesaraum-like). A synonym of Hciichrysum 
sesamoxdes. 


HELLBBOBU8. Iu this genus it is the Christmas 
Rose section rather than the Lenten Rose one which is 
popular. The latter, however, is quite distinct from the 
former, and should always bo represented, the flowers 
being produced at the timo suggested by tho popular 


Hellebonu — continued. 

name. Some beautiful varieties of Lenten Roses have been 
produced by the florist from H. orientals and H. viridis. 
These requiro to bo planted in shade and in a good rich 
loam, ana to be disturbed as little as possible. During 
dry summer weather tho plants should either be mulched 
or well watered ; and occasional soakings of weak liquid 
manure are beneficial. When dividing up Lenten Roses 
this Bhould be done as soon after flowering as possible, 
April being a good month for the work. 

Hellebores suffer badly in Borne seasons from a destruc- 
tive fungus. Phoma effusa. This is noteworthy from the 
fact that it lives first as a saprophyte on hum ns in the 
soil, and afterwards becomes parasitie. The infested 
portions should be removed as soon as noticed, and 
burned, before they can ripen the sporeB which are 
scattered in every direction by different agencies. 
Beyond this little can be done the season the disease is 
noted. Next season, however, as soon as tho leaves 
appear, they should be sprayed with a solution of 
potassium sulphide, repeating it after ten days or so. 

To the species and varieties described on pp. 132-3, 
Vol. II., the following should be added: 

H. altlfolios (tall-leaved). A variety of H. niger. 

H. angnstifollns (narrow-leaved). A synonym of H. niyer 
minor. 

H, atrornbens is a variety of II. odorus. 

H. Boooonft,(Boccon’s). A synonym of H. viridis. 
tt ftftUfMUri l TUff. Other varieties are gut talus (striped) and 
paUidus (pale). (R. O., t. 400.) 

H. o. ni g ri cans (blackish). This varietydiffers from the type 
in having large, hlulsh-black flowers. 1896. 

H, colohiona oooclneus (scarlet), fi. maroon-crimson. 1890. 
A fine form. 

H. C. venosus (veined). An excellent form, having deep rose- 
purple, elegantly-reined flowers, 
ff, hyemaliB (winter). A synonym of Kranthis hyemalis. 

H. olympioos. Of this well-known kind several very desirable 
varieties are in commerce: major, pure white; roseus, soft 
pink ; and superbtts, white, large. 

Varieties. Of the Lenten Roso section the following 
varieties of H. orientalis are all worth cultivating : 

Afghan Prince, deep purple ; Apothkka Bogren, purple, 
elegantly spotted; Bismarck, vinous purple; Chancellor, 
clear rose, fine flowers ; Commkrzienrath Senary, white, with 
crimson spots, imbricated ; Dr. Hogg, deep rose ; Irene, soft 
pink ; Lasandra, rosy-purple, veined and spotted ; MRR. 
Lambert, blush white, spotted crimson ; Psyche, soft pink, 
blotched crimson ; Sylvia, rose ; W. K. Gladstone, soft rose, 
with pink shadings. 

Of IJ. viridis varieties there is not such an attractive 
colour range, nor is the foliage permanent. Nevertheless 
Columbine, dumetorwn , Ellen Terry, and erubescent, to- 
gether witn tho type, ‘should, if possible, have a place in 
the border, as they are distinct. For naturalising, how- 
ever, they aro still better adapted, the shade of the wood- 
land suiting them to a nicety. 

HEIaliERZA (of Retz). A synonym of Costus 
(which see). 

HEUENIA (of Willdonow). Included under Al- 
pinla (which see). 

HELMUT THOSTACHYS. Indian Flowering Fom. 
K. zeylanica is a species somewhat difficult of cultivation, 
requiring stove temperature all the year round and a con- 
stantly moist place. The best compost consists of two 
parts rich loam, one part leaf-mould, and one part sand. 
Propagation is very slow, as it very seldom forms double 
crowns, and young plants have never, it is believed, been 
raised from its spores, which are disposed in small, crested 
clusters, forming a long, looso spike of peculiar shapo. 
Being deciduous, care most be taken that, during the 
resting season, its roots and rhizome, both of which arc of 
a succulent nature, do not become dry, in which caso 
it would seriously suffer and possibly die outright. 
H. zeylanica is of little value as a pot plant, but highly 
interesting when grown in a warm Fernery m a moist 
situation, where it does not get disturbed during the 
resting season. 
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HEEONXA8. According to the “ Index Kewensis,” 
fonr species, natives of North Amerioa and Tropical 
Africa, are referred to this genus, which is closely allied 
to Tojleldia. Several plants formerly included hereunder 
are now referred to ChftTnssllrimn, Melanthlmn , 
Btenanthinm, Veratram, Kerophyllnm, and Zy- 
gadenus. 

HEXttNXOPSXS (from Helonias, and opsis. resem- 
blance ; alluding to tne affinity of the genera). Syn. 
Sugerokm . Obd. LUiacem. A email genus (four species) 
of greenhouse or hardy perennials, natives of Japan and 
Formosa. Flowers solitary or few at the tip of the scape, 
rather large, slightly nodding; perianth segments distinct 
or scarcely connate at base, oblong or narrow, sub-equal, 
spreading ; stamens six ; scape erect, simple. Leaves 
radical, petiolate, oblong or lanceolate, scanous-sheathed 
at base. Bhizome short, horizontal. H. japonica^ the 
only speoieB in cultivation, thrives in any fairly good 
garden soil, and may be increased by divisions in autumn. 
H. japonic* (Japanese). fl., perianth rose-coloured, fire to six 
lines long, the segments free, narrow ; stamens very shortly 
exserted ; pedicels usually longer than the flowers; raceme 
short, two- ' to ten-flowered. April. 1. oblanceolate. at the 
flowering period 3in. to 4in. long and lin. broad, brownish 
towards the tips. Japan, 1881. wrongly called H. umbellate 
in G. C. ser. ill., vol. i., p. 71L (B. M. 6986.) 

HELOBPOBA. A synonym of Timonins (which 
see). 

HB&WXHGXA. H. rusex flora is the correct name of 
H. ruscifoUa. 

KELTG1A. A synonym of Parsonaia (which see). 

HEME&OBXf 8. See Laoawing Plies. 



Fio. 442. Flower of Hemerocallis aurantiaca major. 


KEMEBOCAUZ8. This genus embraces fivo 
species, natives of Central Europe and temperate Asia, 
Japan especially. 

These very accommodating plants should be freely used 
in the mixed borders and in the shrubbery. The flowers 
are verv useful for cutting if picked in tho bud state, 
those of H. flava and H. Thunbergii being especially so. 
In moiBt or in dry soils the plants seem to do equally 
well, providing they are not often disturbed. They may 
be planted in either autumn or spring, at which time, 
too, they should be divided for purposes of increase. 

To those described on p. 134, vol. II., the following 
should be added : 

H aurantiaca (orange-coloured), fl. six to eight in a corymb; 

perianth bright orange-yellow, the segments above 3in. long, 


Hexnerocallifl— continued. 

crisped ; main peduncles about lin. long. July. 1. six to eight 
to a stem, ensiiorm, 3ft. long, lin. broad, acutely keeled. Stem 
3ft. long. Habitat uncertain, but probably Japan or Eastern 
Siberia, 1890. 

H. a. major (larger). fl. bright orange, firm ; perianth tube fin. 
long, the limb 4in. long. 1. lin. to l£in. broad, firm, strongly 
ribbed. Japan, 1895. (G. C. 1895, xviii., pp. 62, 71, f. 14 ; On. 1&5, 
xlviiL, p. 400, t 1041.) See Fig. 442. 

H. dtrlna (Citron-yellow), fl. Lemon-yellow. China, 1897. This 
species differs from H. minor in having much larger flowers and 
leaves twice as broad ; and from U. Dumortierii in the flowers 
being twice the size, with a longer tube and scape, and in the 
leaves being thrice as long. 

H. flavo-Mlddendorfll (hybrid), fl. Citron-yellow, the outer 
perianth segments brick-red on the exterior. A garden hybrid 
between the species indicated in the name. 1897. (R. H. 1897, 
P* 247.) 

H. fnlva angnatifblla (narrow-leaved), fl. orange-yellow, the 
slender tubular portion of the perianth half as long os the 
segments. Japan, 1885. Syn. H. /. longitude (R. G. 1187). 

H. f. maenlata (spotted), fl. having a deltoid, reddish-purple 
blotch on the inside of the perianth. North-Western China, 
1897. 

H. Thunbergii (Thunberg’s). fl. rich clear yellow, very 
sweet-scented. July. h. 14 ft. Japan. 

KEM1CABFTXBU8. A synonym of Pinellla (which 

see). 

HEMTQENIA (from hemi, half, and genea, to beget ; 
in reference to the absence of the two upper stamens). 
Including Atelandra. Obd. Labiatse. A genus embracing 
about twentv-two species of greenhouse shrubs or under- 
shrubs, all Australian, closely allied to Hemiandra. Two 
of them have been introduced, but they are probably no 
longer grown. 


. KEHXGBAFKX8 (from hemigraphos , half-written ; 
in allusion to tho shape of tho corolla). Ord. Acanthacem. 
A genus embracing about a score species of stove or 
greenhouse, annual or perennial herbs, inhabiting the East 
Indies, the Malayan Archipelago, China, and Japan. 
Flowers rather small, solitary or rarely twin, spicate ; 
jjalyx deeply five-cleft or five-parted, the segments often 
more or less connate below the middle ; corolla tube 
slender, shortly enlarged above, the limb of fivo rounded, 
- spreading lobes ; stamens four, didynamous, included ; 
bracts often imbricated; bracteoles minute or wanting. 
Leaves opposite, entire or toothed. For culture of the 
species described below, see the allied genus Ruellia. 

H. oolorata (coloured), fl. white ; corolla narrow, six to seven 
lines long ; spikes terminal, tetragonal, pedunculate. 1. cordate- 
ovate, crenate, bullate, 2}in. long, ljin. broad, tinted silvery- grey 
on the upper surface, purple beneath ; petioles liin. Ions. Stem 
creeping, and. as well as the petioles; loosely hairy. Inaia, 1885. 
Stove perennial. 

H. latebrosa (secret). The correct name of the plant described 
on p. 333, Vol. III., as Ruellia latebrosa. 


HEMIMERX8. One or two species formerly included 
hereunder are now referred to Alonsoa. 


HEKXONXTX8. Ivy -leaved Fern. Although some 
eight or nine species of Hemxcmitis are known and 
described, only three or four of them are usually grown ; 
these are easily-grown plants of dwarf habit. When grown, 
in pots, all these singular Ferns require is a mixture of two 
parts of fibrous, soft peak and one part of sand, or where 
the peat obtainable is 01 a somewhat close nature, the 
mixture is benefited by the addition of one part of chopped 
sphagnum. It is essential, on account or the few roots 
which they produce, that theso plants should be kept in 
pots of comparatively small dimensions, and that the 
drainage should be perfect. All are liable to the depreda- 
tions of Aphides, which are easily destroyed by slight 
fumigations ; occasionally, also, Thrips may make their 
appearance on tho foliago, in which case the most efficacious 
treatment consists in a dip in a slight solution of lemon 
oil. H. cordate (Fig. 443) is one of the most distinct 
species. 

Propagation is readily effected by spores, which germinate 
freely, and also by means of the young plants that most 
kinds produce at the base and at tne notches of the 
segments of the fronds, which, for that purpose, should bo 
firmly laid on the surface of the soil recommended above. 
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Hemiorchifl— continued. 

stove, herbaceous plant, native of the Eastern Himalayas 
and Birma, allied to Oiobba. For culture, see Alplnla. 

XL bnrmanlca (Birma). fl. Jin. across, produced before the 
leaves ; calyx reddish-brown, with ovate segments ; lateral 
staminodia yellowish-white, about as long as the corolla 
segments; lip yellowish-white, spotted with reddish-brown, 
orbicular ; spike short, dense ; peduncle hidden by the bract- 
leaves. 1. three to six, produced on a short special stem, oblong, 
acute, very pale beneath. Rootstock white, tuberous. (B. M. 


Hemlonitl m— continued. 



Fio. 444. Pinna op Frond and Filamentous Growth at Base 
op Rachis op Frond op Hemitklia cai»ensis. 


HBMTPTLT A (from hemt, half, and pilion, a cap ; 
alluding to the covering of the pollen mass). Ord. 
Orchidem. A small genus (three species) of stove 
Orchids, with the habit of Habenaria rotundxfoUa , 
natives of the East Indies. Flowers few in a raceme ; 
sepals nearly equal in length, the dorsal one concave, 
the lateral ones spreading, oblique ; petals smaller, un- 
divided ; lip continuous with the column, spreading, 
rather broaa, the base produced in a spur; column very 
short. Stems having one leaf at the base. For culture, 
see Pogonl*. 

H. amethyatina (amethystine), fl. white and purple, Ophrys- 
like, iin. in diameter, numerous ; scape erect. 8in. long. 1. soli- 
tary, ovate, cordate, 4tn. long, yellowish-green, marbled with 
brown. Tuber small, fleshy. Birma, 1897. (B. M. 7521.) 

H. calophylla (beautiful-leaved).* /I., sepals white and green, 
rarely purple; petals similar, but much smaller; lip dark 
vinous-purple, Ain. broad ; raceme six- to eight-flowered ; scape 
5in. to 7in. high, green, spotted reddish-brown. July. 1. 2in. 
to 3in. long, liin. to l£in. broad, sessile on the tuber, the 
acute base sunk in the ground, dark green, mottled brown. 
Moulmein, 1886. (B. M. 6920.) 

HEMIPTERA. See Insects. 

HEMX8ACRX8. A synonym of Schlsmns (which 

see). 

HEMI8ANDHA. A synonym of Aphelandra 

(which see). 

KEMITELIA. With very few exceptions, Hemitelias 
require store temperature, which no doubt accounts for their 
not being more generally cultivated. Most of them are 
strong growers, tne trunks in many cases attaining 15ft. 
or more in height ; they therefore require large structures 
to enable them to perfectly develop their broad, shining 
fronds, which have an imposing appearance in a fernery 
planted in company with otner Innas having more delicate 
or finely -divided foliage. The beauty of the under-surface 
of the fronds is greatly enhanced by the position of the 
sori, which usually form an almost uninterrupted line 
round the leaflets. 

Hemitelias are not by any means difficult to grow if 
potted or planted in a mixture consisting of about equal 
parts peat, loam, and sand. During the growing Beason 
they require not only a good deal of heat, but also a 
large amount / of moisture at the roots and along their 
trunks, most of which are of a drier and more woody 
nature than thoso of other Tree-Ferns. 

Propagation is almost invariably from spores, which 
germinate freely, though the plants may also be increased 
by means of lateral offsets, which are occasionally produced 
along the trunks of certain species. Two of the most 
popular kinds are H. capensis (Fig. 444) and H. Smithii 
(Fig. 445). 

To the species described on pp. 135-6, Vol. II., the 
following should be added : 

XL Bnmonlana (Brown's), fronds, rachis of pinnae often free 
from prickles ; rachis of pinnules beneath more or less crisped- 
pubescent ; veinlets two-branched, very rarely three-branched. 
sort, involucre membranous, reduced before the capsules are 
ripe to a hemispheric cup or sub-patelliform scale, h. 10ft. 
to 40ft. India. 

XL guianensls (Guiana). A synonym of If. multi/lora. 

H. Iiindeni (Linden’s), fronds pinnate; pinnae shortly stalked, 
thin, 6in. to 12in. long, lin. to Uin. broad, acute, the margins 
cleft into regular, snort lobes having their apex directed 
upwards, sori disposed in two or three Irregular lines or series 
on the margins of the pinnae. Caracas, 1894. 

XL multiflora Paradse. fronds larger than in the type, 

f ;labrous, bipinnate ; rachis wingless, marked with white 
enticels. sori marginal, copious. Colombia, 1877. Habit more 
robust. (I. H. 1877, t. 280, under name of J. guianensis 
Parada.) 



Fig. 443. Hemionitis cordata. 

HEMIORCHIS (from hemi , half, and Orchis ; the 
plant much resembles an Orchid). Ord. Scitaminese. 
A monotypic genus. The species is a quick -growing, 
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XL Walker® (Mrs. Walker’s).* fronds ample, bV or tripinnate ; 
pi nine l^ft. long ; pinnules 3in. to 4in. long, cleft nearly or 
quite to the midrib; lobes oblong, very blunt, entire or 
Hliphtly notched. tori occupying the lowest forking of the 
veins close to the midrib ; involucre large, roundish. Ceylon 
(at 6000ft. elevationX 

HEMIZONIA (from he mi, half, and zone, a girdle ; 
in allusion to the half-enclosed ray-achenes). Ord. Com - 
positse. A genus embracing about twenty- fivo Bpecies of 
Californian herbs, nearly all annuals or biennials, usually 
glandular, viscid, and strongly scented, allied to Layia. 
blower-heads yellow or white, usually small or mediocre. 
Leaves alternate or sometimes opposite. Only one 
spocios. H. pungent, has been introduced. It is described 
(G. C. 1898, xxiv., p. 298) as a “quick-growing shrub, with 
straggling white Dranches, bright green, spinous leaves, 
and yellow flowers,” but according to the “Synoptical 
Flora qf North America,” it is only an annual or a 
biennial. 

HEN - AND - CHICKENS HOUSELESS. See 
Sempervivum sobolifenun. 

HENCKELZA. Included under Didymocarpus 

(which see). 

KEVDERSONXA. See SpharopsidesB. 

HENFHEYA. A synonym of Asystasia (which fee). 


HEHZC08TEMMA. A synonym of Enlcosteiiia 

(which see). 

HEVHIHGXA. A synonym of Eremuros (which 
see). 

HENRXCEA. A synonym of Swertia (which see). 

HEPATICA. Included under Anemone (which see), 
the correct name of H. triloba being A. Hepatica. 

KEPETI8. A synonym of Piteairnia (which see). 

HEPXALIDJG. See Moths. 

HEPZALU8 HUMULI. See Ghost Moth, in 

present volume, and Otter Moth in Vol. II. 

KEPXALU8 LUPULIHU8. See Common Swift 
Moth. 

HEPTA. In Greek compound words this signifies 
seven; e.g., Heptamerous (having seven parts), Hep- 
tandrons (having seven stamens). 

HEPTAPLEUHUM. Syn. Sciadophyllum (of Blume). 
To the species described on p. 136, Vol. II., the following 
should bo added : 

XL vennlosum erythroetaehys (red-spiked).* it. deep red, 
very tiny, in a branched, terminal panicle. 1. very large, long- 
stalked ; leaflets broad. Branches strong, spreading. Tropical 
Asia, 1895. A small, pretty tree. (B. M. 7402.) 

XL vttiense (FijiX /t. three to seven in an umbel. 1. digitate; 
leaflets obovate-oblong, obtuse, narrowed to the petiole, entire, 
with horizon tally spreading veins. Fiji, 1887. SYN. Agalma 
vUientxt. 

HEBACLEUM. To the species described on p. 137, 
Vol. II., the following should be added : 

H. emlneZLB (conspicuous). A synonym of If. platytemium. 

XL flavesoenB (yellowish).* ft. yellowish, not radiating. A less 
vigorous species than either H. jntbetcent or H. penncum, but 
more ornamental on account of its more abundant and more 
divided foliage. Austria, 1889. Perennial. 

H. lanatum (woolly), ft. white ; umbels widely spreading, 6in. 
to lOin. in diameter, fr. nearly Jin. long. 1. ternately divided, 
very large, glabrous above, tomentose-pubescent beneath ; prin- 
cipal divisions 4in. to lOin. in diameter, unequally In bed. the 
lobes acuminate. Stem sulcate, pubescent, 4ft. to 8ft. nigh. 
North America, Ac, Perennial. In the form vettiium the upper 
part of the stem and the petioles are densely woolly. 

XL MuteganUmnm (Mantegazzi’s).* ft. disposed in an 
immense umbel, attaining 4£ft. in diameter, and containing as 
many as 10,000 flowers ; stem strong, erect, coppery-red. 1. 3ft. 
long, forming a tuft about 12ft. in diameter. Orient, 1897. 
A gigantic species. 

XL pentonm (Persian), ft. white, in large umbels ; inflorescence 
shortly papillose-pubescent fr. iin. long. 1. large, highly 
glabrous above, shortly pubescent beneath, pinnate or bipinnate: 
segments three or four pairs, the lower ones petiolulate, all 
cut into lanceolate, acuminate segments, h. 12ft. Persia, Ac., 
1888. Biennial. Allied to H. pubescent. 

H, platyttenium (broad-ribboned), ft. white; uml>els some- 
times 1ft. in diameter, many-flowered, softly hairy. June. 
fr. large, papillose-hairy. 1. very large (often aft. long), 
glabrescent above, cobwebby beneath : lower ones trisected ; 
segments petiolate, cordate, broadly ana very obtusely palmate- 
lobed ; upper ones tripartite, h. 4ft. to 5ft. Western Asia, 1871. 
Biennial. Syn. 11. eminent (G. C. 1871, p. 875). 

XL pubescens (downy), ft. white, in many-rayed umbels; 
inflorescence scabrid-setulose. Summer. 1. glabrous above, 
pubescent beneath, pinnatisect ; segments two or three pairs, 
cleft into elliptic, shortly acuminate lobes, the lower ones shortly 
pedicellate. Taurian Mountains, Ac. Biennial. The form 
WUhelmtii only differs In the fruit. 

XL WlUxelmaU (Wilhelms’). A form of U. pubetcent. 

HERB. Specifically, a plant of which the stem dies to 
tho ground at the end of the season. Herbs aro annual, 
biennial, or perennial in dnration. 

HERBAL. A title given by obi writers to books on 
plants, e.g., Parkinson’s and Gerardo’s “Herbals.” 

HERB ARY. An old name for that part of tho garden 
devoted to the cultnre of Herbs (which see). 

HERB CHRISTOPHER. See Actsea spieata. 
KERBERTIA. Synp. Alojia, Trifurcia. ff. e#> ruled 
is regarded by J. G. Baker as identical with H. Drum • 
mondiana. 

HERXTERIA (of Sohrank). A synonym of Tofieldia 
(which see). 
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HERIT1EBA (of Gmelin). A synonym of Lach- 
nanthe* (which see). 

HBRTTIKF A (of Retzius). This is now considered 
to be synonymous with Alpinia (which see). 

HEBKANN1A. To the species described on p. 137, 
Vol. II., the following should be added: 

XL argentea (sllveryX Jl. orange and yellow • calyx shortly 
campanulate ; peduncles racemose, one-flowered. May. 1. bi- 

g innatifld, covered with stellate scales ; lobes decurrent. A. 2ft. 
outh Africa, 1820. 

XL anrea (golden). A synonym of II. althaifolia. 

H. oonglomerata (conglomerate), jl. yellow, small, sub- 
capitate, crowded at the ends of the branches. 1. iin. to Jin. 
long, petiolate, cuneate-ovate or nearly round, very obtuse, 
crenate or incised, plaited and undulated, baity beneath. 
A. 1ft. to 2ft. South Africa, 1872. A spreading, hispid shrub. 
(Ref. B. 217.) 

H. erlst&ta (crested).* ft. of a bright brick-red, solitary in the 
axils of the upper leaves; calyx iin. long; petals lin. long, 
with an incurved claw and an orbicular, recurved limr>. 
Autumn. 1. lin. to liin. long, sessile or shortly petiolate, 
linear-oblong, acute, crenate- serrate or toothed. Stems as- 
cending, 1ft. to lift. high. Transvaal, 1890. (B. M. 7173.) 

XL denudata (naked). JL yellow, small ; peduncles racemose- 
paniculate, one- to tbree-flowerea. 1. shortly petiolate or sub- 
sessile, lanceolate, acute, lin. to 2in. long, coarsely toothed 
above the middle. A. 2ft. to 3ft. South Africa. A glabrous, 
straggling shrub. 

H. CMOlonlata (fascicled). A synonym of II. linear\Jolia. 

H. llne&rlfolla (linear-leaved). ft. purplish ; peduncles race- 
mose, drooping, one-flowered, shorter than the leaves. 1. lin. 
long, one line broad, obtuse, glabrous and slightly viscid. 
Branches glabrous, divaricate, south Africa, 1869. A stout, 
scrubby bush. SYN. U. fasciculate (Ref. B. 289). 

XL MoparU (Broom-like). JL bright yellow, pendulous, in 
secund racemes. L mostly linear, lin. long, sub-sessile, scat- 
tered ; lower ones linear-ciineate, often three-toothed at apex. 
Branches erect. Stems several from the same crown, trailing, 
lft. to lift, long, shrubby at base. South Africa, 1870. (Ref. 
B. 195.) 

HERM1NJLUM. Including Chamorchis. Aopla 
(referred to this genus by Benth&m and Hooker) is now 
included under Habenaxift (which see). To the species 
described on p. 138, Vol. II., the following should be 
added : 

BT. n.1 pft»ttwt (alpine), ft. white; lip ovate, repand, twice as 
large as the acute petals; spike few-flowered, shorter than 
the leaves. May. 1. linear, Grass-like. Mountains of Europe, 
1824. (B. R. 1499.) 

XL reniforme (kidney-shaped X A synonym of llaJtenaria 

reniformis. 

HERMIONE. Included under Narcissus (which 

KERMODACTYLUS TUBEROSU8. According 
to J. G. Baker, this is the correct name of the plant 
described on p. 198, Vol. II., as Iris tuberosa. 

HEBNANDIA. Hertelia is synonymous with this 
genus. 

KEBNANDIEE. A tribe of Laurlnea (which see). 

HERPB8TI8. Syns. Anisocaly Bramia , Caconapea , 
Calytriplex , Cardiolophus , He phis, Mecardonia , AJWbi, 
Afonntera (of P. Brown), Ranaria, Septus (of Loureiro). 
Calyx five-parted ; corolla with a cylindrical tube and 
spreading lobes ; stamens four, included. 

H. onneifoUa (cuneate-leaved). A synonym of II. Monniera. 

HERPOTRICHA NIGRA. See under Junlperus 
-Dissaaei. 

HERRERA. A synonym of Erithalls (which see). 

HERRBRIA. According to the “Index Kewensis,” 
H. Salsaparilha is the correct spelling of the name of 
the species described on p. 138, Vol. II. 

HERTELIA. A synonym of Hornandla (which see). 
HBSIODIA. A synonym of Sidcritl* (which see). 

HE8PERAI>OE (from hesperos , Western, and Aloe ; 
alluding to the aspect of the plant and its native habitat). 
Obd. IAUacese. A genus embracing only a couple of species 
of very striking and interesting, greenhouse plants, having 
a leafy stem or a very short caudex, natives of North 


Hesperaloe — continued. 

America, and closely allied to Yucca. Perianth straight, 
cylindrical ; segments narrow, nearly equal. Leaves 
clustered, linear, channelled, rigid, filamentose on the 
margins. For culture, see Yuoca. 

XL Davyl (Davy's). Jl. green and white, lin. long ; panicle 12ft. 
high, copiously branched, the branches lft. to 2ft. long. 1. 4ft. 
long, broader than in II. yucccejolia , with brown marginal fibres. 
California (?), 1898. 

XL Ywgwlwiannl (Engelmann’s). A synonym of II. yn car folia. 

H. yuoessfolla (Yucca-leaved X ft- pale rose-coloured, fascicled 
at the sides of the rachis or branches of the loose racemes ; 
perianth cylindrical, straight, the segments narrow, sub-equal ; 
stamens six ; peduncle or scape leafless, 3ft. to 4ft. nigh, 
simple or with a few straight branches. 1. clustered, linear, 
channelled, rigid, the margins white-fllamentose. Texas, 1882. 
(U. C. 1882, xviii., p. 199, f. 34.) SYN. H. Rngelmanni. 

KESPERANTHA. To the species described on 
p. 138, Vol. II., the following Bhoula be added : 

XL longttnba (long-tubed), ft. three to eight ; inner segments 
white, outer ones tinned with reddish-brown, iin. to fiin. long ; 
spathe valves tinged with red ; scape lft. high- L two or three, 
distichous, glabrous, grass-like, 6in. to 9in. long, with a 
reduced one clasping the scape below the middle. 1877. 

HE8PERI8. Siliquas elongated, nearly terete or 
tetragonal. To the species described on p. 139, Vol. II., 
the following should be added. A few speoies formerly 
included hereunder are now referred to Malcolmla. 

H. arabidlflora (Arabis-flowered). A synonym of Parryn 
Linnceana. 

XL vlolaoea (violet).* A- violet ; claw of the petals included, 
the lamina obovate ; pedicels about equalling the calyx ; raceme 
almost paniculate. Jr. t siliquas 2iin. to 3in. long. June. 
L, radical ones oblong, entire or repand, rarely almost runcinate; 
cauline ones lanceolate, acute, almost entire. A. 6in. to 12in. 
Asia Minor. A pretty annual or biennial. 

A XJjlS (from hesperos , Western, and 
hallos , beauty ; in allnsion to the habitat of the plant, 
HemerocalUs, to which the present genus bears some 
resemblance, being an Eastern one). Obd. IAUacese. A 
monotypic genus. The species is a greenhouse or half- 
hardy plant, with a short, woody caudex, allied to Hemero- 
calUs. For culture, see XUCO&. 

XL undulata (waved), /!. w hitish, sweet-scented, large, shortly 
pedicellate, in a simple raceme; perianth funnel-shaped, the 
tube cylindrical, the lobes oblong-spathulate, longer than the 
tube, erecto-pateut ; stamens six ; bracts under the pedicels 
scariose, sometimes a few leafy ones below the inflorescence ; 
scape erect, simple. February and March. L radical, linear, 
elongated, undulated, rather thick, broadly edged with white. 
California, 1882. 

HE8PEROCHIRON (from hesperos , evening, used 
for Western, and Chiron, a Centanr distinguished for his 
knowledge of plants, i.e., Western Centaury ; the plants 
were formerly supposed to belong to the Gentian Family). 
Obd. Hydrophyllacese. A small genus (two or three 
species) of nearly or quite hardy, perennial rook-plants, 
natives of North America. Flowers solitary, on axillary 

S eduncles ; corolla purplish or nearly white ; parts of the 
ower occasionally in sixes or sevens. Leaves entire, 
spathulate or oblong, on mostly elongated, margined 
petioles, crowning the caudex or rootstock. The plants 
thrive in any ordinary soil. Good drainage must be 
afforded. 

XL oalifomlom (Californian). JL white, w ith dark stripes ; 
corolla oblong -campanulate, iin. to Jin. long. .July. 1. copious 
in a radical rosette, lin. to 2in. long. California, Ac., 1823. 
Syn. Nicotiana nana (B. R. 833). 

XL pumllllS (dwarfX A white, veined with violet and with a 
yellow base, nearly rotate ; lol»es longer than the tube, which is 
hairy within. 1. all radical, 2in. to 2iin. long, iin. to Jin. broad, 
spathulate, hairy beneath. Idaho to Oregon, 1888. Hardy 
alpine, with tuberous rootstock. SYN. Villarsia yumtia. 

HESPEROCLE8. A synonym of Nothoscordum 

(which see). 

KESFBROSCORDUM. Included nnder Brodina 

(which see). 

HtE88EA. Eight species are referred to this genns 
by J. G. Baker. Flowers pink, small ; perianth cut down 
nearly or quite to the ovary, the segments spreading ; 
stamens inserted at the base of the segments. To the 
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species described on p. 139, Vol. II., the following should 
be added: / 

H. Dnparqnetiaiia (Duparquet’s). JL about twenty in an 
umbel ; penanth 2in. long, with a short tube ; segments white, 
with a carmine keel, flat, narrow ; pedicels 4in. long ; peduncle 
as thick as a finger. 1. lorate, 1ft long at the flowering 
period. Kalahari region, South Africa. Syn. Imhofia Dupar • 
quetiana. 

HESSE A (of Bergius). A synonym of Carpolysa 
(which see). 

HESSIAN PET ( Cecidomy ia destructor). Though 
known in America for upwards of a century and a 
quarter, and on the Continent of Europe for over half a 
century, it was not until 1886 that this insect was dis- 
covered in England. As its specific name suggests, it is 
very destructive, the crops laid under contribution being 
Wheat, Barley, and Bye. As, too, it will also attack 
several of the grasses found in pastures, it is a very 
undesirable insect to establish itself. The name Hessian 
Fly was bestowed upon it as long ago as the War of 
Independence, at which time it was said to have been 
introduced by the Hessian troops. 

Cereals attacked by the Hessian Fly present a very 
characteristic appearance, as they bend down as if storm* 
laid. This is due to the larv® attacking the stem at 
points where the leaves encircle it, preferably, it seems, 
low down. Here it extracts the nutriment to such an 
extent that the stem is so weak as to be unable to stand 
up, and the ears of com, if they are produced, are but 
miserable specimens. The perfect insects are minute 
Midges (2mm. to 3mm. in length), and therefore quite 
inconspicuous. They vary as to colour with the sexes, 
and also in individuals, Dut usually they are a velvety - 
black, with a pink or brownish abdomen, marked into black 
squares. The insects are on the wing in early summer. In 
America Cecidomyia destructor is double -brooded, but in 
this country only one brood is usually hatched. 

The larva shortly before becoming a pupa has the 
power of exuding a peculiar substance, from which it 
evolves a most extraordinary case that may be likened 
unto Flax seed. In this it sloughs the larval skin, and 
becomes a pupa. It is frequently stated that the pupa 
state is assumed in the shrunken skin of the larva, but 
this is not the case, as the latter may be found 
distinct from the pupa in the Flax seed-like puparia. 

As remedial measures are practically hopeless, the 
cultivator has to rely upon prevention and Nature. In 
the latter case he is aided by several destructive 
parasites of the Hessian Fly, one European species in 
particular, 8emiotellus nigripes, being of the greatest 
benefit, and it has been imported into various parts of 
America on that account. There are numbers of others. 
Early sowing of Wheat and Barley is recommended, as 
it nas been found that late-sown cereals are more 
liable to attack, as in the former case (say in October) 
the perfect insects are not in evidence. Thick-strawea 
cereals are also advocated, and those varieties which to 
a certain extent are insect-resisting. Burning the stubble 
is by some advocated as a precautionary measure if carried 
out in a systematic manner, commencing at the edges of 
field. Others, however, say that, by burning, the useful 
parasites to which attention has been directed are like- 
wise destroyed. All fields should be kept clear of grass 
weeds ; and, according to Griffiths, land dressed with a 
manure consisting of nitrate of soda ‘2cwt. and agricul- 
tural salt Jcwt. to the acre, will prove of immense benefit. 

HETERANTKERA. Syns. Buchosia , Leptanthus. 
Of the three species introduced, H. limosa is the best 
known. 

HETEROCERA. See Moths. 

HETEBOEEBA RAEICICOXiA. One of the most 
destructive species of Eelworms, and responsible for the 
galls found upon the roots of many vegetables and fruits, 
but especially upon Tomatoes, Cucumbers, and Vines. 
See Eelworms. 

HETEBOEEBA SCHACHTXX. See Nem&told 
Worms. 

HETERCBCXOUS. Fungi are said to be heteroecious 
when they are parasitic upon different plants at different 
stages — e.g.j Oymnosporangium , several species of which 
require two widely distinct plants in order to complete the 
cycle of life. 


HBTEBOPAPFTJ8. H. decipiens is a form of 
H. hispidus. 

HBTEBOPHXiEBXTTM. Included under Ptorls 

^which see). 

HETEROSPERMT7M (from heteros , variable, and 
sperma. seed). Ord. Compositse. A small genus (five 
species) of small, hardy or half-hardy annuals, mostly 
natives of the warmer parts of America, allied to Coreopsis 
(which see for culture). Flower-heads yellow, small, the 
three to five rays little exserted. Leaves opposite, 
pinnately or ternately dissected, or sometimes undivided. 
ff. Xanti (Syn. H. tanthii, B. G. 1898, p. 429, f. 79) is 
described as a dwarf -growing, hardy, Californian annual, 
much resembling the well-known 8anvitalia procumbent. 

HETER08F0RXUM ECHIHULATUM. 8ee 
Carnation Fairy Bing 1 Spot. 

HETEROSTAUS. Included under Typhoninm 

(which see). 

HETEROTAXIS. Included under MaxiUaria 

(which see). 

HETEROTKRXX. A synonym of Eehit— (which 

see). 

HETEROTOMA. Myopsis is synonymous with this 
genus. 

HETEROTBXCKUM (from heteros , variable, and 
thriz, tricho8 , hair ; in allusion to the variable hairs on the 
leaves). Ord. Melastomacess. A genus embracing half-a- 
dozen species of stove, often hispid-pilose or glandular 
shrubs, natives of Guiana, Colombia, and the West Indies. 
Flowers white or pink, small or rather large, in terminal 
or rarely lateral panicles; petals six to eight; stamens 
twelve or indefinite. Leaves petiolate, ample, ovate-cordate 
or oblong, entire or serrulated. H. macrodon, the only 
Bpecies calling for mention here, thrives in a compost of 
sandy loam and peat, and may be increased by cuttings. 

H. msorodon (long-toothed). A. in terminal cymes of ten to 
twelve; petals pure white, red at base, obovate, imbricated; 
stamens sixteen. Autumn. 1. opposite but very unequal, cordate- 
ovate, acuminate, dentate-toothed, seven-nerved, paler beneath. 
Branches and stalks covered with rufous hairs. A 7ft. to 9ft. 
Caraccas and Colombia. (B. M. 4421.) 

HETEBOTBXCHUM (of Bieberstein). Included 
under San—urea (which see). 

HETEROTROFA. See A&arnm. 

HE U CHE BA. Those kinds, like H. hispida , which 
are grown for their foliage should have tneir flowers 
pinched out. The Heucheras may be effectively employed 
upon rockeries. They may be divided in either autumn 
or spring. 

To the species described on p. 140, Vol. II., the following 
should be added : 

EL brlsoldes (Briza-like). A garden hybrid between TiareUa 
purpurea and Ueuehera sanguinea. 1897. 

H. plloalsslma (very pilose). JL, petals linear, twice the length 
of the teeth of the sub-globose calyx. 1. ovate-cordate, rather 
obtusely lobed, toothed. California. Plant sub-caule9cent, very 
villous with long, spreading, glandular hairs. 

H. roses (rosy). A garden hybrid between U. pUosissima and 
II. sanguinea. 1893. 

H. alba (white).* This form differs from the type 

in having pure white flowers. 1896. (I. H. 1896, p. 334, f. 32.) 
H. s. grandlflora (large-flowered). This has flowers of a larger 
size and more brilliant colour than the type. 

H. a. splendens (splendid). Another improvement upon the 
type as regards colour. 

HEUBELOTXA. A synonym of Balaamodendron 

(which see). 

HEVEA. H. nuianensis (Syns. Siphonia Cahuchu and 
C. elastica) furnishes the Brazilian or Bottle Bubber of 
commerce. 

HEWABEXA. Included under Adiantum (which 
see), the correct name of H. adiantoides being A. Hewardia. 

HEW ITT JA BXCOIaOR. The correct name of 
Falmia bicolor (which see). 

HEX. In Greek compound words this signifies six; 
e.g., Hexandrous (having six stamens), Hexagynous (having 
six styles). 
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HEXADESMIA (from hex, six, a, without, and 
desmos, a bond or thong ; in allusion to the six separated 
pollen masses). Obd. Orchidex. A small genus (four 
or five spec es) of stove, epiphytal, branched Orchids, 
natives of Mexico, Central America, the West Indies, ana 
Brazil, allied to Scaphy glottis. Flowers small, fascicled 
or racemose. Leaves fleshy. Three of the species have 
been introduced, but they are seldom seen outside botanical 
collections. 

HEXAGLOTTIS. Including Plantia. Flowers 
yellow, three or four in a cluster ; perianth cut down to 
the ovary into six sub -equal, spreading segments, twisting 
spirally as it fades ; filaments very short, flattened, con- 
mvent ; panicle having few spicate branches* Leaves 
one or two, linear or nearly terete. Rootstock a tunioated 
oorm. 

HEXAMEBIA. A synonym of Fodochilus (whioh 
see). 

H2SXISIA (from exisoetn, to be equal or like ; in 
reference to the conformity of the lip with the sepals). 
Syn. Euothonxa . Obd. Orchtdex. A small genus (three 
or four species) of epiphytal Orchids, inhabiting tropical 
America from Brazil to Mexico. Flowers mediocre ; 
sepals nearly equal, narrow, the dorsal one free, the lateral 
ones produced in a very short chin ; petals reseihbling the 
dorsal sepal ; lip erect, connate with the column at base, 
the lateral lobes obscure, the middle one lanceolate, 
spreading, equalling the sepals ; column short ; pollen 
masses four ; racemes terminal, few-flowered ; pedunclos 
short. Leaves narrow, rather rigid. Only one species is 
known in gardons. For culture, see Oraithldium. 

XL bidentata (two- toothed).* Jl. bright scarlet, about 4in. in 
diameter ; sepals and petals linear, acute ; lip narrow obovate- 
oblong ; racemes short, arising from the nodes. 1. linear-oblong, 
not longer than the joints. Stems constricted at the nodes, the 
joints lin. to Uiu. long. Panama, Colombia, 1887. A pretty 
little Orchid. (B. M. 70.51.) 

HEXOBJMA. A synonym of Streptopus (which 

see). 

HEYMASSOLI. A synonym of Ximenia (which 
see). 

HEYNEA (commemorative of Dr. Heyne, a German 
botanist). Obd. Meliacex. A small genus (two or three 
species) of stove trees or shrubs, restricted to India and 
tne Indian Archipelago. Flowers rather small, in terminal 
and axillary, corymbose panicles. Leaflets five to eleven, 
opposite, entire. H. trijuga (B. M. 1738) and H. quin- 
qnejuga have been introduced, but are probably lost to 
cultivation. 

HIBISCUS. Including Abelmoschus and Triguera. 
Calyx five-cleft or five-toothed ; staminal column truncate 
or five-toothed ; ovary five-celled. 

The varieties of hardy Hibiscuses grow well in ordinary 

r den soil, but prefer one that is sandy, deep, and rich. 

sunny position is advisable, although not absolutely 
essential to ripen the wood sufficiently to enable them to 
carry a good display of blossom each autumn. Propaga- 
tion may be carried on by means of seeds, and if sown in 
March in light soil and placed in gentle heat, they vege- 
tate freely. Cuttings of the current season’s matured wood 
taken in early autumn and dibbled in sandy soil, and the 
pots plunged in warm bottom-heat and kept close, emit 
roots in about a fortnight. They must be shaded from 
the sun on bright days. Layering about midsummer and 
in early autumn is sometimes practised ; and grafting on 
stocks of the type in spring in heat, and treated as 
recommended for the Hamamelis, is also successful. 

To the species and varieties described on pp. 142-3, 
-Vol. II., the following should be added. A few species 
formerly included here are now classed under Fugosia. 

XL Archer! (Archer’s). A garden hybrid between U. Rosa- 
sinensis and H. sehizopetalus. 

H. oaliforaious (Californian). Jl. white, with a purple centre, 
2in. to 3in. long, 5in. to 54in. across. Late summer or autumn. 
1. cordate, acuminate, rarely somewhat three-lobed, crenate or 
acutely toothed, 3in. to 5in. long, exceeding tho petioles, velvety- 
pubescent when young, h. 5ft. to 7ft. Island in San Joaquin 
River, California. Perennial. 

H. ealyolnus (prominent-calyxed). Jl. large, campanulate ; 
petals yellow, with a purple spot at base, broaa-obovate. 
t. pale green, roundish, sub-trilobate, serrated. Stems hairy. 
Natal. Greenhouse shrub. Syn. H. c/uy*anUitts. 

Vol. V. 


Hibiscus — continued. 

XL chrysanthus (golden-flowered). A synonym of H. oalycinus. 

XL cisplatinus (Plane-like). Jl. pale rose, 24 in. in diameter ; 
calyx campanulate, surrounded by numerous linear bracta 
l. ovate, acuminate, with a tendency to become three-lobed. 
Brazil, 1887. Greenhouse shrub. 

XL Cooper! (Cooper’s). A form of H. Rosa-sinensis. 

XL orassinervls (thick-nerved). Jl. pink, scarcely Ain. long: 
peduncles solitary, axillary, remote or clustered at the ends of 
the branches. 1. about lin. long, less than Ain. broad, shortly 
petiolate, sub-cordate, oblong-ovate, coarsely serrated, with 
prominent nerves. Tropical Africa. 

XL o. flammens (flame-like).* Jl. fiery-red; peduncles long. 
1. cordate, glandular. Abyssinia, 1895. Best treated as a 
half-hardy annual ; perennial when grown under glass. 

H. esoulentus (edible). Gombo; Okra. Jl. yellow, with a 
crimson centre ; peduncles about lin. long, solitary, axillary. 
Summer. Jr. 6in. to lOin. long, pyramidal-oblong, glabrescent, 
edible. 1. cordate, three- to flve-lobed ; lobes oblong, toothed ; 

E * >les 6in. long, bristly, h. 2ft. to 3ft. India. Ac. A half- 
y annual, cultivated in many countries for its fruits. 

H. e. speclosua (showy).* Jl. sulphur-yellow, large, blotched 
with blood-red at the base of the petals. 1894. A handsome, 
hardy annual. (JEL G. 1894, p. 622, f. 111.) 

H. grandlfloma (large-flowered). A synonym of U. hetero- 
phyllus. 

XL haatatua (spear-shaped). A synonym of II. militaris. 

XL heterophyllus (variable-leaved). Jl. white, with a purple 
centre, large, on short pedicels in the upper axils. /. entire 
or deeply three-lobed. lanceolate or elliptic-oblong, 5in. to 6in. 
long, usually serrated or crenulate, sometimes white beneath. 
Branches often prickly, h. 6ft. Australia, 1803. Greenhouse 
shrub. (B. R. 29.) Syn. H. grandijlorus (Gn. 1885, ii., 478). 

XL laaiooarpna (woolly-fruited). Jl. resembling those of 
H. Moscheutos. Jr. more or less densely hairy. 1. broadly 
ovate, more or less cordate at base, nearly equally tomentose 
on both surfaces. North America. Half-hardy shrub. 

XL L occidental!* (Western). Jr. pubescent rather than hairy. 
1. more uniformly cordate at base. Chihuahua and California, 
1888. (G. A F. 1888, 1., p. 425, f. 68.) 

XL X«6bele! (Lebele’s). Jl. lemon-yellow, large, with reddish- 
brown blotches at the base of the corolla. 1. palmate digitate. 
h. 3ft. to 44ft. China, 1893. An unbranched, half-hardy annual. 
XL Hlsrinns (lilac). A synonym of Fugosia haktaejolia. 

XL lilllflorus (lily-flowered). Jl. scarlet, axillary, forming a 
kind of corymb ; calyx segments five. Summer. 1. oblong- 
lanceolate, coriaceous, entire or divided into three to five 
lobes, h. 3ft. to 6ft. Isle of Bourbon, 1819. (B. R. 1995.) Of 
this greenhouse tree there are several pretty varieties. 

H. Manihot (Manihot). Jl. sulphur-yellow, purple in the centre, 
6in. or more in diameter ; petals roundish, abruptly narrowed at 
base. Summer and autumn. 1. palmately divided nearly to the 
base ; lobes five to seven, often 1ft. long, linear, acuminate, 
coarsely toothed. India, Ac., 1715. Greenhouse perennial. 
(B. M. 1702, 3152 ; Gn., 1896, i., p. 126, t. 1157.) 

H. miorantlms (small-flowered). Jl. white or pink, 4in. across, 
axillary ; corolla reflexed. 1. ovate or oblong, glandleas, Jin. to 
lin. long, entire or serrated, rough with bristly hairs. Blanches 
slender, rod-like, spreading, stellate- bristly. India, Ac. Stove 
shrub. The form roseus has rose-coloured flowers. Abyssinia, 
1895. 

H. Mosohentos. Swamp Rose Mallow. Syn. U. palustris (of 
Linnams). Of this species there are one or two varieties with 
white or pinkish-white flowers. 

XL multifldUB (much-cleft). A synonym of Fugosia hakeoejolia. 
XL mutabills (changeable). Jl. w hite or pink on first opening in 
the morning, becoming deep red by night, 3in. t-o 4in. across ; 
peduncles axillary, 4in. to 5in. long. 1. downy, five-angled, 4in. 
across, cordate, toothed; petioles 3in. long. China (cultivated 
in India), 1690. A small, greenhouse tree, without prickles. 
There is a double-flowered form. 

H. palustris (marsh-loving), of Linnaeus. A synonym of 
II. Moscheutos. 

XL palustris (of Thore). A synonym of H. roocus. 

XL Patersonii (Paterson’s). A synonym of Lajunaria Pater - 
sonii. 

H. Rosa-sinensis intermedins (intermediate). A garden 
hybrid between U. R.-s. magnijicus and H. sehizopetalus. 1889. 
T¥ 2L.-S. kermesinus (carmine), it. rich carmine-crimson, 
large; petals broad, rounded, undulated, outer ones reflexed, 
central ones erect, the innermost series consisting of the trans 
formed column developed into numerous petaliferous lobes 
bearing stamens on their margins. South Sea Islands. 

T¥ R.-S. magniflous (magnificent).* il. bright rosy-raagenta, 
shaded crimson, the base of each petal blotched chocolate. 

H. IL-s. subvlolaceus (partly violet).* JL bright rose-colour, 
lightly striped with violet, dark purple at the base of the 
divisions, double. 1885. An ornamental variety. 

3 I 
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Hibiscus — con tinued. 

H surattensis (Surat). fl. yellow, with a dark purple centre, 
about liin. across, axillary, solitary ; bracteoles having a 
spathulate appendage ; peduncles equalling the petioles. July 
to September. 1. orbicular, about I6111. in diameter, deeply and 
palmately three- to five-cleft. India, Ac., 1731. A weak-stemmed, 
stove, trailing plant, covered with soft hairs and with scattered 
prickles. (B. M. 1366 ; G. C. 1891, ix., p. 529, f. 105.) 

H. syrlac US. In addition to the varieties named in Vol. II., the 
following are worthy of recognition : Comte de Hainault, 
Lady Stanley, Lilacina Plena, and Painted Lady. 

H. tematUS (temate), of Cavanilles. A synonym of //. Trionum . 
H. venustus (charming).* fl. cream-yellow, about 3in. in 
diameter. 1. orbicular, about 17in. across, IoIkmI. Tahiti (?), 

, 1891. A handsome, tall, stove shrub, nearly allied to Li vuita- 
bilis. (B. M. 7183.) 

HICKORY PINE. See Finns Balfonriana. 

HXCORIAS. A synonym of Carya (which see). 

HID Ala GOA (after Hidalgo, a Mexican naturalist). 
Ord. Composite. A small genus (tliroo species) of green- 
house herbs or under-shrubs, natives of Brazil and Costa 
Rica. Thev are closoly allied to Dahlia and Coreopsis, 
but differ from both in habit, in the large fertile aohene 
of the ray flowers, and in the sterile disk flowers, the 
styles of which are entire or very shortly two-lobed. 
H. Wercklei, the only Bpecies introduced, should bo 
treated as a perennial ; it climbs by means of the long 
petioles, whiqn twist round objects of support. 

H. Wercklei (Carlo Werckle’s).* JL-head s solitary, 2iin. across ; 
ray florets about ten, bright scarlet above, dirty yellow beneath, 
three-toothed, spreading, oblong ; disk yellow ; peduncles 
axillaiy, solitary. July. 1. opposite, broadly ovate, pinnately 
tematisect, liin. to 2Ain. long, the teeth tipped with reddish- 
brown. Costa Rica, 1898. (B. M. 7684.) Syn. Childsia Wercklei. 

HIDE-BOUND. Another name for the condition 
known as Bark-bound (which see). 

HXERACIUM. Including Pilosella. To the species 
described on p. 143, Vol. II., the following should be 
added : 

EL maoulatmn (spotted), ft. -heads yellow, cymose ; florets 
toothed. Summer and autnmn. 1. ovate-lanceolate, strongly 
toothed, hairy, strongly speckled with black. Stem branched, 
many-leaved, h. lift. 

H. Villosum (villous).* Jl.-heads yellow, large, with glabrous 
rays. July. 1. membranous, silvery-glaucous, almost entire; 
upper cauline ones ovate or oblong, sub-amplexicaul ; radical 
ones oblong-sessile. Stems slightly branched, few -headed, leafy. 
h. 1ft. Germany, Switzerland, Ac. Plant white-villous, rather 
handsome. A good plant for withstanding drought. 

HIEROCHLOE. To the spocies described on p. 143, 
Vol. II., tho following should be added : 

H. reddens (scented), j l., panicle 6in. to lOin. long, nodding; 
branches capillary, slightly hairy, the lower ones 2in. to 3in. 
long. 1. flat, quite smooth or slightly scabrid ; ligule broad, 
membranous. Culms denselytufted, 2ft. to 3ft. nigh. Tas- 
mania, Ac. (in wet places), 1882. 

HIGGINSXA (of Blnme). A synonym of Petunga 
(which see). 

HIG TAPER. 8ee Verbascum Thapsua. 

HXLLEBRANDXA (named in honour of Dr. Hille- 
brand, a botanist at Hawaii, who sent dried specimens 
of the plant to Kew in 1865). Ord. Begoniacex. A 
monotypic genus. The species is a tall, branched, suc- 
culent, stove herb, everywhere sparsely clothed with 
long, reddish hairs. For culture, see Begonia. 

H. sandwlcensis (Sandwich Isles), fl. white, tinged rose, or 
more or less rosy, about £in. in diameter, the females bi- 
bracteolate ; sepals five, ovate, sub-acute, the outer ones rather 
larger ; petals five, spathulate, concave, membranous ; stamens 
many, free ; peduncles 6in. to 12in. long, dichotoinously branch- 
ing. and bearing bisexual cymes. May. 1. 4in. to *8in. long 
ami broad, obliquely rounded and deeply cordate, with a very 
narrow sinus, and overlapping Iwsal lobes, h. 3ft. to 4ft. 
Sandwich Isles, 1886. (B. M. 6953.) 

HILL GOOSEBERRY. See Rhodomyrtus 
tomentosa. 

HILLIA. To the species described on p. 144, Vol. II., 
the following should be added : 

H. to t rand r a (four-anthered). fl., corolla tube lin. to liin. 
long, the four lobes ronndish-obovate, one-third or one-quarter 
as long as the tube. June. /. obovate or spathulate-lanceolate, 
cuiieate at base, rounded at apex, liin. to 2iin. long. Roots 
bearing small tubers, h. 3ft. to 4ft. Jamaica, 1793. (B. M. 


HIMANTOGLOBSUM. Included under Orchis 

(which see). 

HXMANTOFHYLLUM. See Olivia and Imanto- 
pbyUnxn. 

KIMATANTHU8. A synonym of Plumeria (which 

see). 

HIP. A common name for the frnit of a Rose. 

HIFFEASTRUM. Knight’s Star. Including 
Habranthus and Phycella. J. G. Baker limits the 
number of species to thirty -eight. Flowers nsnally 
bright red or whitish ; perianth -tube often furnished with 
minute scales or a distinct neck at the throat ; stamens 
inserted at the throat of the tube, more or loss declinate. 
Leaves linear or lorate. Rootstock a bulb with 
membranous tunics. Many plantB formerly olassed under 
Amaryllis are now known as Hippeastrams. 



Fig. 446. Hybrid Hippeastrum. 


So great has been the advance made by florists with 
the lovely hybrids belonging to this genus (Fig. 446) that 
tho time-honoured species are now rolegated to the back- 
ground. Not only are the flowers themselvos more diver- 
sified as to colour, but the foliage is far stronger than 
in the older kinds. Coming, as the flowers do, at a dull 
season of the year, thev are mnch in request as pot- 
plants for table and other indoor decoration, especially, 
too, as being of excellent substance they last a long time 
in perfection. 

To the species described on p. 145, Vol. II., the follow- 
ing should be added. They require stove treatment. 

H. advenum (foreign). fl. yellow or red, horizontal or 
ascending, liin. to 2in. long ; segments lin. broad ; umbel two- 
to six-flowered ; peduncle 6in. to 12in. long. December and 
January. 1. linear, lft. long, glaucous-green. Bulb liin. in 
diameter. Chili. Syns. Amaryllis advrna (B. M. 1125; B. R* 
849), Eustephia Macleanica (Ref. B. 332). 

H. a. pallidum (pale). The correct name of H. miniatum. 

H. ambiguum is a form of II. solandrijlorurn. 

H. Androanum (Andre’s).* fl. pale red. striated with dark 
red, four to six in an umbel ; spathe pink ; perianth 4in. long, 
with a short tube ; scape lft. to lift. long. 1. lorate, appearing 
after the flpwers. Cordilleras and Colombia, about 1876. Syn. 
Amaryllis Andreana (of gardens). 

H. Arechavalet® (Mme. Arechavalet’s). fl. three in an 
umbel ; perianth white, banded with crimson, 4in. long, 2jin. 
broad ; scape 2ft. high. Monte Video, 1898. Ibis is very near 
A. vittatum, only (linering in having the margins of the perianth 
segments plain. 
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Hippeastrum— confirmed. I Hlppe&strum — continued. 


H. Bagnoldl (Bagnold’s). fi. yellow, tinged with red, erect or 
nearly so, IJin. to 2in. long; tube very short; segments £in. 
broad ; umbel four- to six-flowered ; peduncle lit. long. 1. 
linear, glaucous, lft. long. Bulb 2in. in diameter, the tunics 
nearly black. Coquimbo. Syn. Habranthus Bagnoldi (B. R. 
1396). 

H. B. panotatnm (dotted), fi., perianth drooping, the tube 
green, the segments milky-white, w ith copious small, red dots, 
spreading, revolute at apex. Chili, 1885. Syn. Habranthus 
punctatus (R. G. 1163, f. 3). 

H. bicolor (two-coloured), fi. bright red, passing to yellowish- 
green towards the base, ascending, narrowly funnel-shaped ; 
umbel four- to nine-flowered; peduncle slender, lft. to lift, 
long. October. 1. about four, contemporary with the flowers, 
linear, obtuse, lift, to 2ft. long. Bulb globose, 2in. in diameter. 
Chili. Syns. Amaryllis cyrtanthoides (B. M. 23991 A. ignea 
(B. R. 809), PhyceUa bifiora (B. ft. 1943). 

H. b. magnified (magnificent). fi., perianth limb 3in. long. 

H. blfidum (bifid), fi. bright red, erect or nearly so, about 2in. 
long ; tube very short ; segments obtuse, Jin. broad ; umbel 
three- to six-flowered ; peduncle lft. long. March. 1. two or 
three, linear, slightly glaucous, lft. long, produced after the 
flowers. Bulb liin. in diameter. Buenos Avres, 1825. Syns. 
Habranthus angustus (B. M. 2639) H. bifidus (B. M. 2599), 

H. intermedins (B. R. 1148), H. kermesinus (B. R. 1638). 

H. braohyandmm (short-anthered)* fi. pale pink, deep 
blackish-red at the base of the segments, nearly erect. 3iin. 
long ; tube short, funnel-shaped ; segments acute, iin. Droad ; 
stamens less than lin. long; umbel one-flowered; peduncle 
slender, lft. long. South Brazil, 1890. (B. M. 7344.) 

H. brasllionse (Brazilian). A garden synonym of H. rutVum 
fulgidum. 

H. calyptratum (culyptrate). fi. pale yellow, reticulated with 
green ; tube Jin. long ; limb 4in. long, the segments oblong- 
unguiculate, acute, liin. to liin. broad ; umbel two- or three- | 
flowered ; peduncle 2ft. long. May. 1. five or six, lorate, acute, 
bright green, lift, to 2ft. long. 2in. broad. Bulb 3in. in 
diameter. Brazil, 1816. SYN. Amaryllis calyptrata (L. B. C. ' 
864). 

H. Cybister (Cybister). Tumbler Sprokelia. The correct name 
of Sprekslia Cybister (F. d. S. 455-6) 

H. equestre splendens (splendid).* fi. larger than in the 
type, and having broader perianth segments. 1896. (R. II. 1895, 
p. 577.) 

H. e. Wolteri (Wolter’s). fi. of a beautiful cinnaliar-red or 
scarlet, 5in. to 6in. in diameter. Costa Rica, 1895. (R. G. 

1895, p. 20, f. 49, under name of //. Wolteri.) 

H. fulgidum (bright). A form of H. rutilum. 

H. Leopold! (King of the Belgians’), fi., tube short; limb 
very regular, 5in. long, 6in. to 7in. across, the segments 2in. 
broad, white towards the tip, bright red in the middle, with 
a bifid white keel in the lower half of the red, and a large, 
greenish-white throat ; peduncle stout. 1. lorate, lift, to 2ft. 
long. Bulb 2in. to 3in. in diameter. Andes of Peru, 1869. 

(F. M., t. 475-6.) Syn. Amaryllis Leopoldi ((}. C. 1870, p. 733, 
f. 140). 

H. Mueaserlannm (Mucsser's). fi., perianth segments salmon- 
colour, tinted with rose, narrow. Brazil, 1896. This species 
Is nearly allied to //. aulicum. (I. II. 1896, p. 376, t. 72.) 

H. phyoolloldes (Phycella-like). fi. bright red, with a yel- 
lowish centre, erect ; perianth tube Jin. long ; segments ob- 
lanceolate ; scape 6in. to 12in. long, three- to six-flowered. 

I. three or four, long-linear, glaucous, appearing with the 
flowers. Chilian Andes. 1830. SYN. Habranthus phycelloidts 
(B. R. 1417). 

H. prooemm (tall), fi. lilac, four to twelve in an umbel; 
tune very short; limb 5in. to 6in. long, the segments less 
than lin. broad ; peduncle lft. to lift, long, ancipitous, lin. to 
liin. in diameter. Winter. 1. about a dozen, distichous, 
falcate, ensifonn, 2ft. to 3ft. long, liin. to 2in. broad. Bulb 
large, with a long neck. South Brazil, 1863. A very distinct 
species. SYNS.' Amaryllis procera (F. d. S. 2077-8), A. Rayneri 
(B. M. 5883). 

H. palvemlentnm. The correct name is //. rutilum acu- 
minatum. 

H. pyrroobroum is merely a variety of 11. equestre. 

H. Begins* (Queen s).* Mexican Lily. fi. two to four in an 
umbel ; tube iin. to iin. long : throat having a large, greenish- 
white star ; limb bright red, 4in. to 5in. long, the segments 
lin. to lfin. broad. May. /. fully developed after the flowers, 
2ft. long, lAin. broad. Bulb 2in. to 3in. in diameter. Mexico 
and the West Indies, 1725. Syn. Amaryllis Regincs (B. M. 
453). 

H. rutilum (red).* fi. two to four in an umbel; tube green, 
Jin. long ; limb 3in. to 4in. long, the segments bright crimson, 
with a green keel extending half-way up, Jin. to lin. broad, 
filaments red ; peduncle lft. long. 1. six to eight, lorate, lft. 
long. Bulb 2in. to 3in. in diameter. South Brazil, 1810. Syn. 
Amaryllis rtUila (B. R. t. 23 ; L. B. C. 1449). 


H. r. acuminatum (taper-pointed). The correct name of 

H. pulverulentum. 

H. r. fulgidum (bright).* The correct name of H. tub- 
barbatum. Syn. H. brasiliense (of gardens). 

H. sub-bar batam. The correct name is H. rutilum fulgidum. 
H. Wolteri (Wolter’s). A variety of H. equestre. 

The following list of hybrids include kinds which are 
sure to give satisfaction : 

Alfred Henderson, crimson-scarlet, maroon centre ; Aspasia, 
white, feathered with scarlet, and elegantly banded; Bee- 
thoven, light orange, veined white; Conqueror, crimson- 
scarlet, large; Eclipse, white, striped scarlet; Eldorado, 
orange-scarlet, with dark veinings ; Empress of India, scarlet, 
with white rays ; Figaro, crimson, with grey eye ; Major 
Wilson, bright scarlet ; Matchbox* white, veined orange- 
scarlet, barred white; Miss Amalie, white, blotched and 
veined rosy-pink ; Southey, scarlet, rayed white and green ; 
The Vigil, white, with red markings. 

HXPPION. A synonym of Enicostema (which see). 

HXFPOBROMA. Included under Isotoma (which 
see). 

HIPPOCASTANUM. A synonym of JEsculus 

(which see). 

HIPPOGLOSSUM (of Breda). A synonym of 

Cirrhopetalum (which see). 

HIPPOGLOSSUM (of Hartmann). A synonym of 
Mertensia (which see). 

HIPPOPHAE. The species formerly known as 
H. argentea and H. canadensis arc now classed under 

Shepuerdia. 

HIPTAGE (from hipiamai , to fly ; in reference to 
tho threo-winged samara;). Syns. Giertnera (of Fchreber), 
Molina. Ord. Mulpighiacea >. A small genus (about four 
species) of stove, climbing shrubs, found in tropical Asia. 
Flowers white, fragrant, in terminal and axillary, some- 
times compound racemes ; calyx five-parted ; petals 
clawed ; peduncles erect : stamens ten, doclinate. Leaves 
opposite, coriaceous, entire, petiolate, glandless ; stipules 
wanting. The species thrive in a compost of peat and 
loam, and may be increased by cuttings. 

H. Madablota (native name). The correct name of Gcertnera 
racemosa. 

H. obtusifolia (obtuse-leaved). The correct name of Gcertnera 
obtusifolia. 

HIBJEA (named in honour of De la Hire, a French 
botanist). Ord. Malpighiaceie. A genus embracing about 
fifty species of stovo shrubs, often climbing, natives of 
tropical America. Flowers small. Leaves entire. Several 
of the species have been introduced, but it is doubtful 
if any are now in cnltivation. 

HIRCULUS. Included under Saxifraga (which 

see). 


HOAREA. Included under Pelargonium (which 
see), the correct name of H. atra being P. hirmtum 
melananthum. 



Fio. 447. Sproughton noR. 


HOES AND HOEING. The Hoe illustrated at 
Fig. 447 is a really improved Dntch Hoe, as it is worked 
in the same way with the advantage that, having a 
double edge, it may be effectively moved either back- 
wards or forwards. When the person using the Hoe is 
standing up, the flat of tho blade lies on the surface of 
the ground, and is easily moved backwards or forwards 
without bending the back. Another advantage is that 
the Hoe is self -cleaning, i.e., does not clog with soil if it 
is damp, and works itself bright quickly, doing its work 
expeditiously and well. If it is desired to remove an^r 
large or noxious weed by the roots, the pointed end is 
very handy for that purpose. 
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EOFTMAITNIA. To the species described on p. 147, 
VoL II., the following should be added : 

H. pheenloopoda (purple-footed). it. inconspicuous. 1. ovate- 
oblong, acute, dark green above, violet-red on the under- 
surface. Central America (?), 1898. 


HOFFMANSEGGIA (named in honour of J. F. Hoff- 
mansegg). Ord. Legumxnosse. A genus embracing about 
fourteen species of dwarf, mostly stove herbs or under- 
shrubs ; two are South African and the rest American. 
They are very closely allied to Caesalpinia. Two of the 
species have been introduced, but it is doubtful if they are 
still in cultivation. 


HOG HUT. See Cary a porcina. 

HOXENBERGIA. This genus is inoluded under 
JBohmea (which see). 

H. eapitata (headed). A synonym of Mchrnta exsudan*. 

B. erythrostsohys (red-spiked). A synonym of AZchmca 

glomerata. 

H. Legrelllana (Legrell’s). A synonym of Ortgxerta Legrelleana. 

EOLABBEENA (from kotos, entire, and arrhen, a 
male ; in allusion to the anthers). Ord. Apocynacex. A 
genus embracing seven or eight species of stove trees or 
shrubs, found in tropical Asia and Africa, and allied to 
Tabermemontana. Flowers white, cymose. Leaves 
opposite, membranous. H. antidyeenlerica (Stub. H. villosa, 
Vhonemorpha antidysenterica ) has been introduced, but is 
not in general cultivation. 

HOLBCELLIA. This genus is monotypic, H. acuminata 
being now regarded as merely a variety of H. latxfolia 
(with which species Stauntonxa latxfolia is synonymous). 

HOLCOCHL2BNA. Included under Fellsea (which 
see). 

HOLLY, AMERICAN. See Ilex quercifolia. 

HOLLYHOCK. In certain positions in the garden 
no other flower is so effective as the Hollyhock, hut it 
has not been so popular in recent years as it used to be, 
because of the difficulty in cultivating the plants owing to 
the disease. If clean plants can be obtained, say, in the 
autumn, they should be wintered in frames, and the pots 
plunged to the rims in cocoa-nut fibre or similar material. 
They are usually wintered in small-sized flower-pots, and 
in the spring repotted in 5in. and 6in. size. In April they 
may be planted out where they are to flower. The 
Hollyhock is a very gross-feeding plant, and requires 
a rich, deep soil. The ground ought always to be well 
trenched and manured during the winter, when it is usually 
in good condition at planting time in the Bpring. 

It is a good thing when putting out the plants to have 
at hand a barrow-load of good prepared oomposh such as 
is used in the potting-shed : a little of it should be 
placed around the ball of the roots as the plants are 
turned out of the pots ; this gives them a good start. A 
stout stick, standing some 6ft. out of the ground, will be 
required, and it is best to put the sticks into the ground 
at once, and plant the Hollyhocks up to them, fastening 
the stems to them at the same time. The plants soon 
start into rapid growth, and must be fastened to the 
sticks as growth progresses. As soon as dry weather 
sets in, the plants should be freely watered, and some 
decayed manure placed around the base to prevent nndae 
evaporation. 

Some cultivators remove the lateral growths, so that 
the centre spike may be of splendid quality. Such 
growths are furnishea both witn eyes containing leaf- 
buds, and with flower-buds. The leaf-buds, if cut out 
and inserted in small pots in sandy soil, will produce 
nice young plants. They should be treated much as 
vine eyes are. The small pots should be plunged in a 
spent hot-bed, when the bua will, in a week or ten days, 
come through the soil. Great care must be taken in 
watering them at this stage, as they have considerable 
tendency to rot off ; but as tne plants advance in growth 
and form roots, they should be potted on into large 
“ sixties,” and in these they will pass the winter, but 
must be potted on in the early spring months. 

Hollyhocks are also propagated in the spring by root- 
grafting, and by cuttings from growths obtained from 
the old b tools. To obtain these the old plants should be 
lifted out of the ground in October, and planted in 
flower-pots from 6in. to 8in. in diameter ; there is no 
need to over-pot them. The plants may either be 


Hollyhock — continued. 

wintered in a garden-frame or in a cool greenhouse, and 
in February or March the cuttings will be ready. Each 
one should be taken with a sharp knife close to the main 
stem of the plant, and potted in “ thumbs’* in sandy soil. 
If the soil is moist, and the cuttings are placed in the 

E ropagating-frame of a forcing-house, they will require 
ttle or no water until roots are formed, and an over- 
supply of water mi^ht cause most of them to rot off at 
the base. They wall Boon start into growth if they do 
well, and must, of course, be inured to a more airy place 
as soon as possible. 

Boot-grafting is merely the process of tying the shoot 
to a bit of Hollyhock root, after cutting the growth and 
the root much in the same way as ordinary whip-grafting 
of fruit-trees. Growths should be planted in small 
flower-pots, deep enough to leave the point of union just 
above the surface. These spring-propagated plants will 
flower rather later than those struck from eyes or in 
any other way in the autumn. 

Propagation from seed is much the easiest way to raise 
a stock of Hollyhocks, and, of course, it is always best 
to save the Beed from the very best varieties. Such 

S lants should also be cross -fertilised, for if this is not 
one the seedlings produce flowers differing very little 
from the parent plant, most of them inferior in quality, 
but some equally good, and very few of them better. If 
the Beed is sown Boon after it is gathered and dried, and 
the plants are preserved through the winter in garden- 
frames, they wul flower strongly the following season; 
but if the seed is obtained during the winter, it is as 
well to sow it in May or June, planting the seedlings, 
when strong enough, where they are to flower. Seedlings 
when planted out require exactly the same treatment as 
the named varieties. 

In hot, dry seasons, the leaves of Hollyhocks become 
much damaged by Bed Spider, which attacks the under- 
sides of the leaves. The best way to destroy it is to 
syringe freely. This may be done frequently by the use 
of clean rain-water, and the mechanical action of the 
water will dislodge the pest. Tobacco-water effectually 
destroys it. 

Varieties. Several fine additiohs to the list of named 
varieties of Hollyhocks have been made within recent 
years. Some of the best are as follow : 

Doubles. Aletha Smith, pink, sometimes tinted with buff ; 
Alfred Chater, rose mottled, good form ; Apollon, cherry- 
rose; Aquila, deep purple; Beauty, rosy-lilac; Black 
Knight, very dark maroon ; Crimson King, bright crimson ; 
Crimson Queen, deep crimson (one of the best); Deli- 
catissima, cream, on a darker ground ; Euclid, deep yellow, 
tinged bronze; Exultim, blackish-maroon ; James Allen, 
deep claret ; Mary Bamsay. flesh pink ; Mulberry Gem, 
redaish-mnl berry ; Ovid, bright cerise ; Purple Prince, rich 
purple ; Queen op the Whites ; Vaquero, primrose ; 
Walden Primrose, light primrose, with chocolate base. 

Singles. Athelstane, dark claret ; Langport Rival, crimson, 
with wavy petals; Marjory, deep claret; Parret Pride, soft 
puce, with rose-coloured centre ; Sulphur Queen, pale 
yellow; Wearne Wyche, white, with pink centre. 

HOLLYHOCK FUNGUS ( Puccinia malvacearum). 
In addition to tho preventive measures suggested in 
Vol. II., p. 149, weak Bordeaux Mixture should be 
Rprayed upon the diseased plants. Condy’s Fluid, used 
in the proportion of 2 gills to -each $ gallon of water, has 
proved very effectual. All dead and decaying leaves 
should be collected and burned. 

HOLLY-LEAF FLY ( Phytomyza ilids). This pest 
is far more debilitating to Hollies than is generally 
supposed, as in bad attacks the leaves are shed in quanti- 
ties. When this is the case the oast foliage should be 
collected and burned, and jost prior to the appearanee of 
the perfect insects next season tne trees should he syringed 
with a solution of soft soap and quassia. 

HOLOSCHCENUS. Included under Scirpus (which 
see). 

HOLOTHRIX (from holos, whole, and fhrta?, hair; 
in reference to the stem being covered with hairs). Ord. 
Orchidea . A germs embracing about eighteen species of 
stove or greenhouse, terrestrial Orchids, natives of 
tropical ana South Africa and Madagascar. Flowers 
small, in slender, usually second spikes : sepals some- 
times hairy ; petals entire or variously divided at apex ; 
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Holothrlx — continued . 

lip erect or spreading, divided at apex into from three 
to many segments, produced at base into a spur ; scapes 
slender, usually hairy, and without sheaths. Leaves one 
or two, sessile, ovate or orbicular-reniform, radical. Two 
of the species have been introduced. They thrive in 
a mixture of peat, sphagnum, and charcoal, and require 
the temperature of a warm greenhouse. 

H. Llndley&na (Lindley’s).* Jl. white, racemose; scape 
slender ; lip five-lobed, with an inrolled spur. I. ovate, 
spreading on the anround. South Africa, 1888. A pretty little 
Orchid. (G. C. 1888, iii., p. 364, f. 56.) 

H. orthooeras (straight-spurred). Jl. white, striped with 

« , numerous; scape purple, erect, 6in. long. 1. ovate, 
ng, green, with grey reticulations. South Africa, 1897. 

(B. M. 7523.) 

HOLT HEBB. See Verbena officinalis. 

HOLT THISTLE. 8ee Silybum Marlannm. 

HOMALANTHUS. Stns. Duania , Omalanthus. 
Including Dibrachion (of Regel). To the species de- 
scribed on p. 149, Vol. II., the following should be 
added : 


H. gigantens (gigantic). /I., female pedicels becoming very 
long, nearly thnce exceeding the rigid brae tea te males. 
1. densely pubescent beneath. Otherwise resembling 
H. LeschenatUtianwf. Java, 1866. Syns. Carumbium gigan- 
tevm, Dibrachion peltatum (R. G. 1866, p. 100, t. 504). 

H. Leaohenaultlanua (Leechenault's). The correct name of 
JET. populifotiu s. 


HOMALIUM (from homalos , even, consistent; the 
stamens in some of the species are regularly divided 
into fasoicles). Including Astranthus. Obd. Samydaceae. 
A genus embracing about thirty species of stove trees or 
shrubs, natives of Asia, Africa, and North Australia. 
One or two of them have been introduced, but they are 
probably not now seen outside botanical collections. 

HOMALOMENA. Syn. Zantede8chia (of Sprengel), 
in part. Cbamsscladon (which see) is included in tins 
genus by Sir J. D. Hooker, in the “Flora of British 
India.” Flowers borne on an inappendiculate spadix, 
which is included in the spathe and often snortly 
stipitate, the male inflorescence cylindrical or fusiform, 
the female shorter and narrower ; spathe straight, 
cylindrical or convolute below, the lamina convolute or 
gaping, acuminate. Leaves ovate- or triangular-cordate 
or lanoeolate ; jpetioles often elongated and long-sheathing. 
To the species described on p. 149, Vol. II., the 
following should be added : 

H. Insignia ( remarkable).* Jl., spathe green, 3iin. to 4in. long, 
obtusely keeled at back, the apex compressed -rostrate ; spadix 
white. 3in. long. 1. 1ft. long, 6in. broad, elliptic-oblong, obtuse 
and shortly mucronate, rounded at base, green above, suffused 

R beneath ; petioles fuscous-purple, channelled, 3in. to 
ng, sheathed to the middle. Borneo, 1885. (L H. 1885, 
t. 560.) 

H. rnbesoena is the correct name of H. rubra. 

TL Siesmeyerlana (Siesmeyer's). Jl., spathe purplish-red 
outside, white within, the tube and limb indistinguishable; 
peduncle purplish-red. L slightly sagittate, the veins, midrib, 
and margin beneath tinted red; petioles purplish-red, long, 
glabrous. Malaya, 1885. 


HOMALOPETALUM (from homalos , flat, and 
p etalon, a petal ; the middle petal [lip] is like the lateral 
ones). Obd. Orchidese. A monotypio genus. The species 
is a tiny, stove Orchid, allied to Tetramlcra (which see 
for culture). 

H. Jamaioense (Jamaica). Jl. solitary on peduncles lin. long; 
segments $in. long, linear. 1. ovate, £in. long. Pseudo-bulbs 
lin. long. Rhizomes creeping. Jamaica, 1896. 


HOMERIA. Six species are included in this genus. 
Perianth segments free to the base, oonnivent in a cup, 
then spreading ; filaments united in a cylindrical tube ; 
spathes cylindrical, few-flowered. Leaf (usually) solitary, 
overtopping the flowers. To the species described on 
p. 149, Vol. II., the following should be added : 

H. anrantiaoa is a variety of U. collina. 

H. collina mlnlata (scarlet). Jl. of a tawny red with a yellow 
centre; scape 12in. to 20in. high, bearing several fascicles of 
flowers. L one or two, rigid, linear, without any central band. 
(8. B. F. G. 152.) Syn. Morcea miniata (A. B. R. 404). 

H. ©. odirolenca (yellowish-white). Jl. of a pale yellow. 

(B. M. 1103, under name of H. ochroleuca.) 

H. flexnou (bending). A synonym of Hexaglottis longifolia. 


HOMOGTNE ALFXNA. Petasites alpina is 
synonymous with this species. 

HOMOFTERA. See Insects. 

HOMOS. In Greek compound words this term means 
similar ; e.g., Homocarpous, having fruits all of one kind. 

HONCKENY A PEPLOIDES. A synonym of 

Aren&ria peploides (which see). 

HONDE ESSEN. A synonym of P&deria (which 
see). 

HONET AGARIC. This very conspicuous fungus, 
known scientifically as Agaricus melleus and Armillaria 
mellea , may be found upon many orchard trees as 
well as upon Conifers in large numbers in August and 
later, and is responsible for the disease known as Tree- 
Root Rot. It grows alike as a saprophyte and as a 
parasite, and the clusters of pale yellow sporophores, 
or mushrooms, are very familiar. It is a most destructive 
fungus to trees on which it finds lodgment. Indeed, the 
only compensating influence that the fruit-grower has 
in connection with the pest, is that the mushrooms 
are edible, if of somewhat peculiar flavour. Care 
should be taken that trees do not receive exterr al 
injury, as when this is the case the spores which are 
distributed when ripe find a congenial resting-place and 
start the trouble in what was previously a non-infected 
area ; or, again, the fungus may gain access by means of 
black, stringlike mycelium spreading from the roots and 
eventually working between the bark and the wood. Jf 
the bark be damaged the wood should be coated with tar 
at once. 

It is practically useless adopting remedial measures when 
once a tree is attacked, and the endeavour must rather be 
to prevent, as far as possible, the spread of the trouble. 
Hartig, in his “ Diseases of Trees,” recommends digging 
narrow trenches some distance from the trunk, and thus 
preventing the extension by means of the mycelium 
already referred to. Where old tree-stumps have been 
allowed to remaim and the sporophores are growing 
thereon, they should be collected before the spores can 
be distributed, and either eaten or burnt. Further, the 
stumps should be removed. On no account should the 
“toadstools,” as they are frequently termed, be kioked 
off the trees, as is frequently done. See also Pinna — 
Fungi, where the pest is illustrated. 

HONET FLOWER, CAPE. See Protea melll- 
fera. 

HONET GARLIC. See N ect arosoordnm. 

HONEYSUCKLE, BUSH. See Diervilla. 

HONEYSUCKLE, JAMAICA. See Paaaiflora 
laurlfolia. 

HOOP ASH. See Celtis craaaifolla. 

HOOP WITHY. See Rivina. 

HOP AND PLUM APHIS ( Phorodon humuli). See 
Aphides and Phorodon. 

HOP-DOG. See Tnssook Moths. 

HOPE A. Included under Symplocos (which see). 

HOPXIRXIA (of Sprengel). A synonym of Salmea 
(which see). 

HOPLOCAMPA TESTUDINEA. See Apple 
Bawfly. 

HOPLOPHTTUM. Included under JEchmea 
(which see). 

HOP-TREE. See Ptelea trifoUata. 

HORMIDIUM (from hormos , a necklace ; in allusion 
to the small pseudo-bulbs clustered at the sides of the 
rhizome). Obd. Orchidese. A genua embracing about seven 
species of dwarf, stove, tropical American, epiphytal 
Orchids, formerly included under Epidendnun (which see 
for culture). Flowers variously disposed ; lateral sepals 
broader ; petals like the dorsal sepal or very narrow ; lip 
broadly connate with the base of the short column. 
Leaves small, coriaceous or slightly fleshy. JET. unijlomm 
(Syn. H. pygmseum) and H. Sophronitis have been intro- 
duced, but it is doubtful if they are still in cultivation. 
H. bioornutum (two-horned). A synonym of Diacrium 

bicomutum. 

HORNED RAMPION. 8ee Phyteuma. 
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HOBNEMANNIA MABTINICENSIB The 

correct name of Vaccinium Imrayl (which see). 

HOBNEMANNIA (of Bentham). Included under 
Sibthorpia (which see). 

HOBNET ( Vespa Crabro). This, the largest of British 
Wasps, occasionally gives trouble to the gardener, as the 
insect shows a partiality for ripe fruit and especially 
Grapes. In collecting, too, material for its nest, the bark 
of several trees is laid under contribution. Against this, 
however, must be set off its utility in destroying 
noxious insects like Aphides, Scales, and the larvae of 
undesirable Moths. In neighbourhoods where Hornets are 
found, a bottle of sweetened liquid hung up in the trees or 
in the fruit-house will prove attractive to the insects, 
which are far from common. See Wasps, Vol. IV. 

HOBNET FLY (Asilus crabroniformis). A large 
dipterous insect, belonging to the Asilidm , sometimes 
known as Bobber Flies and Hawk Flies. Their chief 
characteristics aro : Head short and broad, eyes convex ; 
mouth prolonged into a short, homy beak : antennae three - 
jointed, variable ; palpi small ; legs stout and strong, 
with usually large feet and thick, blunt claws ; hind-body 
long and tapering ; wings large and powerful. All the 
family Asilidm are exceedingly voracious insects, capturing 
their prey alive, and then (Driving the homy beak into the 
victim, which may consist of anything from small Moths 
and Wasps to the fierce Tiger Beetles and the giant 
Dragonflies. Tho larvaa live in the soil, and subsist 
largely upon beetles. 

A. crabroniformis is a strikingly bold insect, and on 
account of its hairy covering and yellow-and-black dress 
it might at a superficial glance pass for a Hornet or even 
a Bee. This insect is found in many parts of England, 
especially near the coast, where wo have seen it hawking 
in gardens for prey. In Sark it is very common. The 
insects are extremely useful to the gardener and farmer, 
and should never be killed. They are harmless to man 
despite their formidable appearance. 

HOB8E CHESTNUT, SMOOTH-FRUITED 
See Pavla. 

HOBSE GENTIAN. See Triosteum. 

HOB8E MANURE. The droppings of horses are 
richer in nitrogen than those of either cows or pigs, but 
not so rich as those of sheep ; they have a somewhat 
denser texture, and cohere but loosely. For this reason 
they are readily distributed through the soil, and quickly 
decay ; hence the nutrient eloments become rapidly fit 
for absorption and assimilation by plants. The solid 
excrements of horses aro less lasting than those whose 
action is slower. 

HOBSESHOE GERANIUM. See Pelargonium 
■onale. 

HOB8E THISTLE. See Cnicus. 

HOBT. See Hortensi*. 

HOBTA. A synonym of Clavija (which see). 

HOBTEN8I8 OPULOIDES A synonym of 
Hydrangea Hortensia (which see). 

HORTICULTURE. The science of Gardening 

(which see). 

HOSE-IN-HOSE. A term employed when the calyx 
of a gamopetalous flower partakes of tho form of tho 
corolla, or when the corolla consists of two parts or 
whorls — a condition often found in the Primrose. 

HOST-PLANT. One which supports a parasite. 

HOTEIA. A synonym of Astilbe (which see). 

HOTTENTOT’S HEAD. See Stangeria para- 
doxa. 

HOULLETIA. To the species, Ac., described on 
pp. 153-4, Yol. II., the following should be added : 

H. Landsbergl (Landsberg’s). jt. fleshy. 3in. across ; sepals 

orange, with small red spots ; petals smaller and notched ; lip 

white, tinged with purple, narrow, with four horn-like lobes ; 

J >edunele purplish, stout, 4in. long. September. 1. 12in. long, 
in. broad, strongly ribbed. Pseudo-bulbs lin. long. Costa 
Rica, 1891. Intermediate house. (B. M. 7362.) 

H. Lowiana (Low's), ft. yellowish-white to cream-colour, with 
some deeper sulphur-yellow at the base of the lateral wings of 


HouUetia — continued. 

the hypochil, nearly os large as a crown piece, ivory-like in 
substance ; peduncles usually bent forward or sideways, one- 
to three-flowered. 1. cuneate-oblong-lanceolate, acute, plaited, 
unequal. Pseudo-bulbs short-pyriform, with some longitudinal 
wrinkles, two-leaved. Colombia, 1874. 

H. odoratlssima x&ntbina (yellow).* sepals and petals 
orange-yellow, the lip sulphur and white. 1884. A hanusome 
variety. 

HOUSE FUNGUS. A popular name sometimes em- 
ployed for the destructive Merullus lacrymans (which 
see). 

HOU8TONTA. H. purpurea is the correct name of 
H. longifolia. U. serpyllifolia (of B. M.) is probably a 
form of H. cmrvXea. 

XL cnralsa alba (white). A white-flowered variety of the type. 

HOVEA. Including Ployiolobium. Platychilum, and 
Poiretia (of Smith), if. Celsi is the correct name of 
H. elliptica. 



Fig. 448. Howea Belmorf.anjl 


HOWE A. Though this genus of Palms boasts but two 
species, H. Belmorenna (Fig. 448) and H. Forsteriana , they 
are both so attractive that they should bo represented even 
if only as room plants, for which the latter is preferable. 
Both are very popular species with the trade. 

HOYA. Including Plocostemma. To the species 
described on pp. 155-6, Vol. II., the following should be 
addod : 

H. gonolobioidea (Gonolobus-like). It. brownish, rotate, with 
ovate, obtuse lobes, umbellate ; peduncles hispid. 1. membranous, 
cordate-ovate, acuminate, hairy on both siacs. Stem fulvous- 
hispid, climbing. India (7), 1884. A distinct plant. 

H. Grifflthll (Dr. W. Griffith’s).* ft. externally pale and rather 
dull ro9e-red, with yellowish edges, paler and yellowish within, 
with three faint pink stripes on each segment, lin. to l}in. in 
diameter, numerous, umbellate on a stout peduncle, lin. to l£in. 
long. J uly. 1. in distant pairs, 4in. to lOin. long, very shortly 
petiolate, elliptic or oblong-lanceolate or oblanceolate. Stem 
flexuous, climbing. Eastern Bengal, 1885. (B. M. 6877.) A fine 
species. 

H. laalantha (woolly-flowered), ft. yellow; corolla reflexed, 
densely stupose within at base ; umbels very long-pedunculate, 
terminal. July. 1. ovate, shortly cuspidate, obsoletely veined. 
Borneo. 1858. (B. M. 5081, under name of Plocostemma 

lasiantnum.) 

H. Lauterbaohii (Lauterbach’s). ft. dark brownish-red on 
the outer surface, emerald-green on the inner, large, and, as 
well as the leaves and stems, hairy. 1896. 
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H. linearis sikkimensis (Sikkim), Jl. waxy-white, pen- 
tagonally flve-lobed, nearly Ain. in diameter, in terminal, ten- to 
thirteen-flowered umbels. 1. soft, fleshy, terete, hairy. Stems 
weak and flaccid, pendulous, slender, softly nairy. Sikkim, 
1833. A good basket plant. (B. M, 6682; G. C. n. s., xx., 
pp. 8-9.) 

H. longifolia Shepbertfi (long-leaved, Shepherd’s).* The 
correct name of U. Shephrrdi. (G. C. n. s., xxiv., p. 616.) 

H. Shepherd! is a form of //. longifolia. 

H. trlnervis is a form of II. Pottxii. 

B Tiri diflora (green-flowered), Jl. green ; corolla Ain. in 
diameter, cup-shaped, the lobes triangular; umbels drooping, 
very many-flowered ; peduncles lin. to 3in. long. fr. covered 
with rusty dust. 1. ovate, sub-orbicular, or cordate, acuminate, 
3in. to 6in. long ; petioles lin. to 3in. long. India. The correct 
name of this plant is Dregca volubilis. 

HUDSONIA. H. Nuttallii is synonymous with 
II. ericoides. 

i 

HUEGELIA (of Rcichonbach). A synonym of j 
Trachymene (which see). 

HUERNXA. Several species have recently been 
discovered in tropical Africa. To those described on 
p. 156, Vol. II., the following should be added : 

E. afcpera (rough). JL few in a sessile cyme ; sepals greenish 
or purple, linear-subulate, spreading; corolla purple, nearly 
lin. in diameter and as long, campanulate. the lobes very short, 
broadly triangular, acute ; column very snort ; outer corona of 
five broad, short, truncate, very dafk lobes, the inner of five 
yellowish, oblong-lanceolate, erect, incurved, obtuse ones. Sep- 
tember. 1. minute, tooth-like, distant, horizontal or recurved. 
Stems procumbent, purplish-brown ; branches ascending, divari- 
cate. Zanzibar, 1887. Stove. (B. M. 7000.) 

H. Hvstrix (quill-like). Jl. having the limb and throat of the 
corolla covered with fleshy, subulate processes; parts of the 
inner corona having their apices expanded into flattened, oval, 
horizontal processes, somewhat resembling an inverted foot, 
SYN. Stapclia Ilystrix (B. M. 5751). 

H. macrooarpa (large-fruited), jl. greenish-yellow spotted 
with red ; corolla shortly campanulate. Abyssinia, 1895. Stove. 
(R. G. 1895, p. 353, 1. 1416.) 

H. macroearpa (of Dammann). A synonym of U. Penzigii. 

H. Penzigii (Penzig’s). jl. blackish-purple, disposed in sessile 
cymes; corolla campanulate, lin. across. Stems 3in. high, five- 
angled, with teeth nearly Ain. long. Abyssinia, 1892. stovo. 
SYN. H. macroearpa, of Dammann (R. G. 1892, p. 526, f. 108). 

H. (Somaliland). Jl. deep brownish-purple with yellow 

spots on the corona, lAin. long, campanulate ; pedicels Ain. long. 
Stems 3in. long, five-angled, with acute teeth. Somaliland, 1898. 
Allied to U. oculata. 

H. Sprengeri (Sprenger’s). jl. golden-bronze, with a white 
centre ; corolla star-shaped. Abyssinia, 1893. Stove. 

H. tubata (tubular), jl. solitary, pale greenish, with reddish 
dots, the throat red-pilose; corolla ten-toothed, campanulate. 
Branches tetragonal. Syn. Stapclia tubata (I.. B. C. 225). 

KUEBNXOFSXS (from Hucrnia , and opsis , resem- 
blance). Ord. Asclepiadese. A monotypic genus. The 
species, H. decipiens , is a tiny, greenhouse succulent, with 
crimson-brown and yellow flowers, allied to Huemia. It 
was introduced from the South African Diamond Fields in 
1877, but is of more botanical than horticultural interest. 

HULTHEIMXA. Included under Hoza (which see), 
the correct name of H. berberifolia being R. simplici folia. 

HUMBOLDTIA (of Neckcr). A synonym of Voyria 
(which see). 

HUMBOItDTIA (of Ruiz and Pavon). A synonym of 

Fleurothallla (which see). 

HUMMING-BIRD HAWK MOTH. See Macro- 
glosza ztellatarum. 

HUMULU8. Syn. Luyulu *. Flowers dioecious, the 
males paniculate, the females spicate. Leaves opposite, 
petiolato, broad, five- to seven-nerved. To the species 
described on p. 157, Vol. II., the following should be 
added : 

H, japonions (Japanese). Jl., males in long, lax panicles; 
females in short, ovoid spikes, on long peduncles, with cordate, 
cuspidate-acuminate bracts, which do not enlarge in the fruit. 

/. palmately five- to seven-lobed, the margins toothed. Japan. 
1886. Somewhat like the common Hop. (R. G. 1886, p. 359, 
f. 43.) 

H. J. lnteaeons (yellowish). This differs from the type in having 
leaves of a bronzy or golden tint. 1898. 

BUHTSMAN’S CUP. See Sarracenia purpurea. 


HDONIA. A synonym of Acroi^chla (which see). 
HUBA (of Koenig). A synonym of Globba (which see). 

HURTLE - BERRY. See V acciuiuiu Vitis* 
Idraa. 

HUTCHINIA. A synonym of Boucerosla (which 

see). 

HUTCHIN SIA. To tho species described on p. 158, 
Vol. II., the following should oe added: 

H. alpina (alpine).* Jl. white, in clusters about lin. high ; 
style very shortly exserted. May. fr., siliquas acute at l*oth 
ends. 1. pi nnati partite, glabrous. Pyrenees, Ac., 1775. 
A l>eautiful rockery or border perennial for a dry, sunny 
position. 

H. calyoina (luring a prominent calyx). A synonym of 
Smelmcskia calycina. 



Fig. 449. IIyacinthus LTnnocence. 


H Y ACINTHU 8 . Including Bellevalia. To the 
species and varieties described on pp. 159-60, Vol. II., 
the following should be added. Several species formerly 
included hereunder are now referred to Muacari. , 

H. Aucheri (Aucher’s). il. purplish-tinted; perianth $in. long; 
raceme dense, twenty- to twenty-five flowered, lAin. long ; 
scape firm, 3in. to 4in. long. /. three, fleshy-coriaceous, 
linear, 6in. to 8in. long. Persia, 1894. Syn. Bellevalia Aucheri. 
Hr azureus (sky-blue). A synonym of II. ciliatus. 

H. oillatuz (ciliated).* Jl., lower ones deep blue, deflexed, with 
an oblong perianth Ain. long, the segments about one-third as 
long os the tube ; upper ones nearly sessile, the sky-blue, cam- 
panulate perianth having segments nearly, or quite as long as 
the tube ; raceme dense, conical, with a thickened blue axis ; 
scape rather shorter than the leaves. February. 1. six or 
eignt, lorate, erect, glaucous. 4in. to 6in. long, deeply 
channelled down the face. Bulb white, about lin. in diameter. 
Asia Minor. Syn. II. azureus (B. M. 6822). There is a larger 
form — giqantcus— from Mount Muris. 1898. (G. C. 1898, xxiv., 
p. 190, i. 52.) 

H. faztiglatna (pyramidal).* Jl., perianth bright lilac, lin. to 
Ain. long, the segments oblong-lanceolate ; raceme few-flowered, 
fn the wild state often congested into a corymb ; scape erect, 
terete, shorter than the leaves. March and April. 1. three to 
six or more, subulate, weak, glabrous, 6in. long, contemporary 
with the flowers. Corsica and Sardinia, 1882. (B. M. 6663.) 
H. lineatPZ (lined). Jl., perianth blue, campanulate, Ain. to 
Ain. long, ascending ; raceme lin. long, six- to twelve-flowered ; 
scape 2m. to 4in. high. Spring. /. two, rarely three, oblong- 
lanceolate, acute, falcate, lino-nerved. 3in. to 4in. long. Asia 
Minor, 1887. (R. G. 1887, p. 446, f. Il4.) 

H. nonscriptnz (unwritten). A synonym of Scilla nutans. 

H. syriaenz (Syrian). A synonym of II. trifoliatvs. 

H. trlfollatus (three-leaved). The correct name of Bellevalia 
syriaca. SYN. U. gyriacuc. 
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Hyadntlms — cd&tinued. 

Varieties. Many of the older varieties, like Alba 
Maxima. Alba Superbissima, Laurens Roster, _ Grand 
Lilas, L’ Innocence (Fig. 449), and La Grandeur, in their 
several colour sections, continue to rank with the best 
varieties at the present time. Still some very notable 
additions have b©3n made sinoe this work was originally 
published, and a selection of these will be found below : 

Single Bine. Baron Van Tuyll, Captain Botton, 

Czar Peteil, Duke op York, Electra, General Gordon, 
Grand Maitre, Haydn, Kino Cole, Lord Balfour, Mag- 
nificent, Masterpiece, Queen of the Blues, Sir E. Land- 
skkr. The Shah, and The sultan. 

Single Bed. Belle Quirine, Cardinal Wiseman, Chal- 
lenger, Countess of Rosebery. Fabiola, General 
Pklissier, Gigantea, Kino of the Belgians, Kino of the 
Reds, Kohinoor, L’Ornement Rose, and Lord Percy. 

Single White. Avalanche. British Queen, Duke of 

Clarence, Kino of the whites, Lady Clinton, Miss 
Nightingale, Princess Amelia, Princess of Wales, 
Queen of the Whites, Snowflake, and White Perfection. 

Single Yellow. Adeline Ristorie, City of Haarlem, Due 
de Malakofp, Ida, Kino of the Yellows, L’Or d’Australie, 
and Obelisk. 

Double Bine. Charles Dickens, Crown Prince of Sweden, 
Perfection, Purple Prince, and Van Speyk. 

Double Bed. Bouquet Royal, Chancellor, Empress of 
India, Princess Louise, 8ans Souci, and The First. 

Double White. Edison, Florence Nightingale, La Grande 
Duchbsse, Lord Derby, Princess Louise, Triumph Blan- 
dina, and Virgo. 

HYJENACHNE. A synonym of Toxicodendron 

(which see). 

HYAIaOPTERUB PRUNI. Ste Peach-Insect 
Pests, and Vine— Animal Pests. 

HYB AMTHEBA . Included under Tylophora 

(which see). 

HYBERNIA. Two members of this genus— 
JET. aurantiaria (Scarce Umber Moth) and H. defoliaria 
(Mottled Umber Moth)— are very destructive to orchard 
trees, including Apple, Plum, Nut, Ac., as well aB to 
Elm, Oak. Birch, Beech, and Hawthorn. The popular 
name of tne first has been ill-bestowed, as the insect is 
common rather than scarce. The male, female, and 
caterpillar of the Scarce Umber Moth are shown at 
Fig. 450. 



By Permission of the Board of Agriculture. 

Fig. 450. Scarce Umber Moth ( Hyhemia aurantiaria ), 
showing (1) Winged Male. (2) Wingless Female, and 
(3) Caterpillar. All natural size. 

Grease-banding, as suggested in Vol. II., p. 161, may 
be profitably employed if the grease is renewed frequently 
through the winter and early spring. For all that, some 
of the females are sure to pass the bands and lay their 
eggs. This being so, Paris Green in the proportion of 
loz. to 20 gallons of water should he sprayed on to poison 
the food-plant. This may be done several times during 
the season — nntil, in fact, the frnits are half-grown. The 
first spraying may be done as soon as the caterpillars j 
are seen. If the use of Paris Green be objected to, then 

? |uassia and soft soap solutions may be tried, though the I 
ormer is preferable. 


HYBRIDISING, or CROSS-FERTIU8IHG. 

The most important work in this connection to be 
chronicled is in the Orchid section, where some beautiful 
bi generic hybrids have been raised. See Orchid Fer- 
tilisation. 

HYDNO PH YTU M (from Hydnon , the old Greek 
name used bv Theophrastus for the Truffle, and p hyton, a 
plant; the tuber-like stock resembles a Truffle). Ord. 
Kubiacese. A genus embracing thirty speoies of very 
curious, stove, epiphytal, highlv glabrous shrubs, with a 
deformed, fleshy, tuberous, simple or lobed stock, excavated 
by ants ; they are natives of the Indian Archipelago, 
tropical Australia, and the Fiji Islands. Flowers white, 
sessile, small, axillary, solitary or fascicled ; oorolla 
funnel- or salver-shaped, with a short or long tube. 
Drape small, with two stones. Leaves opposite, leathery, 
obtuse. Two of the species have been introduced. For 
culture, see the closely -allied genus Myrmeeodla. 

H* Forbcrtl (Forbes's). JL tubular, axillary, very shortly 
pedicellate. July. fr. coral red, ellipsoid, crowned with the 
calyx limb, produced in October, #. sub-sessile, obovate, 
obtuse or slightly acute. Stems short, terete. Tuber prickly. 
New Guinea, 1886. (R M. 7218.) 

H. longlfloxum (long-flowered). fL tabular, 4in. long, in 
axillary clusters. August. 1. opposite, 2in. to 24in.Iong, 
ovate, fleshy, green. Stems proper terete; the base swollen 
and tuber-Uke. Fiji, 189L (R M. 7343.) 

HYDRANGEA. With the exception of dry, hungry 
soil. Hydrangeas grow freelv in ordinary garden soil, out 
delight in one in which leaf-mould and peat form a 
good part. Perfect drainage should be secured, as they, 
especially H. Hortensia and its lovely varieties, delight 
in copious supplies of water during the growing season. 
The last-named group usually die down to the ground 
line in winter, but with the return of Bpring vigorous 
Bhoots are tnrown up from the old stools. Much 
benefit is derived from a mulching or top-dressing of 
manure or leaf -mould in June, and the variety named 
H. panxculata grandi flora requires severe pruning in 
order to prodnee large, massive panicles of flowers. The 
principal growths made the previous year should be ent 
back to within a couple or tliree eyes of the old wood in 
February or March, and the slender unripened shoots 
removed altogether. The last-named variety is well 
adapted for conservatory docoration in early spring, bnt 
it is not advisable to subject it to very hard forcing. 

To the species and varieties described on pp. 162-3, 
Vol. II., the following should be added : 

H. altlsslma (very tall), fl., buds conical, acute, but the 
calyptrate corolla becoming hemispheric before falling, owing 
to the rapid swelling of the ten stamens. 1. 3in. to bin. long, 
ovate-lanceolate, cordate, or narrow-lanceolate, serrated or 
entire except near the apex. A. 8ft. to 15ft. Temperate 
Himalayas. A spreading, hardy shrub. 

H. aipera (rough).* fl., barren, ones white, large and numerous, 
disposed in a nairy corymb ; sepals serrated or entire. L long- 
lanceolate, acuminate, 6in. to 8in. long, 2in. to 3in. broad, 
sometimes elongated to the petioles, the upper surface slightly, 
the lower densely, hairy. A. sometimes 20ft. Temperate 
Himalayas, 1889. Hardy. This somewhat resembles H. panxcu- 
lata in habit. 

H. Belzonil (Belzoni's). A form of H. Hortensia. 

H. ehinenzis (Chinese), fl. having the enlarged sepals almost 
fleshy, and nearly equal, remaining till the fertile flowers have 
matured ; cymes much larger. L 3in. to 5in. long. Habit stouter. 
Otherwise closely resembling H. virens. North China. Hardy. 
H. cordata (heart-shaped). A synonym of II. arboresoens. 

H. blrta (hairy! fl. white, disposed in nnmerous terminal (not 
radiating) umbels ; stigma bllobed ; peduncles and petioles 
hairy. 1. ovate, serrated, villous, Nettle-like, becoming nearly 
glabrous with age. Branches slender, at first hairy. A. 
5ft. to 4ft. Mountains of Japan. Hardy. 

H. Hortensia (Hortensia). The correct name of H. hortensis. 
H. H. acuminata (taper-pointed), fl. blue. Syn. ff. japonica 
ccerulescen*. Of this there are forms with white and pink 
flowers. 

H. H. Belzonil. (Belzoni’s). A., inner sterile ones deep blue; 
sterile ones white or tinged with blue, and having entire 
sepals. There is a variegated leaved form of this. 

H. H. Llndleyana (Lind ley’s! fl , outer ones of the umbel 
white or bluisn, irregularly spotted with red on the borders; 
central flowers small. A stout variety. Syn. U. H. roseo-alba 
^Gn. 1894, ii., p. 467, t. 990). 

H. H. ramoluz-ooecinea (having scarlet bran chi eta),* 

fl. tinted with rose, large ; peduncles translucent red. Young 
shoots and petioles of a dark plum-red. 1890. 
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Hydrangea— cont inued. 

H. H. rosea (rosy).* JL of a. brilliant, deep rose-pink, large, in 
medium-sized, globular heads. 1883. A fine decorative plant. 
The variety stellata rubra plena has double flowers. 1890. 

H. involucrata (involucred). jl. lilac or yellowish, of two 
forms ; cymes clustered, before opening having a caducous, two- 
or three-leaved involucre. 1. ovate, acuminate, glandular- 
serrated, reticulate-veined, hispid on both sides. Mountains of 
Japan. Greenhouse. 

H. japonica (Japanese). A form of //. Hortensia. 

H. nivca (snowy). A synonym of H. radiata. 

H. pctiolaris is a form of //. quercifolia. 

H. radiata (rayed). Jl. white, becoming wholly sterile under 
cultivation ; Duds depressed. May and June. L ovate, mostly 
cordate, acuminate, sharply serrated, silvery-tomentose beneath 
(this feature is often absent from cultivated plants), h. 6ft. 
to 8ft. South Carolina, 1786. Hardy. SYN. //. niiea (W. D. B. 
i. 43). 

HYDROCERA ANGUSTIFOLIA. The correct 
name of Tytonia natans (which see). Syn. H. triflora. 

HYDROCLEYS COMMERSONII. The correct 

name of Vespuccia Humboldtii (which see). Limno- 
charis Humboldtii is the same plant. 

HYDROCOTYIaE (from hydor , water, and kotyle , 
a flat enp ; in allusion to the habitat and to the enp- 
shapod leaves of some of the species). Ord. Umbellifene. 
A large genus (about seventy species) of stove, green- 
house, or hardy herbs or under-shrubs, with long, slender, 
creeping, often tufted stems, broadly distributed, especially 
in moist, temperate regions. Flowers minute. Leaves 
entire or palmately dissected. One or two of the species 
have been introduced, but they are more of botanical 
than of horticultural interost. H. vulgaris is the common 
Pennywort or Pennyloaf. 

HYDROGLOSSUM. Included under Lygodium 
(which see). 

HYDROMYSTRIA. A synonym of Limnobium 

(which see). 

HYDROPELTIS. The correct name of H. purpurea 
is Brasenia Schreberi. 

HYDROFYRUM. A synonym of Zizania (which 
see). 

HYDROSME. Included under Amorpbopballns 

(which see). 

HYDROT2ENIA (from hydor, water, and tatnia f a 
band ; the segments have a triangular bar at their base, 
which secretes a honey -like fluid). Ord. Irideae. A small 
genus (four species) of groenhouso or half-hardy, bulbous 
plants, natives of Mexico and Peru, and formerly included 
under Tigridia , from which they mainly differ in having 
a campanulate perianth, the segments being without any 
spreading blade. H. Helen gr is and H. Van Houttei , the 
species m cultivation, will be found described under 
Tigridia. 

HYGROPHILA (from hygros , moist, and phileo , to 
love ; some of the species are found in wet places). 
Asterocantba (which see) is included hereunder by 
Bentham and Hooker. Ord. Acanthnceae. A genus 
embracing about fourteen species of stove herbs, broadly 
dispersed over tropical and sub-tropical regions. Flowers 
bluish-purple, sessile, in terminal heads or axillary 
whorls ; stamens didynnmous. Leaves opposite, lanceolate 
or obovate, entire. 

H- Spinoza (spiny). The correct name of the plant described on 
p. 140, Vol. L, as Astcracantha longifolia. 

HYLEMIA NIGRESCENS. See Carnation 
Maggot. 

HYLESINTJS ATER. See Fine Bark Beetles. 

HYLINE (from hyle , a wood;.tho genus was founded 
on a plant found in the woods of Brazil). Ord. 
Amaryllidese. A small genus (two species) of stove 
plants with the habit of Hymenocallis (which see for 
culture), but differing in their numerous ovules and in the 
free perianth segments. Both are natives of Brazil. One 
of them has been introduced. 

H. Worsleyi (A. Woreley*s). fl. 8in. long, two to a scape ; 

S ?rianth segments white, narrow ; scape lift. high. 1. lift, long, 
n. broad. 1899. 

VoL V. 


HYLOBIUS ABIETIS. See Fine Weevils. 
HYLOGYNE. A synonym of Telopea (which see). 
HYLONOME. A synonym of Behnia (which see). 

HYLOTOMA. See Rose Sawflies. 

HYLURGUS FINIFERDA. This is the name by 
which the destructive Beetle, formerly classed as Hylesinus 
piniperda , is now known. See Fine Bark Beetles. 

HYMENETRON. A synonym of Strumaria (which 
see). 

HYMENIUM. Spore • bearing surface in certain 
fungi. 

HYMENOCALLIS. According to J. G. Baker, this 
genus comprises thirty -one species, natives of tropical 
and sub-tropical America. Flowers usually pure white ; 
stamens united in a distinct cup (corona), the free portion 
of the filaments filiform ; peduncle solid, compressed. 
Leaves sessile and lorate or petiolate and oblong. To the 
species described on pp. 164-5, Vol. II., the following should 
bo added (all have white flowers) : 

H. caribcea (Caribbean), fl. six to twelve in a sessile umbel ; 
perianth tube 2in. to 3in. long; segments linear, 3in. to 3^ln. 
long ; corona regularly obconic, lin. long, faintly two-toothed 
between the free tips of the filaments, which are ljin. to 2in. 
long; peduncle acutely angled, little shorter than the leaves. 
June. t. a dozen or more, multifarious, lorate, acute, 2ft. to 3ft. 
long, 2in. to Sin. broad above the middle, narrowed to lin. at 
the base. Bulb globose, 3in. to 4in. in diameter. West Indies, 
1872. Stove. SYNS. Pancratium caribceum (B. M. 826), 
P. dcclinatum (L. B. C. 558). 



Fio. 451. Hymenocallis ovata. 


H. concinna (neat). A species resembling II. caribfra , but 
evergreen, and smaller in all its parts. 1. lin. wide. Mexico, 
1893. Said to be quite hardy in Naples. 

H. cordifolia (cordate-leaved), fl. about twenty in an umbel; 
perianth tube 4in. or more in length, the segments 2in. long ; 
corona inconspicuous. 1. broad, Eucharis-like, 2£ft. long. Vene- 
zuela, 1899. Stove. (R. H. 1899, p. 445, f. 191.) 

H. crassifolia (thick-leaved). Jl. four in a sessile umbel ; tube 
green, 2Jin. long, the segments linear, 3±in. long ; scape 2ft. high. 
1. six to eight, lorate, obtuse, bright green, 2ft. long, 2in. broad. 
Southern United States, 1871. Greenhouse. Syn. Pancratium 
crassifolium (Ref. B. 331). 

H. deflexa (deflexed). Jl. three or four in a sessile umbel; 
perianth tube curved, ljin. to 2in. long, the segments linear. 
Sin. to 4in. long; corona funnel-shaped, 2in. to 3in. long, with 
recurved processes lin. or more in length ; peduncle ancipitous. 
1. ensifonn, acute, 1ft. long, less than 2in. broad. Andes of 
Peru, 1839. Stove (probably a natural hybrid). Syn. Ivmcne 
deflexa. 

H. Dcleuilii (Deleuil’s). A synonym of II. littoralis. 

3 K 
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Fio. 462. Inflorescence and Leaves of Hymenocallis 

TUBIFLORA. 


H. encharl difolia (Eucharis-like).* Jl., perianth with a green, 
slender tube 4in. long ; segments linear, deeply channelled down 
the face, 3in. to 34in. long ; corona funnel-shaped, liin. long ; 
umbel four- or five-flowered; sca]>e ancipitous, lft. long. May. 
1. four, thin, bright green, oblong, lft. long, nearly sessile. 
Tropical America, 1884. Stove. 

H. glauca (bluish-grey). The correct name of H. Choretis. 

H. Horsmanni (Horsmann’s). Jl. one to three in a sessile 
umbel ; perianth tube 4in. to 5iin. long, the segments very 
narrow, 2^in. long ; corona rotate, less than lin. long ; peduncle 
3in. to 4in. long. July. 1. few, thin, oblanceolate. lft. long, 
lin. to liin. broad, very narrow at base. Mexico, 1883. Stove. 

H. humilis (dwarf). /I. solitary ; perianth tube Uin. long, 
dilated at the top, the segments linear, 2in. long ; corona 
broadly funnel-shaped, lin. long ; peduncle rather shorter than 
the leaves. 1. linear, 4in. to oin. long, lin. broad. Florida, 
1888. Greenhouse. (G. & F. 1888, i., p. 114, f. 23.) 

H. lacora (torn). Tho correct name of U. rotata. 

H. littoralis (shore-loring). The correct namo of II. adnata. 
SYN. II. DdeuUii. 

H. Morltzlana (Moritz's).* ft. fragrant, twenty or more in an 
umbel ; perianth tube very long, greenish. 1. erect, distichous 
or nearly so, Eucharis-like, 2^ ft. long. La Guayra. Stove. A 
comjiact, handsome, evergreen species, allied to II. euckaridi - 
folia, but larger in all its parts. 

H. ovata (egg-shaped) is the correct name of II. amocna .* Syns. 
Pancratium amornum (B. M. 1467), P. fragrant, P. ovatum 
(B. R. 43). See Fig. 451. 

H. Palmer! (Palmer’s), ft. solitary; perianth tube 3£in. to 
4in. long, the segments as long as the tube and only one line 
broad ; corona funnel-shaped, lin. to Uin. long, acumiuately 
lobed ; peduncle slender, less than lft. long. 1. linear, lft. 
long, lin. broad. Florida, 1888. Greenhouse. (G. <fe F. 1888, 
i., p. 138, f. 25.) 

H. quitoensis (Quito). The correct name of II. tcnuifolia. 

H. schizostcphana (having a cut corona). Jl. resembling 
those of U. carUnza, but having the filaments very stout and 
winged at the lvase, forming an irregular cup, appearing as if 
torn. Brazil, 1899. 



Hymenocallis — cont inued. 

H. tnblflora (tube-flowered), ft. many in an umbel, sessile; 

E erianth tube erect, slender, 6in. to 8in. long, the segments 
near, about 4in. long ; corona narrow funnel-shaped, lin. long ; 
peduncle compressed, lft. long. 1. with a thin, oblong, acute 
blade, 8in. to 12in. long, gradually narrowed to a petiole 6in. 
to 12in. long. Guiana, Trinidad, <fcc., 1803. See Fig. 452. Syn. 
Panci atium guianensc. 

H. undulata (wavy). The correct name of II. Dorskiana. 

H. virescens is identical with II. Madeana. 

HYMENOCHARIS (of Salisbury). A synonym of 

Isclmosiphon (which tee). 

HYMENOCYSTIS. Included under Woodsia 
(which see). 

HTMENOLENA. A synonym of Fleurospermum 

(which see). 

H7MENOMTCETES. See Oak Tungi. 

HYMENOPAPPUS (from hymen , a membrane, and 
pappos, pappus ; the latter consists of hyaline pale®). 
Syn. Kothia. Ord. Composite. A genus embracing 
seven species of hardy or half-hardy, annual, biennial, 
or perennial ? mostly noccose-tomentose herbs, natives of 
North America, ana closely allied to Ch&nactis. Flower- 
heads white or yellow, medium-sized, corymbosely 
cymose or solitary, pedunculate. Leaves alternate, once 
or twice pinnntifid or partite ; lower ones sometimes 
entire. Two of the species have been introduced. They 
thrive under ordinary treatment. 

H. artemisimfolius (Artemisia-leaved). JL-hcads white, iin. 
long, corymbiform-cymose and rather numerous, on short 
peduncles. Spring. 1. varying from simply pinnatifid or 
lyrately few-lobed and sometimes quite entire (lanceolate or 
oblong) to bipinnntely parted into broadly linear or narrowly 
oblong obtuse divisions or lobes. h. lft. to 3ft. Texas. 
Perennial. 

H. tennlfoliuB (slender-leaved). Jl. -heads dull white, lin. to 
iin. long, rather numerous and corymbosely cymose, on rather 
short, slender peduncles. Spring. 1. rather rigid, once or twice 
(radical ones thrice) pinnately parted into very narrow- 
linear or filiform divisions, their margins soon revolute. 
h. lft. to 2ft. Nebraska, Ac. Biennial. 


Fio. 453. Hymenophyllum pulcherrimum. 
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HTMBNOFHTIbLUX. Stn. 8 phxrocionxum. In- 
cluding' L&ptocionxum and Pachyloma. With the excep- 
tion of the beautiful H. fuciforme and H. pulcherrimum 
(Pig*. 458), nearly all the species at present known are 
of creeping habit. Being provided with shallow-rooting 
rhizomes, they succeed best when growing on the surface 
of a rock, ana are allowed to run under the moss which 
covers it. It is worthy of note that the great majority of 
these plantB are natives of New Zealand, Tasmania, and 
Chili, where they exist in a climate naturally cool and 
humid, and of the East and West Indies, where they occur 
under trees at high elevations ; in such situations they 



Fig. 454. Frond op Hymenophyllum jEruginosum. 


are permanently subjected to the influences of shade and 
moisture, and also to a comparatively cool temperature. 
The fronds show considerable variation, as may be seen 
from Figs. 454 455, 456, and 457. 

Hymenophyllums are particularly well adapted for 
growing in Fern-cases in towns ; they are all the more 
valuable by reason of their fronds, though apparently of 
a delicate nature, not being-, like that of most other 
Ferns, affected by fogs, which prove so destructive to 
vegetable life in general. They require constant mois- 
ture, but this should be produced more by means of 



Fig. 455. Frond and Portion op Rhizome op 
Uymenophyllum demissum. 


Hymenophyllum —continued. 
condensation than by mechanical waterings, to which 
these plants are decidedly averse, especially the species 
with hairy or woolly fronds, which greatly suffer from 
being syringed overhead. It is especially to be depre- 
cated in the case of H. hirtellum, H. scabrum. H. valvatum. 
H. tunbrxdgense , and H. sericeum. For the last-namea 



Fig. 456. Frond and Hiiizome of Hymenophyllum 

JAVANICUM. 

the material most suited to its growth is a piece of sand- 
stone, or any other porous stone, over wnich its tiny 
rhizomes can run freely without, however, clinging to it. 
On this subject, Mr. Marchant, a very careful observer, 
says : “ I have been trying a method which is proving 
most satisfactory. I nave had a large pit excavated 
under a spreading tree. I then made a bed of cement 
to just cover the bottom, and hold say lin. of water 
over the whole surface ; all the Ferns are placed on 



Fig. 457. Frond op Hymenophyllum pectinatum. 


bricks or on inverted pots, and the whole is covered 
with three -frame lights. I get a splendid condensation 
and much time is saved, as no overhead syringing is 
required:” 

Hymenophyllums require but little light, and only a small . 
depth of soil, as their slender rhizomes, mostly of a wiry 
nature, have the greatest objection to being buried under 
the loose material in which they delight to grow. When 
the plants are cultivated in pots or in pans the oompost 
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should be made of sandy peat, chopped sphagnum, and 
small pieces of sandstone, in about equal parts, with an 
additional sprinkling of coarse crock dust, tne whole being 
made so light and permeable as to be prevented under any 
circumstances from becoming sour through the accumulated 
moisture resulting from the repeated sprinklings and 
waterings necessary to produce condensation. Some species, 
especially among the most dwarf -growing kinds, succeed 
best when established on a piece of sandstone without any 
other material. 

Hymenophyllums are propagated but slowly — a fact 
which no doubt accounts for their prices remaining higher 
than those of ordinary Ferns. We have known only one 
batch of young seedlings, and these, even when five years 
old, did not show their true characters. The plants are, 
however, commonly increased by the division of their 
rhizomes, an operation which is safo enough, although it is 
one requiring a little patience. Draughts must be carefully 
avoided at all times of the year, and air should only be 
very sparingly admitted into the case. 

No Hymenophyllum is more effective than H. demissum ; 
it is a suitable companion for the Killarney Fern, with 
which, under cultivation, it is often found. The lively 
green colour of its young fronds, which, with age, turn to 
the deepest dark green, and the vigorous habit and con- 
stitution of the plant, are special recommendations. 

H. dichotomum delights in sending its tiny rhizomes 
through a coating of moss covering either a piece of rock 
or a block of wood or Tree-Fern. 

H. Forsterianum is a very free-growing plant, whose 
wiry rhizomes are particularly fond of mosB and decaying 
vegetable matter. It produces fronds in great abundance. 

H. hirsutum succeeds best on a block of wood and in 
an upright position ; it requires a very humid but airy 
situation, and great care must be taken at all times that 
no water touches its fronds. 

H. polyanthos does not require such a close temperature 
as do most Hymenophyllums ; the airiest place in the 
house suits it best. It is provided with exceedingly 
slender, wiry rhizomes, which delight in making their 
way through partly-decayed vegetable matter ; on that 
account it makes a beautiful object on a block of wood, 
its slender, elegantly-arching fronds then showing them- 
selves to peat advantage. 

H. tunoridgense is one of the most difficult of all 
Hymenophyllums to manage. It dislikes water over the 
fronds, and thrives well either in a mixture of equal parts 
of peat and silver-sand or on a block of sandstone, the 
principal object being- to have it pressed hard on to the 
material upon which it is intended to grow. A successful 
cultivator of these plants says that the treatment which 
gives the most satisfactory results consists in laying the 
sheet of Hymenophyllum upon a porous piece of stone 
without any soil, and laying a slab over it, leaving it in 
that state for three to four weeks, after which time the 
plant has usually taken hold of the new stone, when the 
slab is removed. 

H. valvatum is noteworthy from the fact that its 
growth takes place in autumn and winter, when most 
other Ferns from the same habitats are comparatively 
resting. Although not of a hirsute nature, it greatly 
dislikes water on its delicate and exceedingly transparent 
fronds. 

To the species described on pp. 163-4, Vol. II., the 
following should be added : 

XL attennatnm (narrowed). A synonym of U. magcllanicum. 

H. axlllare (axillary), rhiz. very slender, frond* 3in. to 8in. 

long, lin. broad, narrow-oblong, flaccid and pendent, tri- 

f dnnatifld; main rachis winged throughout or above only; 
ower pinnae varying from £in. long with simple segments to 
l£in. long with pinnatifld pinnules and several segments, sori 
two to twelve to a pinna, terminal on the lateral segments. 
West Indies and Venezuela. 

XX. badiurn (reddish-brown). 8ti. 2in. to 3in. long, winged 
above, fronds erect, 4in. to I2in. long, 2in. to 3m. broad, 
oblong or broadly lanceolate, tripinnatifld ; main rachis broadly 
winged ; lower pinnae cut to the rachis into several pinnules 
on each side, the lowest of which are deeply incised, sori 
two to twelve to a pinna, terminal on the segments on both 
sides. India, Ac. Distinct, but rare in cultivation. 

H. Catherines (St. Catherine’s), sti. lin. to 2in. long, erect, 
wiry, fronds 2in. to 3in. long, lin. to ljin. broad, oblong, fully 
bipinnate ; lower pinna* broadly rhoinboidal, cleft to the rachis ; 


Hymenophyllum— continued. 

lower pinnules several times forked, with very narrow-linear 
segments, sori six or more to each pinna, much broader than 
the segments. St. Catherine’s Peak, Jamaica (at 5000ft.). 

XL ohiloenae (Chiloe).* fronds triangular or broadly lanceolate, 
about 2in. long and lin. broad, dull green, with conspicuous dark 
veins, bipinnatifid ; pinnae ciliated on the margins and slightly 
hairy beneath, sori solitary at the base of tne pinnae on the 
upper side. Chiloe, Ac. A gem amongst Filmy Ferns. 

H. orlapum (curled). This species is closely allied to H. axiUare , 
but is distinguished by its crisped fronds, borne on very slender, 
wingless stipes. Mexico to Peru. 

H. omentum (blood-coloured), rhiz. slender, creeping, simple, 
slightly sinuate, sti. slender, naked, 3in. to 6in. long, fronds 
delicately transparent, seaweed-like, 3in. to 5in. long, lin. to 
liin. broad, with simple, prominent veins, becoming brownish- 
rosy with age. sori six to twelve on each side of the frond, at 
the tips of the sinuses. Chili. 

XL dichotomum (dichotomous).* sti. 2in. to 3in. Ion?, winged 
on both sides, fronds broadly triangular, bi- or tripinnatifld, 
4in. to 6in. long, 2in. to 3in. broad ; lower pinnae three times as 
long as broad, the segments crisped and sharply toothed or tom. 
son numerous in tho axils of the segments. Juan Fernandez 
and Chili. A pretty, dwarf species. 

XL dllatatum (dilated) is the correct name of U. dilatum. 

H. d. Forsterian um (J. Cooper Forster’s), fronds lift, long, 
6in. broad, tripinnatifld ; pinnae 3in. long, not caudate, prettily 
undulated, sori two to six to a pinna, terminal at the tips 
of the segments on the upper side only ; involucre very 
large, divided nearly to the base. Brazil. 

XL slogans (elegant). A synonym of //. lineare. 

XL elogantulum (rather elegant), sti. lin. to 4in. long, ciliated. 
fronds flaccid, pendulous, 6in. to 18in. long, 2in. to 6m. broad, 
linear-oblong and pinnate or broadly oblong and bipinnate ; rachis 
free ; lower pinnae in the bipinnate form often with several pairs 
of pinnules; pinnules lin. to 3in. long, deeply pinnatifld princi- 
pally on the upper side : ultimate segments densely hairy, sori 
six to twelve, terminal on the lateral segments. Andes of 
Ecuador, Ac. 

XL flexuosum (bending).* sti. distinctly winged, fronds lOin. 
to 12in. long, broadly lanceolate, quaaripinnatifld ; ultimate 
segments narrow and undulated, sori six to twenty to a 
pinna, terminal on the segments on both sides. New Zealand. 
This beautifully crisped and undulated Fern is now regarded as 
a species, and not as a form of H. javanicum. 

H Forsterianum (J. Cooper Forster’s). A form of H. dUa- 
taium. 

XL fudforme (Fncus-like).* rhiz. thick, decumbent, resembling 
crown a sti. strong, erect, narrowly winged above, fronds erect, 
glaucous, 1ft. to 2ft. long, 4in. to 6in. broad, triangular-lanceo- 
late, tripinnatifld ; mam rachis winged throughout ; lower 
segments sometimes forked, sori numerous, small, disposed in 
the axils of the segments. Chili and Juan Fernandez. 

XL fnooidee (Fucus-like). sti. 2in. to 4in. long, wiry, ciliated. 
fronds oblong, tripinnatifld, 4in. to 6in. long, l$in. to 2m. broad ; 
main rachis winged above and ciliated; secondary rachis 
winged throughout ; pinnae rhomboid, acuminate, with long, 
narrow spinulose-tootned, entire or forked segments, sori not 
more than four to a pinna, usually confined to the segments 
on the upper side. Tropical America. 

XL lineare (linear).* rhiz. slender, hairy, thread-like, fronds 
pendulous, flaccid, 3in. to 8in. long, lin. to 2in. broad, pinnate; 
pinnaB deeply cut into simple or forked, linear lobes, with the 
margins and surface densely hairy, son two to six to a pinna, 
terminal on the lateral segments. Tropical America. A pretty 
and distinct species. SYN. U. elegans. 

Z L magellanlcum (Magellan), sti. erect, wiry, 2in. to 4in. 
long, naked or winged, fronds oblong-triangular, 3in. to 6in. 
long, 2in. to 4in. broad, tripinnatifld* lower pinme broadly 
triangular, with deeply-cleft pinnules, furnished on each side 
with several toothed segments, sori very small, six to ten to 
a pinna, terminal on the segments of the upper ones. Chili, 
Chiloe, Ac. (H. S. F. i., t. 36 b.) SYN. II. attenuatum. 

XL maltifidnm (much-cleft).* sti. wiry, naked, 2in. to 4in. 
long, fronds broadly lanceolate, 2in. to 6in. long, lin. to 5in. 
broad, tripinnatifld ; main rachis winged above, wingless 
below; ultimate segments narrow, sori two to twelve to a 
pinna, terminal on the lateral segments of the upper ones on 
both sides. New Zealand. A very elegant species. 

XL pootinatnm (comb-like).* sti. naked, 2in. to 4in. long, 
very wiry, fronds oblong, pinnate, glaucous-green, 3in. to 6in. 
long, 4 in. to l4in. broad, with conspicuous venation ; main 
rachis only winged towards the summit ; pinnae deeply cleft on 
their upper side into long, narrow, parallel, simple or slightly 
forked segments, sori six to eight to a pinna, terminal on the 
lower segments of tho upper side. Chili and Chiloe. One of 
the most beautiful species of the genus. There is a fine variety 
superbum. 
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Hymenophyllum — continued. 

H. subtiliasimum (very slender), sti. lin. to 3in. long, wiry, 
erect, tomentose. frond s 3in. to 8in. long, l£in. to 2in. broad, 
ovate-lanceolate, tripinnatifld ; main rachis slightly winged 
above ; lower pinnm spreading, divided nearly to the racnis 
into numerous alternate pinnules, which are again deeply 
divided into broad, linear segments, the surface and margins 
tawny-pubescent, tori two to twelve to a pinna, terminal on 
the lateral segments. New Zealand, &c. 

XL tamaiiseifolium (Tamarisk-leaved). A form of 11. jaran - 
ieum 

XL villosnm (villous). A synonym of U. polya nthos. 

HYXENOSFOBUM (from hymen, a membrane, and 
sporos, seed; the seeds are girded by membranous wings). 
Ord. Pittosporese. A monotypic genus. The speoies is a 
greenhouse, evergreen tree, with the habit of Pitxosporum 
(which sea for culture). 

XL fiavnm (yellow), fl. yellow, marked orange-red at the mouth 
of the tube, showy, in a loose, terminal pauicle ; sepals distinct ; 
petals connivent in a tube above the middle or sub-coherent, and, 
as well as the numerous stamens and the ovary, silky-tomentose. 
April. 1. entire, glabrous, broadly obovate-lanceolate, the upper- 
most ones often somewhat whorled. Eastern Australia. Syn. 
IHttosporum flavum (B. M. 4799). 

/ 

HYMENOXYS (of Torrey and Gray). A synonym of 
Actlnolepis (which 000 ). 

HYOPHOBBE. Syn. Sublimxa. According to the 
Kew authorities, H. indica is a good species, and not 
synonymous with Chrysalidocarpue lute ft cent. 

EL indioa (Indian). Jt. white or yellowish ; spadix loosely 
branched ; peduncle 3in. to 6in. long. 1. on petioles 1ft. to 2£ft. 
long ; pinnae forty to sixty pairs, lanceolate, acuminate, 2ft. long, 
2jin. broad ; sheath cylindrical. Stem 4in. to 6in. in diameter. 
A 40ft. to 50ft. Mauritius and Bourbon Island. 

HYOSPATHE. H. elata is synonymous with 

Pig&fetta elata, and H. pubigera with Prestoea pubi- 
gera. 

HYPJEEYPTUX (in part). Synonymous with 
Hypolytrom (which see). 

HYPEI.YTBUM. A synonym of Hypolytrom 
(which 000 ). 

HYPENA PBOBOSCIDAUS and HYPEHA 
BOSTBAXIS. See Snout Moth*. 

HYPERICUM. To the species describod on pp. 
168-9, Vol. II., the following should be added; all of 
them are hardy. 

XL segypticnm is the correct spelling of H. cegyptiacum. 

H. anreom (golden).* fl. large, nearly solitary and sessile; 
petals orange-yelldw, coriaceous, reflexed, longer than the 
ovate, unequal sepals and the excessively numerous stamens. 
Summer. 1. oblong, obtuse, attenuate, glaucous beneath, 
minutely undulate-crisped on the margin, somewhat cori- 
aceous. h. 2ft. to 4ft. Southern United States. Habit dense 
and compact. 

XL Buckley! (Buckley’s). JL bright yellow, about lin. across, 
solitary, terminal. North Carolina, 1891. A dwarf, shrubby 
species. (G. & F. iv., p. 581, f. 91.) 

XL ohlnenae (Chinese), fl., calyx oblong, dotted with black ; 
peduncles bibracteate. September, March. 1. elliptic, obtuse, 
slightly dotted with black. Stems terete, h. 3ft. China, 
1753 and 1883. Syns. U. monogynum (B. M. 334), U. sinense. 
XL densiflorum (dense-flowered), fl. smaller than in 
B. proliflcum; calyx very short, ovate. 1. linear-lanceolate, 
attenuated at base. Branches sub-terete. United States, 1890. 
Allied to H. prolificum. (G. & F. iii., p. 524, f. 67.) 

XL humlfosum (spreading), /f. in terminal cymes; calyx 
exceeding the corolla; stamens fifteen to twenty. 1. oblong, 
obtuse, very slender, with pellucid and black dots. Stems 
spreading over the surface of the ground. Europe. A useful 
plant for the rockery. 

XL monogynum (one-stylei). A synonym of B. chine me. 

XL Mocerlannm (Moser’s).* fl. of a rich butter-yellow, as 
large as a crown piece, with crim sou- toned stamens; petals 
of good substance. 1891. A hybrid between U. patulum and 
H. calycinum, but most closely resembling B. Utokerianum. 
XL M. tricolor (three-coloured). 1. variegated with white and 
rosy-carmine. 1894. 

XL sinense (Chinese). A synonym of H. chincnse. 

EL irlflorum is a form of B. Hookerianum, its correct name 
being H. B. Jjcschenaultii. 

XL uralum is a synonym of U. patulum. 


HYPEBOGYNE. A synonym of P&radisia (which 

000 ). 

HYPHA. A filament of myoelinm. 

HYPHENS. Stns. Cucifera , Douma. To the species 
described on p. 169, Vol. II., the following shonld be 
added : 

XL erinita (hairy), fr. obovate. depressed, shortly stalked. 
1. flabellate, with fibres between the segments, coverod on both 
sides with very fugacious, white down ; margins and upper rides 
of the nerves scabrous; petioles sheathing at base, deeply 
channelled above. Stem simple, 8ft. to 20ft. high. Natal. 
Greenhouse. Syns. B. natalenris , B. Peterriana. 

H. natal on »1 a (Natal). A synonym of U. erinita. 

H. Petersiana (Peters’). A synonym of B. erinita. 

In addition to the two species described in this work, 
If. Schatan, a native of Madagascar, is grown at Kew. 

HYPOCHXBIS (from hypo, for, and choiros , a pig ; 
the roots of the plants are said to be greedily eaten 
by pigs). Including Agenora and Seriola. Ord. Compoextse. 
A genus embracing about thirty species of mostly nardy, 
perennial or annual, scapigerous herbs, broadly dispersed 
over temperate or mountainous regions, allied to Taraxa- 
cum. Flower-heads yellow, long-pedunculate, homogamous ; 
florets all ligulate ; mvolucral bracts in many series ; recep- 
tacle flat. Leaves rosulate, entire, toothed or pinnatifid. 
Several of the species have been introduced, but tney are of 
little horticultural value. 

HYPOCHUi. A term applied to the lower portion of 
the divided lip in some Orchids. 

BY VOCYBTA. To the species described on p. 169, 
Vol. II., the following should be added : 

ZL gracilis (slender). A synonym of Codonanthe gracilis. 

Z L louoostoma (white-mouthed). A synonym of Bctltria 
leucostoma. 

H. pulchra (pretty).* fl. axillary, solitary, hairy ; sepals scarlet, 

J in. long, erect ; corolla pale yellow, nearly lin. long, urceolate. 

une. 1 . 4in. to 5in. long, ovate, sub-acute, cordate at base, 
rather fleshy, serrulated, null green clouded with brown above, 
vinous-red beneath ; nerves sunk above, very prominent beneath. 
Stem erect, 5in. high. Colombia, 1894. (B. M. 7468.) 

HYFODEBBI8. The Hypoderrises are of easy 
culture, thriving well in a warm temperature and moist 
atmosphere. The compost which they prefer consists of 
one part of fibrous loam, two of peat or partly -decayed 
leaf -mould, and one of silver-sand ; and although attaining 
larger dimensions when grown in a shady place, they thrive 
luxuriantly in, and are not averse to, strong light. They 
also enjoy an abundance of water at the roots, especially 
from May to October. On account of their robust habit, 



Fin. 45a Frond of Hypoderris Brownu. 
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Hypoderrls — continued. 

these Ferns are well adapted for the decoration of the 
warm rookery, where their foliage, of a massive nature, 
forms a striking contrast to that of plants with more 
finely-divided fronds, H. Brownii (Fig. 458) is an un- 
common and distinct species. 

HYFOGENOUS. Growing upon the under-surface of 
anything. (Not to be confounded with Hypogynous.) 

HYFOIaEFXS. All the species of Hypolepia require 
either stove or greenhouse temperature. They are highly 
ornamental when planted in the rockery, for which purpose 
they are most useful, as they thrive best when associated 
with Btones, over and amongst which their creeping rhizomes 
delight to run, although they do not cling to the stones. 
All are of easy culture, and when kept in pots should be 
grown in rough peat with a good sprinkling of small stones 
and silver-sand, as they require an abundant supply of 
water at the roots at all times of the year. On that 
account also it is indispensable that the drainage of either 
the pots or the part of the rockery in which they are 
planted should be perfect, any deficiency in this respeot 
producing most disastrous results. Hypolepises should be 
grown in a fairly shaded position, as the rays of the sun are 
hurtful to their foliage, which in most instances is of a 
soft, papery texture. All the species may be propagated 
from spores^ which in most cases vegetate freely ; but they 
are usually increased by the division of their rhizomes, this 
being a quicker and less troublesome mode of repro- 
duction. H. repens produces spores so freely that when 
once obtained it; becomes a troublesome weed, covering 
every Fern -pan, to the exclusion of less robust kinds. 

H. Bergiana is singularly prolific, and the way in which 
it reproduces itself most readily is very peculiar, and 
confined to this species : from its tiny fibrous roots spring 
a quantity of small, seedling-like plants, which form 
good-sized subjects much more quickly than seedlings 
proper. 

To the species described on p. 170, Vol. II., the 
following should be added : 

H. amauroraohls (having a dark rachis).* rhiz. thick, hairy, 
rti. 1ft. to l^ft. long, and. as well as the rachis, dark purplish. 
fronds handsome, very hairy, elongated-triangular, 3ft. long, 
2ft. broad at base ; pinn® distinctly stalked, those at the base 
opposite, the others alternate ; pinnules undulated and notched. 
* sori abundant and conspicuous, solitary in the notches of the 
lobes. Australia. Greenhouse. 



Fig. 459. Pinna and Pinnule of Hypolepis anthrisci folia. 


H* anthrlsclfolia (Antbriscus-leaved), of Presl. rhiz. stout, 
wide-creeping, sti. strong, erect, straw-coloured, 1ft. to 2ft. 
long, rough, fronds thin, 6ft. to 10ft. long; lower pinn® 1ft. 
or more in length, 4in. to 6in. broad; pinnules spear-shaped, 
distant; segments cut down to the midrib into small, oblong, 
deeply-pinnatifid divisions., sori two to four together in the 
lower sinuses. Bourbon, ‘ Mauritius, Ac. Greenhouse. See 
Fig. 459. 


Hypolepis— continued. 

H. anthrlsclfolia (of gardens). This hardy plant is quite dis- 
tinct from the previous species, rhiz. small, why. sti. slender, 
short, slightly hairy, fronds quadripinnatind, resembling 
those of the Lace Fern ( Cheilanthes elegant), 6in, to 7in. long. 
2£in. to 3in. broad. Syns. Cheilanthes anthriscifolia and 
Microlepia anthriscifolia (of gardens). 

XL mlllefolia (Milfoil-like), rhiz. stout, wide-creeping, sti. 
erect, about 6in. long, pale brown, fronds broadly triangular, 
lft. or more in length, 4in. to 6in. broad, stalked, slightly nairy 
below; pinn® having their stalks slightly winged ; ultimate 
segments sharply toothed, sori placed in the lower sinuses 
only. New Zealand. Greenhouse. 

H. r&diata (rayed). A garden name for Cheilanthes radiata. 
H^sjjtectabUis (remarkable). A synonym of Cheilanthes chloro- 

HYPOLYTRUM. Syns. Albxkia, Beera, Hyvse- 
l upturn (in part), Hypelytrum, Tunaa. Spikes panicled, 
the branches rigid ; bracts long and leaf -like. Leaves flat, 
somewhat thin, three-nerved, gradnally narrowed to each 
end. Stem with some nodes far above the base. 'To the 
species described on p. 170, Vol. II., the following should 
be added : 

H. Schraderlannm (Schrader’s! 1. tufted, 24ft long, 2in. 
broad, entire, green with purple margins. Brazil, 1893. A 
stout, Grass-like plant. (L H. 1895, p. 25, f. 5.) 

HYPONOMEUTA FADELLA (Small Ermine 
Moth). This insect, described and illustrated under 
Hawthorn Caterpillars, is a great pest to the Apple- 
grower ; it is also found upon the Blackthorn, bnt so far 
it does not appear to have been destructive to cultivated 
Plums, though it is, nevertheless, a most undesirable 
orchard visitor. Feeding, as the larvaa do, in a common 
web, they should be readily destroyed by holding 
underneath the nest a pail containing boiling water, into 
which the cut-out colony should be thrown. 

KYFOPHYLLANTHTJS UNDENT This is the 
correct name of Eruthrochiton Uypophyl lanthus, which 
is now classed as a distinct, monotypio genns. 

HYFOTHRONTA. A synonym of Hyptls (which 

see). 

HYFOXI8. Of this genns fifty-one species have been 
enumerated ; they are found in tropical Asia, Australia, the 
Masoarene Islands, tropical and South Africa, and tropical 
and North America. Perianth tube none, the segments 
Bix, sab-equal, spreading ; stamens six ; ovary three-celled. 
To the species described on p. 171, Vol. II., the following 
should be added : 

H. colchicifolia (Colchicum-leaved). 1L, perianth ljin. In 
diameter, the segments bright yellow inside, greenish-yellow 
and slightly hairy on the hack, oblong-lanceolate ; peduncle 
slender, three- or four-flowered. Autumn. 1. in a tuft about lft. 
high ; produced ones six to eight, oblong or oblong-lanceolate, 
the largest 6in. to 8in. long, ljin. to 2in. broad, glabrous. Corm 
globose, 2in. in diameter. Cape of Good Hope, 1884. 

H. hemerooallidea (Ilemerocallis-like). The correct name of 
H. elata. 

H. Baurii and H. villosa (Syn. B. pannosa) have also been 
introduced. 

HYFTXS (from hyp tios. resnpinate : the limb of the 
corolla is turned on its back). Syns. Brotcra (of Sprengel), 
Hypothronia , Rhophiodon, Schaueria. Ord. Labiatee. A 
huge genus (about 250 species) of mostly stove herbs, 
unaer-shrubs or shrubs, of polymorphous habit and 
inflorescence, natives of the warmer parts of America. 
Calyx teeth five, usually acute or subulate ; corolla sub- 
bilabiate, the lowest lobe abruptly deflexed ; stamens four, 
didynamous. Only one species calls for mention here. It 
is a greenhonse or half-nardy annual, requiring ordinary 
treatment. 

H. snavoolens (sweet-smelling). A. pale blue, rather pretty; 
corolla shortly exserted ; heads few-flowered, racemose-paniculate 
and axillary. 1. petiolate, ovate, or the lower ones cordate, 
doubly serrated or almost sinuate. West Indies, Ac., 1889. 
Syn. Ballota tuavcolens. 

HYSTERIA. A synonym of Corymbis (which see). 

HY8TERXTJM FXNASTRX. See Pinna-Fungi. 
HYSTRXX. A synonym of Asperella (which see). 
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IANTEE (of Salisbury). A synonym of Hypoxia 
(which see). 

XBERI8. This genus embraces about forty species of 
annual, biennial, or perennial herbs or under-shrubs. 
Siliquas flat -compressed ovate at base, entire or emarginate 
at apex. To the species described on pp. 171-2, Vol. II., 
the following should be added : 

L afllnta (related). A synonym of 7. pandurctformi*. 

L oontraota (contracted). fi. white. May. fr. in a much- 
contracted corymb. 1. linear, slightly cuneate, toothed. 
Stems glabrous, sub-shrubby, A. bin. Spain, 1824. There is a 
form rosea, with rose-coloured flowers. 1889. 

I. oorifolia ( Co ri8 -leaved).* fi. white, small. This pretty 
species in general appearance resembles I. sempervirens , but 
is of a much dwarf er character, not exceeding 3m. in height 
I. florida (flowery). A synonym of 7. semper Horens. 

L Lagaaeana (Lagasca’s). fi. white, in compact corymbs. 
May to July. fr.. siliquas sub-corymbose, very acutely bilobed. 
L oblong, somewhat spathulate, toothed at apex. A. 8in. to 
12in. Murcia, <fcc. Annual. Stn. 7. pubescent. 

L linifolla (Linum-leaved). fi. pink, in hemispherical, 
terminal corymbs. June to September. /r., siliquas corym- 
bose, bidentate. L linear, entire; radical ones Bomewhat 
toothed. A. 8in. to 12in. Spain, (fee. Plant glabrous, annual 
or perennial. 

L pandurssformls (fiddle-shaped). JL white, in dense, umbelli- 
form racemes, fr., siliquas rounded-ovate. 1. dark green, 
ciliated-pubescent or nearly glabrous, pinnatifid, with hnear, 
obtuse lobes. Branches simple or corymbose, A. 6in. to 12in. 
Central France. Annual or biennial. Syn. 7. ajfinis. 

L petrcea (rock-loving).* A variety of 7. Tenoreana. 

L pinna ta (pinnate).* fi. white, scented, corymbose, fr., 
suiquas in a short, often umbelliform raceme. 1. oblong-linear, 
pinnatifid or pinnatipartite ; segments linear, obtuse. A. 6in. 
to 12in. Central ana Southern Europe. Annual or biennial. 

I. pubescens (downy). A synonym of 7. Lagascana. 

L stylosa (large-styled). A synonym of Nocccsa stylosa. 

L Tenoreana petrsea (rock-loving).* 1L white, tinged with 
red in the centre. A pretty rockery variety. 

Varieties. Of the annual Candytufts many handsome 
garden varieties are to be had, some of the best being 
Blush Queen, Dunnetti, Giant-Flowered, Normandy, and 
Tom Thumb White. The last, growing only about 6in., 
makes a pretty edging plant. 

XBXDXUM. A synonym of Spiranth.es (which see). 
ICACO. A synonym of Chrysobalanus (which see). 

ICACORHA. Included under Ardisia (which see). 
I. guianensis is synonymous with A. acuminata. 

ICHNEUMON FI>XE8. Ordinarily these are 
supposed to consist of members of the Ichneumonidm 
proper : but the term may be said to embrace the olosely- 
allied family Braconidm , which latter may be broadly 
distinguished from the former by the number of cells 
which traverse the wing. In the former they are three, 
and in the latter four. There are many other microscopic 
differences, which it would serve no good purpose to discuss 
here. In their life-histories these two famines have much 
in common, the larvae of each living parasitically in the 
bodies of larv», or it may be of pupaB, or Iobb often in the 
perfect insects themselves. Belonging to the Braconidm 
is a most useful and most abundant species in Apanteles 
glomeratus (Fig. 460), which is largely responsible for 



Fio. 460. Apanteles glomeratus (Ichneumon Fly op 
White Butterflies). 

keeping in check the very numerous White Butterflies 
( Pierxs ), whose larvae feea chiefly upon Cabbages. The 
appearance of these “ ichneumoned ” larvaB is very 
familiar, the yellowish cocoons of the parasite being well 
in evidence. A. glomeratus deposits its eggs upon the 


Ichneumon Flies — continued. 
unfortunate host, and the parasitic larvae work into the 
living insects. They do not, as is popularly supposed, 
eat them alive, but feed upon the non-vital parts. The 
lepidopterous larvaB continue to feed, and if anything 
with greater voracity, until they are about to become 
pupae, when they x usually die. Occasionally, however, the 
parasites are found upon the pupae as well as upon the 
imagines when they emerge. Fig. 460 gives an idea of 
the outward conformation of A. glomeratus , though in the 
process of reproduction the series of cells upon the 
wings have been obliterated. 

In the Ichneumonidm proper are insects which live as 
parasites even upon wood-feeding insects like Siren, 
found in decaying Conifers of various kinds. Those belong 
to the genera Rhyssa and Thalassa , and are provided with 
long ovipositors, so constructed as to enable them to bore. 
As showing the great value of Ichneumon Flies in preserving 
the balance, it may be cited that no less than fifty species 
are parasitic upon that pest of the fruit cultivator, the 
Winter Moth ; that upwards of 1200 species of the 
Ichneumonidm alone are indigenous to this oountry ; and 
that 1200 specimens of one parasite have been bred from a 
single lepiaopterous larva. This latter statement is on the 
authority of Dr. Sharp. 

XCXCA. A synonym of Bursera (which see). 

XCTODE8. A synonym of Symplooarpus (which 
see). 

IDBJA COLUMN AHXA. This is probably identical 
with Fouquiera spinosa (which see). 

XGUANURA 8PERAN8KTANA. According to 
the Kow authorities, this is probably the correct name 
of the plant described as Geonoma Pynartiana (which 
see). 

ILEX. In addition to seeds, budding, and grafting, the 
varieties of Ilex may also be very successfully increased 
by cuttings of the current season’s matured wood, 2in. or 
3m. long, dibbled in sandy Boil on a warm, sheltered 
border in August, and covered with hand-lights or a 
frame. The lower leaves should be removed, and a dean 
cub with a sharp knife made just below a joint. It is 
very important that the cuttings should be made quite 
firm at the base. Water with a fine rose water-pot twice 
or three times a week, and shade from the sun with 
tiffany, mats, &o. Beyond giving a chink of air 
occasionally to allow superfluous moisture to escape, 
very little ventilation will do necessary until the cuttings 
have callused and roots are being emitted. Plants raised 
from cuttings are rather slow in growth for a season or 
two, but when properly established they grow just as 
freely as worked plants, and for some reasons are to be 
preferred to those raised by budding or grafting, the 
latter being more or less troublesome on account of the 
suckers and growths which appear on the stock below 
the scion. The pendulous varieties may be worked at 
the desired height from the ground-line on stocks of the 
common species. 

In transplanting Hollies, it is always advisable to lift 
them with good Dalis of earth, and preserve the roots 
intact. This operation is best performed in early autumn, 
while the atmosphere is charged with moisture, as the 
trees then have sufficient time in which to make fresh roots 
before winter sets in, and in spring they will start into 
growth without feeling a check. Avoid planting in very 
ary, windy weather ; but if it is carried out at suen a time, 
give a good watering at the roots and overhead as Boon as 
planting is completed. If the weather remains dry, 
repeat the waterings at intervals. Hollies are considerably 
improved by frequent transplantings, as they are then 
encouraged to make large quantities of fibrous roots, which 
would not be the case if the plants were left undisturbed 
for protracted periods during the first few years of their 
existence. 

To the species and varieties described on pp. 174-7, 
Vol. II., the following should be added : 

L oanadenais (Canadian). A synonym of Ncmopanthes 

canadensis. 

L caroiinl&na (Carolina). A synonym of 7. Cassine. 

L Caaslne. 7. caroliniana, I. fioridana, and 7. vomitoria are 

synonymous with this species. 
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Hex — continued. 

L oonocarpa (cone-fruited). JL white, small, in short, arillanr 
racemes. 1. lanceolate, serrulated, 4in. long. h. 6ft. Brazil, 1895. 
A greenhouse or stove shrub, chiefly interesting as being one of 
the plants which yield Mate, or Paraguay Tea. (B. M. 7310.) 

L Cnnnlnghaml (Cunningham’s). A synonym of 7. dipyrena. 

L Flsoherl (Fischer’s). A garden form of I. Aquifolium. 

L florldana (Florida). A synonym of 7. Cassine. 

L Gongonha is synonymous with ViUarttia mucnmata. 

X. farignii (remarkable).* fl. four-parted, £in. in diameter, In 
sub-globose clusters, fr. globose, tin. in diameter. 1. very 
thick, 6in. to 9in. long, acute, elliptic-lanceolate, obscurely 
serrated, the young ones spiny-toothed ; petioles stout, fin. 
to lin. long. Sikkim Himalaya, 1880. A small, erect, ever- 
green tree. 

L mlorooarpa (small-fruited). A synonym of 7. rotunda. 

X. Pedaro. A synonym of 7. Aquifolium maderensis. 

L qnerolfolla (Oak-leaved). The correct name of 7. opaca. 

L rotunda (round), fl. in axillary umbels, borne on peduncles 
much shorter than the petioles. 1. entire, ovate, acute at both 
ends, glabrous. North China. Syn. 7. microcarpa. 

X. vomitoria (vomitory). A synonym of 7. Canine. 


Fio. 461. Flower and Leaves of Impatiens Hawkeri. 

I. Wilsoni (Wilson’s).* This is described as a splendid Holly, 
of sturdy growth, with stout foliage, and deep red, showy 
berries as large as small Cherries. 1899. 

1. Green-leaved Varieties. 

I. Aquifolium atrovlrens (dark green). 1. large, flat, pale 
green. Syn. 7. A. maderensis atrovirem. 


XLULWAJLRA FALX. See Ptyehosperma 
Cunnlnghamlana. 

ILLAWABRA PINE. See Podoearpus spinu- 
losa. 

ILUCIUX. To the species described on p. 177, 
Vol. II., the following should be added : 

L verum (true). True 8 tar Anise. JL red, axillary, shortly 
pedunculate, globose ; perianth leaflets about ten, orbicular, 
concave. November, i. elliptic-lanceolate or oblanceolate, 
obtuse or obtusely acuminate, shortly narrowed into the 
petioles, k. 9ft. 8outh China, 1883. (B. M. 7006.) 

IMAGO (pi. IMAGINES). The adult and Usually 
winged condition of an insect. 

IMANTOPHTIftlaUM. To the species described on 
p. 178, Vol. II., the following varieties should be added. 
For garden varieties see Clivia. 

L mlnlatum anrantiacum (orange). fl. bright yellowish- 
salmon, 3in. in diameter ; umbels large. 1886. Garden seedling. 
L m. blandfordlseflormu striatum (Blandfordia-flowered, 
striped).* JL crimson-carmine outside, Blandfordia-like, borne 
in dense heads, the segments margined with salmon-buff. L 
striated with cream y-yellow. 1889. 

I. m. oruentum (bloody). * JL bright 
orange-scarlet, of fine form and sub- 
stance. Spring. 

IMBBXCABJA (from xmbrico , to 
cover like tiles ; in allusion to the 
biseriate calyx segments). Stn. Binec- 
taria. Ord. Sapotacese. A small genus 
(four or five Bpecies) of stove, milky 
trees, closely allied to Mimusops , 
natives of tropical Africa and the 
Mascarene Islands. 7. maxima (Stn. 
7. borbonica) has been introduced, but 
it is probably only grown in botanical 
collections. 

IMMORTELLE. See also Gom- 
phrena and Helipterum. 

IMPATIENS. To the species described on pp. 
179-80, Vol. II the following should be added. Most of 
them require stove treatment. 

I. aurca (golden). The correct name of 7. pallida. 

I. auricoma (golden-haired).* fl. golden-yellow, streaked with 
red within ; petals five, the lateral ones connate in pairs, the 
dorsal one beak-tipped, with a short, bifid, curved spur. 
April. 1. 6in. long, alternate, lanceolate, acuminate, with 
bristles between the crenatures, the midrib fas well as the 
stem and branches) reddish, A. 6in. to 2ft. Comoro Islands, 
1893. Perennial. (B. M. 7381.) 

I. biflora (two-flowered). The correct name of 7. fulca. 

I. Candida is a variety of 7. Roylei. 

I. comorcnsis (Comoro Islands), yf. bright carmine, large, with 
a white, bifid spur. 1. elliptic-lanceolate, acute, crenate. 
Comoro Islands, 1887. A pretty plant, of vigorous growth. 

I. cuspidata (cuspidate). A synonym of 7. latifolia, 

I. Episcopi (Bishop Hannington’s). A form of I. Sultani. 

I. fasciculata (fascicled). A synonym of 7. chinensis. 

I. fulva. The correct name is I. biflora. 

I. glandulifera (of Hoyle) and 7. glanduligera (of gardens). 
Synonyms of 7. Roylei. 

L Hawkeri (Lieut. Hawker’s).* JL brownish-red, large, vefy 
showy, axillary, solitary or corymbose ; claws of the segments 
white, marked blue ; sepals and petals broad, the dorsad sepal 
rounded, the lateral lobes oolong ; spur red, recurved. 
Summer. L glabrous, shortly petiolate, 4£in. long, 2in. broad, 
opposite or temate, very acutely serrated, ovate-elliptic, 
acuminate. Sunda Islands, 1886. A branched herb. See 
Fig. 461, for which we are indebted to Messrs. Bull and Sons. 
(L H. ser. v. 2.) 



L A camellisefolla (Camellia-leaved). 1. entire, not spiny, 
flat, resembling those of a Camellia. 1888. 

I. A latlspina (broad-spined).* /. broad, with long spines, 
very free. 

I. A maderensis atrovlrens. A synonym ol I. A. atnmrens. 

L A nigrescens (blackish). 1. large, broad, and smooth. 

H. Sliver- and Gold-leaved Varieties. 

L Aquifolium argentea reglna (Silver Queen).* 1. large, 
broadly margined with white. Showy and of good habit. 

L A fiaveseens (yellowish).* 1. blotched and suffused with 
yellow. This is popularly known as .Moonlight. 

I. A Golden King. An improvement upon the well-known 
Golden Queen, being larger in leaf and deeper as to colour. 
A sport from Hodgins’ Holly. 

L A Moonlight. A synonym of 7. A. flavcscen*. 


L latifolia (broad-leaved), ft. rosy, lin. to ljin. across, solitary 
in the axils of the leaves, having a long, filiform spur. 1. 
lanceolate, acuminate, 2in. to 5in. lone, acute at base, serrated. 
Stems glaucous. Birma, 1884. Syn. I. cuspidata. 

L longlcornu (long-homed), of Wallich. A synonym of 
7. amphorata. 

L Marl an SB (Marian’s), fl. light purple, rather large, cymose ; 
lip with a longish, slender, hooked spur ; standard with a 
hairy ridge extending iuto a projection at about one-third 
below the top. June. 1. euneate-oblong, acute, serrated, deep 
green, with light areas between the veins. Stems thickish, 
nairy. Assam, 1881. Greenhouse annual. 

L Mloholitzil (Micho)itz> A- white or pink, with a dark pink 
centre. New Guinea, 1892. A dwarf, bushy species. 

I. mirabili* (remarkable).* fl. golden-yellow, very large, 
curiously inflated, axillary ; lateral petals coalescing in one. 
August. L tufted at the apex of tne trunk, long-petiolate, 
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Impatient — con tin ued. 

ovate, crenate, fleshy, spreading, 1ft. long. Trunk 4ft. high 
and as thick as a man’s leg (in its native country). I^angkuwi 
Island, 1891. (B. M. 7195.) 

L Noll-tangere. The correct name of 7. noli-me-tangere. 

L The correct name is 7. aurea. 

I. Rodigasi (Rodigas*). /. rosy-purple, axillary, with the long, 
slender spur curved forwards; pedicels long. 1. opposite or 
whorled, ovate-lanceolate, acute, serrated. Java, 1889. A 
pretty Balsam. (I. H. 1889, p. 25, t. 78.) 

I. Roylel pallidlflora (pale-flowered).* /. pale pink, spotted 
with red, larger than in the type ; corymbs oin. to lOin. 
broad. L 6in. to 8in. long. A. 5ft. to 6ft. Himalayas. (B. M. 
7647.) 

L Snltanl EpiSOOpl (Bishop Ilannington’s).* ft. rich purple- 
carmine, shot with a brilliant rosy hue. Zanzibar, 1886. A 
perpetual-flowering variety. 

IMPATIENT. Used in a garden sense, this term 
implies that a plant cannot withstand any excess of a 
particniar condition ; ex. gr Impatient of heat or cold. 

IMPERFECT. This term is applied to flowers that 
lack either stamens or pistils. 

IN CARVILLEA. Amongst plants for outside 
cnltnre of comparatively recent introduction none is 
more beautiful than 7. Delavayi , which has proved itself 
perfectly hardy. In height it grows some 2ft., and it 
may be placed in the borders ; or seedlings plentifully 
employed in the beds of hardy subjects now so often 
seen would prove very decorative and uncommon. 

To the species described on p. 181, Vol. II., the follow- 
ing should be added : 

L argil ta (sharp). A synonym of Amphicome argxUa. 

L Delavayi (Delavay’s). * /..corolla bright rose-red, the tube 
Sin. long, decurved, the limb 3in. to S^in. broad ; scape three- 
to thirteen-flowered. May. 1. few, radical, 1ft to lift, long, 
pinnate ; leaflets six to eight, rather distant, 4in. to 5in. long, 
sessile. Stem very short, simple or sparingly branched. 
China, 1893. Hardy. (B. M. 7462 ;R. H. 1893, 544.) See Fig. 462. 



Fiu. 462. Flowers of Incarvillea Delavayi. 

I. gr an <1111 ora (large-flowered). /. of a rich rose-red; scai>e 
short, bearing one or two flowers. 1. and leaflets shorter than 
W9R ^Greeniio B P ec * e ® closely resembles). China, 

L grandlflorn (of Poll). A synonym of Teooma grandijlora. 

X. tomontooa (downy), of Roxburgh. A synonym of Paulownia 
» mpcrialxs. 

VoL V. 


Incarvillea — continued. 

L varlabllto (variable). /. bright rose-purple, in loose, erect 
racemes ; corolla tube lin. long, slightly curved, the limb more 
than lin. across. August. 1. all alternate, 2in. to 4in. long, 
shortly petiolate, ovate, pinnate; leaflets six to eight pairs. 
A. 1ft. to 14ft Western China, 1898. A half-hardy, slender 
perennial. (B. M. 765L) 

INCOMPLETE. Lacking some part. See Incom- 
plete. 

INCURVARIA CAPITELLA. See Currant- 
Shoot Moth. 

INDIAN BERET. See Randia aculeata. 
INDIAN CUP. See Sarracenia. 

INDIAN CURRANT. See Symphorloarpua 
vulgaris. 

INDIAN FLOWERING PERN. See Helmin- 
thostachys. 

INDIAN GRASS. See Arundo. 

INDIAN HILL GUAVA. See Rhodomyrtus 
tomentosa. 

INDIAN MALLOW. See Slda and Urena. 

INDIAN or EGYPTIAN LOTUS. See 
Nymphsea Lotus. 

INDIAN PHYSIC. See Magnolia Fraseri. 
INDIAN SHAMROCK. See Trillium. 

INDIAN WILD PEPPER. See Vitex trifolia. 
INDIGENOUS. Native. 

INDIGOFERA. To the information given on p. 181, 
Vol. II., the following should be added : 

L Dosua oompaota (compact). A synonym of 7. Gerardiana 
compacta. 

I. D. Stricta (erect). An erect, garden form, with violet-red 
flowers. 1870. 

I. Gerardlana alba (white). /. pure white, produced in erect 
racemes. 1891. Nearly hardy. 

L O. oompaota (compact). /. of a vinous-rose colour ; 

inflorescence very compact. 1877. Syn. 7. Dotxia compacta. 

I. Iw&fusi (native name). JL white, washed with pink, very 
elegant. Summer. Japan. A small tree. 

X. violaoea. The correct name is 7. pulchclla. 

INGA. To the information given on p. 182, Vol. II., 
the following should be added : 

L anomala (anomalous). fl. red; heads few-flowered, twin, 
disposed in terminal racemes. May to August. 1., leaflets five 
to seven pairs, linear, obtuse, glabrous, ciliated. A. 6ft. to 12ft. 
Mexico, 1729. Calliandra grandijlora is the correct name of 
this species. 

L ferruglnea (rusty). A synonym of 7. vulpina. 

L Harriott (Harris’s). A synonym of Calliandra Unrrisii. 

L puloherrlma is identical with Calliandra Twecdii. 

L setlfera (bristle-bearing). The correct name of 7. macro - 
phglla (of B. M.). 

I. vulpina (fox-like), fl. purplish, disposed in a pretty, 
terminal spike. L compound, and, as well as the branches, 
covered with yellowish hairs. Brazil. Tree. Syn. 7. ferruginea 
(F. d. S. viii,, 773). 

IN GENHOUSSI A. A synonym of Amphlthalea 

(which see). 

INOCULATION. Another name for Budding 

(which see). 

INSECTICIDES. In gardening these may be 
described as preparations which destroy animal pests 
generally, and not insects only, as the name wonld at 
first sight seem to suggest. Thev vary greatly with the 
ests under consideration, and the universal Insecticide 
as yet to be discovered. With some plant-feeding 
animals the employment of Insecticides is praotio&lly 
useless, owing to the peculiar habits of the pests — shoot- 
and trunk-infesting kinds, which feed protected, like Wood 
Leopard and Goat Motns, Currant-shoot Moths, Leaf 
Twisters ( Tortrices ), Case-Makers, Ac. 

Before any Insecticide can be used effectively, the 
gardener must determine how the pest feeds, as on that 
much depends. A poisonous Insecticide that wonld be fatal 
to a chewing insect, like the caterpillars of Moths, Ac., 
wonld be harmless in the case of a sucking insect or 
other animal, which, before taking any nutriment from 
the leaves, first bores through the poison area. Then, 
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too, the time at which Insecticides may be most effec- 
tively used will vary with the species. Take the Scales. 
To spray on an Inseoticide when the Scale-like covering? 
of certain species have been formed, avails bnt little : the 1 
time is when the newly -hatched larvae are on the wander. 

Timely application of Insecticides is very important, 
and this is especially the case with crops which are 
destined for market or the table, when appearance is 
everything. Insects on outdoor crops are, as a role, 
more difficult to control than those on indoor ones. A very 
important point in connection with any Insecticide is to be 
certain as to its effect upon any plant before applying it 
wholesale. An indiscriminate application upon a tree or 
plant may lead to disaster. 

For poisoning the food-plants of chewing insects like 
the larv® of Moths, Butterflies, and Hawflies, the grubs 
of Beetles which feed exposed, as well as the Beetles 
themselves that lay the green parts of plants under 
contribution, Paris Green (despite the prejudice against 
its ubo), in the proportion of loz. to 20 gallons of water, 
is the best Inseoticide. Many growers also add loz. of 
lime, as this minimises the chances of the foliage being 
injured. The mixture should be kept Btirred, or the 
Paris Green will settle, and it should be distributed 
in a nice fine spray. With fruit trees on no account 
should the preparation be employed when they are in 
blossom. So far as the fruit itself is concerned there is 
not the slightest danger to the consumer if the arsenite 
is used in the proportion stated. Manufacturing agri- 
cultural chemists, like Mackey and Mackey, of Bermondsey, 
keep Paris Green Paste ready for making the Insecticide ; 
and this is preferable to having to mix the powder one’s 
self, an operation fraught with not a little risk. London 
Purple is another powerful arsenical poison, and needs to 
be just as carefully handled. 

Hellebore (in powder) dusted or blown on to the trees 
in the early morning is also a capital Insecticide, 
especially in the case of the Sawfly and Caterpillar 
grubs on Gooseberries. Although a strong poison. Helle- 
bore is soon rendered harmless by contact with the out- 
side air, and must therefore be renewed. 

For sucking animals, one of the best all-round 
preparations is Kerosene (paraffin) Emulsion. If properly 
made the kerosene does not separate and cause injury 
to the plants. It may be procured in this country in a 
concentrated form, and all that the user has to do is 
to dilute it to the proper proportions, which will vary 
somowhat with the Kind of tree under treatment and 
the age of the leaves. The ingredients are hard or soft 
soap, kerosene, and rain water. Their proper amalgama- 
tion requires some skill. The younger tne foliage the 
weaker the solution. The exact proportion may be deter- 
mined by the gardener himself. These emulsions are best 
bought from firms with the machinery for making them. 

A very good home-made preparation for similar insects 
consists of 1 wineglassful of ordinary petroleum and 3 
gallons of hot water. The difficulty about this solution is 
that the petroleum does not readily amalgamate, and 
constant stirring is necessary. It is a very good plan to 
put sufficient soft soap in the water to discolour it, as 
this has been found preferable to plain water. 

Soft soap alone is a capital Insecticide for Scale. 2oz. to 
a gallon of hot water may be safely employed upon hard- 
wooded greenhouse subjects, but upon softer things the soap 
may be reduced one -half. For rubbing into the bark of 
trees it may be used at from three to four times the 
strength of that first named. 

Water applied at a temperature of 140deg. is a most 
useful Insecticide, especially for Scale. It has the merit, 
too, of being harmless to the plants under treatment — 
neither leaves, flowers, nor fruits being affected. Aphides 
readily succumb to it, as do Thrips. In the case of 
Cactuses suffering from insect pests—Mealy Bug, &c. — 
the hot-water treatment may be very successfully 
employed, first turning the plants on their sides. The 
great difficulty is in keoping the water sufficiently hot : it 
quickly cools on delivery. 

Hard-bodied insects, like many of the Beetles, are 
difficult to cope with where they do not actually feed 
upon the green portions of the trees or plants, their 
horny wing-cases protecting them against the Insecticides 
which kill by contact and that may be safely employed. 
Many of the most troublesome Weevils, all of which are 
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night feeders, are best shaken on to a board thickly 
smeared with tar and afterwards collected and destroyed. 

Earwigs, Cockroaches, Ants, Wasps, and Wood-lice 
are best dealt with by traps or poisoned food. Bed 
Spider (including the Bryobias) should be killed by 
contact when on outdoor trees ; while indoors they should 
be treated to one of the vaporising Insecticides, oxcept in 
the case of certain Grapes. 

Fumigation by means of hydrocyanio acid gas is likely in 
the future to prove of immense benefit against many pests, 
as in the case of Currant-Bud Vito (which see) and 
some of the worst kinds of Scale. For years the former has 
baffled all the efforts of gardeners and economic entomolo- 
gists to stay its ravages. From some extensive experiments, 
however, made by Mr. H. H. Cousins, M.A., Mr. A. V. 
Theobald, M.A., and others at the Wye Agricultural 
College, there is no doubt that the formidable foe may be 
ousted by the powerful Insecticide named, and a full report 
of the experiments appeared in the “Gardeners’ Chronicle.’’ 
Nearly twenty years ago this Insecticide was used in 
California for the destruction of Scale in the Orange 
groves, and proved of immense benefit. Great care 
has, however, to be taken that the fumes are not inhaled. 
So far as the Currant-Bud Mite is concerned, the best 
time for fumigation appears to be December ana January. 
The cost is infinitesimal. In California tents are used 
for surrounding the infested trees; while in the experi- 
ments conducted at Wye a modification of this plan by 
the use of a waterproof cloth seems to have been 
employed, loz. of cyanide to 150 cubio feet Mr. Cousins 
ana his colleagues found effectual. 

The following is the formula for making the hydro- 
cyanio gas : Cyanide of potassium, loz. ; sulphuric acid, 
2oz. ; water, 8oz. The water is placed in a glazed earthen- 
ware vessel (an old jam-pot, for instance), and then the 
acid is put in ; the waterproof tent or material is then 
placed round the bushes or trees to be freed, and the 
cyanide added. There is no necessity to go to great 
expense with the “tent.” Mr. D. W. Coquillet, who was 
the first to discover the merits of hydrocyanic gas as an 
Insecticide, simply employed common bed-ticking treated 
with linseed oil. The covering iB left round the tree for 
half to three-quarters of an hour. 

Hydrocyanio gas has also been successfully employed 
as a greenhouse Insecticide in New South Wales, and it 
was found that not only did it destroy Thrips and Bed 
Spider, but Scales, Ants, and Beetles. Still greater care 
would have to be exercised in a greenhouse, and the 
cyanide would have to be first suspended and controlled 
by a string from the outside, so that it could be dropped 
at the right moment. Several conditions are necessary, 
according to Mr. Hugh Dixson, who contributed a most 
practical article upon the subject to the “ Gardeners’ 
Chronicle.” These are that the foliage of the plants be 
dry, that the wind is blowing away from any private 
residence, and that no persons are near the house at the 
time it is being treatea, especially upon the lee side ; 
and finally, that all vessels that the cyanide. has touched 
be carefully washed and the water thrown down the sewer. 
Mr. Dixson says that 1 grain of cyanide for every cubic foot 
of the house, and an equal quantity of sulphurio acid 
diluted with an equal quantity of water, are the proper 
proportions. 

Carbon bisulphide is employed for root-feeding insects 
like Schizoneura lanigera , found upon the roots, as well 
as the trunks and branches, of Apples, Ac. ; the drape 
Phylloxera (which see) ; and the Cabbage Gall Weevil. 
Doubtless its sphere of usefulness may be considerably 
extended. 

Borax is frequently used with success in plant-houses 
where Cockroaches abound, but rather as an expellent 
than as an Insecticide. In California, BeBin Washes are 
much used for Scale, and they prove very effective ; but 
in England and in other countries such washes are not 
called for. Besin Washes usually consist of resin, caustic 
soda, tallow or oil, and water ; and less often paraffin. 

Of the more recent commercial preparations for use in 

f lasshouses, those known as vaporising Insecticides, like 
Ticoticide, XL All, and the like, are of great value if 
used with caution, and to a very ^reat extent they have 
simplified the work in connection with the pests of stoves, 
greenhouses, conservatories, and fruit-houses. They are 
mostly tobacco preparations. 
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INTEGUMENT. A covering layer or membrane. 

INTER. In compound words this signifies “ between ” ; 
e.g., Intercostal, between the ribs of a leaf. It should 
not be confounded with Intra, which means “within.” 

INTERMEDIATE HOUSE. In large gardens the 
value of the Intermediate House is great. It is, as it were, 
a connecting link between the stove and the greenhouse, or 
between the warmest Orchid-houses and the cool ones. 
Not only are there a multitude of plants that reauire the 
temperature of the Intermediate House all the year 
through, but there are also many other plants from the 
cooler structures that need a little extra heat at certain 
periods to make good growth, and there are also plants 
m the hottest houses that need a lower temperature, or 

g iriod of rest, which can be best given in the Intermediate 
ouse, for which reasons such a house is practically a 
necessity where there are many plant-houses. 

INTRA. In oomponnd words this signifies “within ” ; 
e.g ., Intramarginal, within bat near the margin. See 

Inter. 

INULA. Of late years many species of these showy 
border plants have been introduced to gardens. They are 
much superior to the older 7. Helenium , which is coarse and 
only suited to the wild garden. They are dwarf of habit, 
and some of them have bold foliage — 7. grandijlora , for 
instance. The^ may be planted in either spring or 
autumn, at which seasons, too, they may be divided for 
purposes of increase. 

To the species described on p. 190, Vol. II., the following 
should be added : 

I. enstfolia (ensate-leaved). * fl. -head* one or several to a stem ; 
scales lanceolate, erect, leaf-like, cob webby- tom entose beneath. 
August. 1. sessile, linear, strongly acuminate, many-nerved, 
glabrous. Stems erect, A. 9in. Caucasus, Ac., 1793. (J. F. A. 

L grandlflora (large-flowered). Jl., involucral scales linear- 
subulate, fulvous-hirsute. July. 1. sessile, oblong, slightly 
villous, serrated, the serratures glandular at apex. Stems 
simple, one-headed. A. 2ft. Caucasus, Persia, Ac., 1810. (B. M. 
1907, under name of 7. glandulom var.) 

I. hirta (hairy). Jl. -head* solitary or almost temately corymbose ; 
involucral scales hairy-ciliated, linear-lanceolate, the outer ones 
exceeding the inner ones. July. 1. sessile, lanceolate-oblong, 
rigid, quite entire, the margins and nerves hairy. Stems erect, 
somewhat branched, pilose-hairy. A. 1ft. South Europe, 1759. 
(J. F. A. 358.) 

I. salidna (Willow-like).* JL-head*, involucre campanulate, the 
scales ovate-lanceolate, Bemilate-scabrous, slightly reflexed at 
apex. July. A half-amplexicaul, lanceolate, cifiate-scabrous on 
the margins, somewhat recurved at apex. Stems erect, corym- 
boselv branched ; branches one-headed. A. lift. South Europe, 
Ac., 1648. (F. D. 786.) 

I. saxatllis (rock-loving). A synonym of /. visduta. 

I. squarrosa (sqnarrose). fl. -heads solitary or corymbose at the 
tips of the branches ; involucre campanulate, the scales ovate, 
spreading-reflexed at apex. July. /. oblong, acuminate, serrated, 
more or less scabrid, reticulate- veined. Stems erect, slightly 
branched. A. 1ft. France, Ac., 1768. 

L Tisoosa (clammy). Jl.-heads having linear involucral scales. 
July. 1. lanceolate, serrated, glandular-pilose, sessile, cordate- 
auricled ; auricles reflexed. Stems erect, pilose-viscous, pauicu- 
lately' branched at apex ; lateral branches leafy, few-headed. 
A. lilt. South Europe, 1596. Syn. 7. saxatilis. 

7. montana is also suitable for naturalising in the wild garden. 

IB VOLUCRARIA. Inoluded under Trichomanes 

(which see). 

IOCHROMA. T/ycium fuchsioides is synonymous 
with 7. fuchsioides. To the species described on p. 190, 
Vol. II., the following should be added : 

L flava (yellow). Jl. in axillary clusters ; corolla pale yellow, 
tubular, liin. long, with five short lobes. 1. alternate, ovate- 
lanceolate, petiolate, glabrous above, finely puberulous below. 
A. 6ft Cordilleras of Colombia, 1898. A bushy shrub. 
(EL H. 1898, p. 360.) 

IONXDXUM includes Pombalia. I. capense is known 
as tiie Cape Violet. 

IONOP8IDIUM. This genus is now included 
under Cochlearia. 

IFHXGENIA (named after Iphigenia, daughter of 
Agamemnon). Ord. LiUacem. A small genus (four species) 
oi stove or greenhouse, bulbous plants, closely allied to 
OraithoffloMnim (which see for culture), natives of 
India, Africa, and Australia. Flowers small, erect, 


Iphig , eni& —continued. 

solitary or corymbose ; perianth six -partite, stellate, 
deciduous ; stamens six, hypogynous. Leaves few, 
scattered, linear, the upper ones bract-like. Only one 
species calls for description here. 

I* lndloa (Indian). JL reddish or purplish, few or many ; 
perianth £in. to £in. long; pedicels lin. to 2in. long. June. 
i. few, the lower ones 6in. to 8in. long. Stem 3in. to lOin. 
long, flexuous. India, 1818. Syn. AngwUaria indica. 

IPOM(EA. Including LeptocalUs , Mina, and 
Skinneria. To the species described on pp. 191-2, Vol. 
II., the following should be added. A few plants 
formerly included hereunder are now referred to 
Arjgyrela and Lettsomla. See also Batatas (which 
is included in this genus by Bentham and Hooker). 

I. acuminata (taper-pointed). The correct name of 7. muta- 
bUis. 

L august lfolia (narrow-leaved). The correct name of 
7. Jtlicaulis. 

I. Batatas. The plant known in gardens as Convolvulus 
ehrysorkizus is a form of this species. 1888. 

L Bona-nox. There is a form grandijlora , having very large, 
sweetly-scented flowers. 

I. bonarlensis (Buenos Ayres).* Jl. purplish-lilac; peduncles 
axillary, solitary, bearing a corymb of three (to seven?) 
flowers. Summer. 1. cordate, palmately three- to five-lobed. 
Stems long-twining, branched, purplish. Roots tuberous. 
Buenos ^A^rres, about 1826. A magnificent, stove species. 

L Bronson! (Bronson’s). This is described (iu G. A F. 1892. 
v., p. 345) as “a rapid grower, with white stems, gouty at 
base ; flowers not seen.” Cuba, 1892. Stove. 

I. oamenwensis (Cameroon*). A form of 7. paniculata. 

L Cavanlllesll (Cava nilles’). The correct name of Batatas 
Cavanitlesii. 

L coednea (scarlet! • Jl. red, sweet-scented; corolla Jin. to 
l§in. long, tne limb obscurely lobed, iin. to §in. wide. June 
and July. 1. on slender petioles, cordate, or with a sagittate 
or hastate base, acuminate, entire, angled, or toothed. Stems 
climbing. A. 9ft. to 15ft. Carolina, 1713. Half-hardy annual. 
(A. B. R. 499 ; B. M. 221.) There is a form lutcola with orange 
flowers. 

L decora (comely). Jl. white, with a rosy-purple centre, large. 
1. oval, velvety. Stems annual, 3ft. high. Rootstock woody. 
East Africa, 1&79. Stove. 

I. digltata (digitate). The correct name of 7. platens is. 

L flUoaulla, The correct name is 7. angusti/olia. 

L gouypftoftdeB (Gossypium-like). Jl. rose-coloured, with a 
reddish-purple throat, showy. 1. borne on long petioles. 
Southern Argentina, 1897. Greenhouse annual ; not climbing. 
I. grandlflora (large-flowered). A form of 7. Bona-nox. 

I. hederaoea. Of this species there are many garden forms, 
including atroviolacea (dark violet and white), grandijlora 
(large, pale blue), lluberi ranegata (variegated), and superba 
(pale blue, with a white margin). 

L hederifolla (Ivy-leaved).* ft. of a very bright reddish- 
scarlet, numerous, the tube elongated, the limb abruptly 
spreading. Summer and autumn. 1. with three to five more 
or less deep lobes, the middle one ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, 
the lateral ones much narrower, sinuate-angled. Mexico, 
Antilles, Ac. Stove. 

L HorsfkWse alba (white). A synonym of 7. Thomsoniana. 
L lmperlalis (imperial). Under this name the following half- 
hardy garden forms are described: 7. i. aurata (golden), 
flowers blue or rosy-lilac, leaves golden; a vigorous climber. 
7. i. oollata (collated), flowers variable in colour, and having 
wavy, crimped margins. 1897. 

L Kerborli (KerbeFs).* Jl. of a vivid scarlet, clustered, com- 
pletely covering the plant (when cultivated in the open air in 
Southern Italy). 1. cordate. South America, 1894. Green- 
house. 

I. leptophylla (slender-leaved), fl. pinkish-purple ; corolla 
funnel-snaped, about 3in. long ; peduncles short, one- or two- 
flowered. 1. simple, entire, linear, 2in. to 4m. long, Iin. 
broad, shortly petiolate, acute. Stems erect or ascending, 2ft. 
to 4ft. high. Roots very large, weighing from 101b. to lOOlb. 
Texas and New Mexico. Greenhouse perennial. 

L llnlfolla (Linum-leaved). JL yellow, small; peduncles lin. 
to 3in. long, few- or many-flowered May. 1. petiolate 
narrow-oblong, tho lower ones often sub-cordate and ovate- 
oblong, liin. to 2iin. long. Stems slender, twining or 
creeping. India, 1827. Stove annual. Syn. Skinneria 
ccsspitosa. 

L mutabills. The correct name is 7. acuminata. 

L panlenlata (panicled) The correct name of Batatas 
paniculata. 

L p. camernnenals (Cameroon*). A variety with entire 
leaves. Cameroon*, 1891. (R . G. 1891, t. 1352.) 
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L Perringlana (Perring's). fl. violet-row, 3in. long, 2in. 
across, hypocrateriforra. 1. petiolate, ovate, lobed at base. 
Stems slender, climbing, clothed with stellate hairs. 
Cameroons, 1897. Stove. 

I. platensl*. The correct name is I. digitata. 

L purpurea. There are a number of varieties of this species, 
including Burridgei (crimson), Dicksoni (blue), Jtore-pleno 
(double-flowered), and tricolor (red, white, and blue striped). 



Fig. 463. Flowers of Ipom<f.a Rorf.rtsii. 

I. Robertsii (G. F. Roberts’). k sepals Jin. to Jin. long, 
corolla nearly white externally, with pale pink stripes, 3in. 
to 4in. long, the limb internally white, obscurely striated 
with pale pink, and with five lanceolate, rosy-pink rays ; 
peduncles one-flowered. July. 1. 3in. to 4in. long, mem- 
branous, broadly ovate-cordate, acuminate, dull green, 

{ mbescent ; petioles ljin. to 2in. long, pubescent Queens- 
and, 1883. Stove, twining perennial. (B. M. 6952.) See Fig. 463. 
L setiffera (bristle-bearing), fi. white or purple, scented, 
showy, borne in profusion, two to four to a petiole ; outer 
sepals bristle-bearing. 1. cordate-sagittate, emarginate- 
mucronulate, highly glabrous. Guiana, Ac., 1894. Greenhouse 
perennial. 

I. Thomsoniana (Thomson’s).* Jl. white, 3in. in diameter ; 
cymes axillary, few-flowered. 1. trifoliolate ; leaflets stalked, 
elliptic or elliptic-oblong, acute, fleshy. 1884. A handsome, 
stove climber, with the general habit of I. H or allice. 
(F. A P. 1884. p. 118; O. C. n. a, xx., p. 818.) Syn. 
/. Rorsfalliae alba. According to the “ Index Kewensis,” this 
is a variety of I. temata. 

L Woodli (Wood’s). ft. rose-purple, large, disposed in shortly- 
stalked clusters; corolla campanulate. 1. cordate, tinted 
with purple. Zuiuland, 1894. A tuberous-rooted, greenhouse 
perennial, with woody stems. 

XP8EA (from ips, a Cynips insect ; in allusion to some 
fancied resemblance). Ord. Orchidese. A small genus 
(two species) of stove, terrestrial Orchids, natives of 
India and Africa ; they have the long, narrow, plicate 
leaves and sheathed scape of Pachystoma (under which 
genus Ipsea was included by Bentham and Hooker), but 
are distinctly pseudo-bulbous, with a few large, highly - 
coloured flowers. 

I. speolosa (showy). This is the correct name of Pachystoma 
sjtcciosum. 


XBliXNl. Syn. Xerandra. Including Rosea. To 
the species described on p. 193, Vol. II., the following 
should be added : 

I. formoaa (beautiful).* 1. golden, veined with crimson and 
pencilled with green. 1883. A very effective sport from 
/. Lindenii ; it keeps its character well out of doors, and 
makes an excellent bedding plant. 

I. Herbatll WallisI! (Wallis’s).* 1. small, ovate-reniform, 
cleft at apex, recurved, blackish-purple. A remarkable, dwarf 
variety. Another good form is brilliantissima . 

XRXARTEA. To the species described on p. 193, 
Vol. II., the following should be added : 

I. andloola (Andes). A synonym of Ceroxylon andicola. 

L glgantea (gigantic).* 1. having large, obliquely fan-shape<l 
leaflets, pnemorsely cut, light green ; lowermost leaves grace- 
fully recurved. Stem supported a few inches above the soil by 
thick roots. Habitat not recorded. A noble Palm. (G. l\, 
Aug. 17, 1872, p. 1105, f. 261.) 

I. ventriooSA (swollen). Jl., spathes ten to twelve, deciduous ; 
spadices 3ft. to 4ft. long. Jr. globose, the size of a Cherry. /. 
8ft. to 12ft. long ; pinna? repand-sinuate. .Stem attaining 80ft. 
in height ; but sub-globose when young. Rio Negro, Brazil. 
(I. H., t. 400.) 

/. Bunyerothii is in cultivation at Kew. 

XRIDORCHX8. A synonvm of Cymbidium (which 

*<•"). 

IRIS. Rainbow Flower. Inclnding Ncubeckia. Ac- 
cording to J. G. Baker’s “Handbook to the Jride»,” this 
genus embraces upwards of 160 species. One or two 
formerly included here are now referred to Marica, 
Morsea, and Trimesia. 

In the outdoor garden there are few genera which are 
richer in species and varieties than the Iris, as there are 
few months of the year when one or other of its repre- 
sentatives is not in evidence. Even in winter the lovely 
I. unguicularis d. stylosa), I. reticulata histrioides, I. alata. 
[. Variant % and I. persica may be enjoyed if they are 
planted in a sheltered sunny spot, or better still upon the 
rockery. Of early spring-flowering, bulbous kinds there 
are a still greater number, rich in colour and fragrant as 
to flower—/, reticulata , 1. Rosenbaehiana , and the lesser- 
known I. Bakeriana. There are many others, but those 
named are gems of the first water in their respective 
sections. They are, moreover, Bpecics which should receive 
f ir more encouragement from gardeners than is usually 
given them. 

In late spring there are several species quite as 
charming in their way as the three named, the best being 
I. sindjarensis , I. assyriaca , I. susiana, I. iberica , 
I. Helen#, I. Gatesii. I. atrofusca, I. lupina (with its 
curious beard), and I. Lortetii. A little later, in May, the 
delicately bqantifnl I. cristata , so well fitted for either 
rockery or border, is in flower. This last is one of the 
species that cannot be too freely planted where a sandy 
peat soil can be given it. May, however, is the 
month of Irises, as June is of Roses ; then the lovely 
Rhizomatons section generally, from tho common bine 
germanica to the finer descendants of pallida , neglecta , 
xqiuilens, variegata , Ac., are in full beauty. Nor is June 
without its special Iris, for then the flat. Clematis-like 
flowers of I. laevigata (better known as I. Keempferi) com- 
mence to blossom, and continue right into late summer ; 
while contemporary with them are many little known but 
lovelv species in i. Boissieri, I. tingitana , and I. puncea. 
the familiar bat charming I. sibirica , and the English and 
Spanish IriseB in great variety. 

Coming, as the Irises do, from many quarters of the globe, 
their treatment varies considerably, not only with species 
and varieties from the same countries, but often with 
individuals. Some, like the common Flag Irises, will 
flourish with a minimum of attention in almost any soil, 
providing it is fairly rich, and even in town gardens. 
Many, as already pointed ont, require a sheltered sunny 
rookery ; a few, like I. Lortetii , I. susiana , I. tectorum, 
I. lupina , Ac., require a position where they can literally 
have a “roasting’' in summer, and a light, well-drained 
soil. Those growers who are most successful with this 
singnlarlv beautiful section advocate lifting the roots a 
month after flowering and placing them on a sunny shelf 
until planting-time again arrives in December. I. tectorum, 
as its name implies, grows upon roofs in its native country, 
but here a less elevated position will suffice if it be on a 
rockery with plenty of sun, and protected from cutting 
winds. 
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The Bearded Irises as a whole delight in a fairly dry 
soil like a sandy loam, and the best results are attained 
by not too frequent disturbance. The crowns may be 
broken up every third year, and the most vigorous portions 
planted. This Bhould be done as soon after flowering as 
convenient. 

For waterside planting there are a host of Bpecies and 
varieties available, and these should be freely employed. 



Fig. 464. Iris sibirica. 


his sibirica (Fig. 464) and its many varieties are a host 
in themselves. They should be planted a little above the 
water-level, when a fine effect will be obtained. They are 
also good border plants. The common Water Flag 
(I. Pseudo- Acorus ) and its variegated form are by no means 
.to be despised, as they flourish in marshy spots where 
little else of the same bold and floriferous character is to 
be found. Equally as well adapted for the border and the 
waterside are the robust, soft-coloured hybrids known as 
Monspur, for which gardeners are indebted to Professor 
Foster. Then there are the Japanese Irises (I. lsevigata\ 
which are similarly accommodating so long as when 
located in the border they are assigned a moist position. 
To Bee them, however, in their greatest beauty they should 
be grown near the water in company with the semi -aquatic 
kinds already named, I. versicolor , and the newer 
J. Delavayi. 

Of the Bulbous Irises the English (Fig. 465) and the 
Spanish are amongst the most popular, for they yield 
gorgeous colour effects at a minimum of cost. Whole beds 
are sometimes devoted to them, as in Fig. 466 ; but the 
painter alone can give any idea of their brightness and 
beauty — a beauty which is longer continued if the beds 
are not exposed to full sun. One frequently hears that 
Irises are too ephemeral to be used for decorative effect 
indoors. This charge would not lie if the cultivator 


would cut them as buds and allow them to expand in 
water. Taken generally, their planting is best effected 
from late summer to autumn, ana the bulbs should not be 
too frequently disturbed. For pot culture many of the 
Bulbous Irises are amongst the brightest flowers under 
glass. They should be potted up in autumn and after- 
wards placed in a cold frame. All Bulbous Irises when 
grown outside Bhould have a sandy but fairly rich soil. 
No protection in such a soil is necessary in winter, 
although a little light litter strewn over their quarters 
during severe weather will ensure them against bad froBts. 

Irises have comparatively few pests. Slugs are trouble- 
some to the early -flowering kinds, and should be trapped. 
The worst pest is, however, a species of fungus found 
upon 1. reticulata , and known as Mvstrosporium adnatum. 
It is characterised by inky-black patches upon the 
bulbs, which gradually rot away, leaving but an empty 
shell containing a blackish powder. According to Mr. 
Massee, who stands sponsor for the name, “soaking the 



Fig. 465. Varieties of English Irises. 


bulbs for two hours in a solution of formalin one part, 
and water 300 parts, will destroy the fungus in light 
attacks.” All infested bulbs whicn are beyond treatment 
Bhould be burned. The fungus is very common, and 
terribly destructive. 

To the species, &c., described on pp. 194-200, Vol. II., 
the following should be added : 

Sect. L Irises proper. 

Rootstock a Short Thick Rhizome. 

L Agatha.* A hybrid, with pale lilac flowers, netted with 
purple, and with silver-grey falls. It is between 7. iberica var. 
and 7. Kowlkowi venosa. 

L Alborti (Dr. Albert Hegel's).* jt. bright lilac ; tube less than 
lin. long ; falls obovate-cuneate, 2in. long, densely bearded, and 
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veined dull brown and lilac on a white ground ; standards above 
lin. broad, suddenly narrowed to a convolute daw ; panicle lax, 
overtopping the leaves. May. L ensiform. lift, to 2ft. long, 
slightly glaucescent. Rootstock stout Turkestan. (B. M. 
7000; R. O. 999.) 

L albicans (whitish). A form of I. Jlorentxna. 

L albopurpurea (white and purple). Jl. white, spotted with 
purple. Japan, 1896. This species is closely allied to 
/. nexagona and I. laevigata. It was imported with the latter, 
from which it differs in having the inner perianth segments 
erect instead of horizontally spreading. (B. M. 7511.) 

I. aphylla. Of the numerous garden varieties of this well- 
known species, the following are good: Bridesmaid, soft 
lavender, margined with mauve; Delicatissima, white, margined 
with blue; and Madame Chereau, white, margined with pale 
blue. 

I. arenaria minor (lesser). A dwarf variety, having much 
smaller flowers than those of the type. 

I. Miatloa (Asiatic). A form of I. pallida . 


L Barnumse (Mrs. Barnum's). JL, tube greenish, Jin. long; 
limb dark uniform claret-purple; falls 2in. long, oblong- 
cuneate, with a soft, whitish beard down the haft ; standards 
erect, 2 {in. long, plain purplish-black; spathe one-flowered, 
2ii* to 2iin. long, the valves tinged with purple. L weak, 
glaucous, tin. long at flowering time, lin. to {in. broad. Stem 
one-headed, lin. to 6in. long, with a single leaf. Mountains of 
Armenia, 1&8& (B. M. 7060.} 

L Bartonl (Col. Barton’s)i Jl. two or three in a cluster, strongly 
scented ; perianth tube greenish, lin. long ; falls creamy- white, 
veined greenish-yellow on the face, violet-purple on the claw, 
the beard white and orange ; standards creamy-white, veined 
purple. June. 1. ensiform, pale green, lift, long, lAin. to 2in. 
broad, strongly ribbed. Stem usually once-forked, overtopping 
the leaves. Afghanistan, 1886. (B. M. 6869.) 

L benaoensls (Lake Garda). Jl., falls dark violet, with an 
obovate blade or haft veined with brownish-violet, and a 
yellowish-white beard ; standards bright violet, oblong-unguicu- 
late. 1. ensiform, about 1ft. long. Stem about 1ft. long, three- 
headed. South Tyrol, 1887. 
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I. Athoa (Mount Athoa). Jl. of a brownish-red-purple. Mount 
Athoa. 1893. A more robust species than 1. bijlora, to which 
it is closely related. 

I. atrofnaoa (dark fuscous). A form of /. atro purpurea. 

L atropnrpnrea (dark purple). Jl., tube green ; limb purplish- 
black ; falls oblong-cun eate, 2in. long, liin. broad ; standards 
erect, 3in. long, orbicular-unguiculate ; spathe one-flowered, 
linear^glaucous, 6in. long. Syria, 1889. (I. H. 1889, 51; 

I. a. atrofosoa (dark fuscous). A distinct variety, as tall as 
/. tutiana, but having the outer perianth segments much 
shorter and of a uniform brownish-black. Palestine, 1893. 
(B. M. 7379.) 

L atroviolaoea (dark violet). 1L dark violet, very fragrant ; 
tube less than lin. long: falls 3in. long, obovate-cuneate, 
reflexed half-way down ; beard white, tipped with yellow ; 
standards os long as the falls, 2in. broad. May. 1. ensiform, 
lit. long at flowering time, Jin. to lin. broad. Stem one-headed. 
Only biown in cultivation ; probably a hybrid between 

I. Chamceiru and I. pallida . 

I. aarea Intermedia (intermediate). A deep yellow variety 
having narrow standards. Intermediate between I. aurea and 

J. orient alia . 

L balkana is a distinct species, flowering in April and May. 


of Spanish Iris. 


I. BlUottl (Biliotti’s). /. sweet-scented ; falls reddish-purple, 
with fine, blackish veins, bearded, 3^in. long, l^in. broad, 
cuneate-spathulate ; standards bluish-purple, with fine blue 
veins, 3Ain. long, 2in. broad, connivent ; styles white, ovate, with 
triangular, reddish-purple crests. June. 1. darker green, more 
distinctly striated, and more rigid than in /. germaniea. 
Trebizond, 1887. Habit as I. germaniea. 

L Bismarcklana (Bismaick's). Jl. as large as in /. nuiana ; 
falls ash-grey, with darker veins and a dark spot at base, 
orbicular ; standards sky-blue, with blackish veins. 1. ensiform, 
glaucous-green, 8in. long. Lebanon, 1890. Habit as I. exuiana. 

L bosniaoa (Bosnian). jL citron-yellow; bearded, like I. pumila. 
Kaily spring. A. 1ft. to lift. Bosnia, 1898. 

L bracteata (bracteate). Jl., tube nearly obsolete ; limb pale 
yellow, 2in. long; falls veined with blue, having an ovate 
blade 4 in. broad : standards shorter, oblanceolate ; spathes 
two-flowered ; peduncle one-headed, 2in. to 12in. long. I, 
produced ones very few to a tuft, 1ft to 2ft. long, lin. to 4in. 
broad. Oregon, 1888. (Gn. 1888, t. a) 

L oarollnlana (Carolina). This is closely allied to I. verti- 
cal or, ms inly differing in its erect, glaucous, much shorter 
leaves, and very much smaller seeds, arranged in two distinct 
rows. North Carolina, 1888. (G. & F. 1893, vt, p. 334, 

f. 51.) 
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Iris — continued . 


I. dutnueiris italloa.* A fine purple variety of dwarf habit. 

L atenglaltl (Monte Ciengi&lto). JL sky-bine, flushed violet ; 
perianth tube, as well as the segments, short and broad, the 
beard white, tipped orange, short and dense, with thick, stunted 
hairs ; scape about 1ft nigh, usually four-flowered. May and 
Jude. 1. yellowish-green, 6in. to 9in. long and £in. broad, or 
more. Stem about as long as the leaves, one- to three-headed. 
Monte Ciengialto. There are several varieties of this plant, 
including Loppio, with rich dark blue flowers. 

L oyprlana (Cyprian). JL bright lilac, fragrant, 6in. to 7in. 
in diameter; tube rather longer and segments more obovate 
than in 7. pallida (to which this species is allied). Late 
June. 1. glaucous, ensiform. Cyprus, 1888. 

L deflexa (deflexed). ft. fragrant ; tube lin. long ; limb 2in. 
to 3in. long; falls dark purple, obovate -cuneate, reflexing 
half-way down; standards bright lilac, obovate-unguiculate ; 
spathes two- or three-flowered. June. 1. ensiform, glaucous, 
lit. to lift, long, lin. to l£in. broad. Stem three- to five- 
headed, overtopping the leaves. Temperate Himalayas, 1833. 
Svn. J. nepalensis, of Wallich (B. R. 818). 



FIO. 467. IRIS GERMANICA BLACK PRINCE 


I. Detavayl (Delavay’s).* JL of a beautiful violet, blotched 
with white ; falls ovate-lanceolate, acute ; standards reflexed, 
ovate, obtuse, emarginate. 1. glaucous, 24ft. long. Yunnan, 
China, 1896. A tall-growing, semi-aquatic species, nearly 
allied to J. tibiriea. (B. M. 7661; R. H. 1896, p. 398, 
f. 128-9.) 

X. Dnthleil (Duthie’s). Jl. solitary, sessile; tube 3in. long or 
more: falls reddish-lilac with darker veins and blotches above, 
greenish -yellow beneath, nearly horizontal, lanceolate, bearded ; 
standards paler reddish-lilac, with darker veins, connivent, 14 in. 
long, oblong-ovate; styles light reddish-lilac, with triangular, 
crenate crests. 1. appearing after the flowers, five or six to a 
tuft, 2ft. long, 4in. broad, yellowish-green. Rhizome knotted. 
Kumaon, 1887. 

L enaata cblnensis (Chinese). 

r > yellowish, veined with white; standards lilac, erect. 

Q. 1011.) 

I. Kalefeldi (Eulef eld’s). A variety of 7. toariosa. 

L llmbriata (fringed). A synonym of 7. japonica. 

L flavitalma Blondorli (Bloudow’s bright yellow), 
correct name of I. Bloudovii. 


Jl., falls pale blue, the central 
vnit< 


The 


I. fiorentlna albioans (whitish). JL pure white, very 
fragrant; perianth tube and spathe valves shorter than in 
the type. Spain to Cyprus, 1888. 

L furoata (forked). A synonym of 1. aphyUa. 

I. Gatesli (Rev. T. F. Oates').* JL, falls reflexed, 3in. broad, 
of a delicate pale grey, formed by fine purple veins on a 
creamy-white ground, sometimes sky-blue with darker veins ; 
throat densely hairy. June. L (ana habit) as in 7. tusiana. 
Armenia, 1889. (G. C. 1890, ii., 17; On. 1893, i., 897.) A robust 
species. 

L german! ca. There are many improved varieties of this, 
the Common Blue Flag: Black Prince, deep purple (Fig. 467) ; 
Fomt arabia, deep blue ; Kharput, deep blue and violet-purple ; 
Kochit, violet, white, and yellow; Nepalense, dark purple 
and violet, with red, yellow, and white stripes; and Purple 
Kino. 


L t5l® PSea ^ challcy ^ J 1 ' P* 1 ® P^riy-^bite. 1893. (I. H. 1893, 

L g. semperflorens (ever-flowering). A variety raised in 
Italy, and described as ** being constantly in flower and well 
adapted for forcing and pot culture.” 1890. 

L g. Slwas (Siwaa). tl., falls dark indigo-purple; standards 
dark bluish-purple. Slwas, Asia Minor, 1887. 

I. Grant-Duffl (Sir M. E. Granfc-DufFs). Jl., tube 4in. long; 
limb 24in. long ; falls with a yellow blade Jin. long, the haft 
yellowish-white veined with lilac; standards as Tong, simi- 
larly coloured, oblanceolate-ungulculate ; spathes one-flowered. 
1. linear, less than 1ft. long. 4in. broad. Stem 6in. long, one- 
headed, about two-leaved. Palestine, 1888. (B. M. 76040 

I. Guldenstadtiana. Of this species there are white, blue, 
and soft yellow forms —alba, ccenuea , and lutescens. 

X. Haynel (W. A. Hayne's). ft. dark grey, dotted with black ; 
tube lin. long ; blade of the falls orbicular, l£in. broad ; 
standards 3in. long, orbicular, with a short claw: spathe 
one-flowered. /. weak, 6in. to 9in. long at flowering time, 4in. 
to $in. broad. Stem one-headed, 6in. to 8in. long. Palestine, 
1893. Perhaps not distinct from 7. SarL 


L Helenas (Helen’s).* A., tube greenish, 14in. long ; limb pale 
lilac, veined with reddish-brown, 2in, to 24in. long; falls 
dark purple and velvety at the throat, lin. broad ; spathes 
2in. to 3m. long, one-flowered; peduncle one-headed, 3in. to 
6in. long, with two to four short leaves. L linear-complicate, 
very falcate, Sin. to 4in. long at flowering time. Palestine, 
1894. (J. H. 1894, p. 227, f. 38?) SYN. 7. Maria. A very beau- 
tiful species. 

I. Hooker! (Hooker’s). The correct name of 7. tridentata (of 
Hooker). SYN. 7. tripetala (of B. M.)i 7. Hookeri and 
7. Hookeriana are distinct species. 

I. Hookeriana (Hooker's). Jl. two to a stem; tube iin. to 
4in. long* falls blnish-purple with darker blotches above, 
green with purple borders beneath, obovate-lanceolate. ljin. 
long, {in. broad, reflexed, densely bearded ; standards bluish- 
purple, narrow-obovate, |In. long, 4in. broad : styles reddish- 
purple, very concave, with triangular, serrated, revolute crests. 
1. 1ft. long, Sin. to lin. broad, appearing with the flowers. 
Stem about 5in. long. Lahul, 1887. (B. M. 7246.) 

I. hybrids (7. am cena). Some good garden varieties are : Alice 
Barr, white, with soft lavender shadings; Due de Nemours, 
purple, edged with white ; Mrs. H. Darwin, white, with violet 
nettings ; Mrs. G. Darwin, white, with gold and violet reticu- 
lations ; and Victorine, white, netted blue, with deep blue falls 
having white mottlings. 


L lberloft paradoxoldes (7. paradoxa-Uke). fl. having a 
broad, purple beard on the spreading, yellow falls ; standards 
purple, with darker veinings. 1890. 

X. Xbparad.* A lovely hybrid between 7. iberioa and 7. paradoxa. 
The flowers are vinous purple, veined with a darker colour and 
striped with red. 

L imbrlo&ta (imbricated). A synonym of 7. Jtavescen*. 

L kashmlriana (Kashmir). JL sweetly scented ; tube over lin. 
long; limb pure white, 3in. long; standards and falls 
14in. to liin. broad, the beard white, tipped with yellow, ljin. 
long ; falls reflexing half-way down ; spathes 3in. long, two- or 
three-flowered. May. 1. ensiform, slightly glaucous, lift, long, 
more than lin. broad. Stem 3ft. long, bearing several clusters 
of flowers. Kashmir, 1876, 


X. Klngiana (King’s). A synonym of 7. kumaonenHs. 

L Koobll (Koch’s), Jl. dark violet; falls having an obovate 
blade, a halt veined with brown, and a yellow beard ; standards 
obovate-unguiculate. 1. entire, somewhat glaucescent. Stems 
lft. to 14ft long (about as long as the leaves), three- to four- 
headed. Southern Tyrol, 1887. 

I. Korolkowl. Of this species there are a number of colour 
varieties, including Leichtliniana , venosa, and vialacea, but the 
following is the most remarkable : 

X. K. oonoolor (concolorous).* A fine variety, with almost 
conoolorous, bright lilac-purple flowers. (B. M. 7025 b.) 

L knmaonensls (Kumaon). Jl., perianth tube greenish, 
cylindrical, 2in. to 26in. long; falls dark lilac, mottled paler 
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Iris — continued. 

lilac, obovafce-cuneate, with a white and yellow beard ; stan- 
dards paler lilac, unguiculate, erect; spathes single-flowered; 
peduncle very short. May. 1. five or six in a rosette, three 
of them elongated, linear, erect, about 6in. long at flowering 
time. Central Himalayas, 1887. Syn. 7. Kingiana (B. M. 6957). 

L laevigata. The Japanese Irises of garden origin are improve- 
ments upon the type, and should be grown in as great a variety 
as possible. The following are all good : Chiyo. lilac and white, 
with golden centre ; Dorothy Drew, lilac, with violet veinings 
and yellow centre ; Lady Scott Moncrieff, white and rose- 
pink ; Major Shibo, mauve, with yellow blotch ; Okubo, white, 
speckled rosy-lilac; Ozaka, pale blue, blotched deep yellow; 
Queen op Spangles, pinkish-purple, with white mottlings and 
yellow centre ; and Tomoze, wnite, light blue ring, and spotted 
gold. 

I. L Sohlmliofezi (Sctairnhofer’sX A yellow-flowered form. 1888. 

I. Leiohtllnl (Leichtlin’sX fl. yellowish, purple, and fuscons- 
red ; standards broadly lanceolate, acute, erect ; falls obovatc- 
spathulate, with a bluish-white beard ; spathe herbaceous, 
four-leafed, purplish at apex ; scape three-flowered. 1. 
ligulate-ensiform, acute, erect, slender, 1ft. to lift. long. 
Stem lift, long, one-headed. Rhizome stoloniferons. Turkes- 
tan, 1887. Syn. I. vaga (R. G. 1244, f. 7). 

I. lineata (lined). A synonym of 7. Suwaroici. 

I. LortetU (Lortet's).* /., tube ljin. long ; limb 4in. long ; 
falls pale greyish-lilac, spotted and striped with reddish- 
brown, and with short yellow hairs down the haft, 3iu. 
broad ; standards pale grey, veined with reddish-brown, 
erect-inflexed ; spathes fin. to 6in. long, one- flowered ; 
peduncle short, one-headed. L thin, glaucous, ensiforro, 
less than 1ft. long at flowering time. Lebanon, 1890. 
(B. M. 7251 ; Gn. 1893, ii. , 897.) One of the best species. 

L L alba (white). A variety with pure white flowers. 1896. 
Half-hardy. 

I. lupina (wolf-bearded), fl. solitary; tube about 2in. long; 
falls greenish-yellow, veined brownish -red towards the margins, 
3in. long, ljin. broad, broadly lanceolate, reflexed, serrated, 
bearded; standards the same colours, 3jin. long, 2Jtn. broad, 
elliptic, connivent, crenate, heavily bearded ; styles yellow, with 
brownish-red veins and dots, much recurved, with rounded 
crests. 7 9in. long or more, Jin. broad. Stem 6in. high. 
Kharput, 1887. A curious species. 

I. luteeoens Statellse (Marquis Statella’s). fl ., perianth 

segments broader than in the type ; spathe valves shorter, less 
pointed, and more scariose. 1886. (B. M. 6894, under name of 
I. Statellae.) • 

L macroslphon (large-tubed), fl., tube slender, ljin. to 3in. 
long; limb bright lilac, 2in. long; falls Jin. broad, obovate- 
cuneate; standards rather shorter ; spathes one- or two-flowered. 
/. linear, 1ft. long, flnely-ribbed. Stem one-headed, 3in. to 6in. 
long. California and Oregon, 1890. (Gn. 1890, xxxviii., 462.) 

I. Madonna (MadonnaX This is stated to be “an evergreen 
species, with large, lilac-blue flowers.'’ Arabia, 1892. 

I. MartSB (Maria’sX A synonym of 7. Helena \ 

I. Meda (Me<lean). fl., tube green, less than lin. long ; falls 
greenish-yellow with a brown centre, copious brown veins, and 
a dense yellow beard; standards unguiculate; spathe one- 
flowered, 2in. to 2jin. long. 1. glaucous, not rigid, 4in. to 5in. 
long at flowering time, Jin. broad. Persia, 1888. (B. M. 7040.) 

I. MllstU (Miles'), fl. bright lilac, fugitive, inodorous, three or 
four in a cluster; perianth tube cylindrical, the limb about 
2in. long; falls having darker lilac lines radiating from the 
yellow keel ; standards shorter than the falls. May and June. 
1. seven or eight, distichous, ensiform, pale green, ljffc. to 2ft. 
long, ljin. broad, gradually tapering. Stem 3ft. long, bearing 
three or four clusters of flowers. Temperate Himalayas, 1881. 
(B. M. 6889.) 

L Monspur.* Of this lovely hybrid there are many forms, all 
some shade of blue. A. J. Balfour, Dorothy Foster, Lord 
Wolseley, and Premier are all good. 

I. negleota. Very numerous are the varieties of this species, 
such as Clarissima. lavender, netted crimson-purple on 
white ; Cordelia, pinkish-lilac, deep crimson, eagea rose ; 
Kitty Kingsbury, lavender and deep purple; Sultana, blue 
and maroon, netted white, and with an orange crest; and 
Willie Barr, French grey and white, suffused violet. 

I. nepalensls. The plant figured in B. It. 818 as I. nepalenris 
is I. deflexa. 

L n. Letha (Let ha). This form differs from the type in having 
sessile and very fragrant flowers. Birina, 1892. 

I. pallida. The beautiful colour combinations and fragrance of 
tne garden forms of this make them great favourites wherever 
Rhizomatous Irises are grown. Somo of the most noteworthy 
kinds are : Albert Victor, pale blue and lavender ; Asiatic a, 
pale purplish-blue; Dalmatica, lavender-blue; Dalmatica 
Princess Beatrice, lavender, very large flowers; Leonidas, 
soft mauve ; and Queen of May, rosy-lilac. 

L P asiatioa (AsiaticX fl., standards greyish-blue ; falls rich 
bluish-purple and yellow ; veins brown. Asia Minor, 1892. (Gn. 
1892, xll., p. 121, under name of 7. asiatica.) 


Iris — continued. 

L paradoxa (paradoxical), ft., tube less than lin. long ; 
falls dark brown. Ungulate, lin. to ljin. long, with a small 
blade Jin. broad and a diffusely-bearded claw; standards 
white, erect, 2in. to 3in. long, Uin. to 2in. broad, with a 
short claw ; spathe one-flowered, 2in. to 3in. long. 1. linear- 
complicate, 3in. to 6in. long at flowering time, Jin. broad, 
very falcate. Stem one-headed, 2in. to 6in. long. Georgia 
and North Persia, 1888. (B. M. 7081 ; R. G., t. 386, f. 3.) 

L p. vlolaoea (violetX fl. having the standards dark violet 
and the falls tinged with violet. 

I. Folakil (Polak’s). fl., tube Jin. long ; falls obovatc-cuneate, 
2in. long, lin. broad, deflexed from below the middle, with a 
dark violet beard and a dark violet spot above it; standards 
rather shorter, lilac, veined with violet ; stem one-headed, 3in. 
to 4in. long. 1. narrow-linear, as long as the stem. Rhizome 
very short Persia (at 8000-9000ft.X 

I. pratensls (meadow-loving). A synonym of I. eibirica. 

L pseudo-v&rlegata (false variegated), fl., falls brown, 
with yeUow veins; standards bright deep yellow. 1899. This 
belongs to the 7. germaniea section. 

I. Hobinaonlana (Robinson’s). A synonym of Morcea Robin - 
soniana. 

L Sari (Sar River), fl., tube lin. long ; limb bright lilac, 3in. long ; 
falls obovate-cuneate. ljin. to 2in. broad, refluxed half-way, 
with a diffused beard down the haft ; standards broader and 
a little longer, orbicular, with a short claw; spathe one- 
flowered, 2in. to 3in. long. /. pale, linear-copiplic&te, about 
6in. long at flowering time, Jin. to Jin. broad. Stem one- 
headed, Sin. to 6in. long, with about two reduced leaves. 
Asia Minor, 1876. 

X. 8. lari da (lurid), fl., falls pale brownish, with copious 
brownish-black spots and lines. 1887. (B. M. 6960.) 

I. 8. naiarene (Nazarene). fl., falls straw-col oure<l, heavily 
marked with rows of brownish-purple spots, and with a large 
maroon blotch in the centre ; standards creamy-white, with 
blue veins. Palestine, 1893. 

L soarlosa (scarious). fl., tube greenish, ljin. to 2in. long; 
limb yellow or lilac, 2in. long ; falls Jin. to Jin. broad, 
reflexing half-way down ; standards the same size ; spathes 
two- to three-flowered ; peduncle one-headed, 2in. to 6in. long. 
May. 1. ensiform, 6in. to 12in. long at flowering time, Jin. to 
Jin. broad. Siberia, &c., 1826. 

I. a. Eulefeldl (Eulefeld’s). fl. lilac, larger than in the type. 
1. broader. Stem about 1ft. long. (B. M. 6902; R. G. 954.) 

I. slblrloa aonta (acute). A variety with white reticulations. 

I. a alba (whiteX A white-flowered variety. 

L a oriental!* (oriental). A deep \elvety-blue. 

Of garden forms that may be recommended are : Atro- 
purpurea, purple; Baxteri, blue, with white falls; George 
Wallace, pale ulue and deep blue in combination, flaked with 
white ; and Grandis, violet, with white nettings. 

L tofarona. fl. solitary; falls creamy-white, with dark parole 
reticulations, elliptic ; standards orbicular, nearly white, 
marked with thin dark purple veins interspersed all over with 
purple dots; scapes about lOin. high. Lebanon, 1899. (G. C. 
1899, xxvi., pp. 3&, 391, f. 125.) 

I. squalen*. Of this species a host of garden forms have been 
raised, many of them of great merit : A. F. Barron, dark 
bronze, white, with crimson tip ; Arnols, reddish-bronze and 
dark purple ; Bronze Beauty, yellow, reddish-lavender, crested 
with gold; Dr. Bernice, coppery-bronze; Lavendulacea, 
lavender, tinged light yellow ; M. Chereau, golden-bronze 
and deep cnmson ; Salar Jung, bronze, with deep maroon 
nettings on a white ground; and Van Gf.ertit, lavender and 
deep purple. 

L Statellae (Marquis Statella’s). A form of 7. luUscens. 

L Straneeii (Strauss’s), fl. of a brownish-violet tint. 1. narrow. 
h. about 3in. Sultanab&d, Persia, 1899. 

I. Snwarowl (SuwarowV). fl. hyaline-greenish, with claret- 
purple veins ; segments all elliptic-lanceolate, cuspidate ; claw 
of the standards sometimes faintly bearded ; falls bearded to 
the middle with blue. 1. thin, linear, pale green, about 1ft. 
long at flowering time, Jin. broad. Stem one-headed, as 
long as the leaves. Turkestan, 1885. (B. M. 7029.) Syn. 

7. lineata (R. G. 1244, f. 1-6). 

L tenuU (slender), fl., tube very short; limb white, faintly 
veined with yellow and lilac, ljin. long ; blade of falls oblong, 
Jin. broad ; inner segments rather shorter, oblanceolate- 
unguiculate ; spathes one-flowered. 1., produced ones few in a 
tuft, ensiform, 1ft. to lift, long, Jin. broad, gradually narrowed 
to the point. Stem 1ft. long, forked, two-headed. Oregon, 
1888. (< 5 . & F. 1888, L, f. 6; Gn. 1888, t. 1.) 

I. trldentata. The correct name is 7. Ilookeri. 

I. trldentata (three-toothed), of Pursh. A synonym of 
7. tripetala. 

L tripetala (three-petal ed). fl., tube less than lin. long; 
limb bright lilac, ZJin. to 3in. long; blade of the falls lin. 
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or more across; standards cuspidate, erect, Jin. lone; spathe 
one-flowered, the outer much shorter than the inner. 1. 
linear, 1ft. to lift, long, Jin. broad, finely ribbed. Stem 

# lift, to 3ft. long, one- to three-headed. Southern United 
States. Syn. I. tridetUata , of Pursh (S. B. F. G., t. 274). 

L tripetals (of B. M.). A synonym of I. Hookeri. 

L trojana (Trojan), JL sweet-scented; tube longer than the 
ovary ; limb bright violet-purple ; falls violet, obovate, the 
blade longer than the haft, which is white bordered with 
yellow and veined with reddish-brown ; standards bright 
violet, suddenly unguiculate. I. ensifonn, very acute, glau- 
cescent. Stem above 3ft. long, with many branches, much 
overtopping the leaves. Troy, 1888. 

L tuberosa. This is now accorded generic rank. See 
Hermodaotyl ns. 

L ongroionlaris alba (white). This variety differs from the 
type in having pearly-white flowers. 1888. 

L Q. grandiflora (large-flowered).* fl. deep purple, very 
large. 1889. 

I. tL lilacina (lilac). fl. of a tender lilac, smaller than in the 
type, with less pronounced yellow spots ; crests of the stigma 
very upright. Atlas, 1888. 

I. tL margtnata (margined). Jl. violet, edged with white. 

188a 

I. tL pavonla (peacock-like). fl- having “ a white, radiating 
area at base.” 1888. 

I. a. speolosa (showy), fl. brightly coloured, larger than in 
the type; falls violet, the basal part whitish veined with 
violet-purple; standards brownish-purple. Stud to be only 
adapted for pot culture. 

L vaga (wandering). A synonym of 7. Leichtlini. 

L Van Honttei (Van Houtte’s).* fl. marked with reticulate 
veins of a dark brown or black. April. 1882. A handsome 
and distinct hybrid between 7. susiaua and 7. iberica, having 
more resemblance to the former in the markings. 

I. varlegata. This species is rich in garden varieties, all of 
which have the standards same shade of yellow, the falls 
often differing considerably. Varieties to note are : ABOU 
Hassan, coppery-yellow, with darker mottlings ; Darius, lilac, 
edged white, orange head; En. Simmons, yellow, with purple 
blotches and deep purple falls; Gracchus, crimson, white 
nettings ; Humboldtii, yellow, with purplish-black tracings and 
edged with gold ; Maori King, yellow and dedp crimson, edged 
with gold ; Robert Burns, velvety-maroon, netted with white 
and edged with gold. 

L venloolor vlrglnloa. The correct name of 7. virginica. 


Sect. H. Xiphions. 

Rootstock Bulbous. 

L Altoblsonl (Aitchison's). fl., tube lin. to ljin. long; limb 
bright lilac, ljin. to 2in. long; falls with an obovate blade 
Ain. broad ; standards spreading, tricuspidate, less than lin. 
long ; spathes one-flow ered, 2in. to 2Jin. long. March. 1. 
linear, sub-terete, 1ft. to ljft. long at flowering time. Stem 
6 in. to 18in. long, one- to three-headed. Punjab and Afghanis- 
tan, 1898. (Gn. 1898, liv., p. 102, t. 1182.) 

L alata. There are a number of garden varieties of this 
species, including alba (white), cinerea (greyish! cupreata 
(coppery), lilacina (lilac), magna (large), nigrescent (blackish), 
ana speciosa (showy). Several of them are figured in R. G. 1351. 

L argentea (silvery). A form of 7. xiphioid.es. 

L assyrlaca (Assyrian! * fl. white, much resembling those of a 
large 7. caucasica in form. 1896. 

L Bakeriaaa (Baker's). JL solitap\ violet-scented ; tube and 
limb each 3in. long ; falls bright violet on the edges, white in 
the centre with violet spots, anti having an inconspicuous 
yellow streak down the claw' ; standards plain lilac, erect, 
oblanceolate. February. 1. three or four, subulate, hollow, 
6 in. to 9in. long at flowering time, with a horny tip. Moun- 
tains of Armenia, 1889. (B. M. 7064.) 

L Boissierl (Boissier’s). JL blue-purple and red-purple. May. 
South Portugal, 1876. This is closely allied to 7. Jilifolia , 
“but differs in having a very distinct tube above the ovary, 
in having broader and more obovate inner perianth segments, 
in the claw of the outer perianth segment being long and 
narrow, and furnished with a very distinct tward which 
stretches far on into the lamina" (M. Foster). 

I. Boramullert (Bommuller’s) A synonym of 7. Danfordict. 

L oancaeioa ocernlea (blue), fl. pale lilac, lined with violet, 
and having a yellow patch on the falls. 1889. 

L O. ocnlata (eyed! fl. yellow with blue markings. 1889. 

I. Danfordlaa (Mrs. Danford’s).* ft., tube Uin. long ; limb bright 
yellow, Uin. long; falls spotted with brown, the blade Ain. 
broad ; standards reduced to a spreading cusp ; spathes Sin. 
long. February and March. L produced after the flowers, 
hollow, tetragonal, 1ft. long. Stem very short, one-headed. 

VoL V. 


Cilician Taurus, 1889. (B. M. 7140.) SYN. 7. BommuUeri (Gn. 

1890, i., 753, 2). 

L Fottarlana (Foster’s). JL, falls pale yellow, ljin. to 2in. 
long, wdth an orbicular blade above Jin. broad ; standards 
bright purple, lin. long, with an obovate blade; spathes one- 
flowerea. March. 1. four to six, lanceolate, acuminate, falcate, 
4in. to 6in. long at flowering time. Stem short, one- or two- 
headed. Afghan and Russian boundary. (B. M. 7215.) 

I. Juncea numldlca (Numidian). fl. light yellow, having the 
hills veined with black. 1889. A handsome variety, “ unlike 
any other Iris.” 

I. Kolpakowskiana (Kolpakowski’s). fl. violet - scented, 
solitary ; tube 2in. long ; limb bright lilac, tyin. to 2in. long ; 
blade of the falls Jin. broad, with a yellow lme at the throat, 
much shorter than the haft ; standards oblanceolate-unguicu- 
late. L four to six, linear, sub-terete, channelled and white- 
striped, 2in. to 3in. long at flowering time. Mountains of 
Turkestan, 1888. (R. G. 939.) Syn. Xiphion Kolpakowskianum 
(B. M. 6489). 

I. lusltanloa (Portuguese). A form of 7. Xiphium. 

I. marlooldefl (Marica-like). A form of 7. Sisyrinchium. 

L orehloldes (Orchid-like). JL, tube Uin. to 2in. long; limb 
2in. long ; falls having an obovate blade Jin. across, bright yellow, 
with a blotch of purple on each side of a crest running down the 
claw ; standards less than lin. long, with a long, filiform claw ; 
spathes one-flowered, 2in. long. April. 1. about six, lanceolate, 
acuminate, 6in. to 9in. long at flowering time. Stem three- to 
six-headed, often 1ft. to ljft. long. Mountains of Turkestan, 
1880. (B. M. 7111 ; R. H. 1880, p. 337, f. 68.) 

L o. osernlea (blue). JL lilac, with a bright yellow blotch in the 
centre of the blade of the falL 

L O. ooul&ta (eyed), fl. having the blade of the falls more 
spotted than in the type. 

L perslca wardin amris. An early variety of the type, 
having soft grey-purple spotted flowers. Mesopotamia. 

L reticulata alba (white). A form having white flowers, with 
orange-yellow’ crests. 1894. 

L r. eyanea (blue). JL having the limb of the falls slate-blue, 
much variegated. (R. G. 797.) 

L r. histrloide* (7. //w(rio-like).* fl. having the falls much 
mottled with white and lilac, both on the claw and on the 
broader, orbicular blade. Eastern Anatolia, 1891. (J. U. 

1891, p. 121, f. ia) 

L r. sophenensis. fl. smaller, more spreading, and less 
turbinate than in the type; falls with a light reddish-purple 
blade and a long narrow claw with a wavy yellow crest. 
February. Kharput, Asia Minor, 1885. 

I. Roaenbachlana (Rosen bach’s).* fl.. outer perianth segments 
spreading or reflexed, emarginately bilobed at apex ; claws of 
tne standards erect, striped with yellow, ljin. long, the lamina 
obovate, striped orange, dark purple above ; style very long, 
with three terminal branches, petaloid ; spathes two-leaved, 
one-flow’ered, very fragrant. March. 1. three to five, linear- 
lanceolate, acute. Bulb ovate, one- to three-flowered. Stem 
very short, one- to three-headed. Turkestan, 1886. (B. M. 7135 ; 
Gn. 653, f. 2.) There are two varieties. 

I. R» carulea (blue). JL pale violet within ; standards and style 
dark violet at apex. (R. G. 1227 a.) 

L R. violaoea (violet), fl. purplish-violet within * standards and 
style dark purplish-violet at apex. (R. G. 1227 b.) 

L glndlarenBls.* fl. slate-lilac ; tul»e 3in. long ; falls oblong- 
cuneate, 2in. long, w’ith radiating darker lilac lines and a small 
yellow crest; standards deflexed, lin. long. March. 1. about 
eight, crowded, lanceolate, distichous, Sin. to 6in. long at 
flowering time. Mesopotamia, 1890. (B. M. 7145 ; G. C. 1890, 
i., 365.) 

I. SUyrinchlum (Sisyrinchium). fl. lilac, fugitive ; tube lin. 
long ; limb lin. to ljin. long ; falls having a yellow spot 
bordered with white in the centre ; standards shorter, Jin. to 
Jin. long ; spathes two- or three-flowered. April and May. 
/. two, linear, arcuate, 6in. to 12in. long. Stem terete, 6in. to 
12in. long ; heads one to three. Mediterranean region to India. 
Syns. M or eta Sunjrinchium (B. M. 1407), Jf. Tenoreana 
(S. B. F. G., t. 110), Xiphion Sisyrinchium (B. M. 6096). 
7. S. maricoides (of which there is a large purple-flowered 
form) differs slightly in the filaments. 

I. sophenensls. A form of 7. reticulata. 

I. spectabills (remarkable). Thundcrl>olt Iris. This is merely 
a form of 7. Xiphium, of more robust habit than the type, and 
having darker yellow flowers flushed with brown. 

I. Tnbergeniana (Van Tubergen’s). fl. having falls of a 
bright yellow colour and minute, three-toothed standards. 
1899. Allied to 7. caucasica and I. orchioides. 

t Vartanl (Dr. Vartan’s).* fl., perianth tube nearly white, 2jin. 
long, the limb pale slaty-lilac ; falls oblong-spathulate, Jin. 
broad, copiously veined lilac on a paler ground, with a yellow 
c&rinal crest ; standards erect, Ain. broad ; peduncle very short. 
October to December. 1., produced oues usually two, 8in. to 

3 M 
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12iiL long, dark green. Palestine, 1885. (B. M. 6942.) ▲ pretty 
species. 

L Viviani (Vivian’s). A sub-variety of I. Xiphium. 

L zlphloides. English Iris. Well-known garden varieties 
are: Blanchefleur, white, tinged rose; Graaf Bbminck, 
magenta, flaked white, crimson spotted; King of the Blues; 
La Charmantb, lavender-blue and white, margined soft blue; 
and Lilacina, deep lavender, violet spotted. 

L x. argentea (silvery). A garden variety having white falls 
blotched with purple. 1891. (R. H. 1891, p. 56.) 



Fio. 468. Spanish Iris Avalanche. 


L Xiphium (Xiphion). The correct name of the well-known 
Spanish Iris of our gardens, I. vulgaris. 

L X Inal tunica (Portuguese). A variety with yellow flowers. 
(B. M. 679, under name of I. lusitanica.) 

L X. L Vlvianl (Vivian’s), fl. yellow, large, wax-like ; falls 
sulphur-yellow, with transparent veins ana a large, golden 
blotch. Portugal, 1889. 

The following garden varieties of /. Xiphium are amongst the 
best grown: Avalanche (Fig. 468), white, blotched yellow, 
fringed; California, deep yellow, with orange blotch; 
Catherina, deep blue, white, and orange ; Golden king, deep 
yellow ; Princess Ida, white and primrose, blotched orange ; 
Snowball, pure white, blotched deep yellow; The Moor, 
reddish -purple and brown; and Thunderbolt, bronzy-purple 
and warm brown, blotched deep orange. 

IBONBARE. See Eucalyptus leucoxylon. 

IRON SHRUB. See Sanvageaia ercota. 

IROTJCANA. Included under Casearia (which see). 

ISABELLA (named in honour of H.I.H. Isabel, 
Comtesse d’Eu, a great patroness of science and horti- 
culture). Ord. Orchxdese. A monotypio genus. The 
species is a very peculiar, creeping, pseudo-bulbous, one- 
leaved, epiphytal Orchid, allied to Maxillaria (which see 
for cnltnre). 

I. Vtrg in a lU (virgin-white). fl. white, solitary ; sepals sub- 
equal, the lower ones connate at base and produced in a short 
spur ; petals narrower ; lip entire, somewhat obcordate. April. 
1. linear-aciculate, long, acute. Pseudo-bulbs small, covered 
with reticulated, fibrous bracts. Brazil. 


ISABELLA GRAPE. See Vitis Labmsca. 

I8ATIS. To the species described on p. 200, Vol. II., 
the following should be added : 

I. Bolsslerlana (Bolssier’s). fl. yellow ; inflorescence racemose* 
corymbose. fr. % sillcnles heteromorphous, pubescent l., upper 
ones oblong, acute, cordate-sagittate at base, entire; lower 
ones cuneate-oblong, acute, sinuate-toothed. A. about lit 
Turkestan, 1876. Hardy annual. 

I8CHARUM. To the Bpecies described on p. 201, 
Vol. II., the following should be added: 

L esdmlnm (choice). JL having the spathe dark purple on the 
upper side, and green spotted with red on the under-surface. 
1. broad, simple. Western Cilicia, 1898. Hardy. (G. C. 1898, 
xxiii., p. 126, f. 49.) 

I8CKNASFI8 FILITORMIS. A species of Thread 
Scale found upon Palms in this country, but very de- 
structive abroad to coffee plantations. See Scale Insects. 

ISCKNIA. A synonym of Tamonea (which see). 

ISCHNOSIPHON (from ischnos , thin, and siphon, a 
tube ; in allusion to the slender, cylindrical corolla tube). 
Syn. Hqmenocharis. Ord. Sdtaminem. A genus embracing 
about sixteen species of mostly tall, stove herbs, olosely 
allied to Maranta, natives of tropical America. I. Arouma, 
I. Parkeri (Syn. Phrynium Parkeri), and I. smaragdinus 
(I. H. 1870, t. 16) are grown at Kew, but none of the 
species are in general cultivation. 

ISCHYROLEPIS. A synonym of Restio (which 
see). 

ISCU ROCHLO A. A synonym of Bambnsa (which 
see). 

ISOETE8 (from isos, equal, and etos , the year ; in 
allusion to the evergreen nature of the plants). Quillwort. 
Ord. SeUiginellacese. A genus embracing about fifty 
species of broadly -distributed, stove, greenhouse, or hardy, 
stemless perennials, aquatic or growing in damp ground, 
with a two- or three -lobed rootstock of firm texture, 
emitting dense tufts of root-fibres from its under-side. 
Leaves without any lamina, forming a dense rosette, 
subulate, rounded at back, dilated at base. Sporangia 
not arranged in spikes, but embedded in the base of the 
leaves ; maorospores very numerous. The genns is repre- 
sented in Britain by L. laeustris and its Irish variety 
Morei (J. B. 1878, n. 353, t. 199). I. Drurisei is grown 
at Kew. 


ISOLOMA. Including Moussonia and Sciadocnlyr. 
Tydssa (which see) is also included hereunder by Bentham 
and Hooker. To the speoies described on p. 201, Vol. II., 
the following should be added : 


L elenna (elegant). JL purple, the throat and limb yellowish 
within, purple-spottea ; corolla l£in. long, slightly incurved; 
umbels three- to four-flowered. 1. opposite, petiolate, ovate- 
oblong, acuminate, crenate-toothed. Guatemala. Plant densely 
and softly villous-tomentose, often reddish. SYNS. Moussonia 
elegans (F. d. 8. v.. t. 489 ; L. & P. F. G. i., p. 128, f. 88X 
M. formosa (EL G. 1654, t. 101). 


L hlrsutum (hairy), fl. orange-scarlet, with the upper lip 
scarlet and the lower one and the throat spotted with scarlet, 
tubular, abundantly produced. Origin not recorded, 188L 
Plant of free growth. 

L ignoratnm (unknown). JL cinnabar-red, villous-hairy outside, 

8 art of the limb slightly spotted with yellow ; peduncles one- 
owered, axillary, solitaiy or twin. 1. temate, oolong, slightly 
acuminate, narrowed to the petioles, deeply and simply crenate. 
Stem erect, fleshy, silky-pilose. Central America. Syns. 
Gtsnera ignorata , KcthUrxa ignorata. 


L JaUscanum (Jalisco), fl. borne in umbels; corolla scarlet, 
lm. long. 1. oblong-lanceolate, lin. to 3in. long. Stem de- 
cumbent, pubescent. Mexico, 1896. 


I. lenglfollum (long-leaved! fl. orange-red, disposed in a 
terminal raceme ; limb regular ; peduncles whorled in the 
upper axils, much longer than the petioles. 1. opposite or 
almost alternate, crenulate-toothed, much narrowed at both 
ends. Guatemala, 1840. Syn. Qetnera longyfolia (Gn. 1888, i., 
644). 


L tnblflomm (tube-flowered), fl. yellow, tinged with red, 
rough with hairs ; peduncles axillary, much shorter than the 
petioles. 1. large, ovate, acuminate, slightly toothed, reti- 
culated, strongly veined and pale beneath. Colombia, 1846. 
Syn. Oesnera tubiflora. 


I. Luciani (Syn. Sciadocalyx Luciani, I. H. 1874, p. 151, 
f. 182), I. rujwstre (SYN. Koehleria rupestru), and 7. Ha/xcetWcni 

S YN. Sciadocalyx Warsceunczii , B. M. 4843) have also been 
traduced. 


I 
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XSOLOPKU8. Included under Polygala (which see). 

XSONANDRA. This is in part synonymous with 
Diohopel* (which see). 

ISOSOMA ORCB3DEARUM. See Cattleya Ply. 

ISOTOMA. Including Hippobroma. To the species 
described on pp. 202-3, Vol. II., the following- should be 
added : 

L petrssa (rock-loving), fi. white, verging to fleeh -colour, l^in. 
long, the segments horizontal or reflexea, the three lower ones 
yellowish at their junction. !. lanceolate or ovate-lanceolate, 
acuminate, unequally laciniate. Stems branched, often 1ft. 
long, and many-flowered. Flinders Range, Australia. Plant 
highly glabrous. 

I. brevijlora (Syn. Hippobroma breviflorum) has also been intro- 
duced. 

ISOTTPU8. Included under Onoserl* (which see). 

ITALIAN OAK. See Querent Entrain*. 

ITALIAN 8TARWORT. See Amelia* Lyob- 
nltia. 

ITHURIELS SPEAK. See Trltelela laza. 

IVESIA UN OUICULAT A. A synonym of Foten- 
tilla unguleulata (which see). 

IV IRA. Included under Stereulia (which see). 

IVORY NUT PALM. See Phytelephas macro- 
earpa. 

IVY-LEAVED PERNS. See Hemloniti*. 

IVY-LEAVED PELARGONIUM. See Pelar- 
gonium peltatum. 

IVY -LEAVED TOADFLAX. See Linaria Cym- 
balarla. 


yill . Though not hardy in all parts of England, yet 
so graceful as to form and beautiful as to colour, as well 
as fragrant, are the flowers, that the bulbs snould be 
planted wherever possible. Speaking generally, the species 
nave been largely ousted by the many garden varieties, 
but a distinct and uncommon species like I. viridiflora , 
with light-green, black-centred flowers (Fig. 469), will 
always hold a foremost place. Ixias when grown out- 
side are best planted in November, or later, and their 
quarters protected with light litter until early spring. 
They should be lifted each season. It is, however, as pot - 
plants that they excel, and five or six bulbs in a Sin. pot 
will produce a pretty effect in the greenhouse. 

To the species, Ac., described on pp. 203-4, Vol. II., 
the following should be added. A number of species 
formerly included here will be found under Geissornlna, 
Romulea, Sparazi*, Trltonia, and Wat sonia. 

L ariatata (pointed), fi. many in a loose spike ; perianth tube 
{in. long, with a whitish limb of the same length. April. 
1. three or four, linear, firm, strongly ribbed, 4in. to 6in, long. 
Stems 1ft. to lift. long. 1800. (B. M. 589.) 

L a. elegan* (elegant). fi.. perianth tube and limb each iin. 
long. 1. narrower than in the type and not so firm. (R. G. 
46, under name of Wurthia elegant.) 

L bloolor (two-coloured). A synonym of Synnotia bicolor. 

L caplllar is is identical with I. scariosa. 

L panienlata (panicled). Jl. many, in loose, erect spikes; 
perianth tube 3tn. long, the cream-white segments lin. long, 
often tinged with red. May. 1. two or three, linear, glabrous, 
6in. to 18in. long. 1774. Syns. I. longijlora (B. M. 256), Tritonia 
longijtora (B. M. 1502). In the variety rochmsis the perianth 
tube is much shorter than in the type, and more dilated at 
the throat. Syn. Tritonia rochensis (B. M. 1503). 


Ixlail the* — continued . 

greenhouse, erect-branched, hairy shrub, with the habit of 
tletzia, and closely allied to Halleria (which see for 
culture). 

L retxioldefl (Retzia-like). Jl. one to three on short, axillary 
peduncles ; corolla yellow, very viscous, the tube inflated, 
nearly lin. long, the limb bilabiate, flve-lobed, spreading. 
1. crowded, 4ln. long, iin. broad, pubescent, serrated at apex. 
h. 7ft. South Africa, 1889. (B. Ml 7401) 


IXIOLIRION. Perianth regular, without any tube 
above the ovary, the segments oblanceolate, ascending, 
acute ; stamens shorter than the segments, to the claws 
of which they are attached. Rootstock a tunic ate d bulb. 

L montanum (mountain-loving). According to J. G. Baker, 
this is the correct name of the plant described on p. 204, 
Vol. IL. as I. tataricum , and I. m. tataricum is the proper 
name of I. t. Ledebourii. The variety » naeranthum has deep 
blue flowers shaded with purple, and Sintenisi has flowers of 
a lighter blue. 



FlO. 469. IXIA VIRIDIFLORA. 


IZORA. To the species described on pp. 204-5, 
Yol. II., the following varieties, Ac., should be added : 

L alba (white), fi. white, corymbose. 1. lanceolate, acute, 4in. 
to 5in. long, liin. to 2in. broad. India. (R. G. 1037.) 

L armeniaoa (orange-coloured), fi. pale yellow, flushed with 
salmon. 1890. Habit dwarf and compact. 


L scariosa (scarious). The correct name of I. aulica. Syn. 
I. capillaris. 

Varieties. Some of the best are here enumerated : 
Azurea, deep blue, with paler centre; Beauty of Norfolk, 
light yellow, black centre; Crateroides, rich scarlet; Donna- 
tbllo, brick-red, brown centre; Excelsior, crimson -scarlet ; 
Humbert, coppery-rose, black centre ; Lady Slade, light pink, 
brighter and darker centre; Pr&stans, reddish-crimson; ana 
White Queen, pure white, crimson centre. 

IXIANTHES (from ixoiy birdlime, and author, a 
flower ; in allusion to the very viscous corolla). Ord. 
Scrophularinex. A monotypio genus. The species is a 


L bella (pretty), fi. salmon-pink. 188L 

L Bnrbftdgei (Burbidge’a). fi. bright orange-scarlet, in dense, 
axillary and terminal, cvmose clusters. 188?. Very similar 
to I. salici/olia in general habit. 

L eonsploua (conspicuous). A handsome form, with large 
trusses of buff-yellow flowers, changing to bright orange. 1886. 

L eminenB (eminent), fi. at first clear buff, afterwards changing 
to light salmon-pink, large. 1885. 

L ezimia (choice), fi. buff, changing to salmon-pink, long- 
tubed, disposed in large trusses. 1881. 

L ferrea (iron-like), fi. pink, few, in axillary or lateral, 
sessile, contracted corymbs ; tube {in. long. 1. oblong, acute. 
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4in. to 6in. long, shortly petiolate. h. 20ft. West Indies, 1795, 
SVN. Siderodendron trijtorum. 

L Findlayana (Findlay’s). Jl. white, very fragrant. East 
Indies, 1883. Shrub of free growth and short, stocky habit. 

L formooa (beautiful). Jl. orange-red, freely produced in large, 
globose clusters. (F. M., t. 284.) 

L Gemma (gem). Jl. rich orange-yellow, borne in large, compact 
trusses. 1885. 

L illnetrifl (brilliant). Jl. of » bright orange-salmon colour, 
produced in large trusses. 1881. 

L Insignia (remarkable). Jl. deep rosy-crimson, shaded orange, 
disposed in a compact truss. Habit dwarf. 

I. Morsel (Morse’s). Jl. bright orange, sometimes shaded with 
scarlet ; trusses large and well-formed. 1884. 

I. ornata (adorned). A variety producing a profusion of flowers 
of a bright orange-salmon colour. 1881. 

L salictfolla varlegata (Willow-leaved, variegated). 1. 
marked with a feathered, greyish stripe along the midrib. 
Sumatra, 1882. 

1. salmonea (salmon-coloured). Jl. buff and salmon-coloured. 
1892. 

I. speelosa (showy). Jl. buff, changing to orange-salmon. 1886. 

L splendida (splendid). Jl. brilliant orange-crimson, in large 
corymbs. 1883. (I. H. 463.) 

I. vennsta (charming). Jl. at first bright orange, afterwards 
becoming salmon-buff, large. 

L Westii (West’s). Jl. pale rose, becoming bright rose with age, 
disposed in large, sub-globose trusses, 4m. to 6in. in diameter. 
18ffl. Hybrid. 


JACA. See Artocarpus integrifolia. 

JACARANDA. J. ovalifolia is the correct name cf 
J. mimossefolia. 

JACOB JE A. Included under Senecio (which see). 

JACOBEA LILT. See Sprekeiia formosissima. 


JAMAICA HONEYSUCKLE. See Fassiflora 

laurifolia. 

JAMAICA HORSE BEAN. See Canavalia 

ensiformia. 

JAMAICA PAROQUET BUR. See Trium- 
fetta. 

JAMAICA PLUM. See Spondlas Intea. 
JAMAICA R08E. See Merlania. 

J AMBOLIFERA. A synonym of Acronycilia 

(which see). 

JAMESONTA. J. imbricata and its varieties all 
succeed well under greenhouse treatment. A compost 
of an open nature made of two parts fibrous peat, one part 
chopped sphagnum, and one part silver-sand, suits them 
best. Thev require copious watering at the roots, but 
should not be syringed overhead. Propagation is usually 
effected b^ division of the rhizomes, but they may 
also be increased by spores, which are abundantly 
produced, and germinate ireely when sown in a warm 
temperature. Not being of a very decorative character, 
these Ferns, though thoroughly distinct, are not extensively 
found in private collections ; their culture is generally 
limited to botanic gardens. 

To the species described on p. 206, Vol. II., the 
following varieties should be added : 

J. Imbricata oaneseens (hoary), fronds, upper part so 
densely clothed with long, yellowish-brown hairs as to quite 
hide the hoary pinna?. Habit stouter than the type. 

J. L Pearcei (Pearce’s), fronds rather more than lin. broad ; 
pinnae iin. long, oblong, densely hairy beneath, with revolute 
edges. Andes of Ecuador (at 10,000ft.). 

J. i verticalla (vertical), sti. wiry, 1ft. long, fronds 6in. to 
9in. long, £in. broad ; pinnae oblong-triangular, naked ; rachis 
covered with very short down. 

JANIA. A synonym of Baometra (which see). 


JACOBINIA. Including Drejera. Llbonia (which 
see) -is also included hereunder by modem botanists. To 
the species described on p. 206, Vol. II., the following 
should be added : 


JANKJEA. Included under Ramondia (which see), 
the correct name of J. Heldreichii being R. serbica. 

JANTHE. A synonym of Celsia (which see) 


J. magnifloa (magnificent). A synonym of J. camea. 
Sy.n. Cyrtanthera magnified,. 

J. Mohintli (Mohintli). Jl. orange-yellow, axillary ; 
corolla bilabiate, the elongated tube inflated above, 
the upper lip slightly arched, the lower one curved 
in a spiral and three-toothed at apex. 1. opposite, 
elongate-ovate, entire, coriaceous. Mexico, 1886. A 
half-hardy under-shrub, of bushy habit. Syns. 
Dicliptera scorpioides (of gardens), Drejera Willde- 
nowiana, Serieographis Mohintli. 

J. panolflora (few-flowered). The correct name of 
Lxbonia Jloribunda. 

J. Pohliana (Pohl’s). * Jl. scarlet, disposed in a 
compact thyrse ; corolla 2in. long, glabrous, scarcely 
viscid. 1. ovate-oblong or ovate, 6In. Iona, cuneate 
at base, narrowed to the petioles, h. 3ft. to 9ft. 
Brazil. Syns. Cyrtanthera Pohliana, Justicia came a. 
The form velutina has pink flowers and velvety- 
pubescent bracts and leaves. There is another 
variety, nana. 

J. serlcea (silky), jl. red, disposed in terminal 
spikes ; corolla 2in. long, very pubescent ; pedicels 
axillary, very short, opposite, one-flowered. 1. 
costate- lower ones oblong, acuminate at both 
ends; floral ones ovate. Peru, &c., 1819. Plant 
whitish-silky. 

JACOB’S STAFP. See Verbaicuzn 
Thapsus. 

JACQUINIA. Bonellia is synonymous 
with this genus. 

JACUANGA. A synonym of Costnfl 

(which see). 

JALAMBICEA. A synonym of Limno- 
bium (which see). 

JALA P A. A synonym of Mirabilia 

(which see). 



JALAP-PLANT. See Ipomoea Pnrga. 
JAMAICA DOGWOOD. 8ee Piscldia. 


Fig. 470. Japanese Dwarfed Tree Thuya obtusa 
(286 Years Old). 
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JAPAN LACQUER or VARNISH TREE. Bee 
Eh tlm veraicifera. 

JAPAN WAX. See Rhus succedanea. 

JAPANESE ARBORICULTURE. An art of 

producing replicas in miniatnre of many of the largest and 
most decorative of landscape trees — Cedars and Oaks, for 
instance — ornamental trees of the garden proper, fruit-trees; 
and Palms, practised with great success by the Japanese. 
In Japan, miniatnre gardens, laid oat with a scrupulous 
exactness as to detail in the landscape and its accessories, 
are common, and occupy but a few square feet. In this 
country the trees are comparative novelties, though the 
numerous ways in which they may be employed as 
dinner-table, conservatory, and outdoor subjects should 
ensure for them a measure of popularity — at least, with 
those to whom money is not an ooiect, and providing our 
uncertain climate is suitable. When correctly treated, 
these trees are properly proportioned as regards trunk 
and branch, leaf ana flower, and not mere outrages upon 
Nature. Many, too, are of great antiquity — centuries, in 
fact (Fig. 470 represents a specimen of Thuya obtusa , 286 
years old, and standing but S^ft. in height)— and the 
greater the age, the more expensive they are. The trees 
are sometimes raised from seed, at others from outtingB. 
At Kew a collection of these dwarfed trees may be found. 

The method of dwarfing varies considerably with 
individuals, all of whom carefully guard their secrets. The 
chief subjects on which the art is practised are : Conifers, 
Maples, Beeches, Oaks, Pears (Fig. 471), Plums, Cherries, 



Fio. 471. Japanese Dwarfed Tree Btrus spectabius 
(Height 2ft.). 


Privets, Bamboos, Cycads, Wistarias, Podocarpnses, 
Magnolias, Orange-trees, and even Ferns. The dwarfing is 
brought about by root and branch restriction, whether the 
tree be raised from seed or from cuttings. Such restriction 
of the roots is commenced at the very outset, and may 


Japanese Arboriculture — continued. 
consist of either pinching or cutting. Very small pots 
and a very shallow rooting surface are employod, and 
generally tine process is one of starving Only when a 



Fig. 472. Japanese Dwarfed Tree Pinus densi flora. 


tree is observed to be failing is a slight Btimulant 
allowed, and potting shifts are not frequent. In some 
cases the dwarfing, after a time, becomes hereditary, 
when no restriction is of course necessary. 

Apart, too, from the actual dwarfing of the treeB, 
there are elaborate if fantastic systems of training, as 
in Fig. 472, which represents Pinus densiflora , specially 
trained by the late Mr. Mogi, of Tokio, and considered a 
marvellous example of the art ; while still further variety 
is lent by colour-grafting, some of the Maples being very 
effective when thus treated. The illustrations (Figs. 470 
to 473) represdbt some of the more popular subjects and 
methods, and for them we are indebted to Mr. Eida, of 
Conduit Street, and Messrs. Yamanaka and Co., of Japan, 
respectively. In Fig. 473 may be seen (1) a fine example of 
Pinus densi flora combined with a large rock, some snoots 
of variegatea Bamboo, and a tiny bronze tea-house to form a 
Bonsai : it is an example of the Japanese skill in Bonkai 
gardening ; (2) Cryptomeria japonica (height 14in.), 

surrounding a large rock, with a tiny bronze temple at the 
base and a auaint pagoda at the back, another example of 
Bonkai gardening (that is, the production of a landscape 
view in a very small space) ; 3 represents a golden variety 
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JASXHTE, BOX. Set Phillyrea. 

JASMINE, SOCK. See Androsace. 

JASMINUM. Tho hardy summer-flowering kinds 
should have their shoots thinned ont in early summer, so 
that the remaining ones may have ample opportunity of 
becoming thoroughly matured, by which they are enabled to 
carry a goodly display of blossom. The winter-flowering 
sorts should be attended to in February, soon after the 
floral display is over. Cut away the old, exhausted 
wood ana weakly shoots to make room for vigorous 
growths, as it is on the young wood that the flowers 
are produced. When plants are trained to walls, arbours, 
&c., a pleasing effect is obtained by 
planting some of the small, green- 
leaved Ivies in association, as the 
latter form an admirable setting for 
the rich golden-yellow flowers of the 
Jasmine ; and if the vigorous shoots 
of tho latter are secured to the walL 
&c., and the young growths allowed 
to hang gracefully, the effect at 
flowering-time is very fine. 

To the species described on pp. 
207-8. Vol. II., the following should 
be added : 

J. affine (related). A form of J. offici- 
nale. 

J. angularo (angular-stemmed), yf. 
white, disposed in terminal cymes ; 
calyx teeth short, ovate, acute : corolla 
tube lin. to l£in. long, the limb of five 
or six spreading, lanceolate lobes. 1. 
trifoliolate. Stems angular. South 
Africa, 1886. An ornamental, scram- 
bling, greenhouse shrub. (B. M. 6865.) 
J. lutoum (yellow). A synonym of 
J. fnUicosum. 

J. nitidum (shining), fl. white, fragrant, 
Jin. long ; racemes short, few-flowered. 
1. simple, lanceolate, 3in. long. Stems 
thin. Admiralty Islands, 1898. Stove 
climber. 

J. polyanthum (many-flowered), yt. 
pink outside, white within, very strongly 
scented ; corolla about Hin. long, with 
a long tube. L opposite, pinnate; 
leaflets five to seven, lanceolate, 
acuminate, coriaceous. Stems long, 
sarmentose. Yunnan, China, 1891. 
Greenhouse shrub. (R. H. 1891, f. 69.) 

JATEORHIZA. Male flowers 
in long, slender, axillary, racemose 
panicles, usually sessile on the short 
lateral branches ; females in simple 
or nearly simple racemes. Leaves 
huge, membranous, palmately lobod. 
J. Columba is the correct spelling 
of J. Calumba. 

JATROPHA. Physic Nut. To 
the species described on p. 209, 
Vol. II., the following should be 
added : 

J. gossypUfolia (Gossypium-leaved). 
n. of a beautiful reddish -purple, many 
in paniculate cymes. May to August. 
1. lobed above the middle, 5in. to 6in. 

broad ; segments usually obovate, 
acuminate, the margins doubly serrated 
or crenate, densely glandular. Warm 
regions of America, 1690. (B. R. 746 ; 
L. B. C. 117.) 

J. hastata (halberd-shaped). The correct name of J. pan- 
durcefolia. 

J. lntegerrlma. The correct name is Manihot diver rifolia. 

J. Manih ot (of Linneeus). A synonym of Manihot utilissima. 

JEFFERSON! A. J. binala is the correct nime of 
the plant described on p. 208, Vol. II., as J. diphylla. 

JEHLXA. Included under Lopesia (which see), the 
correct name of J. fuchsioides being L. macrophylla. 

JERUSALEM CHERRY. See Solanum Pseudo- 
cap sicum. 

JESSENXA (named in honour of Dr. Carl Jessen, 
Professor of Botany). Obd. Paltnss. A small genus 


Japanese Arboriculture— continued. 

vf the Thuya obtusa (height 7in., length of branch 14in., 
age about thirty-five years) — a handsome example. 

The treatment each subjoct requires to maintain it in 
health varies with the individual. According to Messrs. 
Yamanaka, several hours of sunshine each day is an 
important factor. Pines, for instor^e, need four or five 
hours’ sun a day, to be watered every other day, and 
once a week to be thoroughly sprinkled. Maples also 
require the sun at least half of each day, to be watered 
once a day until the leaves fall, when they should be 
kept warm and only receive water twice a week until 
the new leaves are poshed in the spring. 


1 2 3 

Fio. 473. Japanese Dwarfed Trees. 

1, Pinus drnsiflora ; 2, Cryptomeria japonica ; 3, Thuya obtusa. 

JAPANESE OAK. See Quercufl glabra. 

JAPANESE PAGODA-TREE. See Sophora 
japonica. 

JAPANESE PEPPER. See Zanthoxylum 
piperltum. 

JAPANESE TOAD LILT. See Tricyrtia hirta. 
JAPANESE TEW. See Cephalotaxus. 

JASXONE. Syn. Otrilla, To the species desoribed 
on p. 206, Vol. II., the following should be added : 

J. humllla (dwarf). JL blue, rather pretty, on short, terminal 
peduncles. July and August. 1. linear-obovate, flat, entire ; 
radical ones approximate, disposed in a rosette. Stems simple, 
ascending, h. about 6in. Pyrenees, Ac., 1824. 
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J eeeenia — continued. 

(three species) of stove, nn&rmed Palms, allied to 
Euterpe , natives of South America. Flowers mediocre, 
monoecious on the same spadix ; spathes two, fusiform ; 
spadices pendulous, shortly pedunculate. Leaves terminal, 
very numerous, equally pinnatisect; segments orowded. 
opposite, ensiform. J. amazonum is grown at Eew, but 
it is not in general cultivation. 

JESUIT’S NUT. See Trapa natans. 

JEW BUSH. See Pedilantlnui tithymaloides. 

JEW’S APPLE. See Aubergine and Solanum 
Melongena. 

JEZABEL. A synonym of Freycinetia (which see). 

JOCASTE. A synonym of Smilacina (which see). 

JOE PTE WEED. See Eupatorlum pur- 
pureum. 

JOKNIA. Included under Salaeia (which see), the 
correct name of J. coro mandel ia na being S. prinoides, 

JOINT PIH. See Ephedra. 

JOLIFFIA. A synonym of Telfairia (which see). 

JOSEPHA. A synonym of Bougainvillaea (which 
see). 

JOSEFHIA. A synonym of Dryandra (which see). 

JOSEPH’S COAT. See Amarantua splendene. 

JOS8INXA. Included under Eugenia (which see). 

JUANIA (in allusion to the habitat of the plant). 
Obd. Palmse. A monotypic genus. The species is an 
elegant, slender, unarmed, stove Palm, allied to 
Ceroxylon (which see for culture). 

J. australis (Southern), ft. small, solitary, /r. globose, as 
large as a Cherry. 1. terminal, pinnatisect ; segments 
elongated, narrow, ensiform, acuminate, striate-nerved, 
silvery beneath, thickened on the margins, recurved at base ; 
petioles slender, squamose-scurfy. Juan Fernandez. 

JUANULLOA. J. aurantiaca (Stns. Brugmansia 
floribunda , B. parvijlora) is the correct name of 
J. parasitica . 

JUG LANS. To the species and varieties described 
on pp. 210-11, Vol. II., the following should be added. 
Several species formerly classed hereunder are now 
referred to Carya and Pterocarya. 

J. regia. The following varieties may be mentioned: hetero- 
vhyua , leaflets laciniate; maxima (Stn. maerocarpd ), nut very 
large; monophylla, leaves with only one leaflet, a curious 
form ; and serotina. 

J. Sieboldiana (Siebold’s). The correct name of J. aUanti- 
Jotia. 

J. Vilmorinlana (Vilmorin’s). fr. globular. 1. having about 
five pairs of ovate, coriaceous, glabrous leaflets. The origin 
of this tree is uncertain ; but it is said to be a hybrid between 
J. regia and J. nigra. (O. A F. 1891, p. 52, f. 11, 12.) 

JUJUBE LOTUS. See Zisypbua Lotus. 

JULIANA. A synonym of Choisya (which see). 

JULIES. This is one of the families into which 
the Order Chilognatha is split up by naturalists. It 
contains the very familiar Millipedes (which see), and 
is characterised by having a cylindrical body ; by the 
possession of more than thirty rings, and many eyes in 
a cluster. All the species usually met with are more or 
less injurious. The oest known is J. terrestris. 

J UNCAGINEHS. Included under Naiadacen (which 

see). 

JUNCUS. Including Tenageia. According to Hooker, 
sixteen species of this genus are natives of Britain. 

JUNGIA (named in honour of Joachim Jung, of 
Liibeck). Stns. Dumerxlia (of Lagasca), Martrasia , 
Rhinactina , Trinacte. Ord. Composite. A genus com- 
prising about a dozen species of Btove or greenhouse, 
erect or somewhat climbing, sub-shrubs or tall herbs, 
natives of South America from Chili to Brazil, and 
extending as far as Colombia. Flower-heads yellow or 
pink, small or mediocre, homogamous, paniculate at the 


Jungla — continued. 

tips of the branches ; involucre cylindrical or oampanulate, 
the bracts in one or two series. Leaves alternate, 
varying from orbicular to linear. It is doubtful if 
J. ruaosa (J. spectabilis of gardens), the only species intro- 
duced, is still in cultivation. 

JUNIPEBUS. Junipers may be increased by grafting 
on the common species in spring, and plants so raised 
make good-sized specimens in less time than those 
raised from cuttings. Young, well -ripened shoots of 
the previous summer’s growth should be selected, and if 
they are placed in a warm close case a union will be 
effected in a few weeks’ time, after which they should be 
gradually hardened off, ndatly staked, and grown on in 
cold frames until ready for planting out tne following 
spring in nursery rows in the open ground, the soil most 
suitable being composed of fibrous loam and leaf -mould. 
Some of the dwarf -growing forms are well suited for 
planting on rookeries. A few of the best are J. sabina 
and its varieties, J. procumbens , J. littoralis , J. com- 
munis, and J. c. aureus. 

Diseases. Junipers are attacked by several species of 
fungi, one of the worst being Trametes raaiciperda 
( Fomes annosus ), which causes the well-known Boot-Rot 
upon J. communis and certain other Conifers (see Pinna 
— Fungi, Vol. III.). A very distinct species causing great 
destruction on the Continent is * Herpotricha nigra (see 
Pine-Leaf Fungi). Then there are no fewer than four 
species of very complex fungi belonging to the genus 
Gynmomorangium (which see), whose teleutospore stage 
is passed upon the Common Juniper or some of its 
near allies. O. clavariteforme produces in late spring 
somewhat leathery yellow masses from swollen spots on 
the branches ; the aecidium, or duster-cup, stage is passed 
upon the Hawthorn or upon the Pear or a close ally. 
G. sabina is found upon several species of Juniper, the 
teleutospores being of a dirty -brown colour ; the moidium- 
stage causes the disease known as Pear-Leaf Bust 
(Roestelia cancellata), described and illustrated in Vol. III. 
G. confusum, as regards its ecidium -stage, is passed upon 
the Medlar and the Quince, and the shredded cluster- 
cups may be found on the hardened orange spots on the 
infested leaves. G. juniperinum forms its teleutospores 
upon the Common Juniper and J. c. nanus , but passes 
its cecidium -stage upon Mountain Ash foliage, where the 
torn cluster-cups are found upon deep orange spots. 
In all these cases the remedy is to get rid of one oi 
other of the host-plants, often a most difficult matter, 
as they may be situate some distance from the infested 
area. 

To the species and varieties described on pp. 211-14, 
Vol. II., the following Bhould be added : 

J. communis aureus (golden). An elegant, drooping form, 
golden-tinted. 1896. 

J. oonferta (crowded). A synonym of J. littoralis. 

J. davurica (Dahurian). 1. opposite or in whorls of three; 
those on the male plant very small, imbricated in four rows, 
shortly pointed ; those on tne females whorled, linear, awl- 
shaped, spreading, sharp-pointed, densely disposed, channelled 
and whitish above, convex at back. Branches terete, forked, 
widely spreading. Dahurian Mountains, 1791. 

J. foetidiMima (very foetid). 1. on the branches and primary 
branchlets ovate or lanceolate, acuminate, quadrifariously 
opposite; those on the secondary branchlets ovate-rhomboid, 
slightly acute, convex on the back. Branches terete, erect; 
branchlets somewhat tetragonal. Orient. A shrub (10ft. to 
12ft. high) or tree, often confused with J. excelsa. 

J. littoralis (shore-loving). fr. tawny-brown, with a violet 
bloom, globose, rather above iin. long. 1. thickly placed In 
threes, linear, three-sided, rigid, openly imbricated, sharp- 
pointed. 4in. long, half a line wide ; upper side channelled and 
longitudinally white-marked, the under one convex and keeled. 
Japan. Allied to J. rigida, but the leaves are more crowded. 
Syn. J. oonferta. 

J. mOJdcana (Mexican). 1. in opposite pairs, only J„in. long, 
ovate, closely imbricated on the small branches in four rows, 
dull greyish ; those on young plants mostly in threes. Branches 
angular, horizontal, ascending at the ends. h. usually 20ft. to 
30ft. Mexico. Only hardy in warm situations. 

J. pseudo-Sabina (false Savin). I., those on the lower 
branches linear, pungent, those on the terminal branchlets 
quadrifarious, closely imbricated, appressed, the largest iin. 
long, rather spreading, the smallest ^ n in. long, rhombic-ovate. 
Temperate Himalayas, &c. A robust shrub or tree. 

J. Sanderi (Sander’s). A compact, dense-growing, dwarf 
species, said to have been introduced from Tibet. 1899. 
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Juniperns — continued. 

J. taxifolla (Yew-leaved). 1. sessile, in whorls of three, linear, 
slightly rounded at apex, rigid, spreading, glaucous above, 
dark green below, with a strong rib ending in a point. 
Branches few, scattered, somewhat spreading, pendulous at 
apex. A. 8ft. to 10ft. Japan and China. 

J. Virginian* reptans (creeping). A prostrate variety, suit* 
able for rockeries, Ac. 1896. 

J. v. tnrloenais (Zurich). A variety of compact, pyramidal 
habit and with bluish-grey leaves. 1896. 

The following species are also grown at Kew : J. Cedrus and 
J. flaccida (under glass), J. Henryana , J. littoralis , J. macropoda , 
J. procera, and J. tetrayOna. 

JUNO’S TEARS. See Verbena officinalis. 

JUPITER’S BEARD. See also Sempervivum 
tectorom. 

JUPITER'S DISTAFF. See Salvia glntinosa. 

JURINEA. J. cyanoide* (Syns. J. Pollichii, Serra - 
tula cyanoides ), J. linearifolia (Syns. Serratula lineari- 
folia , S. multiflora ), and J. mollis (Syn. Serratula 
transylvanica) have been introduced, but are probably no 
longer grown. ✓ 

JUSSI A! A. Jussieua is, according to the “ Index 
Kewensis,” the correct name. To the species described 
on p. 214, Vol. II., the following should be added : 

J. maoroearpa eillata (large-fruited, ciliated). A synonym 
of J. peruviana ciliata. 

J. natane (swimming), fl. white, pedunculate ; calyx lobes 
four or five, acute, shorter than the ovate petals. 1. petiolate, 
sub-orbicular, entire or toothed. Colombia (in stagnant 
water). A glabrous, stove, aquatic perennial. 

J. peruviana olliata (ciliated), fl. yellow, 2in. across, 
axillary. 1. alternate, ciliated. Stems hairy, with five 
winged angles. Colombia, 1880. Half-hardy. SYN. J. macro- 
carpa ciliata. 

JUSTICIA. Including Rostellaria. To the species 
described on p. 214, Vol. II., the following should be added. 
See also Aphelandra, Chatothylax, Dianthera, 
Ecbolium, Jacobinia, Periatrophe, Scbaueria, 
Sphinctacantha, and Tbyraacantbus, for species 
formerly included under Justicia. 

J. oampylostemon (curved -stamened). fl. white, small, with 
some purple spots on the disk of the middle lobe of the lower 
lip ; peduncles axillary, mostly shorter than the leaves, one- to 
several-flowered. Winter. 1. ovate or ovate-lanceolate, acu- 
minate, glabrous except on the nerves beneath, h . 2ft. Natal, 
1883. An unattractivo species. 

JUTE-PLANT. See Corcborus caprolaris. 


KADSURA. Flowers unisexual ; sepals and petals nine 
to fifteen. K. propinqua is svnonvmous with Schizandra 
propinquay and K. chinensis (of Hance) is identical with 
Schizandra Hanceana. 

K2EMPFERA. A synonym of Tamonea (which see). 

K2EMPFERIA. To the species described on p. 214, 
Vol. II., the following should be added: 

Hu angUStifolia (narrow-leaved), fl. few, in a central, sessile 
spike ; corolla tube (and staminodes) white, twice as long as 
the segments ; lip lilac, deeply cut into two lobes. 1. many, 
Ascending, lanceolate, 6in. to 8in. long. Boot tuberous. 
Eastern Himalayas. 

K. atrovirens (dark green)** fl. violet-purple, 11 in. in diameter, 
the lip spotted yellowish at base ; spike few-flowered, shortly 
exserted from the sheath. 1. 2in. to 5in. long, ljin. to 2in. broad, 
obliquely elliptic-oblong, acute, dark green al>ove, rather paler 
towards the margins, more or less suffused with puiple beneath ; 
petioles 4in. to 5in. long, channelled, sheathing at base. h. 9in. 
Borneo, 1886. (I. H. 1886, t. 610.) 

K. Etbelss (Mrs. Ethel BeningHeld).* fl. rose-purple, with a 
blotch of yellow on the lip-like lower segments, solitary, 
4in. across. Spring. 1. oblong-lanceolate, 1ft. long. Stem at 
first 8in. high, afterwards lengthening to 2ft. Natal, 1898. 
Allied to K. Kirkii. (G. C. 1898, xxiii., p. 94, f. 34.) 

K. Kirkii (Kirk’s). The correct name of CierJcoicskia Kirkii, 
(R. G. 1364.) 

K. longa (long). A synonym of K. rotunda. 

K. macrotiphon (large-tubed). fl. numerous, on short 
peduncles ; corolla tube long and slender ; lobes blue, lin. 
long, the lower one lin. broad. 1. tufted, lanceolate, 1ft. 
long. German East Africa, 1898. Allied to K. Kirkii. 


Xnmpferia— continued. 

Hu ovallfolia (ovate-leaved). The correct name of K. Parishii. 

Hu pandora ta (fiddle-shaped), fl. in a peduncled spike, 
hidden in the dilated bases of the petioles ; corolla tube 2in. 
to 24in. long, the segments whitisn ; lip tinged with red, 
lin. long. 7. oblong, 9in. to 12in. long, erect. Ceylon, Ac. 
Cultivated in India, Ac., for its Ginger-like rootstock. 

Hu seounda (side-flowering), fl ., calyx tubular, slender, split 
above ; corolla tube reddish, nearly lin. long, very slender, 
curved, the lobes elliptic-oblong, acuminate ; lateral staminodes 
broadly oblong or rounded, spreading, rather reflexed; lip 
rounded, shortly bifid or notched at end ; spike terminal, few- 
cleft. September, fr. three to four lines long, ovoid, many- 
seeded. 1. 3in. to 3£in. long, the lower ones smaller, membranous, 
obliquely lanceolate, caudate-acuminate. Assam and Khasia 
Mountains, 1873. (B. M. 6999 ; On. 1873, iv., p. 154.) Syn. 

Monolop hue secunda. 

Hu speoloaa (showy).* fl pure white, disposed in a sessile 
head; corolla tube 3in. long, the segments, staminodes, and 
lip about lin. long. 1. sub-orbicular, erect, shortly petiolate. 
5in. to 6in. long, plain green or variegated. Birma. 

Hu vlttata (striped), fl. not very conspicuous; inflorescence 
central. August. 1. 34m. to 44in. long, elliptic, slightly oblique, 
rounded at base, dark green above, with a feathery grey 
stripe 4in. broad along the midrib ; under-surface greyish-green ; 
petioles 34in. to 5in. long, vaginate for half their length, h. 
9in. Sumatra, 1881. A pretty foliage plant. 

KAFFIR BEAN-TREE. 8ee Schotia. 

KAFFIR LILT. See Schlsoitylls cocoinea. 

KAGENECKIA. K. cratmgoides is identical with, 
or a form of, K. oblojtga. 

XAHIRIA. A synonym of Ethulla (which see). 

KAINIT. A cheap form of potassic fertiliser. The 
crude Kainit found in commerce contains 12 per cent, to 
13 per cent, of potash, 27 per cent, to 30 per cent, of 
magnesia, and 30 per cent, of common salt. It is more 
valuable in li^ht loam than in heavier soils, which it 
makes more sticky. A fair dressing per acre would be 
from 3cwt. to 6c wt., mixed with other fertilisers, and 
worked well into the soil. 

KAKI. 8ee Diospyros. 

KALANCHOE. To the species described on p. 216, 
Vol. II., the following should be added : 

Hu aoutlflora (acute-flowered), fl. whitish; corolla segments 
rather acute ; cymes paniculate. August. 1. broadly lanceo- 
late, crenate. h. 2ft Habitat not known, 1806. Stove. Syn. 
Vareia acutiflora (A. B. B. 560). 

Hu segyptiaOA (Egyptian). A synonym of K. crenata. 

Hu Bentil (M. Theodore Bent’s).* fl. white, in an erect loose 
panicle ; calyx consisting of four fleshy, spreading lobes ; 
corolla inflated at base, distinctly four-angled. 1. sub- 
cylindrical, rigid, narrowed gradually to an acute point, 
arranged decussately in pairs at top of the stem. A. 3ft. 
Hadramaut, 1894. The largest flowered of all the Kalanchoes 
known to cultivation. 

Hu oarnea (flesh-coloured).* fl. pink, fragrant, 4in. in diameter, 
disposed in corymbose cymes. 1. fleshy, petiolate, elliptic- 
ovate, obtuse, crenate, brownish-gTeen, 3in. to 54in. long, 
I4in. to 3in. broad. Stem, when old, forming a large bole. 
South Africa, 1886. An attractive, greenhouse, glabrous 
succulent. (G. C. 1887, i, p. 211, f. 48.) 

Hu Cassiopeia (Cassiopeia). This is described as a dwarf, 
greenhouse species with Kcheveria-like, bluish-green, toothed 
leaves. Abyssinia, 1894. Greenhouse. 

Hu (flame-coloured), fl. bright scarlet, tubular, 

numerous in an erect, long-stalked, corymbose cyme. 1. fleshy, 
crenate, shorter than in K. ylauccscrne (which this species 
resembles). Stems 1ft. high. Somaliland, 1897. Greenhouse. 

Hu glanoesoona (glaucescent). fl. red or dark yellow, in 
compact di- or trichotomous panicles, or on few-flowered 
peduncles from the upper nodes. /., lower ones narrow-ovate, 
crenate, obtuse, glabrous, 5in. long, narrowed to amplexicaul 
petioles, stem terete, glabrous, with ascending, pubescent 
branches 2ft. to 3ft. in height. Abyssinia, 1894. Greenhouse. 

Hu grandlflora (of gardens). A synonym of K. marmorata. 

Hu (torn), fl. yellow", sepals lanceolate, somewhat 

spreading ; cymes glabrous. July and August. 1. once-pinnatitid ; 
segments lin. to lin. broad, flat, incised-crenate, sometimes 
bipinnatifld. A. 2ft. India and tropical Africa, 1781. Stove. 
There is a form having pubescent cymes and leaves twice or 
thrice pinnatifld. 

Hu marmorata (marbled).* fl. white; corolla tube 2in. long, 
the limb 2in. in diameter; cymes few-flowered. 1. obovate- 
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KANGAROO APPLE. See Solannm aviculare. 

KARAT AS. According to the latest classification by 
Mr. J. G. Baker, this genns embraces about three dozen 
species. Flowers red, violet, or white ; sepals free down 
to the ovary ; petals united in a distinct tube, the 
segments lingulate or ovate ; stamens inserted in the 
corolla tube,, not reaching to the tips of the segments : 
heads usually sessile, each subtended by a bract, and 
the shortened inner leaves usually bright-coloured. Fruit 
baccate. To the species described on pp. 216-7, Vol. II., 
tho following should bo added : 

K. acanthocrator (strong-spined). fl. purplish or bluish, in a 
dense head in the centre of the leaves. Way. 1. forming a 
dense rosette, spreading, obtuse, with spiny margins, dark 
green above, greyish-banded beneath ; inner ones brownish- 
spotted. Brazil, 1885. A large species, 24ft. to 3ft. in diameter. 
(B. M. 6904.) SYN. Nidularium acanthocrater (B. H. 1884, 9). 

K. agavrofolla (Agave-leaved), fl. white, in a nearly sessile, 
central head, overtopped by the bright red inner leaves ; petals 
half as long again as the sepals. I. thirty to forty in a dense 
rosette, lanceolate, 2ft. to 3ft. long, 2in. to 3in. broad, 
much narrowed to the base, armed with large, pungent 
prickles. Cayenne, 1853. 

K. amazonica (Amazons). yf. white, with a greenish tube, 
disposed in a dense, sessile head in the centre of the rosette; 
bracts greenish-brown. June. 1. rosulate, 1ft. to lift, long, 
2in. to 3in. broad, greenish-brown on the face, glossy claret- 
brown on the back, without markings or scales, the margins 
finely serrated. Amazons, 1870. SYNS. JRchmea amazonica, 
Bromelia amazonica. 

K. ampullacea (pitcher-like).* fl. about twelve in a head; 
sepals and bracts green ; corolla blue, white at the throat. 1. 
few, short, obtuse, acuminate, green, spotted with reddish- 
brown, especially beneath. Brazil, 1881. A distinct and pretty 
species, producing numerous suckers ; it is remarkable for the 
manner in which the long sheaths of the leaves are collected 
into a sort of ovoid pitcher. Syn. Mdularium ampuUacewn 
(B. II. 1886, p. 296). 

K. antiaoantha (opposite-spilled). This is described as 
"something in the way of K. Legrellar , but larger; the 
leaves are brownish at the base, and the bracts of a deeper 


Fio. 474. Kalanchoe marmorata. 


cuneate, 4in. long, green, blotched with brown. Stems leafy. 
Abyssinia, 1892. Greenhouse. See Fig. 474. (B. M. 7333.) Syn. 
K. ijrandiflora (of gardens). 

K. spathulata (spathulate). fl. orange-yellow, in loose, 
paniculate cymes. July and August. 7. glabrous, obovate- 
spathulate, crenulate ; lower ones obtuse ; upper ones acute. 
h. 2ft. to 2i ft. China, 1820. Greenhouse. Syn. Cotyledon hybrida 
(of gardens). 

KALMIA. Few hardy subjects are more valued than 
these dwarf-gTowing shrubs, and especially K. latifolia 
(American Mountain Laurel), which is attractive either for 
its flowers or its foliage. It is, as stated in Yol. II., 
largely employed for forcing ; but, after flowering, plants 
so employed should be placed in gentle heat, and freely 
syringed. This will induce the pushing of new growths, 
when the plants should be gradually hardened off anti 
planted out on a warm, sunny border to ripen their 
wood. K. latifolia (Fig. 475) is also an exceedingly good 
subject for winter beds. 

To the species described on p. 216, Vol. II., the 
following varieties should bo added : 

K. latifolia myrtifolia (Myrtle-leaved). A dwarf, garden 
form. 1883. SYN. K. myrtifolia (R. H. 1883, p. 10). 

K. L Pavarti (Pavart’s). A variety with very bright-coloured 
flowers. 1888. (R. H. 1888, p. 540.) 

K. myrtifolia (Myrtle-leaved). A dwarf form of K. latifolia. 

KALOROCHEA LANGLEYENSIS. This name 
has been given to a hybrid between Crassula eoccinea 
and C. falcata. C. langleyensis is, however, its correct 
name. 

KALOSANTHES VERSICOLOR. A synonym of 
Rochea versicolor (which see). 

KAMB ALA-TREE. See Sonneratia apetala. 

VoL V. 


Fio. 475. Kalmia latifolia. 
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scarlet.” 1888. According to the “ Kew Bulletin/’ 1889, how- 
ever, the plant intended is “probably Bromelia anfiacantha , 
which is a synonym of B. Jastuoxa." 

XL Blx&otl (Binot’s). JL in a sub-sessile, central head ; sepals 
green ; petals white. 1. fifteen to twenty in a rosette, lorate, 
not rigia, 91il to 12in. long, 2in. to 24m. broad, with a few 
transverse bands of paler green, rounded suddenly to a small 
cusp and tipped with red at apex, the marginal prickles very 
small. South Brazil, 1817. Plant stemless. Syn. Nidularium 
Binoti. K. sanguina rium only differs from this in its larger 
prickles. 

Hu Carolines (Caroline’s). The correct name of K. olens. Syns. 
Bromelia Carolina (R. G. 211), Nidularium Meyendorjl (R. G. 
1859, p. 266, f. 5-8 ; I. H. 245). Brazil, 1856. 

K. Chantrierl (Chantrier’s). A garden hybrid between 
K fulgent and K. InnocentU. 1895. 

Hu eyanea (dark blue). JL violet, in a small head in the centre 
of the rosette. July. 1. about a dozen, rosulate, ensiform, 
14ft. to 2ft. long, lin. broad, firm, with distinct transverse 
bands of paler and darker green. Probably Brazil, 1872. Plant 
stemless. Syn. Nidularium cyaneum. 

XL denticnlata (slightly toothed). JL dull violet, in a small 
head in the centre of the reduced inner leaves. 1. ten to fifteen 
in a rosette, lanceolate, 6in. to 8in. long, Jin. broad, with 
distant, minute marginal prickles. South Brazil, 1865. Plant 
stemless. Syns. Nidularium agavatfolium (of gardens), 
N. denticulatum. 

Hu dl$eneum (bigeneric). A garden hybrid between K. Inno- 
oentii and a species of Bromelia. 1893. 

Hu folgena (brilliant).* ft. thirty to forty in the centre and 
a few usually in the axils of the six to ten brilliant scarlet 
reduced inner leaves; corolla lin. to I4in. long, violet, with 
a white tube. 1. fifteen to twenty in a short, dense rosette, 
lorate, spreading, the outer ones 1ft. long, l^in. to 2in. broad, 
copiously mottled with darker green, sharply toothed on the 
edges. South Brazil, 1849. Syns. Guzmannxa picta (of gardens), 
Nidularium fulgent (L. J. F. 411), N. pictum (of gardens). 

XL gulanenslg (Guiana). A synonym of Bromelia ladniosa. 

XL Innooentil follis lu t eo- varle gatia (having yellow- 
variegated leaves).* This variety diners from the type in 
having the leaves marked with longitudinal lines and bands 
of yellowish-white. 1894. (L H. 1894, p. 73, t. 5, under name 
of Nidularium.) 

K. I. Striata (striated). 1. 8in. to 12in. long, bright green, 
striped or striated with a central white variegation, deepening 
off to creamy-yellow, the margins freely furnished with small, 
spinose teeth. Brazil, 1888. Syn. Nidularium striatum. 

JL Johann!* (Johann i Sallier’s). Jl. white, small ; inflorescence 
immersed in the centre of the leaves. 1. spreading, about 14ft. 
long, obtuse and channelled down the face, very pale green, 
slightly marbled, reddish at the apex, the margins armecf with 
fine, distant spines. Brazil, 1885. Habit vigorous. Syn. 
Nidularium Johannis. 

XL Makoyana (Makoy’s). ft., petals whitish, slightly violet 
towards the acuminate tips, free to the base; bracts green, 
narrow, linear-lanceolate. 1. green on both sides, but obscurely 
white-banded beneath. Otherwise like K. xpectabilis. Tropical 
America, 1887. Syn. Nidularium Makoyanum. 

Hu olens. The correct name is K. Carolina. 

K. Paadanum (Pax’s). This is closely related to K. Innocentii , 
but has white flowers, red-tipped bracts, and peculiar yellowish- 
green leaves. Brazil. (R. G. 1415.) 

JL prinoeps (first). Jl. violet, in a globose head in the centre 
of six to ten bright red reduced leaves. L fifteen to twenty 
in a short rosette, lorate, about 1ft. long, Uin. to 2in. broad, 
pruinose beneath, the marginal teeth small. South Brazil, 
1858. Syn. Nidularium spectabile (of gardens). 

K. p. magnlfloa (magnificent).* I, lower ones shorter and 
broader than in the type, dark vinous purple; upper ones 
elongated, narrower, green, with bright rosy tips, lepidote 
beneath. 1889. Garden variety. Syn. Nidularium princeps 
magnijicum (R. G. 1223). 

XL purpurea (purple). JL red, in a dense, central rosette, the 
reduced inner leaves scarcely changed in colour; corolla 
segments 4in. long. 1. ten to fifteen in a short rosette, 1ft. or 
more in lenrth, lin. to Uin. broad, more or less flushed with 
purple- or claret-brown, the marginal prickles minute. Brazil, 
before 1830. 

K. mt ll a n a (ruddy).* jl. vermilion-red, disposed in a contracted 
panicle nestling among the bract-leaves, which are of a beautiful 
red, shaded with rose. 1. about twenty in a long, utricular 
rosette, above 1ft. long, Uin. broad, smooth, spotted dark 
green. South Brazil, 1885. Syn. Nidularium rutilanx. 

XL sanguinarlom (bloody). A form of K. Binoti. 

K. Striata (striated). A variety of K. Innocentii. 

Hu tristls (sad). JL, sepals purplish-brown; corolla violet, with 
a white tube. April. X ten to twelve in a rosette, ensiform, 
8in. to 12in. long, lin. broad, mottled with brown, especially 
towards the base, with minute marginal prickles. South 
Brazil, 1857. Syns. Nidularium mannoratum (of gardens), 


KAXJTbFUSSZA. K. assamica (a synonym of 
K. sesculifolia) is very easily grown; it requires a sub^ 
stantial mixture of two parts fibrous loam, one part 
peat, and one part sand, with abundance of water at 
the roots all the year round. It is usually propagated 
from spores. 

KAULTU SSXA (of Nees). A synonym of Chariels 

(which see). 

XEDROSTXS (derivation uncertain). Syns. JEch - 
mandra, Coniandra , Cyrtonema , Rhynchocarpa. Ord. 
CucurbitacesB. A genus embracing about fourteen species 
of stove or greenhouse, prostrate or climbing herbs, 
with perennial roots, natives of tropical and sub -tropical 
Asia and Africa, closely allied to Melothria ( Zehneria ). 
Flowers small, monoecious or dioecious, the males racemose 
or corvmbose, the females solitary or aggregate. Fruit 
small, Dacoate, ovoid, beaked, shortly pedunculate. Leaves 
entire, lobed, toothed, or parted. For culture of K. africana , 
see Gourd*. 

XL africana (African). JL greenish, small, monoecious, the 
females solitary at the base of the male racemes. July and 
August, fr. as large as a small Olive, reddish at maturity 
(in September). I. shortly petiolate, soft and glabrous, 
decompound, h. 15ft. to 20ft. South Africa. SYNS. Bryonia 
africana, B. dissecta, Coniandra dissecta, Rhyncltocarpa dissecta. 

KEEL. This term is specifically applied to the two 
lower petals of a papilionaceous flower, which are joined 
into a Keel -shaped body. 

KEERLIA (of De Candolle). A synonym of 
Aphanostephus. See Leucopsidium. 

KEXTIA. A synonym of Elentherine (which see). 
KELLAUA. A synonym of Euclea (which see). 

KENDRICKIA (a commemorative name). Ord. 
Melastomacete. A monotypic genus. The species is a 
stove climber, ascending to the tops of the highest trees 
in its native place, and when in blossom tinging the forest 
red ; it has been described as “ one of the most beautiful of 
Ceylon plants.” It will probably thrive under the same 
treatment as that recommended for Melastoma (to which 
it is allied). 

XL Walker! (Walker’s).* Jl. bright red, large, terminal, in few- 
flowered umbels or solitary ; calyx um-shaped ; petals four, 
fleshy; stamens eight; peduncles stout. I. opposite, petiolate, 
oblong or obovate, obtuse, greyish-green, fleshy, distichous, 
pendent at the ends of the stems, which in their lower part 
creep like Ivy. Ceylon, 1896. 

XEXXEDYA. Including A mphod us, Physolobtum, 
and Zichya. To the information given on p. 217, Vol. II., 
the following should be added : 

XL ooooinea. (B. M. 2664; L. B. C. 1126.) SYNS. K. dilatata 
(B. R. 1526), K. inophylla (B. R. 1421), Zychia coccinea (B. 120). 
Z. tricolor (B. R. 1839, t. 52). 

XL Marryattae (Mrs. Marry att’s). A variety of K. prostrata. 

XL rubionnda. A mphod us ovatus (B. R. 1101) is a synonym of 
this species. 

XEHTXA. To the species described on p. 218, Vol. II.. 
the following should be added. K. australis is a gooa 
species, according to the Kew authorities. 

XL elegans (elegant), of Brongniart. A synonym of Cyphopkatnix 
elegant. The name is also applied to Veitchia Storckii. 

XL Kerstenlana (Kers ten’s). This is described as a “ striking- 
looking Palm with leaves widely pinnate, the wedge-shaped 
leaflets curiously erose and of a dark green tint. It is 
probably a species of Ptychosperma. 1896. (G. C. 1898, xxiv., 
p. 391, f. 113.) 

XL Luoiani (Lucian’s). 1. large, thick, coriaceous, bright 
green, ^ borne on golden-yellow petioles. 1885. (I. H. 1885, 

XL mbricauli* (red-stemmed). 1. pinnate, ovate, borne on 
red petioles. 1876. 

K. australis, K. elegant isxima, and K. Sanderiana have also 
been introduced. 

XEXTXOFSXS. It is doubtful if K. divaricata 
belongs to this genus. K. olivxformis is in cultivation 
at Kew. 

XEXTRAXTHUS. A synonym of Centranthus 

(which see). 

XEFFLERXA (of Martins). A synonym of Ben- 
tinckia (which see). 
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KERCHOVEA. Included under Stromanthe. The 
plant described as K. fioribunda is identical with 
8. Forte ana (which see). 

KEROSENE EMULSION. See Insecticides. 
KERRI A, WHITE. See Rhodotypog kerrioides. 

XETELEERIA (named in honour of Keteleer, a 
Parisian gardener). Ord. Coniferse. A small genus 
(three species) of hardy, evergreen trees, with flat 
leaves and scaly buds, natives of China, included by 
Bontham and Hooker under Abies , but regarded as 
distinct by Dr. Masters, in his “ List of Conifers and 
Taxads,” and by the compilers of the “ Index Kewensis.” 
For culture, see Finns. 

K. Davldiana (Abbd David’s). I sub-distichous, lAin. to 2in. 
long, Ain. broad, keeled below, broadly channelled above, with 
folded edges, cones long-stalked, pendent, 5in. to 6in. long, 
2Ain. in diameter when opened ; scales slightly recurved. 
Branches spreading horizontally and ramifying laterally. 1873. 
A large tree. Syn. Pscudotsuga Davidiana (F. & P. 1874, pp. 
124-5). 

Hu Fortnnei (Fortune's). The correct name of Abies Fortunei. 
(G. C. f March 15, 1884 ; J. L. 8. xxiL, p. 197.) 

XIB ATAXIA. A synonym of Xickxia (which see). 

XICXXIA (named in honour of Jean Kickx, author 
of “Flore Cryptogamique des Flandres’’). Syns. 
Hasselticty KibataXia. Ord. Apocynacese. A genus em- 
bracing only a couple of species of glabrous, stove trees, 
one Javanese, the other a native of Western tropical 
Africa, closely allied to Mascarenhasia. Flowers 
yellowish or greenish ; corolla with five twisted lobes. 
Leaves opposite, penniveined. For culture of K. africana, 
see Dipladenia. , 

K. africana (African), fi. yellow, about lin. long including 
the lobes, salver-shaped, numerous, in short, axillary cymes. 
1. oblong-lanceolate, 4in. to 9in. long. Western tropical 
Africa, 1895. A valuable rubber-tree, attaining 60ft. in its 
native place. Probably the plant in cultivation under this 
name is K. elastica. 

KIDNEY BEAN OF MALACCA. See Seme- 
carpus Anacardium. 

XIESERIA. A synonym of Bonnetia (which see). 

KILMARNOCK WEEFINO WILLOW. See 
Salix Capraa pendula. 

KINO OF THE WOODS or KINO PLANT. 

See AnoBctochilus re galls. 

KINO OF THE WOODS, STRIFED. .See 
Zeuxine re glum. 

KINKIANA. A synonym of cinchona (which see). 

XXKEST OSSSHOM A (name of Japanese origin). 
Ord. Saxifragem. A monotypic genns. The species is 
a hairy, hardy perennial, allied to Hydrangea and Phil- 
adelphus. Probably it is not yet in general cultivation. 

K. palmata (palmate). fi. stalked; calyx short, cup-like; 
petals yellow, oblong, lin. to lAin. long ; stamens fifteen ; 
inflorescence loosely cymose-paniculate. 1. stalked, palmately 
lobed ; lobes acute. Mount tshizuchi (at 5000ft. X 

KLATTIA (named in honour of F. G. Klatt, a con- 
tributor to “ Flora Brasiliensis,” 1840, Ac.). Ord. Iridesp. 
A monotypic genus. The species is a greenhouse, bulbous 
plant, allied to Aristea (which see for culture). 

K. partita (parted). fi. bright blue, ten to fifteen in a dense, 
oblong, terminal head ; perianth tube Ain. long, the segments 
2in. to 2iin. long, with a lanceolate blade Ain. long. April. 1. 
crowded, alternate, ensiform, amplexicaul, ascending, 6in. to 9in. 
long, firm, closely ribbed. Stems woody, much-branched, 
lft. to 2ft. higjb ; branches ancipitous, leafy to the top. South 
Africa, 1822. Syn. Witsenia partita. 

XLUGIA. K. zeyltinica is the correct name of 
K. Notoniana (of B. M.). The true K. Notoniana (of 
A. de Candolle) is probably not in cultivation. 

XNAUTIA. Included under Scabiosa (which see). 

KNEE FINE. See Finns Mughus nana. 
KNIGHT’S STAR. See Kippeastrum. 

KNIPHOFIA. Torch Lily. According to J. G. Baker, 
upwards of thirty species are now referred to this 
genus. At one time it was practically restricted to 
kinds which were generally regarded as hardy in the 
southern half of England. As now understood, it embraces 


Xniphofia — continued. 

both greenhouse and stove species. The former require 
to be just kept from frost, and the latter to be treated 
like Strelitzias. Even the reputed hardy species are 
safer if covered with light litter during very severe 
weather. These latter include some of the showiest plants 
for the late spring and autumn decoration of the lawn, 
borders, and shrubberies. They should be planted in 
bold clumps and left undisturbed. 

Kniphofias vary greatly in height, 18in. or so, as in 



the case of K. Macowani (Fig 1 . 476), to 4ft. or more 
in the case of K. aloides and its varieties, and 6ft. in 
Lachesis and Monarch ; but the colours are mostly some 
shade of yellow or red. Drought is fatal to the chanceB 
of these plants, and must be guarded against alike by 
copious waterings and mulching. 

Many new species have boon introduced of recent years, 
but in the majority of cases they are far inferior to the 
garden varieties and hybrids now so plentiful, and the 
best of which will be found below. Mixed seedlings are 
also very decorative. To those described on pp. 219-20, 
Vol. II., the following should be added. Except where 
otherwise indicated, they are practically hardy. 

K. aloides glauoescens (glaucescent).* A garden variety 
with very large spikes of flowers. 1889. (Gn. 1889, xxxvi., 
p. 458.) K. a. grandis (Fig 477, for which we are indebted to 
Messrs. Veitch and Sons) is another large-flowered form. The 
type is well known as the Common Red-hot Poker. 

K. a. nobills (noble).* fi. at first red, afterwards brighv orange, 
very numerous, disposed in a large, compact spike. July to 
October. 1. dark green, 2±ft. to 3ft. long. n. 6ft A robust and 
highly decorative garden plant. 

K. a. Saundersil (Saunders’).* fi. of an intense orange-red, dis- 
posed in ovoid spikes as much as lOin. long. /. 3ft to 4Aft. 
long. A magnificent garden plant. 

XL- breviflora (short-flowered), fi. all yellow ; perianth 
cylindrical, Ain. long ; raceme 4in. long ; peduncle slender, 
terete, os long os the leaves. 1. linear, not rigid, lft. to l^ft. 
long, Ain. broad. South Africa, 1897. Greenhouse. Allied 
to K. modesta. (B. M. 7570.) 

K. oltrlna (Citron-yellow), fi. pale yellow, in an oblong, dense 
raceme 2in. long ; perianth sub-cylindrical, Jin. long ; stamens 
and style much exserted ; j>eduncle shorter than the leaves. 
1. many, linear, lift to 3ft. long, Ain. across, triquetrous at 
bock. h. 2ft. South Africa, 1892. (On.* 1892, ii. 861.) 

K. Kirkli (Sir John Kirk’s), fi. In a dense raceme; perianth 
reddish-orange, sub-cvlindrical, sixteen to seventeen lines long, 
Jin. in diameter in the upper half ; peduncle 4ft. long, bearing 
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two large bract-leaves. Winter. L ensiform, 5ft. to 6ft. 
long, l£in. broad low down, gradually tapering to a long point, 
acutely keeled. South-eastern tropical Africa, 1887. 

K. longlcollU (long-necked). f. lemon-yellow, tinged with 
orange-yellow when young; perianth nearly cylindrical, Hin. 
to 1 Jin. long ; raceme dense, snort, oblong. 1. ensiform, acutely 
keeled, 2ft. long, lin. broad. Natal, 1893. A very late-flowering 
species, (R M. 7623.) 

Hu longistyla (long-styled), /t. , perianth cylindrical, nearly 
lin. long ; style much exserted ; raceme dense, Anally 6in. long. 
1. numerous, erect, linear, ljft. to 2ft. long, lin. to jin. broad. 
British Central Africa. Stove. 

Hu modesta (modest). Jl. white, funnel-shaped, lin. long; 
raceme cylindrical, dense, bin. to 12in. long; peduncle erect, 
about 2ft. long. October. L few in a cluster, linear, pale 
green, 2ft. to oft. long, lin. broad. Natal and Griqual<ind, 
1889. (B. M. 7293.) 

K. mnltiflora (many-flowered). fl. white, comparatively small, 
thickly disposed in spikes about 7ft. high, with long, protruding 
stamens. 1. about 6ft. long, 3in. broad. South Africa, 1899. 


Pig. 477. Kniphofia aloides grandis. 

K. na t al ensU (Natal). it. mostly yellow, in a raceme 6in. to 
Sin. long ; perianth about lin. long. 1. linear, Uft. to 2ft. long. 
South Africa, 1889. A rather pretty species. 

K. n. oondensata (condensed). Raceme denser than in the 
type. Scape and leaves shorter. 1895. SYN. K. Woodix . 

JL Nelsoni (Nelson's).* Jl. in a dense, oblong raceme, 2in. to 3in. 
long, all deflexed when expanded ; perianth bright scarlet, with 
sometimes a tinge of orange, liin. long; peduncle lift, to 2ft. 
long. October. /. lift, to 2ft. long, narrow-linear, with serru- 
lated edges. Orange River Colony, 1892. (O. C. 1892, xi., 

p. 554 t f. 83.) 

JLNorthiaa (Miss North’s).* Jl. in a very dense raceme over 
lft. long, the lower ones yellow the upper ones red towards 
the tip ; perianth lin. long ; peduncle shorter than the leaves 
more than lin. thick. 1. thirty to forty in a dense rosette, 
lanceolate, acuminate, broadly channelled down the face 
Stem short, 2in. to 3in. thick. South Africa, 1889. (B. M. 7412.) 

JL pallidiflora (pale-flowered). (?., perianth white, rather 
more than \in. long and lin. in diameter, somewhat funnel- 
shaped, with short, obtuse lobes ; raceme at first short and 
dense, but elongating and becoming lax as the flowers open ; 


stem terete, lft to 2ft«high. Autumn. 1. 6in. to 12in. long, 
one line broad, semi-terete, minutely serrulated. Ank&r&tra 
Mountains, Central Madagascar, 1887. 

Hu panoiflora (few-flowered).* Jl. pale lemon-yellow, less than 
lin. long ; perianth narrow-funnel-shaped ; raceme few-flowered, 
3in. to 4in. long. July. 1. few in a tuft, linear, firm, lft. 
to l^ft long, acutely keeled. Natal, 1860. Greenhouse. 
(B. M. 7269.) 

JL prlmnllnA (Primrose-yellow). JL all pale yellow, in a dense, 
oblong raceme 3in. to 4in. long ; perianth lin. long ; peduncle 
stout, stiffly erect, 3ft. to 4ft. long. 1. many, ensiform, 3ft. to 
4ft. long, Jin. to lin. broad, acutely keeled. Natal, Ac., 1897. 
Greenhouse. 

K. pnmllft. This is sometimes called Tritoma mar occana, and 
is synonymous with K. quartimiana. 

Hu Mrmentou (sarmentose). JL red in the upper half, red 
or tinged with red below, in a dense, cylindrical raceme 6in. 
to 12in. long ; perianth Jin. to lin. long. 1. ensiform, acumi- 
nate, 2ft. to 3ft. long, Jin. to lin. broad, glaucous-green, 
acutely keeled. South Africa. There is a hybrid between 
this plant and K . aloides (to which it is closely 
alliedjL 

K. Tuokil (Tuck’s).* Jl. yellow, tinged with bright red 
when young, all deflexed ; pedicels very short ; perianth 
Jin. long ; raceme very dense, 6in. to 6in. long ; peduncle 
shorter than the leaves. June. 1. ensiform, lft. to 
lift, long, Jin. broad, tapering gradually to the apex. 
A 4ft. to 5ft. South Africa, 18®. 

JL WoodU (Wood's). A synonym of K. natalensis con- 
dense ta. 

Hu zombenalB (Mount Zotnba). JL. perianth cylin- 
drical, narrowed towards the base. lin. long ; pedicels 
very short; raceme dense, 3in. to 4in. long; bracts 
white, with a brown keel. 1. many, ensiform, lft. to 
3ft. or more in length. British Central Africa. Stove. 

Varieties and Hybrids. The following is a list 
of the best-known varieties and hybrids up to date : 
Autumn Glory, bright crimson; Chloris, apricot- 
yellow ; Citrina. canary-coloured ; Cloto, brilliant 
scarlet ; Corallina, bright scarlet, shading to orange- 
red, 2ft. ; Corallina superba, coral-scarlet, 3ft. ; 
Diana, rich yellow, with prominent scarlet anthers; 
H. Cannkll, carmine-red, 5ft. ; Heroine, pale yellow, 
3ft. to 4ft. ; LachEsis, rich yellow, 6ft. ; Matador, 
deep crimson ; Meteor, bright yellow ; Monarch, 
orange-scarlet, 6ft. ; Obelisk, bright yellow ; Ophir, 
rich orange ; Pauciflora-Macowani, intermediate 
between the parents suggested; Pfitzeri, bright 
crimson, with long anthers, 4ft. ; Phcf.bus, clear prim- 
rose-yellow ; R. C. Affourit, bright coral-red ; 
Solfaterre, pale yellow ; Star of Baden-Baden, 
yellow, shaded orange, strong grower, 6ft. ; Stella, 
lemon-yellow; Triumph, orange-yellow, 4ft. 

KNOL-XOHL. * Another name for Kohl* 
Rabi (which see). 

KNOT. A swollen joint or node. 

KNOT GRASS or WEED. 

gontun. 


See Poly- 


KOELREUTERXA. Flowers in ample, ter- 
minal, branched panicles, irregular, polygamous. 
Capsule rather large, inflated, three-lobed, three- 
valved. Leaves alternate, exstipulate, deciduous, 
bipinnate or impari-pinnate ; leaflets opposite ana 
alternate. This genus now embraces two species. 
To that described on p. 221, Vol. II., the following 
should be added : 

JL bipinnata (bipin hate).* /. bright yellow, with a purple spot 
at tne base of the petals, resembling those of K. paniculate. 
Jr. purple when ripe, broadly elliptic, 2jin. long. L bipinnate, 
2ft. or more in length and nearly as broad : leaflets few, each 
with nine or ten ovate, acute, toothed divisions. Yunnan, 
China, 1888. An ornamental, hardy, free-flow'ering tree. (Gn. 
1888, ii., p. 305; R. II. 1888, p. 393, f. 93.) 


K. panioulata Japonica (Japanese), 
but less hardy than the type. 


An interesting variety, 


KCENIGA. Olyce is synonymous with this genus. 
To the species described on p. 221, Vol. II., the following 
variety should be added : 

K. maritima nana oompaota (dwarf, compact).* A very 
dwarf and compact variety ; its white flowers are succeeded 
by an abundance of pretty berries. This is a charming subject 
for small borders, and can be effectively employed in carpet 
bedding. 
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&CEBNICXIA. Included under Achimenea (which 
•**)■ 

xOht.bbia. Included under Xsoloma (which tee). 
KOLBEA. A synonym of Bseometra (which tee). 

XOLFAXOWSXXA. A synonym of Ixiollrion 

(which tee). 

XOPSXA. To the species described on p. 222, Vol. II., 
the following should be added : 

K. oraata (ornamental). JL white, with a red centre, salver- 
shaped, disposed in corymbose panicles. 1. large, oblong- 
lanceolate, glossy green. Ceram, 1884. A handsome shrub. 

KORDELESTRIS. A synonym of Jaoaranda 

(which tee). 

XOROLXOWXA DISCOLOR. A synonym of 

Frltillarla Sewersowi bioolor (which tee). 

XORSARIA. A synonym of Dorstenia (which 
tee). 

XORTHAI43IA. Ceratclobut (of Blume) is syno- 
nymous with this genus. The species are climbing, spiny 
Palms, with more or less cuneate or trapesoid leaflets. 

XOSARIA. A synonym of Dorstenia (which tee). 

XOSTELETZXTA (named in honour of V. F. 
Kosteletzky, author of “ Allgemeine Medizinisch- 

S harmazeutische Flora, 1 ’ Ac., published in 1831*6). Obd. 

(aVoacem. A small genus (fire or six Bpecies) of stove 
or greenhouse herbs or shrubs, often hispid or scabrous, 
natives of the warmer parts of America, and closely 
allied to Hibiteut. Flowers pink, purple, or white; 
petals spreading or erecto-convolute ; staminal column 
entire or five-toothed ; peduncles one- to many-flowered, 
axillary or in paniculate, terminal racemes. Leaves 
sagittate or angular-lobed. Only one species calls for 
mention here. For culture, tee Hibiscus. 

Hu vlrglnica (Virginian). JL pink, more than 2in. across; 
petals obovate-cuneate, hairy externally on one side ; racemes 
paniculate, nodding; peduncles lin. to 2in. long. August f. 
cordate-ovate, acuminate. 2in. to 2£Iil long, unequally serrate- 
toothed; lower ones three-lobed. Stem 2ft to 4ft. high. 
Virginia, 1798. Hardy perennial. Syn. Hibiteut virginieut. 

XRAMERXA. K. lanceolate, is the correct name of 
K. pauci flora. 

(which tee). 

XRYNXTZXXA BARBIGERA. See Eritrichium 
barbigetnm. 

XTJHLIA (of Blume). A synonym of Faffraa (which 
tee). 

XUNZEA. Including Salitia (of Lindley). To the 
species described on p. 222, Vol. II., the following should 
be added. K. tericea (Syn. Salma rmlchella) has also 
been introduced, but is not in general cultivation. 

K. pomlfera (pome-bearing). JL white or yellowish, sessile, 
forming dense, terminal neaas. ft. a blue berry lin. in 
diameter, crowned by the calyx lobes. 1. lin. to lin. long, 
variable in shape. 1889. A rigid, prostrate shrub. The fruits, 
which are called Muntries by tne Australian natives, are largely 
used in jam-making. (G. C. 1889, v., p. 201, t 36.) 

XUNZXA. A synonym of Purshia (which tee). 

XURRIA. A synonym of Hymenodlctyon (which 
tee). 

X7DIA. K. fratema is now regarded as identical 
with K. calycina. 

XYRTANTHUS. A synonym of Posoqueria 

(which tee). 

LABIA MINOR. See Earwigs, in present volume. 

LABISIA. To the species described on p. 223, 
Vol. II., the following Bhould be added : 

L. (winged), fl. white within, flesh-coloured outside, 

small ; thyrse spike-formed, axillary, 4in. to 6in. long ; 
peduncle minutely rusty-scurfy. /. alternate, sessile, 6in. to 
12in. long, 3in. to 4in. broad, lanceolate, obtuse, acuminate, 
long-attenuated at base, the margins slightly crenulate, the 
upper surface calcareous-green. A. lit. Borneo, Sumatra, and 
Malacca, 1886. (L H. 1886, 605.) 


Labisia — continued. 

4L Malonlana (Mai oil's).* 1. sub-sessile, 8in. to lOin. long, 
2)in. to 3iin. broad, lanceolate, acuminate, velvety, dark green, 
irregularly marked pale green down the middle, red and purple 
when young : petioles very short, sheathing at base. Stem short, 
erect, wartecL slightly copper-coloured, spotted white. Borneo, 
1885. (L H. 1885, t. MO.) 

L. smaragdlna (emerald-green), fl. pink, elegant, disposed in 
panicles. L in a rosette, oblanceolate. obtuse, bright green. 
Plant nearly stemless. Borneo, 1892. (L H. 1892, 1. 160.) 

LABURNUM. Including Podocyiieut. The seed is 
ripe in autumn, and may be sown in light soil in spring 
in the open air and covered with fine soil. The seedlings 
should be lifted carefully, and transplanted into nursery 
rows, allowing sufficient room for each plant to develop. 
The Laburnum is a valuable tree for landscape planting, 
provided it is used with discretion. It looks best in groups, 
and if associated with the Flowering Thorn the effect is 
remarkably pretty. 

To the species and varieties described on p. 224, 
Vol. II., the following should be added: 

L. Adam! pendnlua (pendulous). A variety with drooping 
branches. 187L 

L. Alaohlngerl (Alschinger’s). A synonym of Oytitut 
AltcMngtri . 

L A&agyroides (Anagyris-llke). According to the "Index 
Kewensfe, this is the correct name of L. vulgart . L. autumnalit, 
L. bullatum, L. grandiflorum, L. monttruotum fattigiatwn , 
L. ttrotinum, and L. tardiflorum are forms of the common 
species. 

LABURNUM, NATAL. See Calpumia lasio- 
gyne. 

LABURNUM MOTH ( Leucoptera labumella). This 
is one of the Tvneidm y and its larva is responsible for the 
disfiguring blisters found upon Laburnum foliage. Apart, 
too. from the appearance ox the trees, the general health 
suffers, especially in bad attaoks. Tne Moth is a very 
oommon and an abundant one, not only in England, but 
over the whole of Central Europe, and being double- 
brooded it is capable of inflicting much damage. 

The Moths are only about 8mm. in the stretch of the 
wings, and fly in May and again in August. Though so 
minute, they are delicately beautiful. The fore-wings are 
white, with yellow bars and spots, and elegantly fringed ; 
the hind-wings are whitish. The body is grey, with two 
spots on each segment. The eggs are deposited upon the 
leaves, and the caterpillars hatch out m June. They 
quickly mine the leaves, causing spiral, blister-like blotches, 
which in some cases coalesce. They are green-whitish, 
and about ^in. long when full-fed. The pupal state of the 
first brood is passed in a whitish cocoon upon the under- 
surface of the leaves. From these pups the second brood 
of Moths hatch out in August, ana act similarly to the 
first brood. The pupal state, however, of this latter brood 
is passed beneath the food-plant, from which the larvs 
descend by a cord, and the insects remain in that condition 
all winter, to appear as Moths in spring of the following 
year. 

Where trees were known to be affected one season it 
would be a good plan to spray the food-plant with some 
objectionable substance in April and May. This might 
act as a deterrent to the females when egg-laying. 
Once the larvs have mined the foliage, little can be 
done except pinching affeoted leaves between finger and 
thumb, or removing the foliage and burning it. The 
later brood may, however, be more easily dealt with by 
placing tarred boards beneath the infested tree and 
Tarring it, when the insects will let themselves down by 
the silken threads and be readily captured. Further 
measures consist in removing the soil to a depth of 
several inches; burying it deeply, and then replacing it 
with fresh. Lime and soot in mixture would also prove 
distasteful if liberally dusted upon the soil just prior to 
the time when the second brood of larvas descend for 
pupating. 

LAC22NA. Syn. Navenia. Flowers rather larpe, 
loosely racemose, shortly pedicellate ; lip continuous with 
the foot of the column ; scape below the pseudo-bulbs, 
recurved, many -sheathed. Leaves ample, plicate -veined, 
contracted into the petioles. 

LACATHEA. Included under Gordonia (which eee) t 
the correct name of L. florida being O. pubescent . 
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LACE BABE. See Lagetta. 

LACE BABE PIKE. See Pinus Bungeana. 

LACE-LEAP PLANT. See Onvirandra fenes- 
t rails. 

LACHEN ALZA. Including Brachyscypha. Accord- 
ing to J. G. Baker, this genus now embraces forty -two 
species. 

Cultivation. One of the chief errors in the culture of 
Lachenalias is giving them too much heat. All that is 
necessary to a sturav growth is sufficient heat to keep 
out frost ; air should be admitted whenever favourable. A 
very effective way of growing these bulbs is in baskets. 
L. pendula is especially suited to such a mode of culture. 
An ordinary hanging wire basket should be lined at the 
bottom and sides with moBS. Over this the bulbs may be 
planted, bottom upwards, and 2in. apart. Fill with good 
fibrous loam, putting in more bulbs just below the sur- 
face of the soil at the top of the basket. This should be 
/done in autumn, and plenty of water should be given. The 
bulbs will soon grow away, and the flowers and foliage 
will not only cover the top of the basket, but the Bides 
and bottom as well. 

To the species and hybrids described on p. 225, 
Vol. II., the following should be added : 

L. aurea is a form of L. tricolor. 

L anreo-reflexa (hybrid).* JL bright yellow, the outer seg- 
ments slightlv tinged green, fading to reddish-brown* perianth 
lin. to Uin. long* raceme eight- to twelve-flowered. April. 
1. two, unspotted, lanceolate, 6in. to 8in. long. 1887. A 
hybrid between L. tricolor aurea and L. rejlexa . 

L bicolor (two-coloured). A synonym of L. violacca. 

L. bifolla is a synonym of L. rosea. 

L Camml (Camm’s).* A fine garden hybrid between L. tricolor 
aurea and L. pendula. 

L Comesli (Comes’). This differs from L. tricolor Nelsoni by 
the outer segments being rather longer in proportion to the 
inner. 1891. A hybrid between L. rejlexa and L. tricolor 
quadricolor. (R. G. 1891, p. 358, f. 77.) 

L firagrans (of A.. R R.) is a synonym of L. violacea. 

L lanoesefolia (lance-leaved). A synonym of ScUla lanceafolia. 
L lnoida is a synonym of L. pallida. 



Fio. 478. Flowers of Lachenalia tricolor Nelsoni. 


Lachenalia — continued. 

L Nelsoni,* described in Vol. II. and illustrated at Fig. 478, 
is now regarded as a form of L. tricolor. 

L. odoratissima is a synonym of L. pallida. 

L. pend ula aureliana (aurelian).* A robust, garden variety, 
with large, red flowers. 1890. (R. H. 1890, p. 376.) 

L. pusilla (small). Jl. six to twelve in a dense corymb ; perianth 
pale lilac, lin. to lin. long; peduncle lin. to ljin. long. 1. 
about four, lanceolate, 2in. to 3in. long, gradually narrowed to 
the clasping petiole, spotted with brown or becoming reddish- 
brown. SYN. Brachyscypha undulata. 

L quadricolor is a form of L. tricolor. 

L raoemoea is a synonym of L. pallida. 

L reflexa (reflexed). Jl. all erecto-patent ; perianth bright 
yellow, tipped green, about lin. long, the segments being of 
unequal length. 1. in pairs, recurved, 6in. to Sin. long, lin. 
broad, dark green, channelled, the tissue thickening towards 
the tip, which becomes almost horny. 1883. 

L. rfiflexa (of A. B. R.). A synonym of Scilla lanceolata. 

L. Begoliana (Regel’s). A garden hybrid between L. rejlexa 
and L. tricolor aurea. 1891. (R. G. 1891, p. 356, f. 76.) 

L rosea (rosy). Jl. all ascending; perianth bright red, lin. 
long; raceme lax, 2in. to 3in. long; peduncle as long as the 
leaves. May. 1. one or two, smooth, lanceolate, 6in. to 9in. 
long. This is a distinct species, and not a synonym of 
L. vsopetala. SYN. L. bifolia (B. M. 1611 ; L. B. C. 900). 

L. rubida Warei (Ware’s).* ft. ten to twelve in a dense 
raceme; perianth l£in. long, the outer segments bright red at 
base, bright yellow in the middle, tipped green, the inner ones 
greenish-yellow, with a reddish-brown margin. 1. two, 4in. to 
5in. long, dark-spotted. 1884. 

L. Buperba (superb). A garden synonym of L. tricolor 
quadricolor. 

L tigrlna Warei (tiger-marked, Ware’s). A synonym of 
L. rubida Warei. 


L tricolor aurea (golden). /!., perianth bright orange- 
yellow. (B. M. 5992; G. C. 1856, p. 404, f. 176. 1872, p. 291, 
f. 109.) The form gigantca has spikes nearly 20in. high, with 

o 1BQX 


L t. lutea gigantca (gigantic). Jl. of a rich orange colour, 
produced on a spike fully 1ft. long. 1893. 

L t. prsecox (early). A variety that flowers as early as 
Christmas. 1889. (R. G. 1312, f. 1, under name of L. quadricolor 
prcccox.) 

L t. quadricolor (four-coloured).* Jl., perianth having a red 
base and a greenish-yellow middle ; outer segments tipped with 

r en, the inner ones with reddish -purple. (A. B. R. 148; 
B. C. 746.) SYN. L. superba (of gardens). 


Varieties. Besides the species and hybrids named, there 
are some excellent garden varieties, as follow : 

Cawston Gem, yellow, tipped pink; Garnet, yellow, edged 
with dark red ; Rector of Cawston, deep yellow tipped with 
red; Ruby, a combination of scarlet, yellow, and green; and 
Topaz, deep yellow*, edged purple. 


LACHN33A. L. eriocephala and L. purpurea are 
now classed nndcr Lasiosiphon (which see). 

LACHNAGBOSTIS. A synonym of Deyeuxia 

(which see). 

LACHNUS. See Pinus— Insects. 

LACHUZA DE PASTOB. See Sonchns 

Jacquini. 

LACINIA. The segment of a Laciniate leaf or other 
body, such as the throe-parted lip of an Orchid. 

LACTABXA. A synonym of Ochrosia (which see). 

LACTUCA. Including Agathyrsa. To the species 
described on p. 227, Vol. II., the following should be 
added : 

L. albana (Albanian). A synonym of L. racemosa. 

L gigantca (gigantic).* Jl. bluish-violet, disposed in panicles. 
1889. A hardy perennial, of imposing appearance. Garden 
variety. SYN. Mulgcdium gujanteum. 

L. racemosa (racemose). Jl. -heads azure-blue, disposed in 

S anicles. Summer ami autumn. Caucasus, 1897. Perennial. 
YNS. L. albana, Mulgcdium albanurn. 

LADDEB FEBN. See Kephrolepis. 

LADY TULIP. See Tulipa Clusiana. 

LADY’S LACES. See Arundo. 

LADY’S SEAL. See Polygonatum multiflorum 
and Tamus communis. 
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UU>T’S SLIFPER, SOUTH AMERICAN. 
See Selenipedium. 

LADY’S TRESSES. See Spiranthes. 

UELIA. The following corrections of, and additions 
to, the information given on pp. 2157-30, Vol. II., are 
based upon the monograph of the genus published by 
Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, in Part II. of their 
“Manual of Orchidaceous Plants.” Several species 
formerly included under Brassavola are now referred to 
this genus. 

Many of the Lmlias do well under the same conditions as 
the Cattlevas. Some of the Mexican species, however, 
such as the various forms of L. ancevs , L. albida , 
L. autumnal is, L. majali * , and otners of this 
section, thrive more satisfactorily when grown under 
more exposed and brighter conditions than those usually 
recommended for Cattleyas. If a house cannot be set 
apart for the culture of this section, the plants should 


Lcelia — continued. 

at the roots until the flower-spikes have been removed ; 
damping between the pots on the staging and floors most 
be continued until this season arrives. After the flower- N 
spikes have been removed, drier, more airy, and cooler 
conditions should be maintained ; a temperature of 
50deg. is quite sufficient during the resting period. 

The plants may be grown in pots, pans, or baskets. 
When placed in the two receptacles last-named, they mav 
be more easily suspended and brought up to the light, 
where a house is not set apart for their culture. The 
best season in which to re-pot the plants is when the new 
roots are commencing to be emitted from the base of the 
new growth. The potting compost should consist of good 
fibrous peat and living sphagnum in about equal pro- 
ortions ; this should be pressed moderately firm. The 
rainage should be ample. 

L. acuminate The correct name of this species is 

L. rubenct'na. 



Fig. 479. LvF.i.ia 


be placed under such circumstances that they can 
obtain the maximum amount of bright light, only suffi- 
cient shade being required to prevent the direct rays 
of the sun from scorching the foliage. Where a 
house is devoted to their culture, no shade whatever 
is required. A liberal use of the ventilators during 
the hottest part of the dav affords free circulation 
of fresh air, which counteracts the scorching powers of 
the sun. Under these conditions the plants should 
be freely syringed in the morning when the conditions 
are favourable, and again early in the afternoon, at 
the same time closing the ventilators, thereby procuring 
a hot, humid temperature, which is essential during 
the growing- season. If this is done, very little fire- 
heat will be required, and it should only be used during 
the coldest parts of the night and in unfavourable 
weather through the summer months. As the shorter 
days of autumn arrive, more fire-heat will be necessary, 
and the overhead moisture must be correspondingly 
reduced. The plants require a liberal amount of water 


ANCEPS SaNDEKIANA. 


L. albida bella (beautiful). The correct name of L. a. rotten. 
(W. O. A., t. 239.) 

L. a. salmonea (salmon-coloured). Jl. having salmon-red sepals 
and petals. 

L. a. Stobarti (Stobart’s). Jl, sepals and petals tipped rose- 
purple ; anterior Jobe of the lip bright purple. 

L. a. sulphur ea (sulphur-coloured).* Jl. pale sulphur-yellow, 
having a light mauve hue on each side of the front lobe of 
the lip and dark purple marks at its base. 1884. A striking 
variety. 

L. anoeps Ameslana (Hon. F. L. Ames').* Jl., sepals and 
petals white, firm, the former having a green dot at apex, 
the latter feathered with crimson at the tips ; lip violet- 
crimson, the tube yellow inside, streaked with purple, white out- 
side, with a three-ridged, orange keel. 1888. A tine variety. 
The form Thomsoniana is similar. 

L. a. Aflhworthlana (Ashworth’s). Jl. snow-white, with bluish 
veins on the lip. 1894. (G. C. 1894, xv., pp. 84. 103, f. 10.) 

L. a. Hyeana (Jules Hye-Lessen’s). Jl. white, large, having 
a stripe of light yellow on the disk of the lip and some 
purple veins on the side lobes. 1890. (L. v., t 226.) 
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Lallft — continued . 

L a. Klenastlana (Kienast-Zolly’s). JL., sepals white ; petals 
and side lobes of the lip rosy; otherwise like those of 
/ L. a. DawaonU. 1886. 

X*. a. lenooatiota (white-spotted). A variety with white or 
whitish-pink markings on the darker rosy sepals and petals. 

L a. mnnda (beautiful). JL, lip having white side lobes, 
marked with purple veins, the yellow confined to three keels. 
1886. 

L a. Oweulana (Owen's). JL richly coloured, flaked with 
white. 1892. (J. H. 1892, xxv., p. 569, f. 77.) 

L a. Peroivallana (Percival’s). JL, sepals and petals palest 
rose-purple, suffused white; lateral angles of the lip warm 
mauve-purple, the anterior portion purple-magenta only at the 
extreme anterior third, the posterior two-thirds white; disk 
light orange, the tips of the three crests sulphur-yellow, the 
disk having some purple lines over the nerves. Mexico. 

• (R. L 36; W. O. A. vL 256.) 

L a. Sanderlana (Sander's). A trifling form of L. a. DawaonU ; 
the transverse purple sone on the lip is divided into two 
blotches by a white area. 1885. See Fig. 479. (G. C. 1877, 
i., p. 281, t. 59.) 

L a. Sohroederm (Baroness von Schrader's). A, sepals and 
petals satiny-rose, the latter tipped purple; disk of the lip 
orange-red, with a yellow blotch on each side, the side lobes 
bordered with purple, the anterior one with maroon-purple. 

L. a. Sobraderlaaa (Baron von Schrader’s). JL white, with 
an orange disk to the lip and some crimson-purple radiating lines 
upon it. 1885. 

L a. Stella (star-like). JL very large ; sepals and petals white, 
stellate ; side laciniee of the lip remarkably curved, porrect, and 
angled, the middle lacinia long, narrow at base, dilated and 
often emarginate at the top, part of the base and the disk 
orange. 1887. (G. C. ser. in., vol. i., p. 280.) 

It. a. Vcltohlana (Veitch’s).* JL., sepals and petals white; disk 
of the lip bright yellow, with brown veins, the angles of the 
side lobes and front part of the middle lobe purple-mauve with 
darker stripes. 1883. 

L a. vlrglnalis (virgin-white). A synonym of L. a. alba. 


f 



Fig. 480. Flower op L^lia anceps waddonensis. 


L. a. waddonensis. A splendid white form, allied to 
L. a. Schrcederiana. The sepals and petals are unusually large 
and of good substance. The front lobe of the lip is exceptionally 
broad, white, becoming yellow on the disk ; there are a few 
bright purple lines on the side lobes. 1898. See Fig. 480. 


XrfBlla — continued. 

L. a. WlUlamsil (Williams’). JL. white, the lip having a yellow 
disk, and a yellow throat distinctly striped deep crimson-purple. 
Winter. Mexico. (W. O. A. iv. 190.) 

L autunwalls alba (white). A pure white form. 1889. 

L Boothiana (Booth's). A synonym of L. lobata. 

L orlstpa. The correct name of Cattleya crirpa. 
h. Dayana* This is now regarded as & variety of L, pumila. 



Fio. 481. Flower op L^elia Digbyana. 


L Digbyana (Digby’s). The correct name of Braeaavola 
Digbyana. ^SegMFig. 48L (B. B. 1846, 53; F. d. S. 1847, 257; 

L* Dorman tana is synonymous with Cattleya Dormaniana. 

L enapatha (beautiful-spathed). A synonym of Lctlio-Cattleya 
SchiiUriana. 

X*. glanoa (glaucous). The correct name of Braaaavola glauea. 
!«. grandlflora (large-flowered). A synonym of L. majalit 

It. grandls tenebroaa (dark). See L tenebrosa. 
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ImU*— continued. i L»lla — conttntwd. 


lfe harpophylla. A few years ago this species was very rare : 
now ft is somewhat common. Fig. 482 gives an idea of the 
habit and general aspect of the plant. 

L. lobata (lobed). The correct name of Cattleya lobata. Syns. 
L. Boothia na, L. Bivieri. 

L. iongipes Gong-stalked).' Jl. 2in. across* sepals and petals 
pale mauve-purple, spreading ; lip golden-yellow, rather 
shorter than the sepals, three-lobed ; peduncles flexuous, two* 
or three-flowered. July. 1. solitary, sessile, 3in. to 6in. long, 
narrowly elliptic-oblong, obtuse. Brazil, 1893. (B. M. 7541.) 

L. Ln oaaiana (Lucas's). . This species is closely allied to 
L. crispilabia , from which ft mainly differs in having a yellow 
°^ er P ar * ls °* fi° wer are purplish -mauve. Brazil, 

1*. pachyitele (thick-columned). This is probably synonymous 
with Lodio-CattXeya elegant. 

L. pednnenlarls. This is now regarded as a variety of 
L. rubescens , and its correct name is L. r. rosea. 



Fi«. 483. Flower of La:lia Pf.urinii. 


L. Perrlnil (P errin’s). A flower of this beautiful species 

described in Vol. IL, is shown at Fig. 483. 1 

L P. alba (white). Jl. white, with a tinge of yellow on the 
disk of the lip. 1888. 

L. Piloheriana lllaoina (lilac). Tliis is merely a small -flowered 
form. 1886. 

L. Plnelll (Pinel’s). A synonym of L. pumila prcestans. 

L prsestans (excelling). (F. d. S. xviii. 1900; R. X. O. ii. 114.) 
SYN8. L. Pinelii , Cattleya Pinelii. 

L p nmila (dwarf). The correct name of Cattleya marginata. 
(M. O. ii 78.) Syn. C. pumila. There is a white-flowered form, 
Candida. 

I«. purpurata Russell iana (Russell’s). Jl. large ; sepals white, 
suffused Mac, rather narrow; petals slightly deeper-coloured 
and broader; lip rosy-lilac, large, with a band of light rose 
near the yellow, rose-pencilled throat. Brazil. Very rare. 
(W. O. A. vi. 269.) Syn. L. RusseUiana. 

p* Schrcederli (Baron von Schrcederis). Jl.. sepals and 
petals pure white ; inner surface of the tube of the lip pale 
ochreous-yellow, with radiating lines of deep tmrple, the 
anterior lobe mauve-purple, bordered with white. (W: O. A. i. 2.) 

L* Rlvlerl (Riviere’s). A synonym of L. lobata. 

L. rnbescsni (reddish). The correct name of L. acuminata. 
(B. R. 1845, 69; M. O. iii. 81; W. O. A. iv. 163.) 

L. P. alba (white). JL white, with a yellow stain on the lip. 

L P* rosea (rosy). The correct name of L. peduncularis. 

la* rapes tr Is (rock-loving). Jt. violet ; sepals and petals oblong, 
acute ; lip circular, the middle lobe obtuse, crisped, witn 
straight, elevated lines ; scape racemose, many-flowered. 
November. 1. oblong, erect, channelled. Pseudo-bulbs one- 
leaved. Brazil, 1840. Allied to L. Jlava. Syn. Bletia rupestris. 

Vol. V. 


L. RusseUiana (Russell's). A variety of L. purpurata. 

L. SchiUeriana (Schiller’s). A synonym of Lcelio-Cattleya 
SchiUeriana. 

L* Sohrcederil (Baron von Schrteder’s). A variety of L. pur- 
purata. 

L* tenebrosa (dark). * Jl., sepals and petals coppery-bronze; lip 
pun>le, of a lighter shade at the margin, darker in the throat, 
ana having a dark blotch on either side of the disk. Bahia, 
1891. Allied to L. grandie , of which it is by some authorities 
classed as a variety. (L. vii., t. 290 ; R. ser. ii., p. 69, fc. 33 ; 
W. O. A., t. 487.) There are several named forms of this 
beautiful plant. 

L* WaUlsll is a form of Cattleya labiata. 

L. Warnerl (Warner’s). A synonym of Lcelio-Cattleya 
SchiUeriana. 

Lselias, like the closely-allied Cattlevas, have lent them- 
selves readily to the skill of the hybridist, with the result 
that many charming plants have been produced. Wo 
append a list of all those recorded, with tneir parents, to 
date. Many of the hybrids which were originally described 
as LffilfaB have now been removed, and are classed under 
the name of Lralio-Cattleya, under which heading they 
will be found. 

Hybrids* 

Name. Parentage and Raiser. 

Amoena anceps and pumila (Ingram). 

Briseis harpophylla and purpurata (Douglas). 

cinna-brosa cinnabarina and tenebrosa (Charles- 

worth). 

Clarinda Perrinix and pumila (Veitch). 

Digbyano-purpurata . purpurata and Digbyana (Veitch). 

Edissa anceps and purpurata (Veitch). 

Euterpe Dayana and crxspa (Veitch). 

Exquisite Syn. Juvenilis. 

Jlammea cinnabarina and Pilcherii (Veitch). 

Gravesice Syn. Euterpe. 

Iona ... tenebrosa and Dayana (Charles worth). 

Juvenilis Perrinii and pumila (BleuX 

Latona cinnabarina and purpurata (Veitch). 

Lucy Ingram purpurata and Pemnii (Ingram). 

Mrs. M. Gratrix cinnabarina and Digbyana (Veitch). 

nigrescent pumila and tenebrosa (Maron). 

Olivia crxspa and xanthina (VeitchX 

Omen. autumnalis and purpurata (Veitch). 

Oieeniana Dayana and xanthina (Sanaer). 

Pilcheri crispa and Perrinii (Veitch). 

pulcherriina lobata and purpurata (Sander). 

Ragotiana grandis and cinnabarina (Ragot). 

splendent crispa and purpurata (Veitch). 

Yula Syn. Latona. 

Natural Hybrids* 

Name. Parentage. 

amanda crispa and lobata. 

Crawshayana autumnalis and albida. 

Eyermaniana grandijlora ( majalis ) and albida. 

Finckeniana albida and anceps alba var. 

Gouldiana autumnalis and anceps. 

Leeana pumila and unrecorded. 

leuccptera furfuracea and albida. 

lilacxna crispa and Perrinii. 

Lindleyana See Brassio Cattleya Lindleyana. 

venusta JurJuracea and grandijlora (majalis). 

LJELIO-CATTLEYA. These are bigeneric hybrids 
derived from the intercrossing of the two species 
Cattleya and Lselia , and through the compounding of 
these specific names the bigenerio name is founded. 
The cultural requirements are the same as those recom- 
mended for Cattleyas. 


Name. Parentage' and Raiser. 

Ada Syn. Mardelli (Lecmann). 

Admiral Dewey C. Wamerii and L.-C. elegant (Maron). 

Adolphus L. cinnabarina and C. Adandioe 

(Pay liter). 

Alcides C. Dowiana aurea and L.-C. elegans 

(Thornton). 

Amazone C. maxima and L. purpurata 

(Ingram^ 

Amelia C. intermedia and L. cinnabarina 

(Gratrix). 

Amcsiana C. maxima and L. crispa (Veitch). 

amoena C. Loddigesii and L. Perrinii (Bleu). 

Andreana C. bicolor and L.-C. SchiUeriana 

(Maron). 

Antimachus C. Warscemczii and L.-C. Dominiana 

(Leemann). 

Aphrodite C. Mendelii and L. purpurata 


3 O 
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Ianlio-Cattleya — continued. 

Name. Parentage and Raiser. 


Apollonia L. purpurata and C. Dowiana aurea 

(Douglas). 

Amddiana Syn. eximia. 

A scania C. Trianari and L. xanthina (Veitch). 

Aurora C. Loddigesii and L. jnunila (Veitch). 

Aylingii Parentage unrecorded (Hollington). 

Baronets Schroder C. Triancei and L. Jongheana (Baron 

Schroder). 

Bchremiana L.-C. Schilleriana and C. Loddigesii 

(Sander). 

belairensis L. autumnalis and C. Bowringiana 

(Mantin). 

bella L. purpurata and C. labia ta t era 

(Veitch). 

Berthe Fournier L.-C. elegant and C. aurea (Maron). 

Bertie Warberton Syn. Canhamiana. 

blettensit L. Dayana and C. Loddigesii (Maron). 

bletchleyensis L. tenebrosa and C. Warscewiczii 

' (Leon). 

BoreUii Syn. C. G. Roebling. 

Boiveringiana-blessensis. Boweringiana and blessensis (Maron). 

broomjieldiynsis Syn. lnnramii. 

Bryan C. Gatkelliana and L. crisjxi (Cookson). 

Brymeriana L.-C. amanda and C. Warscewiczii 

(Brymer). 

callistoglossa L. purpurata and C. Warscewiczii 

(Veitch). 

callistoglossa, var. \L. purpurata and C. Warscewiczii, 

ignetcent f var. Sanderiana (Veitch). 

caUoglosta C. labiata vera and L. lobata or 

L. critpa (Veitch). 

Canhamiae C. Mossice and L. purpurata (Veitch). 

Canhamiana L. purpurata and C. Mossice (Veitch). 

Cappeii L. cinnabarina and C. Warscewiczii 


Captain Scott L.-C. elegant and C. labiata fLeemann). 

Cassandra C. Loddigesii and L.-C. elegant 

(Veitch). 

Castiope L. pumila and L.-C. czoniensis 

(Veitch). 

Ceres C. Mottice and L.-C. Uippolyta , var. 

Phoebe (Peeters). 

C. G. Roebling L. purpurata and C. Gatkelliana 

(Sander), 

Charles Darwin L.-C. elegant Turnerii and C. maxima 

(Ingram). 

Charlcsworthii L. cinnabarina and C. Dowiana aurea 

(Charlesworth). 

Cicero C. intermedia and L.-C. elegant 

Turnerii (Ingram). 

daptonensit L.-C. elegant and C. Dormaniana 

(Low). 

Clive C. Dowiana and L. prcestans (Cookson). 

Clonia C. Warscewiczii and L.-C. elegant 

Turnerii (Veitch).' 

corbelliensit Syn. Aurora. 

Cornelia L. pumila and C. labiata (Veitch). 

Cranstonce C. Uarrisotwe and L. tenebrosa 

(Cranston). 


Lffilio-Cattleya — con tinned. 

Name. 


Parentage and Raiser. 


Cypherii 

Cythera 

Daphne 

Decia 

Decia alba 

devonientit 

Liarmid 

Dipbyano- Mossice 

Digbyano-Triance 

Dominiana (see Fig. 434) 
Doris 

Doris , var. xantho 

D. S. Brown 

Duchess of York 

Duke of York 

Duvaliana 

Edouard Andre 

Electra 

Elstead Gem 

Empress of India 

Epicasta 

Ernestii Princess Olga 
Ethelwald 

Eudora 

Eumoca 

Eunomia 

Euphrosyn? 

eximia 

exonicnsis (see Fig. 485) 

Fanny Leon 

Fascinator 

fausta 

Felix 

Fortuna 

Frederick Boyle 

Galatea 

Gazelle 

Ghislainice 


G. S. Ball . . 


L. purpurata and C. Forbesii (Cypher). 

L. purjmratatxxid C. Trianon (\e\tch). 

Syn. Miss Harris. 

L. Perrinii and C. Dowiana aurea 
(Veitch). 

L. Perrinii and C. Dowiana aurea 
(Veitch). 

L. critpa and C. guttata (Veitch). 

L. Perrinii and L.-C. elegant Turnerii 
(Ingram). 

L. Digbyana and C. Mossice (Veitch). 

C. Tnanoei and L. Digbyana (Veitch). 

L. purpurata and C. Ihncia tia ( Veitch). 

L. harpophylla and C. Trianon 
(Cookson). 

C. Triancei and L. harpophylla 
(Veitch). 

C. Triancei and L.-C. Schilleriana 
(Sander). 

Syn. Bryan. 

L.-C. elegant and C. Brymeriana 
(Sander). 

L. purpurata anti C. Lttddemanniana 
(Maron). 

Syn. Canhamiana. 

C. Percivaliana and L. purpurata 
(Ingram). 

C. bicolor and L. xanthina (Ingram). 

Syn. Dominiana. 

L. pumila and C. Warscewiczii 
(Veitch). 

C. Percivaliana and L. flava (Maron). 

C. Gatkelliana and L. Boothiana 
(lobata) (Paynter). 

Syn. Aphrodite. 

C. Triancei and L. gramliflora 


and C. Gatkelliana 


(majalis) (Veitch). 
L. Dayar 


and C. Warscewiczii 


L. purpurata 


L. Dayana 
(Veitch). 

L. Dayana 
(Veitch). 

C. Wamerii and 
(Veitch). 

C. Mossias and L. critpa (Veitch). 

C. labiata and L.-C. exonicnsis (I/eon). 

L. purpurata and C. Schroderte 
(Ingram). 

C. Loddvjesii and L.-C. exonicnsis 
(Veitch). 

L. critpa and C. Schilleriana (Veitch). 

C. M assies and L.-C. elegant alba 
(VeitcbX 

C. Triancei and L. anceps (Sander). 

C. granulosa Schofieldiana and L. 
Dayana (Charlesworth). 

C. bicolor and L.-C. elegant Turnerii 
(Ingram). 

L. harpojmylla and C. amcthystoglossa 


(Maron). 

L. cinnabarina 


and C. Schroderce 



Fia. 484. L.elio Cattleya Dominiana. 


(Veitch). 

Harold ) C. Schilleriana and L.-C. Schilleriana 
Morris ) (Sander). 

Harrisii L.-C. Schilleriana anti C. Mossias 

(Harris). 

Harrisoiur- ) C. Harrisonce and L. prcestans 
prcestans / (Sander). 

Henry \L.-C. Schilleriana and C. Hardyana 
Greenwood / (Maron). 

Ilerode C. O' Brieniana and L.-C. elegant 

Turnerii (Peelers). 

II. Hanning-) C. Ijcojxdd ii and L.-C. Marion 
ton / (Measures). 

highburyensis C. Lawrenceana and L. cinnabarina 
(Chamberlain). 

Uippolyta .. L. cinnabarina and * C. Mossias 
(Veitch). 

Uomere L. Perrinii and C. Percivaliana 


(Ingram). 

Hon. Mrs. \ L. xanthina and C. Gaskrlliana 
Astor / (Sander). 

Horniana .. L. purpurata and L.-C. elegant 
(Horn). 

Hurstii .... C. Skinnerii and L. purpurata 
(Hurst). 

Hyeana .... L. purpurata and C. Lawrenceana 
(Veitch). 

illuminata . . Parentage unrecorded (Brigga-Bury). 

Ulustri8 L. Dayana and C. H^arartricm 

(Ingram). 

Imjwratri^ j ^ an d Dijbifana (Maron). 

Ingramii . . L. Dayana and C. Dowiana aurea 
(Ingrain). 

Ino C.lAsldigcsii ami L.-C.clegans(\ &tch). 
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Lallo-Cattleya — conti n tied. 


IrfBlio-Cattleya — continued. 



Name. Parentage and Raiser. 

1 Vepheiia . . C. M ounce and L.-C. Amesianm 

(Veitch). 

Norma nii Syn. Clive. 

Nj/na L. crispa and C. Warsceu'iczii (Veitch X 

Nona superlm L. crvtpa and C. Warsceiciczii (Veitch). 

Oilorata C. eldorado and L. xanthina (Ingram). 

olivetiensis L. pumila and C. Ijeopoldii (Mantin). 

Ojdielia Syn. Tiretiat (Charles worth). 

Othello Syn. Charles Darwin (Ingram). 

Our Queen Syn. C. G. Roebling (Sander). 

Oxyana L. harpophylla and C. Leopold ii 

(Peelers). 

Pallas L. crispa and C. Dowiana (Veitch). 

Parisiana Syn. eximia (Hye). 

Parysatis . . C. Bowringiana and L. pumila 
(Veitch). 

Philbrick • \C. Aclandice and L.-C. elegant 

i ana — / (Veitch). 

Phoebe .... C. Mossier and L. cinnabarina (Cook- 
sou). 

Phryne C. Warscewiezii and L. xanthina 

(Veitch). 

Pitandra . . L. crispa and C. eldorado (Veitch). 
Proserpine.. L. Dayana and C. velutina (Veitch). 

Pytho L.-C. elegant and C. Loddigetii 

(Ingram). 

Radiance .. Syn. L.-C. Dominiana (Ingram). 

radiata L. purpura ta and C. dolosa (Maron). 

regalis — Syn. L.-C. Aphrodite (Maron). 

Regina Syn. Cicero (Maron). 

Reginas L. purpurata and C. Forbetii 

Retnula C. Aciandiee and L. tenebrosa (Veitch). 

Ridolfiana Syn. Canhamiana. 

Robin Measures C. granulosa and L. xanthina (San- 

der). 

Rosalind C. Trianon and L.-C. Dominiana 

(VeitchX 

Roy Wigan Syn. bletchleyensis. 

Ruby Gem C. Lawrtnceana and L.-C. elegant 

(Ingram). 

SaUierii L. purpurata and C. Loddigetii 

(Maron). 

Sanderas L. xanthina and C. Donnaniana 

(Sander). 

Sanderiana L. xanthina and unknown (Sander). 

Schutzeriana L.-C. elegant and C. labiata (Linden). 

Sedenii C. super ba and L.-C. devoniensit 

(Veitch). 

Semiram it L. Perrinii and C. Gaskelliana 

(Veitch). 

Sereph L.-C. elegant and C. citrina (Ingram). 

Sir William Ingram . . L. purpurata and C. Dowiana aurea 
(Ingram). 

Stanleyensis Syn. Innramii (Statter). 

Statteriana L. Pernnii and C. labiata (Veitch). 

Stella L. critpa and L.-C. elegant (Veitch). 

Stella L. grandis and C. intermedia (Thorn- 

ton). 

Stelznero-Uardyana Syn. Henry Greemcood (Maron). 

Sunray L. cinnabarina and C. ttuperba 

(Charlesworth). 

Superlto-elegans C. tuperba and L.-C. elegant (Maron). 

Temple as Syn. Mardellii. 

The Hon. Mrs. Astor .. L. xanthina and C. Gask lHana (San- 
der). 

Thetis L.-C. exoniensis and L. pumila (Law- 

rence). 

Thorntonii (see Fig. 486) C. Gaskelliana and L. Digbyana 

(Thornton). 

Timora L. Dayana and C. Luddemanniatia 

(Veitch). 

Tiretias C. Bowringiana and L.-C. elegans 

(Veitch). 

trentoniensis Sym Novelty. 

Tresideriana L. crispa and C. Loddigetii (Heath). 

triophthalma C. superba and L.-C. exoniensis 

(Veitch). 

T. W. Bond C. labiata vera and L. purputata 

(Ingram). 

Tydea L. pumila and C. Trianon (Veitch). 

tyntesfteldiensis L. purpurata and C. Dowiana( Hardy). 

Vadaste Syn. aurora. 

Valvassori Syn. eximia. 

Varjenevtkyana Syn. albanensis. 

Veitchiana C. labiata vera and L. critpa (Veitch). 

velutino-elegans C. r elutina and L.-C. elegans (Maron). 

Venus L.-C. elegans Turnerii and L. Perci - 

valiana (Ingram). 

Victoria L. cn'Apa and L.-C. Lomintana (Schro- 

der). 

Violetta C. Gaskelliana and L. purpurata 

(Veitch). 

ritellina L. harpophylla and unrecorded 

(Schroder)/ 


Fig. 485. L.elio-Catti.eya exoniensis. 


Name. Parentagj and Raiser. 

intermedio- cinnabarina. C. intermedia and L. cinnabarina 
(Charlesworth). 

inter medio-JIara C. intermedia and L. flara (Maron). 

Isabella Syn. Fascinator. 

Isis L. pumila and C. Mavstersonice 

(Veitch). 

Janet C. intermedia violacea and L. pumila 

(Lawrence). 

Josephine L. purpurata and C. chocoensis 

(Chamberlain). 

Juno .... C. Mas. sue and L. ma’alis (Cookson). 

Kranzlinii C. Mossier Wagnerii and L.-C. elegans 

prasiata (Sander). 

Lady Miller L. cinnabarina and C. granulosa 

Schojicldiana (Miller). 

Lady Rothschild L. Perrinii and C. Warscewiezii 

(Veitch). 

Lady Wigan Syn. CanJiamiana. 

La France L. tenebrosa and C. bicolor (Mantin). 

leucoglossa L.-C. Faust a and C. Loddigesii 

(Veitch). 

Lily Measures L.-C. Arnoldiana and L.-C. Gottoiana 

(Sander). 

loucasta C. bicolor and L. harpophylla (Veitch). 

Lucia C. Mendelii and L. cinnabarina 

(Clarke). 

Lucilia L.-C. elegant and C. Douriana (Veitch). 

Ludoraci C. Mossier and L.-C. elegans (1‘erre- 

noude). 

Major-General Baden-) L. tenebrosa and C. Laicrenceana 
Poirell f (Hye). 

Mardellii C. Luddemanniana ami L.-C. el gans 

(Veitch). 

Marriottiana L. /la va and C. Skinnerii (Marriott). 

Martineti C. Mossier and L. tenebrosa (Maron). 

Massangeana L. tenebrosa and C. SehUleriana 

(Peeters). 

massUiensis L. crispa and C. Trianari (Cham- 

berlain). 

Mauve Queen C. irarncrii and L. crisjxi (San ler). 

Maynardi L. Dayana and C. dolosa (Sander). 

Mcteore L. Dayana and C. Bmcringiana 

(Ingram). 

Minerva L. Perrinii and C. Laicrenceana 

(Ingram). 

Jfu* Hands C. Mossier and L.-C. Schilleriana 

(Harris). 

Mylameana C. granulosa and L. crispa (Rollison). 

Myra C. Trianari ami L. dava (Veitch). 
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XiAQSBpSTBpOMXA. L. elegant (P. M. B. xiv., 
p. 269) is synonymous with L. indica. 

LAHAYA. A synonym of Polycarpaa (which see). 

LALLEMAN TIA. To the species described on 
p. 231, Vol. II., the following should be added : 

L. lberioa (Iberian). Jl. blue, rarely yellowish ; limb smalt 
July and August. I, lower ones shortly petiolatc, oblong, 
obsoletely repand-crenate ; floral ones sessile, linear-lanceolate, 
obtuse. Stems erect, simple or branched below, h. 1ft. to 
lift. Orient, &c., 1711. Annual or biennial. 

LAMARCKIA. Pterium and Tiruea are synonymous 
with this genus. 

LAMARCKIA (of gardens). A synonym of 
Elseodendron (which see). 

LAMELLA. A thin plate ; a small Lamina. 
LAMINA. This term is applied to the limb of a 
sepal or petal as well as to the blade of 
a leaf. 

LAMINATE, LAMINATED. Con- 
sisting of plates or layers. 

LAMIUM. Bentham and Hooker in- 
clude Orvala in this genus, and the cor- 
rect name of 0. lamioides is L. Orvala. 
L. Oaleobdolon is commonly known as the 
Yellow Archangel. In addition to the two 
species described on p. 232, Vol. II., we 
may mention L. garganicum, which, with 
L. Orvala , may be used to clothe dry and 
impoverished soils where little else will 
thrive. 

LAMOUROUXIA. The following 
species may bo described (seep. 232, Vol. IT). : 
L. Prlnglei (Pringle’s), fl. crimson, tubular, 
bilabiate, ljin. long. 1. small, ovate, sessile. 
h. 3ft. to 5ft. Mexico, 1895. A much-branched, 
erect shrub. (G. & F. 1895, p. 273, f. 39.) 

LAMFRA. A synonym of Weldenia 

(which see). 

LAMFROCOCCUS. L. Jaclcsoni is a 
synonym of Pitcairnia Jacksoni, and 

L. Vallerandi is a species of Streptocalyx. 

LAMPRONIA RUBIELLA. See 
Raspberry— Insects. 

LAMP-WICK. See Phlomis lych- 
nltis. 

LAMFYRIS NOCTILUCA. See 
Beetles, and Glow-worm, in present 
Volume ; and Insects, in Vol. II. 


LsBlio-Cattleya— continued. 

Name. Parentage and Raiser 

wamhamensis L. cinnabarina and C. Triancei 

Normanii (Lucas). 

weedoniensis Syn. Gallierix (Thornton). 

Wellsics Syn. eximia (Sander). 

Wellsiana C. Triancei and L. purpurata 

(Sander). 

Wellsiana langleyensis C. Triancei and L. purpurata (Veitch). 

Wiganice L.-C, Gottoiana and C. Mosaics 

(Moron). 

Wiganiana L. purpurata and L.-C. Dominiana 

WUsonice C. labiata and L. Dayana (Sander). 

Wrigleyana L. anceps and C. Boming'ana 

Yellow Prince Syn Son. Mrs. Astor (Leemann). 

Zenobia C. Loddigesii and L.-C. elegans 

(Veitch). 

Zephyra C. Mendelii and L. xanthina (Veitch). 


Fig. 486. LjELio-Cattleya Thorntonii. 


Natural Hybrids. 


Name. Parentage. 

albanemis C. Wamerii and L. grandis. 

amanda C. intermedia and L. crispa or 

L. lobata. 

Broomiana L.-C. elegans and unknown. 

elegans L. purpurata and C. Leopoldii 

Gottoiana C. Wamerii and L. tenebrosa. 

Gottoiana rosea C. labiata and L. tenebrosa. 

intricata C. intermedia and L.-C. elegans. 

Owenxce L. Perrinii and unknown. 

Pittiana G. guttata Primii and L. grandis. 

porphyritis L. pumila and C. Dormaniana. 

purpurato-intermedia . . Syn. L.-C. Schilleriana. 
purpurato- Leopoldii — Syn. L.-C. elegans. 

Schilleriana L. purpurata and C. intermedia. 

verellii L. lobata and C. Forbesii. 


LSLIOPSIS. The correct name of L. doming ensis 
is Broughtonta Ulacina. 

L£ STADIA BIDWELLH. See Black Rot of 
Vines. 

LJESTADIA VIOLAS. See Violet Fungi. 

LAFOENSIA. L. Vandelliana is the correot name 
of L. microphylla. 

LAGASCEA. Syn. Nocca. L. suaveolens is the correct 
name of L. latifolia. 

LAGENARIA. L. virginalis is a variety of 
L. xwlgarist having waxy white flowers. (G. C. 1892, 
p. 85, f. 16.) 

LAGENIFORM. Shaped like a Florence flask. 


LANCEWOOD. See Guatteria. 

LANCISIA (of Lamarck). A synonym of Lid 
beckia (which see). 

LANCISIA (of Pontedera). A synonym of Cenia 
(which see). 

LANCRETIA. A synonym of Bergia (which see). 

LANDOLFHIA. Syn. Willughbeia (of Klotzsch). 
To the species described on p. 232, Vol. II., the following 
should be added : 

L. florida (flowery).* Indiarubber-tree of Tropical Africa. 
Jl. white, orange-stained towards the centre, scented, shortly 
pedicellate ; calyx small ; corolla tube straw-yellow, lin. long, 
the lobes lin. long, linear-oblong, obtuse ; cymes pedunculate, 
many-flowered. June. 1. ample, shortly petiolate, ovate-oblong, 
obtuse or acute, entire, rounded or sub-cordate at base, with 
six to eight nerves on either side the midrib. Tropical Africa, 
1878. (B. M. 6963.) A handsome climber. 

LANDSCAPE GARDENING. In the formation 
of a garden or park there are certain rules which must 
guide the Landscape-gardener. These vary according to 
the situation, size, and purpose of the garden whose 
creation they are intended to control. In any case, how- 
ever, good taste must prevail. A garden cannot be laid 
out according to a set pattern ; it must be as natural as 
ossible, and the different parts most harmonise in every 
etail with the environment. Advantage may be taken of 
the existing Landscape, and its aspect may be improved ; 
but the general character of a situation must not be 
changed. All creations must remain true to natural laws. 
In a flat country one must not endeavour, for instance, 
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Landscape Gardening— continued. 

to give to a garden a mountainous aspect by creating a 
rushing stream, dashing in cascades over rocks : it wonld 
be offensive to both the sight and the imagination. The 
Landscape-gardener mnst Btudy the general aspdcf of the 
situation, the nature of the soil, the altitude, the climate, 
and the local vegetation. He must think what will be 
the aspect of his creation thirty or forty years hence, 
when the trees will be in the fulness of their develop- 
ment, in order to be able to judge of the correctness of 
his conceptions. Full attention must be devoted to the 
views which may be commanded over the neighbourhood, 
or in the garden or park itself. Everything which he 
considers pleasant and picturesque — as, for instance, a 
view of a church, a ruin, water, or any agreeable feature 
of a landscape — must be utilised to the best advantage. 
He can heighten the effect of such views by directing 
the line of sight between narrow openings amongst trees. 
The area of a garden may be made to appear larger than 
it really is, and boundaries may be so dissimulated that 
the garden may appear to embrace the whole of the 
surrounding Landscape. The boundary walls and fence 
may be clothed with Ivy : hedges may be kept low ; or 
again, they may be set in a ditch so as to be completely 
hidden when viewed from a certain distance. 

The gardener should bear in mind that trees serve to 
frame the view, and give, by the variation of their 


Landscape Gardening— continued. 
forms and colours, light and shade to the picture. By 
these helps the lines of sight may be broken, thus 
imparting life to a Landscape, and preventing even the 
most beautiful views from becoming monotonous. In 
some oases a view hidden by trees may be brought into 
sight, while at the same time the most charming effects 
may be created, by making openings amidst the trees by 
cutting 1 down branches, or, when necessary, by altogether 
removing the trees which intercept the view. If recourse 
be had to the latter expedient, the gardener must make 
sure before sacrificing a tree tnat the general aspect will 
benefit thereby, as any mistake in that direction cannot 
afterwards be easily rectified ; he should well consider, 
too, the number of years a tree takes to attain its full 
development. 

The choice of a site for the house in respect to the 
points of the compass is of the greatest importance. It 
must come before every other consideration ; it must 
even take precedence of the view, as the comfort of the 
dwelling, which must never be undervalued, depends 
largely on its aspect. It is not easy to state the best 
position to meet every case ; but, all things considered, 
perhaps a south-easterly one presents the most advan- 
tages. A house facing the south on that side gets too 
much sun in the rammer, while the side facing north 
gets none in the winter. With a south-easterly position, 
however, every side gets the benefit 
of the sun. Fig. 487 gives the plan 
of a country residence, embodying 
the usual accessories. 

The gardener has also to con- 
sider the approaches in their 
relation to public roads leading 
to, say, the railway -station, the 
post-office, or the church. They 
must appear to lead as directly as 
possible to the intended points. 

Preliminary Operations. 
When the formation of a garden 
has been decided upon, the first 
operation will be a careful study 
oi the ground, with the plan of 
the site at hand. If such a plan 
does not exist, one must be made 
before any other work can proceed. 
The plan is taken off after the 
manner adopted by surveyors. It 
is not proposed here to go into a 
detailed description of this opera- 
tion. Suffice it to say that, in the 
ordinary way, a line is first staked 
which will serve as a working- 
base. From this line the surface 
is measured out, transforming it, 
according to requirements, into 
squares, trapeziums, and triangles, 
and the remits are taken note of, 
and drawn. The situation and 
area of any existing buildings, the 
exact position of the trees, Ac., 
must all be noted. When this has 
been done, the levels of the ground 
have to be similarly dealt with, 
sections being taken of the prin- 
cipal parts of the area, both longi- 
tudinally and transversely ; well- 
defined figures of the lines followed 
by the surface of the ground being 
tnus obtained. 

The best position for the house, 
if it has to be erected, mnst be 
fixed in relation to the point of 
the compass, the outlook, the 
natural shelter, the surrounding 
views, and the height of the 
situation. The conveniences of 
communication with the neigh- 
bourhood, the form and the nature 
of the soil, and the sites of the 
various buildings which it is in- 
tended to erect, have all to be 
considered. The natural advan- 
tages of the situation, which will 



Fia. 487. Plan op a Country Residence. 

A, Mansion ; B, Stables, close to the servants’ entrance, hidden from the Mansion by thick 
plantations ; C, Gardener’s Cottage, opposite to the Stables ; D, Greenhouses, one lean-to 
and two span-roof houses; E, Kitchen Garden, surrounded by walls, against which are 
trained fruit-trees ; F, Lodge ; G, Main Entrance ; H, Bridges ; L, Water Pump and Engine 
House; M, Reservoir; N, Summer-house. (The dotted lines are the lines of sight.) 
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Landscape Gardening— continued. 
facilitate the creation of picturesque effects, will have 
to bo well studied, as well as the best methods of remedy- 
ing any defects. 

Tracing. The necessary appliances reqnired for 
tracing the design of the fntnre garden or park are an 
optical square, a chain, a rale, a garden line, and some 
sticks and pegs. With the pegs will be marked the 
positions of the buildings, trees, <fce., the outlines of 
the alleys, water, and beds, and the heights of the levels 
of the earthwork to be thrown up. Two different kinds 
of pegs will be required : (1) Long poles to indicate the 
positions of the buildings to be erected ; (2) Pegs 2ft. 
long, ljin. to 2in. square, thick, and pointed at one end, 
for marking the outlines. The sticks should be as 
straight as possible. 3ft. to 4ft. long, with a slight slit 
in the contre of tno top. In this should be inserted 

f deces of white paper* these are used for tracing the 
ines of sight and are the bases to work upon in the 
general tracing. 

The outlines of the house have first to be traced as 
exactly as possible, the situation of the principal rooms 
being marked, as according to their disposition the lines 
of view will have to be arranged. The greatest number of 
lines of view will bo concentrated at the centre of the 
principal front. From these points the gardener must 
start to stake, taking, one after the other, the different 
objects which it is decided to include in the picture— such 
as a church stoople, a ruin, water, rockery, &c. Some- 
times these views may be hidden by trees, through which 
openings will have to be made, or by other obstacles, 
which will likewise havo to be overcome. Their positions 
will be found on tho plan by taking tho angle formed by 
two lines, of which one will mark the future opening, and 
this will then be noted on the ground by the aid of tho 
compass. 

Tho different views and aspects, regarded from other 
parts of the garden or park, must afterwards be fixed 
with exactness. For this purpose tho lines used and 
marked on tho plan of situation will be reproduced on 
tho ground, ana with some perpendiculars and angles 
measured and traced from them tne gardener will arrive 
at tho required situation. Tho start and the direction 
of tho view will then be found. In fixing those lines of 
sight the peculiarity of tho angle of sight must be taken 
into consideration. The object to be Bet in view must 
bo seen in all its width : it must not be concentrated 
into a narrow opening; such an opening must be wider 
at its oxtromity than at its start, close to the point of 
observation. If the view is to be reciprocal — that is, 


Landscape Gardening*— continued. 
or, indeed, of any other straight line which may occur 
in the design of a garden, -is such an easy operation, 
that it hardly requires any description. The extremities 
are fixed, ana intermediate peers inserted upright in the 
line at equal distances. The curved lines are more 
difficult to trace. Geometrical curves may be calculated 
and traced with invariable precision, but generally 
speaking they only occur in geometrical or formal gardens, 
or in flower-beds. In the tracing of gardens or parks, 
one has generally to deal with fantastic curves with 
long, sweeping lines, and contra-curves with ever -changing 
centres. Their execution requires great practice, as 
they are traced by sight, without the help of any 
instrument. Their outlines, so long as they are pleasing, 
do not require to be traced with mathematical precision. 
Though this could be obtained, it would entail con- 
siderable trouble and great loss of time without giving 
any appreciably better result. 

We will begin by demonstrating the principle employed 
in tracing a regular ourvo with only one centre, an 
operation which may be done in two different ways. In 




if the t\#> ends become each in turn tpp and base of 
tho triangle — the opening must not be bounded by two 
parallel lines, but must be managed as shown in Fig. 488. 

The outline of a lake, river, &c., must be pleasing, 
and in harmony with tho situation. Very often the 
agrooablo forms given to creations on paper will havo 
to be altered on the ground. It must be remarked here 
that a curve appears much more accentuated when traced 
on the ground. It will be well, after the principal 
points of the lake havo been determined, to join them 
by inserting intermediate pegs at short distances from 
each other, say every 14ft., or every Gft. when tho curves 
are short. 

The tracing of the alleys is most important, as it is in 
fact tho reproduction on the ground of the design of the 
garden. The tracing of an avenue or of a straight alley, 


Fio. 489. Tracing a Curve from a Fixed Point. 


tho first, shown at Fig. 489, tho worker stands at a, and 
directs the operation without moving from that spot. The 
pegs are set at equal distances, and the apparent 
interval between them increases with the distance from 
tho point o. The represented curve is divided into eight 
parts, and the apparent distance between each peg, as 
seen from a, will bo respectively cd for ce, ef for eg t gh 
for gi, &c. ; that is, the intervals seen between those 
pegs arc equal to the lengths of the perpendiculars dc, 

fe y hg . &o., erected on tho 
straignt lines nc, ns, and 
ag. From the point o, 
situated on an eminence, 
the worker could see all 
the different points of the 
curve, whereas, if he were 
standing in a hollow of the 
ground, one part would bo 
hidden. 

By the second method the 
curve is traced by what hi 
known, in French, as 
cheminement, and differs 
from the first in that the 
operator, instead of direct- 
ing the work from one point, 
goes forward as it proceeds. 
It is basod on the principle that if tho perimeter of a circle 
is divided into equal parts the abscissas are all equal 
to each other. In Fig. 490 the curve is equally divided 
in a, c, e, g , and t ; the abscissa of the chords Ac, ae, 
and eg will be equal to 6a, as all tho arcs of the circle 
are equal to each other. Starting at the point A, tho 
operator has the pegs at a and c inserted, and notes 
the length of the abscissa 6a, keeping it in mind. 
Going forward to a, he has the peg e inserted, 
reproducing in dc the length of the abscissa 6a, and so 
on. Irregular curves, with several centres, are those 
which occur most frequently in tracing a garden ; they 
arc also traced by cheminement , as just explained. 

Fig. 491 represents a parabolic curve equally divided. 
In working gradually forward from c' to d' it will be 
seen that the abscissa* e'e, f'f, and g'g , gradually lengthen. 
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Landscape Gardening— continu ed . 
the other, bnt it is preferable to trace the axis first, as 
it will afterwards bo easier to effect a harmonious 
junction of the different alleys. The axis traced, it is 
usual to go over the work again, correcting the de/ects. 
Two men take a rod, equal in length to the width of 
the proposed alley, and mark its centre. They stop at 
each peg and set the rod at right angles to the axis, 
while a third man holds the mark just on the axis, and 
a pe£ is then inserted at each extremity of the rod, 
marking exact points in both sides of the alloy. 

Fig. 493 represents a correct junction (formed when the 
axes have been first traced), m which the alleys con- 
verge well at their point of junction, so that when the 
sides have been traced it is only necessary to round the 


Fig. 490. Tracing a Curve by Cheminkment. 

and that the flatter the curves the shorter they becomo. 
The operator, therefore, as he proceeds, must remember 




Fig. 491. Tracing a Parabolic Curve. 


theso proportions. Contra-curves (Fig. 492) very often 
occur m the tracing of allovs, the object being to get 
round an apparent or a real obstacle in the formation 
of the ground, such as a rock, &c. In such a case the 
gardener has to trace first one curve and then the other, 
with the same proportions, taking care that no breach 
of the line occurs at F. 




In tracing an alloy it is usual to first insert pegs at 
a considerable distance from each other ; say, every 60ft. 
Some workers trace first one side of the alley and then 


angles. In Fig. 494 is shown a defective junction of 
alleys (a result easily obtained when one sido of an 
alley has been first traced, and then the other), where 
the different axes do not meot well. 

When the goneral tracing has been done, and tho 
defects have all been corrected, some intermediate pegs 
on tho sides are inserted 15ft. from each other, and 
driven well in. Those marking the axis are then taken 
out. Pegs marking the outlines of beds, in order not to 
be confused with those marking tho alley, must be 
painted at the top or else inserted 
m an inclined direction. In gardens 
the outlines of beds bordering an 
alloy must be strictly parallel to 
them ; but the sides facing tho lawn 
may be irregular. 

Practical methods for tracing on tho 
ground symmetrical designs, with the 
help of instruments, are numerous ; 
but tho following simple rules will 
enable those who do not possess the 
latter, and are not accustomod to 
thoir use, to obtain a similar result 
simply with tho aid of a garden line and a few pogs. 

(1) To trace with the line a straight line perpendicular 
to another straight lino (Fig. 495) : On the lino AB tw r o 



Fig. 493. Correct Junction of Alleys. 


d 

« 


A E 


Fig. 495. Tracing with a 
Line a Perpendicular 
Equilateral Triangle. 


Garden 
and AN 


§ egs are inserted at E, F, at equal 
istances from the centre (C) ; nooses, 
formed at each extremity of the 
garden line, are passed over E and 
F, and in the middlo of tho line a 
knot is made. By holding tho line 
at D and tightening it, DC, tho 
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Landscape Gardening —con tinned. 
perpendicular to AB, is fonnd. A similar result may be 
obtained by tracing a oirole from each extremity of the 
line AB with radius EF. The two arcs of the circles 
will meet in D, from which the perpendicular to AB may 
be traced to C. This latter method may be nsed to 

advantage on a flat 


E 

i 


X 



surface, while the 
former is preferable 
on uneven ground. 

(2) To trace a per- 
pendicular at the ex- 
tremity of a straight 
line (Fig. 496) : In 
/ \ j the line AB a peg (C) 

/ \ is inserted anywhere, 

I L N and the nooses of the 

a r R garden line are passed 

^ w over the pegs B ; C. 

Fin. 496. Tracing with a Garden Line These are drawn tight 
a Perpendicular at the Extremity till the knot made 
of a Straight Line. in the middle gives 

the point D, where 
another peg is inserted. The noose over the peg B is 
then taken off, and bv putting it in a line •with DC tho 
extremity of the garden line will give the point E, the 
line from which to B is 
perpendicular with AB. 

(3) To trace on the ground 
an angle or triangle (Fig. 

497) : A line (AB), in this 
case 20ft. long, is measured. 

Then a garden line, 20ft. 
long, is fastened at A, and 
another, 8ft. long, at B. 

Both free ends are joined 
together, and the point C 
is round, giving the apex of p IO 497 tracing a Triangle. 
the triangle. When the tri- 
angle is to be equilateral, it 

can be traced by Example No. 1, used to find the per- 
pendicular, or by this method with lines of equal length. 

(41 To trace with the 

len line a rectangle 
Fig. 498) : At B in the 

line AB, 20ft. long ? for 

instance, a perpendicular 
(BC), 8ft. long, is traced. 


Fio. 496. Tracing a Rectangle. . , 

the peg at A, both ends 
being joined in D. 

(5) To trace with a garden line a regular polygon : 
say Fig. 499, representing a pentagon, ABECD, is to be 
reproduced. The line AB and the 
line AC are measured ; with these 
measures tho triangle (ABC) may 
be traced by Example shown at 
Fig. 497. Two lines, equal in length |n , 
to AB, are fastened by one end in " 

A and in C. and by joining the other 
ends together the point D is found, 
while, proceeding similarly on the 
other side, the point E is found. 

(6) To trace with a garden line 
a circle or an arc of a circle : A 

S eg is placed in the centre, and 
lie noose of a string, equal to the 
radius (the half of the diameter), is passed over it, the 

tracing being done by 
moving round with a 
stick fixed at the other 
ond of the tightened 
string. 

(7) To trace an ellipse, 
of which only the major 
axis is known (Fig. 500) : 
The line AB is divided 
into three equal parts 
at E and F. With the 
length of one of those 
parts as radius, and the 
points E, F, as centres, 




Fig. 499. Tracing a 
Regular Polygon. 



Fig. 500. Tracing an Ellipse. 
(First Method.) 



Fio. 501. Tracing an Ellipse. 
(Second Method.) 



Landscape Gardening— continued. 
two circles are traced, of which the circumferences out 
each other in C and D. From C, two diameters of the 
circles are traced, of course passing through the centres, 
^E, F, and meeting the circumferences in L J. A similar 
operation is performed from D. From the point C as 
centre, and the diameter 
CJ as radius, the two 
circles are joined bv an 
arc, which will meet them 
in I and J, and this may 

be repeated from D at A 1 ... ■ 4 ■ ■ fc ■ I R 

GH. Another way : The ^ ' ' 

major axis (AB) being 
given (Fig. 501), at rather 
less than a third of that 
line from the end, a peg 
is inserted as at 0. That 
distance is measured 
from B, and a peg in- 
serted at D. A string 
is fastened at C and D, and put loosely over B. Then 
a stick (E) is put in the loop, and moved round the foci 
C and D in one direction, the string being kept taut. 
This is by far the easiest method to practise on a large 
scalo. 

(8) To trace with a garden line an ellipse of which 
the major and minor axes are known (Fig. 502) : The 
major axis AB is divided in E into two equal parts by 
the minor axis CD ; taking 
the half of CD, and measur- 
ing it on AB, will give AF. 
FE is then divided into three 
equal parts, of which one is 
measured in G on FA. The 
length AG is then also 
measured on BE, giving the 
point H. With the garden 
line two equilateral triangles 
are traced according to Ex- 
ample 3, having as common 
„ „ _ base GH, and as apices I 

Fig. 502. Tracing an Ellipse. and j respectively, the sides 
Cllmd Method.) being pr&oced. With GA 

as radius, the arc KAL, and 
with HB, the arc MBN, are traced. The ellipse is then 
completed by tracing two other arcs having as centre I 
and J, and touching the previously -traced arcs at the 
points L, K, M, and N. 

With these examples most of the plain figures of a 
geometrical garden may be traced, even if the gardener 
has no other instruments at hand than line and pegs. 

The tracing of orchards and fruit and kitchen gardens 
is, as a rule, very easy. The right angle is the domi- 
nating feature, and great care must be taken in well 
fixing the axes and their perpendiculars. When the 
tracing of a regular garden has to be executed on very 
inclined ground, it must be done according to the 
horizontal plane. The principal point of the tracing, 
and especially the lines of operations, will have to bo 
fixed by stretching garden lines well tightened in a 
horizontal direction, while with the plumb the exact 
places for the pegs are indicated. Tho pegs or poles 
used must be of such a length that a part may be left 
in sight till all tho work is done, even if the other part 
should be hidden by the filled ground. 

Level. When the tracing has been executed, the 
points of level which will have to guide the formation 
of the earthwork have to be fixed. In the scheme of 
transformation, the levels fixing the different gradients 
of altitude, and describing the original lines followed 
by the surface of the ground — obtained when taking off 
the plan of situation, and when making the study of 
the ground — have been altered or rectified. 

The principal points of level are fixed with a 
theodolite or with a water-level, and the intermediate 
points with borning-rods. The last-named consist of 
three pieces of wood, 4ft. long and 2in. wide, with a 
strip of board placed exactly at right angles across their 
tops. They are used in the following manner : Given two 
points of level the operator, with the help of two men, 
sets his rod on ono point while a man holds his upright 
on the other point. The second man holds his in the 
line at the intermediate point. The operator then looks 
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over the top of the little board, and if he sees the top 
of the other two in even line ! the level is obtained ; 
while if he sees the second higher or lower than the 
third, it has to be lowered or raised accordingly. 

Where the soil has to be removed, a hole is made, and 
a peg inserted at the bottom and sank to the right 
level ; its top may be painted red. If, however, soil has 
to be brought to that place— that is if the level of that 
particnlar spot has to be raised — the peg will have to be 
painted on three sides only, the fourth being utilised for 
marking the height of the future level above the original 
soil. 

Approaches. The ways of communication determine 
more than anything else the style of a garden. The 
principal points for consideration, in laying out approaches, 
are not numerous, but they are of the utmost importance. 
The communications between the entrance from tne public 
road and the house, and between the latter and all other 
parts of the place, must be as convenient and as easy 
as possible. Their appearance must be harmonious and 
in aocord with the style of the garden. They should 
always appear to lead direct to their destination, and 
any deviation should Cnlv arise from a decided obstacle. 

, Approaches must be solidly established and well kept. 

The different ways of communication in a park or a 
garden are as follow : The drive, which may be straight 
or curvilinear; the walks, which may also be either 
straight or curvilinear, according to the style of the 
garden ; and the paths and back road for the service of 
the house, of the garden, and of the stables. 

The Drive leads from the public road to tho residence. 
If the estate is a large one, ana the house is of pretentious 
appearance, and situated in flat country, a straight 
drive is advisable ; but if the ground is undulating, a 
curvilinear drive is more appropriate. A straight drive, 
though imposing, is monotonous. A straight avenue 
must start from the centre of the house, and pnt the 
Latter into relief. When the oentre of a residence is not 
prominent or particularly decorative, two avenues may 
start from each of the extremities of the front, each one 
becoming a centre. The space between the two avenues 
must on no account be planted with trees, though it 
may be turfed, and be brightened with flower-groups. 
The number of rows of trees on each side of an avenue 
may vary from one to four. If more rows than one are 
planted, they may be arranged in either squares or 
chequers. 

A drive with one or several curves is best adapted- 
in fact, the only suitable one— for undulating ground; 
and it has to be closely studied after the site of the 
house has been chosen. The site of the entrance from 
the public road must be determined according to the 
exigencies of the situation and the proprietors needs. 
If a curvilinear drive is chosen, it must, nevertheless, 
not deviate too much from the straight line. The entrance 
thereto must be as near to the house as the natural con- 
ditions will allow. The curves must be easy, forming broad, 
sweeping lines. £very change of curve must have its 
apparent reason — is., an obstacle, such as a tree which 
it is desired to conserve, a rock, or a wooded hill, which* 
has to be allowed for. To increase the variety of a 
long drive, such “obstacles” may be artificially oreated. 
The more undulating or hilly the ground, the more 
numerous must be tne turnings, and each sweep of a 
curve must be hidden from the succeeding bend. The 
entrance from the public road must, if possible, be at 
right angieB with the latter ; and the commencement of 
the drive from the public road, and also the house end, 
must be nearly level. The entrance ought not to be situated 
on a higher level than the house. The slope of the drive 
must, if possible, be regular, even, and continuous all the 
way along, except at tne ends. It must not go up and 
down hill if this can be avoided, unless water has to bo 
crossed or a hill to be turned. 

The gradient of a good drive must not exceed one in 
fourteen, and its width must be at least 14ft., so as to 
permit of two carriages passing each other. There must 
not be an open view of the house at the entrance of the 
drive ; the house must only be seen from the points at 
which it will appear to its best advantage, through 
occasional openings between groups of trees. 

Trees bordering such a drive must not be planted at 
regular distances, as that would prove monotonous. They 


Landscape Gardening— continued. 
must be skilfully arranged in groups at alternately varying 
distances. 

A proper treatment of each end of the drive is of great 
importance. The custom in England differs from that of 
several continental countries — France in particular. In 
French gardens the drive very often divides, almost from 
the start, into branches, which go round a large lawn and 
meet again in front of the house, the general aspect 
remaining constantly similar. There is only one curve on 
each side, forming round the lawn a kind of regular track 
of a fairly decorative appearance when well treated, but 
still presenting — as M. Ed. Andr6, in his famous work, 
“L’Art des JardinSj” deplores — many serious defects, of 
which the principal is the uniformity* of design. He says 
that the result of an invariable model applied to tne 
most varied circumstances is to reduoe the design to an 
artificial and inartistic proceeding, though he does not 
intend to proscribe the bifurcated alley when applied to 



Fig. 503. Approach in French Gardens after Andre. 


a suitable situation. Fig. 503 illustrates this type. The 
entrance (A) is opposite the house (B). The drive divides 
into the branches (C, C). The crossway (DD) is sur- 
rounded by groups of trees and shrubs. The elliptical 
lawn is undulating ; the oentre has been lowered and the 
verges have beon raised. Beds (E, E) are planted with 
flowers, and trees are scattered about in various placeB. 

Everywhere regu- 
larity, with an 
apparent variety 
of aspect, pre- 
vails. 

As a rule in 
French gardens 
the drive goes 
round the houso : 
while in England 
this is not the 
case. The drives 
are not divided, 
but usually end 
in front of the 
house, there form- 
ing a narrow ring. 
The interior of 
the garden or 



Fig. 504. Approach after Macintosh. 
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Landscape Gardening— continued. 

park is hidden either by sinking the carriage -drive, by 
raising banks along the garden, or by planting; there- 
fore, the space in front of the house mast be large 
enough to pannit of carriages making a circuit aB easily 
as possible — say not less than 80ft. for a small house, or 
lOOit. for a large one. There must also be enough space 
on either side of the porch to allow carriages to araw 
close to the steps. Fig. 604, after Macintosh, represents 
a house (A) confined on the side of the entrance in a 
narrow space by a wall 
(B). The drive (0) skirts 
a circular turfed space 
(D). Both sides are 
planted with compact 
groups of shrubs. In 
Fig. 505 there are two 
big groups (E, F) at the 
entrance, and a third at 
G ; the nouse is hidden 
by those groups without 
being itself deprived of 
air or of view. The last 
two examples are only 
suitable for small gar- 
dens. Fig. 506 shows a 
good design of drive (A), 
a bad one being shown 
by the dotted lines (B). 

The Walks and the 
Paths, like the drive, 
are governed by a very fig. 505. Approach after Hughes. 
few general rules, though 
they present a great 

variety of forms. They must lead in a natural and 
agreeable way to any place of interest — say, to one com- 
manding a good view over the country, or having itself 
a picturesque aspect : to a tree, to some water, or to 
a playground. Alternate curves are a necessity, as they 
enable one to view an object under different aspects, 
but their number must not be greater than is strictly 
necessary. On hilly ground the curves and turnings will 
have to be more numerous. The width of a walk is, as 
a rule, 8ft., and of a path 4ft. Their edges must be 
kept strictly parallel, and must never be crooked, as they 
are sometimes seen in gardens. 


Two or more walks and paths need not in their forms 
follow definite shapes, as the delineation of such would 
be hidden by the plantations. One alley must not run 
into another at right angles, but their axes, as before 
stated, must join harmoniously. It must (Pig. 507) join 
obliquely after such an angle that the direction of 
B mav be taken naturally, but at the same time one 
should also be able to turn with ease towards C if one 
chooses to take that direction. When an alley (A) 
divides, each of the two branches (B and C) must take at 
once a decided opposite direction in order not to leave 
any doubt about its destination (Fig. 507). Such a dis- 
position as that shown in Fig. 508 must be avoided. The 
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separation is seen at once to be unnecessary, as the two 
branches show that they will meet again at a short distance. 

In the formal garden the alleys not only characterise 
but create the kind of garden. Their turfed grass 
borders, flower-beds, terraoes, Ac., must be in strict 
harmony with tne 
architectural lines of 
the house, and the 
former must have their 
axes in common with 
the latter. There must 
be a marked delinea- 
tion of the limits of the 
formal and the Land- 
scape Garden, in the 
form of balusters, 
steps, or banks. 

If the formation of 
the drives, walks, and 
paths is very carefully 
attended to, it wifi 
afterwards be much 
easier to keep them 
in good order. The lines forming the widths of the drive 
must be well defined, and that width dug out. The depth 
of the depression and the thickness of the road material 

depend on the use to 
which the road is in- 
tended to be put. A 
main drive, on which 
there is likely to be 
a lot of carriage 
traffic, must be made 
as solid, and main- 
tained in the same 
condition, as a public 
road ; it will require 
a layer of broken 
stones or rough 
gravel 6in. to 10m. 
thick. Other kinds 
of porous material, 
in tne form of broken 
bricks, clinkers, or burnt ballast, may be first emphyed, 
and these may be covered by a thin layer of the first- 

named material. A 
drive 14ft. in width 
should have a 
“ crown ” of 3in. 
The materials 
named must be well 
rolled down, and 
watered at the 
same time, in order 
to get them to bind 
well. The weight 
of the roller to be 
need depends on 
the thickness and 
quality of the road 
material employed, 
the slopes of the 
ground, and "the 
number of horses 
to be used to draw 
it. It is not ad- 
visable to use a 
horse-roller heavier 
than four tons, as 
it will require too 
many horses, and these would cause too much cutting 
up. Should a heavier one be required, a steam-roller is 
preferable. The lightest of these weigh ten tons, and 
good and solid work is done with them. When the 
roller has gone several times over the surface, a thin 
coat of fine, good binding gravel should be spread 
over, rolled, and watered, filling as well as possible 
all the cavities, and thus forming a solid and smooth 
surface. 

For a walk, 3in. to 4in. of rough gravel, with a 
crown of 24in., is sufficient. A path requires just enough 
fine gravel to keep it dry. Drives or walks traversing 
damp spots or following the falling ground have to oe 





Fig. 507. Good Bifurcation. 
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Landscape Gardening*— continued. 

drained. Drains may be placed in the middle or on 
either aide. Drives and walks mnat have gully-holes, 
with gratings, in sufficient number, according to the 
gradient of the ground. The outlet pipes of the gully - 
holes must be 6in. above the bottom to allow spaces for 
the deposit of gravel displaced by rains. 

Turfed walks are more economical, but they must be 
kept clean by mowing them and trimming their edges 
frequently. 

The centre of an alley must never be of a higher 
level than that of the verges. From the lawn bordering 
an alley one should step down to the alley. The less 
apparent the walks and alleys are, the better is the 
general aspect of the garden. Both verges must be kept 
at the same level at the start, even if the ground is 
rising on one side and falling on the other. 

There are numerous forms of verges, which vary 
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Sections op Alleys, showing Respectively Bad 
and Good Dispositions op Veroes. 


according to circumstances. In Fig. 509 a few sections 
of good and defective dispositions of verges are 
shown. In Section A they are flat, as is very often 
seen; while A' represents a better disposition, the walk 
being sunk a little, and the edges of the verges rounded. 
Sometimes the edges are seen (as in Section B) to be 
cut straight ont as in a b, before joining the level of the 
lawn in b b. The lines a ' a ' of B' are more deeply sunk, 
and of a better aspect. They may also be disposed as 
in c c, putting the alley more in view. In Section C 
the ground is falling according to the line a 5, and the 
broken line d e must not be imitated, while the section 
on a' b ' in Section C could be replaced with advantage 
by cT d. When the ground is boggy, the alley must not 
nse abruptly over the level of the ground (as in c d in 
D) ; it must be kept above the average surface (a' b' in 
jy) which is flooded, and be supported by the verges, 
d d\ which gradually join the level of the general 
surface. 

When the fall of the ground is too rapid, it may be 
interrupted now and again by steps of either wood or 
stone, Detween which the slope wul be gentler. Stone 
steps must have a rustic appearance, so as to appear 
as if naturally found on the spot. They must not be 
higher than 4m. or 5in. each, and must also be wide 
enough to allow of taking several steps on each before 
getting on the next. Wooden steps are made with 
long branches either left whole or split in the middle ; 
they are then fastened by stout pegs, inserted on the 
outside, or nailed against the latter when the pegs are 
inside. Their disposition must be the same as that of 
stone steps. 


Landscape Gardening— continued. 

Planting. Plants are the fundamental ornament of 
nature, and therefore of the garden ; and it is on their 
association that the charm of the Landscape mostly 
depends. Planting is, therefore, of paramount import- 
ance in Landscape Gardening. In the creation of a 
garden the formation of the ground may not be well 
Harmonised— the waters may look artificial, the rocks 
may not be well disposed; but all these defects may be 
amended by a cleverly -arranged plantation. Failure in 
making a good choioe of plants, or in grouping them 
well, is an irreparable mistake. Each tree has its 
particular aspect and charm when well developed, though 
its msthetio qualities may be differently appreciated. On 
the Continent one is accustomed to see trees with large 
crowns supported by naked tranks forming the woods, 
and they are appreciated there as much as those splendid 
isolated specimens which have been able to grow freely, 
and whose branches touch the ground. In 
England a tree is really only appreciated 
when its trunk is densely covered with 
branches. In the United States, inspired 
by the same taste, a tree is not allowed 
to have its crown supported by a nude 
trunk, and gardeners there go so far as 
to top the heads of big trees. All opera- 
tions, however, which tend to modify the 
natural form and beauty of a tree ought 
to be condemned. To cut isolated trees 
into any shape whatever is bad taste. Such 
proceedings may be tolerated when dealing 
with a mass ; for instance, in the form of 
a straight avenue, an arbour, or a hedge, 
the lines of which are in harmony with the 
style of the garden. Without any con- 
sideration of species and stature, the 
beauty of a tree lies in the elegance and 
lightness of its general aspect. A tree with 
compact and regular foliage, its apparent 
surfaoe not being broken by the projection 
of a few branchesj is not of agreeable 
appearance. The white Horse-chostnnt is in 
this condition in its early stage, but it 
l improves in appearance as it grows, and 
~ the branches of a fully -developed tree often 
droop to the ground. How inferior beyond 
any comparison is the glow of light falling 
Good. on an unbroken mass of leaves compared 

with that falling on the noble outlines of an 
Oak or a Beech! What a variety of grada- 
tion of lights and shadows are produced by 
their prominent branches and deep recesses ! 
Trees must not only be judged for their particular 
qualities as isolated specimens, but also for their effects 
when associated with other species ; their position in the 
Landscape has to be studied. The variety in grouping is 
infinite, but it has been found that the best effects in 
nature are obtained when compact masses of trees cover 
the top of a hill, which they thus make to appear higher. 
The summits may be crowned by forests of Conifers. 
Below these should come trees in groups, then isolated 
specimens, and lastly, mere bushes, which, as it were, 
break away from the masses on the hill-side to unite 
themselves with the vales. 

Great variety of form and of colour, of light and of 
shadow, is brought into play. In the meadows groups 
of big trees should rise here and there. In order that 
big trees may produce a harmonious effect, they must be 
grouped with their natural associates in a Landscape, 
and the introduction of exotic species, though they may 
be hardy and of good appearance, must be avoided. A 
large bush of dark green, growing at the foot of a slender 
tree with foliage of a light hue, produces a happy 
contrast. A group of two trees produces a good effect 
only when one differs from the other in a very marked 
manner. Groups of three trees are often met with in 
nature, but they are never of the same kind, or at 
least of the same strength. It is by their difference of 
size, and by the variety of their foliage, that they attract 
notice. An equilateral triangle presents a too regular 
aspect. A scalene triangle will be a better disposition 
for a group, and its appearance will be enhanced (if 
the triangle is large enough) by planting a fourth 
specimen in the middle, especially if the different 
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Landscape Gardening — continued. 
species contrast well. Groups of tive are well disposed' 
when they are planted at the fonr angles of a trapezium, 
and at its centre. They may also De disposed in the 
shape of an irregular pentagon, but this arrangement 
has the disadvantage of presenting too circular an 
appearance. Groups of over nine or ten trees will only 
have a pleasant appearance if planted in several 
irregular sections, composed of different kinds of trees. 
Not only must trees be planted at suitable distances, 
but in order to present a good appearance the mingling 
of their branches with each other must be harmonious ; 
their profile and colours will only be appreciated if 
those points have been happily met. It sometimes 
happens that these differences are secured in trees of 
one variety, but of different sizes. It may also be the 
result of mixing together a group of species, well 
defined by their forms and the colour of their foliage. 

Trees of a pyramidal shape look well by the contrast 
thev afford when grouped with trees with round crowns, 
snob as when towering above a group of Elms. In forming 
groups, it may be accepted as a rule that whatever the 
number and the form of the trees, they must, as a whole, 
in order to produce a satisfactory effect, present that 
balance in all their parts which should also characterise 
the isolated specimen. A group, it will be understood, 
forms a whole, and must be treated as a single object. 
When Nature is left to provide for herself, the Balance of 
the different parts will seldom be misBed. In order to 
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before how openings can be made, letting light into the 
boundaries of the Landscape. A park cannot be created 
under more advantageous conditions than when situated 
in a wood ; here the most fascinating results can be 
obtained at once. As already said, the indigenous species 
of trees suffice to create varied effects. The masses which 
will form the background of the picture, and are seen only 
from a distance, impart to the Landscape its dominating 
character, and it is less the beauty of the individual 
subjects than that of the whole that must be taken into 
account. From a distance, trees of middling appearance 
produce good effects ; but close to the walks the par* 
ticular ornamental qualities of each tree have to be taken 
into consideration. 

In making openings, the outlines must present varied 
forms, but lines, or a succession of sweeps and serpentines 
that are sinuous to excess, must be avoided. Prominences 
marked by detached trees and more or less deep recesses, 
sometimes penetrating into the masses, then breaking 
sometimes only slightly, will create an infinite variety in 
lights and shadows. Walks through woods must be 
treated as openings, and their sides must present the 
same varied aspects. 

Deplorable effects are produced by crowded clumps of 
circular appearance, often of one species only, ana yet 
such are often met with. It is advisable to leave sufficient 
space between each specimen, especially when Conifers are 
concerned, that they may develop under normal conditions, 
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produce a better effect, planted gronps of trees must 
remain in harmony with existing woods, of which they 
must appear to be only detached parts, and their number 
must be regulated as may be required. 

In shrubs we have an unlimited variety, and in planting 
large groups they must never be formed of only one 
species. An exception may be made in planting small 
gardens where natural disposition is out of consideration. 
The number of shrubs that are found growing on the 
banks of rivers is rather small, but, nevertheless, charm- 
ing effects are obtained by forming groups of some of the 
following Willows: 8alix Caprea , 8. purpurea , 8. rubra , 
and 8. vitellina. Amongst rocks a great variety of vegeta- 
tion is always met with, growing in most picturesque 
fashion. Dog Roses, Brambles, Barberries, Elders, and 
many more form very attractive contrasts. The plants, 
though many of them are not very decorative by them- 
selves. present in such associations very picturesque 
effects. 

After having considered some of the most striking 
aspects of the plants in their natural state, we now come 
to their practical application for the decoration of parks 
and gardens. In the creation of the latter the Landscape- 
gardener has to deal with old and new plantations. In 
the first instance, the existing plantations have to be 
preserved or modified in their outlines when necessary ; 
while, in the second, the surface of the ground may be 
devoid of vegetation, and the plantations mav therefore 
have to be created. In most cases, both conditions have 
to be complied with at the same time. It has been stated 


and that their lower branches may be allowed to cover the 
ground. Isolated groups must not present any formal dis- 
position. In fact, any tendency to a regular aspect must 
be avoided. Fig. 510 shows some gronps of three or four. 
Of A, B, C, and D, the first (A) and the last (D) are bad, 
being too regular; while B and C are tolerable, though 
the trees are of a too regular aspect, being of tbe same 
strength. In the forms E, F, G, and H there is a more 
accentuated variety of aspect. The highest trees are 
those marked a, while those next in height are indicated 
by b ; the remainder are of varied and bushy appear- 
ance. The differences in height and the forms of foliage 
produce a striking diversity. 

Gronps of more than six trees must be considered as 
consisting of Beveral groups, and not as composing only 
one. Groups of two trees may produce good effects, but, 
as has been said, one must be bushy, and the other must 
be slender and rise above the first. 

It is not advisable to group Conifers with other trees, 
except when planting large wooded masses, where a few 
specimens here and there, towering above the others, 
will break the sky-line. It is better to group them by 
themselves, and to leave their lower branches to develop 
naturally, and cover the ground. Conifers are very 
decorative, especially on a falling lawn, close to rocks. 
If some Bhrubs are planted at the foot of a big .tree, 
they must not form a circular group, but their out- 
lines must be as varied as possible. They must be 
all of one kind, the tree providing sufficient contrast. 
In grouping trees, the pyramidal forms are kept in the 
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Landscape Gardening — continued. 
middle. Poplars ( Populua nigra fastigiata) in small 
isolated quantities, on the banks of rivers and lakes, 
look very nice, bnt their effeot is enhanced when sup- 
ported by groups of Willows. 

There must be a marked difference between the 

S lantations of the park and those of the garden close to 
tie house. In the former, as has been said, all the dis- 
position of planting and tne choice of the plants must be 
in harmony with the surrounding Landscape. In the latter 
the planting may be more apparently connected with 
the design of the garden. The plants should be finer, 
and may also be of exotic origin, which, by their growth 
and tint of foliage, are such as we are accustomed to 
find in a garden. In the park we have “ plantations ” ; 
in the garden we have to a certain extent a “collection 
of plants.” The planting in a garden is not proceeded 
with in the same way : trees are never on a line t and all 
regularity in the distances is avoided. The big trees 
of first height (No. 1) in Fig. 511 are 12ft. to 18ft. 
from each other, and those next in height fill the 
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intervals, and are more on the sides of the group. The 
shrubs (No. 3) on the edges are 4ft. to 5ft. from each 
other, and those in the centre (No. 4) fill all the empty 
space, in such a manner, however, as to leave about 5ft. 
free round the ^runk of each tree. A verge of from 2ft. 
to 3ft., according to the size of the garden, is left 
between the group and the alley. The first row of shrubs 
is planted 10m. from the inner line of the verges. The 
different species of shrubs and trees of which the group 
is formed must be well mixed. After a few years of 
growth, the varied aspect obtained will be very good. 
The strong-growing species will blend themselves with 
the weaker ones, and will form a delightfully compact 
whole, while still retaining their individual beauty. 

It is wrong to distribute the different species with which 
a bed is planted in small groups of one species only, as 
is sometimes seen. The growth, form, and colour of 
such groups being naturally different, the result obtained 
is far from presenting a harmonious whole. The trees 
must not necessarily be in the centre of the groups, 
although the shrubs must be disposed in such a way 
that all are seen to their best advantage, the small ones 
being placed in front and the tallest in the centre. The 
trees planted dose to the alley on the verge of the 
group are intended to give shade as well as deoorative 
effect. A shady walk is always appreciated. 


Landscape Gardening — continued. 

Small, isolated groups scattered on the lawns produoe 
very nice contrasts, Dut are only recommendea where 
great attention can be devoted to the keeping of the 
garden in order. The position of each tree ana shrub will 
have to be marked beforehand, and each must be planted 
in well-dug and properly -prepared ground. A o&lm and, 
if possible, cloudy day should be selected, and the roots 
well spread in the soil at their proper depth. The 
branches should be left intact, but on growth commencing 
they may be slightly out back. After planting, if the 
weather nappen to be dry, the shrubs, Ac., must be well 
soaked with water. This is particularly necessary with 
evergreens and Conifers. It is also advisable on the 
same account to cover the surface of the ground with 
rotten dung or dry leaves from the wood, in order to 
protect the roots from frost in the winter and from drought 
m the spring. 

The planting of isolated trees requires particular 
attention in order to ensure success. Circular noles are 
dug out-— deep if they are intended for species having 
roots like the Pear-tree or the 
Sophora, and broader than deep for 
those with spreading roots. The 
average depth in rich soil is 4&ft., 
and tne diameter 3ft. ; but in poor 
soil a hole 7ft. wide and 4Jft. deep 
is required. It is a great advantage 
when the hole can be dug out several 
months in advance, and the soil left 
exposed during that time to the bene- 
ficial influence of the air. Before 
planting, all injured roots must be 
cut away with a sharp knife, and the 
branches must be tninned out and 
pruned in proportion, as the roots are 
taken off, imparting at the same time 
a good shape to the crown. The tree 
must, if small, be kept upright in the 
middle of the hole, by a man holding 
it, or when large by means of three 
ropes tied in tne crown, and held, 
stretched at equal distances, by three 
men. The roots should be covered with 
fine soil, this being well rammed in 
between them with a pointed stick in 
order not to leave any cavities. The 
hole must be filled to the height at 
which the tree used to be, allowing 
for the sinking of the soil. Some 
trees, Poplars and Willows for in- 
stance, ought to be planted deeper 
than they were before. Previous to 
planting, a strong stake must be 
driven into the middle of the hole to 
prevent the tree from being shaken 
by the wind ; if it were driven in after 
planting, some of the roots would be 
injured. Very large trees are kept in position by three 
well -stretched wires fastened to the crown, and secured 
to three strong pegs planted at equal distances. During 
the first year after planting, in order to protect the trunk 
from the scorching sun, it can be covered from the 
ground to the lower branches with a coating of long 
straw or with reeds. During the summer, if the weather 
is dry, all the new plantations must be well watered. 

American plants, such as Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 
Kalmias, ana Andromedas, are, as a rule, grown close 
to the house. They delight in a peaty soil, though one 
may sometimes see Rhododendrons domg well in loam. 
The bed intended for such plants is excavated a foot 
deep, and the bottom of the ground is covered by a layer 
2in. or Sin. thick of ooarse gravel or brick rubbish. 
This will serve to provide drainage, and will isolate 
the peat from the natural ground, preventing it from 
petting sour, and keeping the worms off. This layer 
is covered with clods of peat, coarsely broken, and all 
the roots are put at the bottom. The coarser the peat, 
the better do the plants thrive. The bed is rounded, 
and the total thickness of the peat is about ljft., 
of which 9in. is above the soil. When small plants 
are inserted, that depth is not necessary. Rhododen- 
drons must be planted in March, the tallest being 
placed at the back, so that they may be seen better 
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when in blossom. They may be oithor of one colour 
or mixed. A good disposition is to plant in the middle 
different red varieties. The edges should consist of one 
sort only. Kalmia latifolia forms very nice edges round 
groups of varieties and hybrids of Rhododendron maximum 
and K. arbor eum. The intervening spaoes may be planted 
with Lilium auratum. 

For planting hedges, different ways of more or less 
practical value have been recommended. The most 



advantageous method is to insert a row of young plants 
at 20in. from the boundary line of the property — often 
marked by* a ditch. They may also be planted at the 
bottom of the ditch, the double advantage of which is 
that they are not seen from a distance, and, at the 
same time, are protected. Good hedges are formed with 
Berberis vulgaris , Crataegus Oxyacantho , 

C. lucida , Hex Aquifolium. and Maclura 
aurantiaca. Hedges of Crataegus and 
Ilex together are very effective and 
decorative at the same time. 

Groundwork. This cannot be 
governed by hard-and-fast rules ; the 
natural forms of an undulated surface 
are so numerous that practically every 
case has to be treated differently. The 
natural ground inclinations cannot bo 
altered, though their defects may be 
improved. While dealing with the 
details, the natural character of tho 
situation must remain predominant. 

The oentre of a lawn may be hollowed 
out and its verges raised, giving to 
the whole surface an agreeable un- 
dulating appearance, and at the same 
time increasing its surface. The places 
intended for groups of trees and shrubs 
and flower-beds should be raised above 
the ground-level, forming mounds 
which harmonise with the general in- 
clination of the lawn. Between these 
groups and beds long, sweeping, dale- 
like depressions should be formed, of 
which the principal must have their 
lines of sight directed to the house or 
other points of rest, and their middle 
— that is, their lowest part — must never 
on any account be planted. 

If in front of the house, or anywhere 
in proximity to it, there are hillocks 
interrupting the view, they must be 
removed. Fig. 512 is a section repre- 
senting such a ground disposition. The 
house (A) is required to bo seen in 
elevation from B, at the bottom of 
the park, where there is a ruin of pic- 
turesque appearance ; from B the view 
of the house is partly hidden by the 
crest C and the hillock D. To remedy 
this evil, all the soil above the dotted 
line in C and D should be taken off 
and brought to E, filling the deep 
hollow there represented. A long, 
sweeping line should be formed. Such 
obstacles as C and D not only intercept the view, but 
also give to the surface a confined appearance, while by 
their removal the opposite effect is obtained. In large 
gardens and parks it is only the surface of the ground 
close to the nouse and the drives that are dealt with. 
The remainder is left untouched. 


Landscape Gardening— continued. 

Artificial undulations of the ground, if used with care 
and taste, are very decorative, and the happiest effects 
and contrasts, giving a great variety of aspect, are 
possible. On a perfectly fiat ground, when a large 
surface has to be dealt with, it is not advisable to use 
them. In the case of a lake which has been dug, the 
excavated soil may be used to raise the verges of the 
lawn ; but, in such situations, decorative aspects depend 
more on the plantations. In Fig. 513, the plan of a villa 
garden is given, together with the 
longitudinal section (AB), and the 
x transverse section (CD), illustrating 
the formation of the ground-surface. 
In the middle of the lawn is a 
cemented lake (F), and with the earth 
excavated, a mound has been formed 
at E, serving as background to the 
picture. The side facing the lake (F) 
is covered with rooks, planted with 
herbaceous plants and ferns, hiding 
the filling-pine, and so disposed as to 
form a cascade. The remainder of the 
mound is planted with shrubs and 
trees, and on the top is a summer-house. The boundary 
walla are hidden by thick plantations of shrubs and 
trees (G, G), and H is a shady resting-place. The groups 
J, J, close to the house, are composed of Rhododendrons 
and Kalmias. The groups K, K are planted with evergreen 
shrubs and other plants. L, L are two Weeping Willows. 



Fig. 513. Pi.w of a Villa Garden. 

AB, Longitudinal Section ; CD, Transverse Section. 


M, M are Conifers planted on small eminences with soft 
slopes. N is a Bamboo. O is a red Horse-chestnut, and 
at P, P are s p ecimeus of Chama»rops in their summer 
garb. Tho beds Q, Q are occupied during the summer 
with bedding-plants. R is a specimen of Cortaderia 
( Qynerium ). The beds Q, Q are about 2ft. above the 
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Landscape Gardening— continued. 
level of the alley, and the directions of the undulations, 
starting from them in varied forms to the lake, are marked 
in the sections AB. CD. 

Strong slopes, when the Boil is of a loose nature, or 
when they exceed 45deg., must be supported by blocks of 
stone, inserted in the ground at different places, and of 
which the tops only are seen. Steps can also be formed 
in the subsoil and the top soil ; they should be well 
rammed down, in order to prevent any “ eliding.’ 1 As 
a rule, sufficient earth to form the groundwork of a 
garden can be found on the spot. It is really the 
quantity of soil available in a place which Bhould guide 
the operations. The rough -cast of the work is formed 
with the subsoil. The thickness of the top soil required 
depends on the quantity at command ; but for a lawn, 
or for turfed borders and verges, a coat of lOin. 
to 1ft. is generally allowed. The portions which are 
to be planted will require a thickness of soil of at 
least 2ft. 

When the necessary thickness of top soil has been 
roughly spread over the surface, it must be levelled by 
taking with the shovel the soil forming the uneven 
surface, and filling up the holes with it, thus giving 
to the surfaco a finished appearance. Levelling is a 
delicate operation, which requires taste, clear sight, and 
practice. For this work one cannot absolutely rely on 
the points of level fixed on the plan. One has to be 
guided by the effects produced. When the levelling has 
been done, the whole snould be Blightly forked and raked 
over. The limits of the flower-beds and the groups of 
shrubs should be marked, the verges formed, the edges 
trimmed, and lastly the pegs should be taken out. Only 
the sowing of the grass remains to be done. 

Water. Water gives a great charm to any Landscape, 
and whenever possible, it should be utilised in the creation 
of gardens, if existing, it must be preserved and its effects 
improved. In creating water effects the gardener must 
restrict himself to natural fitness. A stream rushing 
over a stony bed, leaping now and again over a rocky 
barrier, and forming cascades full of boisterous life, 
characterises mountainous or hilly surroundings ; while 
a placid lake or a quiet, sleepy river running in sweeps 
across grassy meadows belongs to the low-lying land : 
yet the latter in its proper position equals in effect the 
wild mountain torrent. Small lakes, it is true, may be 
met with on high grounds, but it is rather the exception 
than ttye rule. Various effects are to be obtained by 
creating a lake with its outlines forming bays, promon- 
tories, and creeks ; but these must depend more or less 
upon the undulations of the shores and the surrounding 
grounds, and on the different obstacles the water has 
met with, or is supposed to have met with, in breaking 
its way through. When making a large lake, it must 
look natural, and the work of man must not be apparent. 
In a small place it is not easy to deal with the out- 
lines of the water in the same way, for a small garden 
necessarily looks artificial. 

It may be neoessary to hide from the view of the 
spectator, by plantations at certain points, portions of 
tne lake, in order to vary the impressions created as he 
goes round. If tho shores are flat and uninteresting, 
variations may be made by raising the opposite banks at 
different spots, and planting them with trees which will 
be reflected in the water. Trees must not fringe the 
shore, for they would impart to the water a gloomy 
appearance ; but single trees, especially those of pendulous 
habit, may be planted to hang over the water. Light 
must be allowed to reflect freely, giving freshness and 
colour to the scene. The views from the house or other 
points of the garden should be directed towards the lake 
where the largest water prospect is obtainable. For the 
same reason views on a river must be guided, if possible, 
up or down stream, and not across it. Islands give variety 
to the outlines of a lake or river. They should not be 

luccd in the centre, but on the side, and there should not 

e less than 16ft. of water between them and the main- 
land. If a bridge is constructed, its narrowest point 
should bo at right angles with the shore. The banks, 
where there will not be any planting, should be turfed 
below the water-lines. The slopes of the sides imme- 
diately below the water-level snould be steep, so that 
when the water falls there will not be any muddy shore 
laid bare. The depth of the water should not be less 


Landscape Gardening— continued. 
than 4ft., in order to prevent a too rapid evaporation from 
taking place. 

A lake must be constructed with great care, though 
it does not actually differ much from the work in 
connection with the formation of the ground already 
dealt with. If the earthwork consist only of an ordinary 
excavation, the earth obtained, when not needed to raise 
the level of the soil intended for groups of trees 
or to fill depressions of the ground, may be employed 
close by, in order to avoid unnecessary cartage and work, 
to vary the aspect of the shores, or to form plantations 
near the lake or the river. It may, however, happen that 
the excavation of a lake, or the modification of the bed 
and the course of a river, demand a special treatment. 
The soil may be boggy, rendering the task difficult. The 
work ought to be done in the winter, when the ground is 
hard, and in portions. Dykes of clay should be erected 
between the excavated part and the water, and the pump 
kept working without interruption. The running water 
must be led away into ditches, and great care must be 
taken to prevent tho flooding of the work by erecting a 
strong dam at the deviation of the stream. When the 
soil has been excavated to the intended depth tho bottom 
of the lake should be smoothed, giving the necessary fall 
to the ground. It must then be made watertight by using 
either cement or puddle. In the majority of oases, when 
a solid foundation is available, concrete is used. The 
bed, when levelled and well rammed, is oovered with a 
layer of not less than 6in. of concrete at the bottom and 
8in. on the sides. 

The concrete used should be composod of a mixture of 
three parts of broken stones or coarse gravel and two 
parts of hydraulic mortar and sand. This mortar itself 
is a mixture of two parts of sand and one of hydraulic 
lime. The concrete should then be well and evenly 
rammed, the surface made smooth with the back of a 
shovel, and left to dry for a few days. It should then 
be covered with a layer of Portland cement* lin. thick. 

When puddle is used, the ground should be exoavated 
to tho required depth, allowing 1ft. thick at the bottom 
and 18in. on the sides. Puddle is prepared by cutting 
clay, pouring water on it, and treading it until it is 
plastic enough for use. When it has been applied on the 
surface, it must be well trodden and rammed. The shores 
can be solidified, if the ground should happen to require 
it, by driving in a few pegs at the edges with branches 
and interlacing them. If there is any fear of the shores 
getting washed away, the side can be oovered under the 
water-line witn coarse stones. 

A lake may also be formed by utilising a stream and 
erecting across its lower end a strong dam of one and 
a half to three of base to one of height. This dam 
should be built up in layers of clay, well rammed, and 
supported by earth. The surface could be planted with 
ass and shrubs, but not with trees, as the roots of 
e latter, when shaken by the winds, would loosen the 
soil and allow tho water to run through. The top of 
the dam must be at le&Bt 5yds. or 6yds. wide, according 
to the nature, of the soil employed and the volume of 
water to be kept back, and 5ft. above the water-line. 
Bocks may be scattered about the shores, especially 
close to the inlet and the overflow, which may be hidden 
by the aid of plants. The sides below the inlet must 
be paved to a width of about 6ft. The inlet, the over- 
flow, and the emptying pipes must be built in the solid 
ground. 

Draining. Soil that is always saturated and boggy is 
necessarily cold aud poor, as the circulation of warm 
air, which promotes the evaporation of the moisture, is 
prevented. The soil gets into a state of decomposition, 
rendering the existence of any sound vegetation im- 
possible. This condition is due to the subsoil being 
impermeable ; the oold water cannot, therefore, find its 
way through, and it must be led away by artificial 
drainage. This operation consists in digging trenches, 
at the bottom oi which pipes are laid to collect the 
water and lead it out of the ground. 

The depth at which drain -pipes should be laid, and 
the distance at which they must recur, depend upon the 
nature of the soil. In heavy ground they should be 
placed at from 2ft. to 3ft. deep, while in light soil 4ft. 
below the surface, and at intervals of from 20ft, to 40ft.. 
would suffice. The collecting-drains must run parallel 
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with the line of ground having the greatest falL and 
the main drain should lead to the lower ground and 
fall into a lake or a river, being discharged above the 
water-level. The drains of the lawns should be made 
to join those running parallel with the drives and alleys. 
Collecting-drains should have a fall of lin. to the 
yard, ana should join the main channel at an acute 
angle. The pipes must be covered with porous material, 
such as ordinary soil, broken brioks, crocks, stones, or 
clinkers, &c., within 6in. of the surfaoe of the ground. 
Bee also Garden, Vol. U. 

LANGUA8. A synonym of Alpinia (which see). 
LANGWOBT. See Ve rat ram album. 

LANTCTM (from lana, wool ; in allusion to the woolly 
flowers). Obd. Orchidex. A small genus (two or three 
species) of stove, epiphytal Orchids, natives of Brazil, 
Surinam, Ac., allied to Epidendrum (which see for 
culture). Flowers rather small, shortly pedicellate ; 
dorsal sepal free, incurved ; lateral ones broader, falcate ; 
petals like the dorsal sepal, but narrower ; lip connate in 
a short tube with the base of the Bhort column. Leaves 
rigid or rather fleshy. 

L. Berkeleyi (Berkeley’s). JL green, with minute reddish- 
brown dots, small. 1. short. Pseudo-bulbs small, linear - 
oblong. Brazil, 1894. 

L. mlorophyllum (small-leaved). Jl. dull purple or greenish, 
woolly * raceme terminal. 1. distichous, narrow, fleshy, 
channelled, acute, serrulated, much shorter than the raceme. 
Demerara. A small, creeping species. Syn. Epidendrum 
microphgUum. 

L. subulatum (awl-like), fi. pale green. 1. subulate. Brazil, 
1896. Plant small in all its parts. 

LANXESTERIA. According to C. B. Clarke, 
L. 'parvxdora is the correct name of L. hispida (Syn. 
L. longijlora). 

LANTANA. To the species and varieties described 
on p. 234, Vol. I., the following should be added : 

L. involuorata (involucred). Jl. in dense, globose heads: corolla 
lilac, with a yellow throat ; bracts squarrose, silky. Autumn. 
1. opposite or ternate, scarcely lin. long, ovate or roundish - 
rhomboid or oblong. Branches rigid, spreading. h. 3ft. 
West Indies, 1690. 

L. nivea angustifolla (narrow-leaved). A synonym of 
L. n. mutabihs. 

L. n. grandiflora (large- flowered). In this form the flowers 
as well as the leaves are much larger than ty the type. 

Varieties. Comparatively few new varieties have been 
introduced, thougn there are one or two of exceptional 
merit : Drap d’Or, whose bright yellow flowers are very 
useful in tne summer beds ; Eclat ; Giselle ; Hybrida ; 
Phosphore ; Pluie d’Or, and Reveil. Those who grow 
Lantanas must be watchful that with them is not intro- 
duced a very destructive species of Scale, Orthesia 
insignia (which see). 

LAFAGERIA. To the species and varieties de- 
scribed on p. 235, Vol. II., the following should be 
added : 

L. rosea Dsemannl (Ilsemann’s).* A vigorous and free- 
flowering form, with larger and more brightly coloured flowers 
than those of the type. 1897. (R. G. 1897, t. 1445.) 

Other varieties of garden origin are Nash Court, an 
improvement upon L. r. superba y The Knoll, and Waranam 
Court. 

LAFEYROUSIA. According to J. G. Baker, this 
genus consists of thirty-two species, natives of Southern 
and tropical Africa. Flowers generally small ; perianth 
with an almost cylindrical tube slightly dilated towards 
the throat, the segments oblong-lanceolate, spreading; 
stamens inserted at the throat of the tube, unilateral, 
close, arcuate ; filaments short spathe valves small or 
large, usually herbaceous. Leaves distichous, sub-terete, 
linear or ensiform. 

To the species described on p. 235, Vol. II., the following 
should be added : 

L. grandiflora (targe-flowered).* A, perianth bright red, 2in. 
in diameter, with a yellow eye, the three lower segments having 
a large, triangular, dark crimson spot ; spikes four- to ten- 
flowered. 1. 6in. to 12in. long, iin. broad. Corni small, stolon- 
iferous. South-east Tropical Africa. Greenhouse. Simitar in 
habit to Anomatkeca eruenta , but larger. (B. M. 6924.) 


IbAPORTEA. To the species described on p. 235, 
Vol. II., the following should! be added : 

L moroldea (Mulberry- like). panicles in pairs from the 

axils of the lowest leaves. Jr. purple. Mulberry-like, in 
pendent bunches, remaining on the plant in a plump con- 
dition for nearly a year. 1. 6in. to din. long, broadly ovate- 
cordate with an acute sinus, often peltately attached to the 
petiole, acuminate, coarsely serratea, pubescent or villous. 
Queensland, 1887. A large, greenhouse shrub or small tree, 
virulently stinging. (B. M. 7057.) 

IbARBREA. Inoluded under Stellaria (which see). 

LARCH APHIS ( Chermes ' laricis ). A species of 
Aphis causing damage to the foliage of Larches. For 
remedies, see Aphides. 

LARCH BLISTER. Another name for Larch 
Canker. 

LARCH CANKER, or LARCH BLISTER 

( Dasyscypha calycina). A well-known destructive fungoid 
disease of the Larch, found in many countries, 
including America. Like the Canker of Apple-trees, it is 
a wound -fungus ; it thrives more especially in low, damp 
situations, and, according to Hartig, Larches in snen 
situations soon become diseased, and die in a few years 
without any large blisters making their appearance. 
Trees which are attacked by insects like the larvm of 
the Larch Moth are usually affected, as in the wounds 
made by the insects the spores find a resting-place, and 
with congenial conditions soon develop. The indications 
of Canker may be found in late Bummer by a falling of 
the needles, which previously have assumed an unhealthy 
appearance, together with depressed spots on the twigs and 
stems. Rapidly the funcus spreads by means of the 
mycelium until the whole tree may be involved. The 
characteristic cups are produced upon resinous swellings 
upon the branches. They are beautiful objects, and have 
already been described in VoL III., under Pesdsa (which 
Me). 

The disease is a difficult one to oombat ouoe it has 
attacked a plantation. Cultivators should, however, 
remember that in summer it remains stationary, the 
mycelium again becoming active towards autumn and con- 
tinuing through winter. The best treatment that can be 
reoommended is to cut out the Canker-spots ; but this, of 
course, is only possible when a few trees are involved. 
Afterwards such spots should be dressed with copper 
sulphate (see Fungicides), and then coated with tar. 
Preventive measures consist in so looating the Larch that 
it gets plenty of air in an open, elevated situation. In 
snen a place it is far loss liable to be attacked than 
when grown in moist valleys. All diseased parts removed 
should be carefully burned. 

LARCH, FALSE or CHINESE. Bee Pseudo- 
larlx. 

LARCH MOTH (Cole&phora laricella). The larvm 
of this small Moth are directly responsible for much 
injury to the Larch, by devouring the young and tender 
buds in spring. The genus is a large one, and well 
represented in this country. The larvae mine when 
young, bub afterwards fashion out a case in which they 
dwell. The larva of the species under notice constructs 
a whitish cylindrical case out of the fragments of food- 

S lant, and may be found from September onward to 
[ay. It is brown in colour. The Moth is rather more 
than Jin. in stretch of wings, and both fore-wings and 
hind-wings are grey, as are also head and antennae. It 
is on the wing in midsnmmor. In very bad oases trees' 
are practically defoliated. Remedies are practically use- 
less in the ease of this insect. 

LARICIO. See Finns Larieio. 

LARIZ. To the species and varieties described on 
pp. 235-6, Vol. II., the following (based on Dr. Masters’ 
(( List of Conifers and Taxads,” 1892) should be added : 

L amertoana. The correct name is L. penduto. 

L archangel! oa (Archangel). A garden synonym of L. europeta 
sibirica. 

L ohinensis (Chinese). A synonym of Cunnimjhamia sinensis. 
L davnrioa [not dahurica). There are two varieties— 
japonica (with bluish-green leaves) and prostrate (prostrate). 
L. kurilensis may be the same as L. d. jajtonica. 

L. ouropasa rossica (Russian). More compact than the type, 
free in growth, and of graceful habit. 
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Larlx — contin ued. 

L e. siblrloa (Siberian). A much-branched variety, having 
stout, horizontal branches, and numerous drooping branchlets 
clothed with rich green leaves. SYNS. L. archangelica (of 
gardens), L. Ledebourii. 

L Kasmpforl (Kaempfer’s). A synonym of Pseudolarix Kcemp- 
f&ri. 

L I«edebonrll is a variety of L. europcea, its correct name 
being L. e. sibirica. 

L pendnla (pendulous). American Larch ; Tamarack. The 
correct name of L. americana. 

L slbirioa (Siberian). A variety of L. europcea. 

LAROCHEA TZSmOSl A synonym of 

Rochea tlniflora (which see). 

LARREA. To the species described on p. 236, 
Vol. II., the following should be added : 

L. dlvarloata (divaricately lobed). fl., ovary (and fruit) pilose. 
June to September. 1. sessile, deeply bilobed, villous; lobes 
lanceolate, divaricate. Argentine Republic, 1829. 

LA ST A (from lasios , rough ; in allusion to the prickly 
surface). Ord. Aroiaese. A monotypio genus. The 
species is a robust, marsh-loving, stove herb, requiring 
similar culture to Anthnrlum (which see). 

L aouleata (prickly). A synonym of L. heterophyUa. 

L heteropbylla (variable-leaved), fl.. spathe 6in. to lOin. 
long, the tube liin. to 2in. long, the blade very long, narrow, 
convolute above ; spadix cylindrical, obtuse, fin. to Gin. long, 
when fruiting 2£in. to 3iin. long ; peduncle 8in. to 12in. long. 
1. very variable, hastate when young, when old more or less 
deeply pedate-pinnatipartite, Bin. to 12in. long and broad, 
the lateral partitions two or three, linear-oblong or oblong- 
lanceolate. more or less acuminate, narrowed towards the base ; 
petioles 8m. to 20in. long. Caudex l£in. thick, more or less 
densely prickly. India. Syns. L. aculeata, L. spinosa, 
Dracontium spinosum. Cyrtosperma Martveiefllanum is probably 
identical with this. 

L. spinosa (spiny). A synonym of L. heterophylla. 

LA8IAOKOSTI8. Included under Stlpa (which 
see), the correct name of L. Calamagrostis being 
8. Lasiagrostis. 

LASIERPA. A synonym of Ohio genes (which see). 

LA8IOLEPIS (of Boeokeler). A synonym of 
Eriocanlon (which see). 

LASIOPERA. A synonym of Bartsla (which see). 

LASIOPETALUM. Corethrostylls (which see) 
is included hereunder by the authors of the “ Genera 
Plantarum.” Several species formerly classed in this 
genus are now referred to Thomasla. 

L. arborescens (tree-like). A synonym of Seringia platyphylla. 
L Baueri (of gardens). A synonym of Guichenolia ledifolia. 

LASIOPTERA RTJBI (Raspberry Midge). See 

Raspberry— Insects. 

LA8XOPTERA VITI8 (Vine Midge). See Vine 
Galls. 

LASIOPU8 (of Don). Included under Taraxacum 
(which see), the correct name of L. sonchoides boing 
T. montanum. 

LASIORBHIZA. Included under Lenceria (which 
see). Lasiorrhiza rosea and L. runcinata are synonyms 
of Lenceria runcinata . 

LASIOSXFHON (from lasios , woolly, and siphon , a 
tube ; in allusion to the hairy or silky -pubescent perianth 
tube of most of the species). Ord. Thymekeacew. A 
genus embracing about twenty -five species of stove or 
greenhouse shrubs, with the habit of Gnldla (which see 
For culture), natives of Southern and tropical Africa, 
Madagascar, and tropical Asia. Flowers hermaphrodite, 
densely capitate at the tips of the branches ; perianth 
with a cylindrical tube and five spreading lobes ; stamens 
ten. Leaves opposite or scattered. Only one species calls 
for description nere. 

L. anthylloldea (Anthyllis-like).* fl. chrome-yellow, umbellate, 
sub-sessile ; perianth tube liin. long, very slender, silky-pilose. 
September. 1. sessile, spreading or decurved and revolute, 
oblong-lanceolate, acute, silky-villous. Stems erect, leafy. 
South Africa, 1889. Greenhouse. (B. M. 7303.) 

L. oriooephalus (woolly-headed). The correct name of 
Lachncea eriocephala. 

L purpurea (purple). The correct name of Lachncea purpurea. 
Vol. V. 


LASXOSFERMUV. To the species described on 
p. 236, Vol. II., the following should be added : 

L radiatum (rayed), fl.-heads radiate; rays white, iin. or 
more in length. 1. somewhat fleshy, lin. to 2in. long, pinnati- 
partite, the upper segments iin. to lin. long, all erecto- 
patent. A. 2ft. or more. Half-hardy perennial. Syns. Ijancisia 
bipinnata, Lidbeckia bipinnata, Matricaria bipinnata. 

LA8IOSTOMA (of Sohreber). A synonym of 

Stryohnos (which see). 

LASTHENIA. L. glaberrima is a form of 

L. glabrata, according to the “ Index Hewensis.” 

LASTREA. L. aristata is identical with Aspxdium 
aristatum ; L. ebumea, with Asplenium oxyphyllum ; 
L. Standxshii , with Aspxdium daserpitii folium ; and 
L. varia, with Aspidium varium. 

LATACE (name not explained by its author). Ord. 
Liliacese. A monotypic genus. The species is a green- 
house, bulbous plant, nearly allied to Leucocoryne , but 
having the perianth more tubular and the style included. 
For culture, see Allium. 

L Volkmannl (Volkmann’s). fl. white, small, tubular In the 
lower half, long-pedicellate, umbellate ; spathe with two 
lanceolate valves : stamens three, with three sterile filaments 
alternating with them. 1. two, narrow. Bulb tunicated. A. lOin. 
Andes of S&nta Rosa, 1889 (R. Q. 1889, t. 1302, f. 1.) 

LATANTA. Cleophora is synonymous* with this 
genus. 

LATENT. Remaining dormant ; e.g., Latent Buds. 

LATERALS. A term applied by gardeners to the 
side shoots springing from a stem or branch. For 
instance, those shoots on Vines which emanate from the 
spurs caused by pruning are Laterals, and any shoots 
starting from the Laterals are sub-Laterals. Again, the 
shoots emanating from strong growths of the current 
year’s growth are Laterals, as frequently seen in Peaches. 
Nectarines, and Plums, and large trees are quickly formed 
by “laying-in” all the Laterals which grow in a suitable 
direction on young wall-trees. 

LATHRJEA. Including Clandestina. To the species 
described on p. 237, Vol. II., the following should be 
added : 

L. Clandestina (Clandestina).* fl. pale greyish-purple or 
violet, With a dark purple lower lip, erect, 2in. long ; racemes 
3in. to 5in. high, many-flowered. April. Stems innumerable, 
densely crowded, nearly buried in the earth, 4in. to 6in. high ; 
scales iin. to |ln. broad. Rhizomes densely interlaced. Europe, 
1888. A very handsome perennial. (B. M. 7106.) 

LATHYRUS. Including Clymenum. So important 
has the culture of the Sweet Pea become, alike as a 
pot-plant for the greenhouse and as a decorative and 
a market plant outside, that some fuller information 
than is given in Vol. II. is called for. First, it may 
be considered as a hardy annual than which there is 
nothing finer. In the garden of the average amateur, 
the Sweet Pea receives but scant attention, and its 
period of beauty is naturally very restricted ; but 
where it is cultivated as it should be, the flowering 
season may be prolonged to almost any extent. 

To start with, the soil must be rich, and if this is not 
so naturally, it must be made so by the incorporation of 
thoroughly rotten manure, dug in, say, the previous 
autumn, and then allowed to remain open to frost and 
air until the time for sowing the seeas comes round. 
This is usually some time in early spring, choosing a day 
when the soil is in working order, and breaking it up 
roughly. To prevent the seeds when sown from being 
taken by birds and mice, it is usual to soak them for a 
quarter-of-an-hour in paraffin, or else to coat them with 
red-lead. The seed may either be sown in rows some 
6ft. or 8ft. apart, to form a hedge, or in colour-groups, 
using a large inverted pot and sowing the seed round the 
impression made by the rim, keeping the seed, in the latter 
case, a good distance apart. In large gardens it is usual 
to make sowings in March, April, and May in drills drawn 
about 3in. deep, and to protect the quarters with black 
cotton arranged diagonally. 

As soon as the seedlings are an inch or two out of the 
soil, they should be firmly staked, using sticks containing 
all the twiggy growths^ and the soil at each side made 
firm. It is always advisable to use a light mulching, as 
this prevents the moisture in the soil from evaporating 
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should a period of drought occur in late spring, as it 
frequently does. Rotten leaf -mould and well-rotted horse- 
manure are as good as anything. This mulching will 
minimise considerably the labour in connection with 
watering, which in very dry weather does more harm 
frlmn good by caking the top soil. The after-treatment 
consists in keeping the flowers picked so as to prevent 
the formation of seed-pods. By this method the plants 
may be kept going for some tune, and after they begin 
to show signs of exhaustion and general wear and tear, 
they may be gone over with the shears and topped. 
This will induce them to make new growths, from which 
flowers will continue to be produced until bad weather 
sets in. We have frequently had Sweet Peas in all 
their beauty in mid-October by adopting the “topping” 
plan suggested. 

Sweet Peas may also be grown with success as window- 
box subjects by sowing them thickly in the front rows, 
allowing them to droop over, ana keeping them in 
place by means of string stretched from each Bide of the 
window. They require similar treatment to that already 
noted; but as the mulching cannot be done, copious 
waterings must be given. The back of the boxes may 
be occupied with any tall plants liked. 

Some cultivators who are desirous of getting Peas 
outdoors at the earliest time possible, use Bin. pots, and 
sow in them towards the ena of February half-a-aozen 
seeds, covering them Jin. deep, and making the soil 
firm. This latter is of the greatest importance. To 
start them they are placed in gentle heat, but after- 
wards kept in oold frames, and allowed plenty of air 
whenever the conditions are favourable. They are thence 
transferred to the open ground in April, and afforded a 
sunny position. 

Recently the value of the Sweet Pea as a pot-flower 
has been shown, and this method of culture is likely to 
become still more popular. The seeds are sown in boxes 
at the beginning of September, and the young plants 
aftorwards potted singly into “ sixties ” and stood in a cold 
frame, as near the glass as possible, giving plenty of air, 
as above advised. From there they are re -potted about the 
beginning of Deoember, using larger-sized pots — “fortv- 
eignts” — while by the end of the next month they will be 
ready for their final shift into 10in., when they must be 
neatly staked. The aim of the cultivator in the winter 
montnB must simply be to keep the plants on the cool 
side. No forcing must be attempted; in fact, the house 
temperature should never reach 50deg. 

Hardly less beautiful nowadays are the varieties of the 
Everlasting Pea, which are to be found in many colours. 
They are extremely useful for making pretty hedges, and 
afford plenty of cut-flower material. For these, as for 
the Sweet Peas, twiggy sticks should be employed for 
them to ramble over. Then two or three of the dwarf 
species and* varieties — like L. rotuadifolius, L. sativus, 
L. e. azureus , and L. s. albus — are most effective when 
employed upon rookeries or in groups in the front row 
of the summer borders. Tet another section is the 
trailing one, of which L. tingitanus and L. sylvestris 
platyphyllus are fairly well known. 

To the species described on pp. 237-8, Vol. II., the 
following should be added. See also Oroboz (which is 
included hereunder by Bentham and Hooker). 

L Armitageanus is a synonym of L. nervosus. 

L azureus (azure-blue). This plant (referred to in F. A P. 
1881, p. 22) is a variety of the old L. sativus. 

1^ Clymenum (Clymenum) JL blue, or having the standard 
red and the wings blue, one to six to a peduncle. £., lower 
petioles dilated, leafless, linear-lanceolate; upper ones five- 
or six-leaved, linear. Stems tetragonal, winged. South Europe. 
Annual. 

1^ Davldil (David's). Jl., corolla yellowish-white, at length 
ochreous: peduncles many-flowered, ultimately exceeding the 
leaves, /r., pods narrow-linear. /. three- orf our-jugate ; leaflets 
oval, rhomboid-oval, or oval-oblong, obtuse at both ends or 
slightly acute at apex ; stipules semi-cordate or semi -sagittate. 
Japan, North China, 1883. A tall, highly glabrous perennial. 
(R. G. 1127.) 

1^ DrummondU (Drummond’s). Jl. of a bright carmine, very 
large, several borne on the stalks which spring from the axils 
of the leaf-shoots, /r., pods straight, glabrous, many-seeded. 
1. reduced to a pair of rounded-ovate, sessile leaflets, h. 3±ft. 
to 4ft. Origin unknown. This requires a shady and sheltered 
position. 


Lathyruz — continued . 

L Gorgonl (Gorgon’s). JL fuscous, rather large ; peduncles one- 
flowered, shorter than or nearly equalling the leaves. 1. having 
one pair of lanceolate leaflets and trifld tendrils. Stems diffuse, 
winged. Sicily. 

L lasttilonis (pretty-flowered). JL nearly white or faintly 
flesh-coloured, nearly lin. long; standard veined, and suffused 
with light pink at back ; racemes longer than in L. violaceut 
(which this species resembles in leaves and habit). California, 
1894. Half-hardy perennial. 

L lutens (yellow). Jl. bright yellow ; corolla twice as long as 
the calyx ; racemes pedunculate, six- to twelve-flowered, 
equalling or exceeding the leaves. L, leaflets six or eight, 
oblong, acute, membranous, 21n. to 4in. long; stipules leafy. 
Stems sub-erect, glabrous, 2ft. to 3ft. high. Western Himalayas, 
1882. 

L magellaniona. The correct name is L. nervosus. This is 
frequently offered for sale in plant catalogues ; but oftener than 
not L. sativus , a well-known annual, or else L. tingitanus is 
substituted. 

L. nervosns (nerved). The correct name of L. mageilanietts 
(S. B. P. G. ser. ii. 344). 

L nlger (black). The correct name of Orobus niger. 

L. pnbeteens (downy).* Jl. pale violet, disposed in dense 
racemes ; calyx pubescent ; peduncles longer than the leaves. 
Summer. 1. unequally pinnate ; leaflets oblong-lanceolate, 
twice as long as the petioles. Stems winged, and, as well 
as the leaves, pubescent. Chili and Uruguay, 1840 and 1892. 
A magnificent, greenhouse climber. (B. M. 3996.) 

L. aatlvns. This species, described in Vol. II., is largely 
cultivated as a fodder plant in Europe, and also in India and 
Egypt. The meal, however, made from the seeds is extremely 
poisonous. 

L S. albas (white) Pure white, h. lft. 

L. 8. Aznreas (azure-blue). JL of & dear azure-blue. h. lft. 
L. S. ooloratos (coloured). JL white, purple, and blue. 

L. Sibthorpll (Sibthorp’s). A synonym of L. undulatus. 

L splendens (splendid). Jl. scarlet-purple, large, very beautiful, 
arranged in dusters of from ten to twelve: keel almost lin. 
long. L very variable. flower California, 188L Greenhouse or 
half-hardy. Allied to the Everlasting Pea. (B. M. 7575.) 

L sylvestris platyphyllus dellcatus (delicate coloured) 
Jl. white, flushed with pink. There is also a pretty garden 
variety known as Pink Beauty. 

L a. Wzgneri (Wagner’s) Jl. a dark red, handsome. A hardy 
perennial trailer. 

L nndnlatns (wavy).* JL magenta-red ; standard orbicular, 
lin. in diameter; racemes unilateral, five- or six-flowered; 
peduncles 6in. long. May and June. 1., leaflets twin, oblong, 
sub-acute or cuspidate ; stipules lanceolate-ddtoid. Stems 
prominently winged, h. 2ft. to 3ft. Turkey, 1889. Perennial ; 
requires a warm situation. Syn. L. Sibthorpii (B. M. 7499) A 
handsome plant. 

L vernni (spring) The correct name of Orobus vemus. There 
are three good varieties: albus (white), Jlore-vleno (double- 
flowered), and Jlaeeidus (the correct name of Orwms Jlaceidus ) 
L. violaoeus (violet) Jl. violet-blue, about fin. long, the 
standard veined with darker, nearly parallel veins; racemes 
ten- to fourteen-flowered. 1. light green, with about twelve 
small leaflets, h. 6ft. to 8ft California, 1894. Half-hardy 
perennial. 

Varieties. So much has the Sweet Pea increased in 
favour of late years, that the number of varieties of 
L. odoratus now available has reached enormous propor- 
tions. A Sweet Pea conference and a show devoted to 
this beautiful annual have been held. The rapid rise 
in favour is largely due to the improvements florists 
have made in the flowers, than whom none have been 
more assiduous than Mr. Eckford, of Wem. New varieties 
may not increase at the same rate in the future, but 
improvements upon existing kinds will be made. At the 
time of writing, however, the following may be considered 
to embrace most of the best in cultivation : 

America, white, striped pink; Aurora, white, flaked orange- 
salmon; Black Knight, deep maroon, vigorous and free; 
Blanche Burpee, white, free ; Boreatton, deep maroon ; 
Calypso, bright magenta, flushed mauve; Captain op the 
Blues, a combination of bright purple and light blue, fine 
flower ; Chancellor, bright orange, with orange-pink wings ; 
Colonist, rosy-lilac ; Coquette, deep primrose, suffused purplish- 
rose; Countess Cadogan, violet and light blue, with lavender 
keel ; Countess of Aberdeen, white and pale pink ; Countess 
op Powis, bright orange, suffused purple, very glossy, lovely 
combination of colour ; Countess op Radnor, pale lavender ; 
Dorothy Tennant, light violet; Duchess op Edinburgh, 
scarlet, flushed crimson ; Duchess op Sutherland, pearl- 
white, suffused light pink, very fine ; Duke op Sutherland, 
deep claret, with indigo-blue wings, handsome ; Duke op 
Westminster, maroon and bright violet, quite distinct; 
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Earliest op All, rose, with white wings ; Emily 
Eckford, dark blue, tinged with reddish-mauve, large, 
and a flower of good texture; Emily Henderson, white, 
large, and free ; Fascination, magenta-mauve ; Firefly, 
bright crimson, free, and of good substance ; George Gordon, 
rich lake; Gorgeous, orange-pink standard, and soft pink 
wings, two flowers in a spike ; Her Majesty, soft pink ; 
Hon. F. Bouverie, bright coral-pink ; Lady Beaconspield, 
salmon, tinted rose, very distinct; Lady Grizel Hamilton, 
lilac, very beautiful ; Lady Mary Currie, deep orange-pink, 
shaded rosy-lilac ; Lady Nina Balfour, soft mauve, shaded 
dove-grey, one of the best for exhibition; Lady Penzance, 
bright rose, very chaste ; Lady Skelmbrsdale, rosy-lilac, 
with white wings, distinct ; Lemon Queen, blush-pink, tinted 
lemon, with nearly white wings: Lottie Eckford, deep 
mauve, with white wings, beautifully edged with mauve; 
Lovely, light pink ; Mars, bright red, becoming deeper with 
age, the best of its colour; Mikado, orange-cerise, striped 
white ; Monarch, bronzy-crimson and deep blue, large flowers ; 
Mrs. Eckford. delicate primrose; Mrs. Fitzgerald, soft 
cream, and edged with pale pink ; Mrs. Gladstone, delicate 
pink ; Mrs. Joseph Chamberlain, white, striped bright rose ; 
Navy Blue, a combination of purple and violet; Orange 
Prince, bright orange-pink; Othello, dark maroon; Pink 
Cupid, dwarf ; Prima Donna, soft pink ; Primrose, pale 
primrose; Prince Edward op York, scarlet and deep rose, 
very showy ; Prince op Wales, bright rose, free ; Princess 
op Wales, mauve-striped on white ground* Queen Victoria, 
soft yellow, overlaid purple ; Royal Rose, deep rose standards 
and pale rose wings; Sadie Burpee, white, with incurving 
standards; Salopian, deep crimson, tinged with rich red, ana 
tinted orange-scarlet, large, tine flower ; Senator, cream, 
shaded and striped chocolate ; Shazada, dark maroon, shaded 
purple, distinct ; Stanley, deep maroon, good form ; Triumph, 
orange-pink, with white wings flushed purple ; Venus, salmon- 
buff, shadea rosy-pink; White Cupid, dwarf. 

LATTICE-LEAP PLANT. See Ouvirandra 
fenestrall*. 

LAUREL, PORTUGAL. See Ceriums lusl- 
tanica. 

LAUREL, SEASIDE. See Phyllanthus latl- 
follns. 

LAUREL, SHEEP. See Kalmia angnstlfolia. 
LAUREL, VARIEGATED. See Anonba. 

LAUREMBERGIA. A synonym of Serpionla 

(which see). 

LAURBNTIA. To the species described on p. 238, 
Vol. II., the following should bo added : 

L carnoenla (slightly fleshy).* Jl. blue, with two yellow, white- 
bordered spots on the lower lip, axillary, in shape resembling 
those of Lobelia Erinus. 1. opposite and alternate, linear- 
lanceolate, acute, entire or somewhat serrated. Branches 
diffusely spreading, ascending. California. A hardy annual, of 
Lobelia-like aspect. (B. M. 6257.) 

LAURERIA. A synonym of J nannlloa (which 

see). 

LAURB8TINUS (properly LAURU8TINU8). 
See Viburnum Tinus. 

LAUROPHTLLU8. A synonym of Eotryceras 

(which see). 

LAURUS. Several species formerly included here- 
under are now referred to Cinnamomum, Lindera, 
Nectandra, Ocotea, Persea, and Sassafras. 

L. nobilw flourishes best in an open, well-drained soil, 
and a sunny spot should be selected, as the wood most be 
well matured to withstand the rigours of severe winters. 
The Sweet Bay -tree is very useful for growing in pots 
and tubs for standing on terraces and in cool con- 
servatories and vestibules. It also withstands gas fumes 
well. It is rather impatient of root-disturbance, and care 
should bo exercised in transplanting, which is best 
attended to either about the end of September or in 
April. If the weather is dry at planting - time, a 
watering overhead, as well as at the roots to settle the 
soil, will bo of immonse benefit in assisting the plant to 
establish itself in its fresh quarters. 

LAVANDULA. Including Stwchas. To tho species 
described on p. 239, Vol. II., tho following should be 
added : 

L anguatifolia (narrow -leaved). A synonym of L. vera. 

L. lsnate (woolly! Jl. violet; spike elongated, somewhat 
interrupted; floral leaves lanceolate or linear. L oblong- 


Lavandula — continued. 

lanceolate, linear, or sub-spathulate, entire, re volute-margined, 
densely white-woolly on both sided. Spain, 1872. Greenhouse 
evergreen. (Ref. B. 301.) 

L. latifolia (broad-leaved). A synonym of L. vera. 

LAV ATERA. To the species described on pp. 

239-40, Vol. II., the following shonld be added : 

L o r e at iana (Chateau de Crest! A hybrid, probably between 
L. maritima and L. trimestns ; it has the largely opened, 
flattened flowers and velvety leaves of the former, and the 
petal-colour, calyx, and bracteoles of the latter. July to 
December, h. 5ft. 

L erotica (Cretan). The correct name of Malva mauritiana. 
L InsularU (insular).* JL yellowish-white, striped with purple, 
on stout, deflexed and curved pedicels nearly lin. long. 1. Sin. 
to 6in. broad, palmately lobed, with a narrow sinus, oorne on 
long petioles ; lobes rounded, obtuse, coarsely crenate. Mexico, 
1896. A compact, half-hardy, finely stellate-pubescent shrub, 
about 4ft. through. (G. A F. 1896, p. 164, f. 27.) 

L maritima (maritime). JL white; pedicels axillary, solitary. 
May. 1. tomentose, somewhat rounded, obtusely angled and 
crenate. Stems shrubby, also tomentose. h. 2ft. South Europe. 
1597. 

L. trlmootrls alba (white).* This is a beautiful variety of the 
well-known trimestris, having snowy-white flowers. Both are 
very effective annuals, whether grown in beds or in borders, as 
they produce an abundance of flowers which last In perfection 
a long time when cut. Seeds may be sown in either autumn or 
spring, the former for choice. 

LAVENDER, SEA. See Statlce. 

LAVENIA. A synonym of Adenostexnma (which 
see). 

LA VERNA VINOLENTELLA. See Apple- 
shoot Moths. 

LAVRA PI A. L. glandulo8a is a synonym of 

L. montana. 



Fig. 514. Ransomes’ Patent Lawn Sweeper. 


LAWN MOWERS. During the past few years 
many improvements have been made in Lawn Mowers : 
not only are they in many cases lighter, but they also 
combine easy working, efficiency, and greater speed. 
Ran Homes’ “Patent Double Angle Catting Barrel” is a 
decided improvement on the old machines where the 
spiral or twist of the blades was in one direction. In 
tho new machine the blades are in two lengths, and 
tho spiral at opposite angles, thus throwing the grass 
into the centre of the collecting-box. Another improvement 
is the ribbed rollers, which prevent the machine from 
sliding when mowing on sloping lawns or banks. Messrs. 
Ransomes have also a patent screw adjustment fitted to 
their machines which does away with the awkward plan 
of turning over the machine to adjust the blades. The 
screws are turned from above, or as the machine stands, and 
blades can be regulated till thev cut evenly and without 
friction, and with the least labour. For cutting sharp, 
sloping banks, Ransomes’ “ Anglo-Paris Mowor” is very 
useful, fitted with a long handle. The grass is cut neatlv 
and evenly by this machine. The ‘ ‘ Pennsylvania ” is a light, 
easily-worked machine, very suitable for large lawns, golf- 
links, Ac., and being light is moved with little trouble 
from ono part of tho grounds to another. A most useful 
arrangement for moving Lawn Mowers with ease from one 
place to another is the “New Lawn Mower Carriage ” 
sold by most makers. The Lawn Mower is raised by the 
handles, and the carriage — which consists of two low 
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wheels connected — is poshed under the machine, so that 
the part in front of the rollers rests on the wood cushion 
of tne carriage, where it remains firm, and may then bo 
wheeled rapidly oyer rough walks or ground without any 
injury to tne machine. 

Steam Lawn Mowers were introduced a few years ago, 
and hare proved more economical than those worked by 
horse -power ; they do their work well where the lawns are 
moderately level, and will no doubt be more in demand 
for cricket-grounds and similar plaoes in the future. 
They are easily managed, and the cost of fuel is light. 

LAWN-SWEEFING MACHINE. This is a very 
useful machine, and is made in two sizes — one worked by 
horse-power, and the other by two men. There are four 
brushes, which revolve rapidly, sweeping everything up 
into a receptacle behind, leaving the grass quite clean 
and fresh-looking. When full, the reoeptacle is easily 
removed by being drawn out from the slides which keep 
it in position ; but in the horse -power machine the 
receptacle is emptied by a lever, which opens a flap and 
deposits the rubbish in a heap on the ground. See 
Fig. 514. 

LAXMANNIA (of Fischer). A synonym of Coluria 
(which see). 

LAXMANMIA (of Forster). A synonym of 
Petrobium (which see). 

LAYLA. To the species described on p. 244, Vol. II., 
the following should be added : 

L. elegans (elegant).* JL -heads numerous, liin. across; ray 
florets yellow on the basal half, white above; disk yellow. 
/., lower ones pinnatifld ; cauline ones narrow-lanceolate, sub- 
amplexicaul. Stems much-branched, reddish, pubescent. 1883. 
A dwarf, but very showy and floriferous annual. 

L. 6. alba (white). There is a white-flowered form of this* 

L glandnloaa (glandular).* JL heads solitary, lin. in diameter ; 
ray florets white, flat, broadly obovate, three-lobed at apex ; 
disk yellow, small. Summer. 1. alternate, linear, obtuse, lin. 
to liin. long. 1886. A beautiful, glandular-hairy annual, 
branching from the base. (B. M. 6856.) 

L. heterotrloha (variable-haired), fl.- -heads white, sometimes 
tinged with rose ; rav florets ten to eighteen ; hairs of the 
pappus bristles less abundant, the inner woolly ones wanting. 
Generally larger and more erect ; otherwise like L. glandulosa. 
California. 

LAYING-IN. The ] process of Laying-in the young 
wood of trees against walls to fill up, extend, or form the 
tree is known by this name. The temporary insertion of 
newly -received trees from a nursery or other source in a 
shallow trench, where they can remain until permanently 
planted, is also termed Laying- or Heeling-in. 

LAZY-EED8. A form or system of Potato culture 
that nevor found much favour, and is now obsolete. It 
consisted in deeply digging a piece of ground, and putting 
the tubers on the surface in straight lines ; the soil was 
taken out from between the rows and placed on the 
tubers, the Potatoes thus growing on ridges. Another 
plan was to have the ground dug as above, the tubers 
put more closely on the surface, and alleys made round 
the beds, the soil from the alleys being spread evenly 
over the tubers. 

LEADER. The terminal shoot of an excurront trunk, 
commonly forming the apex of a conical tree, as in the Fir. 

LEJEBA. A synonym of Cocculufl (which see). 

LEAP BLIGHT OF CELERY. See Cercospora. 

LEA F-BLI GHT, or LEAF-SCALD, OF FEAR 
AND QUINCE {E ntomosporium maculatum). This is a 
much-dreaded fungoid disease in America, where it is 
particularly destructive to the two fruits associated with 
its name, though not entirely restricted thereto, Apples, 
Peaches, and Cherries also being attacked. Spring or 
early summer is the season when the disease principally 
manifests itself in the form of roundish, reddish spots on 
the newly-opened leaves ; or it may not show itself until 
summer is well advanced. The spots in bad cases run 
into one another, and thus the roundish shape they at 
first assumed is destroyed. They also darken with age, 
and are depressed. Shoots and fruits, as well as foliage, 
are attacked, and frequently the last-named all falls off. 


Leaf-Blight — continued. 

Weak Bordeaux Mixture should be applied directly the 
disease is seen, and the sprayings should be repeated 
at intervals. Unless, however, all the fallen leaves and 
the diseased Bhoots are carefully burned, the fungus 
will appear again the following season. It may be that 
the sprayings in the early part of the year when the 
fruits are small, may not be sufficient to entirely check 
the spread of the disease. In that case one of the clear 
Fungicides (which see) should be employed. 

LEAF-BLIGHT OF STRAWBERRY (Sphserella 
fragarim). See Strawberry-Leaf Blight. 

LEAF-CAST OF FINES (Lophoderm um frinastri). 

See Fine Blight or Fine Needle Cast. 

LEAF CUP. See Polymnia. 

LEAF-CURL OF PEACH. See Peach-Fungi 

(Vol. II.). 

LEAF-CURL OF POTATO (Macrosporium solant). 

See Potato— Fungi. 

LEAF-CUTTER BEES. See Aculeate Hyme- 
noptera. 

LEAF-RUST. See Chrysanthemum Leaf-Rust. 

LEAF SPOT OF CELERY. See Cercospora. 

LEAF WEEVILS. A name applied to certain 
species of Phyllobius (which see). 

LEAROSA. A synonym of Doryphora (which see). 

LEAST YELLOW UNDERWING. See Try 
phnna. 

LEATHER JACKET. See Eucalyptus resin- 
ifera. 

LEAVES. See Leaf. 

LECANIUM. A gepus of Scales, soveral species of 
which have proved thomsolves posts in this and other 
countries. L. Persia p, the Brown Peach Scale, has already 
been described and illustrated under Scale Insects in 
Vol. III. Then there is the Brown Currant Scale ( L . coruli ; 
L. ribis ), which is common upon hardy bush fruits like 
Gooseberry, Currant, and Raspberry, as woll as upon certain 
ornamental trees and shrubs — Cotonoasters, for instance. A 
common and destructive species of this genus is genevense, 
affecting Hawthorns ana very occasionally Apple-trees. 
This is also one of the species of which the males are 
known and recognised. The female is a deep red ; but 
the malo is of a vivid rod and extremely small in 
comparison, even for Seales, with his partner. They may 
be found upon Hawthorns in early spring, and in very 
large numbers. Under glass there is a minute species 
showing a partiality for Roses ; it is of a dirty -yellow 
colour, spotted with black, and round in form. For 
method of treatment, see Scales, in present volume, and 
also Scale Insects, in Vol. III. 

LECANIUM HESFERIDUM. Bee Scale Insects. 

LECANIUM FERSICM. See Peach - Insect 
Pests. 

LECANIUM VITIS. See Vine Scale Insects. 

LECANOFTERI8 (from l ekane, a dish, and Pteris , a 
Fern j in allusion to the habit). Ord. Filices. A genus 
embracing four or five species of stove Ferns, natives of 
Malaya, allied to Diclcsonia and Deparia. L. camosa is 
remarkable for tho form and manner of growth of its 
rhizome, which forms an irregular, putty -like crust sur- 
rounding the branches of trees, to which it clings bv 
means of Bbort, brown, fibrous roots ; tho interior is full 
of Bmall cavities or galleries, similar to those of Hydno- 
phytum and Myrmecodia. The plant is (or was recently) 
grown at Kew. 

LECHLERA. A synonym of Solenomelns (which 

see). 

LECONTIA. A synonym of Feltandra (which see). 

LECYTHBA ROSJE. See Rosa — Fungi. 

LEDEBOURIA HYACINTHINA. A synonym 
of Scilla indica (which see). 

LEDGERIA. A synonym of Galeola (which see). 
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LBEA. Syn8. Aquilicia , Ottilis. To tho specios 
described on p. 247, Vol. II., the following should be 
added : 

L. amabilis splendens (splendid).* A lovely variety, having 
the stems, petioles, midrib, and under-surface of the leaves 
coloured rea. Borneo, 1864. (I. H. 518.) 

L Roheraiaiui (Rcehrs*). A synonym of L. sambucina 
Rothrsiana. 

L sambucina (Sambucus-like). ft. greenish-white, fr. dry, 
the size of a small Cherry. /. pinnate or tripinnate, often 
34 ft. by 4ft. ; leaflets stalked, very variable in size and shape, 
acute or acuminate, serrated. Tropics of the Old World. 

L. a. Reehrsiana (Bcehrs*). I pinnate, 16in. long, glaucescent, 
cordate-oblong, acuminate, deeply toothed, bronze-green when 
young. Colombia, 1897. Plant variable, resembling a Cissus. 
Syn. L. Rohersiana (O. C. 1896, i., p. 242, f. 92). 

LEECHES. See Litchi. 

LEEK. For all soils and positions the Musselburgh 
and the London Flag are the most reliable sorts, being 
perfectly hardy and standing well through the winter in 
the most exposed situations. Each has a long, thick 
stem, and is largely cultivated. Bobbie’s Champion Prize. 
Monstrous Carentan, The Lyon, Henry’s Prize, ana 
Ayton Castle Giant, are all of immense size and most 
suitable for exhibition. Most of these varieties have been 
grown and exhibited with the blanched portion over 20in. 
in length and 4in. in diameter, the whole plant weighing 
over 41b. All the varieties are suitable for cultivating 
in oither the North or the South. 

LBGOUZIA. A synonym of Specularia (which see). 

LEICH ARDTIA (of Brown). A synonym of 
Karsdenia (which see). 

LEIOCARYA. A synonym of Trlchodesma 

(which see). 

LEIOCHILU8. Syn. Cryptosanus. Tho correct 
spelling is Leochilus , the namo Leiochilus being applied 
to a genus of Rubiacese not in cultivation. 

LEIPHAIMOS. A synonym of Voyxia (which see). 
LBJXCA. A synonym of Zinnia (which see). 

LEXA TRXLINEATA. See Potato - Insect 
Peats. 

LENIDIA. A synonym of Wormia (which see). 

LENNEA (commemorative of M. Lenn4, a foreign 
landscape gardener). Ord. Leguminosw. A small genus 
(two species) of greenhouso trees or shrubs, one Mexican, 
and the other a native of Central America ; they are closely 
allied to Wistaria. Flowers pink or greenish, in axillary 
racemes or fascicled at the axils. Leaves impari -pinnate. 
L. robinoides (P. F. G. iii., p. 27, f. 246) has been introduced, 
but is probably not now grown. 

LENT LILY. A popular name for Narcissus, Pseudo 
Narcissus. Also called English Lent Lily. 

LENTEN BOSES. See HeUeborus. 

LENTXCTJLA PALUSTRIS. A garden name for 
Fistla Stratiotes (which see). 

LEOCHXLU8 is the correct spelling of Leiochilus. 

LEONTXCE. So mo of these tuberous rooted plants, 
though regarded as hardy, are best grown under a hand- 
light or in a greenhouse, as they produce their flowers very 
early in tho year. The tubers should not be covered in 
planting. 

To tho information given on p. 249, Vol. II., tho following 
should be added : 

L. Alberti (Albert Kegel's), ft. ochreous, streaked reddish- 
brown at back, nearly lin. across ; raceme conical. April. 

fully-formed ones on petioles 4in. to 5in. long, sub-digitately 
five-partite, the leaflets rather fleshy, elliptic, obtuse ; stipules 
Jin. long. Stems several, very stout, each giving off two 
radical, undeveloped leaves (which fully develop long after the 
flowering period), and a stout flower-stem 6in. to 8in. high. 
Western Turkestan, 1886. Half-hardy. (B. M. 6900; R. G. 
1057, f. 2.) 

L. altaiea is now regarded as synonymous with Bongardia 
Rawcolfti. 

L darwaslca (Darvas). ft. golden-yellow, large, racemose; 
bracts slightly coloured on the margins. February. cauline 
ones trifoliolate, with a winged or auricled base ; radical ones 
having roundish-ovate leaflets, glaucous, and sometimes reddish 
on the margins ; floral ones in two series, six in each. Bokhara 
(at 50004000ft.), 1888. Hardy. 


Leontiee — continued. 

L Leontopetalnm ( Leontopetalum). ft. ill a terminal, com- 
pound raceme; petals one-third the length of the orbicular 
sepals. Spring, /r., capsule lin. to 14in. long. 1. biternately 
cleft; segments ovate or obovate, rarely sub-cordate, lin. to 
liin. long, the terminal one sometimes twice- or thrice-parted. 
h. 1ft. to 14 ft. Greece, Ac. Hardy. L. vesicaria is a form of 
this species. 

L. odfHWina (Odessa). A synonym of Bongardia Rauwolfii. 

L thaUotroldos (Thalictrum-like). A synonym of Caxdo- 
phyllum thalictroides. 

L vestoaria (bladder-like). A form of L. Leontopetalum. 

LEONTODON. Apargia is synonymous with this 
genus. 

LEONTODON (of Adanson). A synonym of 
Taraxacum (which see). 

LEONTOOLO 88 UM. A synonym of Dellma 
(which see). 

LEOPARD AN THU 8. A synonym of Dipodlum 

(which see). 

LEPACHY8. L. columnaris and L. pinnatifida are 
the correct names of Rudbeckia columnaris and R. pinnata. 

LEPANTHE8. To the sue oies described on p. 251, 
Vol. II., the following should be added : 

L gracilis (slender). JL Jin. long ; sepals bright yellow ; 
petals deep yellow, usually with a maroon-purple border on the 
Inner side ; lip yellow ; column dull purple ; raceme lin. to 
Uin. long. 1. elliptic, mucronate, Jin. to ljin. long. Stems 
slender, 14in. to 2m. long. Origin unknown ; grown at Kew. 

LEPARGYRJEA. A synonym of El&agUiUi (which 
see). 

LEPB RI ZA. Two species formerly referred hero 
— L. eucrosioides and L. latifolia — aro now classed under 
Stricklandia and Urceollna respectively (which see). 

LEPICEPHALU8. A synonym of Cephalarla 

(which see). 

LEPIDANCHE. A synonym of Cuscuta (which 

see). 

LEPIDONEXA. A synonym of Kicroseris (which 
see). 

LEPIDOPELXA. A synonym of Sarcooooca 

(which see). 

LEPIDOSTEKON PENTSTEKONOIDES. A 

synonym of Pentstcmon antirrhinoides (which see). 

LEPIDOTE. Scaly or scurfy. 

LEPIDOTHAMNUS. A synonym of Dacrydlum 

(which see). 

LEPIDOZAMIA. Included under Kacrosamla 

(which see). 

LEPIRONIA (in part). Synonymous with Kapania 
(which see). 

LEPTACTINA (from leptos , slender, and aktin, a 
ray ; in allusion to the circle of narrow lobes in the limb 
of the corolla). Sometimes spelt Leptactinia. Ord. 
Rubiacem. A genus comprising four species of stove 
shrubs, natives of tropical Africa. Flowers conspicuous, 
fascicled at the tips of the branchlets, sessile or shortly 
pedicellate ; calyx five-parted ; corolla tube elongated, 
silky, the limb of five spreading, narrow-oblong or lanceo- 
late lobes ; stamens five ; fascicles Bessile or pedunculate. 
Leaves opposite, rather large, shortly petiolate. olliptic, 
obovate-oDlong, or lanceolate, membranous ; stipules ample, 
connate at base. Branchlets terete. The following are tho 
only species in cultivation. They thrive in well-drained, 
fibrous loam, and may bo increased by cuttings. 

L Mftjinli (Mann's), ft. white, fragrant, disposed in terminal, 
dense, sessile cymes; corolla 4in. long, with five spreading 
lobes 24 in. long. /. oblong, obtuse or shortly acuminate, 
cuneate at base, sub-sessile, 3in. to 8 in. long, 14in. to 34 in. 
broad, the margins reflexed, h. 6 ft. to 12ft. Upper Guinea, 
1893. A nearly glabrous shrub, of Bandia-like habit. (B. M. 
7367.) 

L. tetraloba (four-lobed).* ft. solitary, sessile, terminal ; calyx 

i in. long ; corolla white, minutely papillose outside, the tube 
Jin. long, the lobes Jin. long, with alternating coronal 
appendages one line long. I 24 in. to 7in. long, Jin. to ljin. 
broad, oblanceolate, cuneately narrowed to the rather acute 
base ; petioles two to nine lines long. Usagara Mountains, 1885. 
A neat little, bushy shrub. 
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UPTAHTHB. A synonym of Macrotomla (which 
tee). 

LEFTANTHU 8 . A synonym of Heteranthera 

(which see). 

LEFTARQYREIA. A synonym of Shepherdla 

(which see). 

LEPTAEBHEN A (from leptos, slender, and ctrrhen, 
male ; in allnsion to the snbnlate stamens). Ord. Saxi- 
frage*. A monotypio genus. The species, L. amplexi- 
folia (Syn. L. pyrolifolia ), is a haray ; perennial nerb, 
with the habit of Pyrola , and having small, white 
flowers and stem-sheathing petioles. It has been intro- 
duced from North America, bat is not of much horti- 
cultural value. 

LEFTOBALANUS. A synonym of Moqullea 

(which tee). 

LEPTOC ALLIS. Included under Ipomoea (which 

tee). 

LBPTOCARFU 8 . A synonym of Tamonea (which 
tee). 

LEPTOCERA 8 . Included under Caladenia (which 
tee). 

LEPTOCODON (from l eptot, slender, and kodon , a 
bell ; in allusion to the shape of the flowers). Ord. 
Campanulacese. A monotypio genus, tho species being a 
slender, glabrous, greenhouse, perennial twiner, formerly 
included under Campannmsea (which tee). 

Ia. gracilis (slender). The correct name of Campanumcea 
gracilis. 

I 1 EFTOGLOTTX 8 . Included under Schrankia 
(which tee). 

LEPTOGYNE. Included under Flnchea (which 

see). 

LEPTOSPERMUM. Including Olaphyria and Peri- 
calymna. To the species described on p. 252, Vol. II., 
the following should be added : 

L. Annas (Mrs. Anna Schadenberg^s). Jl. white, with red 
stamens, small, axillary and terminal, solitary or two or 
three together. 1. lanceolate, iin. to Jin. long, ascending. 
Branches slender, ascending. Mindanao, 1885. (R. G. 1184.) 

L. baocatnm (berried). A. white ; calyx glabrous, the teeth 
coloured and pubescent. June, /r., capsule baccate. Summer. 
1. linear-lanceolate, pungent, one-uerved, three-nerved at base. 
Branchlets hairy. Australia, 1790. 

Ia. grandifloram (large-flowered). A name applied to forms 
of L. Jlavescens and L. scoparium. 

Ia. Jnnipcrinnm (Juniper-like). A form of L. scoparium. 

Ia. pnbcaoens (downy). The correct name of L. lanigerum. 

IaEFTOST ACHY A (of Mitchell). A synonym of 
Phxyma (which see). 

LEPTOSTELMA. Included under Erigeron 

(which tee). 

LEPTOBTEMMA. A synonym of Dlschldia 

(which see). 

LBFTOSTXGMA. A synonym of Nertera (which 
see). 

LEPTOSYNE. To the species described on p. 252, 
Vol. II., the following should De added : 

Ia. Douglasil (Douglas’s). Jl. -heads, rays iin. or more in length ; 
peduncles long, scape-like, one-headed. 1. once to thrice parted 
into nearly filiform divisions ; all but the lowest alternate. 
h. 9in. to lain. California. 

L. glgantea (gigantic). Jl. -heads resembling small Sunflowers. 
1. finely divided. Stem soft-wooded, 2ft. to 8ft high. Cali- 
fornia, 1895. Half-hardy. (R. G. 1895, f. 111-12.) 

L. Stillman! (Stillman's). Jl. -heads, ring of the disk florets 
beardless ; achenes somewhat obovate, quite smooth and naked 
on the liack, l>ecoming papillose or tubercled on the inner 
face; peduncles scape-like, one-headed. 1.. all but the lowest 
alternate; lobes linear, Ain. broad. California, 1873. A low 
annual. (R. G. 1897, p. 612, f. 83.) 

LBSCKENAULTTA. To the species described on 
p. 253, Vol. II., the following should do added : 

Ia. bloolor major (two-coloured, greater). * A blue-flowered, 
garden variety. 1884. (Gn. 1884, p. 468.) 

L. formosa major (greater) * Jl. dark orange-red, numerous, 
pendulous; peduncles Jin. long. /. closely set, linear. 1886. 
A free-flowering shrub. (R. hT 1886, p. 468.) 


LESPEDE2EA. Including Oxyramphis. To the 
species described on p. 253, Vol. II., the following should 
be added : 

L. bloolor flore-albo (white-flowered).* A white-flowered 
variety. 1893. 

L. Dolavayl (Delavay’s).* Jl. deep violet, passing into purplish- 
black. disposed in a large, terminal panicle. 1. trifoliolate ; 
leaflets elliptic, obtuse, green above, silvery beneath, h. 3ft. 
to 6ft. Yunnan, China, 1890. A hardy perennial, of bushy 
habit (R. H. 1890, p. 225, f. 70.) 

L. erlooarpa (woolly-fruited). Jl. deep purplish-red, |in. to 
iin. long: racemes copious, many-flowerea, 2usu to 4in. long; 
calyx (and pods) silky-hairy. July. L, leaflets obovate-cuneate, 

i in. to lin. long, thinly grey-caneecent beneath, h. 3ft to 
ft Temperate Himalayas, Ac., 1819. An erect half-hardy 
shrub. Syn. Oxyramphis macrostyla (B. R. xxxiL, t 28). 

L. moorooarpa (large-fruited).* Jl. purple, small, numerous, 
disposed in racemes, produced during several months. L tri- 
foliolate. North China, 1883. A hardy, ornamental shrub. 

L. trlgonoolada (triangular-branched). JL pale yellow or 
whitian, disposed in terminal panicles. September. 1. elon- 
gated, glabrous, coriaceous. Stems and branches triangular. 
Gorges of Hee -chan-men, China, 1890. A curious and 
remarkable, hardy perennial. 

L. capillipes , L. hirteUa. L. eriocarpa polyantha , and L. yunna- 
nensis , described in R. H. 1890, pp. 226-7, are probably not yet 
in cultivation. 

LESSEE, BROAD - BORDERED YELLOW 

UNDERWING. See Tryphnna. 

LE88ER CELANDINE. See Ranunculus 

Ficarla. 

LE88ER 8FEARWORT. See Ranunculus 

Flammula. 

LESSER YELLOW UNDERWING. See Try- 
phmub 

LETTSOMIA (named in honour of J. C. Lettsom, 
a British physician and naturalist). Ord. Convolvulaceae. 
A genus embracing upwards of thirty species of climbing, 
more or less hairy, stove shrubs, natives of Eastern Asia 
and tropical Africa. Corolla tubular-funnel-shaped ; 

stamens includod or exserted : cymes axillary, pedun- 
culate, densely corymboso or capitate, bractoate. Leaves 
alternate, undivided, ofton rounded or cordate at base. 
Only one species calls for mention here — that described in 
Vol. I. as Argyreia capitata. For culture, tee Argyreia. 

LETTSOMIA (of Ruiz and Pavon). Included under 
Fresiera (which see). 

LETTUCE. On hot, dry soils, where Lettuces are 
so liable to “bolt” during the summer, without forming 
hearts, it is a good plan to sow the soed thinly in drills, 
and tnin out tho plants to proper distances apart as 
soon as they are large enough to handle, at the same 
time keeping them well watered. By this means no 
check is given, as in the case of transplanted Lettuces, 
and they quickly form good, tender hearts. In many 
gardens it is almost impossible to get good Lettuces in 
not, dry weather witnout adopting this method of 
sowing the seed, and not transplanting. 

Sorts. To the varieties named in Vol. II., the following 
may be added as especially good. 

Cabbage Lettuces. "Daniels’ Continuity, heads medium, 
solid, leaves thick and edged with red, very crisp and tender ; 
withstands hot weather better than any other variety. 
"Golden Yellow, heads large, solid, crisp, and of good flavour; 
an excellent variety for summer use. Perfect Gem, heads 
medium, solid, tender, and fine flavour; a good, dark green 
variety, withstanding drought well. 

Cos Lettuces. "Champion White, heads very large, whitish- 
green, Arm, and sweet ; a very good summer variety. 
"Leviathan, a larger and improved form of the old Brown or 
Bath Cos; "London White, heads large, quickly developed, 
firm, and of good flavour ; much esteemed by market growers. 

LETTUCE AFHI8 ( Siphonophora lactuae). See 
Lettuce— Insects, Vol. II. 

LETTUCE MILDEW ( Peronospora ganglionifarmit). 
Little can be added of practical value to the information 
contained in Vol. II. Though the name above adopted is 
the one generally applied to tho disease, yet tho fungus 
is not restricted to tho Lottuco, but is found upon 
Cinerarias, Sonchus, Artichokes, &c. Whole houses of 
Lettuce are sometimos affected by the disease in winter, 
and when this is the case care should be taken not to 
utilise such structures another season for a similar crop. 
A more recent scientific name for the Lettuoe Mildew is 
Premia l actucse. 
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LETTUCE, WATER. See Fistia Stratiotea. 
LB TT(! A P Bffnaflg. Syns. Conocarpus (of Adanson), 
Protea (of Linnceus). To the speoiea described on p. 255, 
Vol. II., the following shonld be added : 

L. plnmosnm (plume-like). Jl. yellow, in sessile heads ; 
males 4 in. long ; females as large as a small Apple, sub-globose. 
July. L sessile, linear-lanceolate, obtuse, narrowed at base, 
twisted, jin. to lin. long. Branches fastigiate. h. 4ft. 1774. 

LEUCADENDROH (of Linnaeus). A synonym of 
Protea (which see). 

LEUCENA OLAUCA. The correct name of 
Aoada glauca (which see). 

LEUCARXA UNIPUNCTA. See Army Worm. 
LEUCANTHEXUX. Included under Chrysanthe- 
mum (which see). 

LEUCERIA (from leulceres, white ; some species are 
clothed with white wool). Syn. Leucheria. Including 
Chabrma and Lasiorrhitta. Ord. Composites. A genus 
embracing about twenty -five species of greenhouse, 
annual or perennial herbs, allied to Chaptalia, natives 
of extra-tropical South America or the Andes. Flower- 
heads purple, pink, blue, or white, homogamous. Leaves 
sometimes all radical, sometimes alternate on the stems, 
entire, incised, or p innately dissected. L. runcinata is 
the only species calling for description here. For culture, 
see Annuals. 

Ifc mnoinata (runcinnte). Jl. -heads white, fragrant, often 
changing to pink. June. 1. oblong, sessile, sub-amplexicaul, 
more or less deeply pinnatifid, the segments rather distant. 
Flowering branches somewhat paniculate. Stems weak, 1ft. 
to 14ft. high. Andes, 1844. Syns. Chabrasa rosea , C. runcinata 
(B. M. 4116), Lasiorrhiza rosea, L. runcinata. 

LEUCHERIA. See Lencerla. 



Fio. 515. Leuchtenbf.uoia principis. 


LEUCHTENBERGIA. This genus affords one of 
the most remarkable instances of plant mimicry that occur 
in the Cactus order. Remove the flower from L. principis , 
and very few people indeed would think of calling it a 
Cactus, but would probably consider it a short-leaved 
Yucca. In habit, in form, in leaf, and in texture, it more 
resembles a Yucca or an Agave than anything else, and 
until it flowered it was considered such by the Kew 
authorities. The leaves, or rather tubercles, are sometimes 
longer and slenderer than in Fig. 515. The nearest 
approach to this plant is Mammillaria longimamma , 
in which the tubercles are lin. or more long, finger- 


Lenchtenbergia— continued. 
shaped, and crowned with a few hair-like spines. But the 
Leuchtenbergia bears its flowers on . the ends of the 
tubercles, and not from the axils, as in all others. This 
peculiarity leads one to infer that tubercles are modified 
branches, the spines representing the leaves. Some species 
of Mammillana and Echinocactus develop young plants 
from the tops of their tubercles ; and this also points to 
the probability that the latter are brandies. In 
Leuchtenbergia , the tubercles fall away as the plant 
increases in height, leaving a bare, woody stem similar 
to that of a Yucca. 

The Leuchtenbergia has always been difficult to keep in 
health. It thrives best when kept in a warm, sunny 
house during winter, and in an exposed, airy, warm 
position under a frame during summer. It may be watered 
regularly whilst growing — that is, from April to September 
— and kept quite dry all winter. The soil should be well- 
drained loam, and the roots Bhonld have plenty of room. 
A specimen may be seen in the Kew Collection. 

Propagation may be effected from seeds, or by 
removing the head from an old plant, putting the former 
in sand, and placing it under a bell glass to root, 
watering it only about once a week till roots are 
formed. The old stem should be kept dry for about 
two months, and then watered and placed in a sunny, 
moist position, where it can be syringed once a day. 
A shelf in a stove is the best position for it. Here it 
will form young buds in the axils of the withered 
tubercles, and on the edges of the persistent parts of 
the tubercles themselves. They first appear in the form 
of tiny tufts of yellowish down, and gradually develop 
till the first leaf-like tubercle appears. When large 
enough, the buds may be removed and planted in small 
pots to root. If an old plant is dealt with in this way 
in April, a batch of young ones should be developed 
and rooted by October. Grafting does not appear to have 
ever been tried for this plant. When sick, the plant 
shonld be carefully washed, and all decayed parts cut 
away ; it may then be planted in very sandy loam, and 
kept under a bell glass till rooted. 

LEUCOCEPHALA. A synonym of Eriocaulon 

(which see). 

LEUCOCORYHE. To the species described on 
p. 256, Vol. II., the following should be added : 

T. pnrpnrea (purple). Jl. lavender and crimson-maroon, two to 
eight produced on each scape. 1. Grass-like, as in other species. 
Chili, 1894. Hardy. 

LEUCOHYLE. A synonym of Trichofellia (which 
see). 

LEUCOIUM. J. G. Baker includes Acis (which see) 
under this genus. Perianth broadly campanulate ; tube 
none ; segments uniform, ovate or oblong, connate towards 
the base ; stamens epigynous : filaments filiform, shorter 
than the basifixed anthers. Though nominally hardy, yet 
all the species are not good outdoor subjects. L. tricho- 
phylhtm, for instance, does best when inserted in pots in 
a greenhouse, or else in a cold frame, using a very sandy 
compost. For the rockery, L. autumnale is better suited 
than for the border, and this also should be planted in a 
sandy compost. 

To the species described on p. 257, Vol. II., the following 
should be added : 

L. earpathicnm (Carpathian). A form of L. vemum. 

L. hyemale (wintry).* JL, perianth white, the segments oblong, 
imbricated, 4in. long, tinged gTeen at back, the three inner 
shorter and more obtuse than the outer ; peduncle slender, 
erect, one- or two-flowered. Spring. 1. two to four, con- 
temporary with the flowers, narrow-linear, 6in. to 12in. long. 
Bulb brown-tunicated. Maritime Alps. (B. M. 6711 ; FI. 
Ment. 21.) Syns. L. niccsense, Acis hyemalis. 

L. nicmense (Nicean). A synonym of L. hyemale. 

L. Dnlohellnm* is the correct name of L. Uemandezii, which is 
accorded specific rank by Baker; it differs from L. csstivum 
in its smaller flowers (produced a fortnight earlier) and narrower 
leaves. 

I,, rosenm (rosy). JL usually solitary ; perianth limb rose-red, 
tin. long ; segments oblanceolate ; peduncle slender, Son. to 4in. 
long. September and October. 1. filiform, produced after the 
flower. Bulb lin. to 4in. in diameter. Corsica, 1820. Syn. 
Acis rosea (G. B. F. G., t. 297). 

L. r. longifolinm (long-leaved). (L larger. 1. longer. Plant 
more floriferous. 1886. 
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L (Tangier). JL white, five or six in an umbel 

at the top of a strong scape 1ft. to lift high ; spathe valves 
two. Spring. 1. narrow-linear, 1ft. long, appearing with the 
flowers. Marocco. Allied to L. trichophyllum. 

L trichophyllum (hairy-leaved). JL white, slightly tinged 
with rose at the base of the segments; scape oin. to lSn. 
high, two- to four-flowered. April l. about three, filiform, 
about as long as, and produced with, the scape. Spain, 
Marocco, Ac., 1820. (B. B. 544.) Syn. Jets trichophylla. The 
form yrandijlora has larger flowers than the type. 

L, vernnm carpathloum (Carpathian).* In this form the 
perianth segments are tipped with yellow instead of green ; 
the flowers are very sweetly scented. 1895. (B. M. 1993, under 
name of L . earpaihieum.) 

LEU COPHJB A SURINAMEESX8. See Cook- 
ro&ohes. 

LSUCOPUI LLUK (from leukos, light or white, 
and phyllon, a leaf). Ord. Scrophulariness. A small 
genus (tnree species) of low, much -branched, greenhouse 
shrubs, densely scurfy- tom entose with usually silvery - 
white wool, natives of Mexico and its Northern borders. 
Flowers showy, on short, bractless, axillary peduncles ; 
corolla violet-purple, with a broad tube and five rounded, 
spreading lobes. Leaves small, obovate or roundish, 
shortly petiolate. L. tezanum, the only species introduced, 
will probably thrive in any fairly good soil, and may be 
increased by cuttings. 

L. texannm (Texan). JL, corolla almost campanulate, the 
limb lin. across, delicately and softly villous within. Spring 
and early summer. L tomentose, obovate, Ain. or more in 
length, almost sessile, A. 2ft. to 8ft. Southern borders of 
Texas, 1890. (G. A F. iii., p. 488, f. 63.) 

LEUCOPHTTA. Included under Caloeephalufl 

(which eee). 

LEUCOPSIDIUM (from Leuconsis, an allied genus, 
and eidos , resemblance). Syn. Keerlia (of De Candolle). 
Ord. Composite. A small genus (three species) of hardy 
or half-hardy, many-stemmed, annual or biennial herbs, 
natives of the Mexican region, and properly 
classed under the name Aphanostephus ; they 
are closely allied to Myriactis. Flower-heads 
mediocre or rather large, solitary at the tips 
of the branches, heterogamons ; ray florets 
varying from -white to violet-purple ; disk 
yellow ; involucre hemispherical ; receptacle 
convex or almost conicaL naked. The 
following should be treated as half-hardy 
annualB. See Annuals. 

L. arkansannm (Arkansas). Jl. -heads having 
rays 4in. long. Summer and autumn. 1. varying 
from oblong-spathulate to broadly lanceolate, 
the lower ones often toothed or sinuate-lobed. 
h. 1ft, to 2ft. Arkansas, Ac., 1838. 

L. rftmn aliMimnm (much-branched). Jl.-htads 
about lin. across, on slender peduncles; ray 
florets violet-blue. 1.. upper ones linear or 
lanceolate, entire or few-toothed; lower ones 
laciniate-pinnatifid or incised, A. 4in. to 12in. 

Texas. A very compact, carpet-like subject 

LEUCOPTERA LABURNELLA. 

See Laburnum Moth. 

LEUCORHAPHIS. A synonym of 
BriUantalsia (which see). 

LEUCOSTEMMA. Included under 
Hellchrysnm (which see). 

LEUCOTHOfi. One or two species 
formerly included hereunder are now referred 

to Agarlsta, Agaurla, and Pleris. 

LEWISIA. This genus, which differs 
from Calandrinia in the capsule dehiscing 
from the base to the apex (and not in the 
opposite direction, as in the latter genus), 
now embtaces three species. To that 
described on p. 259, Yol. II., the following 
should be added : 

la. Tweedyl (Tweedy ’a). JL flesh -pink, with a 
bronzy sheen, 2in. to 3in. across ; peduncles 
rather longer than the leaves, one- or two- 
flowered. August and September. 1. many, all 
radical, 2in. to 34in. long (including the short, 
winged petiole), broadly ovate or obovate, ob- 
tuse. North-western United States, 1899. A gla- 
brous, tufted, steinless perennial. (B. M. 7633.) 


LBXAR8A. A synonym of Myrodia (which see). 

LIABUM. To the species described on p. 259, 
Vol. II., the following should be added : 

L. Maronl (Maron’s). Jl. -heads pale yellow, radiate, corym- 
bose, on long peduncles. 1. petiolate, triangular-hastate, 
distantly toothed, 4in. to 5in. long, 3in. to 4in. broad, A. about 
2ft. Brazil, 1887. A greenhouse or half-hardy, white- tomentose 
perennial. Syn. Andromachia Maroni. 

LXATRX8. Syn. Psilosanthus. These are all useful 
plants, as the species will thrive where little else will 
succeed. All are excellent Bee plants. To the species 
and varieties described on pp. 259-60, Yol. II., the follow- 
ing should be added : 

L. cylindraoea (cylindrical). Jl.-heads pink, few or several, 
cylindrical, lin. or less in length, witn a turbinate base ; 
bracts all appressed. September, h. 1ft. 1811. 

L. pumilA (dwarf). A synonym of L. spicala montana. 

L splcata montana (mountain-loving).* jl -heads large ; spike 

S roportionally short. 1. broader than in the type. A. lOin. 
» 20in. Syns. L. pumiia , L. spioata (S. B. F. G., t. 49). 

UBANOTI8. Included under Soneli (which see). 
UBA2TUS. A synonym of Bonwellia (which see). 

UBERTBLLA ULCBRATA. See Fiffs-Poats. 

UBERTIA. To the species described on p. 260, 
Yol. II., the following should be added : 

L ftxurea (blue). A garden synonym of Orthosanthus multijlorus. 
H. cserulesoens (bluish). Jl. pale blue ; inflorescence 4in. to 
6in. long, consisting of very numerous many-flowered umbels. 
1. linear, rigid, green, 1ft or more in length. Stem 1ft to 2ft. 
long, bearing two to four reduced leaves. Chili, 1873. 

L. tricolor (three-coloured). Jl. snow-white, mediocre ; panicle 
rather few-flowered ; branches dichotomous, two- or throe- 
flowered. fr. orange coloured. 1. Grass-like, green, whitish- 
green, and red, coriaceous, acuminate. New Zealand, 1863. 
Plant highly glabrous, tufted. 

UBERTIA (of Dumortier). A synonym of Funkia 
(which see). 


Fio. 516. Licuala Jf.anencf.yi. 
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LIBOCEDRU8. To the species described on p. 261, 
Vol. II., the following should be added : 

L. Bldwllli (Bidwill’s). Young leaves and branches similar to 
those of L. Doniana. but not so broad ; old branches having 
fastigiate, four-angled twigs ^in. in diameter. New Zealand. 
Conservatory species. 

v L deourrens aureo-variegata (golden-variegated). A 
variety with persistently golden-variegated leaves. 1896. 

LICU ALA. Flowers usually small, scattered, her- 
maphrodite ; spadices interfoliolar, sheathed by tubular, 
coriaceous, persistent spathes. Fruit small. To the 
species described on p. 262, Yol. II., the following 
should be added: 

L. Jeanenceyi (Jeanencey’s).* I fan-shaped, vh ft to the base 
into seven or eight divisions, which are squared at the apex, 
but notched with bifid division. New Caledonia, 1898. A 
handsome Palm, clothed to the base with leaves. See Fig. 616, 
for which we are indebted to Messrs. W. H. and L. Collingridge. 
L Klxitenima (Kirsten’s).* This is described as “a pretty 
Palm, with deeply-cut leaves." Madagascar, 1895. 

L. Muelleril (Mueller’s), ft. crimson, in large, straggling 
panicles. 1. closed all round so as to appear peltate, plicate, 
divided to more than half their length into truncate lobes 
obtusely toothed and jagged and 2in. to 3in. broad at the end, 
the whole leaf forming a flat, stiff, shield-like disk 6£ft. across. 
h. 30ft. Queensland. Syn. Livistona Ramsayi . 

L splnoia (spiny). The correct name of L. horrida. 

L triphylla (three-leaved). fl. t spadix 1ft. long, slender, with 
a few branches. 1. few, flabelliform, three- to nine-parted; 
segments 8in. to lOin. long, broadly crenate ; petioles 2it. long, 
leas than tin. broad, sparingly armed with small spines. Stem 
only 3in. to 4in. high. Malaya. 

L Veltohli (Veitch’s). fl. rather distant, iin. long; spadix 
14in. long, slender, with six or eight branches. 1. nearly 2ft. 
across, sub-orbicular, cuneate in the lower third, convex, 
bright green, regularly plicate in slightly curved lines, the 
margins shortly cut into bifid tips iin. to §in. long ; petioles 
armed with stout prickles. Stem very short (at seven years 
old). Borneo. 1883. (B. M. 7053.) 

L. atnplifrom is in cultivation at Kew. 

LIDBECXIA (commemorative of Eric Gustavius 
Lidbeck, formerly Professor of Botany at Lund, Sweden). 
Syn. Lancisia (of Lamarck). Ord. Composites. A small 
enus (three species) of greenhouse under-shrubs or half- 
erbaceous plants, .natives of South Africa and South 
America. Flower-heads mediocre, long-pedunculate at 
the tips of the branches ; rays white, in one series ; disk 
yellow ; receptacle flattish ; involucre in two or three 
series. Leaves alternate, often rather broad, incised or 
pinnatifid. The two species introduced thrive in a compost 
of peat and loam, with the admixture of some charcoal 
ana silver-sand. Propagation mav be effected by cuttings, 
inserted in sandy peat, under a hand-glass. 

L lobata Qobed). fl. -heads smaller than in L. peel inala. 
May. 1. petiolate, sub-palmately three- to five-lobea, dotted, 
villous; lobes mucronale; petioles iin. to lin. long, about 
equalling the blade, h. 1ft. to 2ft. South Africa, 1800. Plant 
clothed with long, silky hairs. Syn. Cotula quinqveloba. 

L poctlnata (comb-like), fl. -heads like those of the Oxeve 
Daisy ; peduncles lin. to 3in. long. May and June. 1. sub- 
sessile, oblong, pinnatifid, lin. to l£m. long, glaucous beneath ; 
lobes three to five on each side, broadly linear, the lower 
smaller. Branches rod-like, leafy. A. 2ft. to 3ft. South 
Africa, 1774. Plant sparingly pubescent or glabrous. 

LIEVENA. A synonym of Quesnelia (which see). 

lifting. A very important operation, especially 
with fruit-bearing trees which are growing rampantly 
and bearing little or no fruit, and also with trees that 
are in bad health through the roots having entered poor 
or injurious subsoils. With other troes and shrubs, 
Lifting is generally to transport trees from one position 
to another as more suitable for them. Whatever class of 
tree it is intended to lift, it is necessary to commence 
the operation by digging a trench sufficiently far away 
from the trunk as to not unduly injure the principal 
roots. After having dug a deep trench all round the 
tree, the soil is gradually worked out with a steel fork, 
bruising the roots as little as possible, and working out 
the soil from underneath the troe until it is seen that 
all roots are free, and tho tree able to be lifted right 
out. Before replanting, all badly -bruised or jagged roots 
should be cut back, and the tree then planted with 
as little delay as possible, giving the roots a good 
soaking of water to settle the soil about them. The 
Lifting of Vines requires more care. The best plan is to 
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Lifting — continued . 

begin at one end of the Vine border, and carefully 
remove all soil. As the roots become free of soil 
they ought to be drawn back out of the way and 
wrapped in wet mats, which must not be allowed to 
become dry. When a new border is made, the roots can 
be spread out in the new compost and woll watered when 
the operation is completed. The l>C8t time to lift 
trees and shrubs generally is the end of October, and 
for Vines just before the foliago falls, shading the Vines 
and syringing them daily once or twice to preserve tho 
leaves. If they can be retained fresh, they will 
materially assist the Vines to make new roots in the 
fresh border. See also 'Transplanting. 

LIGHTFOOTIA. L. tenella is the correct name of 
L. ciliata. 

LIGHTFOOTIA (of Schreber). A synonym of 
Hondeletia (which see). 

LIGNEOUS. Woody. 

LIGULAHIA includes Erythrocheete , flic correct 
name of E. palmatijida being L. japonica. To the species 
described on p. 263, Vol. II., the following should be 
added : 

L Hodgsoni (Hodgson’s). Jt. -heads deep bright yellow, 24111 . 
across; involucre turbinate. July. /., radical ones long- 
petiolate, large, cordate or roundish, repandly lobed, serrate- 
toothed; cauline ones gradually reduced to bracts. Stem 
thick, succulent, 3ft or more in height. Japan, 1863. (B. M. 
5417.) 

LIGU8THINA. Included under Seringa (which 
see), the correct name of L. amurensis being S. japonica. 

LIGU8TBUM. To the species, &c., described on 
pp. 263 - 4 , Vol. II., the following should bo added : 

L braohystaohynm (short-spiked). A synonym L. Qttihoui. 
L coriaoeum (leathery), fl. white, with a yellowish tinge, in 
globose, terminal and lateral clusters or heads on a panicle 
Sin. to 4in. long. Juno. 1. 2in. to 2£in. long, orbicular or 
orbicular-ovate, with a narrow, reddish-purple border; petioles 
short aifd stout. A. 3ft. to 6ft. Japan, 18o0. A rigid, closely- 
branched, half-hardy, evorgreen shrub. (B. M. 7519 ; F. & )\ 
1876, t. 65; R. H. 1874, p. 418, f. 56.) Syn. L. lucidum 
eoriaesum. 

L laponioum Alivoni (Alivon's).* /. ovate-lanceolate, acu- 
minate, entire, narrowed at base, wavv-margined, dark green, 
shining, irregularly variegated pale yellowish. 1886. A robust, 
garden variety. 

L lucidum coriaoeum is synonymous with L. coriacum. 

L L tricolor (three-coloured). L prettily marked with yellow, 
pink when young, but not so hardy as the type. 

L L Trlomphe de Bordeaux. 1. rich glossy green. Habit 
branching. Other forms are Alivoni and sinenss. 

L, medium (intermediate), fl. white, small, disposed in ter- 
minal panicles. 1. broadly lanceolate, acute. Japau, 1891. A 
hardy shrub or small tree. 

L nepaleuse (Nepal). The correct name of L. spuxUum. 

L ov Allfolium lnstabile (unstable). 1. alternate, opposite, 
or in whorls of three. 1878. 

L. Roxburgh!! (Roxburgh’s). A synonym of L. japtmicum. 

L. sinense nunum (dwarf).* fl. small, odorous, in abundant 
bunches. 1. closely set, ovate, undulated. 1875. A dwarf, 
much-branched, compact form. 

L strongylophyllum (Strongylus-leaved). fl. white, in rather 
loose panicles. /. orbicular or obovate, ±in. to lin., almost 
glabrous. China. An evergreen shrub or small tree. 

L. Walker! (Walker’s), fl. disposed in a large, compound, 
minutely pubescent panicle; corolla tube hardly as long as 
the calyx. 1. elliptic, acuminate, with slender, irregular 
nerves. Ceylon, Neilgherries, Ac. (up to 5000ft. elevation), 
1898. (G. C. 1898, ii., p. 282, f. 82.) 

LILIAGO. Included under Anthericum (which 
see). 

LILIASTRUM. A synonym of Paradisia (which 

see). 

LIIalUM. Including Marta gon and Notholirion. 
Comparatively few new species of Lilium have to be 
recorded since the issue of the work proper. Those, 
however, which have been introduced are most desirable 
additions to the lists of hardy herbaceous subjects. In 
L. Grayi the gardener has a remarkably fine species 
allied to the L. canadense section, and like them, 
requiring for its successful culture a moist, peaty soil. 
No less desirable is L. rubellum (Fig. 520), lovely as 
to colour and sweet as to flower. This latter is best 
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is thought to be induced l>y the bulbs being shipped 
from Japan at the wrong season— during the sultry, 
moist weather incidental to the summer of that country — 
instead of in autumn (October), when the soil is dry, 
and the bulbs are properly matured. From this it would 
seem that the remedy lay rather with the exporter than 
with the grower, who maybe is anxious to get the bulbs 
on the market irrespective of season. Again, the conditions 
under which the bulbs are shipped to this country are those 
conducive to the spread of tne disease, by causing them 
to “sweat.” 

If, as waB suggested some time back in the “ Gardeners' 
Chronicle,” a method of cold storage were adopted, the 
disease now so fatal might be reduced to a minimum. 
Being, however, a wound-fungus, the disease is readily 
contracted, as it has been conclusively shown that it lives 
as a saprophyte in the soil. Bulbs affected with the 
disease show signs of discoloration, which gradually 
spreads until they become absolutely rotten, and then 
disclose the white mvcelium. 

In the “Kew Bulletin,” for 1897, Mr. Massee deals at 
length with this disease, and illustrates its various phases. 
He moreover suggests that as a means of prevention, 
bulbs intended for export should be first subjected to 
a 1 per cent, solution of salicylic acid for twenty 
minutes, and afterwards well dried. This would destroy 
the spores of the fungus. Further preventive measures 
consist in burning all rotton bulbs. 

The other species of fungus attacks all parts of the 
plant above the soil, and is particularly destructive to 
the flower-buds, causing them to rot. This diseaso is 
most injurious during wet, damp weather — conditions 
favourable to its development. Minute rusty spots are 
usually first noticed upon leaves and flower-buds, and 


Fio. 517. Lilium Brownii. 


grown in a light, rich soil. It is also a first-class pot- 
Lily. If species have been few, varieties have been 
particularly numorous, and the more noteworthy of these 
will be found described below. 

For general purposes the best kinds are to be found 
in L. candidum (despite the fact that this is attacked in 
some seasons by a Botrytis- form), L. croceum , L. Martagon , 
L. umbellatum and its varieties, L. pyrenaicum , 
L. Henryi, L. tigrinum and varieties, L. Broumii 
(Fig. 517), L. elegant ( Thunbergianum, Fig. 518), 
L. Hansoni, L. tpeciosu m Krmtzeri , and L. aura turn 
platyphyllum. 

For pot culture the most useful are L. longiflorum , 
L. 1. Harrisix (Bermuda or Easter Lily), L. 1. robuttum , 
L. candidum , L. auratum (Fig. 519) and its varieties, 
L. tpcciontm, L. Henryii , L. nepalente, L. tulphureum , 
L umbellatum and its varieties, L. elegant and its 
varieties, and L. ntbellum. 

A point to bear in mind in cultivating Lilies is to 
disturb them as little as possible ; this may be done by 
affording top-dressings of soil annually. If it be abso- 
lutely necessary to transplant any, care should be taken 
that this is done at the proper season — as soon as the 
stems have died down — say from late August onwards till 
October. With the species and varieties at command, 
and the method of retarding the bulbs now adopted, it 
is possible to have Lilies all the year round. Indeed, in 
tho outdoor garden, one variety or another may be had in 
flower from the end of May until October, and later in 
Borne districts and seasons. 

Pestb. Lilies, although they cannot boast an immunity 
from pests, are singularly free from them. There are, 
however, one or two species which are affected tyr fungoid 
diseases — for instance, L. auratum and L. tpeciotum are 
attacked by Hhizomi* necant, and L. candidum by a 
Botryfit-form of aclerotinia. Both diseases are very 
destructive, and call for vigorous measures. The first 


Fig. 5ia Lilium Thunbergianum. 
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T.tiinm — continued. 

these increase in size. The area over which the disease 
extends also increases, and eventually the buds decay, 
and a greyish -white mycelium is produced which darkens 
with age. In course of time the plant succumbs ; but 
this does not mean the death of the fungus, as, prior to 
this taking place, irregularly-shaped, shiny black bodies, 
known as Sclerotia , have been produced. By means of 
these the fungus is tided over the winter, as they are 
impervious to the severest weather, and only need the 
advent of spring to start the disease afresh. In this 
case all infected plants should be burned, and the 
quarters set apart for the culture of the plants should 
be changed. 



Fig. 519. Lilium auratum. 


Rats and mice are very partial to Lily bulbs, and 
especially to L. aura turn ; wnile Aphides and the Bulb- 
mite ( Rhizoglyphu* Robini ), which latter penetrates the 
scales, do considerable damage at times if undetected. 
Warm water, in which a table -spoonful of paraffin to the 
pint has been added, would probably prove of service in 
ridding the bulbs of Mite ; but the solution must be kept 
stirred. 

To the species and varieties described on pp. 2fifi-74, 
Vol. II., the following should be added : 

L Ale xandr as (Alexandra’s). A form of L. BrmcniL 
L. alpinism (alpine). A synonym of L. par mm. 

L auratnm platyphyllum (broad-leaved). • fi. richly spotted 
with brown, very large, often over 12in. wide. /. very much 
broader than in the type. 

L. a. p. virginal® (virgin- whiteX* fi. white, handed yellow, 
the petals Ixnng slightly spotted with the same colour; anthers 
dark coloured. 1882. 

L. a. rnbro-vlttatum (red-striped).* A magnificent variety, 
having a red baud in the centre of each petal. Ka*y to grow 


Lilium — continued. 

L. a. Wltteft (Witte's).* fi. pure white, unspotted, and having a 
central band of yellow, the petals sometimes tinged with pink. 
Very distinct and beautiful. 

L. boerenalB (Beer). A garden hybrid between L. cltalcedonicum 
and L. exoelmm. 1895. 

L. Biondii (Biondi’sX A scarlet-flowered, linear-leaved species, 
nearly allied to, or perhaps identical with, L. nUchuenenee. 
1896. 

L. Bolanderi (BolandeFsX* fi. one to four ; perianth purplish- 
red, dotted with blood-red on the inside, campanulate, pendent ; 
segments lanceolate. 1. whorled, bluish-green. Stem purplish. 
h. 1ft to 3ft. California, 1889. (fin. 1890, ii. 776.) Resembles 
L. Grayi in flower. 

L. Brownli (Brown’s). The correct name of the L. japonicum, 
described in Vol. II. See Fig. 517. 

L. B. Alexandra (Alexandra's), fi. pure white, more open 
than in the type, and with a longer style. Japan, 1893. (U. C. 
1893, xiv., pp. §6, 843, f. 44.) Syn. L. Ukeyuri. 

L B. Colehesteri (Colchester’s).* fi. pale yellow, fading to 
creamy-white, streaked outside with reddish-brown, very 
fragrant. Under glass this Lily comes a creamy-yellow. 

L. B. leu eanthum (white-flowered), fi., perianth having no 
tinge of red on the outside and marked with yellow inside ; 
tube less distinctly trumpet-shaped than in the typical 
Broumii. 1. broader. Western China, 1894. A distinct form. 

L* B. Vlxidulum (slightly-greenish). fi. creamy-white, tinged 
on the outside with yellowish-green, having only a faint dash 
of claret-brown. Japan, 1885. 

There are several other forms of Broumii, including Chloraxter. 

L. Bnrb anki (Luther Burbank’s), fi. clear orange-yelloWj purple 
spotted, very swreet-scented. Vigorous and free-flowenng. A 
hybrid between L. pardalinum and L. Wmthingtonianum , but 
not so recurved as to blossom as the former. 

L. oalifornlcnm (Californian), of gardens. A synonym of 
L. puberulum. 

L. oamsohatoense (Kamtschatkan). A synonym of Frit Maria 
camschatkensc. 

L. oanadense flavum (yellow), fi. soft yellow, spotted deep 
crimson. Very effective. 

t. o. rubrum (redX fi- red outside and yellow inside, spotted 
with black. 

L. oandidum. The forms a rgen Uo-ra ricya t urn and aureo- 
variegatum have variegated leaves. 

L. ohaloedonloum. Other varieties are : wacutatum , 
Heldreichii , and pyrtnaicum. 

L. ohinense (Chinese). A scarlet-flowered, linear-leaved species, 
nearly allied to L. iutchuenenee. 1896. 

L. oolumbi&num luoldum (cl ear X fi. bright golden-yellow, 
spotted with brown, agreeably scented, nodding, with recurved 
segments. 1. dark, glossy green, lanceolate or ovate, alternate, 
below and verticillate above. Stem 3ft. to 4*ft. high, green 
or greenish-purple. Bulb rather small, with narrow, sharply- 
pointed scales. California. 

L. oonoolor lutenm (yellow), fi. yellow, spotted purplish- 
red. China and Japan, 1877. 

L. oroceo-elegan* (hybrid). A hybrid between the species 
indicated in the name. 1893. 

L. dalhansonl (hybridX*' A fine hybrid between L. Martagon 
dalmaticum ana L. Hansoni. 1893. 

L. dxnrlonm [the correct spelling), lliis sjjecies is often con 
fused with L. umbellatum. 

L. ele gani Ali ce Wilson** fi- of a lemon-yellow tint. A 
beautiful, dwarf variety, but rare. 

L. e. alutaeenm Prince of Orange, fi. apricot-omnge, 
spotted with black. 1ft. 

e . Bate mannlo (Mrs. Bateman’sX fi. rich (hirk yellow, 
three to twelve to a stem. h. 4ft. Japan, 1899. 

L. e. Beauty, fi. brilliant orange, shaded red. h. 2ft. • 

L. e. bllignlatnm (biligulate). fi. bright orange, with many- 
purple spots in the middle of the segments. 

T. q, omentum (bloody), fi. of a deep blood-crimson, mottled 
and streaked with a deeper shade. 1882. One of the finest of 
the group. 

L. e* EL L. Joerg. fi- bright crimson, streaked with yellow. 
Late flowering and distinct. 

L. C. flore-pleno (double-floweredX fi- having the stamens 
transformed into petal-like organs, imparting a double 
appearance to the flower. 

L. e. Horananni (Horsmann’s).* fi. of a rich mahogany-red ; 
scarce. 

L. c* marmoratnm (marbled) and L. s. m* nnreum 

(goldenX Two of the earliest-flowering varieties. 
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L e. Orange Queen.* fi. bright orange, with dark spots, large, 
and of good substance, A. 1ft. One of the best. 

L. e. ornatum (ornate), fi. bright orange-yellow, spotted with 
black. Very early. 

L e. Othello. fi. blood-red, with orange tinge. A showy form. 

L e. robust um (robust), fi. deep orange, marked nil over 
with small spots of dark brown, large and handsome. 1882. 

L. e. splendens (splendid). An early variety. 



Fig. 52a Lilium rubkllum. 


L. e. The Sultan.* fi. deep crimson. An effective variety. 

L. e. Van Houttel (Van lloutte's). fi. of a deep crimson, 
with black spots. A. 24ft. 

Is. e. venustum s identical with L. e. armeniacum. - 

L e. f. maeranthum (large-flowered), fi. clear orange. 

L. e. Wallaeel (Wallace’s), fi. spotted with brown, usually 
solitary. Bulbs stoloniferous. A. 24ft. Japan, 1889. 

L. e. Wilsonl (Wilson’s), fi. of an Apricot colour, with yellow 
stripes, A. 2ft. A late variety. 

L. Elisabethae (Elizabeth’s). A synonym of L. Krameri. 

L. formosum (beautiful). A synonym of L. elegant. 

L. Fortunel (Fortune’s), fi. disposed in a paniculate raceme ; 
perianth orange-yellow, spotted with dark brown; segments 
unguiculate. 1. linear* drooping, A. 14ft. to 2ft. Japan, 1862. 

Is. Grayl (Gray’s).* tl. often solitary, ascending or somewhat 
nodding; perianth deep reddish -orange, spotted within, 14in. 
to 2in. long, the segments oblanceolate, abruptly acute, not 
recurved. 1. four to eight in a whorl, lanceolate, acute, not 
scabrous. Alleghany Mountains, 1888. Allied to L. canaacnte. 
(B. M. 7234 ; G. <fe F. 1888, i., p. 19, f . 4.) A splendid species. 

L. Henryl (Dr. Ilenry’s).* fi. four to twenty in a large, lax 
corymb ; perianth yellow, dotted in the lower part with 
reddish-brown, 3in. to 34in. long. 1. closely set, lanceolate, 
6in. to 8in. long. A. 5ft. to 6ft. Ichang, China, 1890. (B. M. 
7177 ; G. C. 1890, ii., f. 75 ; Gn. 1891, 830.) A handsome and 
vigorous species. 

L. Humboldtii magnlficum (magnificent).* fi. deeper in 
colour than in the type, and heavily spotted, the petals being 
tinged with purple, n. 4ft. to 5ft. Very free. 

Japonloum. Recent investigations prove that the true 
L. japonicum is a plant which goes under the name of 
L. Krameri (of Hooker). The L. japonicum described in VoL IL 
is L. Brownii. 

Is. lanctfolium (of gardens). A synonym of L. speciosum. 

L. longlflorum Gong-flowered). In addition to the form 
eximium, which is probably the finest, there are several 
others, including albo-marginatum (variegated-leaved), for- 
motanum , giganteum , Madame von Siedold, prcecox, Takesima, 
and Takesima grandifiora. Wileoni is identical with eximium. 

Is. Lowil (Low’s). * fi. corymbose or umbellate; perianth white, 
or greenish outside, speckled with claret-brown below, Sin. to 
4in. long, recurved from the middle. 1. numerous, linear, 
sessile, 2in. to 3in. long. A. 2ft. to 3ft. Binna, 1891. (B. M. 

7233; Gn. 1894, i. 953. 

Is. lnoldnrn (dear). A synonym of L. columbianum. 


Is. BCarham (hybrid).* A beautiful hybrid between L. Martaaon 
album and L. Hansoni , and having orange flowers with reddish 
spots and streaks. A. 6ft. Excellent for pots. 

Is. maiitlmnm (sea-loving). Coast Lily. fi. reddish-orange, 
with purplish spots, nodding, one to six in a corymb ; perianth 
l«Hn. to liin. long, the segments slightly revolute: peduncles 
2in. to 5in. long, ascending. July. J. scattered thinly on the 
upper part of the stem, but crowded below, occasionally 
wh led, lin. to 5in. long. Stem 14ft to 3ft. high. Cali- 
fornia. 

Is. Martagon. Of this species there are now several varieties, 
including album (white), atroea ngu ineu m (dark purple), dal - 
maticum (Dalmatian), fiore-pleno (double-flowered), and villotum 
(villous-budded). 

Is. monadelpbnm. In addition to Szovitxia num, there are 
one or two other forms, including colcJticum and Loddigeeidnuw . 

Is. nepalense ocbroleucnm (y ellowish- white), fi. golden - 
yellow. 1890. 

L. oehroleneum (yellowish-white). A garden synonym of 
L. svlphureum. 

L. oxypetalnm. The correct name is Fritillaria oxj/peiala. 

Is. pardalinnm Johnsoni (Johnson’s). This is more 
intense as to colour and taller than the type. British Columbia. 

L*li§9 lutenm (yellow), fi. Indian yellow, spotted with brown. 

L. P. MlOhatudl (Michaux). fi. crimson-scarlet, shading to 
yellow, spotted with a deeper colour. A. 4ft. Late-flowering. 

L. p. p until nm (dwarf). A garden hybrid between L. 
pardannum and L. parvum. 1889. 

Is. p. War el (Ware’s^ fi. varying from lemon to orange-yellow, 
unspotted, smaller than in the type. 1. shorter and more 
cordate. Lower California, 1886. 

L. Parkmannl (Parkmann’s).* A beautiful hybrid between 
L. ttpccimum and L. auratum. 1865. - 

L. parvum (small). ’Phis is now regarded as a species, and 
not as a variety of L. canadcnte. Syn. L. alpimtm. 

Is. prlmnllnnm (Primrose-yellow), fi. about three in a corymb 
or uraluM, on long pedicels ; perianth pale yellow, unspotted, 
5in to 6in. long, funnel-shaped, the segments revolute in the 
upper half. 1. lanceolate, 3in. to 4in. long. Stem 3ft. to 4ft. 
high, erect. Shan States, Binna, 1892. Greenhouse or half- 
hardy. (B. M. 7227.) 

Is. pnbeniliim (puberulousX* Of Torrey and Duchr. fi. bright 
orange-red, thickly spotted, from six ta ten in ^ large 
panicle; segments strongly rettexed. Summer. 1. in large 
whorls. A. 3ft. to 4ft. California. This species has close 
affinity to L. Humboldtii, from which it chiefly differs in 
having the stem and under-surface of the leaves puberulous. 
A stately species. Syn. L. californicum (of gardens). 

Is. pnbeniliim (of gardens) is a synonym of L. pardalinum 
paUidifolium. 

L. rubellnm (reddish), ft. one or two, oblique ; perianth clear 
red, unspotted, about 3ln. in diameter ; segments lanceolate- 
oblong, obtuse. /. bright green, 2in. long, lanceolate. Bulb 
globular. Japan, 1898. Allied to L. japonicum. (B. M. 7634 ; 
G. C. 1898, L, p. 231.) See Fig. 520. 



Fig. 521. Lilium speciosum album. 
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L. speoloanm album (white), fi. pure white or faintly tinged 
with pink. There is a sub-variety corymbifiorum, with more 
numerous flowers. See Fig. 521. 

L. 8. a. Krtttserl (Kraetzer's).* fi, pure white. One of the 
flnest Lilies in cultivation. 

L. tk Melpomene (Melpomene).* fi. rich, bright crimson, 8in. 
across, the perianth segments margined with white, richly 
spotted. 1. very broad. 1882. 

L. a. rnbram (red). /. of a beautiful rose-colour, washed with 
carmine and with purple spots. 

L. SUlpbnrenm (sulphur-coloured), fi. fragrant, pendent, on 
long pedicels; perianth pole sulphur-yellow, suffused with 
claret-colour outside, 7in. to 8in. long, recurved in the upper 
half. 1. very numerous, 3in. to 4in. long, 4 in. broad, linear ; 
upper ones bulbiferous. Stem 6ft. to 7ft. high. Upper Birina, 
1892. Greenhouse or half-hardy. (B. M. 7257; R. H. 1895, 
p. 554, f. 173.) SYNS. L. ochrolextcum and L. Wallichianum 
* uperbum (of gardens). 

L sutohuenense (Sutchuen). A species with large, bright-red 
flowers and narrow leaves, allied to L. Maximowiczii. 1896. 
It has been erroneously called L. szechnense in gardens. 

L. axechnense. See L. sutohuenense. 

L tigrlnum Jnoandlim (pleasant), fi. cinnubar-rfed, black- 
dotted below ; filaments ana style orange ; anthers chocolate- 
red. Japan, 1876. 

L. Ukeyurl (Japanese name). A synonym of L. Brownii 
Alexandra r. 

L. umbellatum (umbellate). Under this name, of garden 
origin, are grouped a number of beautiful Lilies, frequently, but 
wrongly, classed as forms of L. dauricum. The best are : atro- 
mnguineum , erectum, fulgidum, grandi/lorum , Incomparable, 
maculatum, multifiorum, Sappho. The flowers are some shade of 
red, with spots, and are produced in June. They vary in height 
from 2ft. to 3ft., and are largely and effectively employed in 
shrubberies. 

L Walllohlamun superbnm (superb). A garden synonym 
of L. sulphureutn. 

LILT DISEASE. A popular name for the fungoid 
disease affecting Lilium carulidum. See IaiUnm — Pests. 

IallaT OF THE VAJLUSY. So far as the forcing 
of this lovely flower is concerned great advances have 
been made, owing to the introduction of what are known 
as retarded crowns. By means of these it is possible to 
have blossoms at seasons— before Christmas — that before 
were quite out of the question. Apart, too, from that, such 
crowns give finer flowers and healthy and abundant 
foliage. The treatment necessary for such crowns is 



Fiq. 522. Fortin's Lily op thr Vallkt. 


Lily of the Valley— confirmed, 
to pot them up in the ordinary way, after which they 
should be kept in a cool frame for four days, and then 
transferred to a greenhouse where a temperature of 
55deg. to 60deg. can be maintained. 

For outside culture an improved strain of Lily of the 
Valley has been introduced with larger and finer flowers 
than those previously known. The variety is known as 
Fortin’s (see Fig. 522), and the flowers are produced on 
exceptionally long stalks. 

LILT PINK. See Aphyllanthes. 

LIMATODE8 IiABHOSA. A synonym of 
Calanthe labrosa (which see). L. rosea is a synonym 
of C. rosea. 

DIME APHIS ( Pterocallis tilim). See Aphides. 

LIMIA. A synonym of Vitex (which see). 



Fig. 523. Limnantiikmum nympileoidrs. 


LIXHANTHEKUM. L. indicum (Water Snow- 
flake) is known in gardens as Villarsia Hunxboldtuina , and 
Fj. nymphseoides (Fig. 523) is also called L. peltatum. To 
the species described on p. 277, Vol. II., the following 
should be added : 

L. lacnnosnm (lake-loving), fi. white ; corolty, lobes broadly 
ovate, naked except the crest-like yellowish gland at their 
base, twice as long as the calyx lobes. Summer. 1. entire, 
roundish-cordate, lin. to 2in. broad, thickish ; petioles filiform. 
Northern United States. Syns. Villarsia oordata , V. lacutuma. 

L traohyspermum (rough-seeded). Fairy Water Lily. fi. 
white, larger and of stouter texture than those of L. lacunosum. 
June. 1. cordate, orbicular, thick, entire, or repand. North 
America. 

LIMNANTHE8. To the species described on p. 277, 
Vol. II., the following should be added : 

L. alba (white), fi. almost white or bright rose at summit, 
rather large ; calyx hairy ; peduncles slender, 4in. long. July. 
1. glabrous, pinnatifld ; segments narrow, nmcronate ; radical 
leaves tuftea. h. 6in. to 12in. 1843. 

UMHETI8. A synonym of Spartina (which see). 

LIMHOBIUM (from Itmnc, a marsh, and bios, life). 
Ord. Hydrocharidese. This is the correct name of the 
genus described on p. 77, Vol. IV., under its old name 

Trianea. 

LIMHOCHAJLI8. The following changes in nomen* 
elature may be noted : 

L emarginata (emarginate). The correct name of L. Plumieri. 

L Humboldtii (Humboldt’s). A synonym of Hydrocleys Com • 
mersonii. 

LIMHOHE8I8. A synonym of Fistla (which see). 

LIXHOFHYTOH (from limne, a marshj and phyton , 
a plant; in allusion to the positions in which the plant 
is found). Syn. Dipseudochorion. Ord. Alismacess. A 
monotypic genus. The species, L. obtusifolium (Syn. 
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Sagittaria obiusifolia ), is an orect, succulent, marsh plant, 
native of tropical Asia and Africa, with the characters of 
Alisma, but having polygamous flowers. It has been 
introduced, bat is of little horticultural value. 

UMODOBUM. Several species of Orchids formerly 
known by this name are now referred to AngTsecum, 
Bletla, C&lopogon, Cymbidlum, Cyrtopera, Eu- 
lophia, ani rnaiiii. 

LXXONTA kovophtlla. A synonym of 

Atalantia monophylla (which nee). L. Lanreola is 
identical with gkimmia Lanreola. 

LIMONIASTBTJM. L. articulatum is the correct 
name of L. monopetalum. 

LINAGBOSTIS. A synonym of Eriophorum 

(which see). 

LINANTHU8. Included under Gilia (which see). 

UN ARIA. Including Chienarrhinum (sometimes 
erroneously spelt Ctuenorrhinum). To the species and 
varieties described on pp. 278-9, Vol. II., the following 
should be added : 


L alpina rosea (pink). A pale pink form of the beautiful 
type. 

L anticarfa (southern). The flowers of this are variously 
coloured and marked. The plaut is very dwarf, and is a 
capital subject for old walls, Ac. Spain. Biennial or 
perennial. 

L. antlrrMnlfolla (Snapdragon-leaved). A garden synonym 
of L. Cavanillesii. 

L antlrrhinoldes (Snapdragon -like). A synonym of L. Cavan- 
illeeii. 

L. aparinoldee (Aparine-like). A synonym of L. heterophylla. 

L bipartite alba (white)* is a pretty, pure white form, with 
deep yellow blotches. There are also pmk (Queen of Roses) 
ana deep purple ( splendida ) varieties. 

L. Broussonetii (Broussonet’s). JL citron-yellow, orange at 
the throat, dotted with brown ; corolla as large as in L. alpina ; 
spur straight; spikes terminal, erect. Summer. /. linear or 
linear-lanceolate ; lower ones qnaternate. Spain, Ac. A pro- 
cumbent or ascending annual. SYX. L. multipunctata. 

L. B. ereota (erect). Stems erect, forming a compact tuft. 

L. Cavanillesll (Cavanilles'). * ft. bright purple, very freely 
produce<l in spikes. Summer and autumn. /. mostly ternately 
whorled, obovate, slightly petiolate. h. 6 in. to 8 in. Spain, 1897. 
Plant villous. A very pretty annual for the rockery. Syns. 
L. antirrhinyfolia (of gardens), L. antirrhinoides. 

L Cymbalaria alba (white).* A white-flowered variety of the 
type. h. 3in. ' 

L C. maxima (greatest).* fl. twice the size of the ordinary 
Ivy-leaved Snapdragon, fragrant. /. not quite so large 
highly pubescent. 1882. Syn. L. pallida. The typical species 
is commonly known as Pennyleaf or Pennywort, and also as 
Kenilworth Ivy. 

L. heterophylla splendens (splendid), jl. crimson, with a 
large, golden centre. 1888. Other similar varieties are aureo- 
purpurea and purpurea. 

L. macedonlea (Macedonian).* fl. yellow; corolla nearly lin. 
long, equalling the flexuous spur; raceme loose. 1. sparse, 
glaucescent, rather broad at base, sessile, ovate-lanceolate, 
shortly acuminate. Macedonia. Annual, woody below, (fin. 
1894, L, 948.) Though given as a distinct species by many, this 
is probably but a wide-leaved variety of L. dalmatiea. 

L marocc&na hybrids (hybrid). Jl. varying in colour from 
rose to red and from lilac to violet, the lower petal being 
usually white; spikes terminal. Branches slender, upright. 

L multipunctata (many-dotted). A synonym of L. Broun - 
sonetit. 


L. pallida (pale). A synonym of L. Cymbalaria maxima. 

L. piloaa (pilose). Jl. pale purplish-blue, with a yellow palate 
and a rather incurved spur; calyx pilose. June to September 
l. opposite anti alternate, cordately rounded or reniform, villous^ 
five- to eleven-lobed, the lobes mucronulate. Branches creeping’ 
white-hairy. Italy, Ac., 1800. p 


L. p. longloaloarata (long-spurred). In this variety the spur 
1135 "f ?) le PUrpHsh flower ia *** lon # 1X8 the tube. ( R - C*. 


L. trlornithophora carnea (flesh-coloured). A pink variety 
of the type h. lift. J 


LINDSLOfZA. To the species described on p. 280, 
VoL II., the following should be added : 

L longifolia (long-leaved). Jl. bright blue, like Forget-me- 
nots, borne in scorpioid cymes. May. 1. lanceolate, h. 2ft. to 
24 ft. 1888. This £9 probably identical with, or a variety of, 

L. spectabtiis. 

ItINDENXA. To the species described on p. 280, 
Vol. II., the following should be added : 

L vltienals (Fiji), fl., corolla cream-coloured, silky-tomentose, 
the tube very long and slender, the segments ovate-oblong, 
obtuse; anthers and pistil projecting. 1. oblong-lanceolate, 
glabrous. 4in. to 6 in. long, lin. to l^in. broad ; petioles and lower 
part of tne midrib purplish. A 3ft. to 4ft. Fiji, 1884. A highly 
ornamental shrub. 

LINOERA includes Euosmus or Evosmus. 


LXNDNERA FIBRILLOSA. A synonym of 
Faeudogaltonia Fecbuelii (which see). 

LINDSAY A. If the species of Lindsay a are more 
extensively represented in herbaria than in gardens, it is 
not on account of their deficiency in good qualities, but 
rather to the difficulties with which their importation is 
usually beset. Time after time, some of the most beautiful 
representatives of the genus have arrived in Europe, and 
to all appearances in good condition, but from some 
inexplicable cause they have just as frequently died. 
Lately, however, owing to their being differently treated, 
some of the most interesting kinds have been established 
in this country. These, when taken from the packing-cases, 
were placed in pots nearly filled 
with crooks, in which they 
were firmly held by two or 
three pieces of turfy loam. 
In this way cultivators are 
imitating their natural mode 
of growth, for this class of 
Fern is generally found with 
the creeping rhizomes running 
in and about a poor, stony 
soil, frequently drenched with 
rain, ana therefore often car- 
ried away and leaving very 
little soil to stagnate about 
the roots. All of them, too, 
revel in a humid atmosphere, 
and under cultivation do well 
if treated as Filmy Ferns ; but 
they need a higher tempera- 
ture. Several of the species 
bear considerable resemblance 
to certain Adiantums, while 
others are more like Davallias ; 
but in all instances their stalks, 
which are light-coloured, lack 
the black, polished appearance 
peculiar to those of most of the 
Maidenhair Ferns. 

Although they require an 
abundance of water at the 
roots, perfect drainage for 
Lindsayas cannot be too 
strongly insisted upon, for they 
suffer considerably xrom the 
effects of stagnant water — as 
much, in fact, as from the 
want of atmospheric humidity. 
When properly established, 
these plants should be potted 
in a mixture of two parts turfy 
loam and one part fibrous peat, 
with just a dash of sand; and 
only a little of this mixture 
should be used in each pot. 
the greater part of which should 
be filled with drainage mate- 
rials. They should then be 
either set on, or, better still, plunged in, a bed of 
sphagnum, kept close, and occasionally sprinkled over- 
head. Nearly all the species thrive fairly well under 
such treatment, although a few members of the genus, 
notably those native of New Zealand, such as L. linearis , 
L. micronhylla (see Fig. 524), and L. trichomanoides , need 
a little less heat. The majority of them, however, come 
from warmer climes— the East and the West Indies, 
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Fia. 524. Lindsay a 
MICROPHYLLA. 
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Tropical America, Ac.— where thev grow either in or on 
the margin of the woods and under the shade of large 
forest trees, close to running streams, where the atmos- 
phere is constantly humid and warm. 

Lindsayas aro usually propagated by the division of 
their crowns or of their rhizomes. We have no record 
of any of them having been raised from spores in this 
country, unless it be of L. retusa of Mettenius, which 
has been fully described as Davallia return, the name 
first given to it by Cavanilles, subsequently confirmed by 
T. Moore, and under which tho plant is also extensively 
known in European gardens. 



To the species described on pp. 280-1, Vol. II., the 
following should be added: 

L. enltrata.* This elegant species is found in the East Indies, 
Java, Ceylon, Luzon, the Philippines, and Queensland. Fronds 
are shown in Fig. 525. 

L. davallloides (Davallia-like). rhiz. short-creeping. sti. Ann. 
erect, 6in. to 12in. long, frond* formed of * a long central 
point and two or three pairs of curved branches 4in. to 8in. 
long; pinna) having their lower margin straight or slightly 
curved, and the upper one with four to six regular, rounded 
but not deep lobes, placed close together but not overlapping. 
sort uniformly disposed on the margins of the lobes. Malaya. 
Syn. Davallia Kunzeana (of gardens). ' 

L. GiUnthiaiia (Griffith’s). A synonym of L. ensifolia 



Fio. 526. Frond of Lindsaya guianknsis. 


L. gulanenais.* The general appearance of this plant partakes 
very much of the habit of a good-growing Davallia ; it is also 
very attractive on account of its lively-green colour. See 
Fig. 526. 

L> Kirktl (Kirk’s).* sti. stout, nearly upright, 1ft. to 2ft. long. 
frond s 1ft. to 2ft. long, 6in. to 9in. broad, thin, formed of 
a long unbranched point and six to nine branches on each 
side bin. to 9in. long; pinnules overlapping, much decurved 
at lose, the outer edge rounded, the upper ones notched. 
*ori abundantly disposed round the upper edge. Seychelles. 
A distinct and handsome species. 


Lindsaya — continued . 

L Leprienrli (Leprieur’s). A synonym of L. trapeziformis. 

L. Lowii (Low’s). A synonym of Acroatichum sorbifolium. 

L pentaphylla (five-leaved). A synonym of L. ensifolia. 

Is, retusa (retuse).* rhiz. close-growing, underground, sti. 
smooth, erect, crimson, lft. long, frond s elongated-triangular, 
2ft to 3ft. long, l^ft. broad, tnpinnate ; pinnules rhomboidal. 
*ori on the dilated extremities of the margins of the pinnules. 
Sumatra. An excellent Fern for hanging-baskets. Syn. 
Davallia retusa. 

L, trapeziformis. Of this species there are three varieties— 
caudata , laxa, and L’Herminieri. 

LIVE. See Measurements. 

LINEATE. Marked with fine, parallel lines, usually 
coloured. Lineolate is the diminutive of Lineate. 

LINGUIPOBM. Tongue-shaped. 

LININGS or COATINGS. Before the use of hot- 
water for heating became so general, hot-beds from strawy 1 
manure were relied upon largely to afford heat for early 
supplies of salads, Ac., and after a heavy fall of snow or 
ram the hoat of the fermenting material would fall 
considerably. In such oases the addition of a good Lining 
of fresh fermenting gave a stimulant to the falling 
temperature, and prevented a collapse of the crop growing 
on die bed. 

T,TN yTA (of Cavanilles). A synonym of Persoonla 
(which see). 

LINXIA (of Persoon). A synonym of Desfontainea 
(which see). 

LXNNEAN SYSTEM. The sexual system of botany 
introduced by Linnaeus, who divided the Vegetable 
Kingdom into twenty -four classes, mostly according to the 
number and disposition of the stamens, the last being tho 
Cryptogamia , or flowerless plants. 

LINOSPADIX (from linen ^ a thread of flax, and 
spadix, a Palm branch ; the axis of the inflorescence is 
slenderer than in most Palms). Ord. Palmer. A small 
genus (three species) of dwarf, unarmed, stove Palms, 
closely allied to Houea, natives of New Guinea. Flowers 
minute, monoecious on a simple spadix; snathes two, 
remote, marcescent. Fruit red or yellow, small, ellipsoid. 
Leaves terminal, flabelliform, and deeply bifid or pinna- 
tisect. For culture of the best-known species (described 
below), see Calamus. 

L. MicholitaU (Micholitz’). This is described as “ uninue in 
the genus in being quite stemless, the wedge-shaped leaves 
rising erect from the ground in a large tuft. They are 
upwards of 4ft. long, narrow at the base, broadening upwards, 
ending in a pair of long, acute points.” (Ridley, of Singapore, 
in G. C. 1895/ xviii., p. 262.) 1©6. 

L. Petriokiana (Petrick’s). * l. bright green, produced in rapid 
succession while the plant is in a young state ; leaflets long 
and narrow. 1899. A neat little Palm. 

LINOSPADIX (of H. Wendland). A synonym of 
Bacularla (which see). 

LINOSYEIS. Included under Aster (which see). 
L. Howardii is a synonym of BIgelovIa Howard!!. 

LINTJM. Including Cliococca. Four species aro in- 
cluded in the British Flora— L. angustifolium, L. cathar- 
ticum, L . v erenne, and L. usitatissimum. To the species, 
Ac., described on p. 282, Vol. II., the following should 
bo added : 

L. auetrlaoum album (white). A pure white variety of the 
well-known type. * 

L. CbamiMOniS is the correct name of L. Macron (of Bnt. 

Mag.). The true L. Macrasi is probably not in cultivation. 

L. grandiflorum coccinenm (scarlet).* ft. bright crimson- 
rose. h. lft. One of the finest hardy annuals. 

L. R. kermeslnum (crimson). This is a pretty variety with 
cninson flowers. 

L. DUbesoena (downy). Jl. pink, thrice as long as the calyx ; 
cymes usually compound. 1. three- to five-nerved ; lower ones 
oblong, obtuse; upper ones oblong-lanceolate, acute. Asia 
Minor. A more or less bristly-hairy, hardy annual. 

L. p. Slbthorplanum (Sibthorp’s). Jl- pink, blue, and yellow. 
Silesia, 1887. 

L. slbiricum is a form of L. perenne. 

L. sufifrutloosum (sub-shrubby). A synonym of L. salsoloidc *. 

LINYPHIA. See Spiders. 

LIP. The labcllum in Orchids ; one of the divisions 
of a labiate calyx or corolla. 
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LIFABI8. Including Gastroalottis. To the species 

described on p. 283, Vol. II., the following should be 

added : 

L bltnboronlata (two • tubercledX The correct name of 
L. Jormosana. 

L. oyllndrostaohys (cylindrical-spiked). A synonym of 
L. longipes. 

L. deourstva and L. Mom are, according to the "Index 
Kewensi8,” merely forms of L. rejlexa. 

L elegan* (elegant). Jl., sepals and petals pale greenish ; lip 
orange-red ; raceme many-flowered ; scape 1ft. to lift. high. 
1. 3in. to 8in. long, linear-lanceolate, acute. Pseudo-bulbs ovate, 
one* to three-leaved. Penang, 1886. 

L. folgens (brilliant).* Jl. of a uniform deep red: sepals, 
petals, and lip tin. to lin. long, the apex of the lip divided into 
a pair of crenulate lobes; raceme 5in. long, bearing about 
twenty-five flowers. /. linear-lanceolate, 5in. to 6in. long. 
Pseuoo-bulbs 2in. long. Philippines (?), 1889. 

, L. grossa (thick). JL yellowish-brown, many in a raceme ; 
sepals and lip ligulate. 1. broadly-ligulate, obtuse. Pseudo- 
bulbs short, stout, pyriform, two-leaved. Birina, 1883. 

L lAtlfolla (broad-leaved), jl. ochre; sepals oblong-ligulate, 
the lateral ones bent down; petals linear, reflexed; lip 
cuneate-dilated. emarginate. two-lobed, with dark ochre anterior 
margins, reddish-brown on the disk ; peduncle nearly 9in. long. 
1. solitary, cuneate-oblong-ligulate, acute, protected by a 
sheath. Java, Ac., 1885. 

L* longipes (long-footed). Jl. pale green, minute, borne in 
racemes. 1. 3in. to 6in. long. Bulbs liin. long. Tropical Asia, 
Ac. 1888. An unattractive species. Syns. L. minutijlora 
L. spathulata 

L. L pendnla (pendulous). The correct name of L. pendula. 

L. minutiflora (minute-flowered). A synonym of L. longipes. 

L spathalata (spoon-shaped). A synonym of L. longipes. 

Is. trlcallosa (having three calli). JL, sepals greenish-yellow; 
petals yellow or purple, filiform; lip rather large, yellowiah- 

E n changing to dull purple, with dark veins and two 
blackish-purple calli at base. 1. soft, cuneate-oblong. 
ido-bulbs elongated, tetragonal. Borneo, 1879. 

The following species have also been introduced : L. Botckcri, 
L. cuneilabris , L. distieha, L. elliptica, L. montana (SYN. Gastro- 
glottis montana), L. multijlora, L. nervosa, L. Prainii, L. Saunders - 
iatia, L. Strieklandiana. 

LIFOC1LS5TA (in part). A synonym of Zexmenia 
(which see). 

IbIPFIA. To the species described on p. 284, Vol. II. 
the following should be added : ’’ 

L. braoteata (bracteateX* if. dull red, subtended by violaceous 
bracts, disposed in sub-globose heads. 1. large, opposite 
ovate, acuminate, scabrous above, tomentose beneath. 1883.' 
An ornamental, free-flowering, greenhouse shrub. 

L. oanesoena (hoary X* Jl. in ovoid or at length sub- 
cylindrical heads ; corolla clear lilac, with a yellow throat • 
peduncles axillary, solitary, filiform. Summer. 1. small,’ 
spathulate-obovate, -oblong, or -lanceolate, acute. Steins 
suffruticose, rooting, sometimes filiform. South America 1664 
Syns. L. JUiformis, L. repens (of gardensX This plant is grown 
m Southern California as a substitute for lawn grass. It grows 
freely in any soil, and quickly covers the ground. 

Is. fillformls (thread-like). A synonym of L. canescens. 

L. lodAatba (violet-flowered). Jl. yellow, small, abundant, 
disposed m bunches at the tips of axillary peduncles, with 
purple bracts. Autumn. 1. opposite, lanceolate, serrulated, 
n. 4ft. to 6ft. - Mexico. (G. A F. 1896, p. 105.) 

Is. repens (creeping), of gardens. A synonym of L. canescens. 

LIQUID AMB AH. According to the “Index 
Kewensis,” L. orientalis is the correct name of 
L. imberbis. 

‘tlQUIBITA. Included under Glycyrrhlsa (which 
see), tiie correct name of L. officinalis being now 
(r. glabra. 

LIBIODENDBON . A variegated (L. t. aureo - 
marginatum), a fastigiate (L. t. Jastigiata, of gardens), a 
pyramidal (L. t. pgramidale), and an obtuse -lobed 
(L. t. obtustlobum) variety of the well-known L. tulipifera 
are now in cultivation. 

The varieties of lariodendron may bo increased by 
layering— a rather slow process of propagation, as roots 
are thrown out but sparingly. They may also be raised 
by grafting on Btocks oi the type. As the roots of 
Linodendron are not furnished with many fibres, it is 
necessary to transplant frequently in a young state, 
unless they are planted at once in the positions they are 
to occupy permanently. 


LIBIOFE. L. spicata is the correct name of 
L. graminifolia. 

LIBIOFE (of Herbert). A synonym of Elisena 
(which see). 

LIBIOFE (of Salisbury). A synonym of Belli eckea 
(which see). 

LIBIOF8I8. A synonym of Elisena (which see). 

LI8IABTKU8. L. alatus is the correct name of 
L. (Erstedii. L. exaltatus is a synonym of Eustoma 
silenifolium. A few species formerly included hereunder 
are now referred to Leianthns. I Vallisia princeps is a 
synonym of L. princeps. 

LI8SOCHILU8. To the species described on p. 286 , 
Vol. II., the following should be added : 

L arenarins (sand-loving), fl. purple, with dusky or olivaceous 
sepals and some yellow inside the spur; sepals and petals 
jin. to Jin. long ; lip broadly pandurate, fin. to liin. long ; 
racemes 4in. to 8in. long, six- to ten-flowered ; scapes 2ft. to 
34ft. high. 1. linear or lanceolate-linear, 1ft. to lift. long. 
Tropicaf Africa, 1885. 

L dUectus (beloved). Jl. rosy, with a purple lip, large ; sepals 
linear-lanceolate, accuminute, reflexed ; petals oblong, very 
broad ; lip three-lobed, the side lobes broad, the front one 
nearly square, retuse; peduncle 2ft. to 3ft. high. 1. broad. 
Rhizomes branched, hand-like. Congo, 1886. 

I*, dlspersa (scattered). A synonym of L. WakeJMdii. 

Is. giganteui (gigantic).* Jl. 24 in. to 3in. across ; sepals 
greenish, tinged with rose, turned sharply back ; petals light 
rose-purple, large, obtuse; lip light rose-purple, with some 
darker streaks and three yellow keels; scapes erect, 6ft. to 
8ft. or more in height, racemose above the middle. May. 
1. narrow-lanceolate, acute, 3ft. to 5ft. long. Tropical Africa, 
1887. A noble species. (G. C. 1888, iii., pp. 616-17 ; I. H. 1888, 
t. 53 ; W. O. A. x., t. 457.) SYN. Eulophia gigantea. 

Is. Grafel (Dr. G rate's). A synonym of L. Krebsii. (R. G. 
1899, t. 1460.) 

L. granltftous (granite-like).* Jl. golden-yellow and violet; 
sepals tin. long ; petals broadly ovate, tin. long ; lip pandurate- 
oblong, Ain. long; racemes 1ft. long, laxly many-flowered; 
scapes 4ft. high. 1. five, elongated-linear, 9in. to 15in. long. 
Tropical Africa, 1894. A handsome species. 

L Krebsii purpurata (purple). Jl. 2in. in diameter; sepals 
dark green outside, maroon-purple inside, the margins revolute ; 
petals bright yellow above, beneath pale cream-coloured faintly 
veined with red ; lip dull orange-yellow, with chocolate-purple 
side lobes, streaked with darker fines ; scape about 34ft. high. 
L thin, broadly lanceolate, acute, plicate, 1ft. long. South 
Africa, 1885. (W. O. A., vi. t. 259.) There is another variety, 
pallida. 

L. milanjianns (Mlanje). Jl., sepals purplish -brown, green at 
base, iin. long; petals rosy-carmine, with darker veins; lip 
yellow, with some dark nerves on the side lobes, deeply trilobed ; 
racemes 6in. to 9in. long, laxly many-flowered ; scapes 2ft. to 
2Aft. high. /. linear-oblong, 6in. long. Mlanje, Ac., Mozam- 
bique, 1889. (B. M. 7546.) 8YN. Eulophia bella. 

L. parvlfloras (small-floweredX Jl. pole red, six to eight to a 
scape ; upper sepal concave, clawed, reflexed, the lateral ones 
spreading; petals slightly clawed; lip almost free, auricled 
at base. December. South Africa, 1822. (B. 172.) 

L. rosens (rosyx* Jl., sepals deep velvety-brown, spathulate, 
concave, reflexed ; petals deep rose, large, oblong, apiculate, 
recurved ; lip deep rose, three-lobed, rounded, longer than the 
petals, with a golden crest on the disk, the under side and 
the spur yellow ; raceme dense, oblong ; scape 3ft. to 4ft. high. 
1. stiff, erect, broadly lanceolate, plicately veined. Sierra 
Leone, 1841. A grand species. (B. R. 1844, 12.) 

L Sandersonl (Sanderson’s)^ Jl. 2in. to 2* in. in diameter; 
sepals dirty green, edged and nerved brown ; petals pure 
white, much larger, obliquely and falcately broad-oblong ; lip 
large, the side lobes dark green, with brownish veins, the 
mid-lobe having a pale violet, purple-streaked limb, and a 
yellowish-green disk ; spike lffc. long, erect ; scape 6ft. to 7ft. 
high. June. 1. 3ft. to 4ft. long, 3in. to 4in. broad, elongate- 
lanceolate, acute, narrowed into long petioles. Natal. 1879. 
A stately plant (B. M. 6858.) 

L. Stylitos (columnar).* JL rose-coloured, as large as a good 
Zygopetalum intermedium • sepals triangular, acuminate, 
reflexed ; petals oblong, wide ; lip nearly square, blunt-edged, 
dark-spotted at the base inside, having a sport conical, 
angled spur, and two styliforro processes in the mouth. 
February. 1. linear-lanceolate, 2ft. long. Tropical Africa, 
1885. A handsome species. 

L. Wakefieldii (Wakefield’s). Jl., sepals green, £in. long ; petals 
bright yellow, Jin. long ; lip pandurate-oblomr, with three to 
seven bright yellow keels ; racemes 6in. to 7in. long ; scapes 
24ft. to 4ft. long. 1. elongated-linear, 6in. to 9in. or more in 
length. Tropical Africa, 1893. Syns. L. dispersus, Eulophia 
dispersa. 

L. aistatus and L. purpuratus are also grown at Kcw, but are 
not in general cultivation. 
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LIST. A name for the woollen shreds employed in 
securing: trees to a wall. 

LISTER A (named in honour of Martin Lister, an 
early and celebrated British botanist). Syn. Diphryllum. 
Ord. Orchidex . A genus embracing about ten species of 
hardy terrestrial Orchids, found in Europe, Northern 
Asia, and America, and readily known from the small - 
flowered, spurless British Orchids by the two leaves borne 
at some distance from the ground, placed so near together 
as to appear opposite. Flowers green, small, in a slender 
raceme. L. coraata and L . ovata are British plants. The 
species have little or no horticultural value. 

LI8TROSTACHY8. Included under AngTSSCum 
(which see). 

LXTA. A synonym of Voyria (which see). 

LXTCHI, or LEECHES. These are the fleshy seeds 
of Nevhelium Lit chi. They have recently found their way 
into English markets, their sweet flavour and delicious 
scent being much appreciated. 

UTHAGRO 8 TI 8 . A synonym of Coix (which see). 

LITHOSFERMUM. Including Batschia (of J. F. 
Gmelin) and Pentalophus. L. arvense , L. officinale , and 
L. purpureo-cseruleum are British plants. To the species 
described on p. 286, Vol. II., the following should be 
added. See also Aik anna. 

L angustifolium (narrow-leaved), Jl., earlier ones bright 
yellow large and showy, the later ones smaller and pale, 
pedicellate. June. 1. all linear. Root thick and deep, 
abounding in violet dye. h. 9in. to 12in. or mere. North 
America, 1812. An erect or diffusely branched perennial. 
SYNS. Batschia lownjtora , Pentalophus longijiorus. L. a. longi- 
florum has pale yellow flowers. 

L Gastoni (Gaston’s).* fi. very deep blue, with a white eye. 

June and July. h. lit. Pyrenees. 

L. graminlfolium (Grass-leaved). /. deep blue, drooping, 
disposed in terminal clusters ; scape 6in. to 12in. long, wiry. 
June to August. 1. tufted, Grass-like. Northern Italy, &c. 
Syn. Moltkia yramini folia. 

L. graminlfolium (Grass-leaved), of Runner and Schultz. A 
synonym of L. rosmarini/olium. 

L. rosmarinifolium (Rosemary-leaved), ft. bright blue, lined 
white, about jin. in diameter, terminal. June to September. 

I . narrow, lin. or more long. h. 1ft. to 2ft. Central Italy, Ac. 
Evergreen. SYN. L. gramini/olinm (of Rceiner and Schultz). 

L tinetorlum (dyer’s). The correct name of this plant is 
Alkanna tinctorxa. 

LITOBROCHIA. Included under Pteris (which see), 
the correct name of L. Vespertilionis being P. incisa. 

LIT8EA includes Tomex. 

LITTLE MILLET. See Panicum mili&ceum. 

LITTONIA. To the species described on p. 287, 
Vol. II., the following variety should be added : 

L. modesta Keitli (Kelt’s). A very vigorous form, much 
more floriferous than the type. 1886. (R. G. 1237.) 

LIVER OP SULPHUR. A well-known fungicide, 
sometimes called Potassium Sulphide. 

LIVID. Lead -coloured, bluish-brown, or grey. 

LIVISTONA. There are few more decorative genera 
of Palms -than Livistona , many species of which are 
grown for market, L. chinensis in particular ; while in 
a young state somo of them are amongst the most 
ornamental species known, L. votundifolia (Fig. 527) for 
example. All the species are, however, not equally 
robust. L. chinensis , already alluded to, and L. australis 
are two species that may be readilv grown in a cool 
house ; but the species illustrated requires warmer 
treatment. To the species described on pp. 2S7-S. Vol. II., 
the following should bo added : 

L cnervli (nerveless).* L deeply divided, flabelliform ; seg- 
ments only £in. broad and very delicate in texture. 1891. 
Perhaps the same as L. inennin (SYN. Corypha decora, of 
gardens), which is a form of L. humili ?. 

L. Leiohardtii (Leah ardt’s). A synonym of L. humilis. 

L Ramsayl (Ramsay’s). A synonym of Licuala Muelleri. 

L. Woodfordii (Woodford’s).* Jl., spadix nearly 4ft. long, 

r niculate. fr. globular, iin. long, probably bright red. 

long-petiolate, sub-orbicular, ltft. long and nearlv as broad ; 
lol»cs narrow, acuminate. A. 30ft. to 40ft. Polynesia. A 
beautiful Palm. 

L. Drudei , L. sulsjlobosa, and L. Woyanii are also grown in 
the Kew Collection. 

VoL V. 


LLAVEA. Mexican Flowering Fern. Although an 
old inhabitant of our gardens, L. cordifolxa is unfor- 
tunately seldom found in collections. The fact of its 
being generally grown in too warm a place, explains 
the speedy dentil of specimens which, under cooler 
treatment, would have lasted for years and increased in 
size and strength. The plant is of a thoroughly ever- 
green habit, and in an intermediate or temperate house 
Forms a splendid, subject, either grown as a pot plant 
or, better still, planted on rockwork or in any place 
where drainage is perfect, on the summit of a projecting 
“rock” for instance, in a mixture of peat ana sand in 
about equal parts. A little crock-dust may with advan- 
tage bo added to the compost, as this helpB to keep 
the soil open, which seems the condition most essential 
to the welfare of the plant. It should be placed in a 
well-ventilated position, and syringing overhead should be 
carefully avoided. It is usually propagated by division 
of the crowns. 

LLOTDIA. L. alpina is now the correct name of 
L. serotina (Syn. L. striata). 



Fig. 527. Livistona uotunduolia. 


LOAM. A very broad and comprehensive term applied 
to soils of various characters. As usually uuderstooa In' 
gardeners, Loam is the top spit from a pasture field. It 
is full of fibre, and is suitable for potting purposes and for 
making new Vine and other fruit-tree borders. It varies 
very considerably, and is known under different names. 
Black Loam is usually found in low-lying districts ; sandy 
Loam is pretty well distributed over the whole country, 
and though producing early crops, is of a hungry nature, 
requiring liberal manuring. The same applies to chalky 
Loam ; but heavy Loams resting on clay or rock are 
more retentive, and though less easy to work, require 
loss manure to keep them fertile, and when properly 
cultivated produce tno heaviest crops of grain, fruit, or 
vegetables, and for plants like ltoses such soil is the 
most desirable. 

LOA8A. To the information given on pp. 288-9, 
Vol. II., the following should bo added: 

L. lateritia. The correct name is Blumenbachia laterilia. 

L palmata (palmate). A synonym of Blumenbachia insvjnis. 
L. PcntiandtL The correct name is Blumenbachia Pentlandii. 
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LOAVING. This is an old term, better understood 
now nnder the word “ Hearting,” when the central 
leaves of a plant form a firm heart, through the leaves not 
unfolding, as in the Cabbage and Lettuce. 

LOBELIA. Including Parastranthus. L. Dortmanna 
(Water Lobelia) and L. urens (Acrid Lobelia) are 
' included in the British Flora. 

Dwarf tender Lobelias are not as frequently utilised 
for hanging-baskets in summer as they should be. 
Varieties like Cora Linn, Barnard’s Perpetual, Boyal 
Blue, and White Lady are all excellently adapted for 
this method of culture as well as for beds, borders, and 
pots. The perennials are amongst the finest of nardy 
flowers, affording a magnificent display during the later 
months of the year. They may be accommodated in either 
beds or borders, and in the latter case they are most 
effective when associated with some of the evergreen 
shrubs. The only thing against them is that they are 
not ouite hardy, and their crowns need to be covered 
with litter during very hard weather. 

To the species described on pp. 290*1, Vol. II., the 
following should be added. A few species formerly 
included hereunder are now referred to Pratla. 

L. eardlnalls. There is a lovely variety of this known as 
Crimson Beauty. It has deep red flowers and very effective 
dark red foliage, h. 2jft. Half-hardy perennial. 

L. o. atroaanguinoa (dark red> A dark red form of the 
beautiful type. 

L. debills (weak). The correct name of L. Speculum . 

L. Dortmannll (Dortmann’sl A name applied in Continental 
gardens to what is apparently a form of L. Erinut. 

L. fulgens. Two or three fine garden varieties have been 
introduced which are far superior to the type. These are 
Alba, white; Firefly, bright crimson; Heavenly Blue, 
clear light blue; Queen Victoria, deep vermilion: Rosea, 
clear rose ; Snowflake, pure white ; Violacea, reddish-violet, 
with red foliage. All are about 3ft. high. 

L. Gerardl (Gerard’s). * ft. rich violet, very large, clustered ; 
calyx ciliated on the margins. 1. forming a rosette. Stems 
4ft. to 5ft. . high, very strong. A fine hybrid between 
varieties of L. cardinali s and L. syphilitica. (R. H. 1893, 
p. 519.) There are several forms varying considerably as to 
colour, from pink to violet-purple. 

I*. intertcxta (woven). Jl. in the upper axils and loosely 
racemose at the ends of the branches ; lower lip of the 
corollA white below the middle, violet beyond, Jin. broad, 
three-lobed ; upper lip violet, small, of two segments. 
December. 1. alternate, rather distant, tin. to Jin. long. 
h. bin. British Central Africa, 1898. Half-hardy annual. 
(B. M. 7615.) 

L. Kernerl (Berner's).* ft. violet-purple, covering the upper 
part of the stem. 1. broad, lanceolate, toothed, forming a 
rosette ; caulino ones similar. Costa Rica, 1889. Greenhouse 
perennial. This is considered by some as a variety of 
L. splendent, 

la. littoralis (seashore-loving). The plant frequently catalogued 
by this name is Pratla angnlata (which see). 

L. Miller! (Miller’s).* ft. rich purple. A. 3ft. An excellent 
hybrid between L. fulgent and L. syphilitica. 

L. pl&ySAloidea (Physalis-like). A synonym of Colcnsoa 
physcuoides. 

L. pnrpnrMoeilB (purplish). The correct name of L. ilieifolia. 

I** Rivolrei (Rivoire’s). ft. of a clear rose-colour. 1897. A 
perennial, which does best in the open ground ; the seeds 
germinate with difficulty, and should not be covered with 
earth. 

L. •ossilifolia (sessile-leaved), ft. violet ; corolla four times 
as long as the calyx. June. /. sessile, approximate, lanceolate, 
serrulated ; lower ones obtuse ; upper ones acute. Stems 
erect, simple, 1ft. or more in height. Kamtschatka, 1882. 
Hardy perennial. 

L. splendent is a variety of L. fulgent. 

L. sub-nuda (nearly naked).* ft. pale blue, about Jin. across, 
borne on rather long pedicels, and arranged in lax, naked 
racemes. I . all radical, in a reduced rosette (the stem having 
only a few very reduced ones), stalked, cordate-ovate in outline, 
the margins pinnatifidly cut, dark green above, beneath purplish, 
with green veins. Mexico, 1887. A small-flowered but pretty 
hardy annual, suitable for rockwork. (G. C. ser. ill. . vol. ii., 
p. 204.) 

L. tenutor gran diflora (large-flowered). A large-flowered 
form of the well-known type. 

L. umbellata (urabelled). ft blue, terminal, umbellate ; 
corolla lin. long. June. 1. sessile, linear, dilated and trifid 
at apex, long-toothed. Stems angular, erect, 1ft. high. 

Habitat unknown, 1878. Greenhouse perennial. 


Lobelia — continued . 

Varieties. In the Bedding section of Lobelias several 
distinctly -improved varieties have been introduced, the 
best of which will be found enumerated below: 

Barnard’s Perpetual, dark blue, white eye, large and profuse 
as to flower, and of graceful habit; Brighton Blue, deep 
blue, very compact; Carmine Gem, a beautiful carmine; 
Cobalt blue, azure-blue; Colibri, light pink, with large 
white eye ana rose spot on the petal ; Compact a Alba, pure 
white; Cora Linn, dark blue, of trailing habit; Crystal 
Palace, deep ultramarine blue, one of the best for borders ; 
Emperor William, dark blue, one of the best; Maid op 
Moray, blue, with large white eye, dwarf; Oxonian, rich 
deep blue, with white eye, very compact ; Parrot, dark blue, 
with white eye and carmine spot; Prima Donna, maroon- 
crimson; Pumila Com pacta, bright blue; Pumila Ingrami, 
white ; Reins Blanche, pure white ; 'Royal Blue, deep blue, 
with white eye, bushy habit ; Stirling Blue, light blue, 
vigorous; Tricolor, Slue or pink, with white eye and car- 
mine spots; White Lady, white, large, and free. 

LOBELIA (of Presl). A synonym of Siphooam- 
pylos (which see). 

LOEE8XA RELIQUANA. See Vine Moths. 
LOELOLLY BAY. Bee Gordon!* Lasianthns. 
LOBULE. A small lobe. 

LOCHNERA. A synonym of Vinca (which see). 

LOCKHARTIA. Syn. Femandetia (of Lind ley). To 
the species described on p. 292, Vol. it., the following 
should be added : 

L. amoena (pleasing).* Jl. of a beautiful yellow, fascicled, 
having the lip painted with purple and the column with brown ; 
sepals ovate, acute ; petals complicate, recurved ; lip tripartite ; 
bracts ample. March. 1. triangular, obtuse. Stem rather talk 
Costa Rica, 1872. A pretty species. 

L. lanifera (moon-bearing). The correct name of Femandezia 
robusta. 

LOCULICIDAL. Dehiscing, or splitting through the 
back of the loculus or cell of a seed-vessel j i.e., by the 
dorsal suture of the carpel. 

LOCUST, AFRICAN. See Farkla africana. 

LOCUST, HONEY. Bee Oleditschla trlacan- 
thos. 

LOCUST-TREE, SWAMP or WATER. See 
Oleditschia monosperma. 

LODEWORT. See Ranunculus aquatilis. 

LOGANBERRY. This is a supposed oross between 
the Blackberry and the Raspberry. The growths are 
somewhat like those of the Raspberry, but more prickly. 
The fruit is large and Raspberry -like in shape, with 
larger pips and darker colour ; the flesh is firm, very 
juicy, ana briskly acid. When well established, the plant 
rodneos good crops of fruit. Propagation is best effected 
y division, which may be done by potting the pieces as 
soon as divided in the antnmn ana planting them oat 
early in March. Or the divisions may be made in spring 
as the plants commence to grow, putting them out 
permanently at once. 

LOMANDRA. A synonym of Zerotes (whioh see). 

LOMARXA. Including Plapiogyria and Stenochlsena. 
Of the members of this extensive genns, the great bulk 
are greenhouse plants. It is especially the numerous 
and handsome species native of Brazil, Chili, New 
Zealand, Australia, and Africa, which may be employed 
for the ornamentation of our cool -houses, as not only 
is this mode of treatment the most rational and the 
least expensive, but it is also the only one nnder whioh 
such species thrive well. It is an indisputable fact 
that, wnereas fine-foliaged or flowering plants may often, 
when submitted to the influences of great heat and 
moisture, be induced to grow more rapidly, in the case of 
Lomarias a temperature kept above their requirements is 
productive of disastrous results. This is undoubtedly 
owing to their natural dislike of having water over their 
foliage, and plants under such conditions must be copiously 
syringed to counterbalance the effects of the heat 
employed in the process of “ forcing.” Now, to Lomariai 
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Lomaria — continued. 

this mode of culture cannot possibly be applied with any. 
chance of success. First, because, as soon as the 
temperature becomes too high, Thrips make their 
appearance; and. secondly, if water oyerhead is used at 
all, the texture of the foliage of most species is such that 
the fronds get spotted, and the whole plants in a very 
short time present a wretched appearance. As these 
remarks are applicable to nearly all the species, large 
and small alike, and as they are of the utmost importance 



Fig. 52a Barren and Fertile Fronds op Lomaria 

BLECHN01DES. 


for the successful management of this particular genus, 
they cannot possibly be too carefully observed. 

Besides some Japanese and Chilian species which are 
thoroughly hardy in many parts of England, there is 
L. Spxcant, the only member of the genus having a 
claim to European origin. This is found in nearly all 
parts of Europe — in Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Ac. In 
this country it grows abundantly under hedges and in 
lanes, as well as in Ireland, especially in the counties of 
Clare and Wicklow; but the ooldest habitat to which it 
is indigenous with us is the Cairngorm Mountain, in 
Aberdeenshire, where it is found at an elevation of 
1200ft. 

With very few exceptions, one kind of soil is suitable 
for all Lomarias. It should consist of about equalparts 
good fibrous loam, leaf-mould, and silver-sand. Where 
leaf -mould is not easily procurable, an equal proportion 
of peat may be substituted, but leaf -mould is Detter. A 
few of the smallest-growing kinds, such as L. aPpina , 
L. blechnoides (see Fig. 528), L. Germainii , and L. Ian - 
ceoUUa , are adapted for growing in Fern-cases, where, 
on account of their distinctly -shaped fronds, they con- 
trast in a pleasing manner with the more feathery as 
well as with the more missive kinds with which they 
are associated. Several species are also useful for room* 
decoration, and L. gibbet is very extensively raised for 
that purpose. The slower-growing, but very compact, 
L. ciUata and L. discolor nuda are also highly decora- 
tive. L. ciliata and L. c. gigantea require to be kept in 
the drier part of the house, for if the slightest moisture 
be allowed to settle upon the fronds black streaks will 
appear, and the plants ultimately will decay. 

L. V Herminieri is a most attractive Fern, as its foliage 
when young is of a beautiful crimson colour, changing 


Lomaria— continued. 

with age to a dark glossy green. It is, unfortunately, not 
very common in collections, although now and then fine 
specimens may be seen in which several shoots have 
started at different intervals from the side of the main 
trunk, and developed so as to form a four- or six -branched 
plant, which is tnen very deoorative. Besides being one 
of the Lomarias most sensitive to moisture on the fronds, 
it is also one requiring peat and sand only to thrive 
well, as loam, unless very light and fibrous, is injurious 
to its roots. 

Although Lomarias will not bear being kept dry, ye* 
they do not require so much water at the roots as do 



Fig. 529. Fertile and Barren Fronds op 
Lomaria fluviatilo. 


the majority of other Ferns. They should be potted 
Bomewhat loosely, for they dislike the soil being rammed 
hard. An excellent way of making use of them is to 
plant them in dead Tree-Fern stems. Remove the 
decayed or partly-decayed matter from the centre of the 
stems, and scoop them out sufficiently to accommodate a 
solitary plant with a little mould round it, in order to 
give it a start; after that, keep the stem constantly 
moist, and the result will be that in a short time the 
roots of the transplanted Lomaria will have taken 
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Lomaria — continued. 



possession of the dead stem, in which they run apace. 
The plant will have the appearance of a handsome 
Lomaria with a stout stem of its own, and, if properly 
managed, will remain for years in excellent condition. A 
few species are naturally of arborescent habit, but this 
is rather the exception than the rule. Lomarias are 
almost invariably increased by means of their spores, 
which are abundantly produced and germinate very freely. 

In many sheltered places L. alpina may be treated 
as a hardy Fern ; but this species succeeds best and 
^remains evergreen in the greenhouse. It is extremely 
useful for edging in the rockery or for planting in 
groups, making patches of a metallic or dark green 
colour on, say, the point of a rock, as it is a plant 
which requires very little soil in which to grow. 

In the case of L. discolor bipinna tijida, it is advisable 
to subject it to as little artificial heat as possible, so as 
to keep it free from the attacks of Thrips and Bed 
Spider, which are particularly fond of it. 

The barren fronds of L. fluviatilis (see Fig. 529), being 
of a drooping character, render the plant suitable for 
growing in small hanging-baskets. Cultivated in that 
way, it Bhows itself to perfection. The method is also 
more beneficial to the plant, for if the fronds are allowed 
to lie on the ground they get damaged by constant 
contact with moisture, and soon deteriorate. 

L. punctulata is an easily-grown plant which requires 
thorough drainage, ( stagnation at the roots being par- 
ticularly injurious to it. Its fronds are very valuable 
for decoration, as they retain their freshness for a long 
time when cut and kept in water. 

The Hard Fern (L. Spicant ) is one of the commonest 
of our evergreen species, and its striking dwarf and 
sturdy habit, as , well as the deep green colour of its 
barren fronds, renders it one of the most useful plants 
for the decoration of the outdoor rockery, where, in a 
moist, shady nook it forms a beautiful and most 


Fig. 53a Lomaria gibba teatyptera. 


^conspicuous object. L. Spicant is one of the least 
fastidious of all our British Ferns, for, although it prefers 
a moist situation with a northern aspect, it also succeeds 
in a stiff, clayey soil, and when exposed to the direct rays 
of the sun. It dislikes lime in any form. The compost 
in which the Hard Fern and its varieties grow most 
luxuriantly is one made of loam, peat, leaf-mould, and 
sand in equal parts. In planting, it is found most 
beneficial to intermix, if possible, some fragments of 
broken sandstone with the compost, which is thus 
rendered more permeable, although retaining at Hie same 
time its permanently moist nature. It is in great 
request for the hardy Fernery, but, like some others of 
our British Ferns, it may with great advantage be also 
used for the decoration of the greenhouse and con- 
servatory. Under such conditions its fronds, which are 
extremely useful in a cut state for mixing with cut 
flowers, retain their stiffness all through the winter. 
Some very handsome specimens of this species, in 5in. 
pots, have lately been produced in quantities by our 
market-growers for winter decoration. The most reliable 
method employed, for increasing the varieties of the 
Hard Fern is by division of too crowns. Very little 
dependence can be placed on their exactly reproducing 
the varieties in any other way. The species is readily 
propagated by mean* of spores, which are usually ripe 
about September. 

To the species and varieties described on p. 295, Vol. II., 
the following should be added : 

L alpina ramosa (branched). This is a dwarf, crested 
form of the type. 

L aspera (rough), can. stout, ultimately elongated, brown - 
scaly, sti. scarcely any. barren fronds 6m. long, 2in. broad, 
ovate-lanceolate, gradually narrowed below ; pinnre close, the 
largest Jin. long, Jin. broad, slightly dilated at base and auricled 
above, .fertile fronds 3in. long, Jin. broad, borno on longer 
3 tipes ; pinnae crowded, Jin. long, Jin. broad. Chili and Chiloe. 

L Bory&na Dalgairaaiaa. The 
fertile fronds of this variety, 
which are of a very erect, rigid 
habit, have their pinnae con- 
spicuously contracted. 

L. olliata gigantea (gigantic).* 
sti. densely clothed with dark 
scales, fivnds often lift, to lift, 
in length. A handsome form. 

L. O. grandis (large).* fronds 
naving pinnae as wide as in 
Blech num brasiliense. A hand- 
some form, stronger and more 
regular in growth than the type. 
1697. 

I*, c. major (larger). A strong 
growing and handsome form, 
with a spreading habit. 1897. 

L. Dalgalrnalaa (Miss Dal- 
gaims’). A form of L. Rory ana. 

L. discolor blplnnatlflda (bi- 

pinnatitfd).* barren fronds often 
3ft. long, 6in. broad, numerous ; 
pinnae overlapping, cut to the 
midrib, fertile fronds (so called) 
usually as sterile as the barren 
ones. South Australia. This 
liandsome variety can only be 
increased by suckers. 

L, d. xmda pulcherrima (very 
pretty).* This garden variety 
differs from L. d. nuda in having 
the tip of each pinna somewhat 
crested or forked, and the apex 
of the frond still more distinctly 
crested. 

L. falcata (falcate). The plant 
found in catalogues and in col- 
lections under this name is 
L: discolor nuda. 

L gibba platyptcra (broadly- 
winged).* A gigantic variety, 
often producing fronds 3ft. in 
length. It lias all the appearance 
of a Blechnum, and does not 
produce spores. See Fig. 630. 
L. g. rosea (pink). A synonym 
of L. g. tir.cta. 

L. g. tincta (tinged).* fro wit 
when young tinged with pink, 
the central ones being almost 
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Lomaria — continued. 

perpendicular; pinnm narrower and more pointed than in any 
other form of L. gibba. SYN. L. g. rosea. 

L. hcterophylla (variable-leaved). A form of L. attenuate. 

L. membranacoa (membranous), rhis. short, clothed with dark 
brown scales. barren fronds narrow-oblong, 6in. to 9in. 
long, lin. to l$in. broad, shortly stalked ; pinnne coriaceous, 
narrow-oblong, blunt, notched, quite distinct at base though 
connected, the lowest reduced to auricles, fertile fronds borne 
on stalks several inches long ; pinna} narrow and distantly 
placed. New Zealand. Greenhouse. 

It. minor (lesser). A synonym of L. prooera. 

L neocaledonioa (New Caledonian). A synonym of L. gibba. 

L. onooleoldes.* Barren and fertile fronds of this beautiful, 
evergreen species are shown in Fig. 531. 

L. prooera. Syn. L . minor . Many Ferns which were formerly 
regarded as distinct species, but which are only varieties of 
L. prooera (see Fig. 532), are found in catalogues under specific 
names. Several of these are mentioned on p. 294, VoL II. 

L. p. Duttoni (John Dutton's), barren fronds more leafy 
than in the type. The mock fertile ones have long, narrow, 
whip-like pinna*. New Zealand. This form Is quite barren, 
and can only be propagated by means of the stolons, which 
are sparingly produced** 



L. Spicant. Hard Fern. The following additional distinct 
varieties may be mentioned : 

L. S. Altklnlana (Aitkin's), fronds, lower portions contracted, 
the surface slightly corrugated, the apex magnified Into a huge, 
branching head, of whicn the under-side bears traces of an 
excurrent line like the marginate Scolopendriums. County 
Clare, Ireland, 1882. See Fig. 533. 

L. S. eontraeta. A kirren frond of this distinct and constant 
variety is shown at Fig. 534. 


Lomaria — continued . 



Fia. 532. Barren Frond of Lomaria procera. 



Fig. 533. Crest of Lomaria Spicant Aitkiniana. 



Fig. 534. Barren Frond of Lomaria Spicant contracts. 



Fig. 535. Barren Frond of Lomaria Spicant polydactyla. 
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Lomaria — continued. 



Fig. 536. Barren Frond of Lomaria Spicant ramo-cristata. 


L. S. obovatnm (obovate). fronds normal in outline, bat the , 
pinnae Tory much contracted at the base, so that tney take 
a distinctly oborate form. St. Michael’s, Azores, 1882. 

L. S. polydaotyla.* Of this charming Cornish variety a 
barren frond is shown in Fig. 535. 

L. 8. ramo-cristata (branched and crested).* barren fronds 
about Sin. long, twice or several times branched, the summit 
of each branch divided and crested; pinnae broad, almost 
square at apex. Yorkshire. See Fig. 536. 



Fig. 537. Barren Frond of Lomaria Spicant serrata. 


L. S. serrata (serrated), barren fronds lft. long, 3ln. broad ; 
pinnae somewhat falcate, deeply but finely toothed, the tips 
often forked (see Fig. 537). fertile fronds longer and more 
upright ; pinnae very narrow, sharply toothed, occasionally 
forked at apex. Tunbridge Wells, Ac. 



Fig. 538. Barren Frond of Lomaria Spicant trinervis. 


L. S. trinervis (three-nerved). A barren frond of this hand- 
some variety is shown at Fig. 538. 

L. xamisefolla (Zamia-leaved). A synonym of L. Boryana 
cycadoides. 

LOMATOGONIUM. A synonym of Pleurogyne 

(which see). 

LOMATOPBTYLLUM. The three or four species 
of this genus are natives of the Mascarene Islands. 
L. borbonicum is the correct name of L. aloijlorum. 

LOMBARDY POPLAR. See Popnlns nigra 
pyramidalis. 

LOVCHXTXS. These plants thrive in a mixture of two 
parts peat and one part fibrous loam ; they require an 
abundance of water at the roots and complete protection 
from the direct rays of the sun. Lonchitises may possibly 
be objected to for pot culture on account of their strong 
growth j but in the conservatory or in the rock Fernery, 


Lonchitis — continued. 

where bold-looking subjects are frequently required for 
effect, they never fail to prove a source of attraction 
especially when planted out with sufficient space allowed 
them in which to develop their handsome fronds. When 
fertile, the fronds are very conspicuous on account of 
the bright colour of the spore-masses. Though usually 



Fig. 539. Pinna of Lonchitis pubesckns. 


propagated by division of their underground rhizomes, 
these plants may also be increased by means of their 
spores, which germinate freely if sown as soon as they 
are ripe. Of the species cultivated, L. pubescens (see 
Fig. 539) is the more popular. 

LONCKOCARPU8. To the species described on 
p. 296, Vol. II., the following should be added : 

L. Barter! (Barter’s).* ft. in clusters of eight to ten. Jin. long, 
shortly pedicellate ; calyx reddish-brown, hemispheric ; corolla 
rose-pink, the standard shortly clawed, the wings obtuse ; 
racemes lft. to 14ft. long. September. 1. lft. long or more; 
leaflets five or seven, 4m. to 7in. long, petiolulate. elliptic- 
oblong, acuminate or caudate-acuminate. Tropical Africa 
A handsome stove climber. (B. M. 6943.) 

L. latlfollus (broad-leaved), ft. pale purple ; corolla tin. long. 
l. % leaflets two to four pairs, elliptic or lanceolate-oblong, acute, 
2in. to 6in. long, lin. to 2in. broad, minutely puberulous 
beneath. West Indies, 1868. Stove shrub or tree. 

LONDON PURPLE. An arsenioal preparation 
largely employed in combination with lime as an insecti- 
cide. Used alone it is effective so far as the pests are 
concerned, but hurtful to the trees, especially to the 
tenderer kinds like Peach. Used in the proportion of 
lib. of London Purple to lib. of lime and 250 gallons of 
water it will not scorch the foliage. Used in combina- 
tion with Bordeaux Mixture it is very effective against 
fungi as well. Before using London Purple the mixture 
Bhould be well stirred. It is a most virulent poison, and 
must therefore be employed with care. 

LONTCERA. The British Flora embraces L. Capri - 
folium (Woodbine), L. Periclymenum , and L. Xylosteum. 
To the species and varieties described on pp. 296-7, 
Yol. II., the following should be added : 

L. Alberti (Albert Regel’s). ft. rose-coloured; corolla nearly 
regular. 1. soft, linear, somewhat resembling those of 
Rosemary, greyish-green, glaucous beneath. Branches slender, 
dependent. Turkestan, 1887. Plant dwarf. (B. M. 7394 ; R. G. 
1065.) Syn. ChamoRcermus Alberti (of gardens). 

L. alplgena (alpine), ft. greenish-fuscous-red ; corolla gibbous 
at base. April. /. oval-lanceolate, acute, glabrous or pubescent, 
very shortly petiolate, scarcely toothed. Stem erect, h. 6ft. 
Central and Southern Europe, 1596. (J. F. A. 274.) 

L. a. nana (dwarf). This only differs from the type in its 
dwarfer, more compact habit. Syn. Chameecerasus alpigena 
nana (of gardens). 

L. a. Wcbbiana (Webb’s), ft. yellowish-green, suffused outside 
with brownish-red; corolla bilabiate. L large, oblong or 
elliptic-oblong, abruptly pointed. Himalayas, 1888. (R. G. 1888, 
pp. 7-8, f. 2, under name of L. Webbiana .) 

L. aureo-reticulata (golden-reticulated).* Japanese Golden 
Honeysuckle. A form of L. japonica jtexuosa. 
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Itonloera — continued. 

L. bellft (pretty).* A garden hybrid between L. chrysantha 
(Morrowi) and L. tatarica. The following forms are grown 
in Continental gardens : alldda (whitish). atrorosea (dark rose), 
eandida (white), incamata (flesh-coloured), and rosea (rose). 

L. braohypoda is a form of L. japonica Jlexuosa. 

L. ohryaantba (yellow).* Jl. at first yellowish- white but 
ultimately changing to bright yellow, fr. bright coral-red. 
L acuminate, light green. North-east Asia. A handsome and 
robust-growing species. 

L. dliosa (ciliated), ft. bright yellow; corolla tube hirsute; 
whorls of the sub-sessile spike approxim ate-capitate. Summer 
l. orate, glaucous beneath, conspicuously ciliated, or sessile and 
somewhat amplexicaul. North America. 

L. o. oceldentalis (Western). Jl. deep orange-red, in whorled 
heads. June to August. I ovate, nearly sessile, ciliated, 
glaucous beneath ; upper ones connate, A. 15ft. North America, 
1830. SYN. Caprifolium occidentals (B. K. 1457). 

L. oonfusa (confused). Jl. white at first, eventually red or 
yellow; inflorescence almost thyrse-like; peduncles axillary, 
two-flowered, opposite, velvety. June. 1. ovate, acute, rounded 
at base, velvety on both surfaces. Branches twining, pubescent. 
Japan, China, Ac., 1806. Evergreen. Syns. L. Halleana , 
L. japonica (A. B. R 583 ; B. R 70> 

L dlotoa is a synonym of L. glauca. 

L. flaveaoen s (yellowish). Jl. varying in colour from sulphur- to 
citron-yellow, glandular-hairy ; corolla segments nearly regular ; 
bracts ovate, acute ; bracteoles covering the base of the corolla. 
1. petiolate, lanceolate, acuminate. British Columbia, 1888. 
(R G. 1888, p. 7, f. 1.) SYN. L. Webbiana (of gardens). 

L. flexnosa is a form of L. japonica. 

L. florlbunda (abundant-flowered). A form of L. Korolkowii. 

L. Fraserl (Fraser’s). A synonym of L.flava. 

L. gigantea (gigantic). Jl. golden-yellow, tubular, arranged 
in a large, terminal panicle. 1. glaucous, nearly blue, 
amplexicaul ; floral ones connate. 1883. A floriferous garden 
plant. 

L. grata (agreeable). A. very fragrant, whorled in the axils of 
the upper leaves or leaf-like bracts; corolla red or purplish 
outside, smooth, l$in. long, the limb at first nearly white. July. 
1. about 2in. long, obovate, glabrous, glaucous beneath. h % 2)ft. 
North America, 1720. 

L. Halleana (Halle’s). A synonym of L. conjusa. 

L. Hlldebrandlana (Hildebrand's).* Jl. of a beautiful orange- 
crimson, 5in. to 7in. long or more, in axillary pairs on short 
peduncles. 1. large, dark glossy green, oval or elliptic, shortly 
acuminate, rounded at base, very glabrous, 4in. to 5in. long. 
Upper Birina, 1893. The largest of all the Honeysuckles. 
(G. C. 1898, ii., p. 210. f. 58.) 

I «. hlrsnta-Snllivantil (hybrid). A garden hybrid between 
L. hirsuta and L. StUlivantii. 1896. (G. A F. 1896, p. 345, 

f. 46.) 

L. hlapida (hispid). Jl. greenish-white, pendulous ; peduncles 
shorter than the ovate, ciliated bracts, two-flowered. Jr. 
purple. 1. shortly petiolate, ovate-elliptic, liin. to 2in. long, 
rounded or cordate at base, setose-ciliated, glabrous oil both 
surfaces. Stem erect ; branches hispid, h. 2ft. to 3ft. Central 
Asia to Siberia, 1883. (B. G. 1100.) 

L. Japonica (of A. B. R, Ac.). A synonym of L. oonfusa. 

L. Kesselrlngli (Kesselring’s). Jl. red on the outside, white 
variegated with red inside, bearded in the throat of the tube, 
which is not gibbous at base. 1. lanceolate or elliptic-lanceo- 
late. acute, pale beneath. Kamtschatka, 1890. A dwarf, 
much-branched shrub, allied to L. nigra. 

L, Korolkowii (Korolkow's). Jl. yellowish-white. Jr. orange- 
red. 1894. A very free-flowering, bush Honeysuckle, allied to 
L. Xylosteum. (G. A F. 1894, vfl., p. 34, f. 4.) 

L K. florlbunda (abundant-flowered). Jl. pale rose-coloured, 
about 4in. Ions;, very numerous, lateral on short twigs. 
1. shortly petiolate, ovate, obtuse, rounded or sub-truncate 
at base, greyish-green. Persia, Ac., 1889. A much-branched, 
slightly tomentose shrub. 

L. longlflora. The correct name is L. macrantha. 

L Maackl (Maack’s). Jl. white, numerous, axillary, with a 
narrow funnel-shaped tube and a two-lipped limb of five 
segments, of which four are united and spread in one direction, 
the fifth lobe taking the opposite one. 1. ovate-elliptic, 
acuminate, rounded at base. h. 10ft. to 15ft. Manchuria, 1884. 
A rather pretty, much-branched shrub. (R G. 1162.) 

L. macrantha (large-flowered). The correct name of L. longi - 
flora. 

L. mierantha (small-flowered). Jl. pale pink, eventually turning 
yellowish, small. Jr. red, small. 1. varying from lanceolate 
to obovate, nearly glabrous or slightly hairy. Turkestan, 1889. 
A tall hush. SYN. L. tatarica mierantha. 

L. mlnnttfiora (minute-flowered). A garden hybrid between 
L. mierantha and L. chrysantha {Morrowi). 

L. misera (miserable). A garden hybrid between L. mierantha 
and L. Xylosteum. 


Lonicera — continued. 

L. mnendenleimU (Muenden). Jl. white or yellowish-white. 
Jr. red, ovoid. Branches arching; twigs erect, softly hairy. 
1893. A garden hybrid between L. bella and L. gibbijlora. 
(R G. 1893, p. 102, f. 18, 4-6.) 

L. mnseavienalB (Muskau). Jl white. Jr. red. 1893. A 

r den hybrid between L. chrysantha (Morrowi) and 

Ruprechtiana. (R G. 1893, p. 100, f. 18, 1-3.) 

L nigra (black). A. pale rose, borne in pairs; peduncles 
scarcely shorter than the leaves. Jr. black, suo-globose. 
1. ovate-oblong, entire, shortly petiolate, villous when young, 
nearly glabrous when adult. A. 4ft. Stems erect. Europe, Ac. , 
1597. 

L notha (bastard). A garden hybrid between L. Ruprechtiana 
and L. tatarica. The following forms are grown in Continental 
gardens: alba (white), carneo-roeea (flesh-pink), gilva (pale 
yellow), grandijlora (large-flowered), ochroleuca (yellowish-white). 
L. ooolden tails (Western). A form of L. cUiosum. 

L. parvlflora is a form of L. glauca . 

L Perlolymenam belgica (Belgian). Jl. reddish on the 
outside, yellowish within. Branches purplish. A more robust 
form than the type. 

L. P. serotlna (late), jl. redder than in the type, produced 
until the autumn. 

L. permlxta (much mixed). A garden hybrid between 
L. macrantha and L. tatarica. 

L. prssoox (early). This is a garden name for L. Caprifolium. 
L. propinqua (related). A garden hybrid between L. alpigena 
and C. involucrata ( Ledebourii ). 

L pnnioea. The correct name is Symph o rica rpus puniccus. 

L Ruprechtiana (Ruprecht’s).* JL pure white, on long 
peduncles. Jr. red or yellow. June. 1. ovate- lanceolate, 
acuminate, dark green above, greyish beneath. A. 10ft. to 12ft. 
Manchuria. There are many hybrids between this and 
L. Morrowi. 

L. s&Uolfolla (Willow-leaved). A garden hybrid between 
L. mierantha and L. Ruprechtiana. 

L. segrexlenslg. The correct name of plants that have been 
grown in gardens under the names of L. diver sifolia and 
L. hispida. 

L aemperwlrens is popularly known as Trumpet Honey- 
suckle. 

L. a. fucbsloides (Fuchsia-like).* Jl. of a beautiful reddish- 
orange outside, yellow in the throat, much longer than in# 
the type. A fine variety ; and superbum is another. 

L. splendlda (splendid).* Jl. yellowish-white, about liin. long, 
disposed in terminal heads. 1. connate, oblong or obovate- 
oblong, obtuse. Spain, 1890. (R. G. 1890, p. 65, f. 13.) Syn. 
Caprifolium splenaidum (of gardens). 

L. Btandlahll (Standish’s). Sec under L. flragranti— ima. 

L. syringanthft (tube-flowered). Jl. pale pink, axillary, about 
iin. long ; corolla having a straight tube and spreading lobes ; 
peduncles very short. 1. in pairs, small, ovato, obtuse, rounded 
or almost cordate at base. North China, 1892. A tall, much- 
blanched, glabrous shrub. (R G. 1892, p. 564, f. 115-16.) 

L. tangutloa. Jl - yellowish, small, borne in pairs on slender 
peduncles ; corolla tubular-funnel-shaped, very shortly flve- 
lobed. Jr. red, globose. 1. ovate-elliptic, obovate. or oblong, 
glaucous beneath. Kansu, North China, 1891. (R G. 1891, 
pp. 580-1, f. 104-5.) 

L. tatarloa grandlbraoteolatA (having large bracteoles). 
This seedling variety is distinguished from the type in having 
very large, leafy bracts. 1891. (R. G. 1391, p. 486, f. 90.) 

L. t, mlorantha (small-flowered). A synonym of L. mierantha. 
L. tbibetiOA (Thibet).* Jl. rose-tinted, small, fragrant, twin on 
the lateral branchlets. June. 1. dark green above, glaucous 
beneath, small, whorled in threes. Branches arched. A. 14 ft. 
Western China, 1897. A compact, bushy shrub. 

L. translnoens (translucent). Jl somewhat resembling those 
of L. quinquclocularis, but of a darker vellow and slightly 
larger. 1. ovate, acute, rounded or slightly cordate at base. 
Himalayas, 1889. 

L. Webbiana (Webb’s), of gardens. A synonym of L. jtavcsccn*. 
L. Webbiana (of Wallich). A form of L. alpigena. 

L. Zabelii (Zabel’s). Jl. of a bright, dark rose-colour. Jr. coral* 
red, small, round. 1. ovate, shortly stalked. 1893. A bushy 
shrub, hybrid between L. Jloribunda and L. tatarica. (R G. 
1893, p. 104, f. 19, 1-3.) 

The following have also been introduced to Continental 
gardens: L. gibbijlora^ L. Maxiinowiczii , L. Sullivantii. 

LONTANU8. A synonym of Borasene (which see). 

LOPEZIA includes Jehlia. J. fuchsioides being 
synonymous with L. macrophylla. L. racemosa is a 
synonym of L. coronata. 

LOPEZ-ROOT. See Toddalia acnleata. 
LOPHZA. A synonym of Allopleottui (which see). 
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LOPHXRA. L. alata is the correct name of the plant 
described on p. 298, Vol. II., as L. africana. 

LOPHOCLINIUM. A synonym of Podotheca 

(which see). 

LOPHOPHORA (from lophos , a crest, and phoreo , 
to bear ; in allnsion to the flower-bearing areola and tuft 
of hairs at the snmmit of the tubercles). The generic 
name proposed by J. M. Coulter, the American botanist, 
for AnkaUmium Willxamsii (Syn. Echinocactus Willxamsii) 
and its form Lewinii. 

LOPHOXERA. A synonym of Celosia (which see). 

LOP8EEB. See Phryma. 

LORANTHUS (from loron, a strap, and anthos, a 
flower ; in allusion to the shape of the petals). Ord. 
Loranthacem. A large genus (about 330 species) of stove, 
greenhouse, or hardy, parasitic shrubs, rarely terrestrial 
trees or shrubs, broadly distributed throughout the tropics, 
beyond which few extend. Flowers often beautifully 
coloured, small or long, hermaphrodite or by abortion 
dioecious; perianth double; calyx truncate or four- to 
six-toothed ; petals four to six, yalvate. Fruit baccate 
or drupaceous. Leaves entire, often thick or fleshy. 
L . flavtdus is an interesting, hardy or half-hardy parasite, 
stated, in “ Gartenflora,” to be in cultivation in England; 
this is, however, doubtful. It may possibly be grown by 
sowing the berries upon tho above-ground roots or on the 
branches of the Beech-tree. 

L. flavldtUl (yellowish), fl. produced in small racemes from the 
previous year’s growth ; perianth yellowish, £in. long, having a 
slender tube, and four narrow, renexed segments. Z opposite, 
petiolate, oblong, about l£in. long, obtuse and thick. New 
Zealand, 1885. 

LORD ABERDEEN’S PINE. See Finns 

Pinaster Hamilton!. 

LORD PENZANCE’S HYBRID SWEET- 

BRIARS. See Rosa. 

LORENTEA (of Lagasca). Included under Pectls 
(which see). 

LORENTEA (of Ortega). A synonym of Sanvitalla 
(which see). 

LOROGLOSSUM. Included under Orchis (which 
see), 

LOTE. See Zisyphns Lotus. 

LOTUS ARBOREUS. A synonym of Carmlchalia 
australis (which see). 

LOTUS, SACRED. See Nelumbium. 

LOUREA (named in honour of Professor Loureiro, of 
Lisbon). Ord. Leguminosae. A small genus (three or four 
species) of stove herbs, natives of tropical Asia and 
Australia, and allied to Desmodxum. Flowers in terminal, 
simple or panicled racemes. Leaves stipellate ; leaflets one 
to three. L. Vespertilionis has been introduced, but it is 
not of much horticultural value. 

LOURTA (named in honour of Jules Louis Charles 
Boys de Loury). Ord. Hmmodoraceae. A monotypic 
genus. The species is a very curious stove plant, with 
the habit of Curculxgo and Peliosanthes, differing from 
the former in the stamens and basal ovules, and from 
the latter in tho baccate fruit, the pericarp of which is 
not burst open when in a young state by the enlarging 
seeds. In general appearance this plant looks like an 
Aspidistra, but far showier by reason of its flowers and 
fruit. For culture, see Peliosanth.es. 

L campan nlata (bell-shaped). 4 fl. £in. across in a dense 
raceme; perianth pale yellow, with a purple disk, broadly 
campannlate, tho limb of six broad lobes ; raceme radical, 
about 3in. long, very dense. December and January, fr. bright 
blue, ovoid, obtuse, lin. long and *?in. broad, produced in 
clusters. 1. (with the petiole) lOin. to 20in. long, 3in. to 4in. 
broad, oblong- lanceolate, acute at both ends, radical. Cochin 
China, 1889. (B. M. 7482 ; R. H. 1889, p. 128, f. 32.) A beautiful 
plant. 

LOW BLACKBERRY. See Rubus canadensis. 

LOWXA (named in honour of Sir Hugh Low, C.M.G.). 
Syn. Orchidantha. Ord. Scitaminex. A genus embracing 
three species of interesting, stove, perennial herbs, natives 
of Borneo, Perak, and tho Malay Peninsula, resembling 
dwarf Heliconias in foliage, but with flowers like those of 


Lowia — contin ued. 

an Orchid, and having five stamens instead of one. For 
culture, see Keliconia. 

L borneensis (Bornean), fl. produced in short spikes close 
to the ground ; sepals yellowish at base, purplish towards the 
apex, narrow linear-lanceolate, acute, lin. long ; petals blackish- 
violet, aristate, rather more than lin. long, the lowest linear, 
acuminate, lin. long. 1. elliptic-oblong, acuminate, bright green, 
6in. to Sin. long, 2Jm. to 3in. broad ; petioles 5in to lOin. long. 
Borneo, 1886. 8YN. Orchidantha borneensis, 

L. longlflora (long-flowered), fl. 6in. long ; sepals olive, linear- 
lanceolate, spreading: two smaller petals purplish, the third 
pure white, larger, lip-like ; scapes 1ft. long, one-flowered. 
I tufted. 3ft long. Perak, 1896. Plant stemless. (G. C. 1896, 
xx., p. 652, f. 111.) 

L. maxHlarloldea (Maxillaria-like). fl. in a lax panicle, with 
two or three branches; sepals spreading, l£in. ions; petals 
three, the lowest much the largest, green. J une. 1. distichous, 
tufted, lanceolate, 8in. to 9in. long ; petioles long, erect Boot- 
stock shortly creeping. Malay Peninsula, 1894. Plant stem- 
less. (B. M. 7351.) 

LOXANTHU8. A synonym of Phloffaoanthus 

(which see). 

LOXOTIS. A synonym of Rhynchogiossum (which 
see). 

LOXSOMA. Little can be said with certainty on the 
cnltnre of L. Cxthnxnghami. In its native habitat it is 
said to grow with the foliage exposed to the action of 
the air to each a degree that no other member of the 
tribe Hymenophylless could withstand, bnt at the same 
time with its roots, which are of a peculiarly wiry nature, 
constantly in water. The soil in which it is fonnd in its 
native places is said to be a yellow loam of a very clayey 
nature, and this has proved to be the case with all the 
importations which we have seen. Little can be said 
about its propagation, beyond tho fact that in a natural 
state it increases itself rapidly by means of its spores, 
which ore produced in great abundance. 

LOZOTJENIA ROSANA. See Rosa-Insect*. 

LUDXA. Two species', natives of the Mascarene 
Islands, are referred to this genus. Flowers axillary, sessile 
or shortly pedicellate ; sepals four or five ; petals wanting. 
Leaves entire, sorrated or (in the same specimen) incised. 
L. heterophylla (variable-leaved), of Bory. A synonym of 
Aphloia mauritiana. 

LUDOLFIA. A synonym of Amndlnarla (which 
see). 

LUDOVXA (named in honour of Louisa, Queen of 
Charles IV. of Spain). Ord. Cyclanthacese. A small 
genus (two species) of stove plants, with a thick, rooting 
oaudex, natives of French Guiana and Brazil ; they are 
very closely allied to Carludovlca (which see for cnltnre). 
Flowers disposed in dense spirals ; spadices axillary, 
shortly pedunculate, oblong-cylindrical ; spathes three to 
five, distichous. Leaves distichous, very large, thick, 
rigid, slightly sheathing at base, somewhat petiolate. 
lanceolate or almost spathnlate, acute, crenate -toothed 
towards the apex. 

L. orenlfolla (crenate-leaved). I. sheathing, distichous, closely 
set, about lift, long, dark .green, leathery, obovate-lanceolate, 
slightly crenate, gradually tapering at base into an amplexicaul 
petiole about 8in. long. Amazons, 1893. (G. C. 1893, xiii., p. 442, 

LUDOVXA (of Persoon). A synonym of Carludovlca 

(which see). 

LUEDDEMANNXA (named in honour of Herr 
Lueddemann). Ord. Orchid ese. A small genus of stove 
Orchids, natives of South America, closely allied to 
Cycnoches (under which it was included bv tho authors 
of the “Genera Plantarum ’’). Ovary velvety; sepals 
oblong, aente, fornicate ; petals cuneate -oblong, acute ; 
peduncle pendulous, very many -flowered. For culture, 
see Catasetum. 

L Lehmann! (Lehmann’s) Tho correct name of Cycnoches 
Lehmanni. 

L Pesoatorel (Pcscatore’s). fl. ljin. in diameter : sepals dull 
yellow, with a little brown inside; petals and lip bright 
ellow ; peduncles 3ft. long, bearing nearly a hundred flowers, 
uly. 1. leathery, glaucous, lanceolate. Colombia, 1848. The 
plant exhales an odour like that of decaying Oranges. (B. M. 
7123^ Syns. Acineta glauca , Cycnoches Pcscatorci (P. F. G. L, 
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Lueddemannia— continued. 

L. Sanderlana (Sander’sX This species closely resembles 
L. Lehmanni, but differs in the cream-colour of its flowers, 
especially in the lip, which is w’hite with purple blotches and 
a cushion-like, hairy callosity of very dark purple. Colombia, 
1897. 

L. triloba (three-lobedX Jl. yellow, numerous, with a few 
madder-brown blotches on the lip ; peduncle 6in. long. 
L lanceolate, 1ft. long. Pseudo-bulbs ovoid, 2£in. long. 1896. 

LUPFA. Vegetable Sponge. This genus furnishes 
the Luff as largely employee! in this country and elsewhere 
as bath-room accessories — whence the popular name above. 
The Lnffas of commerce are the fibrous interior of the 
dried frnits. To the species described on p. 800, Vol. II., 
the following should be added : 

L. cegyptiaoa (Egyptian x Jl. yellow, racemose, on long 
peduncles, /r. club-shaped, smooth. 5in. to 12in. long, ten- 
ribbed or somewhat ten-angled, edible. /. 4ln. in diameter, 
reniform-orbicular, five-angled or somewhat flve-lobed, toothed, 
dotted on both surfaces; petioles 2in. long. Native country 
doubtful ; it is cultivated throughout the tropics. Svn. 
L. cylindrica. 

L. oylindrioa (cylindrical A synonym of L. cegyptiaca. 

L. Forskallil (Forskall’sX* JL sulphur-yellow. fr. small, ovoid, 
ribbed, with black seeds. Arabia, Ac., 1894. A pretty 
climber. 

LUHEA. According to the Kew authorities, Luehea 
is the oorrect spelling. 

LUXSXA. To the species described on p. 301, Vol. II., 
the following should be added : 

L AnwMrfftim. (Ames*). Jl. about lin. across, disposed in 
clusters at the sides of the stem ; sepals and petals pale 
yellow, speckled and streaked with purplish-brown on the out- 
side; lip very pale yellow, spotted with purplish-maroon. 
June. India, 189(57 Habit resembling Vanda teres. (G. C. 1893, 
xiv., p. 52, f. 8.) 

L antennifera (antennee-bearing). fi. pale green, with a purple 
lip as long as the sepals ; petals linear, jin. long ; rachis of spike 
very stout, }in. to ljin. long. 1. 3in. to 4in. long. Stem stout, 
elongated, 1ft. or more in length. Perak, Ac. (U. X. O., t. 78, 

f. 2.) 

L. braohystachys (short-spikedX Jl., sepals and petals green 
and rose-purple, shaped as in L. teretifolia ; lip blackish- 
purple, yellow at base, obovate-oblong, rather thin, with 
usually strong parallel grooves or nerves. /. 2in. to 6in. long, 
slender. Tropical Western Himalaya. (R. X. O. i., t. 78, f. L) 
L. Canttiaria (beetle-like). Jl. green and purple, lin. across, the 
lip resembling a small beetle ; raceme very short. 1. terete, 
6in. long. Stem elongated. Allied to L. Volueris. Birina, 
1895. 

L teretifblla (terete-lea vedX The correct name of L. platy - 
gloesa. Syn. L. zeylaniea. , 

L trlehorhisa (hairy-rooted). Jl. twice as large as in 
L. teretijolia ; lip obovate-oblong, rather longer than the sepals, 
flat, grooved. X 4in. to 6in. long, stout. Tropical Himalaya. 
Plant sometimes having an enormous development of downy 
roots. (H. E. F., t. 72; R. X. O., t. 77.) 

L. Voluorla (bird-like). Jl. solitary in the axils, resembling 
small birds with outstretched wings ; sepals and petals pale 
yellowish-green ; lip dark purple, fleshy, pressed close to the 
stem, resembling a lepidopterous chrysalis. 1. 3in. to 5in. long, 
stout. Stem stout, 6in. to lOin. long. Sikkim Himalaya, 1893. 
(G. C. 1893, xiv., p. 32, f. 9.) 

L. zeyUuiloa (Cingalese). A synonym of L. teretifolia. 

LUMA. Included under Myrtns (which see). 

LUMBRICUS. See Worms. 

LUNANEA. A synonym of Cola (which see). 

LUNARXA. To the species described on p. 301, 
Vol. II., €he following variety should be added. The 
flat, silvery seed-pods of L. annua form the chief 
attraction of the plant. 

L. annna variegata (variegated). 1. irregularly margined 
with creamy-white. 1890. 

LUPERUS RUFIPES. See Red-footed Beetle. 

LUPIN ASTER. Included under Trifolium (which 
see). 

LUPINUS. The many beautiful kinds which have of 
late years been introduced, especially in the Tree Lupins 
and in the varieties of L. polyphyllus, have made the 

S enna still more valuable. Tho Tree Lupins may be 
owered from seed the second season, and nothing could 
well surpass for quantity of fragrant blossom or for beanty 

Vol. V. 


Lupin tl B— continued. 

masses of L. arboreus luteus or of Snow Queen (Queen 
of the Snow). In the annual section there are kinds 
like L. hybridus atrococcineus. L. Menziesii, L. sribcamosus 
whose decorative and free-flowering qualities it would 
be difficult to surpass. The principal cultural details are 
not to allow seea-pods to form, otherwise there will be 
but a brief blaze of beauty, and to give plenty of 
water. None of the Lupins transplant well. The perennial 
species like a rich soil, and in late spring a good mulching 
of rotten manure is of the greatest value. 

To the species described on pp. 302-3, Vol. II., the 
following should be added. L. albus is grown on the 
Continent as a forage plant. 

L. albo-ooocinens nanni (white and scarlet, dwarf). 
Jl. sweetly scented; spikes rich rosy -crimson half-way up, 

- thence to the apex pure white, borne well above the foliage. 
Summer. 1887. This forms handsome, compact bushes, about 
lft. in height. (G. C. 1887, ii., p. 597.) 

L. arboreus. There are varieties with lilac, yellow, purplish, 
and W’hite flowers. The last-named (Snow Queen) forms a 
bush some 4ft high, covered with fragrant white flow’ers. The 
ellow variety is very beautiful, and one of the l>est for cut 
owers. 

L atroooocineua hybridus (dark scarlet hybrid! • Jl. of a 
beautiful, crimson-scarlet, in long, terminal spikes. July 
an d ^August. A very floriferous garden plant. (R. H. 1890, 

L. Cruekshanksil (Cruckshanks’X* Jl. very handsome ; 
standard bluish-purple, deep yellow in the middle, paler 
towards the extremity, the margin reddish ; wings deep 
purplish-blue, with a reddish Bpot at base; racemes large. 
July. 1. pale; leaflets seven or more, usually nine, obtuse, 
sometimes mucronate. Stem almost arborescent, A. 4ft. to 
5ft. Peru. Half-hardy. (B. M. 3056.) 

L. densiflonui (dense-floweredX Jl. white, stained with oink, 
or yellow, whorled in a dense spike, sub-sessile. July. 
L , leaflets oblong-spathulate. A. 9in. California, 1833. Annual. 
(B. R. 1689.) SYN. L. Menziesii (of AgardhX 
L. Dunnetti (Dunnett’s). A synonym of L. tricolor elegant*. 

L. ffcllAX (falseX* Jl. distinctly whorled; standard and wings 
about equal, the latter deep violet, the former white in the 
middle, changing to red ; racemes pedunculate. 1., leaflets 
seven to nine, linear-lanceolate, acute, ljin. to 2£in. long. 
A. 3ft. to 5ft. Mount Tantalpais, San Francisco. An orna- 
mental, half-hardy, silvery-pubescent shrub. 

L. Hartwegii (IIartweg*s!* Jl. of a beautiful blue, whitish on 
the keel, shortly pedicellate, almost whorled ; spike 8in. to 
12in. or more in length. July to October. 1. long-petiolate ; 
leaflets seven to nine, lanceolate-oblong, slightly mucronate; 
stipules linear, very long. A. 2ft. to 24ft. Mexico. Usually 
grown as an annual, but doubtless a perennial. (B. R. xxv., 
t. 31 ; L. J. F. 100.) 

L. XL OGBleatlnua (sky-blue). Jl. of a lovely sky-blue. A. 2ft. 
L. blrsntlulmtui (very hairy! Jl. reddish-purple, alternate; 
pedicels bractless. July. 1. few, spotted with pale green like 
those of a Pulmonaria ; leaflets obovate, mucronulate. Stems 
sub-erect. A. 9in. California, 1838. A very hairy annual. 

L. Mrsutus (hairy).* JL azure-blue, large, alternate or whorled 
in spikes 4in. to 6in. long. July and August. 1. long-petiolate ; 
leaflets oblong, digitate. Stem simple. A. 14ft. to 2ft. France, 
Ac. Of this very pretty annual there are varieties with white 
and pale rose flowers. 

L. Mended! (Menzies’), of Agardh. A synonym of L. densi. 
Jlorus. 

L. Mlohenorl (Charles Michener's). Jl. not very ornamental, 
turning to a dull purplish or purplish-greed soon after opening. 
Northern California, 1894. A prostrate, half-hardy perennial, 
very pretty in the early stages of growth. 

L. mutabili* CruokahAnksti hybridus (hybrid! JL vary- 
ing in colour from blue to dark purple, scented, whorled in fives. 
L, leaflets digitate, ovate-oblong. A. 3ft. to 44 ft. 

L.m« versicolor (varioiis-colourodX Jl. showy, several shades 
of colour, purple, blue, and lilac. A. 34 ft. 

L WftWW> albns (white). A variety with pure white flowers. 
L. polyphyllns albus (white). A white-flowered variety, 
growing about 3ft. high. 

L. p. Foxii (Fox’s). Jl. a combination of deep blue and white. 
A. 24ft. 

L p. Purple King. Jl. rich purple. A. 3ft. 

L. p. Somerset.* Jl. a clear soft yellow. A beautiful variety. 
L. pubescens (downy). Jl. violet-blue with a white centre, 
whorled in sixes and disposed in long spikes. July to Sep- 
tember. (., leaflets digitate, lanceolate, velvety on both surfaces. 
Mexico, Guatemala, Ac., 1844. Annual or biennial. (L. J. F. 
100 .) 

L subramosns (somewhat branched). A garden name foi 
L. subcamosus. 

3 T 
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Lapina* — continued. 

L. SUlplmretUl (sulphur-yellow). Jl. sulphur-yellow, slightly 
scented, whorled in very dense spikes 6in. to 8in. long. July 
and August. 1., leaflets oblong-lanceolate, velvety and slightly 
cottony. Stem robust, branched above, h. 14ft. to 2ft Cali- 
fornia, Ac. Annual. 

L. tricolor slogans (three-coloured, elegint). Jl., standard 
dark violet ; wings and keel white ; spike compact, Din. to 8in. 
long. 1. digitate ; leaflets seven to nine, velvety beneath. Stems 
usually simple, h. 14ft. Of garden origin. SYN. L. Dunnetti. 

LUPSIA. A synonym of Oalactites (which see). 

LUFULUS. A synonym of Hamulus (which see). 


JtUTLXD. Of a dingy brown tint. 


LUXEXBUHGXA. L. polyandra is the oorrect 
name of .L. corymbosa. 

LUZUKXAGA (of B. Brown). A synonym of Gcito- 
noplesium (which see). 

LYCASTE. These lovely winter- and spring-flowering 
Orchids cannot be too highly recommended to the notice 
of amateurs. The whole section is far better grown in 
the cool intermediate house, where they can have a liberal 
circulation of air through the lower ventilators whenever 
outside conditions permit. The oool house, under similar 
conditions to those provided for Odontoglossnms, suits 
them well during the summer months ; but they require 
a slightly higher temperature during the dull months of 
the year. The potting should be done in the early spring, 
using a compost of rough, fibrous peat and sphagnum, 
to which may be added a little loam and a liberal 
sprinkling of rough sand. The drainage should be clean 
and ample. Lyoastes require a liberal amount of water 
during the active season of growth, and at no season of 
the year* should they be allowed to become dry at the 
roots. Shading must also be carefully attended to by 
dropping the roof -blinds if the sun’s power is likely to 
damage the foliage. The L. Skinnerii section embraces 
the most satisfactory varieties to cultivate. 

To the species and varieties described on p. 304, Vol. 11., 
the follow mg should be added : ' 


L. Ayoriana (Ayer’s). This species much resembles Cattlrya 
citnna in habit, but has drooping, green flowers, strap- 
shaped, glaucous-green leaves, and angular pseudo-bulbs. 
Peru, 1895. 


L. candid* (white). Jl. about 2in. across; sepals pale green, 
spotted with light rose, reflexed at apex ; petals smaller, 
whitish, tinted with light rose ; lip purer white than the petals, 
with a few rose-purple spots, obovate-oblong, obscurely three- 
lobed ; column white, spotted with rose : scapes 3in. to 4ln. long. 
1. 9in. to 12in. long. Central America, 1852. (L. A P. F. G. if. 
p. 37.) L. e. Launreneeana (of gardens) is a form having all 
the segments tinted with rose. 

L. dllata (ciliated), of Veitch. A synonym of L. Barringtonur. 

L dnnabarlna (cinnabar-red). JL 4in. across, solitary on the 
scapes ; sepals and petals ivory-white, with a tinge of green ; 
lip of an Apricot-red ; scape erect. 1. large, broad. Peru, 
1893. Allied to L. mesochlatna. (L. ix., t. 394.) Syn. MaxUlaria 
cinnabarina. 


L. Oltrlna (citron-coloured). Jl. large, thick and fleshy ; sepals 
and petals lemon-coloured ; lip white, marked lilac. Brazil. 
A robust but rare plant, with the habit of Bifrcnaria 
Harrisonice. 

L Ccbbiana (Cobb’s). A synonym of L. lanipes. 

L. eochlcata (snailshell-like). Jl. deep orange; sepals and 
petals obtuse, the latter hairy ; lip nearly circular, not 
spotted, the lateral lobes rather acute, the central one emar- 
ginate, slightly crisped; column lbng, hairy. May. Mexico, 


L. oosteta (ribbed). Jl. very pale yellow ; dorsal sepal oblong- 
lanceolate, the lateral ones broadly lanceolate-falcate, united 
at base in a conical spur ; petals obversely lanceolate, shorter 
than the sepals ; lijw three-lobed, concave, the middle lobe 
roundish-coraate, recurved at apex, entire, the lateral ones 
short, ovate; bracts cucullate, acute. Pseudo-bulbs angular, 
ovate-conical, each terminated by two lanceolate, petiolate 
leaves. Colombia, 1842. (B. R. xxix., t 15; L. v., t. 220; R. G. 
1869, t. 620, 1885, t 1141 ; W. O. A. viii., t. 384.) Syn. MaxUlaria 
costata. 


L cristate Hand! (Rand’s). A synonym of L. Bandi. 

L. ©. Modlgllanlana (Cavaliere Modigliani’s). Jl. white, 
except the anther, which is yellow. 1888. (L. iii., t. 117, under 
name of Paphinia Modiglianiana.) 

L* omenta gigantea (gigantic). A large and deeply-coloured 
form. 1894. 

I*. Denninglana (Denning's). Jl. almost as large as those of 
L. giganlca ; sepals and petals whitish-green, the latter rather 


Lyc&ste — continued . 

smaller than the former; lip reddish-brown, the front loin; 
oblong, blunt, toothleted, reflexed, the disk bearing a large, 
rhomboid, acute appendage. 1. cuneate-oblong. Pseudo-bnllis 
broadly pyriform, furrowed, glaucous. Ecuador. 

L. Deppei pnnotatl— Ima (much-dotted), A. whitish-green, 
thickly marked with small, dark purple dots; lip yellow, 
having radiating, purple lines. Guatemala, 1882. 

L. grandii (large). Jl. chocolate-brown, barred on the lower 
half of the lanceolate, acuminate sepals and petals with 
yellowish-green and cream-colour, the edges creamy ; lip with 
a blackish-purple claw, widening into an oblong, obtuse, 
creamy front lobe, which is hairy on the apical portion, and 
has a pair of oblong lobes on each side of it, the two basal 
ones being incurved and pale chocolate-brown, and the two 
front ones horizontal and blackish-purple. Brazil, 1884. A 
curious Orchid. 8 yn. Paphinia granais (W. O. A. iv., t. 145). 

L. Harriionlw (Bin. Harrison’s). A synonym of Bifrenaria 
Barrisonue. 

L. Jamesian* (James's). A form of T>. Skinneri. ■ 

L. Jogosa punctata (dotted). A. greenish-yellow, sotted 
wfth reddish-black. 1881 

L j. rilflna (rufous). Jl., sepals pale yellowish-green: petals 
speckled with blackish-purple; lip marked brown. 1883. 

L. Lawrenoeana (Sir Trevor Lawrence's), of gardens. A form 
of L. eandida. 

L. lencantha (white-flowered). Jl. 3in. to 4in. across, 
unattractive; sepals brownish-green; petals yellowish-white; 
lip trilobed, the side lol)es light yellow, the middle one 
creamy-white, reflexed ; column yellowish-white ; scape 7in. 
to 9in. long. 1. 20in. to 25in. long. Costa Rica, 1850. 
(L. A P. F. G. ii., p. 37 ; Ref. B. ii., t. 102.) 

Ik Lindenian* (Linden's). Jl. large and showy ; sepals and 
petals lanceolate, acuminate, the central part dark reddish- 
purple (broken up into lines and spots on the sepals), the 
margins white ; lip white, w ith a dark purplish-brown base, 
the front lobe hastate, with numerous filiform and papillate 
crests. L elliptic, acute. Pseudo-bulbs oblong-ovoid, 2in. to 
24in. long. Orinoco. SYN. Paphinia Lindeniana. 

It. locuste (l°cust-like). A sepals 2iin. long; lip fringed; 
column white, the remainder of the flower described as 
“ grasshopper-green.” 1898. This species js allied to L. costata. 

L. Lndani (Lucian Linden’s). Jl., sepals pale brown, spotted 
with pink ; petals white, with dots of a rosy tint ; lip piuk and 
white. 1893. Allied to L. lasioglossa. (L., t. 412.) 

L. Macrobnlbon (having large pseudo-bulbs).* JL fragrant. 
3in. across ; sepals greenish-yellow ; petals bright yellow, 
reflexed at the tip ; lip bright yellow, sometimes rea-spotted on 
the terminal lobe; column bent, yellow, red-spotted. L 15in. 
to 20in. long. Pseudo-bulbs pear-shaped, 3in. long. Colombia, 
1844. Syn. MaxUlaria Macrobxtlbon (B. M. 4228). L. Youngii 
(L., t. 368) is a slight variety of this species. 1893. 

L. macrophylla (large-leaved). Jl. bold ; sepals olive-green ; 
petals pale nankeen-sulphur, nearly as long as the sepals, 
broadly rounded and undulated at the extremity; lip pale 
sulphur, spotted purple on the edges of the lobes, and having 
a tongue-shaped appendaga l. ample, lanceolate, plaited. 
Pseudo-bulbs large, ovate, ribbed. Caraccaa, 1837. (W. O. A., 
t. 230.) Syns. L. plana (B. R. 1843, t. 35), MaxUlaria 
macrophylla. 

L. mu Measnreslana (Measures’).* Jl., sepals reddish-brown, 
tipped green, green outside; petals and lip white, densely 
spotted rose-purple, except on the margins of the petals. 
Bolivia, 1887. A beautiful, free-flowering variety. (W. O. A. 
vii., t. 306, under name of L. plana Measuresiana.) 

L. macropogon (large-bearded). Jl. orange-coloured, larger 
than in L. Macrobnlbon (to which this species is allied) ; sepals 
oblong, acute, hairy at base; petals smaller; lip three-lobed, 
the front lobe cuneate-oblong, acute, hairy, vnth a broad, 
rhomboid tubercle at base. Costa Rica, 1888. 

It* Maateralana (Dr. Masters’). * Jl. freely produced ; sepals 
greenish-brown; petals and lip of a deep (almost orange) 
yellow. 1891. A fine species. 

L plana (flat). A synonym of L. macrophylla. * 

I*. Hand! (Rand’s). JL 2iin. in expanse ; sepals and petals 
purplish-red, transversely barred, and longitudinally striped 
along the margins, with white ; lip marked with the same 
colours, crested; peduncles two-flowered. 1. 3in. to 4in. long. 
Pseudo-bulbs ellipsoid, about lin. long. 1886. (L. 30.) Syns. 
L. cristata Bands, Paphinia Bandi. 

L* Ho— tana (H. J. Ross's). Jl., sepals greenish • yellow, 
oblong, acute ; petals broader, deep orange-yellow, with a few 
brown dots near the base ; lip yellow, faintly barred with 
brown, three-lobed. Tropical America, 1893. Allied to 
L. cruenta, but with smaller flowers and a differently-formed 

It. rngosa (wrinkled).* Jl. creamy-white, covered with red spots, 
which now and then become confluent, large, of a waxy 
appearance ; raceme pendulous, two-flowered. 1. thin, linear, 
acuminate. Pseudo-bulbs very small, terete, furrowed. 
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Lycaite — continued. 

Colombia, 1882. A remarkable and attractive Orchid, of 
dwarf growth. Syn. Paphinia rugosa. (R. ser. ii., i., 1 11.) 
L. Schillerlana (Schiller's). ft., sepals greenish-brown, about 
4in. long, spreading ; petals pure white, smaller, converging 
over the base of the lip ; lip pure white in front, with a faint 
tinge of yellow at the base; scapes about 6in. high. 1. and 
pseudo-bulbs as in L. Skinneri , but the leaves more erect. 
Central America. (Ref. B., t. 154.) 

L. S. Lehmann! (Lehmann’s), ft. having the petals dotted 
with red on the inside, and the lip marked with rosy -carmine. 
i: y u. c., i. 


% Lycaste — continued. 

petals yellowish-green at base, white above ; lip white, small, 
sometimes stained with rose-pink on the inner side, the plate 
yellow, spotted with red ; scapes 4in. to 5in. long. 1. 1 ft. to 
lift, or more in length. Northern Peru, 1867. (Ref. B. ii., 
t. 131.) 

L. Youngii (Young's). A form of Jf. Macrobulbon. 

L. consobrina, L. mesochlctna , L. tricolor , and L. viridis are also 
included in the Kew Collection. 

The following desirable hybrids have been raised : 
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Fig. 540. Flower op Lycaste Skinneri alba. 


Name. Parentage and Raiser. 

BaUiae Skinnerii and plana Meastiresiana 

(Ball). 

/ mschootiana .. Skinnerii and cruenta (Imschoot). 

Janetat Skinnerii and Rotsiana (Ross). 

Mary Oratrix. . Skinnerii and plana Meamiresiana 
(Gratrix). 

shoenbumensis Skinnerii and SchiUeriana (Kmperor 
of Austria’s garden). 


LYCHNIS. Including Silenopsit. The 
following are British plants : L. alpina , 
L. diuma , L. Flos-cuculi , L. Qitkago (correct 
name Qithago segetum , Corn Cockle), L. vet- 

S ertina^ and L. Viscaria (Rock Lychnis). To 
le species and varieties described on pp. 305-6, 
Vol. II., the following should be added. 
Agrostemma (which see) is included here- 
under by Bentham and Hooker. 

L. alba (white). White or Evening Campion. 
ft. white, solitary, dioecious; calyx hairy, green, 
long. Plant more viscid. Otherwise resembling 
L. dioica. Europe. 

L. Bungeana (Bunge’s). A synonym of L. grandi - 
flora. 

L ohaloedonloa. Of the three varieties of this 
brilliant species. L. c. alba plena and L. c. ft ore- 
pleno are excellent, the white single form being 
poor in comparison. 

L. Cceli-rosa (Rose of Heaven). The correct name 
of Agrostemma Coeli-rosa. The plant is also some- 
times found under the name of Viscaria oculata. 

I*, coronaria. This is the correct name of the 
plant described and illustrated under Agrostemma 
coronaria, in Vol. I. There are also three varieties 
far superior to the type in A. c . atrosanguinea. 
A. c. grandifiora , and A. c. hybrida splendent. All 
are very select herbaceous subjects. 

L. Corsica (Corsican).* ft pale pink, afterwards 
changing to bright pink, and finally assuming a 
reddish hue, somewhat resembling Alpine Pinks, 
and produced in great profusion upon wiry, branching 
stems. Summer, h. 2ft. to 3ft. A very pretty 
annual, though scarce. SYN. L. Loiseleuri. 

L. dloloa (dioecious). The correct name of L. diurna . 
Of this there are two very beautiful double forms, 
white and red respectively— L. d. alba plena Ami 
L. d. rubra plena. 


L Skinneri alba (white).* ft., sepals and petals pure white ; 
lip white, with the faintest tinge of yellow about the centre; 
the tongue-shaped appendage yellow. Guatemala, 1841. (F. M. 
ser. ii. 35, f. 1.) See Fig. e»0. 

L. & armeniaca (orange).* ft. having the lip of a lovely 
apricot colour. 1891. (R. ser. it., t. 18.) 

L. S. imperator (emperor), ft. very large ; sepals bright rose- 
pink ; petals crimson ; lip mottled with crimson. 1888. 

L. S. Jameaiana (James’s), ft. white, except the base of the 
petals and inside of the column, which are rich magenta. 


L. S. pnrpnrea (purple), ft., sepals pale rose, shaded with 
purple ; petals deep rose-purple, spotted with vinous-purple ; 
lip white, slightly tingea with yellow. 1893. A beautiful 
variety. (L., t. 379.) 

L. Wittigi (Wittig’sX ft., lip convex, the blunt, emarginate 
mid-lobe covered with hairs, white outside, with small 
purplish hairs on the mid-lobe, the side lobes acute, rather 
large, striped with dark purple, the disk dark violet-purple. 
Otherwise resembling L. tetragona. Rio de Janeiro, 1878. 

L. xytrlophora (“probably from xystron , an instrument for 
scraping, planing, or polishing, in allusion to the shape of the 

f >late on the up— if so, the name should be xystrophora ’’ 
VeitchJX ft. 3in. to 4in. across; sepals light greenish-brown; 


L. Floa-cnonli rosea plena (pink, double) A semi-double 
form. 1894. 

L. Flos-Jovis is the correct name of Agrostemma Flos~Jovit. 

L. fnlgens grandifiora* is now regarded as a species. 

L. & Haagoana grandifiora (large-flowered), ft. of a 
greater variety of colours, and larger than in the type. 1888. 

L. grandifiora (large-flowered). The correct name of L. fulgent 
grandiftora. Syn. L. Bungeana. 

L. Haagoana (Haage’s).* A form of L. fulgent. 

L. hybrida (hybrid), ft. variable in colour, usually crimson or 
scarlet, disposed in close, symmetrical heads, h. 24 in. to 3ft. 
A hybrid between L. coronaria and L. Flos-Jovis. 

L. Loiseleuri (Loiseleur’s). A synonym of L. Corsica. 

L. ooulata is a form of L. Ccdi-rota. 

L. speoiosa (showy) is probably a salmon-scarlet-flowered form 
of L. grandiftora. Japan, 1871. 

L. Viscaria alba (white).* A handsome white-flowered form. 

L. V. splendens plena (double). A splendid rose-coloured 
double variety. 

LYCZMVZA. A synonym of Melodinus (which 
see). 
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LTCITTM. The species are broadly distributed over 
temperate and snb -tropical regions. To those described 
on pp. 306-7, Vol. II., the following shonld be added : 

L. pallidum (pale). JL green or tinged with purple, solitary 
or in pairs, axillary, pedicellate ; corolla Jin. long, with broad, 
spreading lobes, Jr. bright red, nearly £in. long. 1. oblanceo- 
late, lin. to 2in. long, very pale. Branches somewhat drooping, 
with a few long, slender spines. h. 3ft. New Mexico, 
Arizona, <fec., 1888. Deciduous. (G. & F. 1888, i., p. 340, 
f. 54.) 

I*, ruthenieum (Russian). This only differs from L. europannn 
in slight botanical features. 

L. Trewianum (Trew’s). A synonym of L. chinenae . 

LYCOPODIUM. To the species described on 
pp. 307-8, Vol. II., the following shonld be added : 

L. elAvatum. A popular name for this species is Wolf’s (’law. 
L eordifolftum (cordate-leaved). A synonym of SelagineUa 
empidata elongata. 

L. Hippuris (Horse-tail). A synonym of L. squarrosum. 

L Mooreanum (Moore’s). Stems erect, branched, 3ft. long. 
L closely placed, short, pale green, bearing the sporangia In 
their axils. Brazil, 1892. 

L. obseurum (obscure). The correct name of L. dendroideum. 
L squarrosum (squarrose). The correct name of L. Hookeri. 
Syn. L. Hippuris. 

L. uliolfollum (Ulex-leaved). Stems dichotomous, 2ft. long 
and about $in. thick, densely clothed with bright greemlinear- 
lanceolate, very sharply-pointed leaves. Himalayas, 1880. A 
pendulous, stove or greenhouse species. 

L uliglnosum is now transferred to SelagincUa. 

L. oomplanatum, L. nummularifolium, and L. stridum are 
also grown in botanical establishments. 

LYCOHI8. According to J. G. Baker, this genns 
consists of five species, confined to China and Japan. 
Flowers red or yellow ; perianth fnnnel-sliaped, rather 
irregular, the tube short, cylindrical, dilated at the apex, 
sometimes scaly at the throat, the segments unguiculate ; 
stamens inserted near the throat of the tube ; filaments 
long; umbels many -flowered ; peduncle solid. Leaves 
linear or lorate, not usually developed with the flowers. 
Rootstock a bulb with membranous tunics and a short 
neck. 

Although in the majority of cases these bulbs are 
best grown in a greenhouse, yet in favoured soils and 
situations, as under a south wall, L. sanguined and 
L. squamiaera will thrive. L. aurea, known in America 
as the Golden Spider Lily, needs a temperature of somo 
65d eg. and to be carefully rested. 

To the species described on p. 303, Vol. II., the 
following should be added : 

L. radlata alba (white).* Jl. white, tinged with pale yellow 
at the base of the segments. Japan. A line variety. 

L. r. variegata (variegated). Jl. crimson, very large, edged 
with white when fading. 1889. Syn. L. Tr.rracianii. 

L sanguinea (bloody). JL dull red (Baker gives the flowers 
as bright red) ; perianth erect, l£in. to 2|in. long, the segments 
neither crisped nor deflexing ; umbel four- to six-flowered ; 
duncle slender, 1ft. to lift. long. July and August. 1. three 
seven, produced after the flowers, linear, ±in. broad. Bulb 
ovoid, lin. in diameter. Japan, 1888. More curious than 
beautiful. 

L. 8. purpurea (purple).* This is a pretty variety of the above. 
1898. 

L. Sewerzowl. The correct name is Ungemia trispficera. 

L. squamigera (scale-bearing). Jl. rosy-lilac, fragrant ; 
perianth 3in. long, the segments £in. broad above the middle ; 
umbel four- to seven-flowered; peduncle stout, 2ft. long. 
July and August. 1. five or six to a bulb, produced in spring, 
above 1ft. long, Jin. to lin. broad. Bulb large, globose. 
Japan, 1888. (B. M. 7547; G. 6 F. iii., p. 176, f. 32.) Syn. 
Amaryllis Hallii (of gardens). 

L. S. purpurea (purple).* 4. a combination of lilac and 
bright purple, h. lift. 

L. Terraclanil (Terraciani’s). A synonym of L. radial a 
variegata. 

LYCOSA. See Spiders. 

LYOISTUM (of P. Browne). A synonym of 
Manettia (which see). 

LYGODXCTYOV. Included under Lygodium 
(which see). 


LYGODIUM. Climbing Ferns. Including Hydro - 
glo8#um, Lygodictyon , and Ugena. All the species 
luxuriate in rich, spongy soil of an open nature, that 
which suits them best being a mixture of peat or good 
leaf-mould, loam, and chopped sphagnum, in about equal 



Fig 541. Pinna and Fertile Pinnule of Lygodium 

RET1CULATUM. 


proportions. L. reticulatum (see Fig. 541), however, 
requires a soil of a slightly more substantial nature. It 
must also be borne in mind that they reauire an 
abundance of water at the roots, and are greatly benefited 
by frequent and copious syringings during their most 
active season, from May to October. is only when 
planted out that these singular Ferns show themselves 
to advantage and attain their full development, and in 
that condition they are also less liable to the attacks of 
pests than when they have their roots restricted in pots. 

Propagation is effected by means of spores, when the 
plants are required in quantities, and such is the method 
usually adopted for producing strong, healthy plants of 
L. japonicum. Most of the other species are increased 
by division of the orowns, which operation may be safely 
done at any time between March and September. 

L. dichotomum is a species well adapted for covering 
large pillars, as it is of very robust growth and most 
effective; its foliage, though somewhat massive, is very 
elegant, and remains on the plant for a very long time. 
It is not unusual to find specimens of this speoies trained 
on pillars and against the glass, as in the large Tropical 
Fernery at Kew Gardens, where they retain their foliage 
for three or even four years. 

L. japonicum is the most popular member of the whole 
genus, and thousands of plants find their way to the 
markets, where it is known only under the name of 
L. scanaens. The consequences of this mis-naming are 
that in many, if not all, private establishments the plant 
is found under the spurious name, whereas the true 
L. scandens (see Fig. 542), which is a totally different 
plant, exists only m botanical gardens and in a few 
nurseries. L. japonicum is a delightful climber, pro- 
ducing shoots 8ft. to 10ft. long, of an exceedingly tender 
nature, and furnished with finely-cut foliage of a cheerful 
green colour, forming light festoons that are very useful 
for table-decoration. It is well adapted for growing in a 
Fern-case in the drawing-room, but in any case it should 
be placed near the light. The plant may also be grown 
in a basket, and in that way shows itself to the greatest 
advantage. A hanging-basket of small dimensions is of 
little use, as it does not afford sufficient scope for the 
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Lygodium — continued . 

fall development of the plant; bnt if a wire basket 12in. 
or 14in. in diameter is used, and three plants are at the 
outset pat in it, one between each cnain, it will, in a 
remarkably short space of time, make a specimen that has 
no eqaal for elegance ; for while some of the strongest 
shoots are trained upwards along the chains and in the 
centre of the basket, those of medium growth, by being 
allowed to hang all around the sides, will soon completely 
cover it. 

To grow L. palmatum well and to freely produce its 
handsome, fertile fronds, whose fructification, borne in 
miniature catkins, ripen about September, this species 
requires a very porous soil. The nest mixture is good 
leaf-mould ana chopped sphagnum in equal parts, with 
an abundunce of water at the roots all the year round, 
but principally from March to September. 

Another species calling for special notice is L. poly- 
stachyum, Although very fond of moisture, it will not 
stand overhead syringing ; and the same may be said of 
L. venustum, which requires plenty of space for develop- 
ment. 




Fig. 542. Ltoodium scandens. 


To the species described on pp. 308-9, Vol. II., the 

following should be added : 

L dlohotomnm polydactylum (many-fingered). An inte- 
resting crested form. 1894. 

L. flexuosum (bending). A synonym of L. dichotomum. 

L lanoeolatnm (lanceolate), primary petiole short or obso- 
lete ; secondary about lin. long ; pinnules 8in. to 12in. long, 
6in. to lOin. broad, with three or four uniform, coriaceous, 
glossy segments on each side, 4in. to 6in. long, Jin. to lin. 
broad, all stalked, articulated at the rounded or cuneate (never 
cordate) base, spikes one to two lines long, disposed in close 
rows along the edges of the fertile divisions. Madagascar. 
A robust species. Syn. Ilydroglossum madagascariensis 


Lygodlum — continued. 

L. pinna tifldum (pinnatifld),® primary petiole almost wanting ; 
secondary often lm. long; pinnules 8in. to 12in. long, 6in. to 
12in. broad, with a ligulate-oblong terminal segment 3in. to 
6in. long, Ain. to Jin. broad, and three or four like it on each 
side, usually rounded or cordate, articulated at base, the 
lower ones (or all) short-stalked, sometimes hastate or pinnate 
below, spikes one to three lines long, in close rows along the 
edge of the leafy segments. Himalayas, Ac. 

L. scandens Fnloherl (Fulcher's), can. semi-terete, pale 
brown, producing short branches, fronds in pairs, 6in. to 9iiL 
long, 4in. to 6in. broad, having four to six or more pairs of 
shortly petiolate pinnae ; sterile pinme oblong-lanceolate, 2in. 
to 3in. long ; fertile ones usually shorter, the little spikelets 
of fructification projecting from the marginal teeth. 1882. 
Syn. Ilydroglossum scandens Fulcheri. 

IiTOUS. See Potato— Insect Pests. 

LYNCEA. A synonym of Melasma (which see). 

LTN6WOHT. See Veratrnm album. 
LTNZFLOWEB. See Stanhopea tigrina. 

LYONBTIA CLEBIELLA A destructive species 
of Moth, belonging to the Tineidse, whose larv® live in 
long, irregular galleries in the foliage of Applo, Cherry, 
Pear, Birch, and Hawthorn, causing considerable leaf- 
dropping and debilitation of the trees affected. 
Moreover the peat is double -brooded, which considerably 
adds to the trouble. 

The Moths are |in. in stretch of wings, and are found 
in June and again in October, and they pass the winter 
in this state concealed in crevices, Ac. The fore-wings 
aro of a shining white, with fnsoons suffusions, brown 
spots, and brownish longitudinal markings, though these 
are not very distinct. The hind-wings aro dark grey. 
The larv® are pale green, and when full -fed they assume 
the pupal state in an elongate, whitish cocoon suspended 
from the ends. 

The chief symptoms of attack aro a brownish patchy 
appearance upon the foliage which has been “mined/’ 
Unfortunately remedies aro out of the question with 
insects feeding thus protected. When their presence is 
noted all that the fruit-grower can do is to collect all 

leaves which fall prematurely and burn them. Some 

growers have tried applications for preventing egg-laying 
in late spring ; but such have not proved of much practical 
value. Trees known to have been attacked should be 
carefully examined in winter, and all perfect insects 
found should be destroyed. Where trunks aro treated 
to a caustic potash solution in winter, numbers of the 
Moths are destroyed. 

LYONIA. To the species described on pp. 309-10, 

Vol. II., the following should be added. One or two 

plants formerly classed in this genus are now referred to 

Lencothoe. 

L frondOM. (leafy). A form of L.. paniculata, having leafy, 
paniculate flowering branches. 

L paniculata is the correct name of L. ligustrina. 

L. rublglnosa (reddish), /t. white; racemes short, axillary, 
congested, ferruginous. July. 1. coriaceous, ovate, l^in. long, 
acute at base, obtuse at apex, entire, shining and reticulate- 
veined above, the young ones lepidote-ferruginous beneath. 
St. Thomas’ Island, 1736. 

LYRATELY PINNATE. When the pinn® become 
smaller towards the base of a leaf or frond. 

LYSIMACHIA. To the species described on p. 310. 
Vol. II., the following should be added. See also 

Steironema. 

L brachystachys (short -spiked). A synonym o( L. bary * 
stachys. 

L oillata and L. lanoeolata are now regarded as synony- 
mous with Steironema heterophyllum. 

L d&vnrioa (Dahurian). A form or synonym of L. vulgaris. 

L. nemorum (wood-loving). The correct name of L. azorica. 

L Nummularia aurea (golden).* A yellowish-leaved form, 
very useful for hanging-boskets, for trailing on the rockery, 
for window-boxes, and for covering the moist hanks of the 
waterside. 

L. paridlformis (Paris-like), ft. bright yellow, axillary. 
July. 1. ovate, tapering to both ends. Central China, 1891. 
A remarkable species, resembling Paris quadrifolia. (B. M. 
7226.) 

L. salloifolia (Willow-leaved). A synonym of L. epltemerum. 
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IiYSIOVOTUS. To this gonna two other species 
should shortly be added — L. pauciflora and L. eamosa. 
The former is stated by Mr. Hemsley to promise well ; and 
the latter has been raised from seed at Kew, and is 
described as a dwarf shrub with white flowers, lilac -tinged, 
and borne in the axils of the leaves. 

L longlflora (long-flowered). A synonym of Jlschynanthus 
Umgijlora. 

LYSISTIGMA. A synonym of Tacc&rum (which 
see). 

M ABA. To the species described on p. 311, Vol. IT., 
the following should be added : 

M. natolemril (Natal). /L, females solitary, axillary, sub- 
sessile ; corolla Jin. long, densely silvery-pubescent externally. 
/. on very short, puberuYous petioles, |in. to lin. long, ovate, 
oblong, or elliptic, obtuse, dark green above, pale and 
reticulate- veined beneath. South Africa. A much-branched, 
twiggy shnib. 



Fig. 543. Mackaya della. 


MACARANGA (a native name). Including Mappa. 
Ord. Euphorbiacese. A genus embracing upwards of 
eighty Bpeoies of stove trees or shrubs, allied to Ricinus ; 
they are confined to the Old World, and aro chiefly 
Malayan. Spikes or racemes axillary or lateral, simple 
or slightly branched, or paniculate at the tips of the 
branches. Leaves alternate, petiolate, often large, entire 
or four-lobed. Only one species is known in gardens. 
For culture, see CodifiBum. 

M. Porteaaa (Marius Porte's).* A. pale reddish, sessile, 
inconspicuous, in axillary, pyramidal, laxly-branched panicles, 
all male, except an occasional terminal female or bisexual. 
April. 1. at the tip of the stem, peltate, orbicular-ovate, 
nearly 3ft. broad, dark green above with golden nerves, rosy 
beneath* when young ; petioles 2ft. to 3ft. long : stipules 
3in. to 6in. long. Stem woody, erect, 4ft. to 4jft. high, marked 
with triangular scars. Philippine Islands, 1888. Tree. (B. M. 
7407 ; R. H. 1888, p. 176, f. So.) Syn. Mappa Porteana (G. C. 
1894, ii., p. 284). 

MACARTNEY ROSE. See Rosa bractoata. 

MACBRIDEA (named in honour of Dr. James 
Macbride, of South Carolina). Ord. Labiatse. A small 
enus (two species) of glabrous or sparsely hairy, green- 
ouse perennials, natives of North America, and closely 
allied to Physostegia . Flowers purple or white, showy, 

sessile ; inflorescence rather few-flowered, capitate. 
Leaves lanceolate or spathulate -oblong, repand -toothed or 
entire, minutely dotted. M. pulchra has been introduced. 
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Macbridea — continued. 

It thrives in sandy peat and loam, with good drainage, 
and may be increased by cuttings in May. 

M. pulohellA (rather pretty). A synonym of M. pulchra. 

M. pulchra (pretty). ft., corolla rose-purple, lin. long, streaked 
with a deeper hue and white, the upper lip entire. Late 
summer. 1 . oblong-lanceolate, mostly acute at both ends, 
tapering to the petioles, thinnish; floral ones ovate, acute. 
Stems simple, 1ft. or more in height. North California, Ac., 
1804. Syn . M. pulcheUa. 

MACDONAEDIA. A synonym of Thelymitra 

(which see). 

XACFADYEVA (named in honour of James 
Macfadyen, M.D., author of the “ Flora of Jamaica," 
1837). Syn. Phryganocidia. Including Dolichandra. Ord. 
Bignoniacese. A genus embracing about twenty - five 
species of tall -climbing, stove shrubs, natives of tropical 
America, closely allied to Bxgnonia. Flowers showy, on 
axillarv peduncles ; calyx membranous, broad ; corolla 
tube long and rather broad, the limb sub-bilabiate, 
consisting of five rounded, spreading, slightly unequal 
lobes ; stamens four, didynamous. Leaves tri- or bifoliolate, 
or sometimes decompound. For culture of the species here 
described, see Bignonia. 

M. Delichandra (Dolichandra). ft. red. one to three to a 
peduncle at the tips of the branches ; calyx spathe-like, cut to 
the middle. 1 . opposite, each having two oblong leaflets and 
often ending in a tendril. Argentina, 1891. A highly glabrous, 
ornamental species. SYNS. Dolichandra cynanchoidcs, Spathodca 
Dolichandra. 

M. corywbosa (SYN. Spathodca ooryinhom ) has also been 
introduced. 

MACKAYA. There are tew more beautiful green- 
house flowering shrubs than M. bella, whose showy lilac 
and pnrple-striped flowers aro shown at Fig. 543. 
Where many fail with this shrub is in not pruning at 
the right time. Tliift must bo after the period of 
flowering, removing some 2in., or a little more, of each 
shoot. 

MACIvEAYA. A synonym of Bocconia (which see). 

MACEURA. To the species described on p. 312, 
Vol. II., the following varieties should be added: 

M. aurantlaea lnermis (unarmed). 1. larger than in the 
type. Branches spineless. 1896 (R. H. 1896, p. 33, f. 10.) 

M. tlnctorla (dyers’). A synonym of Chlorophora tinctoria. 

MACODES. This genus now embraces about five 
species, differing from Ancectochilus in its spurless, sessile 
lip, with a three-lobed limb, the front lobe narrow- 
spathulate. To the species M. Petola (Fig. 544), described 
on p. 312, Vol. II., the following should be added : 

BC. Javanlca (Javnnese). The correct name of A rurctnrhilwt 
jacanicus. (B. M. 7037.) 



Fig. 544. Macodes Petola. 
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Macodes — continued. 

ML marmorata (marbled). A synonym of Dmsinia marmorata. 
M. Petola snperba (superb). A handsome, large-leaved form 
' of one of the beautiful metallic-veined Orchids, having deep 
green leaves and golden markings, with open intervening 
spaces. 

BC. Sanderiana (Sander’s). A pale green, Intrne on a scape 
lft. high. 1. ovate, 4in. long, dark olive-green, with yellowish 
reticulations. Sunda Islands, 1896. Syn. Anaectochdus San - 
derianus. 

MACRADEVXA. M. mutica is a synonym of 
Trichopilia mutica. 

MACRJEA (of Lindley). A synonym of Viviania 
(which see). 

MACRAHOPEOV (in part). Synonymous with 
Pheliptsa (which see). 

MACHO-. A prefix signifying large or long ; e.g., 
Macrophyllons, having large or long leaves. 

MACROCERATIDES. A synonym of Mucuna 
(which see). 

MACBOCHXIiUS. A synonym of Miltonia (which 
see), the correct name of Macrochilus Fryanus being 
Miltonia spectabilis. 

MACROCHEAMY8. Included under Alloplectui 

(which see). 

MACROCHORDITJM. Included under JEchmea 

(which see). 

MACROCEADUS. A synonym of Orania (which 

see). 

MACROCNEMTJM. A synonym of Remijia 

(which see). 

MACROGYNE. A synonym of Aspidistra (which 

see). 

MACROEEPIDOPTERA. See Moths. 

MACROEINUM. A synonym of Reinwardtia 

(which see). 

MACROEOBIUM VUAPA. The correct name of 
the plant described on p. 189, Vol. IV., as Vouapa 
bifolia, the genus Vouapa being merged by modern 
authorities under Macrolobtum. 

MACRONAZ. A synonym of Arundinarla (which 

see). 

MACROPIDIA [erroneously spelt Macropodia'] (from 
macropus , a kangaroo, with suffix %da ; in allusion to the 
popular name of the plant, vis., Kangaroo’s Foot). Ord. 
Mssmodoracess. Kangaroo’s Foot. A monotypio genus. 
The species is a cool greenhouse, perennial nerb, with 
the habit and inflorescence of a paniculate species of 
Anigosanthos (which see for culture). 

M. fnmosa (smoky). Jt. yellow, almost sessile in dense, 
unilateral spikes on the branches of the p inicle ; perianth 
tube Jin. long, much incurved, the lobes very oblique, nearly 
lin. long. June. 1. radical or nearly so, lft. long, £in. broad. 
Stem stout, 3ft. to 4ft. high. Australia. Syn. Anigozanthos 
Jtiliginosus (B. M. 4291). 

MACROPODXA. See Macropidia. 

MACRORHYN CHU 8. Included under Troximon 
(which see). 

MACROSCEPXS (from makros, long, and skepe, a 
covering; in allusion to the size of the calyx). Ord. 
Asclepiadeae. A small genus (three or four closely -related 
species) of stove, climbing sub-shrubs, natives of Peru, 
Colombia, and Central America. Flowers rather large, in 
clustered, axillary cymes ; calyx segments five, ovate- 
lanceolate ; corolla tube ovoid or broadly cylindrical, the 
limb thick, five-lolied, broadly spreading. Leaves opposite, 
ample, cordate. M. obovata, the only species calling for 
mention here, requires similar treatment to Physiantlras 
(which see). 

M. elllptiOA (elliptic). Jt. of a rich brown, soft and velvety, 
in clusters, and resembling those of Hoya camosa. 1. elliptic, 
bright green, and, like tbe stems, thickly covered with soft, 
felt-like, yellow-brown hairs. 1899. A stove climber, every 
part of which emits a strong scent when bruised. 

M. obovata (obovate-leaved). Jt., corolla yellowish-brown, lin. 
in diameter. November. 1. shortly petiolate, 4in. to 6in. long, 
obovate, contracted above the cordate base. Western tropical 
America, 1884. Plant densely hirsute. (B. M. 6815.) 


MACR08PHYRA (from makros , long, and sphura , a 
hammer ; in allusion to the very long and robust style and 
the large bifid stigma). Ord. Rubiacese. A monotypic 
genus. The species is a stove, evergreen shrub. For 
culture, see Gardenia (to which this plant is allied). 

M. longistyla (long-styled). It. cream-coloured, fragrant, ljin. 
to 3in. long, the style exserted nearly as much more ; corolla 
tube hairy-pubescent, the limb fin. to l|in. across. June. 

X. oval, broadly ovate, or obovate, acuminate, cuneate or obtuse 
at base. 2in. to 74in. long. Shoots tawny-hairy, h. 6ft. Western 
tropical Africa, 1845. Syn. Gardenia longistyla (B. M. 

MACROSPORXUM SOEAVX. See Potato- 
Fungi. 

MACROSPORXUM TOMATO. See Black Rot 
(or Blaok Spot) of Tomato. 

MACROSTXGMA (of Kunth). Included under 
Tupistra (which see), the correct name of M. tupistroides 
being Tupistra macrostigma. 

MACR08TYEX8 (of Breda). A synonym of 
Corymbis (which see). 

MACROTOMIA (from makros, long, and tome, a 
cutting ; in allusion to the long divisions of the calyx). 
Syn. Leptanthe. Ord. Boraginese. A genus embracing 
seven or eight species of erect, hispid, perennial herbs, 
natives of the Himalayas and the Orient. Calyx five- 
parted, with long-linear segments ; corolla funnel- or nearlv 
salver-shaped, with a long, slender tube, and five broad, 
imbricated lobes ; stamens five, included ; cymes dense, 
corymbose or spicate. Nutlets four, or fewer by abortion. 
Leaves alternate. The two species introduced thrive in 
any well -drained garden soil, and may be increased by 
seeds. 

M. Bentbami (Bentham’s). Jt. sessile, lin. long ; calyx segments 
tipped purple ; corolla lobes dark maroon-purple, triangular- 
ovate ; thvrse 8in. to 12in. high. May. 1., radical ones 6in. to 
lOin. long, narrow-lanceolate, hirsute; cauline ones many, 
smaller, sessile, linear-lanceolate, acute. A. lft. to 3ft. Western 
Himalaya, 1884. liardy. (B. M. 7003.) 

M. cophalotes (headed).* Jt. golden-yellow, large, pul>escent ; 
racemes large, head-like. 1. silvery -canescent ; radical ones 
4in. to 5in. long, linear-lanceolate or Lanceolate ; cauline ones 
shorter, acuminate. Stem 6in. to 12in. high. Orient, 1896. A 
handsome alpine. 

M. eohioides (Echiura-like). This is the correct name of the 
plant .described as A rnebia echioides, in Vol. I. 

MACROZAMIA (Swan River Fern Palm). To the 
information given on p. 314, Vol. II., the following should 
be added : 

IX. Fraseri. This plant is known in gardens by the names 
Zamia Fraseri and Z. JMigueli. 

M. Hopei is, according to the “ Index Kewensis,” a good 
species, and not a variety of M. Peroxcskiana [more correctly 
spelt Peroffskyana]. 

ML Mackensii is a form of M. Miqxtelii. 

wr Pa uli- Oulielmi (Paul William’s). The correct name of 
M. plumosa. Encephalartos JUackenii is also identical with this 
species. 

1C. tenuifolia (slender-leaved). This equals M. Paxdi-GxiHelmi. 

MADAGASCAR POTATO. See Solannm in- 
dicum. 

MADEIRA VINE. A popular name for Boussiu- 
gaultia baselloides. 

M ADIA. To the species, Ac., described on p. 314, 
Vol. II., the following should be added : 

M Nnttallii (Nuttall’s). Jt. -heads sparsely paniculate, iin. 
high, usually slender-peduncled ; bracts eight to twelve. 
Summer. X. linear-lanceolate, some or most of them opposite. 
Stem slender, lft. or more in height. North America. 
Perennial. 

M sativa raeemoaa fracemo.se). Jt. -heads somewhat race- 
mosely disposed ; florets fewer than in the type. 

M. vlacoaa is a form of M. satica. 

MJEREEVSXA. A synonym of Corcboms (which 
see). 

MAGDAEXHU8 PRUVX. See Plum-Insect 
Pests. 

MAGVOEXA. Laurel -leaved Tulip- tree. When propa- 
gation by grafting is adopted, the deciduous kinds may be 
worked upon seedlings or rooted layers of M. discolor , 
or any vigorous-growing sort. M. grandijtora is the best 
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Magnolia — continued. 

stock for the evergreen kinds. Magnolias should nover 
be planted in imperfectly drained land, and positions 
having an eastern exposure should be avoided, because 
cold winds and late spring frosts disfigure the flowers and 
damage young growths. The beBt time to transplant 
is in early spring just before growth commences, and if 
watered overneaa and at the roots they generally push 
forth strong growth, and recover themselves before 
autumn-moved plants. 

To the species described on pp. 315-6, Vol. II., the 
following should be added : 

M. oonsploua Alexandrtna (Alexandrine). This is the 
earliest to flower of the M. conspicua kinds. 

M. o. Norberttana (Norbert’s). A purplish-tinted, large, stout. 

This is a late-flowering variety of the well-known M. conspicua. 
M. o. gpteiosa (showy). A showy variety of Jf. conspicua. 

M. foetid* (foetid). A synonym of Jf. grandijtora. 

M. fnaoata. The correct name is Michelia fuscata. 

M. glanoa longlfolia (long-lea ved). A variety with lanceolate 
leaves, and flowering a long time. 

M. grandiflora biflora (two-flowered). JL usually in pairs, 
which open in succession. 1885. 

M. bypolenoa (white beneath).* JL creamy- white, very 
fragrant, 6in. to 7ln. in diameter; petals six to nine, obovate- 
spathulate ; filaments scarlet. 1. biennial, 1ft. long, ovate- 
elliptic, obtuse or shortly cuspidate, glabrous above, densely 
white-pruinose beneath ; petioles l£m. long. Japan. 1893. 
Hardy. The wood of this very beautiful species Is largely 
used by the Japanese for lacquered articles. (Q. A F. 1888, 
p. 305.) 

M. Kobua (native name). JL creamy-white. 4in. to 5in. across, 
erect ; sepals three ; petals six : style reflexed. May. 1. 6in. 
to 7in. long, 3in. to 3jin. broad, obovate, acuminate at both 
ends, deciduous; young ones pubescent beneath. A. 70ft. to 
80ft. Japan. Hardy in the South of England. Syn. 
M. Thurberii. 

M. Lenniei (Jennie's).* Jl. purple on the outside and white 
within. A hybrid between M. conspicua and Jf. obovata 
discolor. (F. d. S. nvi., t. 1693 ; R. H. 1866, 370.) 

M. obovata gracilis (slender). Jl. dark purple outside. 

1. narrower than in the type. Plant smaller than Jf. obomta. 
M. parvlflora minor (smaller). This variety is smaller in 
all its parts than the type. Japan, 1888. 

M. pumila (dwarf). The correct name of Talauma pumila. 

M. pyramldata (pyramidal). A synonym of Jf. Fraseri. 

M. Balioifolla (Willow-leaved), of Maxim. JL unknown. 
1. ovate, acute, silvery on the lower surface, emitting a delicious 
fragrance when bruised. Bark at first light green, eventually 
becoming dark reddish-brown. A. 15ft. to 20ft. Japan, 1895. 
A slender tree. (O. A F., Feb. 8, 1893, p. 65, f. 12.) 

M. B&liolfolla (of gardens) is really a narrow-leaved form of 
M. grandijlora. 

M. Stellate* There is a variety of this with very pale rose- 
coloured flowers. 

M. Strlota (erect! A garden hybrid between Jf. consjncua 
Soulangeana and Jf. obovata. 1893. 

M. Thompsonlana (Thompson's) is kept up by Sargent, who 
gives Jf. glauca as synonym. 

M. Thurboril (Thurber’s). A synonym of Jf. Kobus. 

M. virginiana (Virginian). A synonym of M. glauca. 

M. Watsoni (Watson's). The correct name of the plant figured 
in On., Dec. 8, 1883, as Jf. parvijlora. (B. M. 7157.) 

M. Wlesnerl (Wiesner's). Jl. pure white, very fragrant ; 
stamens very numerous. 1. deciduous, ovate-oblong, thick, 
6in. to 8in. long, 3in. to 4in. broad, glaucous-green. Japan, 
1889. A dwarf, bushy tree, glabrous in all its parts ; probably 
hardy. 

BLYulan. The "Index Kewensis” gives this as the correct 
name of Jf. conspicua. There are numerous seedling varieties. 

MAHERNZA. To tho species described on p. 316, 
Vol. II., the following should be added : 

M. ohrys&ntha (golden-flowered). Jl. golden-yellow ; petals 
twice as long as the calyx. 1. petiolate, elliptic-oblong, obtuse, 
crenulate, corrugated, at length glabrous above, white- 
tomentose beneatn. A. 1ft. 1868. Under-shrub. (Kef. B. 26.) 

MAHOGANY PZVE. See Podosarpu* Totara. 
MAHOGANY, HED. See Eucalyptus resinifera. 

MAZA. A synonym of Maianthemum (which see). 

MAZANTHEMUM. M. Convallaria is the correct 
name of M. bifolium. 
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MAIDENHAIRS, GOLD AND SIEVES. See 

N othocfa Ian a. Poly podium vulgare is also called 

Golden Maidenhair. 

MAZDEV THEE. A term apt died to a fruit tree 
that has not produced any fruit from the time it was 
sown; but as usually understood amongst nurserymen 
and gardeners, a fruit tree one year old from the time of 
budding or grafting is a Maiden Tree. 

MAZETA (native name). Ord. MclastomacesB. A 
small genus (two species) of small, slender, Sooth 
American, stove shrubs, allied to Clidemia. M. auianensis 
has been introduced, but is probably no longer in 
cultivation. 

MAZVEA. A synonym of Triffonia (which see). 

MAEAST BOUQUETS. These are named after 
tho famous painter, wno utilised various dried Grasses, 
Everlastings, and Palm foliage for the decoration of his 
studio. 

M ALAB AZLA . The correct name of Jf. Opopanax is, 
according to the “Index Kewensis,” Opopanax Chironium. 

MALABAR VZGKTSHADE. See Baaella. 

MAXACHZUM. Included under Stellarla (which 

see). 

malasfznjea. a synonym of JEgiceras (which 

see). 

MALAXZS. This genus now embraces about half- 
a-dozen species. Several that were formerly classed 
hereunder are now referred to Brasilia, Zalparis, 
Mlorostylis, Oberonia, Ac. 

MALCOLMZA [ Malcomia is the correct spelling, 
according to the “Index Kewensis”]. Flowers loosely 
racemose, ebracteate ; sepals linear, erect ; petals long- 
linear or long-clawed. Siliquas nearly terete, elongated 
or subulate, generally on thick peduncles. leaves 
alternate, entire or pinnatifid. To the species described 
on p. 318, Vol. II., the following should be added : 

M. bleolor (two-coloured). Jl., petals pink, yellowish at base. 
Summer. Jr., siliquas erecto-patent, Jin. to lin. long. /. ovate 
or oblong-lanceolate, almost entire. A. 6in. Grecian mountains, 
Ac. Plant pubescent. 

MAIaE. Bearing only male organs. 

MAZ.ESKEBBZA Z.ZNEABZPOZ.ZA. A synonym 
of Gynoplewra linearifolxa. 

MAZ.Z.ET FLOWER. See Tnpistra. 

MAXZiOTUS (from mallows , fleecv, woolly ; in allnsion 
to tho fruit of some of the species). Syn. Rottlera (of 
Roxburgh). A genus embracing about seventy species of 
stove or greenhouse shrubs or troes, mostly found in the 
tropics of the Old World, allied to Ricinus. Flowers of 
both sexes raoemose. Fruit capsular. Leaves alternate 
or opposite, petiolate, stipulate. M. japonicus, the only 
species calling for description here, may prove hardy in 
our southernmost districts. It may bo increased by seeds, 
or by ripened cuttings, inserted in sandy loam, under a 
glass. 

M. japonicus (Japanese). Jl. inconspicuous, paniculate. May 
and June. 1. 4in. to 6in. long, 2in. to 4in. broad, rhomboia- 
ovate, cuspidate-acuminate, entire, bearing minute yellowish 
glands beneath, at length glabrous on both sides; petioles 
equalling or shorter than the leaves. Branches woody. 
A. 10ft. to 15ft. Japan, Ac., about 1890. (R. H. 1894, f. 3i) 
Syn. Rottlera japonica (S. Z. F. J. 79). 

MALLOW, INDIAN. See Sida and Urena. 

MALLOW, H08E. A common name for varions 
species of Hibiscus. 

MALLOW- WORT. See Malope. 

MALOPB Mallow-Wort. Of M. irijida grandijlora 
there are pretty colour varieties in alba (white) and rosea 
(flashed with pink). All are beautiful subjects for the 
mixed border, or even for the shrubbery border. 

MALPZGKZA. M. cocci gera is the correct name 
of tho plant described as M. coccifera. 
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MALVJL To the species. &c., described on pp. 318-9, 
Vol. II., the following ah on la be added : 

M. oampannlata (bell-shaped). A synonym of Malraxtrum 
campanulatum. 

M. tl aw tat a (spear-shaped). Jl. rosy-violet, borne on long 
stalks. Mexico (?), 1893. A garden annual. 

M. manrltlaiia. The correct name is La cat era cretica. 

BC. mlnlata (scarlet). A synonym of Sphatralcea miniata, 
described in Vol. III. 

M. moschata rosea (rose). A pretty pink variety of the 
time-honoured Musk Mallow. 

M. Mnnroana is synonymous with Sphceraloea Munroana. 

M. sylvestrls (wood-loving). JL dark pink or violet, veined, 
long-pedunculate, erect. May to October. 1. five- to seven- 
lobea, toothed. Stem erect, very slightly branched, h. 1ft. 
to lift. Europe. Biennial. 

M. sebrina (striped), of gardens, Is a pretty Mallow often found 
in gardens. It varies as to colour, but is usually white, striped 
with purple. It should doubtless be referred to Jf. sylvestris. 
M. Martensiana , a pink-flowered Australian species, has also 
been introduced. . 

MAKESTRA PEKSICARXJB. See Dot Moth. 

MAMMILLA. A small teat-like prominence. 

MAMMILLAE. IA. Anhalonlum (which see) is 
now kept np as a distinct genns. With bnt few 
exceptions, all the cultivated Mammillarias may be 
grown in a warm, sonny greenhouse ; or they may 
be placed in a frame with a south aspect, during 
summer, removing them into artificially -heated quarters 
for the winter. They do not like a large body of 

soil about their roots, but always thrive best when in 

comparatively small pots. , If a sweet, new. fibry loam, 
mixed with broken bricks or cinders, be used to 
pot these plants in, they may then be left undis- 
turbed at the root for several years. Much harm is 
often done to the more delicate kinds of Cactuses by 
repotting them annually. The pots should be well 
drained with crocks, and these covered with a layer of 
fibre sifted from loam. In snmmer, the soil should be 
kept moist, but never saturated; and after a bright, 

warm day, the stems may be moistened over bv 

syringing them with tepid water. A point of much 
importance in connection with these, and indeed all 
tropical and extra-tropical plants, is, that the water 
used for watering or syringing them should be rain- 
water if possible, and never more than a degree or so 
colder than the plants themselves would be. Thus, a 
plant which had been standing in the full glare of a' 
midsummer sun all day, would be much endangered by 
watering it with cold tap-water. Where proper arrange- 
ments for water are not made in a greenhouse or stove, 
it is a good plqn to place the water wanted for the day’s 
use in the sun along with the plants. A little bag, filled 
with soot and a weight, tightly tied at the neck, and 
placed in the water, is a good* method for rendering hard 
tap -water suitable for the roots of plants. In winter, 
Mammillarias may be kept quite dry at the roots, except 
in mild, snnny weather, when a little water may be 
given. 3f. vivipara is quite hardy in New York, as 
also are several other kinds, whilst we learn that by 
planting them ont in summer, and protecting them by 
means of a frame from heavy rain, dews, fogs, and 
sudden changes of weather, a good many species of both 
Mammillaria and Echinocadus are successfully managed 
in the neighbourhood of that town. Doubtless Jf. missour - 
tenets will also prove equally hardy. 

A collection of the most distinct kinds may be successfully 
managed in a glass case in a room window, providing 
the sun shines through it for a few hours in the day. 

Propagation is usually effected by means of seeds, 
which may be procured from Continental seedsmen, as 
well as from our own. The treatment required by the 
seeds is similar to what Bas been already advised for 
those of other Cactnsos. The tufted kinds are easily 
multiplied by separating the stems, or even by cutting off 
the tops ana planting them in small pots of sandy soil. 
Some of the kinds (more especially the small-flowered 
ones) are often prettily studded over with bright red, 
coral-like berries, which are the little frnits, and contain, 
as a rule, matured seeds capable of reproducing the 
parent plant. 

Jf. annularis is a robust kind, and when happily 
situated it forms a specimen 1ft. in diameter, owing to 
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Mammillaria — continued. 

its freely -produced arm-like branches, which spread out 
and curve upwards. It requires a warm greenhouse 
temperature during winter, and exposure to bright sun- 
shine at all times. Jf. applanata should be similarly 
treated. Jf. atrata , though rare in England, is wortn 
attention because of the prettiness of its flowers and 
the attractive form of its stem. It will thrive in a cold 
frame, and requires protection from excessive wet only, 
rather than from cold. Grown in a warm house, it 
becomes sickly, and is short-lived. Jf. bicolor y one of 
the commonest of the Cactuses grown in English 
gardens, and one of the most distinct, if kept free from 
dust, which may be done by covering the plant with a 
bell glass, shows much beauty in the stem. It is one of 
the easiest to manage, and will thrive in a warm room- 
window if exposed to bright sunlight and kept dry in 
winter. Jf. chlorantha requires cool-house treatment, and 
should be kept free from dust, which disfigures the white 
spines. 

Jf. clava needs a warm .greenhouse ; but, unless it is 
kept in full sunshine both summer and winter, and 
perfectly dry during the latter season, it will not produce 
any flowers. As a flowering plant, it ranks amongst the 
very best of the Mammillarias. It may be easily propa- 
gated from seods ripened on cultivated plants. Jf. discolor 
thrives when grown on a dry shelf in a warm house, and 
kept moist in summer, but perfectly dry in winter. 
Jf. dolichocentra is a native of Mexico, and flowers in 
summer. It succeeds in a tropical temperature, and 
enjoys a daily syringing overhead on bright days in 
summer, but in winter requires little or no water. A 
charming species is Jf. echinata t when grown in a warm 
house. A few pieces of broken brick should be placed 
upon the surfaco of the soil about the base of the plant, 
as the stems like to press against, or grow upon, 
anything in the nature of rocky ground. 

Though rare in cultivation, Jf. Echinus succeeds in a 
warm greenhouse, with exposure to bright sunshine all 
the year round, a moderate supply of water in summer, 
and none at all during winter. A few large pieces of 
broken brick or sandstone placed in the soil, just under 
the base of the stem, afford the roots conditions suitable 
to their healthy growth. Jf. elegans requires greenhouse 
treatment. 

Jf. elephant idens (sec Fig. 550) grows quicker than is 
usual with plants of this genus, ana it is also exceptional 
in the regular and abundant production of its flowers. It 
has been a rarity in European collections for many years, 
and, although easily grown, it is often killed througn 
wrong treatment. A cool greenhouse or sunny frame in 
summer, plenty of water whilst growth is active, and a 
light, well -drained soil, suit it best ; whilst during winter 
it must be kept perfectly dry, and protected only from 
frost. In a tropical house it is invariably sickly, and 
altogether unsatisfactory. 

Jf. elongata and its varieties, densa , intertexta , rufescens , 
rutila , 8ubcrocea t and supertexta may all be grown in a 
cold frame, or in a window where the sun can shine upon 
them ; or they may be grown along with tropical kinds. 
For small cases in windows, these little Thimble Cactuses 
are amongst the most suitable. 

Jf. fLoribunda is a handsome kind for window culture, 
and, if well supplied with fresh air, sunshine, and sufficient 
water to keep the soil moist, it will flower almost every 
year. It must have no water in winter. 

Jf. longimamma requires greenhouse treatment ; or it 
may be placed in a sunny frame out of doors during 
snmmer. It is not easily multiplied from seeds, but is 
free in the production of offsets from the base of the 
stem. 1 

Jf. macromeris (see Fig. 552) is one of the most 
bcantifnl of all Mammillarias, and requires the same 
treatment as Jf. longimamma , except that, owing to the 
woody nature of its rootstock, and its long, tap-like roots, 
it should be planted in pans instead of pots, using a 
compost of rough loam, mixed with lumps of broken brick 
or limestone. Jf. macrothele is almost hardy in the 
warmer parts of this country, suffering from damp rather 
than frost in winter. It should be grown in a cool, yrell- 
aired greenhouse or frame, with the sun shining on it all 
day. 

Jf. micromeris (see Fig. 545) and Jf. Ottonis are species 
that need mnoh care under cultivation, water in excess 
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Mammlllaria— continued. 

being fatal, and a soil of the wrong sort soon killing all 
the roots. They may be grown in small pots, in a mixture 
of loam and lime rubbish, and a warm greenhouse. 

M multiceps should be grown on a shelf in a cool 
greenhouse — anything like a store temperature being 
fatal to it. As a flowering plant it iB of no value, but 
the compact tuft formed bv its numerous ? terns, with 
their attractive spines, renders it worthy of cultivation. 

M. pectinata (see Fig. 546) is attractive even when not 
in flower. It requires warm greenhouse treatment, with 
exposure to full sunshine. During late antnmn it should 
have plenty of air to ripen tho new growth made whilst 
flowering ; in winter it should have a dry position near 
the glass. 

M. pulchra , a rare kind nowadays, is one of the 
prettiest, and it should always be grown in a warm 


Mammlllaria — continued. 

heavy rains in winter. It likes a strong, clayey soil. 
M. nildiana requires to be grown on a shelf in a sunny 
greenhouse, both in winter and in summer. M. Wrightii 
Likes plenty of moisture and sunlight during the summer, 


Fio. 546. Mammillaria pectinata. 


Fig. 545. Mammillaria micromehis. 


house. M. pusilla (see Fig. 547) should be grown in a 
frame in summer, and wintered on a shelf in a warm 
greenhouse. M. pycnacantha should be grown in a warm 
greenhouse all the year round. Old stems develop offsets 
from the base, by which the species may be multiplied. 

M. Scheerii grows naturally in a rod, sandy loam, and 
under cultivation requires warm-house treatment, except 
during the autumn, when it may be placed in a frame 
and exposed to full sunshine ana plenty of air. 
M. Schelhasii (see Fig. 555) may be tried out of doors 
in a sunny position in summer if wintered on a shelf in 
a greenhouse. M. Schiedeana should be grown in a green- 
house where frost is excluded, and where there is plenty 
of sunlight at all times. It is easily increased, either 
from seeds or from the offsets produced at the base of 
old stems. M. semperviva needs to be grown in a frame 
in summer, and wintered in a cool greenhouse or frame. 

For the rest, M. stella-aurata may be cultivated under 
a bell glass in a room window, the only danger being 
damp during winter. M. sulcolanata (see Fig. 558), a 
charming little plant, should be grown in a frame 
exposed to full sunshine all summer, and removed to a 
shelf in a warm greenhouse in winter. Grafted on to 
a Cereus or an Opuntia it is healthier than when on its 
own roots. M. tuberculosa may be grown in an ordinary 
greenhouse, on a shelf, in full sunshine. M. uncinafa , 
like all the kinds with short, angular tubercles, is easily 
managed, and always ripens seeds. It mav be grown in 
a frame, or even out of doors, all through tho summer, 
removing it to a greenhouse for the winter ; while 
M. viridis likes a sunny frame out of doors during 
summer, and a dry, warm greonhonse shelf in winter. In 
Utah and New York, M. vii'ipara is commonly cultivated 
as a hardy garden plant, bearing exposuro to keen frosts 
and snow without suffering ; but it would not thrive 
out of doors in winter with us, unless covered by a 
handlight daring severe weather, and protected from 


whilst making new growth ; but in winter, when at rest, it 
ought to be kept on a shelf, and just moistened overhead 
in Dright wenther. 

M. Zucchariniana is a large, handsome-stemmed kind, 
easily kept in health, and flowering freely if grown on a 
shelf in a cool greenhouse in winter, and placed in a 
warm, sunny position out of doors in summor. It pro- 



Fig. 547. Mammillaria pusilla. 


duces seods freely, and pretty plants, 3in. or more in 
diameter, may bo obtained in two years from seeds. By 
grafting it, when young, on the stem of a Cereus or a 
cylindrical Opuntia, a healthy, drumstick-like plant is 
easily obtained. 
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M&mmillaria — con t i nued . 

To the species described on pp. 320-2. Vol. II., the 
following should be added. There are a host of names in 
Continental catalogues, but, as in the work proper, we 
have confined our attention to species and varieties actually 
in commerce here. 

Bf. aeanthophlegma (watery-spined). A synonym of if. elegant. 
Bf. Alversonl (A Iverson’s). A variety of if. radiota. 

M. angnlarla. The correct mime is it. eompretta. 

M. applanata. The correct name is M. ffepderi. 

Bf. arisonioa (Arizona). A variety of M. radima. 

Bf* atrata. The correct name is M. rhodantha. 

M. anlaeothele (furrow-nippled). A synonym of if. microthele. 
M, antnmnalls (autumnal) A synonym of if. mutabili*. 



Fig. 548. Mammillaria compact a. 


Bf.i>arbAta (bearded).* fi. rosy-pink, lin. in diameter, fr. preen, 
oblong, crowned with rudimentary flowers. Stem simple, 
depressed-globose ; axils of the tubercles naked ; prickles 
radiating in several series, very numerous, about forty white, 
liair-like outer ones, and ten to fifteen more robust inner ones, 
the central ones singularly robust, uncinate, fuscous, erect. 
New Mexico, 1885. (R. G., t. 1208, a-c, & 1. 1400.) 

Bf. bloolor nivea (snowy). Stem obovate, proliferous ; 
tubercles conical, woolly and spine-bearing at apex, the axils 
woolly; outer spines white, appressed, liair-like, the inner 
four white, fuscous at apex, the longest lin. long. Mexico. 

Bf. bocasana (Bocas).* Stems globose, less than 2tn. high ; 
tubercles set in long, axillary, white wool ; radial spines 
white and hair-like, the central four red, one of them hooked. 
Mexico. Stove. There is a variety splendent. 

Bf. Brownll (Brown’s). A synonym of M. robustispina. 

Bf. Caput-Bfednste is a form of -if. Sempervivi. 

Bf. Carretil (Carreti’s). fi . whitish, with rosy-streaked petals. 
Summer. Stem simple, rather small, depressed -globose ; radial 
spines yellowish, rather long, spreading recurve<l, and inter- 
woven. Mexico. 

Bf. oentrioirrba (hooked cirrhi). .ft. reddish-carmine. Stem 
proliferous; tubercles pyramidal, quadrangular; spines irregular, 
usually with four to twenty-four radials ana one central ; 
radial spines short, straight or curved, awl-shaped, Jin. long; 
central ones longer and stouter ; young spines yellow. Mexico. 
SYN. M. Schmidt ii. 

Bf. oblorantba (yellow-flowered). A form of M. radiota 

Bf. olrrbifera longtspina (cirrhi-bearing). A synonym of 
M. mutabilis. 

Bf. oompaota (compact), fi. yellow', tinged with brown outside, 
terminal, large. Stem globose, solitary ; spines comb-like, all 
radial, whitish. Mexico. Allied to if. pectxnata. See Fig. 548. 

Bf. oompreua (compressed). The correct name of M. amjularxt. 

Bf. oomifbra (horn-bearing). fi. unknown, fr. red, Jin. long. 
Stem globose, 3in. in diameter; tubercles oblong-ovate, fin. 
long, crowded, the younger axils woolly ; radial spines fifteen 
to twenty-six, rigid anti horny, curved or straight, reflexed, 
yellowish, very sharp, $in. long, the central one stouter ana 
slightly deflexed, or sometimes wanting. Southern Mexico, 
1845. SYMS. if. diemonocerat, M. impexicoma. 


Mammillaria— continued. 

Bf. oornimamma (homy-nippled). fi. light yellow, with a 
purplish stripe on the back of all but the innermost seg- 
ments, 3in. broad. Summer. Stem sub-globose, about 2£in. m 
diameter, greyish-green, the axils and areolie of the younger 
tubercles densely white-woolly ; tubercles large, conical, grooved 
down the upper face ; outer spines lOin. to lo£in. long, tipped 
brown, the inner ones one to three, dark brown, stouter and 
longer. Native country unknown, 1887. 

Bf. oraaslapina (thlck-spined).* fi. red. Late summer. Stem 
simple, ovate-columnar, shining green ; tubercles cylindrical- 
conical, the axils almost naked ; radial prickles twenty-four 
to tw'enty-seven, whitish, rigid, diaphanous, somewhat fascicled, 
much spreading, the inner six or seven irregularly disposed, 
with a central, nearly erect one, pink at base. Mexico. Very 
pretty ; one of the best. 

Bf. dsemonoceraa (demon’s-hom). A synonym of if. comi/era. 

Bf. daayacantha (thick-spined).* fi. small, ruby-like, springing 
from the centre. Stem 2in. to 3iii. high, almost globular, 
covered with spiral whorls of tiny tubercles ; spines arranged 
in little stars, with an erect central one. Mexico. A pretty 
Thimble Cactus. 

Bf. dealbata (whitened). The correct name of M. Peacocki. 

Bf. denaa (thick) Though frequently catalogued as & species, 
this is but a variety of M. elongata. 

Bf. desertl (desert-loving). A variety of M. radiota. 

Bf. discolor (two-coloured), fi. rose-purple, less than lin. wide, 
very short. Stem globose, about 4in. in diameter ; tubercles 
smooth, egg-shaped, their bases embedded in white wool, their 
tips crowned with stellate tufts of short, reddish spines. 
Mexico, 1829. 

Bf. eohinata (prickly).* Stem often multiplex, cylindrical, 
elongated; tubercles naked, broad at base, very short, obtuse 
at apex ; young areolie slightly tomentose ; prickles bristle-like, 
sixteen to eighteen, radiating, spreading-recurved, yellow' much 
longer than the tubercles, the two central ones rigid, slightly 
fuscous. Mexico, 1885. (R. G., t. 1208, d-e.) By some this is 
regarded as a stout variety of M. Ualei. 

M lo hlnni (hedgebog-like). fi. yellow, nearly 2in. long, cup- 
shaped, produced two or three together at the top of the stem. 
June. Stem about the size and shape of a small hen’s-egg. 
completely hidden by the spines ; tubercles iin. long, arranged 
in thirteen spiral rows ; spines white, radiating, with a central 
spike-like one. Mexico. Warm house. See Fig. 549. 



Fig. 549. Mammillaria Echinus. 


Bf. slogans (elegant).* fi. rarely borne in cultivation. Stem 
globose, 2in. high ; tubercles small, conical, when young 
woolly at the tips ; spines about twenty, whitish with browm 
liras, short and slender, arranged in a star on each tubercle, 
with four rather longer central ones. Mexico, 1850. Syns. 
M. aeanthophlegma, PI. Klugii , and M. Pototina (of gardens). 

Bf. elepbantidens (elephant’s-tooth). fi. 31n. wide ; sepals 
violet, with white margins ; petals bright rose, purple at base, a 
line of purple extending down the middle ; stamens numerous, 
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yfaiHTw<11a.r4iL — continued. 

with purple filaments and yellow anthers. Autumn. Stem 
globose-depressed, 6in. to Sin. in diameter, bright, shining green ; 
tubercles smooth, round, ljin. long, furrowed across the top 
(which at first is filled with wpol, but when old is naked), the 
base furnished with a dense tuft of white wool ; spines recurved, 
radiating in groups of eight, springing from the furrows. 
Paraguay. See Fig. 550. There is a very spiny variety ( rpino - 
gissima) in cultivation. 



Fig. 550. Mammillaria elephantidexs. 


M. elongata (elongated).* Jl. tawny yellow, borne in the axils 
of the tubercles ; petals Jin. long. /r. bright coral-red, as large 
as a Date-stone. Steins tufted, the tallest about the size of a 
man’s thumb ; tubercles short, crowded, hidden under the 
star-like clusters of reddish-yellow spines, all radial. Mexico. 
Suitable for frame or window culture. There are several 
varieties— densa, intertexta , rujettcene, rutila, subcrocea , and 
gupertexta — differing in the length and thickness of the stems 
or in the colour of the spines. 

Bf. ereota (erect).* Jl. of a beautiful citron-yellow, very large, 
scentless. May and June. Stem 1ft. to lift, high, elongated- 
cylindrical, proliferous at base, of a bright glaucescent-green ; 
tubercles dilated at base, obliquely attenuated and rounded 
at apex, the axils evanescently floccosc-woolly ; spines of a 
beautiful clear yellow, regularly disposed in rays. Mexico. 


Mammillaria — continued. 

with weak bristles : naked when old. Mexico, 1896. This plant 
has the longest spines of any Mammillaria yet discovered. 

Bf. Heyderi (Beyder's). The correct name of M. applanata, 
M. impexicoma. 

M Hirsahtta&a (Hirscht’s). ft. varying in colour frompink to 
dark red, large and numerous. Stems very spiny. 1897. 

Bf. impeadooma (unkempt}. A synonym of M. comifera. 

Bf. IClqgti (King’s). A synonym of M. elegant. 

Bf. (woolly-splned).* JL white, with pink stripes, 

small. Stems depressed, spreading, lin. high, forming a dense 
tuft ; tubercles small, crowded, hidden by the numerous 
spreading, wool-like, feathered spines, which are all radial. 
Texas, Arizona, Ac. Syn. M. Rungei. 

Bf. L denndata (denuded). A variety with unfeathered 
spines. 

Bf. L plnmosa (feathery). Spines longer and more distinctly 
feathered than m the type. North Mexico. 

Bf. Lehmann! (of Link and Otto, B. M. 3634). The correct name 
is M. macrotheU. 

Bf. longimamma (long-nippled).* Jl. citron-yellow, large and 
handsome, the short tube hidden in the tubercles ; petals ljin. 
long, narrow, pointed, all directed upwards; stamens short, 
numerous. Early summer. Stem seldom more than 4in. high, 
branching at the base when old; tubercles lin. long, Jin. in 
diameter, terete, slightly curved, narrowed to the apjex, each 
crowned with a tuft of about a dozen spines. Mexico. See 
Fig. 551. 



Fig. 55L Mammillaria longimamma. 


Bf. eriaoantha (woolly-spined).* Jl. yellow, small. June and 
July. Stem simple, cylindrical, elongated ; tubercles crowded, 
acutely conical, four-sided, the axils woolly ; radial spines 
twenty to twenty-four, bristly, yellowish, the two central ones 
straight and rigid, pubescent. Mexico. 


Bf. formosa (beautiful).* JL red, with lanceolate segments. 
June. Stem simple, somewhat club-shaped ; tubercles some- 
what tetragonal, with floccose wool in the axils ; radial spines 
twenty to twenty-two, the six inner ones aoicular, stellate, 
thick at base, black at each end. Mexico, 1847. 

Bf. fnlvlapina (yellow-spined). A synonym of M. rhodantha. 

Bf. Goodrlohll (Goodrich’s). Jl. Jin. in diameter, lateral ; 
petals yellowish-white, with red midribs. Jr. scarlet, elavate. 
Stem 2in. to 3in. high, ovate-globose, almost simple ; 
tubercles shortly ovate, woolly and bristly in the axils; 
radial spines eleven to fifteen, Jin. long, whitish, the 
central three or four dark fuscous, the lower central one a 
little longer. San Diego, California. The specific name is 
sometimes misspelt Ooodridgii. 

Bf. Graham! (Graham’s).* Jl. rose-coloured, lin. long, usually 
produced in a circle round the stem. June and July. fr. an 
oval berry, Jin. or more long. Stems globose, scarcely 3in.’ high, 
when old sometimes branching; tubercles Jin. long, egg-shaped, 
corky when old ; spines in tufts of about twenty, Jin. long, all 
radiating except the hooked central one. Colorado. Very rare. 


Bf. Gmaoni (Gruson’s). Jl. yellow. Stem globose ; tubercles 
four-sided, naked in their axils, each bearing fourteen radiate 
spines and two central ones, which are reddish when young but 
become white with age. Mexico, 1889. (R. G. 1889, p. 105, 
f. 20.) * 

Bf. Heeseana (Heese’s). Jl. carmine-red. Plant depressed- 
globose, when young clothed with soft, white wool intermixed 


Bf. maoromerls (large-parted). Jl. about 3in. long and wide, 
arising from the centre of the stem ; petals carmine, almost 
purple just before fading, regular and spreading as in the Oxeye 
Daisy. August. Stem about 4in. high, naked at base, woody 
and wrinkled when old; tubercles as in M. longimamma, but 
with curving, radial spines, like needles, often 2in. long, 
white or rose-tinted when young, almost black when old. 
Mexico. Owing to the woody nature of the rootstock, and the 
long, tap-like habit of the stouter roots, this should be planted 
in pans instead of pots. See Fig. 552. 

Bf. maorotbele (large-nippled). The correct name of 
M. Lehmanni (B. M. 3634). 

Bf. mlSSOUrienaiS (Missouri).* Jl. yellow or reddish, about lin. 
long. May. Stem globose, nearly ljin. in diameter, simple or 
nearly so ; tubercles ovate-cylindrical, Jin. or more in length, 
slightly grooved ; radial spines thirteen to seventeen, straight, 
whitish, setaceous, |,in. long, the central one more robust, 
straight and porrect, puberulent, or often wanting. Upper 
Missouri, &c., 1818. Syn. if. Nuttallii. This will probably 
prove hardy. 

Bf. m. OSBSpitOSa (tufted).* A beautiful variety with 
brownish-yellow flowers. 

Bf. mntabilis (changeable). Jl. purple. July. Stem depressed- 
globose, umbilicate at apex ; tubercles unequally four-sided, at 
first of a pleasing green, at length orange ; axils at first 
naked, afterwards woolly and hairy ; spines numerous, very 
changeable in colour, the outer ones erect, the central one 
very long, flexuous, blackish at apex. Mexico. Syns. 
M. autumnalis, M. drrhifera. 

Bf. m. longlspina (long-spined). This variety is very distinct, 
bearing long, ivory-white twisted spines. 
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Mammillarla— continued. 

Bf. NickelM (Nickelsi’s). /!. having a red tube, 2in. or more 
across. Stems cwspitoso from the upper part of the groove; 
tubercles Ain. long, ovate-oblong; radial spines fourteen to 
eighteen, the upper ones fascicled and much longer than the 
lower ones. Mexico. This probably is the same plant offered 
by dealers as M. Nicholsoni. Syn. AT. Nickelsii, of gardens. 



NiekeUdi. A synonym of M. Nickelsat. 
nlvea (snowy). A form of M. bicolor. 

NuttalUl (Nuttall’s). A synonym of Afc missouricnsi s. 
OttonU (Otto’s).* ft. white, large for the size of the plant. 
May and June. Stem small, compressed, 3in. across, with 
numerous compressed tubercles, and short, hair-like spines. 
Mexico, 1834. See Fig. 553. There is another species called 
M. OttonU, having a large, spiny stem. 



Fir,. 553. Mammii.i.aria Ottonis. 


Bf. Peaoookl. The correct name is M. dealbata. 

Bf. Pfeifferl (Pfeiffer’s).* Stems having the spines subulate, 
fawn-coloured at first, but afterwards bright golden. This 
plant closely resembles M. rhodantha ; in fact, it is now 
classed as a variety of that species. A beautiful Cactus. 

Bf. phellosperma (corky-seeded). Stems simple, sometimes 
proliferous at the base, globose when young, afterwards almost 
cylindrical or pear-shaped, 5in. high, 2in. in diameter ; tubercles 
Jin. long, arranged in twelve spiral rows, slightly woolly in the 
axils ; spines radiating in two rows, about fifty on each tubercle, 
the three or four central ones hooked at the tin or sometimes 
straight, and almost black, while the remainder are almost 
white. This plant has not been known to flower under 
cultivation. 

Bf. Potosina (Potosin’s). A garden synonym of M. elegans. 

M. Purptud (Purpus’s). ft. red, small, disposed in a circle near 
the apex.^ Stem simple, rarely proliferous, cylindrical or cone- 
shaped, 4in. high ; tubercles in twelve to twenty rows, each 


Mam ml 11 aria — continued. 

bearing a tuft of about twenty white radial spines, and six red 
central straight ones. Mountains of Colorado, 1894. Said to be 
one of the hardiest of Cacti. 



Fig. 554. Mammillaria radiosa. 


M. radiosa (radiate), ft. violet. May and June. This is 
distinguished from M. viripara by its ovate to cylindrical 
form, simple habit, more numerous (twelve to twenty) and 
longer radial spines, usually more numerous (three to fourteen) 
central spines of which the upper are more robust than the 
lower, and obtuse stigmas. Southern Texas, Ac. See Fig. 554. 
Syn. M. vivipara radiosa. 

Bf. r. Alversoni (A. H. Alverson’s).* Fox tail Cactus. This 
differs from deserti in its more robust and branching habit 
(h. 6in.), shorter and thicker tubercles, more numerous, stouter 
and longer black-tipped spines, and pink flowers. South- 
eastern California. 

Bf. r. grisonlOA (Arizona).* ft. rose-coloured, 2in. to 2^in. 
across. Stem globose or ovate, 3in.' to 4in. in diameter; 
tubercles about lin. long, cylindrical, ascending, deeply grooved, 
with numerous straight, rigid spines, the fifteen to twenty 
outer ones whitish, the three to six inner ones deep browm 
and stouter. Northern Arizona. 

Bf. r. ehlorantha (yellow-flowered), ft. yellowish or greenish- 
yellow, l£in. to 2in. long and broad. Stem ovate to 

cylindrical, sometimes 8in. to 9in. high, with twenty to 
tw r enty-five grey radial spines almost in two series, and six to 
nine stouter reddish or brown-tipped centrals. Southern Utah, 
1883. 

M. r. deserti (desert-loving), ft. straw-coloured, becoming 
purplish-tipped, smaller than in M. r. arizonica. Stem sub- 
globose or ovate, simple, with deeply-grooved tubercles, 
densely covered with stout, grey, interlocking spines. 
California, Ac. 

M. r. neo-mextoana (New Mexican). Stem generally shorter 
than in the type, sub-globose to sub-cylindrical, branching at 
base or simple, with more numerous radial spines, and more 
numerous blackish-purple central ones. Southern Utah, Ac. 

Bf. rhodantha (rose-flowered). The correct name of Jf. atrata. 
Syn. M. fulvispina. 

Bf. rohnstispina (stout-spined). ft. saffron-yellow, l£in. to 2in. 
long, with a very slender tube. July. fr. green. Steins large 
and stout, simple or tufted ; tubercles sub-terete, lin. long ; 
radial spines twelve to fifteen, stout and rigid, Jin. to Uin. 
long, the lower ones stouter, more dusky, straight or cumd 
downwards, the upper ones straight and fascicled, the 
central one stout, curved downwards, all horny and black- 
tipped. Sonora. Syn. M. Brownii. 

Bf. Rangel (Runge’s). A synonym of M. lasiacantha. 

Bf. Soheerli (Scheer’s). ft. terminal, erect, with several whorls 
of spreading, recurved petals, the lower ones tinged crimson, 
the upper ones pale yellow’, forming a shallow cup 2in. across. 
Stem 7in. high and 5in. in diameter at base ; tubercles large, 
swollen, somewhat flattened, the apices crowned with about 
a dozen brown spines. Mexico. 
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MawimillarU — continued. 



Fig. 555. Mammillaria Sciikliiasii. 


M. Schelliaall (Schelhas’). ft. white, with a line of rose down 
each petal, Jin. across. Early summer. Stem producing offsets 
freely at the b;tse, which grow into full-sized steins, and develop 
young ones till a compact cushion is formed ; tubercles closely 
arranged, cylindrical, shining green, with fifteen to twenty 
radial, white, hair-like spines £in. long, and three inner, thicker 
ones, usually only one being hooked. Mexico. See Fig. 555. 

Bf. Sohmidtil (Schmidt’s). A synonym of M. centiicirrha. 



Fig. 556. Mammillaria Sf.mpkrvivi. 


M® Sempervlvl (ever-living), jt. inconspicuous and scantily 
developed near the outside of the top of the stem. Stem 
pear-shaped, 3in. wide, the top slightly depressed ; tubercles 
conical, iin. long, their bases set in a cushion of white wool, 
their tips bearing tiny tufts of wool, and four small spines, 
which fall away on the tubercles becoming ripe, leaving two 
short, diverging, central spines. Near Zimapan, Mexico (at 
an elevation of 5000ft.). Sie Eig. 556. M. Caput- Medusa? is a 
form of this species. 


Mammillaria — continued. 

Bf. Spaethlana (Spaeth’s). This closely resembles M. Purpusi ; 
the chief difference is in the shape of the stem, which is 
depressed-globose rather than conical. Mountains of Colorado, 

M. sphaoelata (dark, withered). ft. rather small ; sepals 
redoish-brown ; petals blood-red. May. Stem 8in. high, 
cylindrical, becoming proliferous ; tubercles almost conical, 
rhomltoid at base, the axils nearly naked ; radial spines 
fourteen to eighteen, ivory-white, red at apex, and becoming 
blackish and sphacelate, the central three or four erect. 
Mexico. 

Bf. strobiliformls (strobiliform), of Schcor. A synonym of 
M. tuberculosa. 



Fig. 557. Mammillaria suu-polyiiedra. 


ML sab-polyhedra (often many-sided).* JL arranged in a zone 
on the tops of the old stems; sepals greenish-yellow ; petals 
bright red. May. fr. scarlet, lin. long, pear-shaped. Stem 
simple (till it becomes old, when it develops offsets at the 
base), broadly cylindrical, 8in. high, 5in. in diameter ; tubercles 
four-sided at base, prism -shaped, bearing pads of white wool 
in the corners at the base, and crowned with tufts of four to 
seven spines, usually all radial, sometimes one central. South 
Mexico. See Fig. 557. A beautiful species. It requires plenty 
of light A moist atmosphere is fatal to success. 



Fig. 558. Mammillaria sulcolanata. 


Bf. snloolanata (woolly-grooved), fl. bright yellow, Poppy- 
scented, nearly 2in. across, the spread of the petals suggesting 
Paris Daisies. June to August. fr. glaucous-green, egg- 
shaped Stem simple when young, proliferous at sides when 
old, the young plants developing from the apices of the 
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Mammillaria— continued. 

tubercles, not in the axils, as is nsual ; tubercles nut-shaped, 
laree, the bases surrounded by white wool, the points bearing 
eight to ten rigid, brown sroines, all radiating from a little pad 
of wool. South Mexico, 1836. See Fig. 558. 

BX. texana (Texan). A form of M. pusiUa. 

BX. tuberculosa (tubercled).* fl. pale purple, about five borne 
at the top of the stem, lin. long and wide. Dafsy-like. May 
and June. fr. red, oval. Stem 6in. high, 2in. thick, conical, 
surrounded at base with globose branches or offsets; tubercles 
in numerous spiral rows, iin. long, rather narrow, pointed, with 
a crown of raaial spines and three or four central ones. Mexico. 

A very pretty and distinct plant. Syn. M. strobiliformis (of 
Scheer). 

BX. uncinata (hooked). fl. purple, with a deeper tint running 
dow n the centre of the petals, lin. long and wide, erect. May 
and June. Stem globose, about 4in. in diameter; tubercles 
closely pressed against each other at base, four-angled, lin. 
long ; spines four arranged crosswise and a central yellow one. 
Mexico; 1846. Half-hardy. 

Iff. vetula (oldish), fl. yellow, Jin. long, just peeping above the 
tubercles ; stigma white. May and J une. Stem 3in. high, l£in. 
thick ; tubercles having a radial crown of hair-like yellow spines 
lin. long, and a central red one lin. long. Mexico, 1835. 

BX. villlfera (hair-bearing), fl. pale rose, with a line of purple 
down the middle of each petal, borne near the top of the stem. 
May. Stem like that of M. vetula , but usually proliferous at 
base; tubercles angular, short, woolly in the axils, and bearing 
four rigid, short, reddish-brown spines at apex. Mexico. 

BX. firidis (green), fl. pale yellow, erect, lin. long, lx>mc at 
the top of the stem. May and June. Stem 4in. high, 3in. in 
diameter, proliferous at base; tubercles short, four-angled, 
crowded in spiral rows, woolly at base, with five or six radiating 
spines and a central erect one at apex, none of them more than 
iln. long. Mexico, 1850. llalf-hardy. 

BX. vivipora (stem-sprouting). Jl. at the apex of the stem, 
ljin. long and broad: petals about thirty, bright purple, 
fimbriated. May and June. fr. pale green, £in. long. Stems 
reduced in profusion, sometimes forming a cluster 3ft. in 
iameter ; tubercles small, hidden by the spines ; spines radial, 
about twenty to each tubercle, white, hair-like, stiff, about 
4in. long, the central four or six a little longer than the 
others. Louisiana. 

M. T. radlosa (radiate). A synonym of Jf. radiosa. 

M. Wrightii (Wright’s).* Jl. bright purple, lin. long. fr. purple, 
somewhat globose, lin. long. Stem globose or depressed- 
globose, ljin. to 3in. in diameter, simple : tubercles §in. long, 
with naked axils; radial spines eight to twelve, white (upper 
ones dusky-tippedX pubescent, ±in. to $in. long, the central 
ones usually two, rarely one or three, reddish-black, hooked. 
Mexico, Texas, Ac. 

M_ Zaooarlnlana (Zuccarini’s).* fl. bright purple, lin. long 
and wide, borne at the top of the stem. May and June. 
fr. purple, egg-shaped, lin. long. Stein 3in. high, rounded above, 
narrowed and negtop-like at base, the top flattened and about 
3in. across ; tubercles conical, £in. long, with a tuft of six to 
eight white, hair-like spines, and two central hooked ones. 
Mexico, 1878. A charming little plant. 

MAN ABBA. A synonym of JEgiphila (which see). | 

MANDIROLA. Included nnder Achimenes (which 

see). 

MANDRAGORA. M. officinarum (Syn. M. officinalis) 
is the correct name of M. vernalis. 

MANETTI. A Rose Stock introduced from Italy by 
the late Mr. Rivers. It is a very vigorous Stock, and 
therefore not so well suited to the Teas as the Seedling 
Briar (which see). It is largely employed as a Stock for 
dwarf Roses, and is especially suited to soils which are 
hot and gravelly, and on which Briars refuse to flourish. 

XANETTXA. M. luteo-rubra is the correct name of 
M. bicolor , and M. micans is properly called M. cordijolia. 

MANGOLD PLY. See Beet or Mangold Ply. 

MANIHOT. To the species described on p. 323, 
Vol. II., the following should be added : 

BX. Aipi is a variety of M. palmala. 

M. eartfiagflieilfffe (Carthagcna). fl., racemes sub-sessile, 
many-flowered, simple or paniculate- branched. July. /. 3in. to 
5in. long and nearly as much in breadth, deeply five- to seven- 
parted. membranous, of a fresh green above, rather glaucous 
beneath ; segments lanceolate, spathulate, or obovate. Ve- 
nezuela, Ac., 1826. Greenhouse or half-hardy tree, of slender 
habit. SYNS. Janipha Loefliiujn , Jalropha carthayinensis. 

M. diversifolia (variable-leaved). The correct name of Jalropha 
integerrima. 

MANXTIA. A synonym of Globba (which see). 


MANLILIA. A synonym of Folyzena (which see). 

MANNA GUM. See Eucalyptus vimlnaHa. 

MAN OP THE EARTH. A popular name for 
Ipomoea pandurata. 

MANTTLEA. Several species formerly includod here- 
under are now referred to Cluenoatoma. Lyperia. and 
Sphenandra. 

MAP A. A synonym of Fetiverla (which see). 

MAFANIA (a native name). Syn. Lepironia (in 
part). Including Pandanophyllum. Obd. Cyperacem. 
A genus embracing about thirty-three species of stove, 
perennial, sometimes very tall herbs, dispersed over 
the tropics. Spikelet many -flowered, borne on the stem 
or terminating a leafless scape, solitary or few in a 
sessile head, or rarely numerous and corymbosoly 
paniculate. Leaves fascicled at the base of the stem or 
on the rhizome, long and rather broad, or ovate- 
lanceolate, on long petioles. Two species have been 
introduced. For culture, see Cyperus. 

BX. humllis (dwarf). Jl., spikelet oastaneous, solitary, trigonal- 
ovoid, £in. to Jin. long ; scape dark purple, leafless, 2in. to 3in. 
long. 1. trifarious, 6in. to lOin. long, 14 in. to ljin. broad, 
three-nerved, narrow-oblong, reunded-cuneate at base, with a 
cusp liin. long at apex ; petioles 4in. to 9in. long, channelled, 
coinplicate-sheathing at base. Bomeo, 1885. Syns. M. lucid a 
(I. H. 1885, t. 557), M. Wendlandi , and Pandanophyllum 
Wendlandi. 

Mu inolda (clear). A synonym of M. hum Hi*. 

Bff. pandanifolla (Pandanus- leaved). 1. long, narrow, stifbsh, 
arching, green, 2ft. long, l^in. wide. h. about 4ft. Habitat not 
recorded, 1897. By some botanists it is thought that this 
species belongs elsewhere. 

BX. Wendlandi (Wendland’s). A synonym of M. humilis. 

MAPLE BLOTCH (Rhytisma acerinum). See Acer— 
Insects and Diseases. 

MARANHAO NXJT. See BertboUetia. 



Fic.. 559. Maiunta arundinacea tarieoata. 


MARANTA. To the species and varieties described 
on pp. 326-7, Vol. II., the following should be added. 
Several plants formerly included under Maranta are now 
referred to Calathea. Myrosma, and Stroxnanthe. 
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Karanta— cont inned . 

M. angnstifolla. The correct name is Stromanthe Tonckat. 

M. argentea (silvery). 1. large, oblong, acute, silvery-grey, 
marked with narrow, curving lines of a deep green. Brazil, 
1884. 

Bf. anmdlnaoea msaiegata (variegated).* i. 5in. to 7in. long, 
lAin. to 3in. broad, oblong, sub-acuminate at apex, rounded- 
obtuse at base, beautifully and irregularly variegated in dark 
and light greens and greenish-yellow ; petioles 6in. to 7in. long, 
striped with green ana white. Singapore, 1886. See Fig. 569, 
for which we are indebted to Messrs. James Veitch and Sons. 
SYN. Phrynium variegatum (L H. 1886, 601). 

Bf. asymmetrioa (unsymmetrical). 1. having the blade much 
wider on one side of the midrib than on the other. 1882. 

Bf. Chantrlerl (Chantrier’s).* 1. ovate-cordate, acute, 1ft. to 
lift, long, wavy, greyish-green, traversed by oval-oblong, acute 
bands of deep green and thread-like lines of the same colour; 
petioles 4in. to Bin. long. Brazil, 1897. A handsome species. 

Bf. ohlmboraoensis. The correct name is Calathea chim - 
boracemig. 

Bf. oonolnna is synonymous with Calathea leopardina. 

Bf. oonspiona (conspicuous). 1. oblong-ovate, dark green 
above, pinnately marked with broken, distant bands of pale 
yellow - green, purplish beneath. Brazil, 1885. A small 
species. 

Bf. fascinator (bewitching).* 1. distichous, truncate at base, 
slightly acuminate at apex ; ground-colour of the upper surface 
dark green, silvery towards the centre, pale green towards the 
edges, the nerves of a fine red; under-snrface purple. Brazil, 
1894. A dwarf species. (L 11. 1894, p. 105, t. 7.) 



Fig. 560. M a it ant a major. 


Bf. gratiosa (favoured).* 1. broadly oblong, sub-cordate, silvery- 
grey, the midrib and flvo or six tapering, curved bands on each 
side of it pf a bright green. Brazil, 1884. 

Bf. ioonifera (picture-bearing). L about 6in. long, obliquely 
ovate, yellowish -green, marked with oblong, deep green blotches. 
Brazil, 1887. 


Karanta — cont in ued. 

Bf. Kerohoreana (Kerchove’a) A synonym of M. leueoneura. 
M. Koomloldana (Koernick’s). ft. whitish ; bracts coloured, 
broader than long, obtuse ; spike ovate-cylindrical. 1. green, 
4in. to 8in. long, elliptic, acute or shortly acuminate, highly 
glabrous, shining above, the margins undulated ;_petioles long, 
sheathing at base. Brazil, 1874. (R. G. 1874, t. 784.) 

M. Leona (Mme. Leon’s). 1. ovate, 6in. long, borne on petioles 
of about the same length ; both covered with soft, silky 
hair and variegated with green and grey. 1893. Plant dwarf. 
Bf. loptostaohya (slender-spiked). 1. obliquely elliptic-oblong, 
acute, bright green, pinnately banded with greenish-white. 
Brazil, 1884. SYN. M. epeciosa. 

M. lenoonenra (white-nerved). 1. cordate-oblong, obtnse or 
very shortly acuminate, green on the upper surface, purplish 
beneath, the midrib light green. A. 6in. to 8in. Brazil, 1875. 
(F. d. S. 2364-5.) Syns. if. Kerchoceana, M. Kerchocei (of 
gardens), and Calathea Kerehoveana. 

Bf. major (greater).* 1. green, ovate, borne on long, erect 
petioles. A. 3ft. A splendid plant for dwelling-house or 
conservatory adornment, so long as it is never placed where 
the sun’s rays fall directly upon it, has a nice loamy soil, and 
plenty of water during the growing season. See Fig. 560. 
SYN. Ischnosiphon leucophotut. 

Bf. Bfa— angcana (Massange's). Of this plant, which is already 
very fully described in VoL L as Calathea Massangeana (B. H. 
1875, p. 178, t. 10 ; F. M. n. s., t. 234), there are several colour- 
varieties. 

Bf. minor (lesser). 1. shortly elliptic, sub-cordate at base, 
shortly and obliquely mucronate at apex, emerald-green, with 
six distant blotches of deep reddish-brown. Brazil, 1897. A 
small-growing species. 

Bf. musaioa (mosaic). 1. obliquely cordate, 7in. long, 3£in. 
broad, bright, glossy green, marked with numerous close-set, 
transverse veins. Brazil, 1884. 

Bf. nltida (shining). 1. oblong, acute, 6in. long, 3in. broad, pale, 
bright, shining green, with four or five oblong, green patches on 
each side of the midrib. Brazil, 1884. 

Bf. piota (painted). A synonym of Calathea picta. 

Bf. polita (neat). /. 4in. to 5in. long, 2in. broad, glossy green, 
elegantly marked with stipitate, oblong, dark green blotches. 
Brazil, 1384. 

Bf. Porteana is synonymous with Stromanthe Porteana. 

Bf. Sanderlana (Sander’s). This is described as an 
ornamental foliage plant in the way of Calathea omata ro*eo- 
lineata , but with much larger leaves. 1892. 

Bf. smaragdlna. The correct name is Calathea smaragdina. 
Bf. speciosa (showy). A synonym of M. Irptostachya. 

Bf. splendida (splendid). By some authorities this is regarded 
as a Calathea, and it is described as such in Vol. L 
Bf. undulata (of gardens), frequently thus catalogued, is a 
synonym of Calathea utululata. 

MARANTHES. A synonym of Parinarium 

(which *ee). 

MARATTIA. Including Stibaxia. Marattias are 
highly ornamental, robust-growing Ferns, and although 
they do not form trunks, generally attain very large 
dimensions. Their stately fronds are produced from 
very thick, fleshy crowns. A peculiarity of this genus 
is that it produces most of the edible Ferns known 
in cultivation. In Now Zealand, the West Indies. Brazil, 
and Mexico, the succulent crowns of the various indigenous 
species are used by the natives as articles of food, either 
boiled, roasted, or baked. Though Marattias thrive 
luxuriantly if given a good amount of heat, M. fraxinea 
elegaii8 will stand in a cold Fernery for several consecutive 
years, and indeed make very good progress during the 
summer months, although resting in the winter ; but it is, 
we believe, the only Marattia which will Buooeed under 
cold treatment. 

Marattias possess an immense advantage over most, if 
not all, other gigantic -growing Ferns, inasmuch as, if they 
are accidentally allowed to get dry at the roots, the 
fronds and their divisions, being jointed and of a fleshy 
nature, hang down and become qnito flabby — a state in 
which they navo the faculty of remaining a comparatively 
long time without sustaining any serious damage. It is, 
however, advisable, whon plants in that condition are 
detected, to give water at the roots at once, when the 
fronds will speedily regain their former stiffness without 
showing a trace of having suffered from the mishap. 

The Marcittiacex are seldom propagated by means 
of spores, although theso are abundantly produced, for 
they are said to germinate with difficulty ; our own 
experience points that way, as we have onlv once 
succeeded in getting some to germinate, notwithstanding 
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that they have been sown in all possible states and under 
various conditions. Marattias are usually and readily 
increased by laying the basal scales of the fronds on a 
bed of constantly moist material, such as sphagnum, 
where they will be found to emit roots freely, and to 
produce on each side of the scales little bulbous growths, 
which later dovelop into plants. 



Of all the Marattias in cultivation, M. Cooperi is perhaps 
the one most subject to the ravages of Thrips and Scale ; 
but it may easily bo kept clean, as it will endure fumigation 
without suffering in the least. 

To the species described on p. 327, Vol. II., the 
following should be added : 

M. asoenstonls (Ascension Island). A synonym of if. fraxinea 
purpurascem. 

M. attenuata. Of this species there is a variety Moorci. 

M. Burkel (Burke’s), rhiz. stout, prickly, green, more than 
lft. in length, frond* square, tripinn ite, above 1ft. long and 
broad, bright green ; pinnae arranged in four opposite pairs ; 
pinnules crowded, lanceolate, l£in. long, crenate. Colombia, 
1897. Stove. Allied to if. alula (see Tig. 561). (Q. C. 1897, 

xxii., p. 425, f. 129.) 

M. Cooper! (Cooper’s). A synonym of M. attenuata . 

M. oristata (crested). A synonym of M. fraxinea purjmraseens. 



M. fraxinea. A portion of a pinna of this noble species, 
native of South Africa, Polynesia, India, New Zealand, Ac., 
is shown in Fig. 562. Syn. M. sorbijolia. 

M. Moorei (Moore's). A form of M. attenuata . 

Vol. V. 


Marattia — continued . 

M. purpurasoens (purplish). A variety of M. fraxinea. 

M. saliolfolia (Willow-leaved). A variety of M. fraxinea. 

M. eorbifolia (Sorbus-leaved). A synonym of M. fraxinea. 

M. V ersohafifeltlana (Verschaffelt’s). A synonym of 

if. cicutcefolia. 

MARCGRAVTA IKDICA. The plant catalogued 
by nurserymen under this name is prohably a Pothos ; 
whilo M. paradoxa is Monstera acuminata. 

MARCH MOTH (Anieoptt * ryx cescularia). A common 
Moth, whose larvae are destructive to orchard trees — 
Plums and Apples— as well as to many landscape trees, 
Oak, Elm, &c. It is a near relative of the very objection- 
able Winter Moth ( Cheimatobia brumata ), with which it 
is sometimes found feeding. Tho male has ample wings, 
but the female is wingless and has a large anal tuft 
(Fig. 563, 3). Flying as it does in the dusk of evening, the 
male Moth is not often noticed, but it may common! v bo 
found at rest upon oak fences, Ac., in tho neighbourhood 
of its food-plant, though so well does its general colour 
harmonise with the environment, that tho insect would 
readily escape tho unpractised eye. Popularly, the Moth is 
associated with the mouth of March, bnt it may be found 
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FIG. 563. March Moth ( Anisopteryx atsadaria), showing 
(1) Male Moth ; (2) Caterpillar ; (3) Wingless Female ; and 
(4) Twig with Eggs. 

much earlier. The general colour of tho fore-wings of the 
male is brown or brownish -ochreous, traversed by paler 
wavy lines which are whitish internally ; the hind-wings 
are lighter. In stretch of wings the insect is over lin. 
The female is brownish and of the form shown* in the 
illustration. She deposits her eggs in a series of rings 
in the vicinity of tho buds (as shown), and then covers 
them with hairs from her anal tuft. On emergence the 
caterpillars feed upon the unexpanded buds, and soon 
commence to grow. When mature they are over lin. 
long, and are yellowish -green, with a darker dorsal line, 
edged with yellow, whilo the subdorsal, lateral, and sub- 
spiracular lines are yellowish. They are provided with 
rudimentary fore -logs on segment nine. Tfie pupal state 
is passed in a silken cocoon just beneath the surface of 
the soil. 

By way of prevention, grease-banding, as in the caso 
of the Winter Moth, has been found of great assistance 
in lessening attacks. Where, however, despite every 
precaution, females pass the bands, deposit their 
eggs, and caterpillars are hatched out, there is nothing 
better than spiaying with Paris Green as soon as 
practicable, using loz. of tho arsenite to 24 gallons of 
water. 

MARGINATE. Having a defined margin different 
in texture or colour from the remainder of tho organ. 

MARGUERITE, or PARIS DAISY. See Chry- 
santhemum frutescens. 

MARIALVA. A synonym of Tovomita (which see). 

MARIANTHUS. Including Calopetalon. To the 
species described on p. 32S, Vol. II., the following should 
be added : 

M. rlngens (gaping), ft. red, In dense, terminal corymbs, 
shortly pedunculate ; petals very oblique, Jin. to lin. long. 
November. 1. varying from broadly lanceolate to linear, 
acuminate, 2in. to £in. long, narrowed to the petioles; young 
ones sometimes silky-hairy SYN. Caloj* talon ringen* 
(B. M. 5233). 

3X 
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MARICA. This genus ombraces about eleven species, 
confined to tropical America. Stamens short, erect ; 
filaments distinct ; peduncle flat and leaf-like, with one 
or few sub-sessile or pedunculato flower-clusters. To the 
species, Ac., described on p. 323,. Vol. II., the following 
should be added : 

M. oallfomloa (Californian). A synonym of Sinyrinchium 
californium. 

M. longifolla. il. yellow, barred and ltanded with brown, 2in. 
across ; peduncle narrowly winded, 1ft. to 2ft. long, bearing 
three long-stalked clusters just below the tip. 1. green, ensifonu, 
lin. broad. ltio Janeiro, 1828. SYN. Cyjteua longifolia. 

VL Nortbiana splondana (splendid).* A variety having 
flowers more brightly coloured than in the type. Brazil, 1895. 
(I. H. 1895, 40.) 

M. occldcntalis (Western) ,f three in a cluster; outer 
perianth segments whits, spreading, lin. long; inner ones jin. 
long, the com ivt base mottled 1 1 h brown and the ovate tip 
with violet. July. /. 1 i v « * in an erect, fau-sha]>ed cluster, 
ansiform, the central ones 1 f t . long, .stem erect, more than 
lft. long, broadly winged. Peru, 1892. 

M. pllcata (folded). A synonym *»f ftleutherinc plicata. 

M. striata (striped). A synonym of SinyrincJt itt in striatum. 

M. vaginata (sheathed). A syn »nym of M. Xorthianx. 

MARICA (of Scbreber). A synonym of Cipura 
(which see). 

MARISCUS (a name applied by Pliny to a kind of 
Knsh ; perhaps from the Celtic mar, a marsh, in allusion 
to the habitat). Ord. Cyperacex. A large genus (169 
species) of Bush or Grass-like herbs, of variable haoit, 
inhabiting warm regions, closely allied to Cy perns. 
Glumes persistent, the lowest two empty. For culture, 
see Cyperus. 

M. ferax (fertile) is described as a tall-growing, Brazilian 
species, with very large inflorescences. 1895. By.ns. Cyperut 
dint an*, C. ferox. 

M. umbilensis. JL, spikes i in. to lin. long, cylindiic. of many 
sptkelets; bracts four to eight, as much as lft. to 2ft. long; 
umbel I . .nip. .Iin.l, O ill. t<* ‘Jin. in diameter. 1. ljft. to 2ft. long, 
i in. to Ain- broad. Stem 2ft. to 3ft. long, triquetrous at top. 
Booth Africa, 180L 8YNS. Cyprus natalcnsu (of gardens), 
C. umbilemtis. 

MABL A form of carbonato of lime employed to 
improve the character of light, porous soils, and make 
them retentive of manure and moisture. See Manures, 
Vol. II. 

MARMALADE PLUM. See Lncuma mammoia. 

MARQUISIA. A synonym of Coproema (which 
see). 

MARREM GRASS. See Fsaxnma. 

MARRUBIASTRUM. A synonym of Siderltis 

(which see). 

MARSH BEETLE. See Typha latifolia. 
MARSH FLEABAHE. See Plnohea. 

MARSH SAMPHIRE. See SaUcomla. 
MARSH VALERIAN. See Valeriana dloica. 

MARSILEA. To the species described on p. 330, 
Vol. II., the following should bo added: 

M. quadrifolia (four-leaved), petiole 3in. to 6in. long; 
leaflets deltoid, glabrous, Jin. to jin. long, the outer edge 
rounded ami entire. jxdi&dn hi- or quatemate, Jin. to lin. long, 
erect, connate with each other, and adnate to the base of the 
petiole anti upper part of the base of the conceptacle. 
concept acles roundish -oblong, Jin. to Jin. long. sori sixteen to 
twenty. Central Europe, <£c. A hardy, wide-creeping aquatic. 
M. saivatrix (saviour). A form of M. Drummondii, the 
difference being purely botanical. 

MARTAGON. Included under Lilium (which see). 

MARTENSIA. A synonym of Alpinia (which 

see). 

MARTINEZIA. To the sitecies described on 
pp. 330-1, Vol. II., the following should be added: 

M. Aiphanos (Aiphanes). fl. white, on a simply -branched 
spadix, ljft. long. fr. red; nut hard, black. 1. 5ft. long; 
pinna* four pairs, opposite, cuneiform, pnemorse at apex, 
whitish-pubescent beneath, petioles prickly. Stem 30ft. high, 
6in. in diameter. Caracas. Syn. Aiphanes aculeata. 
it. corallina and M. leucophvea have also been introduced 


MARTRASIA. A synonym of Jungla (which 

see). 

MART7NIA. M. Craniolaria is correctly Craniolaria 
annua. 

MARUMIA (of Reinwardt). A synonym of Saurauja 
(which see). 

MASDEVALLIA. M. Dayana , M. gracilenta, and 
Jlf. hinwdiscus are now referred to Cryptoph.oranth.us ; 
and M. anchorifera . M. brevis , M. yibberoea , M. pulvhiaris , 
M. punctata , and M. swertisefolia are classed under 

Scaphosepalnm. 

Masdevallias are not difficult to grow ; in fact there 
are, perhaps, no Orchids more amenable to cultivation than 
the large and showy-flowered section of this species, to 
which belong M. coccinea ( M . Harryana ), Jf. Veitchii, 
M. militaris (ignea), and other of the species and hybrids 
of this class. They require a cool, moist house in Bummer, 
with a temperature or from 45deg. to 50deg. in winter. 
Lower conditions than these may be allowed in cold 
weather, but with these the moisture in the atmosphere 
must be reduced and the plants kept drier at the roots. 
In the dull wintor months, with a normal temperature, 
the moistnro must be applied with considerable discretion. 
The climatic conditions outside being so changeable, cause 
considerable fluctuations inside the cool divisions of onr 
houses. Sudden falls in tho temperature when the plants 
are wet at the roots often induce spotting of the leaves, 
giving them that unsightly appearance so common in 
the foliago of the large-flowerea section of Masdevallias. 
There nro certainly no Orchids worthier of the attention of 
the amateur than this section of the genus, all the 
species of which are best grown in pots. 



Fig 564. Masdevalua Chimera Wallisii. 


The Chimmra (see Fig. 534), or small-flowered botanical 
section, need a warmer treatment during the winter 
season, and the temperature should not be allowed to 
drop below 50deg. They are best accommodated in 
baskets, and the email-growing section in pans, so that 
they may be suspended near the roof-glass. They do 
well with tho other section during the summer months of 
the year, and should not be allowed to suffer from lack of 
moisture at the root at any time. 

M. Wendlandii is a tropical species, thriving best in 
a warm intermediate house temperature at all seasons of 
the year. Tho potting of tho large-flowered section is 
best done in the months of August and September. The 
other sections should have attention in the early spring, 
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the compost in each case consisting of good fibrous peat 
and living sphagnum, with a free sprinkling of coarse sand 
and finely-broken crocks or charcoal, to assist in retaining 
a porous' condition of the compost. The drainage should 
be clean and ample. 

To the species, varieties, and hybrids described on 
pp. 332-5, Vol. II., the following should be added : 

Bf. acrochordonia (lilted above), fi. much as in M. ephipjrium , 
six to fifteen to a peduncle ; sepals having numerous warts on 
the upper surface ; petals acuminate ; lip much narrower than 
in M. ephippium , with an undulated, median keel on the upper 
part, and an acuminate top. Ecuador, 1885. 

M. amabills Uneo-striata (striated). Jl. having the sepals 
streaked with lines of purple on an orange-yellow ground. 
May. Peru, 1875. (L H. ser. iii., t. 196.) 

Bf. angnlata (angled). This species is allied to M. Moorcana, 
from which it differs in having shorter scapes and perianth, 
the free parts of the sepals much less attenuated, and longer 
leaves. Ecuador, 1898. 

M. astuta (cunning). A synonym of M. erythrochcete. 

M. avioeps (bird’s-head). The correct name of Pleurothallis 
aviceps. 

M. Backhonseana is a form of M. Chimcera. 

Bf. Benedict! (Benedict’s). A synonym of if. Hout'eana. 

Bf. biflora (two-flowered). A synonym of M. pachyura. 

Bf. Bonplandi (Bonpland’s). jl. larger than in if. coriacea (to 
which this species is allied); sepals oblong-ligulate, acute, 
two-keeled ; lip oblong, very slightly trilobulate. 1. narrow* 
spathulate, less than half as long as the peduncle. Habitat not 
recorded. 

Bf. Bruokmiilleri (Bruckmiiller’s). A synonym of M. coriacea. 

Bf. Borbidgeana (Burbidge’s). Jl. having the tul>e less than 
£in. across ; sepals greenish-yellow, lin. Ion*?, with brown spots 
and yellow hairs ; lip yellowish. 1. tufted, 5in. long. Colombia, 
1893. 

Bf. oaloptora (beautiful-winged), jl. white, larger than those 
of M. mtlanopu* , with crimson streaks, longitudinal stripes on 
the sepals— two on the upper and three on each lateral one ; 
sepals cohering for Jin., forming a narrow tube, gibbous below ; 
lip yellow, with crimson lines and spots. 1. Sin. long, oblong- 
ovate. Northern Peru, 1874. 

Bf. calyptrata (hooded), jl. of a beautiful orange-yellow ; 
dorsal sepal very short ; tails filiform, ljin. to 2in. long ; lip 
rounded, obtuse at apex. Habitat not recorded. 

Bf. Candida (white). A synonym of M. tovarensis. 

Bf. Carderi (Carder’s).* jl. remarkably fleshy and soft ; tails 
yellow, spotted blackish-purple, long ; perianth short, cup- 
shaped, whitish inside, ochre-orange at base, bearing a blackisn- 
mauve-purple zone between the two areas, the free, triangular 
portions short, the inside covered with rusty hairs. 1. spathulate- 
fanceolate, 3in. to 5in. long. Colombia, 1883. (B. M. 7125 ; 

G. C. n. s., xx., p. 181, f. 30.) A pretty species. 

Bf. oandata (tailed).* The correct name of M. Shuttleworthii. 
See Fig. 565. 

Bf. Chimcera. The following (described as species in Vol. II.) 
are now regarded as forms of this : M. Backhouse ana, M. Roezlii , 
M. spectrum, and M. Wallisii. 

Bf. C. anrea (golden). A golden-yellow variety of the type. 

Bf. C. Gorgona (Gorgon). JL canary-yellow, densely spotted 
with reddish-purple ; lip tinged with pale orange-red. 

Bf. C. senilis (senile), jl. reddish-brown, covered inside with 
short, yellow hairs, comparatively small; petals white, with 
mauve-brown spots ; lip pale purple and white. 1885. 

Bf • ooccinea Harryana. Besides the varieties included under 
M. Lindeni in Vol. II., the following are noteworthy : arminiaca , 
ccerulescens, Comet, Crimson Kino, lilacina rugosa , rosea- 
violacea , rotundijlora, sanguinea, Thompson’s Scarlet, and 
versicolor. 

Bf. Colibri (humming-bird). A synonym of M. ephippium. 

Bf. oonchiflora (shell-flowered).* A fine variety of M. coccinea , 
having shell-like flowers of a rosy -lake shade. 

If. costarloensis (Costa Rica).* This docs not appear to differ 
materially from M. Lauchcana. 

Bf. Crossli (Cross’s). A synonym of M. raennosa. 

Bf. Colon (Culex). A synonym of Pleurothallis macroblepharis. 

Bf. onpnlarls (cup-like), jl. about 2in. long ; the cup-like* part 
clear brown strongly spotted with very dark brown, dark 
brown inside ; sepals and lip ochre-yellow, the latter with 
three brown lines and a number of spots on the lateral lobes. 
1. small, oblong, obtuse. Costa Rica, 1888. 

Bf. demUsa (depressed), jl., free lacinia of the upper sepal 
triangular and very short, the tail dark yellow, tbe lateral 
sepals brownish -purple, connate, rounded outside, with two 


Masdevallia — continued. 

strong, yellow tails ; petals brown, small ; lip brown, narrow, 
cordate-triangular, acute ; column white ; peduncle one- 
flowered, much shorter than the leaf. /. very thick, cuneate- 
spa thulate. Costa Rica, 1887. 

Bf. Denlsonlana is a form of M. coccinea. 

Bf. deorsa (downwards). A. light buff-yellow, much blotched 
with purple-brown, especially at the back and towards the base 
of the lateral sepals ; petals light gTeenish- yellow, lip papillose 
in front, deep purple, mottled with yellow behind ; dorsal sepal 
Jin. long, the lateral sepals about twice as long, each terminating 
in a long, rather slender tail. 1. lOin. to 13in. long, coriaceous 
and rather narrow, and they invariably maintain their down- 
ward direction. It is an interesting plant, and its anomalous 
habit would suggest that it grows under somewhat peculiar 
conditions in a wild state. It belongs to the coriacea section, 
differing from the others in having a descending scape, and the 
lateral sepals are not united into a common limb, as in many ot 
the larger-flowered species of the group. Colombia, 1894. 



Fig. 565. Masdevallia caudata. 


Bf. elephantioeps (elephant’s-head). jl. solitary, horizontal, 
3in. to 4in. long, somewhat resembling an elephant’s head, the 
tubular portion of the perianth produced into a chin at the 
lower base, and, as well as the lower sepals, dark crimson- 
purplej pale purple outside, united for one-third their length, 
the tails yellow inside; upper sepal bright yellow, the three- 
cornered basal part gradually narrowing into the yellow tail ; 
peduncles 1ft. high. 1. tufted, cuneate-spathulato, acute. 
Colombia. (F. d. S. 997; R. X. O. i., t. 3.) The variety 
pachysepala (R. X. O., t. 74, f. 3-4) has the tails of the sepals 
broader. 

Bf. ephippinm. One of the most distinct Masdevallias. See 
Fig. 566. It is described in Vol. II. 

If. fasoiata (bundled), jl., dorsal sepal oblong, hooded, with 
a filiform tail ; lateral ones narrower ; lip pandurate, seated 
on a long production of the foot of the column. Colombia, 
1881. 

Bf. fenestrata (window-like). A synonym of Crypt oph or ant hus 
atropurpureum. 
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Masdevallia— cent inued. 

M. ilaveola (yellowish). Jl. pale yellow, two or three on a 
slender peduncle. /. cuneate-spathulate. Costa Rica, 1884. A 
small species, somewhat resembling Jf. attenuata. 

M Forgetlana (Forget’s). ft. small. 1. comparatively narrow, 
light green. Northern Brazil, 1895. 

Bf. fragrans (fragrant). jl. yellowish, cupped, with short, 
fleshy tails, in shape much resembling those of Jf. pachyantha. 
Colombia, 1893. This appears to be a yellow variety of 
Jf. corniculata. 

M. falvescens (fulvous). * Jl. of a buff shade, passing into 
light purplish-brown on the constricted sides of the throat ; 
upper sepal deeper orange-yellow, shading into purplish-brown 
on the two lateral nerves ; tails 2in. long ; lip and petals very 
small, white. Colombia, 1890. A very pretty species, allied 
to Jf. infracta. (G. C. 1890, viii., p. 325, f. 65.) 

Bf. Galeottiana (Galeotti’s). A synonym of Jf. Jloribunda. 

Bf. Gaskelllana is synonymous with Jf. erythrochcetc. 

M. Gorgona (Gorgon). A variety of Jf. Chimatra. 

Bf. gnttulata (slightly striped). This species is closely related 
to Jf. tovarensis , but the flowers are only half as large and 
are yellowish-white spotted and slightly suffused with light 
purple. March. Ecuador (?), 18C0. Syn. Jf. LaurenceL 



Fig. 566. Masdevallia ehuppium. 


Bf. HnebsolilL A misprint in an Orchid publication for 
Maxillaria Uwbschii. 

M ignea Boddaertil (Dr. Boddaert’s). Jl. solitary, about 2jin. 
long, 2in. to 2±in. broad, very flat, on tall peduncles ; sepals 
yellow, gradually passing to bright crimson-scarlet mottled w ith 
yellow, the dorsal one filiform, the lateral ones ovate, not tailed. 
April and May. 1. leathery, laneeolate-obovatc. Colombia. 
(I. H. ser. iii. $57.) 

M. I. Massangeana (Massange’s). jl. bright orange-vermilion, 
flushed rosy-purple, large. 

M. L militarls (military). Jl. not very freely produced, having 
the tube yellow and the limb cinnal«ir-red ; lip broad and 
short. 1. dark green, of considerable substance. Colombia, 
1880. 

M. Lanohoana (Lauche’s). Jl. white, with yellow' tails. 
1. sjKithulate. A pretty species. 

Bf. Lawrenoei (Sir Trevor Lawrence's). A synonym of 
if. guttulata. 

M. Linden! is a form of if. coccinea. 

M. longlcaudata is identical with if. infracta. 

Bf. Lowii (Low’s). This appears to be a synonym of if. trinema. 

M. maorochila (large-lipped). Jl. l}in. across ; sepals yellow ish- 
green, spotted with black, ovate, the tips terminating in tails 
as long as the blades ; lip orange-yellow, with darker orange 
veinings, broadly sub-nandurifonn. 1. oblong-elliptic or oblong- 
lanceolate, 2in. to 4in. long. Colombia, 1890. Allied to 
if. bclla. (U. G. 1891, t. 1344, f. 4-6.) 

M. maculata flava (yellow). A small-flowered form, with 
the tails of a uniform tawny-yellow. 1889. 

Bf. myriOStigma is a synonym of if. Jloribunda. 


Masdevallia — continued. 

M. nidifioa (nest-building). Jl. white, veined and dotted with 
crimson ; lobes yellow, having very long tails ; peduncles one- 
flowered. Ecuador, 1880. A miniature species. 

M. Normanii (Rev. Norman's). A synonym of Jf. Reichen- 
bachiana. 

M. Obrleniana (O’Brien’s). A small species, closely allied to 
Jf. Simula, but having larger, yellow flowers spotted with 
maroon. Habitat not recorded, 1890. 

Bf. platyrachls (broad -rachised). A synonym of PleurothaUis 
platyrachis. 

M. polyantlia (many-flowered). A synonym of if. Schlimii. 

Bf. psittaoina is identical With Jf. Iloutteana and if. Benedicts 

Bf. pumila (dwarf). Jl. t cup cylindrical ; petals ligulate, obtuse, 
semi -sagittate ; tails linear ; upper triangle short, minute, the 
lateral ones large, produced ; lip pandurate-ligulate. 1. linear- 
lanceolate, unequally bidentute at apex, 4in. long. Peru. 

Bf. pttsilla (dwarf). A yellowish, blotched with purplish- 
brown, small ; scape 4in. long, flexuous. 1. lanceolate, 
6in. long. Colombia, 1893. Allied to Jf. Troglodytes. 

Bf. Pnsiola (rather dwarf). Jl. light sulphur, small, deeply slit ; 
free part of the sepals equal in length to that o t their tails; 
petals bilobed at apex, one lobe Being bent forwards; lip 
unguiculate, auricled on each side at the base, the anterior 
blade oblong-sagittate. 1. tufted, lanceolate, lin. long. 
Colombia, 1887. The smallest Masdevallia yet known. 

Bf. raeemosa (racemose).* jl. of a brilliant orange-red, shaded 
with crimson, sometimes paler, approaching yellow ; upper 
sepal triangular, reflexed, the lateral ones connate in a tail- 
less blade lin. to l£in. broad ; petals and lip minute ; scape 
lOin. to 15in. long, racemose. 1. 2in. to 4in. long. Colombia, 
1883. (G. C. 1884, xxi., p. 737.) SYN. Jf. CrossiL 

Bf. Roezlii is a form of Jf. Chimccra. 

Bf. Rolfeana (Rolfe’s). ft. of a rich chocolate-brown, honey- 
coloured at the basal parts of the tube, 2£in. long ; tails 2£in. 
long. 1. thick, leathery*, twice as long as the scape. Colombia, 
1891. A remarkable species. 

Bf. rufo-lntea (reddish -yellow). A synonym of Jf. civilis. 



Fig. 567. Masdevallia triaristella. 


Bf. Sohroedoriana (Baron von Schrader’s).* jl. “of good size, . 
the two lower divisions rather the larger, edged with deep 
purple and white in the centre”; tails yellow, very long, 
recurved. Origin not stated, 1890. (J. H. 1890, xxi., p. 557, 

f. 74.) 

Bf. senilis (old). A form of J/. Chimctra. 

Bf. ShnttleworthiL The correct name is Jf. caudata. 
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M, sororoula (little sister). Jl. greenish outside; middle sepal 
pale,” * ’ “ ’ " * 1 !iL 

petal: 

disk . . . 

one-flowered. 1. ligulate, acute, leathery. Habitat not recorded, 
1887. 

Bf. spectrum is a form of Jf. Chimcera. 

Bf. striate 11a (slightly striated), ft. small ; perianth white, 
striped cinnamon, going off into three short tails ; petals with 
a brown mid-line, lanceolate, with an angle on the lower side ; 
lip yellow at base and apex, and with three purple nerves, 
lanceolate, acute, angular at base. 1. about 5in. long, rather 
thick, cuneat e-oblong, blunt. Colombia, 1886. 

trlaristella (three-bristled). This very distinct species, 
illy described in Vol. II., is shown at Fig. 567. 
trlohseta is identical with Jf. gemmata. 


tricolor (three-coloured), ft. purple, having the tails of 
the sepals short, the lateral sepals connate, ami the lip nearly 
square. Colombia, 1882. Allied to Jf. Estradas. 


Bf. trinema (three-tailed), ft., sepals almost white, thickly 
spotted and marked with reddish -purple, almost equal, 
elongated-triangular ; lip dark purple, small, nearly flat. 
Colombia, 1890. When this plant is suspended in a basket, 
the flowers have an elegant appearance. (G. C. 1890, viii., 
p. 268, f. 44.) SYN. Jf. Lvtni. 

Bf vellfera (sail-bearing), ft. greenish-yellow, shaded brown, 
the tails clear dark yellow; odour unpleasant. Habit and 
growth as in if. coriacca. Colombia (Y), 1878. (G. C. 1887, 

f., p. 744.) 

Bf. Walliaii is a form of if. Chimcera. 


Bf. Wondlandli (Wendland’s). ft. white, tubular, solitary, 3 in. 
long, the tails equal to the free triangular bodies ; chin short ; 
lip having an orange area before the apex, and very numerous 
small, dark purple spots ; column white, with three mauve 
stripes. 1. (tensely massed, spathulate, minutely bilobed. 
Colombia, 1887. 

Bf. Winniana (Winn's). This is now regarded as a variety of 
Jf. Chimcera. It differs from the variety Roczlii by having longer 
tails. 


Bf. xanthocorys (yellow bug). A variety of if. caudata 
(Shuttle worthii). 


Hybrids. 


Name. Parentage and Raiser. 

Ads abbreciat a and Chclsoni (11 nicks). 

A jax Chelsoni and perexteria ( Veitch). 

A mesianz Veitchiana and tovarensis (.Sander). 

Asinodia Chclsoni and Rcichenbachiana 

(Veitch). 

Bucking Hybrid Veitchiana and cucullata. 

Cassiope triangulari x and Uarryana (Hincks). 

caudata- Estradas Estradce and Shuttle wind h ii (cauda fa) 

(Veitch). 

Chambcrlainiana JIarryana coccinca and Shutlleicorthii 

(Chamberlain). 

Chclxoni Veitchiana and amabilis (Veitch). 

Circe Veitchiana and Schrodcriana (Veitch). 

Courtauldiana rosea and Shuttlcicorthii (Veitch). 

Curlei macrura and tovarensis (Curie). 

Doris triangularis and racemosa Crossii 

(llincks). 

Ellisiana llarryana and ignea (Veitch). 

falcata Lindenii and Veitchiana (Drewett). 

Fraseri ignea and Lindenii (Fraser). 

Gairiana Davisii and Veitchiana (Veitch). 

Gclcngiana Shuttleuvrthii and xanthina (Sander). 

gtaphyrantha in/racta and Barlocana (Veitch). 

Ueathii ignea rubcscens and Veitchiana 

(Heath). 

Uebe coriacca and Veitchiana grandiftora 

(Hincks). 

Henrietta ignea rubcscens and Shuttlcvorthii 

(Ames). 

Hincksiana torn remix and ignea (Hincks). 

ignea-Chelsoni ignea and Chclxoni (Ames). 

Imogen Schlimii and Keitc/iiana (Veitch). 

Jessie Winn tovarensis and Davisii (Winn). 

Kimballiana Veitchiana and Shutlleicorthii 

(Sander). 

Lcda Estradce and Arminii (Hincks). 

Jfarv Ames ignea and Gairiaua (Ames). 

Me Vittive toca rends and Veitchiana (Stevens). 

Measuresiana tovarensis and amabilis (Sander). 

Mundyana Syn. Heathii (Sander). 

Parlatoreana Barlocana and Veitchiana (Veitch). 

Pluto Gairiaua and Uarryana (Hincks). 

Pourbaixii Veitchiana and Shuttleuorthii 

(Linden). 

Rebecca ignea erubescens and Shuttleuorthii 

(Ames). 

Rushtonii ignea Echartii and racemosa Crossii 

(Hincks) 


K asdevallia— continued . 


Name. Parentage and Raiser. 

Shuttryana Shuttleworthii and Uarryana 

(Lawrence). 

splendida Barlceana and Veitchiana (Veitch 

and Nat. Hyb.). 

Stella Estradce and Harryana (nincks). 

Vcitchiano-Estradce Veitchiana and Estradce (Hincks). 


M ASSAN GE A. M. Lindeni and Jf. musaica are 
now classed as species of Caragnata by Baker, and 
by other botanists as Gusmannla ; bnt Jf. hieroglyph ica 
is referred to Tillandsia (which see). 

MASSONIA. According to J. G. Baker, this genus 
now embraces about thirty -three species. To those 
described on pp. 335-6, Vol. II., the following should 
be added : 

Bf. amygdallna (Almond-like).* ft. strongly Almond-scented, 
forming a dense, globose, sessile head ; perianth white, Jin. 
long, with reflexed, lanceolate segments. 1. two, ovate, acute, 
glabrous, decumbent, 2»i. long. 1839. 

Bf. angustifolia. The correct name is Polyxena august if olio. 
Bf. brachyptLi (short-stalked), ft. in a shortly-pedunded head ; 
perianth white, Jin. long, with lanceolate segments. 1. oblong, 
obtuse, thin, glabrous, 6m. long. Bulb ljin. in diameter. 1874. 
Bf. ensifolia. The correct name is Polyxena pygmeea. 

Bf. jasminlflora (Jasmine-flowered), ft. scented like a ripe 
Pear; perianth white, green-tipped, Jin. long, with a slem’er 
tube and reflexed segments ; heud sessile. 1. two, ovate, not 
shotted, 2in. to Sin. long. Bulb white, small. 1894. (B. AL 

M. edorata (scented). A synonym of Polyxena odorata. 

MASSOVIA. Included under Spathiphyllum 

(which see). 

MAST. In addition to Beech Mast, this name is also 
applied to Acorns, Chestnuts, &c. 

MASTICH-TREE. See Fistacla Lentiscus. 
MAT£. See Ilex conocarpa. 

MATHEA. A synonym of Schwenkia (which see). 

MATHIOLA. Bcntham and Hooker spell this namo 
Matthiola. The Virginian Stock does not belong to this 
genus, bnt to Malcolmia (which see). To the species 
described on p. 336, Vol. II., the following should be 
added. See also Stocks. 

Bf. Minna is now regarded as a variety of M. incana. 

M. grseoa (Grecian). A form of if. incana. 

M. Incana grseca (Grecian). An entirely glabrous plant, with 
leaves of a beautiful green. Orient. 

M. slnnata (sinuate), ft. nearly resembling those of M. incana , 
scented at night. July. fr. t pods compressed, velvety and 
glandular, muricate. 1. oblong, tomentose ; lower ones sinuated 
Steins nearly erect, branched. Europe (Britain), near the sea. 
Biennial. 

Varieties. Florists usually separate these into three 
groups — Ten-Week, Intermediate, and Biennial. The first 
are the summer-flowering Stocks so largely used for 
bedding ; the second are intermediate betw een the first 
and the last, and are better adapted for pot culture 
than outside ; while the third embrace the well-known 
Bromptons, which flower in spring from seed sown the 
previous spring. By employing the various kinds 
Judiciously, Stocks may be enioyed practically the year 
through where glass is available. Some good varieties 
are : Ten- Week — Autumn Giant, 2£ft. ; Giant Primrose, 
ljft. ; Kelway’s German Dwarf Improved, 1ft. ; Mauve 
Boauty, Din. ; Princess May ; Snowflake, 2ft. ; and Triumph, 
9in. Intermediate — Co vent Garden, 1ft. ; Emperor, lit. ; 
Snowdrift, 1ft. ; Todd’s Crimson ; and Winter Avalanche, 
l^ft. Biennial— Cottager’s, 2ft. ; Giant White ; New Giant, 
2ft. ; and Snnriso, 1ft. 

MATOEIA. Very little is known as to either tho 
culture or the propagation of this, one of the rarest and 
handsomest of known Ferns, which, though at various 
times imported alivo in this country, never seems to 
have made headway or even to have become established 
in any collection. Considering that it comes from Mount 
Ophir, Malacca, it should be as easily grown aB some 
Cypripediums found wild in the same locality, which 
sncceed admirably under artificial cultivation. . Un- 
fortunately, such is not the case ; and although subjected 
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Matonla — continued. 

to the same treatment, If. pectinata has not been 
successfully grown in this country for any length of time. 
On account of its peculiar beauty, however, its oultnre 
well deserves to be tried again whenever opportunities 
arise. 

MATRICARIA. Much oonfusion exists in trade and 
other catalogues in respect of the members of this genus. 
The plants usually offered under the name of eximta are 
a variety of Pyrethrum Parthenium. There is a beautiful 
plant sometimes cultivated abroad under the name cf 
Jf. parthenoides, Desf. 

ML diseoidea (disk -like), ft. -heads all shortly pedunculate; 
involucral bracts white-scarious with a greenish centre, scarcely 
half the length of the well-developed, greenish-yellow, ovoid 
disk. f. bi- or tilpinnately dissected into short and narrow, 
linear lobes. A. 9in. to 12in. North America. A very leafy, 
somewhat aromatic, glabrous annual. 

M. lnedora pleniasima (very double). The correct name of 
Jf. %. ftore-pleno. 

ML Pax’thenllim. A synonym of Pyrethrum Parthenium. 

MATRIMONY VINE. See Lycium. 

MATS. Well-known articles employed for the pro- 
tection of tender plants on walls or in the open during 
the winter ; also for covering frames and similar structures 
in frosty weather. Nurserymen find them almost 
indispensable for enveloping tender plants consigned to 
customers, and the quantity employed is enormous. The 
best mats are received from Russia, and are made from 
the inner bark of a tree ; they are usually sold as “ heavy ” 
and “ light.’* Straw is occasionally employed for making 
Mats, but such rapidly decays, and after being used a 
few times such Mats become untidy. 

MATTEUCCIA (named in honour of C. Matteucci , 
an Italian physician). Ord. Filices. A small genus, 
under which some modern American botanists inoluao the 
well-known Ostrich Fern (Onoclea Struthiopteri* ), though 
tho reason for the separation is not given. We have, 
however, followed Hooker and Baker. 

MATTHIOLA. According to Bentham and Hooker 
and the “Index Kewensis,” this is the correct way of 
spelling Mathlola. 

MATTHISONIA. A synonym of Schwenkia 

(which see). 

MATTUSCHRIA. A synonym of Sanrnru (which 
see). 

MAUDLIN, SWEET. See Achillea Ageratum. 

MAU HLIA . A synonym of Agapanthns (which 

see). 

MAURANDIA [the correct spelling!. To the species 
described on p. 337, Vol. II., the following should be 
added : 

Me antlrrhlnlflora (Antirrhinum-flowered), ft., corolla purple 
or sometimes white, iin. to lin. long, with a nearly closing 
palate. July. 1. triangular-hastate or the lower ones cordate- 
hastate; lateral lobes often with a posterior tooth. Texas, 
California, Ac. A low or tall-climbing perennial. The correct 
name is Antirrhinum maurandioides. 

M. atrosangulnca is synonymous with Rhodochiton votubile. 
M. Barela! an a. Of this species there are varieties with 
white, rose-purple, and dark purple flowers. Jf. Luccyana is 
n pink-flowered form. " 

M. ©recta (erect), ft. axillary, solitaiy, about ljin. long; 
corolla narrow, slightly oblique. L long-petiolate, rather 
thick, orbicular-cordate or sometimes nearly reniform, 
obscurely lobed or deeply crenate, ljin. across. North-eastern 
Mexico, 1882. An erect, branched, viscous herb. 

ML Lnoeyana (Lucey's). A form of M. Barclaiana. 

M. seandens is a form of Jf. semperflorens. 

MAUROCENIA. A synonym of Cassine (which 
see). 

MAVIA. A synonym of Erythrophloeum (which 
see). 

MA XILL ARIA. Including Dicrypta and Heterotaxis. 
Xylobium was formerly included hereunder, but is now 
kept distinct. Thongh the majority of Maxillarias are 
best accommodated when grown in pots, M. Sanderiana 
is best grown in baskets, so that they may be suspended 


Maxtllaria — continued. 

near the roof-glass. Not only is a light position desir- 
able to induce the plants to flower freely, but they have 
a habit of producing their flower-scapes from the base 
of the growth ; these, having a downward tendency, often 
pierce the potting compost and make their appearance ' 
through the lower bars of the basket, and not infre- 
quently through those at the bottom. There is not a 

? [uainter or more attractive flower in the whole Orchid 
amily than this speoies when fully expanded. By 
cultivation in baskets, the plants are easily suspended 
in such a position that their attractive characteristics 
are displayed to the best advantage. 

Fibrous peat and living sphagnum make a good potting 
compost. This species requires the temperature of the 
intermediate house and a liberal supply of moisture at 
the root during the active season of growth. 

To the species described on pp. 338-9, Vol. II., the 
following should be added. Several plants formerly 
included under Maxillaria are now referred to Bifre- 
naria, Lycasto, and Zygopetalum. 

ML Anatomoram. A synonym of M. venusta. 

ML angustlfolia (narrow-leaved). A synonym of M. variaJbUis. 
M. Augusta Victoria, ft. having white sepals and petals 
and a oroad. yellow lip with some purple markings. Habitat 
not recorded, 1898. Allied to M. Sanderiana. 

Mu OAlUehroma (beautifully-coloured).* ft., sepals white at 
base, golden-yellow at apex ; sepals purplish-brown at base, 
white in the middle, yellow at the extremities, strongly curved 
backwards; lip three-lobed, the lateral lobes purplish-brown, 
the mid-lobe white, the disk yellow. Venezuela. An old ana 
beautiful species, allied to M. luteo-alba. 

Mu citrina (citron-yellow). A synonym of Zygopetalum 
citrinum. 

WL crooea (yellow), ft. orange-yellow ; sepals linear, lin. long ; 
petals shorter, bent forwards ; lip brownish-red, fleshy, 
reflexed, crisped on the margin ; scapes 4in. to 5in. long. 

1. narrow-ligulate, Sin. to 7in. long. Pseudo-bulbs lin. long, 
one-leaved. Rio Janeiro, 1833. (B. R., t. 1799.) 

M. C. Iaietset (Lietzc’s). ft., lip obsoletely three-lobed : disk 
yellow, the margin and outside purplish-brown ; scapes shorter 
than the leaves. Brazil, 1889. 

M. densa (dense). A synonym of Omithidium dr mum. 

M. dlohroma (two-coloured), ft. 3in. across ; sepals and petals 
white and brownish-purple ; lip margined with purple ; scape 
6in. long, clothed with sheathing bracts. 1. oblong-lanceolate, 
lft. long. Peru, 1898. Allied to Jf. venusta. The flowers of 
this species last a long time. 

M. eburaea (ivory-white). A synonym of M. grand iftora. 

ML elegantula (rather elegant), ft. having yellow and white 
segments, spotted with brown. Habitat not recorded, 1897. 
Allied to Jf. fucata. (G. C. 1897, xxii., pp. 388, 420 ) 

ML Kndresii fRndres’X A, sepals and petals light ochreous, 
trtangular-lignlate, acuminate, aristate ; lip ochre, with a 
yellow disk, and purple borders and veins on the side lobes ; 
callus triangular, depressed : peduncle rather short. 1. cuneate- 
ligulate, blunt-acute. Pseudo-bulbs very broad, elliptic. 1886. 

M. fucata (painted), ft., sepals and petals white outside, white 
inside at base, purple in the middle, yellow at apex, the sepals 
spotted red at apex, triangular, the lateral ones broadest, with 
reflexed tips, the petals rhomboid, blunt-angled at the sides ; 
lip ochreous, striped brown, oblong-elliptic, trifld in front, the 
side lobes rounded, margined brown, the mid-lobe small, semi- 
oblong, emarginate ; peduncles 9in. long, with many sheaths. 

1. oblong-lanceolate,i acuminate, 8in. to 9in. long ; petioles 5in. 
to 7in. long. 1886. Allied to M. irrorata. (G. C. 1888, iv., 
p. 577, f. 81, misprinted M.fuscata.) 

M. fuscata. A misprint for Jf. fucata. 

ML glumocea (glume-like), ft., sepals dull yellowish-green, 
lnme-like, rigid; petals similarly coloured ; side lobes of lip 
ull maroon, the front lobe deep blackish-brown, with yellow 
margin and apex, the fleshy callus of a shining purplish- 
brown ; scapes short, with four or five imbricating scales. 
Brazil, 1892. 

M. Harrlsoniss (Mrs. Harrison’s). A synonym of Bifrcnaria 
Harrisoniee. 

M. Houtteana (Louis van Houttc’s). ft., sepals and petals 
cinnainon-brown with a narrow yellow margin, brownish -green 
behind, the petals smaller; lip of a gamboge-yellow, spotted 
with reddish-purple, gently reflexed ; scape short. 1. linear- 
ligulate, 4in. to 6in. long. Pseudo-bulbs compressed, liin. to 
2in. long. Guatemala, before 1849. 

M. Huebsohli (Huebsch’s). ft. white; lateral sepals much 
rounded, like a goitre ; petals linear-rhombic, acute ; lip 
transverse, rhombic, with a yellow, emarginate callus on the 
disk, a mauve-purple margin inside, and a few dots and 
blotches at the Imvsc outside ; column white, with mauve stripes 
in front. Ecuador, 1888. Allied to Jf. fucata 
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Kalbreyerl (Kalbreyer*8X /., sepals and petals greenish- 
White, the upper sepal and petals ligulate, the lateral sepals 
triangular, acute ; lip greenish-white, marked mauve-purple on 
the outer margins, oblong-ligulate, blunt, toothleted on the 
anterior margins, a little broader towards the base. 1. oblong- 
ligulate, 9in. high, lin. broad. Pseudo-bulbs about 2in. long 
and lin. broad. Colombia, 1885. 

Bf. Kimballiana (Kimball's). A synonym of M. prce*tans. 

Bf. Lehmann! (Lehmann’sX* fl. white; side lobes of the lip 
light reddish-brown and covered with fra^tfle hairs inside, pale 
ochre with dark chestnut veins outside, the front lobe 
sulphur, triangular, wavy. Ecuador, 1886. A showy species. 

Bf. leptdota (scaly). sepals yellow, with brown tails, 2£in. 
long ; petals wholly yellow', shorter ; apical half of lip yellow, 
spotted with blackish-purple, the lateral margins incurved ; 
column yellow. 1. linear-lanceolate, 9in. to 12in. long. Pseudo- 
bulbs lin. to ljin. long, one-leaved. Colombia, Ac., 1877. 

Bf. leptosepala. The correct name is M. setigera. 

M. Llndenlte (Mine. Liuden’sX fl. rather large ; sepals milk- 
white, somewhat fleshy, acuminate; petals milk-white, with 
two or three pale rose-coloured lines ; lip very pale yellow, 
with live or six reddish bands on the lateral lolies. Habitat 
not recorded, 1894. (L. x., t. 464.) • 

Bf. longlsejpala (loug-sepaled). fl., sepals pale purplish- 
brown, with darker striation, very narrow, nearly 4in. long; 
petals rather shorter ; lip light yellowish-green, with i adiating 
dark reddish-brown lines on the margin ; scape 6in. long. 
1. narrow-ligulate, 6in. to Sin. long. Pseudo-bulbs tufted, lin. 
to llin. long. Venezuela, 1890. (L. vi., t. 248.) 

Bf. macrophylia (large-leaved). A synonym of bycaste macro - 
phylla. 

Bf. marginata (margined), fl. liin. across vertically; sepals 
orange-yellow, witli a narrow, dark red margin and a red line 
behind ; petals much smaller ; side lobes of lip streaked 
obliquely with reddish-purple, the front lobe light yellow, 
reflexed ; scape 3in. to 4in. long. 1. linear-lanceolate, 5in. to 
8in. long. Pseudo-bulbs l^in. to 2in. long, one- or two-leaved. 
Rio Janeiro, 1830. Syn. Cymbidium marginatum (B. R. 1530). 

Bf. mlrabllla (remarkable), ft. 2in. across ; sepals orange and 
crimson, spotted with dark brown, reflexed ; petals much 
smaller, yellow, with reddish-brown spots and lines ; lip 
yellow, with a marginal row of spots; scape 8in. long, one- 
flowered. t. linear-oblong, 1ft. long. Pseudo-bulbs small, 
compressed. Habitat not recorded, 1894. (L. ix., t. 417.) 

Bf. Bfolltor (producer), fl. dingy yellow ; sepals tinged brown, 
acute, the lateral ones narrower; petals smaller, oblong- 
lanceolate, often reflexed at top ; lip marked brown, trifld, the 
mid-lacinia triangular, blunt, wavy, the side ones rounded ; 
column yellow, with red spots in front. 1. and pseudo-bulbs 
as in M. grandiflora. 

Bf. Bfooreana (Moore’s). fl. cream-coloured, with maroon-purple 
stripes on each petal and a farinaceous lip margined with 
purple. Guatemala, 1895. Allied to M. grandiflora. 

M. Mueller! (Mueller’s), fl., sepals and petals clear yellow; 
lip yellow, dotted with purple ; scape one-flowered, with two 
inflated bracts. 1. solitary, leathery, 6in. long, lin. broad. 
Pseudo-bulbs somewhat compressed, two-angled. Habitat not 
recorded, 1890. Allied to M. rufeacens. Syn. Jf. squama ta (of 
gardens). 

M. neophylla (new-leaved), fl. covered at base by a very wide 
bract ; chin small ; sepals and petals pale yellow, with numerous 
brown spots, acuminate ; lip tnfld ; peduncle covered with dark 
brown sheaths. 1. solitary, long-stalked, 2Ain. long, Jin. broad, 
very strong and thick. Pseudo-bulbs small, rugose, lenticular. 
Colombia, 1879. 

Bf. ochrolenea (yellowish-white), fl. yellowish-white, scented, 
fascicled ; sepals very acuminate ; petals similar ; lip three- 
lobed. 1. ensifonn, erect. Pseudo-bulbs oblong, compressed, 
two-leaved. Rio Janeiro. (L. B. C., t. 1904.) 

Bf. parva (small), fl. yellow, borne on a short scape. 1. about 
lin. long. Pseudo-bulbs small. Brazil, 1895. 

M. prsestans (excelling), fl., sepals and petals honey-yellow, 
the former ligulate, acute, the latter narrow, shorter, 
acuminate or blunt-acute; lip trifld, the basilar lacinise 
whitish, with purple spots, the mid-lacinia brownish-yellow, 
very thick, cuneate-oblong, acute; column yellow, spotted 
purple. 1. cuneate-ligulate, blunt-acute. Pseudo-bulbs oolong, 
ancipitous. with conrex sides. Guatemala, 1884. Syn. 
J/. Kimballiana. 

Bf. punctata (dotted), fl. 2jin. across ; sepals and petals light 
yellow, paler at back, with a few red spots ; petals narrower 
and more acute ; lip yellow with red fines, obscurely lobed ; 
column pale yellow', red at apex ; scape 3in. to 4m. long. 
1. linear-lanceolate, acute, 7in. to lOin. long. Pseudo-bulbs 
ovoid, about lin. long, one-leaved. Brazil, 1833. (1*. B. C., 

t. 1914.) 

M. Rollisaonl (Rollisaon’s). A synonym of Zygopetalum 

JtoUiasoni. 

Bf. Sanderiana (Sander’s).* fl. ivory-white, 4in. to 5in. 

across, the bases of the sep;ds and petals and the outside of 


the lip dark vinous-crimson, the inside of the lip yellowish, 
with vinous-crimson spots. May. 1. stalked, broadly oblong, 
obtuse, apiculate. Pseudo-bulbs compressed, one-leaved. 
Ecuador, 1883 or 1884. The finest known species. (B. M. 
7518^ Gn. 1887, xxxii., p. 60, t. 606 ; R. ser. i., t. 25 ; W. O. A. x., 

Bf. S. Fueritenbergiana (Fuerstenberg’s). fl. ivory-white, 
having only a few pale purplish spots on the petals. 1894. 

M. S. xanthoglossa (yellow-lipped), fl., sepals and petals 
having an exceptional number of crimson spots; lip deep 
yellow. 1893. (J. II. xxvi., p. 494, f. 89.) 

Bf. sangnlnea (blood-coloured). This species is allied to 
M. 4enu\folia, which it resembles in habit; but it differs in 
having the sepals and petals of a dull reddish-brown and yellow 
and the lip purplish-crimson. Chiriqui, Colombia, 1896. 

Bf. setigera (bristle-bearing). The correct name of M. lepto- 
sepala. 

Bf. speciosa (showy X fl. pallid, covered with numerous blackish- 
purple spots ; sepals and petals narrow, acuminate, spreading, 
5in. to 6in. long ; peduncle one-flowered. Colombia, 1876. 

Bf. squamata (scaly). A garden name for M. Muelleri. 

Bf. Steelil (Steel’s). A synonym of Scuticaria Stcelii . 

Bf. striata (striatedX* fl. about 5in. in diameter ;~ sepals and 
petals greenish-yellow, striped with brownish-purple ; lip 
white, with amethyst-puiple, vein-like lines. Peru, 1893. 
Habit os M. venusta. (L. ix., t. 398.) A beautiful species. 

M. trliorls (three-strapped).* The flowers of this species very 
closely resemble those of Jf. luteo-alba, but differ in having 
a pale purplish tint ; they are very freely produced. South 
America. (B. U. 1870, t. 13.) 

M. variooaa (varicose-veined), fl. few in a raceme. 1. petiolate, 
oblong-ligulate, acuminate, 1ft. or more in length, 2in. broad. 
Pseudo-bulbs fusiform, furrowed, 3in. long. Bolivia, 1883. 

Bf. Warreana (Frederick Warre’s). A synonym of Warrea 
tricolor. 

Bf. xanthina (yellow). A synonym of Zygopetalum xantMnum. 

In addition to the more decorative species described in this 
w'ork, a large number are cultivated in botanical establishments. 

MAXIMILIAN A. M. Jagua is included in the Kew 
Collection, and has been introduced to Continental gardens, 
but it is not in general cultivation in this country. 

MAXIMILIAN A (of Martins, in “ Flora ”). A 
synonym of Cochlospermum (which see). 

MAX BUGS. These Beetles are near relatives of the 
destructive Cockchafers (which see for methods of dealing 
with them). 

MATBUSH, CALIFORNIAN. See Photinia 

arbutifolia. 

MAYPOLE, WEST INDIAN. See Spathelia 

■implex. 

MAYS. A synonym of Sea (which see). 

MAYTENUS. M. chilensis is only a form of 
M. Boaria. 

MAZE. An arrangement of hedges, the paths between 
being so puzzling that it is extremely difficult to find 
the exit. Yew forms an excellent hedge, and quickly 
attains the necessary size. Holly is also excellent, but 
slower in growth ; the same applies to Box. Other 
suitable plants are Beech, Privet, Laurel, Ac. 

MAZEUTOXERON. A synonym of Correa (which 
see). 

MEADOW BEAUTY. See Rhexia virginica. 
MEADOW GRASS. See Foa. 

MEADOW SAXIFRAGE. See Saxifraga 
granuUta, Sesell, and Silaua pratensla. 

MEALIES. See Bea Mays. 

MEALY BUG. A popular name for several insects 
which cover their bodies with a meal-like substance. This 
characteristic, howover,-brings together a few insects which 
are not Mealy Bugs proper, although they are meal-covered 
— Pseudococcus ulicts , found upon Gorse, &o. ; and the root- 
feeding Ripersxa terrestris. Strictly speaking, the true 
Mealy Bogs are Dactylopius citri, a ubiamtous pest ; 
D. hmgitrpinus , found upon many plants ; ana D. Walkeri , 
a Grass-infesting species. As a rale, the difficulty in 
dealing with these pests is not so much in regard to the 
perfect insects as with the egg-sacs. What is known as 
Kerosene Emulsion is one of the best insecticides, bat this 
mast not be applied indiscriminately, or the remedy will 
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Mealy "Bug— continued. 

be worse than the disease. Its effect upon any plant 
shonid first be tested before anything like a wholesale 
application is attempted. Hot water, where it can be 
kept at the required temperature (see Insecticides) will 
kill the perfect insects ; but the egg-sacs do not appear 
to bo affected. Soft-soap solution is also excellent, but 
hero again it mu3t bo used of a strength in accordance 
with tho plants or parts of plants under treatment. A 
strength, for instance, that could be applied with safety 
to the triinks might prove fatal to more susceptible 
parts of the same tree. For very tender plants under 
glass, loz. to the gallon of water will suffice ; in thq case 
of hard-wooded subjects tho quantity of soap may be 
doubled ; while in the case of tree-trunks, from 6oz. to 
8oz. would not do any damage. See also remedies under 
this heading in Vol. II., p. 340. 

MEASUREMENTS. In plant, insect, and other 
descriptions, it is often necessary for purposes of accuracy 
to employ Measurements other than inches, such as 
Line and Millimetre. In the former case twelve lines 
may be spid to go to an inch ; and, roughly, twenty- 
five millimetres represent an inch. A more accurate 
method of arriving at the number of inches in a given 
number of millimetres is to multiply the millimetres 
by 10 and then divide by 254. 

MECONOFSIS. M. diphulla and M. vetiolata are, 
according to the “ Index Kewonsis,” identical with 
Stylophomm diphyllum (which see). Seeds of 
M. cambrica should be sown outdoors in April ; while 
seeds of Jtf. heterophylla may be sown outsiae in either 
April or autumn. 

To the species described on p. 3U, Vol. II., the following 
should be added : 

M. cambrica flore-pleno (double -flowered). A globular, 
double-flowered variety. 1896. (G. C. 1896, p. 671, f. 111.) There 
is also a beautiful garden form of the Blue Himalayan Poppy 
(< cambrica e ). known os Orange King. It is an excellent rock 
plant, and about 1ft. high. 

M. heterophylla (variable-leaved).* Jl. coppery-orange, with 
dark crimson centre, l£in. across, with a Lily of the Valley-like 
scent. Summer. 1. few and remote, pinnately divided ; segments 
of the lower ones ovate, incised, and petiofulate, those of the 
upper ones linear, entire, somewhat confluent. h. 1ft. 
California. A most beautiful annual, suited alike to indoor 
and to outdoor culture. In tho latter case it attains a much 
greater height than that given above. It should prove a 
valuable plant for decorative purposes, as the flowers are 
produced well above the foliage, ana last well. It seeds freely. 
(B. M. 7636.) 

M. qulntupllnorvia (five-nerved). Jl. pale violet, solitary, 
noading ; petals shortly clawed, rhomboid-ovate, liin. long ; 
stamens in many series; scape erect, at length 9in. high. 
1. lanceolate, narrowed to the petioles, entire, five-nerved. 
North-west China, 1877. Plant hairy. Perennial. (R. G. 1892, 
t. 880 b-d.) 

MEDIAN APPLE. See Citrus medlca. 
MEDICA. A synonym of Tourretia (which see). 

MEDICAGO. To the species described on p. 341, 
Vol. II., the following shonid be added : 

M. Eohlnna (heilgehog-like). Calvary Clover. /. yellow ; 
peduncles five- or six-flowered, longer than the petioles. July. 
fr. cochleate-ovate, deeply reticulated, spiny; spines laterally 
appressed, very long and very acute. 7., leaflets obovate or 
obcordate, obsoletely toothed, h. 6in. South of France, 1818. 
Annual. 

M. BCUtellata (saucer-shaped). Jl. yellow ; peduncles one- or 
two-Howere<L fr. cochleate, many-seeded, convex-hemispherical 
above, flat beneath, thickly reticulate-veined. L, leaflets 
obovate. Stem diffuse. South Kuropo. Annual. 

MEDICOSMA (from medica, and osme , smell ; in 
allusion to tho sceat of the flowers, which resembles that 
of Citrus medica). Ord. Rutaceae. A monotypic genus, the 
species, M. CunrAnghamii , being the plant described in 
Vol. I. as Acrouychia Cunninghami (B. M. 3994). Leaves 
mostly opposite, consisting of a single leaflet obscurely 
articulate on a short petiole, oblong-elliptical or rarely 
obovate-oblong, obtuse or acuminate, 3in. to Gin. long. 

MEDINILLA. To the species described on p. 342, 
Vol. II., the following variety shonid he added : 

M. magnifloa rnbra (red). A fine variety, having darker 
flowers than in the type. 1888. 

M. Teysmanni (Tej smaim’s). The correct name of 
if. amabuis. 


MEDLAR. Medlar-leaves are attacked by & species of 
fungus known popularly as Medlar Cluster Cups, and 
scientifically as Gymnotporangium confwntm. It is a 
close ally of Gymnosporangium sabinae, whose aecidium- 
stage grows upon Pear-leaves, and is sometimes called 
Rocstellia cancellata. The Medlar Cluster Gups will not 

S ow upon Pears, but they are commonly found upon 
awthorn. Tho aicidia, or cluster cups, which divide or 
shred, are situate npon orange-red thickened spots 
having bright red margins. Tho species and several of 
its allies are interesting to biologists and others, inas- 
much as they belong to what are called hetercecious 
fun«ri, two host-plants being necessary to complete the 
cycle. In the fungus under notice, certain species of 
Juniper are necessary to grow the teleutospores, as 
they are in several closely allied species. Such spores, 
produced npon the Juniper in spring, consist of jelly-like 
masses and are readily seen. To control this and similar 
fungi is difficult in the extreme, as the two host -plants 
may be situate in different gardens some distance apart. 
To spray with the ordinary fungicides will not avail in 
tho least, and the cultivator must if possible find out 
where tho Junipers are situated. If in a neighbouring 
garden he must get permission to cut out the portions 
infected, and cover with tar, or else to uproot the trees. 
These fungi have a very debilitating effect upon the 
trees attacked. 

MEGACARTON (from megas , largo, and karuon, a 
nut ; in allusion to the largo, ovoid, acuminate nutlets). 
Ord. Boragineae. A monotypic genus. The species is a 
coarse, setose -hispid, biennial or perennial herb, closely 
allied to Echium. It thrives in any fairly good soil, and 
may be increased by seeds. 

M. orientate (Oriental). Jl. rosy-lilac, disposed in unilateral, 
forked, elongated spikes ; corolla liin. long, almost regular, 
tubular-funnel -shaped. 1., radical and lower ones 1ft. to lift, 
long, 2in. to 3in. broad, broadly oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, 
canescent-velvety ; upper ones shorter, bristly ; floral ones 
narrow-iinear-lanceolate. Stems thick, 3ft. or more in height, 
^ymmidally branched. Orient, 1897. (G. C. 1897, ii., p. 226, 

MEGACHILE. See Aculeate Hymenoptera, 

Vol. V. 

MEGACLINIUM. To the species described on 
pp. 342-3, Vol. II., tho following should be added : 

M. Clarke! (Major Trevor Clarke’s). Jl. green, much speckled 
with purplish-brown, fin. apart; scape 64in. long. 1. oblong, 
obtuse, 2iin. to 2? in. long. Pseudo-bulbs broadly oblong, 
acutely four-angled, lin. long, |in. brood, two-leaved. 
Western tropical Africa, before 1891. 

M. Imschoetlanum (M. A. van Imschoot’s). Jl. yellowish- 

S een, with brown spots; rachis 5in. to 6in. long: scape 
in. long. 1. linear-oblong, obtuse, 6in. long. Pseuao- 

bnlbs acutely triangular, oblong, ljin. long, one-leaved. 

Western tropical Africa, 1895. 

M. leuoorhaclils (white-rachised). Jl. yellow, velvety ; lip 
recurved ; scape erect, 6in. to 7in. long ; rachis white. 1. linear- 
oblong, obtuse, 6in. to 7in. long. Pseudo-bulbs ovoid-oblong, 
acutely four-angled, 2iin. long. Upper Guinea, 1891. 

M. minutum (minute). Jl. dull maroon or orange-red, 

greenish-yellow towards the base of the segments, very 

small ; rachis lin. long, about twelve-flowered ; scapes sub- 
erect, liin. long. August. 1. linear-oblong, din. to lin. long. 
Pseudo-bulbs ovoid-oblong, obscurely triangular, iin. to liiu. 
long, two-leaved. Upper Guinea, 1883. (B. M. 7314.) 

M. Nnmmularta (Moneywort-like). This is closely allied to 
M. minulum, but has a shorter raceme, with six to eight minute, 
purplish flowers, leaves lin. long, and flattened pseudo-bulbs. 
Cameroons, 1894. 

M. oxyodon (sharp-toothed). Jl. like those of M. falcatum, but 
having the petals longer and more arched ; lip membranous, 
three-lobed. 1. two, lanceolate, acute, 2in. long, iin. broad. 
Pseudo-bulbs spherical, four-angled. Madagascar, 1888. Syn. 
Bulbophyllum oxyodon. 

M. pnalllnm (dwarf)- Jl. green and purple, a little darker than 
tho rachis, which is lAin. long; scapes about 4in. long. 
1. linear-oblong, obtuse, -3in. long, iin. broad. Pseudo-bulbs 
ovoid-oblong, four-angled, lin. to lfin. long, two-leaved. 
Eastern tropical Africa, 1894. 

M. scaberulum (slightly scabrous). Jl. dull purple, the base 
of the sepals whitish-green spotted with purple, roughish 
outside ; inflorescence erect, 3in. to 4in. long. L two, 
elliptic-oblong, 2in. or more in length. Pseudo-bulbs 
tetragonal. Pondoland, 1883. 

M. triste (sad). Jl. green, speckled with black, velvety; rachis 
thick and fleshy, 3in. to 4in. long ; scape lift, long, with 
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Meguclinium — continued. 

nearly a dozen sheaths near the base. 1. linear-oblong, 
obtuse, 3in. to 5in. long. Pseudo-bulbs obtusely three-angled, 
li»n. to 2in. long, two-leaved. Tropical Africa (?), 1894. 

M. Sandersoni has also been introduced, but is not in general 
cultivation. 

MEGALOTHECA. A synonym of Restio (which 

see). 

MEGARRHIZA CALIFORNICA. Cogniaux and 
Bentham and Hooker refer this to Echinocystis fabacea ; 
but Soreno Watson separates it therefrom. 

MEGASEA. Included under Saxifraga (which see). 

MEISTERIA. Included under Enkianthus (which 
see). 

MELALEUCA. M . nerii folia and M. solid folia aro 
synonyms of Trist&nia meriifolia (which see). 

MELAMFODIUM (said by Theophrastus to have 
been named after Melampus, who first used the plant). 
Ord. Composite. A genus embracing about eighteen 
species of stove, greenhouse, or hardy, annual or perennial 
herbs, rarely under-shrubs, mostly found in the warmer 
parts of America. Flower-heads yollow, terminal in the 
upper axils, usually rathor small, heterogamous, radiate. 
Leaves opposite, entire or toothed. M. paludomm (Syns. 
M. divaricatum . M. ovatifolium) and M. perfoliatum have 
been introduced, but they aro not of much horticultural 
value. 

MELAMPSORA SALICINA. See Salix-Pruigi. 

MELANCHRYSUM. A synonym of Gasania 

(which see). 

ME L ASTER YUM . This genus is kept up by Mr. 
F. N. Williams, in his monograph of Silene , &c., in the 
“Journal of the Linncan Society,” vol. xxxii. See 

Silene. 

MELANOCARPUM SPRUCEI. A synonym of 
Pleuropetalnm costaricenze (which see). 

MELANORRH<EA. AT. usitata is the correct name 
of the plant described as M. usitatissima. 

MELANOSELINTJM. Included under Thapsla 
(which see). 

MELANTHESA. A Bynonym of Breynia (which 

see). 

MELANTHIUM. Somo of the species formerly 
included in this genus aro now referred to Andro- 
cymbium, Bssometra, Dipidax, Helonias, White- 
headla, wnrmbea, and Zygadenus. 

MEIbARHIZA. A synonym of Wyethla (which 

see). 

MELASPIN ASA. A synonym of ASgiceras (which 
see). 

MELA8TOMA. Several species formerly included 
hereunder are now referred to Amphiblemma and 
Fleroma ( Tibouckina ). 

BL -candidum (white). JL pink, three to seven in a short 
cyme; calyx canescent ; petals Hin. to I4in. long; bracts 
densely pilose. Hummer. /. ovate, acute, 2in. to 6in. long, 
densely t»rlstly above, villous beneath ; petioles iin. to Jin. 
long. Branches hoary, obtusely tetragonal ; young ones 
and petioles densely strigose-scaly. h. 44ft. South China. 
M. malabathricum (of B. It. 672) is probably the same as this. 
II. dooomfldum (ten-cleft). The correct name of M. sanguineum. 

SVN. M, malabalhricum, Sims (B. M. 529). 

BL malabathrionm. See al*o BL oandldnm and BL dooem- 
fldum. 

BL vUlOSUm (villous). The correct name of Fleroma villotrum. 

MELHANIA. To the species described on p. 345, 
Vol. II., the following should be added : 

BE* erythroxylon. T rochet ia crythroxylon is synonymous with 
this species. 

II. Melanoxylon (dark-wooded). d. white, Malva-Jike, l4in. 
across, with a crimson blotch at the base of the column formed 
by the purple stamens and green stigma. 1. ovate, acuminate, 
slightly toothed, 2in. long, dark green above, covered beneath 
With soft, silky, white hairs, h. 20ft. Ht. Helena. A shrubby, 
stove tree. (t*. C. 1890, vii., pp. 512-3, f. 81.) 

MELIA. To tho information given on pp. 3-45-6, 
Vol. II., the following should be added • 

Vol. V. 


Mella — contin tied . 

M. Azedarach umbraouliformlz (umbrella-formed). Texas 
Umbrella Tree. The habit of this curious variety is indicated 
in its name. 1894. (G. & F. 1894, vii., p. 92, f. 20.) 

II. florlbnnda (abundant-flowered). A garden synonym or ' 
variety of M. Azedarach. 

BL sempervirena is identical with M. Azedarach. 

MELICA (an old name, from meli, honey). Melic 
Grass. Ord. Graminex. A genus embracing about 
thirty species of mostly hardy, erect, perennial Grasses, 
broadly distributed. Spikelets one-, two-, or rarely 
several-flowered, narrowly or loosely paniculate ; glumes 
two, usually large. Leaves soft, flat or convolute. The 
species here described thrive under ordinary treatment, 
and may be increased by seeds or by division of tho tufts. 
The species named are all excellent for bouquets. 

BL altiMima (very tall).* Jl. spikelets pedicellate; panicle 
elongated, coarctate. unilateral, interrupted, the branches 
appressed. June ami July. 1. lanceolate-linear ; upper ones 
much the smaller. Culms strong, erect, h. 34ft. Silieria, Ac. 
A hardy, tufted species. Syn. M. sihirica. There is a good 
variety of this known !is atropurpurea. 

BL (ciliated). Jl ., spikelets erect; outer petal ciliated ; 

panicle somewhat spicate. May to July. 1. stiff, glaucous. 
n. 1ft. to 14ft. Europe, &c. Hardy. There is a variety of 
this, penicillaris. 

BL maora (large).* JL, spikelets disposed in a spike-like, 
unilateral raceme ; glumes very sharp. Hummer. 1. spreading, 
lanceolate, greyish-green, sharp, n. lift. Montevideo. A 
half-hardy, tufted species. 

BL papiUonacoa (butterfly-like).* Jl., spikelets purple, 
disposed in narrow, slender panicles, which are branched from 
the l vise. Summer. /. tine, tufted, h. 1ft. Argentina and 
Brazil, 1890. An ornamental, half-hardy species. 

BL aibirloa (Siberian). A synonym of M. altisnima. 

MELIDORA (in part). Synonymous with Enklan- 
thuz (which see). 

MELINOSPERMUM. A synonym of Dichiluz 

(which see). 

MELINUM. A synonym of Zizania (which see). 
MELLOCA. A synonym of Ulluciui (which see). 

MELOC ACTUS. Melocactnses liko a tropical 
temperature all the year round, with as much sun- 
light as possible, and a moist atmosphere for about 
three months during summer, when growth is most 
active. Very little soil is required, as the largest stems 
have comparatively few roots ; indeed, imported stems 
have been known to live, and even make growth, nearly 
two years without pushing a single root ; but of course 
this was abnormal, and was no other than the using- 
up of tho nourishment stored in tho stem before 
it was removed from its native home. Largo im- 
ported plants are very rarely established; and oven 
when established, they do not thrive long, owing to tho 
fact that, after tho cap has commenced to form, no further 
stem-growth is made. Young plants grow very slowly, 
a plant 3ft. across taking, according to Sir W. Hooker, 
from 200 to 300 years to reach that size. It has boon 
stated that grafting is a good plan to adopt for tho 
Melocactu8, Mr. F. T. Palmer, in “Culture des Caches,” 
recommending the following treatment for M. communis : 
Take a Cereus peruvianas of about the same diameter 
as that of the base of the Melocactns, cut off tho head 
of the former, but not so low as to come upon the hard, 
ligneous axis, and then pare off tho hard epidermis and 
ribs for about lin. Next take off a slice from the base 
of tho Melocactus, also paring off about lin. of the 
epidermis all round ; place tho two together, and bind 
on firmly with strong worsted. In warm weather, a 
union should take placo in about two months, but it 
will be safest to allow the ligature to remain till growth 
commences. Tho precaution of paring off the hard skin 
and ribs is absolutely necessary, as tho juicy centre 
contracts, and the rind, or epidermis, does not. There 
would, therefore, be a cavity formed sufficient to prevent 
all cohesion, bo the graft tied on ever so tightly. 

Largo imported stems should bd kept perfectly dry 
for about a fortnight, and if they show any signs of 
rottenness, the bad portions should bo cut away ; 
exposure to the air for a few days will generally cause 
those pared places to callus over. At all times, ovon 
when the stems appear to be in good health, a look-out 
should bo kept for decayed patches, especially about the 
base. 

3 Y 
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Fig. 568. Melocactus Miquelii. 

BE. BElquelll (Miquel’s). Jl. unknown. Stem oval, dark preen ; 
ribs fourteen, well defined ; spines in small tufts of eight or 
nine, short, blackish-brown, less than $in. long, one central, the 
others radiating ; cap cylindrical, 3in. high, 14in. in diameter, 
composed of layers of snow-white threads, mixed with short, 
reddish bristles. St. Croix, West Indies. See Fig. 568. 

The following have been introduced to Continental gardens, or 
are described in books, but are not in general cultivation in this 
country: M. amcenu s, M. goniodacanthus , if. humilis (R. G. 1897, 
t. 1439), if. Lehmanni, M. pyramidalis, M. Zvecarini. 

MELON. Occasionally Melons in this country, in 
common with other Cucurbitaceas , are attacked by a 
destructive form of Mildew ( Peronospora ( Plasmopara ) 
cubensis). In America, however, the aisease is very rife 
and spread over a wide geographical area. The under- 
surface of the foliage is the part attacked, and the 
appearance it presents is not unlike that produced by 
the well-known Downy Mildew of the Vine. Generally 
the leaves have a sickly and an unhealthy look — brown 
or yellow, and spotted — and are shed. Directly the 
disease is noted, sprayings with weak Bordeaux Mixture 
or with sulphide of potassium should be made. Further, 
all decayed and decaying leaves should be collected and 
burned. This disease was known as far back as Berkeley’s 
time, but it does not appear to have caused much anxiety 
amongst growers. 

Varieties. To the varieties enumerated in Vol. II., 
p. 351, the following should be added in their respective 
classes : 

Class I. Green and White-fleshed. 

Ingestre Hybrid. Fruit medium, of a beautiful golden- 
yellow, with prominent netting; flesh white, melting, very 
juicy, and of exquisite flavour. 

Knowsley Favourite. Fruit medium to large; flesh green, 
melting, and of tine flavour. An early, free-setting variety. 
The Countess. Fruit medium ; skin bright yellow and beauti- 
fully netted; flesh deep white, melting, and delicious in flavour. 


Melon — continued. 

Class H. Boarlet-fleshed. 

Beauty of Sion. Fruit medium, round ; skin golden-yellow 
and nicely laced; flesh remarkably deep, juicy, melting, and 
rich in flavour. 

Masterpiece. Fruit large, finely netted ; flesh very melting, 
and of fine flavour. A very free-setting variety. 

Sion House. Fruit medium, oblong; skin clear yellow and 
well netted; flesh melting, rich, ana of delicious flavour. 
Sutton*B At. Fruit large, round ; skin pale green and 
handsomely netted; flesh deep, juicy, ana of very good 
flavour. 

Triumph. Fruit large and of fine flavour; flesh scarlet, with 
a band of green under the skin. Frequently green-fleshed 
fruits are produced on the same plants. 

MELON CACTUS. See Melooactus communis. 
MELON PUMPKIN. 8ee Cucurbits Pepo. 

MELOTHRIA (from Melothron, the Greek name for 
Bryony). Ord. Cucurbitacese. A genus embracing about 
twenty -five species of stove, climbing herbs, with simple 
or bind tendrils, closely allied to Zehneria , and broadlv 
distributed over tropical regions. Flowers white, small, 
usually monoecious. Fruit indehiscent, globose and acute 
or fusiform and sub -rostrate. They are usually grown 
rather for their fruits than their flowers. For culture 
of the introduced species, see Gourds. 

BE. abyssinloa (Abyssinian). Jl. yellowish, very small. Jr. 
orange-coloured, round, small, produced in great profusion in 
autumn. Abyssinia, 1893. Perennial. 

BE. heterophylla (variable-leaved). The correct name of 
Zehneria hastata. 

BE. pendula (pendulous). Jl. yellow, axillary, solitary ; females 
long-pedunculate; corolla slightly hairy. Jr. ovate-globular, 
pendent. 1. petiolate, cordate, with five toothed lobes. North 
America, 1752. A scabrous-pubescent annual. 

M. punctata (dotted). The correct name of Zehneria mavis. 
Syns. Z. ttcabra, PUogyne suavis. 

ME L VILLA. Included under Cuphea (which see), 
the correct name of M. speciosa being C. Melvilla. 

MENEGHINIA. A synonym of Amebia (which 

see). 

MENIOCU8. Included under Alyscum (which see). 

MENISCIU M. Although the genus Meniscium 
comprises only a comparatively small number of species, 
those are sufficiently distinct to render it interesting ; the 
majority of them are strong-growing, handsomo plants, but 
one at least Amongst them (M. simplex) is of such small 
dimensions that it is frequently used in Fern-cases, a 
purpose for which it appears particularly well adapted. 
Nearly all Menisciums have a beautiful venation quite 
peculiar to them. Being swamp-loving subjects, they are 
usefal for planting in Ferneries near the margin of water, 
a place where few Ferns grow very satisfactorily. They 
thrive luxuriantly in a mixture of half loam and half 
fibrous peat, with a few piocos of crocks or charcoal 
intermixed. Though their roots, which are of a fleshy 
and brittle nature, are fond of moisture, they have a 
great dislike to stagnant water. Menisciums are usually 
propagated by division of their crowns, but they may 
also be easily and more rapidly increased by means of 
their spores, which germinate freely wheh sown in a 
warm and moist position. 

BE. deltigemm (delta-bearing). A synonym of Acrostiehum 
virens. 

BE. rettenlatnm. Of this species there are a few varieties, 
including macrophyllum (having large pinnae) and oligophyllum 
(with few pinme). 

MENISPERMUM. To the species described on 
p. 352, Vol. II., the following should be added. Several 
plants formerly classed hereunder are now referred to 

CoccuItul 

BE. danrloum (Dahurian). JL yellowish-white, in twin, 
capitellate racemes. June. 1. peltate, glabrous, cordate, 
narrowed, smaller than those of if. canadense, the angles 
acute, the terminal one acuminate but scarcely mucronate. 
h. 9ft. Dahuria. 

MENODORA (from menos , strength, and doron, a 
gift ; probably in allusion to some economic quality). 
Syns. Bolivaria , Calyptrospermum. Ord. Oleacem. A 
genus embracing fourteen species of greenhouse herbs 
or under-shrubs, natives of America and South Africa. 
Flowers solitary, twin, or in diohotomous panicles. 



Melocaetns — continued. 

Propagation may be effected by means of seeds, which 
usually follow quickly after the flowers produced on 
cultivated specimens ; also by means of offsets, which are 
formed about the base of the stem if the top of a growing 
plant is out out. As the cap is the most remarkable part 
of M. communis, the purchase of large imported stems, in 
preference to young ones raised from seeds, is recom- 
mended ; for, as the cap does not form till the stem 
attains a large size, there would be small hope of seedlings 
reaching the flowering stage during a lifetime. 

To the species described on p. 343, Vol. II., tli3 
following should be added : 

BE. latisplnua (broad-spined). A synonym of Echinocactus 

comigrru*. 
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Menodora — continued . 

Leaves entire, toothed, or pinnately dissected. M. trijida 
has been introduoed, but it is probably no longer in 
cultivation. 

MENTHA. To the information given on p. 352, 

Vol. II., the following should be added : 

M. a^natloa (aquatic). According to the “ Index Kewensis,” 
this is the correct name of M. citrata. 

SI* glbraltarioa. Gibraltar Mint. A form of M. Pulegium. 
M. pnnotata (dotted). A synonym of Preslia cervina. 

MENTTJM. A chin. The term is applied to a 

projection at the foot of the column in some Orchids. 

MENTZELXA. M. gronovisefolia is the correct name 
of M. bartonioides. M. Lindleyi is the correct name of 
Bartonia aurea. 



Fio. 569. Menyanthes trifoliata. 


MENYANTHES. A number of species formerly 
included in this genus are now referred to Unman- 
themum and VUIarsla. The beautiful little Buckbean, 
M. trijoliata (see Fig. 569), is retained here. 

MENZIESIA. To the species described on p. 354, 
Vol. II., the following should be added : 

M. glabolla (slightly glabrous). Jl. lurid purplish, in terminal 
umbels; corolla ovoid-campanulate. Early summer. 1. obovate 
mostly obtuse, barely mucronate-tipped, lin. to 2in. long, 
with some small, appressed hairs above, glaucescent and 
glabrous or nearly so beneath ; margins obscurely serrulated, 
minutely ciliolate. Rocky Mountains, 1888. 

M. globularis is now regarded as a /good species, ami not as 
a variety of M. Jerntginca. 

MERATIA. A synonym of Chimonanthiig (which 

see). 

MERENDERA. Syn. Geophila. . To the information 
given on p. 354, Vol. II., the following should be added : 

M. Bnlbooodinxn. The form bulbocodioidcs hn_s larger flowers 
and is more robust than the type. 1882. 

M. oancAfiloa rntbenloa (Russian), Jl. bright carroine- 
purple, Crocus-like, appearing before the narrow leaves. 
Transylvania, 1888. Mr. N. E. Brown regards this as identical 
with Bulbocodium ruthenicum , which is the same as B. vernum 
versicolor. 

BC. Eiohlerl is now regarded as a good species, and not as a 
form of M. caucasica. 


Merendera — c.ont inued. 

H. sobolifera (shoot-bearing), of gardens. A synonym of 
Colc/acum procurrcm. 

ME RIAN A (of Trev.). A synonym of Wat sonia 
(which see). 

MERIANA (of Vellozo). A synonym of Evolvulus 
(which see). 

MERIANIA. Jamaica Rose. M. leucantha is the 
correct name of M. rosea. 

MERIMEA. A synonym of Bergia (which see). 

MERMAID WEED. See Froserplnaca. 
MERODON EQUESTRIS. See Narcissus Fly. 

MERTENSIA. To the species described on 
pp. 354-5, Vol. II., the following should be added : 

M. oblonglfolia (oblong-leaved), ft. of a fine blue, with a tube 
iin. long, disposed in rather close clusters. Spring and summer. 
1. mostly oblong or spathulate-lanceolate, rather succulent, 
deep green. Stems 6in. to 9in. high. North America (on moist 
slopes). 

ZL pulmonarioldos (Pulmonaria-like). According to the 
“Index Kewensis,” this is the correct tiame of M. virginica. 



Fio. 570. Mertensia sibirica. 


M* siblrloa atrocaBrulea (dark blue). A dark blue variety, 
taller than the type. The typical plant is showm at Fig. 570. 

MESECHITES. A synonym of Echites (which tee). 

MESEMBBY ANTEEUUM. To tho species 

described on pp. 355-60, Vol. II., the following should 
be added : 

M. abbreviatum (shortened^ l. 2in. long, iin. thick, acutely 
triquetrous, acute or slightly mucronulate. Stems thick, short, 
prostrate, clustered; internodes short. 1825. (M. A. S.. 

§ 19, f. 5.) 

M. equilateral© (equilateral). According to the “ Index 
Kewensis.” this is the correct name of M. BosHi; the latter, 
however, is often regarded as a distinct species. 

M* a m oB n um (pleasing). Jl. purplish, with white filaments; 
petals Ain. Ion"; peduncles Bin. to 12in. long. 1. crowded, 
green, incurved, erect, lin. to l^in. Jong, cylindrically tri- 

a uetrous, bluntish, mucronulate. Branches sub-erect. Under- 
tirub. 

M. belli diflorum (Daisy-flowered). The correct name of 
M. sulmlatum. 

M. Brownii (Brown’s).* Jl. at fli*st brilliant lustrous purple, 
fading into ochreous or reddish-yellow, lin. to liin. in diameter, 
solitary or in threes at the ends of the branches ; calyx tube 
short, turbinate ; petals in several series, very narrowly 
spathulate, the lip obtuse, retuse, or notched. July. 1. six to 
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Mesembryanthexnaxn— con t i nued. 

eight lines long, terete, acute, pale glaucous-green ; youngest 
ones obscurely triquetrous or semi-terete. Branches slender. 
A. 1ft. South Africa. (B. M. 6985.) Syn. M. micans (of gardens). 
A showy species. 

M. oandens alba. A white variety of the type. There is 
also a pink one— rosea. 

M oapltatnm (leaded).* Jl. yellow, large; calyx urceolate, 
the lobes slightly longer than the attenuated petals. Summer. 

1. crowded, eqnilaterally triouetrous, 5in. to 7in. long, only 
jin. broad, glancescent. purplish and larger at base. Stem 
suffruticose, simple or branched, A. 4in. to 6in. South Africa. 
M. EckloniS ( Ecklon’s). Jt. white, ?in. across, somewhat 
trichotomous, usually termite or hi termite. September and 
October. 1. almost connate, depressed-triquetrous, six to 
ten lines long, spreading-recurved, mucronulate Stem and 
branches pubescent, at length glabrate. Boot woody, A. lift. 
Plant branched from the base. (M. A. S., 8 49, f. 5.) 

Mr alcatum (sickle-shaped), ft. pink, small, temate ; peduncles 
liin. to 2in. long. duly. 1. Jin. long, crowded, somewhat 
triquetrous-compressed, sub-falcate, pellucid-dotted. Stem 
suffruticose, much-branched ; branches filiform. 1805. 

M. fldforme (Fig-like). Plant stemless, obpyramidal or Pear- 
shaped, pale glaucous, lin. high, retuse and obtuse at apex, 
often distinctly green-dotted. 1819. This is often miscalled 
M. nneiforme in gardens. 

Mr hirtnm is a form of if. nolymthnn. An excellent plant 
for sunny rockeries and hot, dry banks. 

Mr intonsum (unshorn). The correct name of M. intrormm. 
Mr lopidnm (neat), ft. white, showy, longer than the peduncles; 
calyx lobes acuminate. 1. somewhat recurved at apex, slightly 
mucronate. Branches and brauchlets numerous, erect, A. 2ft. 
An erect, slender sub-shrub. 

Mr (glittering), of gardens. A synonym of if. Urotcnii. 

M mnoronatnm (mucronate). Jl. pink. 1. lin. long, oblong- 
ovate, triquetrous at apex, connate at base, glancescent, 
ending ill a wdiite mucro. Stem sub-shrubby, lin. to 2in. 
long, erect, much -branched. 1794. 

Mr nneiforme (nut-like), of Haworth. A synonym of M. rn inn turn. 
In gardens this name is also often erroneously applied to 
M. Jh'ifnnne. 1 

M. production (produced), fl. pale pink, showy, bigeminate 
or temate ; calyx lobes unequal ; petals lanceolate. November. 
1. crowded, sub-distichous, lin. to ljin. long, semi-terete, 
erect-incurved, glaucous, smooth, mucronulate. Stem lin. to 
2in. high ; branches erect. 1822. 

M- rOSCUm (rosy). Jt. pale rose, temate or twin, showy ; petals 
2in. long, in two Heries ; peduncle alomt 2in. long. July. 
L liin. long, iin. broad, incurved, glaucous, compressed- 
triquetrous, mucronulate, dotted. Stem lift, to 2ft. high ; 
branches spreading, leafy. 1795. Under-shrub. 

M. serrulatum (slightly serrated). The correct spelling of 
if. serratnlnm. • 

M. tricolor (three-coloured), of gardens* A synonym of 
if. tricolontin. 

M- trloolomm album (white). A pretty variety, having 
white, Baisy-like flowers with purple centres. 3in. Annual. 

MESOCHIL. In Orchids with a lip divided into 
th ree portions, tho central division is called the Mesochil. 

See Epichil and Hypoch.il. 

MESOSFINIDIUM. See also CochUoda. 
MESFILUS. M. Smithii (Syn. M. grandijlora) is 

now regarded by some botanists as Crataegus grandijlora. 

MESSERSCHMIDIA. Included under Toume- 
fortia (which nee). 

METACHILUM. A synonym of Appendicula 

(which see). 

METAL ASIA (from meta, on tho other side, and 
lasios, hairy ; some of the species have the leaves woolly 
beneath). Including Erythropogan. Ord. Composite. A 
genus embracing about twenty species of small, erect 
or spreading, greenhouse shrubs, endemic in South 
Africa. Flower-heads cylindrical or tnrbinate, rarely 
solitary^ mostly corymbose or fascicled : florets purple 
or whitish. Leaves alternate, sessile, linear or oblong. 
About ten of the species have been introduced, but it 
is doubtful if any of them are still cultivated. 

METEORIC. A term applied to flowers which open 
or close owing to atmospheric influences. 

METHTSCOFHTLLUM. A synonym of Catha 

(which me). 

METROSIDEROS. To tli e species described on 
p. 361, Yol. II., the following variety should be added. 
Several species formerly included fieretmder are now 
referred to Calliatemon. 


Metrosideros — coni inued. 



Fig. 571. Metrosideros fi.oiuiivxda. 


M. florlb unda. A trade name for Callixtemon lanceolatus. See 
Fig. 571. 

M. £. alba (abundant-flowered, white). Jl. pure white. 1885. 

METROXTLON. In addition to tho species 
described on p. 361, Vol. II., M. amirarum , a native of 
the Friendly Isles, is grown at Kcw, but it is not in 
general cultivation. 

M. elatum (tall), of gardens. A synonym of Heterospathe 
elata (which s.e). 

M. elatum (of Martins). A synonym of l'ijaj'etta elata. 

METROXTLON (of Sprcngel). A synonym of 

Raphia (which *ree). 

MEXICAN LILT. See Hippeastrum Reginse. 
MEXICAN FOFFT. See Argemone. 

METNIA (of Roxburgh). A synonym of Vangueria 
(which see). 

MEZEREUM. Included under Daphne (which sec). 

MICHAUXIA. Syn. Mindium. To the species 

described on p. 362, Vol. II., the following should be added : 

M. Teblhateheffl (TchilmtchefFs).* .ft- white, Campanula-like, 
very numerous, sub-sessile ; spike 2ft. or more in length. 
June and July. 1. toothed ; lower ones broadly oblong, 
undivided or lobed at base ; eauline ones oblong and ovate, 
amplexieaul. A. 6ft. to 7ft. Orient, 1896. A very handsome 
annual or biennial. (B. M. 7742 ; Ci. C. 1897, i., p. 55, f. 53.) 

MICHAUXIA (of Necker). A synonym of Relhania 
(which sec). 

MICHELIA. M. fuscata is the correct name of 
Ma gnolia f usca ta . 

MICONIA Cyanophyllum (which see) is included 
hereunder by the authors of the “Genera Plantarnm.” 
To the species described on p. 362, Vol. II., tho 
following should be added : 

M. staminea (full of stamens). The correct name of 
if. Teysmanniana. 

M. velutlna (velvety). 1. ample, opposite, petiolate, ovate, 
acute, with three to five prominent nerves, entire, of a 
beautiful dark green, velvety, and zoned with white above; 
lower surface purplish-red ; petioles red. Stems reddish-brown. 
Brazil, 1894. According to Kodigas, this is a variety of 
if. (Cyanophyllum) vuignijica. 

M. vesicaria (bla\lder-like). 1. opposite, ovate, petiolate, 

I hairy, about 6in. long, deep green, shaded w ith violet. Peru, 1895. 

I MICRANTHERA. A synonym of Tovomita 

(which see), the correct name of M. clusiwfolia being 
| T. Choisyana. 

MICRANTHTJS (from mikros , small, and anthos, a 
flower ; in allusion to the size of the blossoms). Ord. 
I-ridese. A small genus (two species) of greenhouse plants 
with tunicated corns, natives of South Africa. Flowers 
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Mierantlras — continued. 

red, small, in dense, distichous spikes ; perianth tnbo short, 
curved, the segments spreading, obtuse ; stamens inserted 
at tho throat, unilateral. Leaves sheathing, superposed. 
For culture, see Watsonia. 

M. UrtUloSUS (flstular). ft. as in M. ptantayincus. 1. Ionite, 
glabrous, the largest 3in. to 6in. long. Syns. Jxia fistulosa 
(B. M. 523), Watsonia JLshdosa. 

K. plaiatagineus (Plantain-like), ft. in spikes 3in. to 6in. 
long, the lower blossoms often abortive or replaced by bulbils. 
June. 1. about three, linear, strongly ribl>ed, the largest 6in. 
to 12in. long. Stem 6in. to 12in. I<»ng, simple or launched. 
1774. SYNS. Watsonia compacta (L. B. (J. 1577), W. plantaginca 
(B. M. 553). 

MICH ANTHU S (of Wendland). A synonym of 
Fhaylopsis (which see). 

MICRO-. A prefix signifying small ; e.g ., Micro- 
phyllous, haying small leaves. 

MICROCHILUS. A synonym of Fhysurns (which 
see). 

MICROCOCCUS AMYLOVORU8. See Pear- 
Fungi , Vol. III. ; and Canker, Vol. V. 

MICROCT CAS (from mikros , small, and Cyras ; in 
allusion to the relative size and affinity of tho plant). 
Ord. Cycadacese. A monotypic genus. The species, 

M. calocoma , is tho plant described on p. 236, Vol. IV., as 
Zamia calocoma (which see) ; it is a native of Cuba. 

MICRODON (from mikros , small, and odous, odontos , 
a tooth). Syn. Da lea (of Gmrtner). Ord. Selagine.e. A 
genus embracing four or five species of small, greenhouse, 
South African shrubs, closely allied to Selago. Flowers 
in dense or interrupted spikes. Loaves entire ; cauline 
ones linear. One or two of the species (which were 
formerly classed under Selago) have boen introduced, but 
they are not generally cultivated. 

MICROGENETES. A synonym of Phacelia (which 
see). 

MICROGYNE. A synonym of Vlttadinia (which see). 
MICROLEFIDOFTERA. See Moths. 
MICROMELES. Included under Pyrus (which see)* 

MICROMERIA. The following species are good , 
rockery plants, thriving best in a sandy loam. Being 
small they may be inserted in narrow chinks. 

II. oroatloa (Croatian), jl. of a pale rose-violet; corolla twice 
as long as the calyx : cymes depauperated, forming a con- 
tracted panicle. Summer. 1. sub-sessile, entire, lin. long, 
rounded-ovate. Stems numerous, 3in. to 6in. long, nearly 
erect. Rhizome densely branched. Croatia. 

M. grseoa (Grecian), jt. pink ; cymes axillary, shortly pedun- 
culate, three- to seven-flowered, secund. June. 1. sessile, firm, 
sweet-scented; lower ones ovate or ovate-oblong; upper ones 
lanceolate or linear. Branches ascending or erect, h . yin. 
Orient, Ac. A much -branched, pubescent, under-shrub. (S. F. G. 
vi., t. 548.) 

M. Juliana (Julian's), jl. pale red, extremely minute. 1. sessile, 
nearly all ovate ; upper and floral ones narrower, scarcely 
exceeding the whorls; all obtuse, revolute-margined. Branches 
erivt, pubescent (orrin var. hirsuta hairy), 6in. to 12in. or more 
in length. Mediterranean region. Shrub. 

M. rupestrifl (rock-loving), jt. white or purple ; cymes shortly 
pedunculate, clustered, many-flowered. June. /. petiolate, 
ovate or oblong, iin. to Ain. or more in length (under cultivation). 
Stems from a woody base, lft. to 1 J,f t. long, aseeuding. South 
Kurope, Ac. Syn. Sntureia rujx^tris. 

MICROPERA. Included under SarcochillU (which 

St'r). 

MICROFETALON. Incluled under SteUaria 
(which see). 

MICROPHCENIX (from mikros , small, and Ph> e nix ; 
in allusion to the habit of the plants, and their affinity 
to Phoenix). Ord. Palmse. The two following hybiils 
are tho only plants that have been described under this 
n uni*. They will probably thrive under the treatment 
recommended for PnCBXliz (which see). 

M. declpiens (deceptive). According to Carrifcre, this name | 
was given by Naudin to a hybrid, obtained by a horticulturist | 
at H>eres, bet we *u the common Date l’alm (Phoenix dactyl ij era) 
and the dwarf Fan Palm (Channerops hum His). 

ML Sahutl (Sahut’s). fr. reddish-brown, about Jin. long, 
ellipsoid, with rounded angle-*. 1835. A garden hybrid 
Iwtween V. deripiem and Tea h carpus cx>vlxu*. having the 
habit and f >liage of the former, and the violet-tinted petioles 
and fruits of tlu latter. (R. 11. 1835, p. 513, f. 91.) 


MICROFIPER. Included under Feperomia (which 

see). 

MICROSERI8 (from mikros , Bmall, and Sen's, 
Endive or Lottuco ; “not an apposite name for our 
larger species'’ — Asa Gray). Syns. Bellardia , Cohn's, 
Lepidonema, Uropappus. Ord. Composite?. About a 
dozen species of this genus are known ; they are green- 
house or hardy, annual or perennial herbs, one being 
found in South America, another in New Zealand and 
Australia, and tho rest in North-west America. 
M. Lindleyi , a hardy annnal with yellow flower-heads, 
lias been introduced, but is probably not now in cultivation. 

MICROSFHMRA BERBERIDIS. See Mildew, 

Vol. II. 

MICROSFHMRA GROSSULARUE. See Goose- 
berry Fungi. 

MICROSTYLIS. To the species described on 
p. 364, Vol. II., the following shonld be added : 

M. bulla (pretty). A synonym of M. jdantayinea. 

.ML oongesta (crowde*!). Jt. yellowish-green, small, crowded 
in a compact, cylindrical raceme 3in. to 6in. long ; scajw erect, 
6in. to 12in. long. 1. lanceolate, acuminate, 4in. to (jin. long. 
Stem thick, 3in. long. India, Ac. An unattractive species. 

Mu o. ftlBca (fuscous), Jl. purple, more densely congested than 
in tho type. 1882. SYN. 31. trUobuiata. 

ML Lowi (Low’s).* fi. purple, the ears of the sagittate lip 
ochreous ; peduncle rosv-purple. /. of a dark coppery-brown, 
marked with a broad, whitish, central iMind, the margins 
undulated. Borneo, 1885. A beautiful little plant. (B. H. 
1884, t. 14, f. 2.) 

M. maoroohila (large-lipped). jl. very large for the genus ; lip 
iin. wide ; scape 8in. long. 1. almost identical with those of 
M. Scottii , being light brown, with a marginal band of light 
yellow. Malaya, 1895. ((J. C. 1895, xviii., p. 325, f. 60.) 

II. plantaglnca (Plantain-like). Jl. dull purple, disposed in 
an elongated raceme ; sepals and petals linear-ligulate ; lip 
long, sagittate, sub-equally toothed at apex. 1. ample, 
cuntate-oblong, acute, undulated. Pseudo-bulbs conical- 
cylindrical. Sunda Islands, 1885. SYN. M. bella (I. II. 1885, 581). 
M. purpurea (purple).* jt. yellowish-purple. 1. broadly ovate, 
4in. to 5in. long, 2in. broad or more, much undulated, the 
upper surface dark uietallic-crimson, the under-surface and 
petioles pale metallic reddish -grey. Ceylon, A fine species. 
M. Soottil (Scott's) * Jl. green and purple, numerous, small ; 
scape 6in. high. /. very ornamental, ovate, acuminate, 5in. 
long, plaited, light bronze, the margins yellow, spotted with 
brown; under-side greenish-yellow, veined with purple ami 
spotted with green. Stems fleshy. Malay Peninsula, 1892. 
(B. M. 7268.) 

M. trilobulata (threc-lobuled). A synonym of M. congcsta fvsea. 

MIDNAPORE CREEPER. See Rivea hypo- 
oraterlforxnis. 

MIEGIA. A synonym of Arundinaria (which see). 
MIERIA. A synonym of Schkahria (which see). 

MIGNONETTE. Many additional varieties have 
been placed upon the market of recent years, the best 
being : Bnsh Hill White, Covent Garden Favourite, 
Garaway’s Double White, Golden Gem, Pyramidalis 
Grandiflora, and Victoria Crimson Improved. 

MIKANIA. To tho species described on p. 365, 
Vol. II., the following shonld be added : 

M. amara (bitter). The correct name of M. Guaco. 

M. Sander! (Sander’s). Jl. unknown in cultivation. 1. opposite, 
in pairs, 6in. to 8in. long, 4in. to 5in. broad, ovate, bright green 
down the centre, deep bronzy or purplish-green towards the 
margins, veined with pale green or whitish. Stems slender, 
purple. 1898. A tall-growing, stove climber. 

M. eenecioides (Senecio-like). A garden synonym of Scnccio 
m ika nwides. 

MILDEW. For combating the diseases which aro 
popularly known under this heading, and which are very 
numerous, sulphur in some form still remains one of the 
most nsefal of fungicides. The most approved preparation 
of it is sulphide of potassium. Even more efficacious, but 
less generally useful, is the Bordeaux Mixture. This latter 
cannot, however, well be used upon plants under glass, as 
a rule, on account of the somewhat disfiguring effects it 
has upon them. Of its utility there can bo no doubt. 
See Fungicides. 

MILKWEED. A common name for species of 
Asclepias. 

MILKWORT. See Polygala. 
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MILLA. A few species formerly classed nnder this 
genus are now referred to Brodisa, Calliprora, 
Nothoscordum, and Triteleia. 

M. macrostcmon (large-staraened). The correct name of 

JV othoscordum inacrostemon, 

MILLET GRASS. See Faspalum and Sorghum. 

MILLETTIA. M. japonica is now re- 
garded as the correct name for Wistaria 
japonica, 

MILTONIA. The three Miltonias which 
find most favour with Orchid specialists aro 
M. vexillaria, M. Roezlii (see Fig. 572), and 
Af. tpectabilia. To flower theso satisfactorily, 
three different systems or conditions of 
culture aro absolutely necessary. M. vcxil • 
laria will do well in the Odontoglossum- 
honse during the summer months of the year, 
but as soon as the cool autumn nights return, 
it should be removed to warmer quarters 
where it can obtain an even temperature of 
55deg. The best season in which to pot the 
plants is in spring, just as new growth is 
commencing to form the bulb, and the flower- 
spikes make their appearance in the axils 
of the leavos. This is the season at which 
they ccrtnmence to root from tho base of the 
developing growth, and as the roots are 
emitted ranidly, they quickly establish them- 
selves in their new quarters. They should 
be freely watered with soft rain-water as 
soon as the potting has been done, and 
should be kept in a fairly moist condition 
at the roots until the flowering season is 
over, after which they should bo allowed to 
become comparatively dry. Only sufficient 
moisture is required to keep the bulbs 
plump until the young growths get well 
away from the base of the old bulb. After 
they attain somo din. or 4in. in length, the 
plants may be more liberally troated. 

M. Roezlii and its variety alba require a 
high and humid temperature, which should 
never be less than 60deg. in winter. They 
do best when plunged to the rim of tho 
pots in living sphagnum ; this assures a 
desirable moist condition constantly about 
the plants. The best season to re-pot 
M. Roezlii is when the now roots are being 
emitted from the base of the developing 
growths. 


Miltonia — continued. 

M. spectabilis , in its varied forms, 
is best grown in baskets or shallow 
well-drained pans. They require an 
abundance of light and warm inter- 
mediate house treatment during the 
growing season. A position near the 
roof -glass of tho Cattleya-house suits 
them admirably during the summer 
months. As soon as the flowers have 
been removed and the bulb is properly 
developed, cooler and drier conditions 
should be maintained. 

Tho potting compost required for 
each section is a mixture of good 
fibrous peat and living sphagnum in 
equal portions. Tho drainage should 
bo clean and ample. 

To the species and varieties de- 
scribed on pp. 3A7-70. Vol. II., the 
following should be added : 

M. bicolor (two-coloured). A variety of 
M. ape dab ilia. 

M. ccrcola (slightly waxy). A synonym 
of M. JlegneUi. 

M. Moreliana (Morel's). A variety of 
M. sixdabilis. 

M. pulchella (rather pretty). A synonym 
oi M. Phalcenopvix. 

M. Schrcederiana (Baron Schrader's). 
fl. fragrant, 2jin. across ; sepals and 
petals chestnut-brown, tipped and 
marked with light yellow, witn revolute 
margins ; lip rose-purple at base, milk-white at apex, sub- 
pandurate; scapes erect, racemose, seven- to nine-flowered. 
January. 1. linear-oblong, 5in. to 7in. long. Pseudo-bulbs 
ovoid-oblong, two-leaved. Central America. Sv.v. Odontoglottum 
Schraederianum (R. ii., t. 96 ; W. O. A. viii., t. 382). 

M* Speciosa (showy). A synonym of M. enneata. 

M. spectabilis Moreliana atrorubens (dark red), fl. much 



Fio. 573. Miltonia vexillaria. 
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Kiltonla — continued. I Mimulu* — continued. 


darker than in Moreliana , often measuring 4in. across. 
September. Brazil. A scarce plant. 

If. Itellata (star-like). A synonym of M. Jlavcscens. 

Bf. vexillaria alba (white).* A beautiful, white-flowered 
variety. 1885. Syn. Odontoglotssum vexillarium album (W. O. A., 
t. 227). The typical plant is shown at Fig. 573. 

If. V. Cobblana (Cobb's). Jl., upper portion of the usual deep 
rose-pink, the large, expanded wings of a pure white. 1882. 

If. ▼. lenooglossa (white-lipped). Jl., sepals and petals pale 
rose ; lip pure white. Colombia. A striking variety. 

Bf. v. Measures! ana (Measures’). Jl. of a purer white and 
smaller than those of the variety alba. 1885. 1 

9f» v. rubella (reddish), tl. bright rose, with three crimson 
lines at the base of the lip. 1. broader than usual. Pseudo- 
bulbs more blunt than in the type. 1882. 

M. ?, superba (superb). Jl., sepals and petals rose, the former 
having a purplish -crimson stripe at base ; lip magenta rose, the 
white area at the liase having a large, dark crimson-purple 
blotch veined with darker, radiating lines. Autumn. Colombia. 
SYN. Odontoglossum vexillarium superbum (W. O. A. iv., t. 171). 

M. Warsoewloxll setheria (ethereal). JL, sepals and petals 
very light, with while tips ; lip white, having a light yellow 
area bordered and based with very light mauve-lilac. 1881. A 
curious variety. 

Bf. W. alba (white). Jl. having a broad, white lip, marked in 
the centre with a conspicuous, lilac blotch. 1882. 

If. W. xanthlna (yellowish). Jl. almost wholly yellow, the lip 
having a narrow, white border. Winter. Peru. * 

Hybrid*. 


Name. Parentage and Raiser. 

Bleuana vexUlaria and Roezlii (Bleu and 

Veitch). 

Bleuana nobilior vexillaria and Roezlii (Bleu). 

Bleuana virginal* s vexillaria arid Roezlii (Bleu). 

Natural Hybrid*. 

Name. Parentage. 

Binoti Candida and Regnclli. 

Bluntii spcctabilis and Clotcesi. 

Bluntii Lubber trian i specfabilis and Cloweei. 

Bluntii Peeter8iana s pectabilis Moreliana and Clowesi. 

/estiva ttpcctabilis and Jl arc seem. 

Joiceyana Syn. Lamarekiana. 

Lamar cki ana Clotcesi and Candida. 

Icucoglossa bicolor and (unrecorded). 


MIMICRY. A resemblance which certain plants bear 
to other plants, animals, or even to their environment. 
In a state of nature it doubtless acts as a protection 
against enemies. It is also known as Protective Resem- 
blance. 

MIMOSA. Several species formerly included here- 
under are now referred to Acacia, Albiisia, Calll- 
andra, and Strypbnodendron. To those described on 
p. 370, Vol. II., the following should be added : 

Bf. argon tea. Brazil. Stove climber. 

Bf. Spegaslnll (Spegazini’s). Jl. in globose heads, forming 
terminal racemes; stamens palo violet. / r ., pods three- or 
four-seeded, prickly. 1. having but one pair of pinme, bearing 
numerous leaflets, and armed .with prickles at the base. 
Argentina, 1892. Greenhouse shrub. 

Bf. Striota (erect). A synonym of Acacia strxeta. 

MIMULUS. To the species described on pp. 370-1, 
Vol. II., the following should be added : 

Bf. Cleveland! (Cleveland’s). JL golden-yellow, in a terminal 
spike ; corolla liin. long ; peduncles short, i. lanceolate, 
glandular-pubescent (as is the whole plant). Stems suffruti- 
cose. Southern California, 1895. Greenhouse. (G. & F. 1895, 
i, p. 134, f. 20; G. C. 1896, {., p. 518.) 

Bf. luteus alplnua (alpine). A name applied by Asa Gray 
to a series of mountain varieties, from 2m. to 12in. high, all 
perennials and large-flowered, including Roezlii and Tilingii 
(R. G. xviii., t. 631). 

Bf. maoulosu* (spotted). See Bf. luteus oupreus. 

Bf. mohaveuBlS (Mohave River).* Jl., calyx tube iin. long; 
corolla whitish, with a dark crimson eye, the stout tube 
scarcely longer than the calyx, the limb much spreading, ^in. 
in diameter. Summer. 1. oblong-lanceolate, acute, entire, 
reddish, h. 2in. to 3in. California, 1885. A pretty little, 
minutely viscous-pubescent, hardy annual. 

Bf. mosohatus Harrlaonil (Harrison’s).* A variety having 
very large flowers. 

Bf. perfollatU* (perfoliate). A synonym of Leucocarpu t 
alatus. 


Bf. Zloeslli (Roezl’s). A form of M. luteus alpinus. 

Bf. Tilingii (Tiling’s). A form of M. luteus alpinus. 

Bf. tomentOBUS (downy). This is closely allied to M. glutinosus, 
but the leaves are white-woolly beneath. California, 1897. 
Greenhouse. 

Varieties. Besides the species and varieties already 
noted, there are a host of names of garden origin. The 
more noteworthy are : Cloth of Gold, Duplex, Fire King, 
Gloriosus, Grandiflorns Brilliant, Prince Bismarok, and 
Rubor. 

MINA LOB AT A. A synonym of Ipoxnoea versi- 
color (which see). 

M INDIUM. A synonym of Mlchauxia (which see). 

MINT, MOUNTAIN. See Pycn&nthemum. 

MINT-BUSH or MINT-TREE, AUSTRALIAN. 
See Prostantbera. 

MINT RUST ( Puccinia Menthm). This is dealt with 
nnder Puccinia, in Vol. III. 

MINUARTIA. Included nnder Arenaria (which 

see). 

MIQUELIA (of Blnme). A synonym of Staur&n- 
thera (which see). 

MIRABILI8. To the species described on p. 372, 
Vol. II., the following should be added : 

Bf. hybrid* (hybrid). JL white, sessile, congested ; perianth 
tube glabrous or pubescent, the limb spreading. July. 1. ovate- 
cordate, very shortly petiolate, acuminate, sinuate-margined, 
sometimes truncate at base. h. 2ft. 1813. A hybrid, probably 
between M. Jala pa and M. longijlora. 

MIRACULOUS BERRY. See Sideroxylum 
dulcificum. 

MIRBELIA BAXTERI. A synonym of Oxy- 
lobium scandens (which see). 

MISCANTBLUS. M. sinensis (B. M. 7308) is the 
correct name of Eulalia japonic* (which see), and 
E. gracillima (frequently catalogued as Eulalia qracillima 
univittata t E. japonica gracillima , &c.) is a variety of it. 

MISCHANTHUS. See Miscantbus. * 

MISCOPETALUM. Included nnder Saxi£raga 
(which see). 

MISTLETOE CACTUS. See Rhipsali*. 

MITOPETALUM. A synonym of T&inl* (which 

see). 

MITRASTIGMA. A synonym of Plsotronia 

(which see). 

MITREWORT, FALSE. See Tiarella. 

MOCK ORANGE. See Pbiladelpbu* coronarlus. 
MOCK PRIVET. See Pbillyrea. 

MOHRIA. Frankincense Fern. M. caffrorum is of 
very easy cnltnro : all that it requires in the wav of 
soil is a mixture of about eanal parts peat, leaf- 
mould, and sand, with the addition of small pieces 
of sandstone or soft brick-dust. Syringing overhead 
must be carefully avoided, or it will cause the fronds to 
turn brown and decay in a short time. The plant is 
essentially a greenhouse subject, and should receive all 
the light possible. Propagation is readily effected from 
spores, which are abundantly produced, and which 
germinate very freely, producing young subjects in a ” 
remarkably short space of time. 

MOIST STOVE. A Stove -house containing plants 
requiring plenty of atmospheric moisture for tboir 
proper development — such as Nepenthes, &c. 

MOLDENHA W ERA (commemorative of I. J. 
Moldenhawer, a German botanist). Syn. Dolichonema. 
Ord. Leguminosx . A small genus (two or three species) 
of stove, unarmed, South American trees. Flowers 
racemose. Leaves either bipinnate or impari-pinnate. 
M. Jloribunda has been introduced, but is probably not 
now in general cultivation. 

MOLINA (of Cavanilles). A synonym of Hipt&ge 
(which see). 
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MOLINA (of Ruiz and Pavon). A synonym of 

Baccharis (which gee). 

MOLINIA. M. fiertini is a seedling variegated form 
of M. casrulea , introduced in 1890. 

MOLUA (of Willdcnow). A synonym of Folycarpeea 
(which see). 

MOLTKIA GBAMINIFOLIA. A synonym of 

Lithospermum graminifoHum (which gee). 

MOLUCCELLA. To the species described on p. 370. 
Vol. II., the following should bo added : 

Bf. splnosa (spiny), ft. six to ten in a whorl ; corolla whitish, 
the limb exceeding the calyx, the limb of which is liu. long, 
very obliquely bilabiate and seven-spined ; bract* subulate-spiny. 
L petiolate, ovate, deeply ineised-lol>ed. Stems erect, tall, 
quadrangular, sulcate, simple or slightly branched. Orient. 
SYN. Chasmonia incisa (B. It. xii., t. 1244). 

MOMOBDICA. To the species described on pp. 376-7, 
Vol. II., the following should bo added : 

M. chinensis (Chinese). This differs from M. Charantia only 
in its much larger and longer fruits, which are of a silvery 
colour. China, 1893. 

Bf. lnvolncrata (involucred).* /F., males pale yellowish, with 
three green spots on the short tube, solitary in the upper axils ; 
females few\ with revolute lobes ; bracts of peduncle adjacent 
to the calyx, resembling an involucre. July. fr. scarlet, fleshy, 
2in. long. 1. l^in. to 2in. in diameter, tivc-lohed, the lobes 
toothed ; petioles slender, lin. to lin. long. Natal, 1862. A 
graceful climber. (B. M. 6932 ; Kef. B. iv. 223.) 

M. martinioensifl (Martinique). A very quick-growing, much- 
branched plant resembling M. Charantia, with ornamental 
fruit. Habitat not recorded, 1888. 

Bf. mnrioata ( point ed). Ji. pale yellow’, fr. golden or orange- 
yellow, with blood-red pulp and white seeds. Peru, 1893. A 
vigorous species. 

MOMOBDICA (of Paeppig and Endlichcr). A 
synonym of Cyclanthera (which see). 

MONANTHES POLYPHYLLA. The correct 

name of Scmpervivum Mon ant lies (which see). 

MON ABB A. This genus includes some of the finest of 
hardy perennials, amongst thorn the Bergamot ( M . didyma), 
besides white {alba), blnsh ( carnea ), and other forms of 
the almost equally w'ell -known M. Jistuloga. The Bergamot, 
apart from* its brilliant scarlet flowers, has fragrant 
foliage. 

MONELLA. A synonym of Cyrtanthus (which 
see). 

MONESES UNIFLOBA. The correct name is 
M. grandiftora. 

MONETIA. A synonym of Asima (which see). 

MONILIA FBUCTIGENA. See Brown Bot of 
Fruit. 

MONIZIA. Inoluded under Thapsia (which see). 

MONKEY BBEAD. See Adansonia. 

MONKEY NUT. See Arachis hypogna. 
MONKEY’S COMB. See Fitfcecocteninm. 
MONKEY’S EABBING. See Pithecolobium. 
MONK’S-COWL OBCHID. See Pterygodium. 
MONK’S FEFFEB-TBEE. See Vitez Agnui- 
oastus. 

MONO-. In Greek compound words, this prefix 
signifies “one” or “once” ; e.g ., Monocarpic, bearing fruit 
only once. 

MON OBOTHBIUM. A synonym of Swertia (which 
see). 

MONOCHILUS (of \Yallich). This is now included 
under Zeuxlna (which see). 

MONOCHLAMYDEM. A sub -class of Dicotyledons 
or Exogens. 

MONOCHOBIA. M. hasiiefolia is the correct name 
of M. hastata. 

MONODOBA. To the species described on p. 379, 
Vol. II., the following should bo added : 

Bf. grandlflora (large- flowered). Jl. yellow', irregularly spotted 
with red, drooping, more than donble the size of those of 
M. Myristica ; outer petals 3in. to 4in. long, crisped-undu- 
latcd, the inner ones much smaller. May. 1. oblong or 
obovate-oblong, acute, rounded, obtuse, or cordate at base; 
young ones glossy, rose-purple. Western tropical Africa, 1860. 
(B. M. 7260.) 


of Gardening, * 


MONOGRAMME. Kush Ferns. Including Vagi - 
nularia. Though none of the species contained in this 
genus are of moch decorative value, yet they are 
interesting from a botanical point of view, and three or 
four of the strongest growers may even be used with 
advantage for planting in warm Fern-cases. All require 
stovo treatment, and need a very light peaty material 
to grow in. Propagation is easily effected by division 
of the rliizomos (prostrate stems), which are usually of 
a slender, wide -creeping nature. 

MONOGYNELLA. A synonym of Cuscuta (which 

see ). 

MONOFAN AX. According to the “ Index Kewensis,” 
M. Ghiesbreqhtii is identical with Oreopanaz zala- 
pense (which see). 

MONOFYLE (from monos, single, and pyle, a door; 
in allnsion to the capsule opening by one dorsal slit). 
Ord. Gesneracex. A small genus (five or six species) of 
stovo, scabrous-pubescent herbs, closely allied to Gloxinia , 
but slenderer, and with the corolla nearly regular. For 
culture of M. racemosa , tho only* species calling for 
description, see Glozinia. 

Bf. racemosa (racemose), ft. white, obscurely spotted within ; 
corolla lin. long, -fin. across, the tube slightly curved, the two 
lower of the five spreading lobes toothed ; racemes stout, 
terminal, bracteafce. July. 1. bright green, opposite, petiolate, 
ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, serrulate ; petioles purplish, with 
a purple-centred green blotch at the swollen base. Colombia, 
1875. (B. M. 6233.) 

MON OTYPIC GENUS. A genns formed of a single 
species. 

MONOXOBA. A synonym of Bhodamnia (which 

see). 

MONSTEB A. To tho species described on p. 380, 
Vol. II., the following should be added: 

Bf. acuminata (taper-pointed). Shingle Plant. 1. rather thick, 
cordate-ovate or oblong -cordate-ovate, shortly acuminate, 8in. to 
lOin. long, very unequal-sided, paler beneath ; petioles 3in. to 
Sin. long, with a broad, membranous margin. Tropical America. 
Sy.ns. M. tenuis, Marcjraria i>aradoxa (of trade catalogues). 

Bf. pertusa (perforated). The correct name of M. Adansoniu 
Bf. tenuis (slender). A synonym of M. acuminata. ( 

MONTBBETIA AUBEA. A synonym of Cro- 
cosmia aurea (which see). 

MONTEBEY PINE. See Finns insignia. 
MONTHLY BOSE. See Bosa indica. 

MOON CBEEFEB. See Ipomoea Bona-noz. 

MOONFLOWEB. This in some countries is applied 
to species of Ipomwa. 

MOON TBEFOIL. See Medicago arborea. 

MOOBEA (named in honour of F. W. Moore, Curator 
of the Royal Botanic Garden at Glasnovin, near Dublin). 
Ord. Orchidete. A monotypic genus. The species is a 
stove, epiphytal Orchid, allied to Houlletia (which see 
for culture), but differing in the lip being without a claw 
and articulated with the foot of the column, and in the 
epichil not being articulated with the hypochil. 

M. lrrorata (bedew’ed). ft. 2in. in diameter ; sepals and petals 
reddish-brow’n, with a nearly white base, the lateral sepals 
carinate ; lip straw-yellow, with radiating purple lines, deeply 
three-lobed ; column creamy-white ; raceme thirteen-flowered ; 
scapes erect, 13ft. high. L lanceolate, lift, to 2ft. long. 
Pseudo-bulbs 2£in. long, two-leaved. South America. 1890. 
(B. M. 7262 ; G. C. 1892, xi., p. 489.) 

MOF-HEADED. A term applied to trees having no 
leader, and bearing a very great number of sn\all 
branches ; it is also appropriately applied to the abnor- 
mally largo blossoms of Chrysanthemums at present in 
favour. 

MOQUILEA. Leptobalanus is synonymous with this 
genus. 

MOBEA. Including Dwtes. According to J. G. 
Bakers “Handbook of Irideae,” this genus embraces 
nearly sixty species ; he says, “The lino of demarcation 
between Iris and Mor<va lias been drawn in different 
places by different anthorities. Here I have followed 
Bentham, with whom Iris belongs entirely to the North 
Temperate zone, and Moriea to the Cape and tropical 
Africa, with one species {M. Iiobinsoniana) Australian.” 
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Moraa — continued. 

To the species, &o., described on pp. 381-2, Vol. II., the 
following should be added. A number of plants 
formerly included here are now classed under Arlstea, 
Elentherine, Hexaglottis, Homeria, Lapeyrousia, 
Libertia, M&rica, Pardantlms, Sisyrincblum, 
Spar axis, Tigrldla, Ac. 

ML barbigera (beard-bearing). A form of Jf. ciliata. 

BL eiliata (ciliated), fl. lilac with a yellow eve, or yellow, 
fugitive ; blade of the falls iin. broad ; spathe single. September. 
1., basal ones three to five, spreading, lanceolate, acuminate, 
finely pubescent, 4in. to 5in. long. h. 4in. to 6in. 1587. (B. M. 
106L) 

BL o. barblgera (beard-bearing). fl. bright red, with yellow 
- falls, finely pilose at the throat of the blade and on the claw. 
1587. SVNS. Jf. barbigera (B. M. 1012), M. tricolor (A. B. R. 83). 

BL flmbrlata (fringed), fl. lilac, fugitive ; perianth jin. long ; 
standards erect ; spathes two- to three-flowered. 1. three to ten 
in a basal tuft, linear, rigid, much crisped, obscurely ciliated. 
h. 4in. to 6in. Syn. Vieusseuxia crispa. 

ML glanoopis (owl-eyed), fl., perianth white, fugitive, lin. to 
Uin. long, the falls having a bluish-black spot at the base ; 
spathes 2in. to 2^in. long. May. 1., produced one solitary, 
long, single, narrow-linear. Stem lift, to 2ft. long, simple or 
branched. Cape Colony. Syns. Iris pavonia (B. M. 168), 
Vieusseuxia glaucopis (F. d. S. 423). 

BL Hnttonl (Hutton’s). The species catalogued under this name 
is M. spalhacea. 

BL longiapatha (long-spathed). A synonym of M. spathaeca. 
3L pavonia (peacock-like), fl., perianth bright red, fugitive, 
lin. to Hin. long, the falls having a bluish-black or greenish- 
black spot at the base; spathes cylindrical, 2in. long. May. 
1., produced one solitary, narrow-linear. Stem lft. to 2ft. 
long, simple or branched. Cape Colony. (B. M. 1247.) Syn. 
Iris pavonia (A. B. R. 61). 

BL p. Intea (yellow), fl. yellow * r falls not spotted. Syn. 
M. tricuspis ItUea (B. M. 772). 

M. p. vlllosa (villous), fl., falls bright purple, with a bluish- 
black spot and a hairy claw. 1789. SYN. Iris villosa (B. M. 
571). 

M. Bobinsoniana (Robinson’s).* fl., perianth pure white, 
fugacious. 3in. to 4in. across ; segments of both rows spreading, 
the outer ones above lin. broad, the inner ones narrower ; 
clusters loosely corymbose; spathes liin. to 2in. long. June 
to Septemlier. radical ones firm, ensiform, 5ft. to 6ft. long. 
Stem 5ft. to 6ft. long. Australia, 1877. A distinct and hand- 
some species, resembling Phonnium tenax in habit. The 
flowers of this plant in its native country are largely employed 
in wedding bouquets. (B. M. 7212.) SYN. Iris liobinsoniana 
(O. C. 1872, p. 392). 

BL Slsyrinohlum is identical with Iris ( Xiphion ) Sisyrinchium. 
ML sordescena (dirty). A synonym of Jf. tristis. 

ML sulphnrea (sulphur-coloured), fl. sulphur-yellow, with 
orange and brown markings, about lin. in diameter, disposed 
in a single, terminal cluster. 1. two, linear, 4in. long. Stem 
slender, erect. Corm small, globose. 1898. (B. M. 7658.) 

K. Tenoreana (Tenoro’s). A synonym of Iris ( Xiphion ) 
Sisyrinchium. 

ML tricolor (three-coloured). A synonym of M. ciliata barbigera. 
BL tricuspis lutea (yellow). A synonym of Jf. pavonia lutca. 
BL vlsoaria bituminosa is the correct name of Jf. bituminosa. 

MORGAGNIA. A synonym of Simethis (which see). 

MORIN A. To the species described on p. 333, 
Vol. II., the following should be added : 

BL betonicoides (Betony-like). fl. sessile ; involucre bristly ; 
corolla bright rose-red, crimson at the bases of three or four 
of the lobes, the limb Ain. in diameter; spikes sub-capitate, 
subtended by opposite bract-leaves tinged with red. June. 
1. 4in. to 8in. long, linear-lanceolate, acute, entire, with very 
long prickles on the margins. Stem erect or sub-erect, lOin. 
to 18m. high. Sikkim-Hiroalaya, 1883. Hardy rock plant. 
(B. BL 6966.) 

BL peraioa (Persian).* fl. pink, disposed in elongated spikes; 
corolla tube lin. to l£in. long. July. 1. 6in. long, lin. broad, 
sessile, doubly spiny-toothed, pubescent or glabrous. Stems 
3ft. to 4ft. high, pubescent or villous upwards. Western 
Himalayas, 1740. A very ornamental hardy perennial. Syn. 
Jf. Wallichiana. , 

BL Wallichiana, (Wallich’s). A synonym of Jf. pcrsica. 

MORXNGA. M. oleifera is the correct name of 
M. pterygosperma. 

MORISIA (named in honour of G. G. Moris, 1790- 
1869, Professor of Botany at Turin, and joint author 
with G. de Not&ris of “ Flora Capran®”). Oed. 

VoL V. 


Morisia — contin ued. 

Cruciferso. A monotypio genus. The species is an 
interesting alpine perennial, requiring a sandy nook in 
the rockery. It may be propagated by seeds or by 
divisions. 

BL hypogna (underground), fl. golden-yellow, jin. broad, 
very numerous ; petals spathulate ; scape decurving after 
flowering and burying the ripening fruit In the soil. March. 
1. spreading horizontally from the root, 2in. to 3in. long, 
linear, pinnatisect or pinnatifid. Stems short or wanting. 
Rocks and sandy shores of Sardinia and Corsica, 1890. (B. M. 
7598 ; G. C. 1890, ii., p. 503 ; Gn. 1891, 822.) 



Fig. 574. Mormodes pardina. 


MORMODES. Syn. Cyclosia. To tho species, Ac., 

described on pp. 384-5, Vol. II., the following should 

be added: 

BL aromatioa (aromatic), fl. of a grconish-brownish-purple, 
with darker spots, having a fragrance like aromatic vinegar ; 
sepals and petals roundish-ovate, acute, secund, concave ; 
lip n&rrow-cuneate, convex, the middle segment triangular, 
acuminate, hood-like ; raceme short, erect. 1. smaller than in 
Jf. pardina (to which this species is related). Mexico, about 
1840. (B. R. 1843, t. 56.) The form oleo-aurantiaca has orange 
flowers, dotted and streaked with blackish-purple. 1880. 

BL badia (brown), fl. about a dozen borne on an erect scape 
lft. long ; sepals and petals dull red ; lip yellowish-brown. 
Peru, 1897. Allied to Jf. ignea. There is also a yellow form (Ultra). 

BL Buooinator aurea (golden), fl. deep orange-yellow ; spike 
strong, about 6in. long. 1891. 

BL B. major (larger), fl. ochre, larger than in the type ; sepals 
and petals numerously dotted cinnamon ; lip with a few pale 
markings on the sides. Colombia. 

BL calantha (beautiful-flowered). A synonym of Jf. Colossus. 

BL cltrlna (citron-yellow). A synonym of M. pardina unicolor. 

BL Cogniauxii (Cogniaux's). fl. somewhat larger than tho.>e 
of Jl. Koljfeana, which they otherwise closely resemble. 1894. 

BL Dayana (Day’B). fl. as large as those of Jf. Wend land i ; 
sepals and petals ochre, with red, longitudinal lines inside; 
lip w'hite, revolute, so that the outsides »of both halves touch, 
triangulaY. with a short, inflexed apiculus in the middle ; 
column wnite, small, apiculate ; raceme few-flowered. 1885. 

BL ignea maculata (spotted), fl., sepals and petals 
yellowish-brown, regularly spotted with dark purplish-brown ; 
lip red, irregularly spotted with dark browu. Peru, 1893. 
(L. vi., t. 273.) 

BL Lawreneeana (Sir Trevor Lawrence’s), fl., sepals and 
petals dark orange yellow, striped with dark brown within, 
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Mormodes — continued. 

dotted outside, lanceolate; lip yellow, copiously spotted with 
purplish-brown ; column white, spotted with purple ; racemes 
inany-Howered. 1. ovate-lanceolate, acuminate. Pseudo-bulbs 
pyriform. Colombia, 1891. (L. vi., t. 273.) 
nL luxata ebnrnea (ivory-like).* Jl. wholly ivory-white. 1886. 

(I. H. ser. v. 35.) A beautiful variety. SYN. M. Williamsii. 
M. L punctata (dotted). Jl. whitish, the sepals and petals 
marked with small, reddish spots. 1885. 

M. L purpurata (purple). JL light mauve-purple, with dark 
purple lines and spots on the sepals and petals ; side lobes of 
the lip much darker than the central part. 1886. 

M. macrantha (large-tlowered). A synonym of M. Colossus. 

M. Oberlanderianum (Dr. Oberlander’s). Jl., sepals and 
petals light yellow, spotted with rose ; lip apricot-coloured, 
darker below, entire. January. 1. oblong, cuneate, acuminate, 
and conspicuously veined. Orocue, 1899. (<«. C. xxviii., p. 318.) 
M. oenantha (wine-flowered). This species closely resembles 
M. Buccinator in form, but the flowers are of a claret-purple 
tint. 1898. N 

M. pardlna aurantlaca (golden). A variety having golden- 
yellow sepals and petals, and a lighter yellow lip. (I. H. xxxix., 
t. 144.) Fig. 574 represents the handsome type. 

M.^. melanops (dark-looking). Jl. very dark brownish-purple. 


BE. platychlla (broad-lipped). Jl. pale buff, upwards of lin. 
in expanse ; lip marked with many dull purple stripes ; racemes 
compact, erect 1887. A distinct species. 

BL punctata (dotted). Jl., sepals and petals yellowish-brown, 
speckled with dark brown, ljin. long ; lip yellow, with 
numerous chestnut spots, stalked, the blade triangular ; 
column yellowish -white, with minute light purple spots. 
Habitat not recorded, 1891. 

M. Rolfeana (R. A. Rolfe’s).* 4 . large, handsome, and 
strongly scented ; sepals and petals pale green, with darker 
green stripes, and tinted with brown ; lip brownish-crimson 
above, greenish-yellow below', striped with green, fleshy ; 
column crimson at back, white in front ; raceme lax. Peru, 
1894. (B. M. 7438; C». C. 1892, xi., p. 203, f. 30; L. vii., 

t. 289.) 

M. vernlxia (varnished). Jl. blackish -purple : sepals and petals 
broad, shining ; lip having the mid-line a little lighter, with 
blackish-purple spots ; column light mauve-purple, with 
numerous dark spots. Guiana, 1887. Allied to M. Buccinator. 

BE. Wendlandi (Wendland's). Jl., sepals and petals yellowish, 
lanceolate, with cinnamon lines which are sometimes inter- 
rupted ; lip yellow, with <birk purple-dotted lines, rhomboid- 
dilated, clawed at base ; pedicels brown, much dotted ; peduncle 
more than 1ft. long, racemose. Central America. 

H. William flit is synonymous with M. luxata eburnea. 
MORNA. A synonvm of Waitzia (which see). 

M. nit id a being identical with W. a urea. 
MOROCARPUS. A synonym of Debregeasia 

(which see). 

MORUS. To the species described on p. 385, 

Vol. IT., the following varieties should be added : 

M alba aurea (golden). This variety is distinguished from 
the type by its yellow' leaves and branches. 1896. 

M. a. globosa (globular). A form of hemispherical habit. 1896. 

M. a. nervosa. A variety with prominent veins to the foliage, 
and bearing large fruits. 

M. a. pendula (pendulous). A graceful form, with long, 
slender, drooping growths. 1897. 

II. a. tatarlca (Tatarian). This is the Russian Muliierry, 
which bears small and poor-flavoured fruits. 

M. nigra tomentosa (tomentose). A variety having downy 
leaves beneath. 


MOSS, SPANISH. See Tillandsia neneoid es. 
MOSS CAMPION. See Silene acanlis. 

MOSS ROSE. See Rosa centifolia nmscosa. 
MOSSY -CUPPED OAK. See Quercns Cerris. 
MOTH MULLEIN. See Verbascnm Blattaria. 
MOTH ORCHID. See Phalanopsis. 
MOTHERWORT. See Leonotis. 

MOUFPETTA. A synonym of Patrinia (which 
see). 

MOUNTAIN DAMSON. See Simarouba amara. 
MOUNTAIN GREEN or MOUNTAIN PRIDE, 
WEST INDIAN. See Spathelia simplex. 
MOUNTAIN MINT. See Pycnanthemum. 
MOUNTAIN PLUM. See Ximenia americana. 
MOUNTAIN TOBACCO. See Arnica montana. 
MOURNFUL WIDOW. See Scabiosa atro- 
purporea. 


MOUSSONIA. Included nnder Isoloma (which 
see). 

MOUSTACHE PLANT. See Caryopteris Mat- 
tacanthus. 

MOWING. An important operation for keeping* 
lawns, verges, banks, golf-links, and siinilar places m a 
neat condition. The introduction of lawn-mowers has 
made the work easier than was the case when the scythe 
alone was employed : it is also better done. The majority 
of lawn-mowers perform their work most expeditiously 
and best when the grass is dry ; bnt when the scythe is 
used, the early morning, while the dew is on, is prefer- 
able. The grass is then erect, offers the greatest resist- 
ance to the scythe, and is thus more easily cut. See 
Lawn Mowers. 

MUCEDINES. See Mould. 

MUCUNA. M. sempemirens^ originally introduced in 
1816, was reintroduced to Kew frdm China, in 1890; it 
is not in general cultivation. 

MUDAR-PLANT. See Calotropis gigantea. 

MUDDING. A preparation of clay and water made 
of a thin consistency, in which the roots of young vege- 
table plants, small trees, and shrubs were at one time 
dipped to keep them moist until planted. 

MUEHLENBECKIA. M. depressa is a misprint in 
a Continental publication for M. aapressa. 

M. various (variable). Jl. disposed in solitary or twin racemes 
about lin. long, simple or bifid at base, at the tips of the stems. 
1. petiolate, ovate, acute, truncate-sub -cordate at base ; petioles 
£in. to lin. long. Stems very slender, twining. Habitat not 
recorded. 

MULE. A cross between two species or genera. See 

Hybridising. 

MULTI-. In compound Latin words, this prefix 
denotes “ many ” ; e.g., Multidentate, having many teeth ; 
Multijugatc, furnished with many pairs of leaflets. 

MUND1-ROOT. See Chlorocodon. 

MURAL. This term is applied horticultnrally to 
plants that grow and thrive on walls. 

MURICE. A native name for the bark of several 
species of Byrsophyllum. 

MURRAIN BERRIES. See Tamus communis. 

MURRAY A. Bergera (which see) is included 
hereunder by Bentham and Hooker. M. Kanigii is the 
correct name of Bergera Koniigii. 

MUSA. To the species and varieties described on 
pp. 392-3, Vol. II., the following should be added. 
M. textilis and its variety ambounensis are largely grown 
in the Philippines. They yield tne Manila Hemp. A very 
largo trade nas also Bprung np in Bananas, which are 
chiefly the products of M. sapientum and its varieties, and 
M. Cavendishii. For further information on the genus, the 
reader is referred to J. G. Baker’s “'Synopsis of the 
Genera and Species of Musa ” (“Journal of Botany,” 
1893, vii., pp. 189-222), and to the Kew Gardens “Bulletin,” 
Aug., 1894. 

M, afrioana is probably a young form of M. vcntru'osa. 

M. aurantlaca (orange).* A very handsome plant, closely 
allied to M. mnguinva , but having bright orange-yellow 
flowers and bracts. Jr. green, glabrous. Stem rather short. 
Assam, 1894. 

W, Bakeri (Baker s). /f. , inales in clusters of nine to twelve ; 

spike short ; bracts Jeep crimson inside, intensely glaucous 
outside ; spike short. Jr. trigonous when immature, dropping 
off before ripening. 1. 7ft. long, 2ft. broad ; petioles 2ft. long. 
Stem 10ft. high, 8in. in diameter. Cochin China, 1898. Allied 
to M. sapientum. (B. M. 7627.) 

Ilf. Basjoo (native name).* Japanese Banana. Jl. in a dense 
panicle 1ft. to l£ft. long; calyx whitish, 2in. long; peduncle 
arched, 1ft. long, Jr. 3in. long. 1. oblong, thin, bright green, 
6ft. to 9ft. long, lift, to 2ft. broad, deltoid at base ; petioles 
stout, about 1ft. long. Stem cylindrical, 6ft. to 9ft. long. Liu- 
Kiu Archipelago, Japan, 1890. As hardy as M. Ensete. (B. M. 
7182.) Syn. M. jaiHtniea (of gardens). 

M. calosperma (beautiful-seeded), jt. white, numerous, fin. to 
lin. long ; recemo thyreoid, pendulous, Jr. pale yellow', 3in. 
long, not edible ; seeds twenty-four to twenty-eight, black, Ain- 
long. 1. 8ft. to 10ft. long, 2ft. to 3ft. across, n. 15ft. to 25ft. 
New' Guinea. It is doubtful if this species is yet in cultivation. 
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Musa — continued. 

The seeds are made into necklaces by the natives. (G. C. 18%, 
ii., p. 467, f. 85.) 

M. Carolines (Caroline’s). A synonym of M. rosacea. 

M. Ohinensls (Chinese). A synonym of M. Carendishii. 

M discolor (two-coloured), jt. in a drooping panicle as long 
as the leaves ; bracts reddish, Jr. reddish-violet, very palatable. 
1. narrow-oblong, smaller and firmer than in M. sapientum , 
rounded at base, tinged with violet or red beneath when young ; 
petioles 1ft. or more in length. Stem slender, 6ft. to 10ft. 
long. New Caledonia ; widely cultivated. 

M. Fold (native name, Fei). Jl. sessile, six to eight in a 
cluster ; panicle long, erect. Jr. yellow when ripe, 5in. to 6in. 
long, lin. thick, many in a bunch, angled, “excellent when 
cooked.” 1. larger and firmer that in At. sapientum ; petioles 
lft. to lift. long. Trunk cylindrical, 15ft to 20ffc. long, full 
of violet juice. Tahiti, 1888. At. Seemanni (G. C. 18§0, ii., 
p. 162, f. 28) is proUably the same species. 

M. Hllllt (Hill’s), jl. white, in a dense, erect panicle; calyx 
about lin. long; bracts 3in. to 9in. long; peduncle 3in. thick. 
Jr. ovoid, 2in. to 2iin. long, densely crowded, not edible. 
/. oblong, arcuate, 12ft. to 15ft. long, 2ft. broad. Stem 
cylindrical, very robust, 30ft. high, lift, in diameter. 
Queensland, 1893. (B. M. 7401.) 

M. Japonica (Japanese). A garden synonym of M. Basjoo. 

M« kewensifl (Kew).* jl- in a short, erect, shortly pedunculate 
spike ; bracts crimson, tinge<l with mauve, 4in. to 6in. long ; 
calyx yellowish, liin. long. June ; October. 1. oblong, obtuse, 
2ift. long, 6in. to lOin. broad, paler beneath. Htein 5ft. long. 
1895. The first hybrid Musa, the parents being Jit. Mannii and 
M. rosacea. 

M Mannii (Mann’s). Jl. yellow, the females in clusters of 
three; male bracts pale crimson, crowded, 3in. to 4in. long; 
peduncle (with spike) erect, 6in. long. March. Jr. green, 
small, angular. 1. few', oblong, spreading, 3ft. long, 7in. broad. 
Stem slender, cylindrical, 2ft. long, tinged with black. 
Assam, before 1893. (B. M. 7311.) 

M. Martini (Martini’sX Jl. bright rose-red. 1. oblong, long- 
petiolate, Arm, bright green above, glaucous beneath, with 
reddish veins. Canary' Islands, 1892. This has the habit of 
At. sapientum ; it is hardier than Jit. Ensete. 

M. oraata (ornate). A synonym of Jit. rwacea. 

M* paradisiaca is a form of At. sapientum. 

M. rnbra (red). jl., calyx yellow, lin. long; bracts bright 
red, the lower ones lft. long ; peduncle and panicle erect, the 
latter at first dense. Jr. ltin. to 2in. long, in dusters of three 
or four. 1. oblong-lanceolate, lift, to 2ft. long, 6in. to 9in. 
broad ; petioles slender, lft. long. Rangoon, 1896. Habit of 
M. cocci nea. (B. M. 7451.) 

M. sapientum. The following are now classed as varieties of 
this species : At. Champa (of gardens), At. Dacca , At. martabanica , 
At. paradisiaca , At. Troglodytarum (Nyn. At. Uranoscopos), 
At. violacea (of gardens), and At. zebrina. 

M. Seemanni (Seemann’s). Probably identical with At. Fehi.* 

H. sinensis (Chinese). A synonym of At. Carendishii. 

M. speelosa (showy). A synonym of At. rosacea. 

M. Troglodytaram (Troglodyte). A form of At. sapientum. 

M. ventrieosa (swollen). Jt. in a dense, drooping, oblong- 
lanceolate panicle ; fertile ones 2in. long ; petal entire. 
1. oblanceolat e-oblong, acute, 4ft. to 5ft. long, much thicker 
than in At. sapientum , w ith a pale midrib ; petioles very short 
and stout, .stem much swollen, 4ft. in diameter at base. 
h. 8ft. to 10ft. Angola. (G. C. 1881, i., p. 435.) At. a.fricana is 
probably a young form of this.' 

M. zebrina is a form of At. sapientum. 

MUSCARI. To the species and varieties described 

on pp. 398-1, Vol. II., the following’ should be added : 

M. Aueherl lingulatum (Aucber’s, tongue-shaped). A synonym 
of At. lingulatum. 

M. aznrenm (azure-blue). A synonym of Ilyacinthus ciliatus 
according to “ Index lvewensis,” but of 11. azurcus by many 
bulb specialists. 

M. comosum tenniflornm (slender-flowered), ft. of two 
kinds ; lower ones olive-green, pear-shaped, pendulous ; upper 
ones deep violet-blue, nearly cylindrical, on longer stalks. 
1889. 

M. oonlenm* Of this well-known species there is a garden 
variety, Heavenly Blue, which is one of the finest Muscari in 
cultivation. See Fig. 575. 

M. latifolium (broad-leaved). Jt. blue, ten to twenty in an 
oblong, rather loose raceme about 2in. long; sterile ones 
narrow-tubular, sessile ; fertile ones ohovoid-oblong, urceolate ; 
scape erect, lft. or more in height. 1. solitary, oblong-lanceolate, 
long-attenuated, flat. Bulb small, ovate. Orient. 

M. lingulatum (tongue-shaped), jl. blue, Ain. long ; raceme 
dense, sub-spicate, twenty- to thirty-flowered, nearly lin. long 
and Ain. broad; scape 2Ain. to 3in. long, livid-blue upwards. 


Muscari — continued . 

1. two or three, narrow-1 ingulate, fleshy-herbaceous, glabrous 
2£in. to 3in. long. Asia Minor. Syn. M. Aucheri lingulatum. 
M. luteum is a form of At. moschatum. 

M. Maweanum (George Maw's), jl. bright blue, oblong, 
slightly constricted at the throat, with white segments; 
racemes dense, 2in. long, lin. in diameter. 1. spreading, 
linear, 6in. to 8in. long, A»n. broad, slightly glaucous, deeply 
channelled down the face. Armenia, 1389. 

M. monstrosum (monstrous). A form of At. comosum. 

M. neglectum carneum (flesh-pink). A variety having pretty 
pink flowers. 

M. suaveolens (sweet-scented). A synonym of At. moschatum. 
M. tenuiflorum (slender-flowered). A form of At. comosum. 

At. commutalum and At. neglectum are two species closely 
allied to At. racemosum , and At. atlanticum to At. armcniacum. 



Fig. 575. Muscari co.nicum Heavenly Blue. 


MUSCARIA. Included under Saxifraga (which see). 

MUSK HYACINTH. A common name for Muscari 
moschatus. 

MUSLIN MOTH. See under Spilosoma Men* 
thastrl. 

MUSS2SNDA. To the species described on p. 401, 
Vol. II., the following should be added : 

M* capaulifera (capsule-bearing). ft. white, fragrant, in 
terminal, corymbose cymes; corolla tube lin. to liin. long, 
hairy within, the limb 3in. broad. April and July. Jr. a 
loculieidal capsule. 1. liin. to 2$ in. long, opposite, oblong- 
lanceolate or obovate ; petioles short. h. lift, or more. 
Socotra, 1887. (B. M. 7671.) 

M. erythrophylla (red-braeted). jl. three or four, sulphur- 
yellow, funnel-shaped, born on short pedicels ; bracts dazzling 
scarlet, roundish -ovate, 3iin. long, 3in. broad. 1. opposite, 
roundish -ovate, bright green. Congo, 1888. A shrub, wholly 
covered with silky pubescence. 

M. theifera (Tea-bearing). A form of At. unijlora. 
MUSSINIA. A synonym of Gazania (which see). 

MUSTARD BEETLE. See Phaedon betulro 

(Knnst). 

MUTISIA. To the Bpecies described on p. 401, 
Vol. II., the following should be added : 

M. brevlflora (short-flowered), jl. -heads lin. in diameter; ray 
florets orange-red, 3m. long, nearly iin. broad, obtuse ; disk 
yellow. 1. pale green, ovate-oblong, retuse or einarginate. 
cordate at base, 2iin. long, liin. broad, the margins armed 
with somewhat distant, spiny teeth, the midrib produced into 
a tendril. Chilian Andes, 1885. Greenhouse, scrambling shrub. 
(R. G. 1163, f. 1.) 

M. speelosa is the correct name of At. arach noidea. 

M. versicolor (various-coloured), jl. -heads, ray florets orange, 
banded with dark brown, liin. long, iin.. broad, linear, 
spreading ; disk yellow ; involucre cylindrical. 1. linear- 
subulate, armed, revolute-margined, rigid, produced in a short, 
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Mutisia — continued. 

reddish tendril. Stem terete, striated, flexnous, wingless. 
Chilian Andes, 1884. Greenhouse. (R. G. 1163, f. 2.) 

H vioimfolla (Vetch-leaved). Jl.-heada orange, large, radiate ; 
involucre long, cylindrical, l. pinnate, ending in a tendril, 
like those of a Vetch; leaflets numerous, lanceolate, acute, 
glabrous. Peru, Bolivia, Ac., 1887. A handsome, greenhouse 
or half-hardy climber. (R. H. 1891, p. 228.) 

MYCARANTHTJS. Included under ZSrla (which 
see). 

MYCOLOGY. The botany of Fnngi. 

MY CONI A. A synonym of Ramondia (which see). 
MYLXNUM. A synonym of Sellnum (which see). 

MYOFORUM. Bertolonia , is synonymous with this 
genus. 

MYOFSZ8. A synonym of Heterotoma (which see). 

MYOSOTIS. To the species and varieties described 
on p. 403, Yol. II., the following should be added : 

Bf. aljpestris elegantUslma (most elegant). A pretty, 
dwarf, free-flowering variety, having white, rose, and blue 
flowers. 1883. (R. H. 1882, p. 20.) 

It. wspitOM (tufted), Jl. having a smaller corolla, with the 
limb often slightly concave. Otherwise like M. paluatri *, of 
which it was formerly classed as a variety. Europe (Britain). 
Perennial. 

M. c. Reiohstelneri (Reichsteiner’s).* A charming variety, 
forming dense tufts covered with blue blossoms during April 
and May, and not exceeding 2in. in height. Lake of Geneva, 
1889. 

M. clntra (banded). A synonym of M. Wclicittchii. 

M. dissltlflora alba (white). Jl. pure white. 1883. 

Bf. d. Dyerae (Mrs. Thiselton-Dyer’s). JL larger ; corolla sky- 
blue, yellow at the mouth, the limb Ain. in diameter. Plant 
taller than the type. Switzerland, 1898. (B. M. 7589.) 

M. d. gran diflora (large-flowered).* Jl. double the size of those 
of the type, and produced in great profusion in February. 
1886. Garden variety. 

M. d. perfocta (perfect). A very large and finely-formed 
variety. 1883. 

M. lltbospermlfolla (Li thosperraum -leaved). Jl. very large 
and numerous. 1 . resembling those of Lithospermum purpurea- 
ceeruleum. A form of M. syluatica. 

M. Lyalli (Lyall’s). fl. very shortly pedicellate ; corolla Ain. to 
iin. long ; raceme short, simple or forked. 1.. radical ones 
oblong spathulate or obovate-lanceolate, lin. to l£in. long; 
cauline ones narrow linear-oblong or oblong-spathulate. Stems 
several, 2in. to 6in. nigh. New Zealand. A tufted perennial. 
M. oblongata (oblong). A synonym of M. gylvatica. 

Bf. Reiohstelneri (Reichsteiner’s). A form of M. corn pi torn. 

Bf. seorpioldes (scorpion-like). A synonym of if. paltmtris. 

M. semperflorens. This by many is considered but a dwarf 
form of 3/. palmtris. 

M. sylvatica elegantlsslma (very elegautX Jl. white, blue, 
or pink. A floriferous, dwarf form. (R. G., t. 1033.) 

M. 8. grandlflora (large-flowered). A variety having flowers 
nearly iin. across. 1885. (R. G. 1885, p. 121.) There are also 

• forms with white, pink, and striped flowers. 

Bf. Traversii (Travers’).* Jf. lemon-yellow, almost sessile; 
racemes densely hispid, capitate, many-flowered. 1 ., radical 
ones narrowly linear-spathulate, obtuse, lin. to l^in. long, 
narrowed to short petioles, hispid ; cauline ones linear-oblong! 
h. 3in. to 8in. New Zealand, 1894. A pretty perennial, with 
the habit of M. alpestrie. 

M. W clwitschll (Welwitsch’s). Jf. bright blue, with a 
yellowish-white eye. disposed in seorpioid cymes. 1 . ovate- 
lanceolate. h. about 4in. Spain, 1890. Annual or biennial, of 
tufted habit. Syn. M. cintra (R. G. 1890, p. 191, f. 47). 

Varieties. The garden varieties of the Forget-Me-Nots 
are numerous. Some of the best are : Bexley Gem, 
Compacta Anrea, Distinction, Jewel, Little Queen, and 
Princess Maud. Usnally the Forget-Me-Nots are relegated 
to the beds and borders, bnt they are equally suited to the 
rockery and to pot culture. 

MYRIACTXS (from myrios, a myriad, and aMin, a 
ray ; in allusion to the number of ray florets). Syn. 
Botryadenia. Ord. Composite. A genns embracing 
about five’ species of greenhouse or half-hardy annuals, 
all Asiatic and African, allied to Brarhyron. \ M. nepal- 
ensis (Syn. M. (imelini) has been introduced, but 
probably it is no longer in cultivation. 


MYRIADENU8. Included under Zornia (which 
see). 

MYRIAXEFIS SCORTECHXNI. A Palm bearing 
this name, native of Malaya, is included in the Kew 
Collection, but it is not in general cultivation, and very 
little is known concerning it. 

MYRXCA. Under this genus the authors of the 
“ Genera Plantarum” include Coxnptonla (which see) as 
3f. asplenifolia. M. rubra is the correct name of the 
plant grown in gardens aa M. Nagx. 

MYRIOBLASTUS. A synonym of Cryptocoryne 

(which see). 

MYRIOCARFA (from myrios, myriad, and karpos, 
fruit; alluding to the numerous fruits). Ord. Urticacex. 
A genns embracing six species of stove shrubs or small 
trees, inhabiting tropical America, from Brazil to Mexico. 
Flowers dioecious, rarely monoecious, scattered at the 
sides of the filiform branches of the rachis, the males 
often sessile and densely clustered, the females looser, 
sessile or pedicellate, often very numerous ; spikes or 
racemes solitary or somewhat fasoicled at the axils or 
nodes, often branched. Leaves alternate, usually ample, 
etiolate, toothed, penniveined and about three-nerved. 
Vo species are Known in gardens. Where room can be 
spared, they will make a bold and effective appearance. 
They thrive in good, well -drained loam, ana may be 
propagated by cuttings of the young wood. 

BL longlpes oolipensls (long-stalked. Col i pa). Jl.. female 
inflorescence consisting of pendulous, forked spikes, lift, to 2ft. 
long, densely covered with small, flask-shaped ovaries. 1. lift, 
to lift, long, llin. broad, elliptic, acute, rounded at base, 
crenate on tne margins, clothed with rigid hairs, adpressedlv 
pubescent beneath ; petioles lOin. to 12in. long. Mexico, 1887. 
A shrub or small tree. SYN. M. colipentis. 

Bf. Stipitata (stalked). Jl. y females more or less clustered; 
males sub-sessile, glomemlate ; primary branches of the 
inflorescence short, the ultimate ones sometimes shorter than 
the leaves. 1. ovate- or obovate-elliptic, or rarely elliptic- 
lanceolate, 4in. to 7in. long, shortly acuminate at apex, 
rounded or obtuse, very rarely sub-cordate at base, unequally 
serrate-denticulate or crenulate. Mexico, Venezuela, Ac. A 
shrub or small tree. 

MYRIOCEPHALUS STTJARTII. Tho correct 

name of Folyoalymma Stuart il (which see). 

MYRXSTICA includes Virola. 

MYRMECODIA (from murmez, murmelcos } an ant ; 
in allusion to those insects making their habitation in 
the rhizomes). Ord. Rubiacese. A genus of abont a 
score species of stove, epiphytal, highly glabrous, “ant- 
nesting” shrubs, ,witn a smooth or prickly, tuberous 
rhizome ; they extend from Sumatra and Singapore to 
New Guinea, North Australia, and Solomon’s Archipelago. 
Flowers white, small, sessile, solitary or few ; calyx 
tubo ovoid, the limb very short, entire ; corolla having a 
cylindrical or sub-urceolate tube, and a fonr-lobed limb ; 
stamens four. Leaves stalled, clustered at the tips of 
the branchlets, opposite, narrowed to rather long petioles, 
coriaceous ; stipules persistent, ample, bifid ; branches 
Bhort, quadrangular, thick and fleshy. Two species are 
in cultivation in this country. They require great heat, 
and should be treated like epiphytal Orchids. Seedling 
plants may be raised from the fruits. 

Bf. Antoinii (Antoine’s), ft. white, small. January. 1. elliptic- 
ovate, 4in. long, bright green. Tuberous base of tne stem 20in. 
in circumference, covered with spines ; upper portion 9in. long, 
l£in. in diameter, covered with imbricated, woody shields. 
Torres Straits, 1893. More curious than beautiful. (B. M. 
7517.) 

M. Boooaxil (Beceari’s). Jl., corolla tul*e cylindrical, the lobes 
ovate, thick, longer than the tube. February. Jr. cylindric- 
oblong, rounded at apex, four-stoned. 1. oblanceolate or 
oblong-oblanceolate, sun-acute, fleshy Tuber not ribbed, 
lobed, spinulose ; spines short, simple ; branches thickened- 
nodose. Tropical Australia, 1884. (B. M. 6883.) 

MYROBALAN-TREE. See Terminally. 

MYROBALANUS. Included under Terminalia 

(which see). 

MYROBROMA. A synonym of Vanilla (which 

see). 
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MTROSMA (from myron , myrrh, balsam, and osme, 
smell; in allnsion to the odour of the plant). Syn. 
Maranta (in part). Ord. Scitaminem . A genus embracing 
about a dozen species of store, tuberous-rooted plants, 
olosely allied to Maranta ; one is found in Madagascar 
and toe rest are tropical American. Flowers in axillary 
or terminal, complanate, unilateral spikes ; bracts di- 
stichous, imbricated, secund ; sepals three, free, equalling 
or rather shorter than the corolla, which has a short tube 
and a spreading limb ; lip broad. Leaves mostly radical. 
Stems snort, erect. For culture of the species introduced, 
see Maranta. 

M. LnbboralL The correct name of Stromanthe Lubbersiana. 

BE. madagascariense (Madagascar), Jl. greenish-white, in 
dense, unilateral spikes, consisting of two close rows ; peduncles 
3in. to 4in. long, dichotomously forked. 1. distichous, half-a- 
dozen to a stem, oblong-lanceolate, 1ft. to lift, long ; petioles 
lift, to lift. long. Madagascar, before 1872. Syn. Phrynium 
unilateral* (Ref. B., t. 312). 

M. nanum (dwarf). JL white, small, disposed in dense 
spikes. 1. very hairy, variegated ' down the midrib with a 
longitudinal yellowish band. Brazil (?), 1894. A dwarf species. 

M. eannatjolium (Syn. Calathea Myrosma, of Lindley) has also 
been introduced. 

MYRSINE. Including Heberdenia. Bentham and 
Hooker include Suttonia (which see) hereunder., M. Heber- 
denia (Syns. Ardisia ezcelsa , Heberdenia excel sa) has been 
introduced, but is not in general cultivation. 

BE. Urvillel (Urville’s). The correct name of Suttonia 

austrcdis. 

KTBST1PIIILUK. A synonym of Fsychotria 

(which see). 

MYRTUS. Several species formerly included here- 
under are now referred to Eugenia. The following 
changes of nomenclature are Dased on the “ Index 
Kewensis.” 

BE. Cheken. The correct name is Eugenia Ckequen. 

BE. fYagrans. The correct name is Eugenia Jragrans. 

BE. Luma (of Molina). The correct name is Eugenia apieulata. 
BE. orblculata is synonymous with Eugenia cotini/olia. 

BE. Pimenta (Pimenta). A synonym of Pimenta officinalis. 

BE. tomentosa is synonymous with Khodomyrtus tomentosus. 

MYSTACIDIUM (from mustax, mustakos , a mous- 
tache, and eidos, resemblance ; in allusion to the pointed 
rolon^ation of the lip). Syn. Aeranthus (of Reichen- 
ach, Jun.). Ord. Orctiidem. A genus comprising about 
a score species of stove, epiphytal, not pseudo-bulbous 
Orchids, natives of tropical and South Africa. Flowers 
usually small, racemose ; sepals and petals nearly equal, 
free, spreading; lip affixed to the base of the column, 
produced in a long, slender spur, the lateral lobes some- 
times ovate, erect, sometimes nearly obsolete, the middle 
one erect or spreading, often ovate, undivided ; pollen 
masses two ; racemes axillary, often short. Leaves di- 
stichous, usually few, coriaceous, spreading. Stems leafy, 
rigid. Only two species are at all well-known in gardens. 
They thrive either on blocks or in baskets, in a cool 
house, and will succeed under conditions similar to those 
which suit Angrsecum falcatum. 

BE. Cumowianum (Cumow’s). Jl. yellowish-white ; sepals and 
petals ligulate, acute ; lip cuneate-obovate, retuse, with a 
median apiculus ; spur filiform, five times as long as the lip. 
1. ligulate, emarginate, fleshy, dark, dull green, rather rough. 
Madagascar, 1883. SYN. Aeranthus Cumounanus. 

BE. ftlloome (thread-homed). Jl. white, lin. in diameter, 
numerous ; sepals, petals, and lip lanceolate, acute ; spur 
slender, 2in. long or more. I . narrow -oblong, 2in. to 5in. long, 
about £in. broad, obtusely two-lobed at apex. Natal, 1887. 
A pretty, free-flowering, Angraecum-like Orchid, of tufted 
habit. (U. C. ser. iii., vol. ii., p. 135.) 

M. dolabrifonne. a species of botanical interest, is in the Kew 
Collection. M. Hariotianum has also been introduced, but is 
of no horticultural value. 

MYTILASFIS FOMORUM. Another name for 
the Oyster-shell Bark Louse, or Apple Mnssel Scale 
(which see). 

MYTILASFIS VITIS. See Vine Scale Insects. 
MYZUS FERSICM. See Peach-Insect Fests. 
MYZUS RIBIS (CURRANT APHIS). See 
Aphides. 


NMGELIA. The Hybrid Naegelias now in commerce, 
with their richly-coloured, velvet-like foliage and bright- 
coloured. bell-shaped flowers, are far and a wav superior to 
the old kinds. Some of the best will be found enumerated 
below. A succession of these decorative plants may be 
had by planting in April, May, and June. 

Aromey, tube rose ; limb white, spotted with rose ; leaves brown, 
prettily variegated. Achimenoides. tube yellowish-rose out- 
side, yellow dotted rose within; lobes light rose. Amabilis, 
pure white, with blotched lip ; a beautiful hybrid. Brioche, 
yellowish, pink-spotted ; tube rose. Colombine, lemon-yellow. 
Hyacinthina, white or pink ; floriferous. Leichtlini, yellow, 
suffused with rose at top. Massenet, carmine and chrome- 
yellow. Prince de Buloarie, tube orange ; limb and inside of 
throat deep yellow, rose-spotted. Sappho, white, tinged rose, 
with canary-yellow throat. Sirius, tube carmine-red, yellow 
outside; limb yellow, spotted with rose. 

NASNIA TYPICA. See Vine Moths. 

NAGEIA. Included under Podocarpus (which see). 
NAGELIA. Included under Cotoneaster (which see). 
NAIL-GALLS. See Tilia-Insects. 

. NAILWORT. See Paronychia. 

NAFASA DIOICA. The correct name of Sida 
Napaea (which see). 

NAPOLEONA. Four species are now referred to 
this genus. To those described on p. 409, Vol. II., the 
following should be added: 

N. imperlalls cuspidata (cuspidate). This differs from the 
better-known, typical N. imperialis in its larger flowers, which 
are cream-coloured with a crimson centre, regularly flve- 
angled, with straight sides (not flve-lobed as in N. imperialis ) ; 
the leaves are much larger, being 8in. to lOin. long and 4in. 
to 5in. broad. 1886. (G. C. 1886, xxv., p. 657, f. 147 B, under 
name of N. cuspidata.) 

N. BEieraii (Miers’X Jl.. corolla yellowish outside, pink on the 
ribs, orbicular, about forty-toothed and ribbed ; within three- 
coloured, the outer zone yellowish, the next pink, and the 
innermost white ; corona .white, circled with pink at base. 
October. L ovate-oblong, obtuse, cuspidate, rounded or 
cuneate at base. Western tropical Africa, 1886. (B. M. 7199.) 
SYN. W. Whitfieldii. 

N. Whitfieldii (Whitfield’s). A synonym of N. Miersii . 

NAPOLEON’S WEEPING WILLOW. Bee 
Salix babylonica Napoleona. 

NARCISSUS. Including also Philogyne , Queltia, 
Schizanthes, and Tros. Despite the faot that these bulbs are 
amongst the easiest to cultivate, yet the failures recorded 
are very numerous, more especially with amateurs. One 
of the chief causes is late planting, irrespective of 
variety. There are some varieties which may be planted 
in November, or even later, withont anv appreciable 
falling off in quantity or anality of blossom being 
noticeable ; while there are others — the Poeticus section, 
for instance — that can hardly be planted or replanted too 
early. In fact, the best results with these are obtain- 
able when the bnlbs are inserted by the end of July. 
To those unacquainted with the root-action of the 
different varieties, this may appear unduly early, and 
calculated to interfere with the ordinary summer routine 
work, as well as with the border occupants ; but it is an 
important factor in the successful growth of the bnlbs. 
The majority of Bed and Border Narcissi are, however, 
better planted during August and early September at the 
latest, and only on an emergency should the work be 
deferred later. 

Again, the depth at which Narcissi should be planted 
may not seem an important detail, yet it is one, and it 
is, moreover, not as often considered as it should be. The 
actual depth will vary with the size of the bulb; but a 
very good rule-of-thumb calculation is that suggested by 
Mr. William Barr — namely, that all Narcissi bnlbs 
should be covered with soil once-and-a-half their 
own depth, measuring from the collar of the neck to 
the actual base. On no account should the bnlbs come 
in contact with crude manure, or they will assuredly 
be injured. Where manure is rendered necessary b^r 
the poorness of the soil at the - time of planting, it’ 
should be well rotted, and placed at such a depth 
that the roots of the bnlbs do not run into it. Many 
cultivators prefer, however, to utilise portions of the 
garden for Narcissi culture which have been enriched for 
a previous crop. This is very desirable in sandy soils. 
Cultivators should also take care that the bulbs rest npon 
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the soil, and are not “hung up.” The actnal disposition 
of the bulbs will vary with the taste of the individual ; 
but as a rule, good-sized, irregular groups of one variety 
give the best effect in beds and herbaceous borders. 
Formality should be studiously avoided. Many who grow 
simply for cutting, dig a narrow trench and plant the 
bulbs in that ; while others prefer lines. 

Plenty of water is essential in the growing season, and 
the flowers are always more beautiful in a moist season 
than in a dry one ; while there are fewer complaints as 
to “blindness” through tho bulbs receiving a check 
comparatively early in their growth. An imperfectly 
understood detail in connection with Border and Bed 
Narcissi is “ lifting.” Many cultivators lift their bulbs 
each ^year, and usually before tho foliage has matured. 
This is a fatal error. As a rule, and providing tb^ soil 
be suitable — say a nice moist loam — the bulbs do not 
need annual lifting. Many varieties may bo left for 
years, indeed until the soil shows signs of exhaustion 
and the bulbs of deterioration. Then the whole batch 
should be lifted, and if the entire stock could be trans- 
ferred to a different part of the country it would most 
materially benefit it. It is surprising what a change of 
quarters will do, and the recuperativo power that it 
possesses. Bulb-growers are aware of this, and period- 
ically change tho Narcissi stock when they have trial 
grounds situate in two widely different parts of tho 
country. 

Lifting must always be done with care, and the best 
time for the operation is when the foliage has assumed 
the yellow stage preparatory to decay. Where only just 
a change of quarters is called for, as in tho average 
garden, tho bulbs, after the process of lifting, should be 
carefully dried in a cool, airy shod. As soon as properly 
dry, any offsets large enongh may be separated from the 
parent plants either by pulling them apart or by cutting. 
Then, again, there are some varieties which are best 
naturalised — in fact, they refuse to grow* as border plants. 
These should be planted as freely as possible in the grass. 
Take the English Lent Lily ; this is nover so happy as 
when in the ineadow-land ; or again, the beautiful Pallidus 
Pro 1 cox, Scoticus, Spurius, and many others. Onco a stock 
of these is planted in the grass, they will increase by 
means of seed in the course of a few years. This is a 



Fig. 576. Narcissi’s Lf.edsii Naturalised. 


beautiful form of gardening. Fig. represents some 

Leedsii Narcissi naturalised at Kew Gardens. When 
planting bulbs in meadow -land they may be dibbled in 
with a crow-bar, or similar tool, but in lawns the grass 
had better bo taken np for the purpose, and the soil 
underneath arranged for their reception. 

For general planting some of the best varieties are to 
be found in Golden Spur, P. K. Barr, Barrii Conspicuus, 
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Maximus, Baroness Heath, Sir Wat kin, Empress, Grandis, 
Horsfieldii, “Eggs and Bacon,” Gwyther (Fig. 577), 
W. P. Milner, Henry Irving, King of the Netherlands, 
and Johnstoni Queen of Spain. Any or all of these 



Fig. 577. ' Narcissus Gwyther, 


varieties make ideal pot plants. Those who wish to 
naturalise the bulbs will find Golden Mary, Duchess of 
Brabant, Obvallaris, Rugulosus, Princeps, Ornatus, and 
Thomas Moore, besides the varieties referred to above, 
give satisfactory results. There is in addition a most 
distinct and beautiful subject adapted either for pots 
or for growing in ornamental bowls. We refer to 
the Chinese Sacred Lily, Water Fairy Flower, Joss 
Flower, Flower of the Gods, or Good Luck Lily. This 
is a variety of Polyanthus Narcissus. Without any soil 
or without any more accommodation than an ordinary 
sunny living-room window affords during the day, this 
flower may be enjoyed in winter. At night the bowls 
should bo taken from the window and stood where they 
are less likely to be affected by frost. Many Daffodils 
may also be grown in bowls in a similar manner. 

Besides the larger varieties of Narcissi employed for 
pot culture, there are a number of miniatnre species and 
varieties which must not be overlooked for pot work. 
These are, in addition to those mentioned in Vol. II., 
N. minimus, N. juncifoliu s, N. minor , N. nanus, N. Bulbo- 
codium monophullus, and N. cyclamineus. There are also 
a host of small-flowering kinds too fragile to be risked 
in the mixed border, but whose beauty ought not to be 
lost. For these a place on the rockery should be 
assigned, and providing a suitable carpet-plant is pro- 
vided, they will push up their flowers before winter’s 
icy grip has released its hold. They should not be 
disturbed so long as they are doing well. In low-lying 
pockets in the rock garden might be tried N. Bulbocoaium 
and its varieties, except monophyllus (Hoop Petticoat), 
as well as N. cyclamineus , all of which are moisture- 
lovers ; while in other pockets might be inserted 
N. nanus , N. minimus, N. lobular is, N, triandi'us albus , 
and N. juncifolius. All will not flourish, though sufficient 
will to justify the experiment. Many advocate the 
planting of N. Bulbocodium monophyllus, but this, though 
undoubtedly dainty, is not often a success, even where 
the best of conditions — a warm, sheltered position, and a 
rich, light soil — are forthcoming. To appreciate this 
pretty species at its true worth, it must be grown in a 
pot and kept in a cool frame or greenhouse, when, if 
well watered, the exquisite flowers will be produced in 
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January and February. A dozen bulbs may be accom- 
modated in a 5in. pot. 

Pests. It may be urged in respect of Narcissi that 
they are remarkably freo from pests, either animal or 
vegetable. Mice, rats, and rabbits are sometimes 
troublesome, and these must bo trapped. Occasionally, 
too, the Lily Fungns attacks the bulbs, causing them to 
present a scabby appearance, and later affecting the 
foliage. As a preventive measure, Veltha has been found 
of use. Of insect pests, the Narcissus Ply (which 
see) is the worst ; but sometimes the larvm of Bibio 
Marci (St. Mark's PlyT (which see ) attack bulbs of 
Daffodils and other Narcissi. Then the very common 
Bulb-Mite ( Rhizolglyphus eehinopus ) works considerable 
mischief to the fleshy roots. This is a minute pest, and 
should bo treated as advised under ZSucharis. It is 
found upon most bulbous subjects. 

To the species and varieties described on pp. 411-20, 
Vol II., the following should be added : 

N. Bernard! (Bernard’s). This has an orange- or lemon-yellow 
and more plicate corona half as long as the spreading, white 
segments; otherwise it does not differ from A. Macleaii (of 
which Baker classes it as a form). .South of France. 

N. Bulbocodlo-Pseudo-Narclsau* (hybrid). /. milky-white, 
horizontal, lA»n. long ; tube narrowly funnel-shaped, tinged 
with green, gin. long; segments linear, ascending, rather 
shorter than the corona, which is gin. long, faintly crenulate 
at the throat ; peduncle slender, terete, one-flowered. 1. linear, 
slightly glaucescent, channelled down the face, Ain. broad. 
Portugal, 1887. An interesting natural hybrid between the 
species (indicated in the name. (G. C. 1887, i., f. 78.) 

N. calathinus is a sub-species of X. Iriandrus. 

N. cyclamineuB (Cyclamen-like). A form of X. Pscudo-Xar- 
cissus. 

N. elegans (elegant). The correct name of A. serotinus elegans. 
N. Jolinstoni (Johnston’s). A variety of X. Pseiuto- Narcissus. . 
N. Jonquilla Burbidgel (Burbidge’s). A variety having the 
corona cut into six segments nearly to the base. Native 
country unknown, 1885. 

N. Junolfollo-mutious (hybrid).' /. three, on a slender, 
terete pcdunele f the two upper ones ascending, the lower one 
horizontal ; perianth tube greenish-yellow, fciii. long, the ex- 
panded limb bright lemon-yellow, horizontal, liin. in diameter, 
the segments ovate-oblong, much imbricated ; corona orange- 
yellow, obconical, Ain. long. Latter end of April. 1. narrow- 
linear, channelled. Pyrenees, 1886. An interesting natural 
hybrid between X. juncifolius and X. Pseudo- Narcissus muticus. 
(G. C. 1889, vi., p. 161, f. 22.) 

N. major (larger). A variety of X. Pseudo- Narcissus. 

N. minor (smaller). A variety of X. Pseudo- Narcissus. 

N. moschatllf (musky). A variety of X. Pseudo-Narcissus. 

N. mutiGUS (curtailed). A form of X. Pseudo-Narcissus. 

N. poeticus biflorus plenns (two-flowered, double). /. 
double, two on each scape. 1885. A tine variety. (R. G. 1195.) 

N. Pseudo-Narcissus cyclamlnens (Cyclamen-like). /., 
perianth lemon-yellow, the tube very short, the segments 
nearly lin. long, strongly reflexed from the base; corona 
as long as, or longer than, the segments, rather deeper 
in colour, the edge crenate ; scape sub-terete, 6in. to 12in. 
long. Spring. 1. two or three, linear, sub-erect, deeply 
channelled. Bulb iin. in diameter. Portugal. (B. M. 6950.) 

N. P.-N. Johnston! (Johnston’s). /I. pale sulphur, remarkable 
for the long and rather slender corona tube, which is almut 
dfiu. long, and less spreading at the mouth than in the common 
Daffodil. Portugal, 1887. 

N. P.-N. muttons (curtailed), /. lin. to Din. long : tube 
olK*onieal, iin. long and broad : segments sulphur-yellow, lin. 
to D>n- long; corona deep lemon-yellow, as long as the seg- 
ments, Jin. in diameter at the very truncate throat. Pyrenees. 
(F. M., t. 224, under name of X. muticus.) 

N. Sabinli (Sabine's), ft. solitary, drooping ; perianth tube 
green, cylindrical, somewhat funnel-shaped ; segments whitish, 
shining, broad, imbricated, ovate ; corona yellow, plaited, Jin. 
long, erose ; scape ancipitous, channelled. Spring, t. pale 
green, broad, few. This form, which is closely allied to 
X. Macleaii , has been re-introduced by Mr. Barr. (B. R. 762.) 
N. soabernlns (slightly scabrous), /..perianth yellow, Ain. to 
gin. across, stalked, bent; tube greenish, Ain. to Jin. long; 
segments ovate, imbricated, the three inner ones broadest, 
apieulate, slightly fringed at tips, spreading, ultimately 
slightly reflexed; corona about iin. across, cup-shaped, more 
or less crenate ; scape 2)in. to 4in. long, one- or two-flowered. 
March and April. 1. two, linear, more or less prostrate, 
longer than the scape, slightly furrowed alwne, two-angled 
beneath. Bulb small. Oliviera do t'onde, Portugal. 

N. serotinus elegans is now classed as a species. 
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N. syriaens (Syrian). A synonym of X. Tazetta. 

N. Tazetta intermedins Is now accorded specific rank. 

Garden Varieties. A few of tho more recent and 
desirable varieties in the various sections are here briefly 
noticed : 

Types of Garden Narcissi. 

N. Backhouse! (Backhouse’s). /. solitary, horizontal ; tube 
oltconical, about Ain. long and broad : segments sulphur- 
yellow, spreading horizontally, oblong, imbricated, lin. to Din. 
long; corona lemon-yellow, a little shorter than the segments, 
with a deeply-lobed, plicate, erect throat. An intermediate 
form between X. Pseud o-X arcissus and X. incomparaitilis, the 
former of which it resembles in stature and leaves. 

N. Barril (Barr’s), ft. horizontal or ascending ; jmrianth tube 
greenish, sub-cylindrical, lin. long; segments pale sulphur- 
yellow, oblong, spreading horizontally, slightly imbricated 
when fully expanded, liin. long, Jin. broad at the middle; 
corona lemon-yellow below, orange-yellow at the throat, 
obconical, iin. long. Sin. broad at the throat, crenulate, 
strongly plicate in the upper half; stamens all six opposite 
the base of the corona ; style just overtopping the anthers ; 
ovary oblong-triangular, Ain. long ; peduncle ancipitous, one- 
flowered, about lft. lon^ ; pedicel ami spatlie as in X. incom- 
varabilis. 1. linear, twisted, glaucous, above lft. long, Jin. 
broad. No doubt a hybrid between X. incomparabilis and 
X. poeticus, the former predominant. • 

N. Burbidgel (Burbidge’s). ft. horizontal or ascending ; 
perianth tube green, cylindrical, lin. long ; segments pure 
white, spreading horizontally, not imbricated, oblanceolate- 
oblong, cuspidate, Din. long, Ain. broad; corona obconical, 
Ain. long, Ain. broad at the throat, very plicate, crenulate, the 
base yellow, the edge bright red ; anthers and stigma placed 
in the corona ; ovary oblong-triangular, Ain. long ; peduncle 
one-flowered, ancipitous, lft. long ; pedicel and spathe as in 
X. poeticus. 1. linear, glaucous, twisted, above lft. long, Ain. 
to Ain. broad. No doubt a hybrid between X. jHtcticus and 
X. incomparaltUi s, the former element strongly predominating. 

N. Humol (Hume's), /.solitary, cemuous; tube obconical, A»n. 
long, Ain. broad ; segments sulphur-yellow, oblong, loosely 
ascending, Din. long, Ain. brojwl ; corona lemon-yellow, lin. 
long, lin. broad at the erect throat, which is minutely 
crenulate. /. Ain. broad. A hybrid, no doubt between 
X. pocuiifonnis and X. Pseudo- X a reissue. 

N. Leeds!! (laseds*). /. al»out horizontal ; perianth tube 
greenish, cylindrical, Jin. long ; segments milk-white, spreading, 
oblanceolate-oblong. cuspidate, lin. to Din. long, Ain. to Jin. 
broad at the middle, not imbricated ; corona pale sulphur- 
yellow, Ain. long, Ain. in diameter at the throat, plicate in the 
upper half, crenulate at the erect margin; anthers all six 
placed opposite the base of the corona ; style overtopping the 
anthers; ovary oblong-triangular, A*n. to Ain. long; peduncle 
one-flowered, ancipitous, a little longer than the leaves ; 
pedicel lin. long ; spathe one-valvcd, membranous, clasping 
the pedicel and ovary. 1. linear, twisted, glaucous, lft. long, 
Ain. broad. Probably a hybrid lietween X. jmjcuI i/ormis and 
and some form of X. incomparabilis. 

N. Macloaii. This species is described in Vol. II. 



Fig. 578. Narcissus Glory of Leiden. 
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N arclssufl — continued . 

Gronp L Magnlooronatl (Ajax, or Pseudo- Narcissus). 

Trumpet Daffodils— Self-Yellow. 

Alvares. This is an Emperor in miniature. Free. 

Ard High. Perianth full yellow ; trumpet deep yellow. Early. 

Big Ben. Flowers 5in. across. Perianth primrose; trumpet 
yellow. A very large and a very expensive variety. 

Captain Nelson. Flower a soft yellow. Dwarf. 

Glory of Leiden. Flower large and handsomo, with perianth 
and trumpet of a uniform colour. A tine variety. See 
Fig. 578. 

Golden Spur. Flower deep yellow, with large lobcd trumpet. 
Excellent for pot culture and for forcing. 

Harbinger. Perianth sulphur; trumpet yellow. Early. 

Jobnstoni Gneen of Spain. Flowers soft yellow*, with 
reflexed perianth and straight trumpet. Suitable for natural- 
ising. 

Lady Helen Vincent. Flower a soft clear yellow, with large 
trumpet. 

Monarch. Perianth and trumpet rich yellow. Of good form 
and substance, but most expensive. 

P. R. Barr. Perianth primrose; trumpet rich yellow. Of 
good form and sturdy. 

Trumpet Daffodils— Two-Coloured. 

J. B. M. Camm. Perianth white; trumpet chrome-yellow. A 
beautiful variety. 

Mrs. Morland Crosfleld. Perianth pure white; trumpet 
clear yellow. A showy variety. 

Victoria. Perianth creamy • white ; trumpet rich yellow, 
elegantly frilled. The best variety for pot work. 

Weardale Perfection. Perianth white, Large ; trumpet pale 
primrose. One of the finest of all Daffodils, but out of the 
range of all except the rich. 

Trumpet Daffodils— Whitr and Sulphur. 

Apricot. Perianth white ; trumpet soft primrose at first, 
shading off to apricot. Violet-scented. 



Fig. 579. Narcissus Madame de Graap. 


Madame de Graaf. Perianth pure white; trumpet pale 
primrose, passing to white Free. See Fig. 579. 

Snowflake. Perianth white ; trumpet apricot, but becoming 
pure white. Strong grower. 

Gronp II. Medlocoronati. 

Incomparabilis (Chalice-Cupped Daffodils)l 
Crown , or Cup, as a rule half as long as the Perianth Segments. 
Commander. Perianth pale sulphur ; cup yellow, stained 
orange- red. Bold grower. 


N mrcUmum— continued . 

Mabel Cowan. Perianth white; cup margined with orange- 
scarlet. 

Stella Super ba. Perianth clear white, spreading ; cup 

yellow, very showy. Excellent variety for cutting. 

Barrii (Star Narcissi, with Shortened Chalice Cup). 
Perianth Segments twice (or more) the length of the expanded Cup , 
or Crown. 

Cecily HilL Perianth soft primrose, with yellow base ; cup 
yellow, flushed orange-red, and edged cinnabar-red. Late- 
flowering variety. 

Dorothy X. Wemysi. Perianth white, large ; cup canary- 
yellow, edged orange-scarlet. 

Mrs. C. Bowly. Perianth pure white; cup orange-red. A 
striking flow’er. 

Leedsii (Eucilaris-plowered White Daffodils). 

Resembling in form the Incomparabilis and Barrii Sections, but 
differing in colour of Cup, whioh is pure white or pale yellow 
passing to white. 

Maggie May (Syn. Edmond’s White). Perianth white, 
spreading; cup citron-yellow, elegantly frilled. The best in 
the section. 

Una. Perianth creamy-white; cup bright citron-yellow, tinged 
apricot Violet-scented. 

Backhousei (Daffodils with Trumpet-shaped Crowns). 
Border Maid. Perianth pure white ; trumpet clear yellow. 

Tridymus (Triple-crown Daffodils). 

Cloth of Gold. Perianth rich yellow; cup deep gold. Sweetly 
scented and free. 

St. Patrick. Perianth soft yellow ; cup rich yellow. A robust 
grower. 

Group m. ParvlooronatL 

Burbidgei (Hybrid Poet's Daffodils or Star Narcissi). 
Sequin. Perianth snowy-white ; cup golden-yellow, broad, and 
flattened against the perianth. Very distinct. 

Poeticus (Purple-ringed Poet’s Daffodils). 
Cassandra. Perianth clear white, wide-spreading; cup edged 
with dark red. A vigorous grower. 

NARCISSUS FLY (Merodon equestris). When 
dealing with this Fly in the Dictionary proper it was 
remarked that, owing to its comparative scarcity in 
England, there was but little noed for more than a 
passing notice. In the lapse of time, however, circum- 
stances have arisen which call for a modification of the 



Fig. 580. Narcissus Fly— Perfect Insect, Larva, and Pupa. 

statement. The Narcissus Fly has now appeared in this 
country in sufficient numbers to be constituted a pest. 
Cornwall has been the chief centre of its ravages, as 
there large acreages of Narcissi are nnder cultivation. 
In some districts, notably around Penrhyn, the Fly has 

E roved extremely troublesome, and thousands of hnlbs 
ave been sacrificed. 

At planting time very great care should be exercised, 
and any decaying or soft-necked bulbs should at least 
be viewed with suspicion, cut open, and any maggots 
found removed. To plant such bulbs with the maggots 
enclosed is to increase the trouble. One bulb one maggot 
is the usual order of things, but sometimes two of the 
grubs are snugly ensconced within a single bulb. 

Those bulbs which are known to be of Continental origin 
will need to be very carefully gone over, as the Narcissus 
Fly is a common insect in many parts. Despite all 
reasonable precautions, many of the infested bulbs will 
necessarily be planted. The grower, therefore, should 
watch the plants in spring, and at once uproot any 
suspects. Later, too, at the time for the Flies to be on 
the wing (May), the plants should again be watched, and 
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Narcissus Ply— continued. 

if the insects, which are bee-like and conspicnons, are 
observed hovering over the Narcissi, the bnlbs should be 
lifted as early as possible after maturing, and anv doubtful 
ones destroyed. The soil should then be treated with gas- 
lime to destroy the insects pupating in the soil 



Fio. 581. Narcissus Bulb affected by Mkrodon 
EQUESTRIS. 


Figs. 580 and 581 show respectively the various stages 
of the Narcissus Fly, and also a badly -affected bulb after 
the Fly has been removed. 

NARDOSTACHYS. This genus is now regarded as 
monotypic, N. granditlora being identical with N. Jata- 
mnnsi. 

NARTHEX. N. Asafoetida is synonymous with 
Ferula N art hex (which see), and N. Pollaki is identical 
with Dorema Ammonlacum. 

NATAZ* LABURNUM. See Calpumia lasio- 
gyne. 

NATURALISED. A term applied to an exotic 
plant that has become established and reproduces itself 
spontaneously. A still commoner acceptation is in 
allusion to a delightful form of gardening for whose in- 
troduction we are largelv indebted to Mr. W. Robinson — 
namely, of planting bulbous and other subjects amidst 
their natural surroundings : for example, the cultivation of 
the Common Daffodil and the Snakesheads in meadow- 
land ; and of other species in woodlands, wild gardens, Ac. 

NATUBAL OBBEB. A family ; a group of one 
or more genera, forming a division of a class. 

NATUBAL SYSTEM. Jussieu’s system of botanical 
classification by which plants are arranged according to 
their natural affinities. 

NAUCHEA. A synonym of Clitoris (which see). 

NAUCLEA. N. Gambier and N. sessili/rnctus are 
synonyms of two species of Uncaria (which see). 

NAVABBETXA, or NAVABBETTIA. Included 
under Gilia (which see). 

NAVET, or NAVEW. Another name for Bape 
(which see). 

NECX. This term is also applied to the upper end 
of the sheathing petiole in Grasses ; to the throat of a 
gamopetalous corolla ; and to the thin end of a Pear. 

NECKLACE POPLAB. See Populua monilifera. 

Vol. V 


NECTABINE. To the varieties described in Vol. II., 
the following should be added : 

Advance. Flowers large. Fruit large, green, and mottled with 
red on the sunny side ; flesh greenish-yellow, melting, juicy, 
and of fine flavour. leaves glandless. A free-bearing, early, 
hardy, and vigorous variety. 

Darwin. Flowers large. Fruit large, orange, deeply flushed 
with red on the exposed side ; flesh light yellow, melting and 
rich, ripening in the middle of August. Glands kidney-shaped. 

Dryden. Flowers small. Fruit large, nearly covered with a 
deep dark red colour ; flesh white, very juicy, ami of exquisite 
flavour, ripening outside end of August or early in September. 
Glands kidney-shaped. A vigorous grower, and one of the 
best and most prolific varieties. 

Early Rivers. Flowers large. Fruit medium to large, 
greenish in the shade, bright red on the sunny side; flesh 
whitish, very juicy and of excellent flavour; most valuable 
for early forcing. Glands kidney-shaped. Ripening outside in 
the middle of J uly, and a vigorous grower and free bearer. A 
splendid variety. 

Milton. Flowers large. Fruit large, yellow, dark red on the 
sunny side; flesh white, rich, very juicy, and of exquisite 
flavour, Ripening middle of September. Glands round. Tree 
very vigorous and prolific. 

Murrey. Flowers small. Fruit medium, roundish, ovate, 
nearly covered with dark red; flesh whitish, very melting 
and delicious, ripening early in August. A fine, hardy variety 
and an abundant bearer. 

Pineapple. Flowers large. Fruit large, deep orange, red 
on the sunny side ; flesh yellow, melting, juicy, and of fine 
flavour, ripening end of August. Glands round. Hardy and 
a great bearer. An Improved and later form of Pltmaston 
Orange. 

Precoce de Cronoels Flowers large. Fruit medium to 
large, light yellow, flushed with scarlet on the sunny side ; 
flesti whitish, melting, very juicy, and of delicious flavour. 
A variety of French origin, sent out by Messrs. J. Veitch and 
Sons, Chelsea. It is one of the earliest, and excellent for 
forcing or outside culture, as the tree is hardy, a vigorous 
grower, and an abundant bearer. 

Rivers'S White, described in Vol. II., is a poor bearer. 
Stanwlok Elruge. Flowers small. Fruit medium, light 
green, deep dark red on the sunny side ; flesh whitish, 
melting, juicy, and very rich, ripening middle of August. 
Glands kidnhy-shaped. A very fine variety, especially under 
glass. 

Pests. The Nectarine is sometimes attacked by the 
Shot-Hole Fnngos — Cercospora (which see for remedies). 

NECTRIA DITISSIMA. See Canker. 
NEGRETIA. A synonym of Mncnna (which see). 
NEGRO’S HEAD. See Phytelephas macrocarpa. 

NEGUNDIUM AMERICANUM. A synonym of 
Acer Negnndo (which see). 

NEGUNDO. This genns is now included under 
Aeer (which see). To the species and varieties described 
on p. 430, Vol. II., the following should be added : 

N. oallfprulenm (Californian).* fr. oblong, pubescent* 
/., leaflets three, incised -toothed, pubescent or hairy, especially 
below and on the petioles. Higher California. A very 
vigorous tree, with beautiful foliage. 

NEILLIA. Syn. Adenilema. Including Physocarpa. 
To the species described on p. 431, Vol. II., the following 
should be added : 

N. opullfolia follU anreo-marglnatis (gold-margined- 
leaved). 1. irregularly lobed, variegated with yellow. 1890. 
(R. G. 1890, p. 9, f. 2-3, as Spircea var.) 

N. Torreyi (Toirey^a). This is similar to X. opulifolia, but 
is more compact in habit and only 2ft. to 3ft. in height. 
Rocky Mountains, 1889. (G. & F. 1889, p. 4, f. 84.) 

NELITRIS. According to the compilers of the 
“Index Kewensis,” Decaspermum is the correct name of 
this genus. 

NELUMBIUM. Sacred Lotus is another popular 
name for the species of this genus, which number only 
two, although specific names have been given to several 
varieties of N. speciosutn , the only distinction being in 
the colours of their flowers, which range from white to 
deep rosy -pink and in some coses are semi-double. 

NEMASTYLIS. Seventeen species of this genus are 
described by J. G. Baker. Flowers usually bine ; fila- 
ments free or united ; style -branches cleft to the base into 
subulate forks. 

4 A 
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NEMATANTHTJS. N. chloronema is now considered 
to be merely a form of N. longipes. 

NEMATANTHTJS (of Nees). A synonym of Will- 
denowia (which see). 

NEMATOID. Thread-like. 

NEMATOSTYEIS. See Nemastylis. 

NEMATUS CONSOBRINUS AND N. BIB ESI I. 
See Gooseberry and Currant Sawflies. 

NEMEOPHILA PlaANTAOINIS. See Tiger 
Moths. 

NEMESIA. To the species described on p. 433. 
Vol. II. ? tlie following should be added. N. strumosa ana 
N. versicolor compacta are both half-hardy annuals. The 
former is much valued on account of its variety of 
colours ; the latter is a good plant for edgings. 

N. linearis (linear). jl. purplish ; lips of the corolla nearly 
equal; spur straight, snorter than the lips. April to Sep- 
tember. 1. linear-lanceolate, entire or few-toothed. Branches 
ascending. h. 2ft. 1822. Half-hardy perennial. 



Fig. 582. Nkmksia strumosa. 


N. strumosa (strumosel.* fl. very variable in colour, being 
white, ochreous, pale yellow, orange, scarlet, carmine, or rosy- 
purple ; corolla lin. across ; raceme short, sub-corymbose. 
Summer and autumn. 1., radical ones oblong-spathulate, 
entire; cauline ones lanceolate or linear, toothed, h. 1ft. to 
2ft. 1892. (B. M. 7272; G. C. 1892, xii., p. 269, f. 48; Gn. 

1893, i. 900.) See Fig. 582, for which we are indebted to 
Messrs. Sutton, the introducers of the plant. 

N. versicolor compacta (compact).* A compact, blue-and- 
white flowered form. 

NEMOPHIIaA. The best variety of P. insignis 
is grandijlora , light blue with white centre, very effective 
and largely employed in bedding-out arrangements and 
for ribbon borders. There is also a dark blue variety of 
N. ( atomaria ) Menziesii , named atrocserulea. 

NENGA. Four species are now referred to this 
genus. They have the characters of Pinanga , but the 
sepals and petals are sub -equal and subulate. 
P. Wendlandiana is the correct name of N. pumila. 
N. sphserocarpa , a native of New Guinea, is grown at 
Kew, but is not in general cultivation. 

NEOBENTHAMIA (named in honour of George 
Bentham, joint author with Sir Joseph Hooker, of the 
“ Genera Plantarum ” ; the prefix neo [new] serving to 


N eobenthamla — continued . 

distinguish it from two previously founded, but 
abandoned, genera named Benthamuj). Ord. Orchidese. 
A monotypio genus. The species is a stove Orchid, 
allied to Cymbidium (which see for culture), but 
differing conspicuously in the shorter, hardly spreading 
perianth, and in the lip not being erect or embracing 
the column, but spreading from the base and slightly 
recurved beyond the middle. 

N. gracilis (slender). /!. pure white, with two rows of 
reddish spots on the l(p, nearly lin. across ; raceme short, 
erect, terminal, many-flowered. February. 1. long-linear, 
acuminate, sheathing at base, recurved. Stems long, thin, 
tufted, Bamboo-like. Eastern tropical Africa, 1884. (B. M. 

7221 ; G. C. 1891, x., p. 272, f. 33.) 

NEOTINEA. Included under Habenaria (which 

see). 

NEOTTIA. Several species formerly included here 
are now classed under Spiranthes (which see). 


NEPENTHES. To the species and hybrids described 
on pp. 435-9, Vol. II., the following should be added : 


N. amabllls (lovely). Pitchers mottled with dark crimson^ 
freely produced. 1886. A garden hybrid between X. Hooken 
and X. Rajflesiana , of good habit; it bears closer resemblance 
to the former parent. 

N. Ameslana (Capt. Ames’). Pitchers green, prettily marked 
with red. 1893. A hybrid been X. Rajflesiana ana X. Hookeriana. 

N. Balfonrlana (Balfour's).* Pitchers 1ft. long, deep red, 
with a few green spots ana numerous spots ana splashes of 
crimson. 1899. A handsome hybrid between X. m aster siana 
and X. mixta. 


N. Burbidgei (Burbidge’s). A synonym of X. Phyllamphora. 

N. Burkel (Burke’s). Pitchers green, blotched with red, 
cylindrical, wingless, narrowed in the middle, 8in. long; 
mouth dark red, irregularly lobed, with a number of parallel 
nerves ; lid ovate, obtuse. Borneo, 1889. (G. C. 1889, vL, 

p. 493, f. 69.) 

N. B. exoellens (excellent).* Pitchers larger and more richly 
coloured than in the type, being of a mottled bronzy-green, 
with a rich, deep bronze-purple margin. 1890. A capital 
plant for basket culture. (J. H. ser. iii., xxi., p. 161, t 21.) 

N. B. prolftfloa (prolific). 1. narrower than in the type. 
Pitchers smaller, but very freely produced, mottled dull 
green, with a margin of orange-russet. 1890. 


N. compacta (compact).* Pitchers produced in abundance, 
about 5in. long and 8in. in circumference, reddish-purple, 
sometimes shaded with violet, splashed and marbled with 
creamy-white, the margins and mouth creamy-white ; lid 
spotted. 1881. A distinct plant, of compact habit. 

N. Cnrtisil (Curtis’). 1. sub-coriaceous, glabrous above, sparsely 
glandulose beneath, 8in. long. Pitchers about Sin. long, dull 
green, thickly mottled with purple, ascending, the throat 
shining; lid cordate-ovate, acute, about the size of the mouth 
of the pitcher, prettily marbled with purple on a pale ground. 
Borneo, 1887. (B. M. 7138 ; G. C. 1887, ii., p. 689.) 


N. C. superba (superb).* Pitchers much darker than in the 
typical plant, and having a broad, purplish rim. 1889. 

N. oylindrlca (cylindrical). 1. spreading, broadly oblanceolate- 
oblong, 8in. to 12in. long, narrowed into a winged petiole. 
Pitchers 6in. to 8in. long. lin. to liin. in diameter, pale green, 
with a few scattered, crimson spots and markings, cylindrical, 
slightly inflated below the middle; mouth frilled; lid oval, 
with a depressed mid-nerve, horizontal or slightly fornicate 
over the aperture. 1887. A hybrid between X. Veitchii and 
X. hirsute glabrescens. (G. C. 1887, ii., p. 521, f. 133.) 

N. Dicksoniana (Dickson’s).* Pitchers beautifully coloured, 
with a broad, rosy rim. 1888. A fine hybrid between 
X. Veitchii ana X. Rajflesiana, intermediate in form between 
the two parents, and of robust growth. (G. C. 1888, ▼., pp. 
541-3, f. 78.) 

N. excelsior (advanced). Pitchers 9in. -deep, richly mottled 
with purple-red and chocolate-brown on a light green ground, 
oblong, rounded at base. 1883. A hybrid between X. Rafflesiana 
and X. Hookeriana. 


N. Findlavana (Findlay’s). Pitchers pale green, mottled with 
reddish-crimson, medium-sized, produced in profusion. 1886. 
Garden hybrid. 

N. formosa (beautiful).* A garden hybrid between X. chelsoni 
and X. distillatoria. 


N. Harryana (Harry Veitch’s). A hybrid between X. viUosa 
and X. Xdwardsiana. 


N. Henryana (Henry Williams’). Pitchers about 7in. long, 
reddish purple, variegated with green ; throat light green, with 
violet spots; mouth crimson, shaded with violet; lip round, 
suffused with rosy-lake. A hybrid between X. Hookeriana and 
X. Sedcni. (I. Ii. ser. v. 15.) 
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Nepenthes — continued. 

N. Hlbberdll (Hibberd’s). Pitchers blood-red, spotted with 
pale yellowish-green, green inside; lid green outside, in- 
distinctly marked with dull red on the inside. 1883. Garden 
hybrid. 

N. mixta (mixed). Pitchers about Sin. long, with a fringed 
wing, cylindric-oblong. pale cream-colour, flushed with green 
and blotched with red as in If. Northiana, ribbed round the 
mouth with deep crimson. 1893. A hybrid between N. Northiana 
and N. CwrUtmi it was at first called If. NorthisiL (G. C. 
1883, xUl, pp. 44-7, t 9.) 

N. m. tannines (blood-coloured). A variety having the 
pitchers coloured dark reddish-brown. 1894. 

N. nlgro-pnrpnrea (dark purple). 1. leathery, glabrescent, 
acute at both ends. Pitchers dull purplish-brown, marked only 
by a few scattered, paler spots, pouch- or bag-shaped, 6in. 
long, 24 in. in diameter, with a few stellate hairs ; wings rather 
broad, fringed with teeth; mouth obliquely ovate, bordered 
by a rim of purple* or whitish ribs; lid purple, mottled on 
the lower surface, ovate-oblong. Borneo, 1882. Probably of 
specific rank. (G. G. n a, xviii., p. 425.) 

N. Obrtenlana (O'Brien's). Pitcher* long and narrow, the 
basal part green and slightly ventricose, the upper half 
cylindrical and reddish, the mduth having a green rim. Borneo, 
1890. a H. 1890, p. 109, t. 116.) 

N. Psrsdiice (Paradise Nurseries). Pitchers rich crimson, 
marked with pale green, very much narrowed in the centre, 
4in. to Sin. long, 2in. to 24 m. broad at the widest part, the 
edge of the throat and the inside of the lid green, the outside 
of the lid marked reddish. 1883. Garden hybrid. 

N. FervllM (Perville’s). 1. short, shining green, oblanceolate. 
Pitchers dull crimson. 2in. long. Seychelles, 1896. In a wild 
state, this plant produces leaves 1ft. long and pitchers 8in. 
long. 

N. rafMcens (reddish). 1. lft. long, 2lin. broad, acute. 
Pitchers green, flushed with red, cylindnc, 74 in. long. 2in. 
broad ; lid oblong, spurred. Stem cyhndric, reddish. 1888. A 
garden hybrid between N. CourtH and N. distiUatoria. (G. C. 
1888, iv., p. 669, f. 95.) 

N. aangninea (blood-red). A synonym of N. Vcitchii. 

N. Stenophylla (narrow-leaved). 1. narrow. Pitchers 6in. to 
7in. long, Uin. broad, green, with numerous longitudinal, dark 
reddish-purple spots ; rim narrow ; lid small. Borneo, 1890. 
Allied to N. Curtisii. (G. C. 1892, xi., p. 401.) 

N. Tiveyi (Tivey's). Pitchers light green, streaked and 
blotched with bright brown ; rim broad, bright reddish-brown, 
convex. 1897. A garden hybrid between If. Veitchii and 
If. Curtisii superba. (G. 0. 1897, xi L, pp. 200-1, f. 59, 60.) 

N. ventriooaa (swollen).* 1. narrow, glabrous. Pitchers green, 
with a red rim, wingless, constricted in the middle. 6in. long. 
Philippine Islands, 1898. A distinct and striking plant, allied 
to N. Burled. (G. C. 1898, xxiii., p. 380, f. 143.) 

N. Vleillardli (Vieillard’s). 1. sessile, thick, lanceolate, 
slightly pubescent below. Pitchers oblong-ovoia, ventricose, 
8Ul long, hairy, with the sides winged and denticulate. 
Tendrils silky- white or ferruginous. Stem robust, obtusely 
trigonal, glabrous, slightly hairy at apex. New Caledonia, 1876. 

N. Wlttel (Witte’s). A garden hybrid of which If. Curtisii 
is one of the parents, the other not being recorded. 1897. 

N. zoylanlca (Cingalese). A synonym of AT. distiUatoria. 

N22PETA. To the species described on p. 439, 

Vol. II., the following should be added : 

N. maorantha (large-flowered). Jl. blue, showy, three to seven 
in shortly-pedunculate cymes; corolla Uin. to Uin. long; 
raceme elongated, lax. Bummer. 1. shortly petiolate, ovate- 
lanceolate, 2in. to 4in. long, serrate-crenate. Stems 2ft. to 3ft. 
high, erect, branched. Siberia. Perennial. Syn. Dracocephalum 
sitriricum (B. M. 2185). 

N. Meyerl (Meyer’s). A synonym of N. miorantha. 

N. miorantha (small-flowered). Jl. of a clear azure-blue, rather 
small ; corolla hairy, with exserted tube ; cymes opposite, 
many-flowered, forming a panicled raceme. Summer. 1. petio- 
late, ovate, obtuse, crenate, rounded or sub-cordate at base. 
Stems erect, 6in. to lit. or more in height, simple or branched 
below. Orient. A pubescent annual. Syn. N. Meyeri. 

N. sploata (spicate). Jl. pale blue ; spike oblong or cylindrical. 
September, t. petiolate, ovate- or triangular-cordate, Uin. to 
4in. long, coarsely crenate or serrated. Steins lft. to 3ft. high, 
with often spreading branches. Western Himalaya, 1878. 
Perennial. (B. M. 6405, a starved form.) 

NEFHELAPK7I.I.UM. Syn. Cytheris. To the 

species described on p. 439, Vol. II., the following should 

be added : 

N. orlstatnm (crested). Jl. *in. wide ; sepals and petals green, 
with purple lines ; lip white in front ; scape lOin. long, few- 
flowered. 1. cordate-ovate, 2in. long. Hong Kong, 1896. 

NEFHEXalUM includes Scytalia. 


NEPHNODIUM. Buckler Ferns. Including Pocky - 
deris, Phlebigonium, Podopeltis, Proferea, and Pycnoptens. 

This genus inoludes many species remarkable for their 
decorative qualities, and others unequalled for their 
hardiness and power of endurance. Plants of all 
dimensions are found amongst Nephrodiums, from the 
tiny-growing N. pedatum and N. sanctum, with fronds 
only a few inohes long, to the majestic N. villosum or 
the beautiful and massive N. Boryanum . both of which 
produce very handsome fronds from 4ft. to (fft. and even 
frequently 8ft. in length. Whatever their size, however, 
Nephrodiums are all of easy culture, a property whioh 
market growers have not been slow in appreciating. 
Even the commonest of all, N. molle. which for years 
was considered no better than a weed, has sprung into 
commercial popularity. When specimens of this species 
are planted out on the rockery, where all Nephrodiums 
seem to thrive, they soon become objects of great beauty ; 
but, whether grown in that way or as pot plants, they 
require a richer soil than most other Ferns. 

All the Nephrodiums thrive in a mixture of loam and 
peat, which, for the most robnqt kinds, should be in 
about equal proportions, with a small part of cow -manure 
previously aried and well mixed together, and an 
additional sprinkling of silver-sand; for the smaller and 
consequently slower-growing species, less loam and more 
sand should be used. 

Most Nephrodiums, especially the strong -growing kinds, 
are quite indifferent as to shading ; a little sunshine acts 
as a strengthening agent, making their foliage much 
more lasting during the winter months than could other- 
wise possitdy be the case. They all require a good 
supply of water at the .oots all the year round, but 
principally during the growing season. Although they do 
not actually suffer from occasional waterings overhead, it 
is very doubtful if they derive any benefit therefrom : the 
foliage of many kinds, being of a soft texture, soon gets 
spotted and loses its beauty if allowed to remain in a 
wet condition for any length of time. In any case, the 
plants must not be kept close ; confinement in the case 
of Nephrodiums means not only an invasion of Thrips, 
their greatest enemy; but also that brownness of mature 
fronds which often puzzles the amateur grower. The 
only way to avoid such unhealthy appearances is to grow 
the plants in well -ventilated houses, where moisture 
oannot condense on their foliage. 

Nephrodiums are easily and rapidly propagated by 
means of their spores, which are abundantly produced 
and germinate very freely ; the species provided with 
creeping rhizomes may also be increased by the division 
of these organs, which operation is most successfully 
performed during the months of March and April. 

Considered as a purely British species, the beautiful 
N. exist a turn is one of our rarest plants. Owing to its 
native places being boggy situations, it is, however, 
somewhat difficult to grow successfully for any length of 
time. As an outdoor Fern, if planted in peaty soil near 
the water, it will flourish as well as in its native 
habitat ; but in less favourable situations it will become 
weaker every year, until it finally, in two or three 
years, dies. 

N. decompontum is of comparatively easy oulture, and 
is altogether a most desirable plant. It is usually of 
medium growth, exceedingly useful for table -decoration, 
and also for forming an edging in the rockery in front 
of taller kinds, as it is of a neat and compact habit. 
N. d. glabellum is well adapted for pot culture, or for 
planting in nooks in the rookery where there is but little 
soil or space at disposal. It is also a capital plant 
for Fern-cases, as generally seen in dwelling-rooms, 
where it grows luxuriantly, its tender, soft green colour 
forming a striking contrast with plants of a darker hue. 
The beauty of this variety is readily destroyed by watering 
or syringing overhead, which causes the fronds, young or 
old, to assume a brownish, sickly appearance. 

N. erythrosorum is a highly decorative species, in many 
respects distinct, and deserves to be cultivated on a large 
scale. It has proved perfectly hardy even in London, 
having stood, without any protection whatever, the 
test of our hardest winters ; but under such treatment 
it beoomes deciduous. When treated as a cool indoor 
subject, its magnificent fronds, of a beautiful bronzy hue 
in a young state, but turning with age to a dark shining 
green, remain on the plant all the year round, and make 
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it a very useful speeies for winter decoration. The 
whole plant is rendered exceedingly attractive by the 
bright red indnsia, which contrast pleasantly with the 
dark glossy green of the upper surface of the frond. It 
is easily propagated from spores. 

N. Filtx-mag, when planted in naturally sheltered 
places, becomes almost an evergreen species, most useful 
for ornamenting the rockery and shrubbery. Like many 
other Ferns, !t looks much handsomer when planted out, 
especially if disposed upon an irregular surface, in 
clumps of six or eight strong plants each, with a few 
pieces of stone or rock, which greatly add to their 

appearance, laid in between and among them. The male 
Fern is not, however, in any way fastidious, and will 
grow luxuriantly either in pots or planted out, in almost 
any soil, provided that during its growing season it 

receive a good supply of water at the roots ; but it 

prefers a light and sandy loam to a stiff clay, and 

although it will bear exposure to the sun, yet it flourishes 
much better in a shady situation. It is readily propa- 
gated from spores, v^hioh are usually ripe about 
Midsummer ; and also from division of the crowns, which 
is a much slower process. 

y. his p id u in is particularly adapted for growing in a 
Fern-case in the awelling-room, where, in the company 
of Todeas and other Filmy Ferns, it will be found to 
thrive admirably ; indeed, it is a plant rather difficult to 
manage in the open house, unless a close and shady 
corner can be devoted to it. Either as a pot plant or 
planted out it forms a beautiful and interesting object. 

N. molle is a most accommodating plant, succeeding 
under either stove or greenhouse treatment. It does well 
either grown in a pot or planted out in the rockery, 
where it forms a capital background, showing off to 
advantage other and choicer Ferns, and in which position 
it soon multiplies, as it is readily propagated from 
spores. Several varieties of N. molle have been produced 
under cultivation, the most distinct being N. m. corym- 
biferum. On account of its curious form, its rapid 
growth, and its pleasing green colour, this variety 
has taken a leading place among the Ferns specially 
grown for decoration. When subjected to cool or inter- 
mediate treatment it is never, to our knowledge, attacked 
by any insect ; it is only when grown in too warm a 
house that the plant is seen covered with Mealy Bug, 
which pest is only eradicated with great difficulty, as 
the texture of the fronds is very soft, and they do not 
bear fumigating or dipping in any insecticide. 

N. montannm is most effective when planted in masses 
on the rockery ; but it is one of the few species which 
do not take to transplanting very kindly, although, with 
a little care, it may successfully be removed. It also 
makes a handsomo specimen when grown in a pot. In 
either case thorough drainage is necessary, and the soil 
best suited to its cultivation is a compost of four parts 
of fibry peat and one part each of leaf -mould and sandy 
loam, with a free admixture of silver-sand. 

Though generally considered as an evergreen green- 
house species, N. Sieboldii is sufficiently hardy to 
withstand the severity of an English climate, as it is 
reported by Lowe to nave survivod the winter of 1854-55 
in the open air, while it also withstood the rigours of 
the winter of 1889-90 unprotected, in the neighbourhood 
of London. 

N. spinulosum is well adapted for the moist parts of 
the Fernery or the shady parts of the shrubbery, where, 
through its bold, free habit, it is rendered very distinct 
and decorative. The plant will bear a moderate degree 
of exposnro, though it prefers shade ; but, whichever 
situation it may occupy, a good supply of water at its 
roots is necessary all the year round. 

To the speeies and varieties described on pp. 440-4, 
Vol. II., the following should be added : 

N. affine (related). A synonym of AT. Filix-mas. 

N. atratum (dark). A synonym of A*, hirtiprs. 

N. at ro Virens (dark green). A synonym of A', dccomjiositum. 
N. Blame! (Blume’s). A synonym of A r . intermedium. 

N. bomeense (Bornean), rhiz. wide-creeping, densely scaly. 
sti. firm, erect, naked, 6in. long. Jrotuis lanceolate, 1ft. to 
l£ft. long, 4in. to 6in. broad: pinnte 2in. to 3in. long, about 
lin. broad, cut to a broadly-winged rachis into narrow-oblong, 
notched lobes, tori midway between the midrib and the edge; 
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involucre persistent. Borneo. See Fig. 583. Syn. Lastrea 
bomeensis. 



Fig. 583. Part of Frond of Nephrodium borneense. 


N. Boryannm (Bory’s). sti. 2ft. to 3ft. long, stramineous or 
browmish, scaly, fronds 6ft. to 8ft. long, 2ft. to 3ft. broad; 
lower pinna; 1ft. to l£ft. long, 6in. broad j pinnules lanceolate, 
3in. to 4in. long, cut to a wmged rachis into blunt, spreading, 
more or less toothed lobes tw o to three lines broad ; rachises 
and under-side naked, sori in rows near the midrib. 
Himalayas, Ac. Greenhouse. Syns. A\ di visum, Lastrea 

Borya na. 

N. Brunonianom (Brown’s), sti. tufted, black, 4in. to 6in. 
long, densely dark brown scaly, fronds 1ft. to lift, long, 
seldom more than 4in. broad ; pinnae close, unequal, oblong- 
lanceolate, blunt, cut half-way to the rachis into sharply- 
toothed, blunt lobes. sori abundant, midway between the 
edge and the midrib. Himalayas (at 12,000ft.X Greenhouse. 
SYN. Lastrea Brunoniana. 

N. caloaratnm (spurred), sti. densely tufted, stramineous, 
villous above. fronds 1ft. long, 3in. to 6in. broad ; pinna 1 
spreading, 2in. to 4in. long, gin. to jin. broad, cut dowm two- 
tnirds or more to the rachis into oblique, sub-falcate, linear- 
oblong, acute or blunt lobes ; rachis villous, sori medial ; 
involucre glabrous, persistent. India. A well-marked plant. 
SYN. Lastrea calcarata. 

N. OOP am (hoarv). sti. densely tufted, 6in. to 8in. long, 
slender, finely villous, fronds 8in. to 12in. long, 3in. to 4in. 
broad ; central pinnse 2in. long, £in. broad, gradually narrowed 
from base to point, cut nearly to the rachis into close, 
slightly crenate lobes iin. broad; lower pinme distant and 
dwindling down gradually, sori sub-marginal ; involucre thin, 
fugacious. Himalayas. 8yn. Lastrea eana. 

N. chinense (Chinese! can. decumbent, sti. about 6in. long, 
slender, scaly, fronds lft. to lift, long, 6in. to 9in. broad ; 

S innse few, the lowest much the largest, 5in. to 6in. long, 
in. to 4in. broad; low r est pinnules much longer than the 
others, which are lanceolate, with distinct, oblong-deltoid, 
deeply-pinnatifld lower segments, the under-surfaee almost 
nakea. sori copious, distant from the midrib. North China 
and Japan. Greenhouse. 

N. oonfluena (cohering), fronds deltoid, lft. to lift, each 
way, tripinnatifld ; lowest pinnae the largest, deltoid, unequal- 
sided; pinnules large, lanceolate, the lowest deeply lobed; 
ribs densely hairy, sori large* disposed in one row near the 
main veins; involucre small, fugacious. Queensland. Green- 
house. SYNS. Aspidium confine ns, Sayenia confiuens. 

N. oornsenm (glittering). A synonym of Aspidium varium. 

N. oristatom (crested). This resembles AT. Filix-mas, but the 
fronds are less erect ; the pinna; less regular ; the segments 
broader, thinner, more wedge-shaped on the lower side, much 
more toothed, and the lower ones sometimes almost pinnatifld, 
the plant then forming some approach to A*, sirinulosum, from 
which it differs in the mueh narrower fronds, with the seg- 
ments much broader and much less divided, sori large, as in 
A\ Filix-mas , with a conspicuous indusium. Kurope (Britain), 
Ac. Syns. Aspidium cristatum , Lastrea cristata. 

N. O* Clintonian um (Clinton’s). A very vigorous form. 1883. 
N. O. floridannm (Florida), fronts thiVki*h, broadly lanceo- 
late, pinnate, lft. to 2ft. high : sterile ones shorter, growing in 
a crown from a thick, scaly rootstock. A vigorous form. 

N. C. nli^inosnm (marsh-loving), fronds broader than in the 
type ; pinnules smaller and more numerous, more sharply 
pointed and more deeply cut, fringed with sharp teeth at 
their extremity, sori covering the under-surface. Hardier 
than the type. Syn. Aspidium uliyinosum. 
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N. orlatatnm-marginale (hybrid). A supposed natural 
hybrid between the parents indicated by its name. 1896. 
(G. A F. 1896, p. 444, f. 58.) 

N. dentloulatnm (small toothed). sti. tufted, 1ft. or more 
in length, densely scaly at base, naked above, fronds 
triangular, coriaceous. 1ft. to 2ft. long, Bin. to 12in. broad ; 
lowest pinnae much the largest ; lowest pinnules the largest, 
lanceolate, the segments cut into spathulate lobes furnished 
with spiny teeth, sori scattered over the whole under-surface. 
Tropical America. 

N. deparloidea (Deparia-like). sti. firm, 1ft. or more in 
length, slightly scaly below, fronds oblong-lanceolate, lift, to 
2ft. long; lower pinna 4in. to 6in. long, lanceolate; pinnules 
unequal-sided, stalked, triangular, their broad, blunt, nearly 
quadrangular lobes distinctly toothed, sori terminal in the 
teeth (as in a Deparia). Southern India, Ac. Greenhouse. 
Syn. Lastrea deparioides. 

N. dilatatnm (enlarged). A form of N. spinulosum. 

N. divergens (diverging). A synonym of N. effusum. 

N. dl visum (divided). ' a synonym of N. Boryanum. 

N. effusum (spreading).* rhiz. short-creeping, woody. sti. 
2ft. or more in length, scaly below, fronds pale green, 
beautifully decompound, 4ft. long, 2ft. Droad, four or five 
times pinnatifid ; lower pinnae the longest, 1ft. to lift, long, 
often 1ft. broad; pinnules lanceolate, closely set; segments 
lanceolate, uneaual-sided, the lower ones cut to the midrib 
into pinnatifid lobes, tori scattered over the under-surface, 
usually devoid of involucre. Mexico, Ac. 8yns. Polypodium 
divergens , P. effusum. 

N. elongatum (elongated). A variety of A T . FUiz-mas. 

N. erythrosorum prolifloum (prolific), fronds rigid, deltoid, 
bipinnate, deep green, gemmiparous in the axils of the 
segments and on the margins ; pinna rather distant, obliquely 
ovate-lanceolate, the posterior side most developed; pinnules 
unequal, but usually linear, acute, and somewhat falcate. 
sori numerous, large, reniform, distributed over the whole 
back of the frond, covered by prominent indusia. Japan, 1883 
An interesting variety. 



Fio. 584. Frond op Nepiirodium Filix-mas ramosissimum. 

N. Fllix-mas. The following are well-marked forms: athyrioidcs, 
Bamesii, Borreri, dent at um, elongatum , Find ley anuw, folioxum, 
Jugramii, interrupta , Jervisii , Loweice , magnijica, Mapplebeckii , 
multi-cristatnm, jrropingnum, ramo-crixtatum, ramosixximum 
(see Fig. 584), ramosum, ramulosissimum, Scottii, Willisonii, 

Winstanl/i/i. 

N. glabellum (sraoot hish). A form of A\ dectnn posit um. 

N. Grlsobaohii (Grisebach’s). This gigantic, stove species is 
allied to N. sctigerum, differing principally in its larger size 
and in its stipes being densely clothed at base with scales 
fully lin. long, which leave distinct tubercles when they fall. 
Cuba. 

N. hirtipe*. SYN. Aspidium atratum. 

N. Hopeannm (Lieut. Hope's), sti. lin. to liin. long, grey, 
glossy, naked, fronds oblong-lanceolate, 1ft. long, 6in. to 7 in. 
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broad, bipinnatifld; pinna distant, sessile, caudate, the lower 
ones 3in. to 4in. long, &in. to Jin. broad, cut down to a narrow 
wing into ligulate-falcate, entire lobes Ain. broad ; tip of frond 
like one of the pinna; ; rachis grey, slightly pubescent, sori 
crowded close to the midrib ; involucre firm, persistent. Poly- 
nesia, 1883. SYN. Lastrea Uopeana. 

N. ineisum (cut), sti. tufted, 2in. to 4in. long, scaly below. 
fronds narrow-oblong, 1ft. or more in length, Jin. to liin. 
broad, coriaceous, finely hairy below, gradually narrowed 
tow’ards the base, with triangular or lanceolate lobes often 
not reaching more than one-third the way to the rachis. 
sori nearly marginal ; involucre very fugacious. West Indies 
and Colombia. 

N. irregulare (irregular). A synonym of A\ latifolium. 

N. javanloum (Java). A synonym of Didymochloena polycarpa. 

N. Jenmanl (Jenman’s). sti. stout, scaly, erect, fronds bi- 
pinnate, about 2ft. long and 9in. to 12in. broad, densely 
pellucid-dotted. Jamaica, 1887. Syn. Ijastrea Jenmani. 

N. latifollnm (broad-leaved), sti. ebeneous, 1ft. or more in 

• length, fronds 2ft. to 3ft. long, lin. to liin. broad, deeply 
pinnatifid at apex ; pinna three to five on each side, the lowest 
(much the largest) 8in. to 12in. long, 6in. to 8in. broad, soft, 
greyish, sori disposed iu rows, principally close to the main 
veins. Polynesia. SYNS. AT. irregular «, Sagenia irregularis. 

N. Lawrenoeannm (Lawrence’s), can. 3in. to 4in. high. sti. (os 
well as the rachis and costa beneath) blackish, fronds 2ft. or 
more in length, gracefully arching, ovate, pinnate below, 
pinnatifid above; pinna falcate, pinnatifid, the lower ones 
about lift. long. Madagascar, 188L SYN. Sagenia Laurrenceana. 

N. lepidum (pretty sti. green, setose on the margins of the 
groove down the face, fronds ovate, acuminate ; pinna 
alternate, very shortly stalked, lanceolate, acuminate, pin- 
natifid, the central ones longest, glabrous, with hairy midribs 
and setose margins, sori placed near the midribs on each 
side, with inflated, roundish-reniform, lead-coloured, hairy 
indusia. 1886. An elegant Fern. SYN. Lastrea lepida. 

N. luoldum (clear), rhiz. short-creeping, with a few small, 
brown basal scales, sti. contiguous, lin. to 3in. long, fronds 
oblong-lanceolate, bipinnatifld, glabrous, 1ft. to lift, long, 5in. 
to 6in. broad; pinna twelve to twenty pairs, sessile, linear, 
pinnatifid. sori apical on the veins. Madagascar, 1877. Habit 
of N. sophoroides. 

N. maorophyllnm (large- from led).* sti. tufted, dull brownish, 
lft. to 2ft. long, scaly below, fronds composed of a large ter- 
minal pinna (often forked at base) ami from four to eight 
lanceolate ones on each side, entire or slightly lobed, the 
lowest pair distinctly forked at base, sori reniform. in two 
rows between each primary vein, and usually situated on the 
middle of a veinlet. West Indies, Ac. Syns. Aspidium 
macrophyllum, Sagenia macrophylla. There is a garden variety 
ealvatum. 

N. mamUl oa nm (nippled). This species closely resembles 
AT. decurrens ; but the pinna are undivided, and the sori are 
so deeply immersed as to make the upper surface appear as 
if covered with minute nipples. Moluccas, 1886. Syn. Sagenia 
mamillosa (I. H. 1886, 598). 

N. marginal!. Syn. Asjndium marginale. In the variety 
elegans most of the pinnules are twice or thrice as long as in 
the type, and all are pinnatifid. 

N. Maximowlozil (Maximowiez’s). sti. light brown, glossy, 
scaly, 6in. to 8in. long, fronds smooth, deltoid, qu&dripinnatifid, 
about lft. each way ; lowest pinna the largest, long-stalked, 
produced on the lower side ; their lowest pinnules and segments 
deltoid, stalked, cuneate at base ; the ultimate lobes unequal- 
sided, toothed. sori small, just below the final notches; 
involucre persistent. Japan. Greenhouse. Syn. Ixislrea 
Maximowiczii. 

N. molle. Several varieties of this species have been produced, 
including polydactylon , violascens, and Sangwclli , which last is 
of free growth, very ornamental for pots or for the rockery. 
1884. 

N. mowbrnniw Barn call (Barnes'), fromts much narrower 
than in the type. A pretty variety. 

N. m« ooronans (crowned). A finely crested variety : the 
apex of the frond is developed into a large, crisped tuft, and 
the apices of the pinna have smaller, roundish, crisped ones. 
1882. 

N. nevadense (Nevada). Sierra Shield Fern. rhiz. creeping, 
slightly scaly, fronds pale green, liin. to 3in. long, in- 
cluding the short stipes; divisions of the pinna* in the 
fertile fronds generally folded together early in the day. 
opening in the afternoon, sori close to the margins, covered 
with a minute, hairy indusium. Sierra Nevada, Ac. Green- 
house. 

N. opacum (opaque). This hardy garden plant has the 
appearance of a tnick-leaved, dull form of A’, erythrosonun , 
and is said to be Japanese ; its fronds, however, never show 
the beautiful tints of the species named. It is rarely affected 
by gas, smoke, or fog. Syn. Lastrea oj>aca. 

N. Oreopteri* (Mountain Fern). A synonym of A. montanum. 
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N. Paiisbll (Parish’s). sti. slender, naked, 6in. to 9in. long. 
frond s deltoid, 6in. to 8ln. each way ; lower piniue mnch the 
largest; pinnules oblong-lanceolate, liin. to 2in. long, cut 
nearly to the rachis into close, crenate lobes of a parchment- 
like texture, sort in rows not far from the midrib. Moulmein. 
See Fig. 585. SYN. LaHrea Parishii. 

N. polarmorpbnm (of many forms), rhiz. creeping. Hi. 
brownish, naked, lit. or more in length, fronds 2ft. to 4ft 
long, 1ft. to lift, broad, impari-pinnate ; piniue five to thirteen, 
oblong, variously forked, especially the lower ones, coriaceous. 
sori small, abundant, scattered on the connected veinlets. 
Ceylon, Himalayas, Ac. Syn. Sagenia polymorpha. 

N. proliflonm (prolific). A form of N. erythrosorum. 

N. pnnotUobum (dotted-lobed). A synonym of Dxcksonia 
punctiloba. 

N. reoedena (receding). Hi. erect, 1ft long, woolly-scaly. 
fronds lift, to 2ft. long, 1ft. or more broad, deltoid; lower 
piniue 6in. to 12in. long, 3in. to 6in. broad, their pinnules 
often 6in. long, 2in. broad, and divided into distinct, one- 
sided. lanceolate segments, and close, slightly-toothed lobes, 
smooth above, woolly beneath, tori six to eight round the 
edges of the larger lobes. Ceylon, Neilgherries. Syn. Lastrea 
reeedens. 

N. reourvnm (recurred). A synonym of N. cemulum. 

N. remotnm (distant). A variety of N. spinulosum. 

N. Rlohardai multifida (much-cleft).* A fine, free-growing, 
crested variety, useful for decorative purposes, and producing 
itself true from spores. 

N. Rodlgaalannm (Rodigas'). * fronds spreading, lanceolate, 
3ft. to 4ft. long; pinna sessile, linear-lanceolate, pixmatifid. 
Samoa, 1882. A handsome species. (I. H. 1882, t. 442.) 

N. seabroaum (rough), sti. slender, lift, to 2ft. long, 
clothed with straw-coloured scales, fronds Uft. to 2ft. 
long, 1ft. to lift, broad; pinna 6in. to 9in. long, 3tn. to 
Sin. broad ; pinnules of the lower side the largest, with 
lanceolate segments cut nearly to the rachis into toothed, 
ligulate lobes of a soft texture, sori small, usually one at 
the base of each lobe. Neilgherries. Greenhouse. Syns. 

Lastrea, scabrosa, Polypodium mgrocarpum. 

N. 8erra (a saw), rhiz. wide-creeping. Hi. firm, glossy, 1ft. 
or more in length, fronds slender, 2ft. to 3ft. long. 1ft. or 
more in breadth, broadly lanceolate: pinna spreading, 6in. 
to din. long, seldom Ain. broad, cut down about half-way to 
the midrib into sickle-shaped, acute lobes, coriaceous, pale 
green, sori in two rows a little apart from the midrib ; indusia 
hairy. Cuba, Mexico, Ac. 

N. setigernm (bristle-bearing), rhiz. creeping, sti. 1ft. to 
2ft. long, fronds 1ft. to 3ft. long; lowest pinna largest, 
8in. to 12in. long, 4in. to 6in. broad ; pinnules narrow- 
lanceolate, cut down to the rachis into close, deeply-cleft, 
pale green lobes of a soft texture, sori small, eight to 
twelve to a lobe. China, India, Ac. Greenhouse. Syns. 
N. tenericaule, Lastrea setigera. In the variety eristatum 
the fronds are more or less crested. 
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N. setoram (bristly), sti. tufted, 4in. to 6in. long, densely 
light brown-scaly, fronds lit. to Uft long, 6in. to 9tn. broad ; 
lowest pinna the largest; pinnules usually lanceolate, cut 
down to the midrib Into long, narrow segments of a soft 
texture, sori in a line close to the midrib. Java. A 
distinct species. Syns. Aspidivm sHosum, LaHrea setosa. 

N. Slebeldli variegata. A variegated form of the well-known 
type. 

N. aimnlatnm (simulating! This species much resembles 
N. Thelypteris , but differs in its longer stipes, introrse lower 
pinna, larger sori, and less convolute margins. 1885. Syn. 
Aspidium simulatum (G. A F. 1896, p. 484, f. 69). 

N. Sloanel (Sloane’s). rhiz. stout, wide-creeping, fronds 
larger (3ft. to 4ft. long) and with narrower and more sharply- 
pointed lobes than in N. patens, which this stove species 
otherwise resembles. Tropical America. Syn. LaHrea SCoansi. 



Fig. 586. Nephuodium spa&sum gracile. 


N. sp&rsum graoile (slender).* sti. short, slender, con- 
spicuously scaly, fronds lanceolate, bipinnatifid, 3in. to 4in. 
long. A pretty variety. See Fig. 586. 

N. spinnloanm Boottll (BootfsX fronds deep green, slightly 
scaly beneath, disposed in a circle or crown fully 3ft. high 
including the chaffy, rusty-scaly stipes: pinna lanceolate, 
distant; lowest pinnules Ain. long, Ain. broad, cut one-third 
to half the way to the rachis. North America, Ac. 

N. a. dilatation. The following are fairly distinct sub- 
varieties : anomalum, collinum , compactum, crispum , eristatum, 
dentigerum , gracile, grandioeps, Uowardix, nanwn, ramosum , 
spectabilis, tanaoetifolxum. 

N. a. Intermedium (intermediate), fronds broader than in 
the type (often 22in. long and 9m. broad) and more finely 
cut ; pinna more spreading, the lowest nearly 3in. apart. 
North America. 

N. Standlshli (Standish's). This is a trade name for a beautiful 
Fern known correctly as Aspidium laserpitiifolium. 

N. subtrlphyllum (almost three-fronded). rhiz. creeping, sti. 
brownish, 1ft. or more in length, fronds 1ft. to l^ft long, 8in. 
to 12in. broad, sub-deltoid, having a large, deeply-cleft terminal 
pinna, with lanceolate lobes, and one or two on each side. 
sori large, scattered on the connected veinlets. China. Ceylon, 
Ac. Syns. Aspidium subtriphyllum , Sagenia subtriphylla. 

N. tenericaule (slender-stemmed). Synonymous with 
N. setigerum. 

N. terminal!* (terminating). A synonym of N. pteroides. 

N. Thwaiteall (Thwaites 1 ). This closely resembles N. depart- 
oides in general outline, but the small sori are marginal instead 
of terminal in the teeth of the lobes. Ceylon. SYN. Lastrea 
Thvoaitcsii. 

N. undulatum (wavy).* sti. tufted, 6in. to 12in. long, scaly 
at base, glossy upwards, fronds 1ft. or more in length, 
broadly triangular-ovate; main rachis distinctly xigzag in 
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N ephrodium — continued. 

outline ; pinnao deflexed, then curved upwards, overlapping ; 
lowest pair usually the largest (4in. to 6in. long); pinnules 
nearly triangular, cut into broadly ovate segments, sori large, 
disposed near the midrib. Ceylon, Ac. A distinct and elegant 
species. Syn. Lastrea undulata. 

N. varium (variable). A garden name for AtpUUum varium. 

N. velutinum (velvety), sti. 1ft. or more in length, bright 
brown, villous upwards, scaly at base, frond* lit. to lift, 
long, nearly as broad, deltoid ; lower pinnae much the largest, 
deltoid ; lowest pinnules the largest, cut to the rachis belo\v 
into pinnatifid, oblong lobes ; rachises densely villous ; both 
surfaces pubescent, sori small, copious; involucre glandular- 
ciliated. New Zealand. Greenhouse. SYN. Lastrea velutina. 

N. Trimeni and N. variolosum (SYN. Aspidium variolomm) are 
gTown in botanical establishments. 

NEPHROLEPIS. Ladder Fern. Although not a 
large genus, this contains some of the most valuable 
Ferns adapted for planting on rockwork, a position in 
which they soon form ornamental masses of a striking 
and attractive character. All Nephrolepises are most 
tenacious of life, and when it so happens that, through 
want of moisture at the roots, their leaflets drop off, 
the plants soon recover ; for, after a few weeks of 
attentive nursing, another crop of fresh foliage usually 
takes the place of the fronds previously destroyed. The 
fronds, which in some kinds attain 4ft. in length, are in 
most, if not in all, cases produced from crowns (imposed 
at various intervals on long, thin, rapid-growing rhizomes 
of a wiry nature. This is a feature peculiar to the plants 
contained in this genus, and by which means most of 
them are rapidly increased, especially the reputed barren 
forms, such as N. Duffii, N. rufescens tripin nati fid a, and 
the fortile but very variable N. davallxoides furcans , 
which, when propagated from spores, produces plants 
showing their crested character in a more or less 
marked degree. Where it is desired that these should be 
increased, they should be planted in a shallow bed of 
coarsely -broken peat, chopped sphagnum, and silver- 
sand, in about equal parts : in this the rhizomes can 
freely run and produce young plants, which may be 
safely severed from the parent when they have developed 
three or four fronds. Besides the usual rhizomes already 
alluded to, a few species, such as N. Bausei , N. cord i 'folia 
( tuberosa ), N. philippinensis , N. pluma , and N. undulata, 
are also provided at the roots with small tubers of a 
succulent nature, which likewise produce young plants 
in a remarkably short time. In this latter section 
N. Bausei , N. pluma, and N. undulata are entirely 
deciduous, and, from want of knowledge respecting their 
habit, have often been lost during their resting season, 
when some growers keep them so dry that, long before 
the time comes when they should start into growth 
again, the tubers have ceased to live. All through the 
winter, the soil which contains them must be kept in 
a moderately moist condition, so as to prevent them 
from shrivelling up : this is an essential point as regards 
securing a healthy, strong spring growth. 

All the species of Nephrolepis are particularly well 
adapted for basket culture, being naturally of an elegant 
drooping character ; they have also a cnriouB propensity 
for taking possession of the outer surface of tne baskets 
and growing all round them, thus making perfect balls 
of gracefully pendulous foliage, which, provided the 
plants are well supplied with water at the roots all the 
year round, remain a long time in perfect condition. On 
account of the jointed nature of their leaflets, the fronds 
are of little use in a cut state, as they only last good 
for a comparatively short time. The plants are specially 
useful for covering walls and pillars, as they require but 
very little soil and can almost be kept thriving on 
moisture alone. Many of them may be propagated from 
spores, which germinate freely and make young plants 
in a short time. N. Zollingermna is best accommodated 
on a rockery in either a warm or an intermediate 
temperature. 

N. davallxoides furcans is valuable for growing in large 
baskets, in which it never fails to prove very attractive. 
Although spores are freely produced, it is best to propa- 
gate it by means of the young plants produced from 
rhizomes in the ordinary way, on account of the numerous 
and extreme variations which take place among the 
seedlings, a small percentage only of which are possessed 
of the true characters of the parent. 


N ephrolepis — con tinued. 

N. Duffii, being a totally barren plant, can only be 
propagated by division of the crowns, an operation easily 
performed at almost any time of the year, but with 
greater safety in early spring ; or by young plants 
produced from the rhizomes, which, however, are not so 
plentiful as in other species. It is ore of the best 
Ferns for pot culture, its Romewhat upright habit making 
it less suitable than other Rpecies for baskets, brackets, 
and wall -coverings. 

For indoor decoration, as well as for general use, 
N. exaltata has no equal, and being of a particularly 
accommodating nature it thrives well under other Ferns 
in places which possibly would otherwise remain bare. 
It is also well adapted for planting on a cool rockery, 
either in out-of-the-way corners or on rocks near water; 
but, wherever it is planted, care should be taken to 
give it plenty of room, so as to ensure the full develop- 
ment of its beautiful fronds. N. exaltata is a rapid grower, 
and soon forms very ornamental masses when planted 
out ; but when left alone it has a tendency to overrun 
any more delicate Ferns which may happen to be near it. 

N. pluma being thoroughly deciduous, care must be 
taken to keep its tubers, which are of a somewhat woody 
character and of a dark brown colour, in a constantly 
but moderately moist soil during the resting period, 
which corresponds with our own winter, otherwise they 
will shrivel up, and the plant will be lost. Like 
N. cord i folia and N. pluma, N. undulata produces small 
tubers, from which it can easily be propagated after 
its resting period. It is very scarce in collections, owing, 
doubtless, to its being of deciduous habit, which often 
causes it to be accidentally thrown away during its resting 
time. 


Fio. 587. Nephrolepis rufescens tripinnatifida. 

To the species and varieties described on pp. 444-6, 
Vol. II., the following should be added : 

N. Barterl (Barter's). ▲ form of N. exaltata. 

N. Bausei (Banse's).* fronds numerous, erect, more than 1ft. 
high, leafy rrom their base, and of a soft, bright green ; pinna 
bipinnatind. 1885. An ornamental Fern, of dense habit, ■nit- 
able for basket culture. Garden variety. 
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Nephrolepis— continued. 

N. oordifolia oompaota (compact).* frond* arching, l^ft. to 
2ft. long, leafy from the base ; pinnae closely disposed, oblong, 
coriaceous, lin. long, toothed, deep glossy green, with a 
darker midnerve. 1890. An elegant garden variety (distributed 
as X. cordata eompacta ), suitable for the intermediate house 
or stove. Other varieties in cultivation are Philippine nsis and 
tuherosa. 

N. davallioldea fnroans plumosa (plumed).* fronds 
repeatedly forked at their summit, ending in large tassels of 
a crested and feathery nature. 1873. A very distinct form. 

N. d* multloeps (many-headed), fronds light green, much-cleft, 
gracefully spreading. 1892. 

N. exaltata negleota (untrimmed), fronds 1ft. to 2ft. long ; 
pinnae cordate, cruciate, or triangular, distant, but much more 
securely attached to the rachis than in other kinds. This form 
is more suited for the rockery than for pots or baskets. 

N. e. plumosa (feathery). In this variety the fronds are crested. 
1890. 

Other varieties are Barteri and volubUis (the last-named of 
zigzag form). 

N. lmbrlcata (overlapping). A synonym of X. cordifolia. 

N. negleota (untrimmed). A form of X. exaltata. 

N. obtnslfolla (blunt-leaved). A synonym of X. cordifolia. 

N. pbiUppinensls (Philippine Islands).* fronds narrow, seldom 
exceeding 1ft. in length, quite erect, produced from thickly- 
tufted crowns ; midrib bright shining brown ; pinnse closely 
set, deflexed, dark green, coriaceous, auricled at base, finely 
toothed. Philippine Islands. A lovely stove or greenhouse 
species. 

N. platyotis (broad-eared). A synonym of N. acuta. 

N. reourvata (recurved). A garden synonym of X. exaltata. 

N. mfesoens (reddish). Of this ferruginous-tomentose variety 
there is a form in which the pinnae overlap one another and 
are cut down, especially on the lower side, into deep, 
lanceolate segments, which (in the specimen figured in G. C. 
1887, i., pp. 477, 481) are merely serrated, “but in a frond 
which lies before us [tripinnatifida] are again pinnatifld" 
(J. G. Baker). 1887. A free-growing, handsome Fern, either 
for pot culture or for planting out in a warm house. See 
Fig. 587, for which we are indebted to Messrs. W. and J. 
Birkenhead. 

N. nndnlata (wavy).* fronds arching, seldom exceeding lift, 
in length, narrow-lanceolate ; pinnse narrow-oblong, acute, of a 
thin papery texture, notched at the edges, of a cheerful light 
green. West Africa, 1848. A very handsome species, especially 
when in fruit. 

N. Zolllngerlana (Zollinger’s).* rhiz. freeljr produced, ex- 
tending a long way. sti. terete, woolly, green at first, turning 
brown, fronds seldom more than lift. long, of a cheerful green ; 
pinnse so deeply toothed as to appear pinnatifid. son in a 
single row half-way between the midrib and the margin; 
involucre nearly round, fugacious. Malaya. A good rockery 
species for the warm or intermediate house. 

NEPHTHYTIS. To the species described on p. 446, 

Vol. II., the following should bo added: 

N. pioturata (pictured). /. spreading, 6in. to 12in. long, 5in. 
to 9m. broad, broadly ovate-hastate, deeply cordate at base 


Fig. 588. Nephthytis picturata. 



N ephthytls — continued . 

with a rhomboid sinus, cuspidate-acuminate at apex, variegated 
with white in a pattern resembling the tips of Fern fronds 
laid between the nerves ; petioles lOin. to 12in. long, terete, 
erect, green. Congo, 1887. Stove perennial. See pig. 588, 
for which we are indebted to Mr. Wm. Bull. 


NEFTICUIbA. See Rosa— Insect*. 

NERIENE. See Spiders. 

NESINE. Flowers pale or deep red, few or many 
id an nmbel ; perianth funnel-shaped, the segments more 
or less crisped ; stamens inserted at the base of the 
segments ; peduncle usually slender. To the speoies and 
varieties described on p. 447, Vol. II., the following should 
be added : 


N. angustlfolia (narrow-leaved). A form of X. flexuosa. 

N. appendlcnlata (having an appendage), fl. in colour and 
size resembling those of X. flexuosa anqustifolia , but the 
filaments have each at the base outside a strap-shaped 
process with two or four long, apical teeth (a new type of 
structure in the genus). 1894. 

N. onrvifolia Fotbergilli (FothergiU's). fl. between crimson 
and scarlet, more numerous than in the type. The plant is 
more robust in all its parts. (A. B. R. 153, under name of 
Amaryllis Fothergilli.) 

N. slogans alba (white).* fl. white, medium-sized, ten or a 
dozen borne in an umbel on an erect scape about 6in. high 
l. bright green, 4in. long, *in. broad. 1893. A beautiful dwarf 
plant, “said to be an introduction from South Africa, and there- 
fore not likely to be a form of X. elegans, which is a hybrid of 
garden origin. It comes near X. Moorei." (J. H. xxvii., p. 349, 
f. 51.) 


N. excellens (excelling). “A garden hybrid between 
X. flexilis [1 Jlexuosa] and X. humilis. 1882. 

N. flexuosa angnstlfolia (narrow-leaved), fl. pink ; pedicels 
pubescent. 1. linear, Ain. to Ain. broad. 18d5. A very distinct 
plant. (Ref. B. 329, under name of X. pulchella angustifolia.) 

N. t, Sandersonl (Sanderson’s). This differs from the type in 
the less-crisped perianth segments, which are more united in 
a cup at the base, the stouter pedicels and peduncles, and 
the broader leaves. 1885. 


N. Fotbergilli (Fothergill’s). A variety of X. curvifolia. 

N. bnmills splendens (splendid). A variety having rosy- 
carmine flowers. 


N. Moorei (Moore’s), fl. six to nine ; perianth bright scarlet 
erect, the segments cut down to the ovary, oblanceolate’ 
crisped, Uin. lon^, nearly lin. broad ; pedicels Jin. to lin. long • 
peduncle about 8m. long. 1. produced a little after the flowers 
9in. to 12in. long, Ain. to Jin. broad, curved, slightly twisted’ 
blunt, thick and leathery, shining. 1886. ' 

N. panoratioides (Pancratium-like), fl. white, twelve to 


1891. 


N. pulcb llr (pretty). A variety of X. flexuosa. 

N. pnmlla (dwarf).* fl. of a brilliant scarlet, with a golden 
sheen, sixteen to eighteen in an umbel. 1. appearing after 
the flowers, about loin, long, channelled, glaucous, incurved 
and spreading on the ground. 1890. A beautiful species! 
somewhat similar to X. curvifolia. 

N. rosea (pink). A form of X. samiensis. 

N san&iensis oorusca insignia (remarkable). Deep rose 
with white centre. ’ 


N. s. o. pallida (pale). An orange-scarlet form. 

N. 8. profnsa (profuse), fl. bright scarlet ; segments narrower 
and more acute, less wavy, and less falcate than in the form 
venusta. Late in August. 


Ait t. u 

(B. M. 2124, under name of X. rosea.) 




Myomas. ihese in many oases quite out-distance the 
species alike as regards form and colour of flowers. 
Some excellent kinds have of recent years been pro- 
duced by Mr. Elwes, Mr. Max Leichtlin, and others. The 
more important are included in the enumeration that 
follows : 

Allf.m (samiensis and s. corusea major); Atrosanguinea 
(samiensis Plantii and flexuosa) ; Camii (curvifolia and undu- 
taia) ; Cinnabarina (Fothergilli and flexuosa) ; Countess 
Bathurst ; Elegans (Jlexuosa and rosed) ; Excellens (flexuosa 
and humilis) ; Lady Bromley ; Lady Clementina Mitford ; 
Lady Dorington ; Lady Lawrence ; Lady Llewellyn ; Lady 
Lucy Hicks Beach ; Lady Mary Shelley ; Mansblu (flexuosa 
and curvifolia Fothergilli); Meadowbankii (samiensis and 
Fothergilli ); Miss Jekyll; Miss Wilmot; Mrs. Berkeley; 
Mrs. Douglas; Mrs. Godman ; Mutabilis (humilis and 
flexuosa pulchella); Novelty. free and very late, one of the 
best; O’Brieni (pudica and Plantii); Roseo-crispa (undulata 
and 'flexuosa); Stricklandi (curvifolia and pudica) ; Tabdi- 
klora, and Tardiflora Major 
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NEBIUM. N. coccineum is synonymous with 
Wrightia coccinea. Bose Bay is a oommon name of 
N. Oleander , which is also known as N. lauriforme. 
N. grandiflorum is another name for N. odorum. 

NERVATION. The arrangement of the nerves of 
a leaf. 

NERWRES. The ramifications of the veins of 
leaves. 

NE8JBA includes Decodon. 

NESOFANAX. Included under Plerandra (which 
tee). 

NESTRONIA. A synonym of Ruckleya (which 
tee). 

NETTLE, HEDGE. See Stachys. 

NETTLE - LEAVED MULLEIN. See Ver- 
baacum Chaixil. 

NETTLE, STINGLESS. See Pilea. 
NEUROCALLIS. See AcroBtlchiini. 

NEUROLOMA. Included under Parry a (which 
tee). 

NEUSTANTHUS. A synonym of Pneraria 

(which tee). 

NEUTER. Devoid of both stamens and pistils. 

NEUWIEDIA (a commemorative name). Obd. 
Orchid-ex. A small genus (five species) of stove, terres- 
trial Orchids, allied to Selenvpedium , natives of Malacca 
and the Malayan Arohipel&go. Flowers small, nearly or 
quite sessile ; sepals ana petals equal, free, oonnivent or 
at length spreading; lip sub-spathulate, otherwise similar 
to the petals; column short; spike or raceme terminal, 
dense, simple, often elongated. Leaves long, contracted 
to the petioles. The two species introduced require 
similar treatment to the stove species of Cyprlpedlum 
(which tee). 

N. Grifflthil (Griflith'sX JL white, deflexed, ovoid, Ain. long ; 
spike shortly pedunculate, 4in. to 6in. long. September. 
1. 4in. to lOin. long, lin. to liin. broad, erect, elliptic-lanceo- 
late. A. lift. Malacca. (B. M. 7425.) 

N. Lindleyl (Ltndley*s). Jl. pale primrose-yellow, lin. long, 
decnrved, almost cylindrical, shortly pedicellate; raceme 6in. to 
12in. long, dense-flowered ; scape 1ft. high, furnished with 
lanceolate bracts tipped with brown. Midwinter. /. numerous 
towards the base of the stem, lft. to lift. long, 2in. broad, 
narrow-lanceolate, A. 3ft. to 4ft. Singapore, 1887. (B. M. 

7368, flowers much too golden.) 

NEVTU8A (named in honour of the Rev. D. B. Nevius, 
of Alabama, the discoverer of the plant). Obd. Rotacex. 
A monotypio genus. The species is a nearly or quite 
hardy, glabrous, slender shrub, with cylindric branches 
and very slender, puberulous, leafy branohlets, allied to 
Kerria. It thrives in ordinary garden soil, in sheltered 
positions, and may be propagated by cuttings. 

N. alabamensls (Alabama). JL lin. in diameter across the 
spreading stamens, in terminal, sessile, sub-paniculate 
corymbs; calyx tube green, small, the five lobes Ain. long, 
deeply toothed ; stamens white, numerous, in many series ; 
anthers yellow. May. 1. alternate, petiolate, lAin. to 3Aln. 
long, membranous, pale green, ovate or oblong-ovate, acute 
or acuminate, usually doubly serrulate, puberulous; petioles 
Ain. to Ain. long. Alabama, 1882. (B. M. 6805.) 

NEWBOULDIA PENTANDRA. A synonym of 
Oroxylum indicuxn (which tee). 

NEW ZEALAND BLUEBELL. 8ee Wahlen- 

bergla saxicola. 

NEW ZEALAND BUR. See Acsena. 

NEW ZEALAND LABURNUM. See Sophora 
tetraptera microphylla. 

NEW ZEALAND WATER-LILT. 8ee Ranun- 
culus Lyalli. 

NICXERTREE. A name applied to those species 
of Csetalpinia which were formerly classed under 
Quilandina. 

NICOTIAN A. To the species described on pp. 450-1, 
Vol. II., the following should be added : 

N. is a synonym of N. alba. 

N. BigelOVil (Bigelow’s). Jl. white, very freely produced, 
loosely racemose, opening at night ; corolla tube lAin. to 2in. 

Vol. V. 


Nicotiana — continued. 

long, the limb lin. to lAin. across. 1. oblong-lanceolate, 
sessile or nearly so; lower ones 5in. to 7in. long, the upper 
ones lAin. to 3m. long. A. lft. to 3ft. California, Ac., 1898. 
Annual. 

N. oolouoa (colossal). A synonym of N. tomentosa. 

N. macrophylla (large-leaved). A form of N. T aba cum. 

N. noctiflora albiflora (white-flowered). Jl. w*hite. 1. greyish- 
green, slightly hairy. 1898. (R. G. 1898, p. 131, f. 138.) 

N. rustlca (rustic). JL lurid yellowish or greenish, thyrsoid, 
paniculate, opening in the daytime; corolla Jin. long July 
to September. 1. ovate or the lower ones rounder and sub- 
cordate, very obtuse, often lft. long. h. lft. to 3ft. Probably 
indigenous to the Old World (naturalised in North America). 
A very viscid-pubescent annual. 

N. sylvestrls (wood-loving). Jl. white, expanded in the day- 
time ; corolla tube 3in. long, very slender, glandular-pubescent, 
the limb lAin. broad; inflorescence almost hemispherical, 
formed of sessile fascicles. August. 1. lft. or more in length, 
lyrate-obovate, semi-amplexicaul at t>ase. h. 5ft. Argentina 
(at 6000ft.), 1898. A stout, branching, glandul&r-puberulous 
herb. (B, M. 7652.) A half-hardy annual. 

N. Tabaoum macrophylla (large-leaved).* JL pale red, very 
large. 1. as much as loin, long, much undulated, ovate or 
cordate, acute. There are rose-purple and carmine-red flowered 
forms of this. 

N. tomentosa (downy). Jl. pinkish- white ; corolla tube 3in. 
to 4in. long. L 3ft. long, Win. to 22in. broad, dark shining 
green, tinted with reddish- violet when young, ovate, acute, 
attenuated at base into large, w^vy wrings on the stout 

B etides. Stem stout, simple, as much as 7ft to 10ft. high. 

razil. 1888. Greenhouse or half-hardy annual. (B. M. 7252.) 
8yn. a. oolo88ca. There is a variegated form (varxegata). 

NIEBUHRIA OBLON GIPOLIA. A synonym of 
Mama oblongifolla (which tee). 

NIEREMBERGIA. Cup Flower. N. intermedia is 
a synonym of Salpiglotsis linearis (the correct name 
of Petunia intermedia ), and N. phcenicea is identical 
with Petunia violacea. 

N. frutesoona atroviolacea (dark violet). • A handsome 
variety having dark violet flowers. A. lft. Half-hardy peren- 
nial. There is also a white form of frutescens known as White 
Queen. 

NIGELLA. N. Gfaridella is the correct name of the 
plant described on p. 452, Vol. II., as N. Nigellattrum . 

N. dftmas oena. Of this popular species there are azure-blue 
(ccelettina) and white (alba) forma 

N. hlspa nl o a . Of this species there are dark purple ( atru - 
purpurea) and white (alba) forms. 

NIGGERS. See Athalia spinarum (Vol. V.) and 
Turnip Sawfly (Vol. IV.). 

NIGHTSHADE, MALABAR. See Basella. 

NIGHTSHADE, THREE-LEAVED. See Tril- 
lium. 

NIGHT-SOIL. A very powerful manure, composed 
of human faeces and nrine, especially when taken from 
earth-closets, as all the fertilising constituents are 
saved, whioh is not the case when collected in tanks 
with large quantities of water present. Being so rich 
in plant-food, Night-soil should be applied to the soil 
in comparatively small quantities, particularly to growing 
crops, otherwise injury may follow its application. 

NIGHT TEMPERATURE. Much of the spccess 
or failure of the gardener who has hot-houses or frames 
under his charge depends on the Night Temperature 
maintained. It is an accepted fact that the temperature 
in all such structures should be lower at night than 
during the day. Plants, like animals, must have periods 
of rest to make a sturdy, healthy growth ; and if the 
Night Temperature is not allowed to fall below that of 
the day, the growth of plants, Vines, or other fruit- 
bearing trees becomes weak and thin, followed by 
ill-health. Again, high Night Temperatures indue© an 
attack of Rea Spider, Thrips, and a host of other animal 
and fungoid pests, the dry heat usually found therewith 
being specially favourable to such enemies. 

NIGRITELLA. Included nnder Habenaria (which 

see). 

NIMA. A synonym of Brucea (whioh tee). 

4 B 
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NIPH22A. Eight species are now referred to this 
mns. To those desonbed on. p. 453, Vol. II., the 
following shonld be added: 

N. (Roezl’s). fl. small, in the upper axils, on long, 

glandular-hairy, purple pedicels. I, stalked, Uin. to 24 in. long, 
ovate, obtuse, crenate, rugose, dark green. Tropical America. 
Plant dwarf, compact, covered with white or reddish hairs. 
(R. G., t. 896.) 

N. rnblda is the correct name of Phinaa rubida. 

NITRATES. See Nitrification. 

NITRIFICATION. Nitrification has an important 
bearing npon horticulture. Nitrogen in the form of 
nitrates is generally regarded as the best kind of nitro- 
genous food for plants of all descriptions. Nitrates are 
compounds of nitric acid with mineral bases, as potassium 
nitrate, sodium nitrate, calcium nitrate, and ammonium 
nitrate. Plants obtain their nitric acid Dy absorbing the 
nitrates that are already present in the soil — those that 
are carried down to the soil from the atmosphere in 
rain, dew, hoar-frost, and snow ; those that are applied 
artinoially in fertilisers ; and those that are formed in the 
soil from the nitrogen of other substances. 

As is well known, all the nitrogen that is applied to 
the soil for fertilising purposes, especially in farmyard 
and stable manures, compost heaps, in green -manuring, 
and by animal manures, is not in tne form of nitrates. 
It may be either in the form of ammonia or of more 
complex organic compounds. It is very probable, 
however, that before it is taken up by the growing 
plant the organio nitrogen is ohanged, first into tne form 
of ammonia, and then into nitric acid. 

These changes all take place through the agency of 
micro-organisms, or ferments, in the soil, and that 
particular process in which the nitrogen of the ammonia 
is ohanged into nitric acid is called Nitrification. This 
change is accomplished by the joint action of two 
separate organisms, one of .whioh changes the nitrogen 
of ammonia into nitrous acid, while the other changes 
the nitrous acid into nitric acid, the latter being the 
form in which it is assimilated by plants. 

The conditions that are reauirea for the development 
of nitrifying organisms are the presence in the soil of 
certain food-constituents — heat, moisture, oxygen, and 
some mineral base — to neutralise the nitric acid as it 
is formed. It is also necessary that the soil be slightly 
alkaline. The nitrifying organisms require oertain 
substances as food, among which phosphoric acid and 
lime are most important. It has been found that with- 
out phosphoric acid there can be no Nitrification. This 
probably is one of the reasons why phosphatio manures 
show such beneficial results when applied to oertain soils, 
as well as furnishing direct plant-food. 

The three conditions which exert a marked influence on 
Nitrification, and which in horticultural practice are 
more or less intimately associated, are heat, air, and 
moisture. The process is most rapid during warm 
weather^ in presence of sufficient air and moisture. 
Hence it is more active in summer than in winter, and 
more rapid in a conservatory or covered frame than in 
the open garden. 

Nitrification also teaches the gardener the reason why 
thorough tillage of the soil is so essential, and why 
charcoal, added to potting material 'and a sufficiency of 
drainage crocks, in pot culture, is so important and 
beneficial. The loosening and pulverising of tne soil allow 
the admission of the necessary oxygen, and regulates 
the supply of moisture. If the soil is allowed to become 
very dry, or, on the other hand, is saturated with water 
to the exclusion of air, Nitrification is retarded, and may 
be permanently stopped. In this connection it is interesting 
to note that in certain plant-cultures, especially that of 
the Chrysanthemum, if the soil is allowed to get thoroughly 
dry, the plants never afterwards seem to regain their 
former healthy vigour, nor will they produce such fine 
blossoms as if a steady and continuous growth is 
maintained. 

The final product of Nitrification is nitric acid ; but 
the nitrifying organisms cannot develop in the presence 
of a free acid ; hence the benefit of liming sour soils, 
such as water-meadows, peaty soils, or very rich ola 
garden soils. The lime corrects the sourness of the soil 
by neutralising the free acid, and then, if the other 
conditions of heat, oxygen, moisture, and food are 
favourable, Nitrification may proceed. There must be an 


Nitrification — continued. 

exoess of lime applied over and above the amount 
necessary to correct the acidity of the soil in order to 
neutralise the nitrio acid as it is formed. 

Whenever the soil is in a condition unfavourable to 
Nitrification, there is danger that not only may nitrates 
not be formed, but that there will be a loss of nitrogen 
from those nitrates which are present. This loss is aue 
to a process known as Denitrification (which see). 

NOCCJEA (named in honour of Domenico Nooca, 
Professor of Botany at Pavia at the end of the eighteenth 
oentury). Obd. Crucifer ». A genus embracing only 
two species of small, hardy. European herbs, allied 
to Iberie. Flowers white or lilao, sub -corymbose, bract - 
less ; sepals spreading ; petals entire ; scapes naked. 
Radical leaves crowded, pinnatisect. Only one of the 
species has been introduced. For culture, eee Biennials. 
N. stylosa (large-styled). Jl. pale lilac ; stamens, petals, and 

style about equal in length. 1. slightly fleshy ; lower ones 

petlolate, obovate-oblong, nearly entire ; upper ones alternate, 

lanceolate, l|in. long. h. 4in. South Europe, 1879. Biennial. 

Syn. Iberia atyloaa (R. G., t. 1029, f. 3). 

NOHD-KOHL. See Kofil-Rabi. 

NOULNA ROSTRATA. A synonym of Oeteo- 
carpns restrains (whioh see). 

NOU-ME-TANGERE. See Impatiens Noll-xne- 
tangere. 

NOUN A. See also Beaucarnea. 

NOIaTEA AFRICANA. This is the correct name 
of the plant described on p. 209, Vol. IV., as Wille- 
metla africana (which see). 

NONE-SO-PRETTT. See Sazifiraga umbrosa. 

NORDMANNIA CORDIFOLIA. A synonym of 

Traehystemon oriental!* (which see). 

NORMANDY CRESS. Another name for American 
or Land Cress (whioh see under Cresa). 

NORTENIA. A synonym of Torenla (which see). 

NOTHOCKUENA. Gold and Silver Maidenhairs. 
Some of the members of this genus require stove 
temperature all the year round, while others succeed best 
under greenhouse treatment. In that respect they are 
like Gymnogrammes and Cheilanthes, which, on account 
of either the woolly or the golden or silvery nature of 
the under-side of their foliage, they also resemble in 
general appearance. Most of the plants belonging to this 
genus are of a somewhat delicate nature, requiring more 
than usual care, especially daring the winter, to preserve 
their foliage, which, from its constitution, in many cases 
possesses the property of retaining moisture, and is there- 
fore apt to decay. An important fact to notice is that, 
from whatever part of the globe they come, all the 
Nothochlasnas are invariably found on rocks much exposed 
to the sun, but so situated that the plants get a good 
supply of moisture at the roots. The majority of the 
species are of erect or semi-erect habit, although a few are 
particularly well adapted for growing in baskets of small 
or medium dimensions, in which they display their elegant 
fronds to advantage. In any case they should not be 
kept in a close or a moist place, a somewhat airy situation 
being indispensable to all of tnem. If grown in pots, a 
mixture of good fibrous peat and small pieces of sand- 
stone in about equal proportions is all that is required ; but 
great care must be taken to ensure perfect drainage, as 
stagnant water at the roots is highly injurious. Finelv- 
siftod soil should be carefully avoided, as also should 
overhead syringings. 

NothochlaBnas are almost invariably propagated from 

r res, which in some oases germinate freely ; but many of 
species may also be increased by division of the crowns, 
whicn operation is best performed from March to May. 

Though considered somewhat difficult to manage, 
N. Imine is one of those plants which amply repay any 
extra care bestowed upon them. Whoever has had the 
good fortune of seeing it grown, as it was a few years 
ago, in the select collection of the late Mr. S. Rucker, 
where, under Mr. Pilcher’s care, it formed a most 
handsome basket — the admiration of every visitor — will 
testify to the possibility of success. It only requires 
cool, or at the most intermediate, temperature and a dry 
position, such as a hanging-basket : and when grown in 
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Nothoehlan* — continued . 

this way the beautiful silvery under-side of its fronds is 
shown off to greatest advantage. 

N. lanuginosa is well adapted for growing in the 
crevices of the cool rockery, where it should be planted 
with ver y little soil around it, and in an elevated and 
exposed situation. 

N, Marantm is seldom met with in anything like good 
condition, on account of its being usually grown in too 
much heat. It is a plant whioh snot only prefers, but 
really requires, thoroughly cold treatment. The most 
convincing proof of this may be derived from the way in 
which it is grown, with signal success, by Messrs. J. 
Backhouse and Son, of York. Nowhere else, perhaps, is 
it brought to such perfection, and yet very little trouble 
is taken with it ; all through the summer it is grown out 
in the open, and during the winter the plants are simply 
put into cold frames, where the frost often penetrates, 
and where they are protected only from excessive wet 
weather, which to this species is much more injurious 
than cold. 

N. nivea is a most useful plant where baskets of small 
dimensions are required for the warm house — it should 
be kept very near the light, and in a position where no 
syringing is likely to reach it ; while as a Fern for a 
medium-sized hanging-basket, N. trichomanoidee has few 
equals, as its abundant fronds are most elegantly pen- 
dulous. It requires to be grown in a light compost of 
either fibrous peat or leaf -mould and silver-sand. We 
find that the intermediate house is the place where it 
thrives best, and where its fronds last the longest on 
the plant, provided they are kept perfectly dry at all 
seasons. 

To the speoies, <fec., described on pp. 455-6, Vol. II., 
the following should be added : 



Fig. 589. Frond of Nothochljsna Hookkri. . 


N. aiHwta (related). sfi. tufted, glossy, nearly black, wiry, 2(n. 
to 3in. long, frond* 4in. to 5in. long, lin. broad, blpinnatifid ; 

E innaB short-stalked, triangular-oblong, Ain. long, deeply cleft 
ito close, entire lobes, coriaceous, densely mattea below 
with sulphur-coloured meal, tori brownish, marginal Mexico 
and Guatemala. Stove. Stn. Cincinalis ajjlnis. 

N. chrysophylla (golden-fronded). A synonym of N. Haven*. 
N. cretaoea (cretaceous). A synonym of N. sulphured. 

N. dealbata (whitened), sti. densely tufted, 4in. to 6in. long, 
slender, wiry, chestnut-brown, rusty-scaly, fronds 3in. to 4in. 
each way, deltoid, tripinnate ; plume distant, the lower ones 
deltoid ; lowest pinnules deltoid ; lobes oblong, obtuse ; texture 
sub-coriaceous; upper surface naked, pale green, the lower 
coated with pure white powder. Missouri. Stn. Cincinalis 
dealbata. 

N. Fendlerl (Fendler’s).* sti. densely-tufted, wiry, chestnut- 
brown, glossy, 2in. to 3in. long, fronds tripinnAte, broadly 
triangular; main and secondary rachises curiously flexuous; 
pinnae, pinnules, and ultimate segments all distinctly stalked; 
upper surface glaucous, the lower one densely white-powdery. 
North America. A very ornamental species. Stn, Cincinalis 
Fendleri. ' 


N othoohlana — continued. 

N. GilleoU (Gules'). A synonym of N. squamosa. 

N. Hookeri (Hooker’s).* rhiz. short-creeping, sti. clustered, 
reddish-brown, smooth, shining, bin. long, fronds star-shaped, 
five-pointed, about 3in. across ; terminal pinna broadly tri- 
angular, stalked, the two lateral ones h talkless ; under-surface 
copiously covered with powder varying in colour from white 
to orange. North America. This distinct species closely 
resembles Qymnogramme triangularis. See Fig. 589. SYN. 
Cincinalis Hooken. 

N. Hookeri (of Lowo). A form of N. nivea. 

N. lie vie (smooth). A synonym of N. sinuata. 

N. Mnellerl (Mueller’s), fronds slender. 1ft long, dark green 
with greyish spots on the upper surface, brownish below, 
having rounded, olive-green pinnae covered with brownish scales. 
Habitat not recorded, 1888. 

N. Parryi (Parry's).* rhiz. short, blackish-scaly, sti. slender, 
very dark, 4in. to 5in. long, fronds 5in. long, oblong-lanceo- 
late. bipinnate, greenish-white and slightly lialry above, rusty- 
white and very hairy beneath ; pinnules closely-set, very smaU, 
scarcely visible through the woolly covering: outer margin 
slightly recurved, son very dark, in groups of three or four, 
forming a ring of about twenty joints. North America. A 
pretty species. 

N. mfk (reddish). A synonym of A*, ferruginca. 



Fig. 590. Frond of Nothochlsna sulphurka Candida. 


N. sulphur ea Candida (white), fronds broadly triangular, 
bipinnate, 4in. long; lowest pinnae having divided basal 
pinnules ; under-surface covered with white or yellow ceraceous 
powder, except on the black, shining midribs. California. See 
Fig. 590. 

N* tenera (tender), rhiz. chaffy with rusty-brown scales. 
fronds ovate, 3in. to 6in. long, tripinnate; pinnae numerous, 
mostly opposite, rather distant, somewhat cordate, usually 
long-stalked, pale glaucous on both surfaces : pinnules entirely 
covered with dark brown sort Chili, Bolivia, Ac. (B. M. 
3055.) Stn. Cincinalis tenera. 

V OTHOSCORDUM. N. inodorum is a form of 
N. fragrans (Stn. N. borbonicum) t and N. striatellum is a 
variety of N. striatum. Milla macrostemon is the correct 
name of N. macrostemon. 
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NOTODONTIDM. See Moths (Vol. II.). 

NOTTINGHAM CATCKTLT. See Sllene 
nutans. 

NOTYLIA. To the species described on p. 457, 
Vol. II., the following should be added : 

N. brevis (short). JL white and yellow, minute, many in a 
short raceme. 1. oblong, 4in. long. South America, 1895. 

N. Bungerothli (Bungeroth’s). Jl closely packed; sepals 
yellowish -green ; petals linear-falcate, white, and having an 
orange spot at base ; lip white, small, singularly rounded ; 
peduncle long, densely racemose. 1. nearly 9in. long, 2in. to 
Sin. broad. Pseudo-bulbs very large and brood, oblong. 
Central America, 1887. 

N. laxa (loose), JL greenish, the petals having orange spots 
at the base ; racemes lax, elongated. L cuneate-oblong- 
ligulate, acute. Brazil, 1892. 

NOUELIA (named in honour of M. A. A. Nonel, 
Director of the Musle d* Orleans). Ord. Composite. A 
monotypio genus. The species, N. insignia (n. H. 1889, 
p. 229, f. 60) is a greenhouse or half-hardy shrub or 
small tree, with white, terminal urn-shaped flower-heads 
jin. long, and entire leaves Sin. to 8in. long, tomentose 
on their under-surface. It is a native of Yunnan, China, 
and in general aspect somewhat resembles the oommon 
Plum-tree. 

NOWODWORSKYA. A synonym of Polypogon 

(which see). 

NUCIFEROUS. Bearing nuts. 

NUCXFORJK. Nut-shaped. 

NUFHAR. N. minimum is the correct name of the 
plant described on p. 458, Vol. II., as N. pumilum. 

NURSERY. As usually understood, this term is 
applied to the grounds where quantities of trees, shrubs, 
and tender ana hardy plants are propagated in large 
quantities for sole. In most large establishments a 
ortion of the garden is set apart for the growth of 
ardy plants, trees, shrubs, &c., for the requirements of 
the place. This also is known as Nursery quarters. The 
forester also possesses, or should possess, a reserve part 
for the raising of trees and the growing on of stock for 
planting out on the estate. 

NUT, GROUND. See Aplos tuberosa. 

NUTMEG, CALIFORNIAN. See Torreya cali- 
fomica. 

NUTMEG - SCENTED GERANIUM. See 
Pelargonium fragrana. 

NUT SAWFLY ( Croesus septentrionalia). Though 
oftener attacking the oommon Hazel of the woods or the 
hedgerow than tne nuts of our gardens, yet at times the 
caterpillars of this Sawfly literally swarm on Cob Nuts. 
The larvae are gregarious in their mode of feeding, and 
some half-dozen or so may be found upon a single leaf 
with their bodies bent over in the direction of the head 
gnawing away in a most voracious manner. Approach 
the tree and the insects at onoe begin to subject their 
bodies to most violent contortions, and this is continued 
while danger threatens. From the characteristic way in 
which they feed, and from the spasmodic jerking of 
their bodies, the insects should be identified by anvone. 
Moreover, their depredations are so much in evidence 
that the gardener could hardly fail to note them, for 
after the trees are attacked, there is nothing but the 
ribs of the leaves left to tell the tale. 

As a further means of identification, it may be stated 
that in colour they are of a lovely bluish-green, except 
for the second and last segments of the body, which 
are deep yellow. Disposed over the body, but especially 
in the vicinity of the spiracles, are a number of black 
spots varying somewhat in size and shape. The perfect 
insects are on the wing in May, and the eggs are 
deposited on the veins of the leaves. Towards the end 
of June or beginning of July, according to the season, 
the larvas appear, and as soon as full-fed they pupate in 
the soil. 

As the larva) feed exposed to view, it would be a good 
plan to shake the trees over sheets of paper covered 
with some sticky substance ; while Paris Green (loz. to 
20 gallons of water) might be safely sprayed on to the 


Nut Sawfly — continued. 

infested trees, treating the soil beneath the trees in 
winter and early spring to a good dressing of soot and 
lime well “pointed’* in. 

NUTTAIaLIA (of Barton). A synonym of Callirhoe 

(which see). 

NUT-TREE MITE ( Phytoptus avellanm). A near 
relative of the Currant-Bud Mite, and feeding similarly. 
Unlike the latter, however, it is kept in oheok by the 
jjrunii^ which the trees annually undergo. See Xftaael- 

NYCTAOO (of Jnssieu). A synonym of Mirabilis 
(which see). 

NYCTERI8TION. A synonym of Chryso- 
phyllum (which see). 



Fio. 591. Nymph.ea zanzibarirnsis. 


NYMPEEA. To the species and varieties described 

on pp. 459-60, Vol. II., the following should be added : 

N. alba oandidissima (whitest). A large-flowered form. 

N. capensts (Cape of Good Hope). The correct name of 
N. scutifolia. 

N. fennlca (Finnish). Jl. small ; petals white, ten to fifteen, 
narrowly lanceolate, concave: stigmas five- to nine-parted, 
with yellow or violet-tipped lobes. East Finland, 1899. 
Hardy. 

N. gracilis (slender). JL white, large, handsome, star-like; 
fragrant, borne well above the foliage ; petals acuminate ; 
stigma twelve- to fifteen-rayed. L somewhat orbicular-cordate ; 
lobes rectangular, obsoletely repand-toothed. Rhizome very 
short, sub-globose. Mexico. Tender. % 

N. Kalmiaua is a synonym of Nuphar minimum. 

N. Lotus monstrosa (monstrous). JL, buds usually trans- 
formed into tubers, which eventually form plants. 1. more 
freely marked with dark brown than in tne type. Lake 
Nyasaa, 1886. 

N. L. rubra (red). JL deep red, freely produced ; petals much 
broader than in tne type. L large, peltate, dark copper- 
coloured beneath. East Indies. 

N. L thermalls (thermal). The correct name of X. thermalis. 

N. mesdoana (Mexican). Jl. brighter and deeper in colour 
than in N. /lava (which this species closely resembles), freely 
produced ; sepals and petals acute. L ovate-sub-orbicular, 
cordate at base, crenate. Mexico, 1889. Half hardy. 

N. mlcrantha is a form of X. stdlala. 

N. Odele. A synonym of N. stellata purpurea. 

N. Parkerlana (Parker's). This is described as having "the 
habit of N. odorata , and with large, pure white, fragraut 
flowers with yellow stamens. " British Guiana, 1894. Stove. 
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Nymphsea— continued. 

N. splUBrooarpa rosea (spherical-fruited, pink). Apparently 
a pink form -or N, alba. 

N. stellata eastonlensls (EastonX A seedling variety, with 
numerous broad, deep blue petals. 1896. (G. & F. 1896, 

p. 474, f. 68.) 

N. s. purpurea (porpleX A handsome variety, with reddish- 
purple flowers. 1887. Sm Jr. odele. (EL G. 1240, under name of 
A. zatuibarensis fiort-rubro.) Voalefoka is a white variety. 
1888. 

N. tetragona (four-angledX The correct name of N. pygmoea. 
N. thermalls is a form of N. Lotus. 

N. tuberosa plena (doubleX A large and very full ; stamens 
converted into petals. 

N. t. rosea (rosy). JL pale rose. Not so vigorous as the 
type. 

N. sansibarienais.* This, the darkest blue Water Lily known, 
is now regarded as a distinct species, and not as a form of 
N. stellata. See Fig. 59L (& M. 6843.) 

N. s. asnrea (azure-blueX* A bluish-violet ; filaments yellow ; 
anthers violet. 1. coarsely toothed, glossy, spotted with deep 
violet. 1897. (R. H. 1897, p. 328.) 

N. JL rosea (pink), /!. varying from deep carmine to pink. 
1. shaded red beneath. 

Varieties. Under Aquatic Plants (which see) were 
described a number or very distinct nardy kinds, in- 
cluding the best of the hybrids associated with the name 
of M. Marliao. There is, however, another section of the 
genus equally beautiful and desirable for those having 
houses for the culture of Aquatic Plants. A selection of 
those tropical and tender kinds will be found below. 
D. and K. indicate respectively Day- and Night-flowering. 
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Fig. 593. Nympilea Devomensis. 

NTSSA. To the species described on p. 460, Vol. II., 
the following should be added : 

N. aquatica (aquatic). A synonym of N. earoliniana. 

N. bif&ora (two-flowered). A synonym of AT. earoliniana. 

N. oandioans (whitish). A synonym of M. capital a. 

N. earoliniana (Carolina). Jt. t fertile ones twin, on peduncles 
Uin. to '2^n. long. April and May. fr. dark blue, the 
size of Peas. 1. ovate-oblong, attenuated at base, entire, 3in. 
to 4in. long, glaucescent beneath, h. 30ft. to 45ft. North 
America, 1739. Svns. A. aquatica , N. bijtora. 

N. grandldentata (large-toothed). A synonym of N. unijlora. 
N. unlflora (one-flowered). Jt. small, solitary. May. 1. long- 
petiolate, ovate, acuminate, with two or three large teeth on 
one side only, woolly beneath, 5in. to 6in. long. h. 75ft. to 90ft. 
Florida, 1812. Probably the finest species of the genus. Syn. 
N. grandldentata. 




Fio. 592. Nympho Daubenyana. 


Boucheana, flowers soft rose, slightly tinged with purplish- 
carmine, passing to a lighter hue at base of petals; leaves 
scalloped and sharply serrated at margin ; free ; Lotus and 
Lotus rubra ; [N.]. Daubenyana (see Fig. o92X flowers blue, with 
ellow stamens tipped with blue, violet-scented, perpetual 
owerer ; stellata ana micrantha ; (D.J. Deaniana, flowers rosy- 
pink, large ; leaves bronzy ; vigorous and free ; [N.]. Devon- 
iensis (see Hg. 593X flowers rich deep red, very large ; leaves 
large, bronzy-green, toothed at the margins ; robust and free ; 
Lotus and Lotus rubra ; [N.X Eugenie, soft carmine-rose, paler 
at base ; leaves dull bronzy-green on upper surface, blotched 
with reddish-brown, and margins serrated; shy flowerer; IN.]. 
kewensis, flowers bright rosy-red. shading off lighter towards 
the base of petals, large and freely produced; Lotus and 
Devoniensis ; [N.J. (FMarana, flowers bright rosy-red ; leaves 
bronzy, deeply toothed at margins ; free ; dentata and Sturts - 
vantii (also a hybrid) ; [N.J. Ortgiesiana, flowers bright rosy- 
red, with orange-red stamens; leaves bronzy-green on the 
upper surface, with prettily scalloped and serrated margins; 
vigorous and easily grown ; dentata and rubra ; [N.X Pulcher- 
eima, flowers light blue, remaining a long time expanded ; 
vigorous and free; ID.L Sturtevantii, flowers bright rosy-red, 
cup-shaped, large, and broad-petaled ; leaves bronzy on the 
upper surface, deeply toothed at the margins ; shy flowerer ; a 
beautiful plant; [N.l. thermalis, flowers white, with a pink 
tinge, faintly scented ; [N.]. 


OAK. In addition to the insect posts mentioned in 
Yol. II. as being injurious to Oak-trees, must be named 
several others which in certain seasons constitute 
themselves pests. These, too, are mostly enemies to the 
foliage, and pests which are, moreover, found upon many 
other trees, including those of the orchard, as well. Two 
of the most destructive are the Mottled Umber Moth 
and the Winter Moth. Their attacks may be modified " 
by timely grease -banding. Several species of Sawflies, 
however, feed upon the foliage of tne Oak, and these 
are more difficult to reach. Emphytus serotinus is a 
very common pest, and the larvas may be found in late 
spring and early summer. They are about £in. long, 
cylindrical, and of a lively green, with a powdering 
of a slightly lighter oolour than that of the ground. If 
the parts of the trees infested could be reached with 
a powerful hose, the pests might be washed from the 
leaves and afterwards destroyed, as when alarmed they 
drop to the ground. 

OAK P1JNOI. The chief fungi infesting Oaks were 
dealt with in Vol. II. There are, however, a few others 
which are found upon Oaks as well as upon other trees. 
One of the most destructive is Nectria dxtissima, already 
dealt with in connection with Apple Canker. In 
Germany especially, Oa ;- trees are attacked by Stereum 
fnutulosurrij which gives rise to the condition known 
as Partridge Wood, the discoloration having a fanciful 
resemblance to speckled white breast-feathers found upon 
that bird. Hartig says that at first the “ wood assumes 
a deep red-brown colour, and then white blotches on a 
dark ground make their appearance, which stand in a 
certain relationship to the large medullary rays.” 
Eventually the characteristic white blotches decompose, 
forming perforations, and the mycelium may be notioed. 
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Oak Fungi— continued. 

The remedy lies in cutting out the diseased portions and 
coating the parts with a tar preservative. Sq far this 
fungus has not been fonnd in England. A near relative, 
however. 8. hirsutum, is very common here, and is 
responsible for a rotten . condition. Being alike a 
saprophyte and a parasite, it is especially objectionable, 
in the latter case gaining access through a wonnd. 
The 8porophores are variable as to shape, and very 
tough, with wavy edges, while the upper surface is 
hirsute. All dead wood should be removed. The 
diseased portions should be cut out, then treated to a 
solution of bichloride of mercury (o virulent poison, 
and exceedingly corrosive ), and coated with tar. Oak- 
root Fungus (Rosellinea quercina ) is peculiar to seedling 
Oaks, ana therefore of moment to the forester and the 
nurseryman. Hartig, who has devoted some considerable 
study to this fungus, which is very prevalent in some 

S arta of the Continent, says that it spreads very rapidly 
uring wet summers. Its presence u readily indicated 
by the leaf condition, which is unhealthy, and by the 
presence of the strands of white or (later) brown 
mycelium attached to the roots and traversing the soil 
in search of other host-plants, and by the black 
solerotia. Conidia are produced upon the mycelium, and 
by these the fungus is developed in summer ; while 
perithecia, from which are evolved ascospores, are also 
present, and by these the fungus is reproduced in the 
spring of the next season. All infested seedlings should 
be uprooted and burned, and the spread of the disease 
should be prevented by the digging of trenches. 

O AX-LEAF GERANIUM. See Pelargonium 
querclfoiium. 

OAK-LEAF ROLLER MOTH ( Tortrim viridana). 
This Common Moth will be found described under 
Tortrix (Vol. IV.), and also under Oak (Vol. II.). 
The caterpillars are very familiar, as they may be found 
by thousands in certain seasons suspended 'in mid-air, 
having let themselves down from their spun-together 
cylindrical retreat. They vary considerably as to 
colour. At first they are greyish, but as they get 
full-fed they assume a greenish colour. These pests 
usually undergo the final change in the tubes which 
they have ingeniously constructed ; but circumstances 
frequently arise which practically compel them to take 
shelter in the bark of the Oaks on whose foliage they 
have fed. Then they lightly cover themselves with a 
thread-like substance which they spin. 

So numerous are these foes in our woods and planta- 
tions that the trees are often quite defoliated. So 
far, no really practical remedies have been devised for 
dealing with the insects ; while the fact that the Oak 
produoes a second crop of sound leaves tends to show 
that the trees are not seriously injured. 

OAK-ROOT FUNGUS. 8ee Oak Fungi. 

OAK, SHE. See Casuarina stricta. 

OBERONIA. To the species described on p. 465, 
Vol. II., the following should be added : 

O. aoaulia (of R M.). The correct name is 0. ensifonni*. 

O. Myosurus (Myosurus! JL buff, minute, in a dense spike 
less than &in. long; scape very short ana stout. 1. radical, 
3tn. to 4in. long, iin. In diameter, terete, curved. Nepal, 
Birma, Ac., 1896. 

O. rofilabrls (red-lipped! JL yellow, ultimately changing to 
light red. with a reddish-brown lip, minute, in dense whorls ; 
scape and raceme together lin. to fcin. long, the latter nodding. 
L lin. to liin. long, thin, narrow-oblong. Birma, 188L 

OBLONG WEEVIL ( Phyllobius oblongus). See 
Fhyllobiua, Vol. HI. 

OCA. The native name of the edible tubers of Oxalis 
tuberosa in Bolivia, where they are used like Potatoes. 

OCHROPTERI8. 0. pallens is a beautiful and 
very rare Fern, having the general habit and texture of 
an ample-fronded and much-divided Davallia . The plant 
requires an abundance of heat and moisture all the year 
round, and a compost of three parts peat, two parts sand, 
and one part loam. Like the majority of Ferns from 
the same habitat, it is averse to strong light. We are 
not aware that this interesting plant has ever been 
raised from spores either in this or in any other country 
in Europe. 


OCIMUM. To the species described on p. 467, 
Vol. II., the following should be added : 

O. comosum (tufted). JL blackish-purple. I : bright green. 
Habitat not recorded. 1889. An annual, in the way of 
0 . Basilicum , of which it is probably a variety. 

O. gratlsslmum (very grateful). JL pale yellow, very small ; 
racemes erect, slender, the whorls rather closely set. July and 
August. !. glabrescent, ovate, acute, 2in. to 4in. long, crenate 
or coarsely toothed ; petioles lin. to 2in. long, A. 4ft. to 8ft. 
India, Ac., 1751. Shrub. 

O. wifntmnm is a form of 0. Basilicum, 

O. suave (soft). This mainly differs from 0. gratissimum in 
having the leaves densely and softly toraentose on both sur- 
faces. Africa, 1816. 

OCOTEA includes Strychnodaphne. 

OCREA. The correct spelling of Ochrea. 

OCTA-, OCTO-. Eight ; e.g Ootomerous, eight- 
parted. 

OCTADE8MIA. O. serratifolia is the correct name 
of the plant described on p. 467, Vol. IL, as 0. montana. 

OCTOMERIA. To the species described on p. 467, 
Vol. II., the following should be added: 

O. ooohlearls (snailshell-like). JL bent sideways ; sepals and 
petals whitish-ochre, tailed; lip trifld, hairy, light sulphur, 
with a purple blotch on the dink. 1. strong, ' cochleate, 
glaucous, purple beneath, with numerous transverse furrows. 
Brazil, 188L 

O. dlaphana (diaphanous). Jl. white, transparent, scentless, 
solitary ; sepals and petals very acute ; lip three-toothed, the 
margins slightly crisped. 1. ovate, convex, acute. Upper part 
of the stem invested with large sheaths. Br&xiL A small bnt 
pretty species. 

O. supraglauca (glaucous above). JL fin. long; sepals and 
petals pale glassy -green, faintly tinted purplish outside, lanceo- 
late, acuminate ; lip one-fourth as long as the sepals and 
petals, obtuse, yellowish, with a large, lurid-purple blotch ; 
peduncles bearing two or three flowers. L elliptic, fleshy, 
whitish-green above, beneath dark green, obscurely tessellated 
with dark purple, and minutely furrowed. A. about 2in. 
Brazil, 1887. Plant tufted. 

Several other species are grown in botanical establishments, 
but they are of little or no horticultural value. 

OCTOMERIA (of D. Don). A synonym of Eria 
(which see). 

ODONATA. See Dragonflies. 

ODONOPTERA BIDENTATA. The caterpillars 
of this common Moth are frequently met with in gardens, 
feeding upon a variety of trees and shrubs— Hazel, Birch, 
Ivy, chiefly. To the last-named they are often very 
destructive. The Moth is over l$im in wing expanse, and 
may be found during May and Juno. The caterpillars are 
feeding during July, August, and September; they are 
not readily found, however. In colour they are a light 
grey, or brown, with darker markings upon the back: 
sometimes, too, they are blackish, with pale greenish 
markings. When full-fed they pupate just below the 
surface of the soil, or beneath any rubbish likely to afford 
the necessary shelter, the perfect insects appearing the 
following season. When Ivy is badly attacked the food 
plant should be poisoned with Paris Green, 2oz. to the 
gallon of water. 

ODONTOCARPA. A synonym of V&lerianella 

(which see). 

ODONTOGLOSSUM. No Orchids have been so 
extensively imported as the O. crispum section of Odonto- 
glossums. In many of these importations startling 
novelties have appeared; and several supposed natural 
hybrids between the different species which are known 
to grow together have also been introduced, and in many 
instances they have proved desirable additions to these 
charming plants. The “ garden hybrids' 1 have been 
useful, inasmuch as they have determined the identity 
and origin of some of the natural hybrids. In other 
instances, bnt especially in those hybrids whioh have 
been procured through the influence of 0. Harryana aa 
one of the parents, distinct and desirable additions have 
been made. The raising of Odontoglossums from seed 
is now being extensively practised, and frequent additions 
may be expeoted in the near future. 

One of the principal details in the culture of the cool 
section of Odontoglossums in the past was the supposed 
necessity for having a house with a northern aspect, or 
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Odontoglouum — continued. 
one in which strong 1 sunlight could be avoided. The modern 
system of culture altogether disposes of the idea of dull 
surroundings and dense shade, and span-roofed houses, 
built in such a manner that a constant circulation of fresh 
air is admitted at*all times when the external conditions 
are favourable, are now found to be the most suitable. 
The heavy shading also formerly in use has been 
replaced in almost all the establishments where these 
plants are well grown, by open wood lattice roller blinds, 
so that while the sun’s rays are broken a dear bright 
lijght is admitted. These blinds, being raised some 
distance from the glass, permit the air to circulate freely, 
with the result that considerably cooler conditions can 
be maintained in the interior of the houses. 

0. Harruana and its hybrids do best when grown in 
a temperature a few degrees warmer than the ordinary 
Odontoglossum-house temperature. They should not be 
allowed to be in a lower temperature than 50deg. even 
in winter. If cultivated with the other Odontoglossums 
they are liable to become spotted and permanently 
disfigured during the winter months. They succeed well 
at the warm end of the Odontoglossum-house through the 
hotter months of the year. 

Other species formerly included hereunder are now 
referred to Gomesa and Miltonia. 

O. angrustatum (narrowed). Jl. in erect, shortly branched 
panicles ; sepals greenish, with a brown mid-line, linear, very 
acuminate ; petals yellow, transversely barred cinnamon- 
brown, broader than the sepals, crisped ; lip white, the 
anterior part oblong-triangular, wavy, toothed, with brown 
streaks and bars, a crest ot two serrated lamellae, one 
middle keel, and a tooth on each side of it. Pseudo-bulbs 
pyriform, ancipitons, each with one broadly lanceolate leaf 
from its apex, and about four accessory ones at its base. 
Peru. (B. O. 26.) Syn. O. daviccps. 

O. angustatum (of Bateman). A synonym of 0. ramo- 
sissimum , 

O. apterum (wingless). JL white, with roundish, purple spots 
collected near the base ; lip having a fleshy, two-lobed claw, 
with a pair of diverging teeth in front, and a crenate limb; 
scape few-flowered. March. 1. broadly lanceolate. Mexico. 
(B. 0..1.) 

O. aapldorhinum (buckler-nosed). Jl. of a clear yellow, 
blotched more or less with reddish-brown; spikes pendent. 

1. stiff, cuneate-oblong. Pseudo-bulbs long-ovoid. Colombia, 
1896. Plant dwarf, tufted. 

O. astranthum (star-flowered). Jl. nearly 2in. across, the 
organs stellately disposed ; sepals and petals yellowish, 
streaked and blotched purplish-brown ; lip white, spotted 
pale rose, ligulate, acuminate in front, the base of the column 
orange, with a few reddish-purple spots; panicle branching, 
upwards of fifty-flowered. Summer. Ecuadorean Andes. 
Something like 0. odoratum. 

O. aureo-purpureum (golden and purple).* Jl. golden-yellow, 
marked with purple, 2in. across, disposed in a very large, stiff, 
much-branched panicle. 1. flat, lanceolate, acute, narrow. 
Stem 6ft. high. Peru and Venezuela. A noble species. 

O. baphloanthum (dyed-flowered). A variety of 0. odoratum. 

O Mctonen— rosoum (rosy). JL, sepals and petals brown; 
lip-deep rose. 0. b. rubrum is probably synonymous with 

O. blandum ble pharlcan tham (fringe-flowered). JL white, 
with golden-brown markings. 

O. Boddabrttanum (Dr. Boddaert van Cutsem’s). JL, sepals 
and petals yellow, marked with dark cinnamon, lanceolate, 
acuminate ; lip white, the basilar lobes semi-ovate, erect, 
dotted mauve-purple, the median lobe with small, spreading 
basilar angles ; column whitish-yellcfw, spotted brownish- 
purple. Venezuela. Allied to 0. odoratum. 

O. Bowmanni (Bowmann’s). A. form of 0. crispum. 

O. BrandtU (Brandt's). JL, sepals straw-yellow, spotted with 
maroon in the basal naif ; petals straw-yellow, with a maroon 
band at base and a central spot; lip white, with red spots; 
crests two, horn-like. Colombia, 1889. Allied to 0. Lind ley - 
avium, of which it is perhaps a variety. (R. 0. 1889, 1. 1608.) 

O. Bra— la (Brassia-like). A synonym of 0. odoratum delto • 
glosgunt. 

O. emrul— ns (bluish). A synonym of 0. Rossii. 

O. Cervantesll rosenm (rosy). JL pale rose-coloured. 

O. Ohlriqnensa (Chiriqui). A variety of 0. ooronarium. 

O. otxmamomenm (cinnamon). A synonym of 0. SchUlrri- 
anum. 

O. oitrosmum sulphureum (sulphur). • Jl., sepals and petals 
suffused with rose-purple. A distinct form. 1894. 

O. davloops (club-headed). A synonym of 0. angustatum. 


OdontoglOMum— continu ed . 

O. oonfertnm (clustered). A sepals and petals pale cinnamon, 
dotted with ochre inside, light brown outside with a green 
keel, deep orange at apex, surrounded by a violet-purple border 
partly composed of spots ; lip light yellow ; panicle dense, with 
zigzag branches. 1. two, ligulate, acute, lit. long. Pseudo- 
bulbs long-pyriform, 3£in. long. Ecuador, 1879. 

O. oonstriotum castanenm (chestnut-brown). Jl., sepals and 
petals brown, having one or two greenish-white lines at the 
base. 1885. 

O. ooronarium eblriqnenae (Chiriqui). Jl. paler and larger 
than in the type ; sepals chestnut-brown ; petals yellow, with 
some brown markings ; lip yellow, with a brown blotch on the 
disk. Chiriqui. Syn. 0. ehiriqutnss. 

O. O. miniatum (scarlet). Jl. smaller than in the type ; sepals 
and petals chestnut-brown, bordered yellow ; lip yellow ; in- 
florescence denser. Pseudo-bulbs more closely placed. Ecuador. 
8yn. 0. miniatum (of gardens). 

O. crlnltum sapphiratum (sapphire).* A fine variety, having 
the white lip covered with light mauve-bluish spots. 1886. 

O. crisp um apiatnm (bee like) Jl., all the segments marked 
with one large brown blotch and two smaller ones, the sepals 
stained violet-purple. 1886. 

O. o. apioulatum (apiculate).* A beautiful pure white-flowered 
variety. 

O. c. aureum magnifloum (golden, magnificent).* Jl. creamy- 
yellow, Jin. across ; sepals and petals blotched chocolate-red ; 
spikes stout, erect, branched at base. 1883. 

O. o. Ballantynei (Ballantyne’s). Jl.. sepals and petals having 
a large, sanguineous-purple blotch in the centre ; lip with 
large, reddish-brown spots around the crest. 

O. O. Bowmanni (Bowmann’s). Jl., sepals white, flushed and 
blotched deep rose; petals white, spotted rose towards the 
base ; lip broadly hastate, with four or five reddish-brown 
spots and a large yellow disk. Colombia. Syn. 0. Bowmanni. 

O. C. Brymerianum (Brymer's).* Jl.. ground colour faintish 
rose, edged with silvery-white, spotted with light brown. A 
superb form. 

O. c. Crawshayannm (De B. Crawshay's).* Jl. pure white, 
heavily spotted and blotched with rich scarlet, large, star-like. 
1897. 

O. C. Cut— mlaniim (Dr. Boddaert van Cutsem’s). JL white, 
spotted red, large, with broad, toothed petals. 

O. C. Dayan nm (Day’s). Jl.. sepals with an irregular, central, 
mauve-purple blotch ; petals with one or two circular spots 
and a streak at the base ; lip white. 



Fio. 994. Odontoglossum crispum Franz Mazrrrl. 
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O. o. Frans MasreeL* Jl. whitish, blotched with blood-red 
and crimson. 1895. See Fig. 594. 

O. Q. Hruby&num (Hruby’s). JL large, the whole of the 
central area of the very broad sepals and petals occupied by 
a brown blotcji. Colombia. (R. ser. {., t. 29.) 

O. o. hyperzanthnm (extra-yellow). JL , sepals with a few 
light yellow spots ; petals white, rhomboid, serrated ; lip and 
column yellow. 1887. 

O. o. irtniMiMiMnin (Rev. R. Klnleaide’s). JL, sepals and 
petals rosy-white, the petals with three series of crest-like 
teeth on the face ; lip white, with a yellow disk, some red 
spots around it, ana radiating lines at the base. 1888. 
(R. ser. i., t. 45.) 

O. c. M aaaftn gcannm (Massange's).* JL large, beautifully 
crisped, heavily blotched with deep crimson. 1894. A brilliant 
form. 

O. o. Prlnoe of Wales.* Jl. 41 in. across ; sepals and petals 
pure white, with a faint tinge ox rose in the sepals lip extra 
large, white, with golden disk and three or four reddish-brown 
spots where the disk ceases. 1896. 

O. Q. purpurasoens (purplish).* Jl. having a suffusion of 
purplish-rose and strewn with red spots. 1899. 

O. O. (The Queen's). JL white, evenly spotted reddish- 

brown, the disk of the lip yellow. Colombia. (W. O. A. 
vi, t. 264.) 

O. O. Schroedori (Baron von Schrader’s). JL, all the segments 
with one deep, large, reddish-brown blotch (or sometimes two) 
and two or three smaller ones: in addition to these, several 
reddish-brown spots are scattered over the remaining white area. 

O. O. Soottil (Scott's). JL creamy-yellow, large and showy; 
sepals entire, with large, bold spots of chestnut-brown ; petals 
coarsely toothed, with fewer ana smaller spots near the base ; 
lip having prominent, yellow crests. 1. ligulate. Pseudo-bulbs 
flat, ovate. 1885. 

O. o. Sbuttlewortbil (Shuttle worth's). JL, sepals and petals 
broad, white, heavily blotched with chocolate-brown; the lip 
blotched and fringed. 

O. o. splendena (splendid). Jl. white, tinged rose : sepals with 
a brown blotch in the centre and several smaller ones at 
base ; petals spotted brown At base ; lip with a large, central, 
brown blotch and some small brown spots on each side of the 
base, which is yellow, with some radiating, dark red lines. 

O. o. virginal© (virgin- white).* JL pure white, the lip marked 
with one or two small dots and having yellow on the disk. 
1882. A handsome variety. 

O, O. Wilson! (Wilson’s). Jl. very delicate blush, very large ; 
petals broad, fringed ; sepals and lip having a few chocolate 
spots. 1882. 

O. e. Wolstenbolmiss (Mrs. Wolstenholme’s). Jl., sepals and 
petals pure white, spotted ochre-brown in the centre, bordered 
mauve, very acuminate, the petals lobed and toothed ; lip 
having a brown, ligulate disk and yellow calii ; column yellow 
at base. 1887. 

O. o. zebrlnum (zebra-striped).* JL whitish with a creamy 
suffusion, spotted and barred with reddish-brown, 2jin. across. 
1898. 

O. orlstatoUnm (slightly crested). A variety of 0. cristatum. 

O. ouspldatum (cuspidate). A variety of 0. luteo-purpureum. 

O. Dawsonianum (Dawson's). A garden synonym of 0. Rotsii 

Ehrcribcrgii. 

O. Dayan am (Day's). JL large; sepals and petals creamy- 
white, profusely spotted with cinnamon-brown ; lip white and 
pale mauve. Origin not recorded, 1897. Allied to 0. prasstan*. 

O. deltoglossum (deltoid-lipped). A variety of 0. odoratum. 

O. Ebrenbergll (Khren berg's). A variety of 0. Rossii. 

O. epidendroides (Epidendrum-like). JL large, disposed in 
a panicle 3ft. to 9ft. long; sepals and petals of a brilliant 
yellow, with three to five carmine spots, cuspidate; lip white, 
spotted with purple, the claw united half-way to the face of 
tne very downy column. I . lanceolate. Central America. 

O. facetum (elegant). A variety of 0. luteopurpurtum. 

O. ploriosum (glorious).* JL mostly yellow, sometimes clouded 
with green, always spotted with chestnut-brown, stellate; 
sepals and petals oblong-ligulate, acuminate; lip cordate at 
base, ligulate and acuminate upwards, having a brown blotch 
above the crest; inflorescence long and branched. Summer. 
1. and pseudo-bulbs as in 0. eritpum. Colombia, 1865. 
(B. O. 12 ; G. C. 1865, p. 57a) 

O. graoile (slender). Jl. reddish-brown, about lin. in diameter ; 
lip fleshy, with two whitish crests; peduncle blackish, panicu- 
lately branched, the branches two- or three-flowered. L and 
pseudo-bulbs tinged blackish. Ecuador. A distinct-looking 
species. 

O. Ha.1111. Of this species there are several fine varieties in 
‘jramlijlorum, Lairenianum, leucoglotmm , and magnificum. 

O. Harryanom (Harry Veitch's).* Jl., sepals and petals 
brown, with transverse, greenish -yellow lines, the petals 
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projecting straight forward ; lip very large, divided across the 
middle into two pieces, the one pure white, the other brownish- 
lake, with bright yellow, fringe-like crests. L leathery, oblong, 
obtuse, 7in. to lOin. long. Pseudo-bulbs oval-oblong, compressed, 
2£in. to 3in. long, two-leaved. Colombia, 18871 Evergreen. 
(O. C. 1887, it, p. 169; W. O. A. viii., t. 366.) There are 
several varieties, including Jlaoetoent, with flowers wholly yellow. 

O. Hennisll (HennisO. JL. sepals and petals yellow, with 
brown spots ; lip white ana brown. Peru or Ecuador, 1891- 
This resembles 0. odoratum, but is really related to 

0. crinitum. 

O. Hruby&num (Hruby’s). A garden synonym of 0. cirrhotum. 

O. Hmmewelllannm (Hunnewell’s).* JL 21n. across; sepals 
and petals yellow, with large, brown blotches, broadly lanceo- 
late, acute ; lip creamy-white, spotted with brown, obovate- 
elliptic. the edges crisped and undulated. Colombia, 1889. 
A small-growing species. There is a large variety of this— 
maximum. 

O. loplooon (violet-woven). This is closely allied to 0. Edwardi, 
but it differs as follows: sepals longer, narrower, and more 
undulated; lip much smaller: and in the forms of the oalli 
and column wings. Ecuador, 1892. 

O. .TAwnfngniftnnni (Jennings'). A variety of 0. eritpum. 

O. Krasnillnli (Knenzlin’sk JL 2in. across ; sepals and petals 
pale yellow, with brown blotches, lanceolate, acuminate: lip 
white, lanceolate, apiculate, with a velvety-brown blotch in 
front and a few purple spots at the sides. Colombia, 1893. 

O. Kramer! album (white). Jl. wholly white. 1893. 

O. lseve anratum (golden). JL, lip very narrow, a little dilated 
at the apex and acute at the top. 1885. 

O. Leeaanm (Lee's).* According to the Kew authorities this is 
a variety of 0. odoratum, but by others it is regarded as 
distinct. 

O. lignlare (strap-like). A variety of 0. Lindleyanum. 

O. llmb&tum (bordered). A variety of 0. eritpum. 

O. Lindleyanum albidulum (whitish). Jl. yellowish-white, 
with some light sulphur at the base of the lip. 1885. 

O. Luo lanlanum (Lucien Linden's).* Jl. white, blotched with 
reddish-purple, racemose ; sepals and petals lanceolate, acumi- 
nate; lip velvety, the epichil oblong-ligulate, cuspidate, with 
crenulate margins; wings of the column linear-aristate, very 
narrow. Pseuao-bulbs pyriform, attenuated, smooth. Vene- 
zuela, 1887. (I. H. ser. v., t. 7; L. ii., t. 65.) 

O. luteo-purpureum Amoslanum (Ames'). Jl. of a pale 
yellowish-green. 1891. 

O. L-p. Vuylatekeanum (Vuylstekes).* JL sulphur, with a 
few blotches of the deepest and richest orange on the odd 
sepal, the petals, and the lip (which is much dilated at the 
top) ; lateral sepals orange, except at their base. Colombia. 
A grand variety. The form maeuiatum has the disk of petals 
ana base of lip whitish-sulphur, the other parts deep yellow, 
a few conspicuous, cinnamon blotches being scattered over 
sepals, petals, and lip. 1884. 

O. maeulatum. Of this species two other varieties worth 
mention are : aneeps and tuperbum. 

O. mlniatum (scarlet), of gardens. A variety of 0. ooronarium. 

O. mlrandum (extraordinary). A variety of 0. Lindleyanum. 

O. odoratum bapbloantbum. The form im maeulatum has 
primrose-yellow flowers without any spots. 1893. 

O. o. Ortgleslanum (Grtgies*). Jl., sepals and petals white, 
edged with yellow, and with a central maroon spot. Colombia. 
(R. G., 1. 1360.) 

O. ollgantbum (few-flowered) Jl. two or three to a 
peduncle ; sepals and petals brown, with a reddish area which 
on the base of the petals is spotted with brown ; lip rich 
yellow, with a brown border to tne basal part and some brown 
spots on the front lobe. 1. linear-ligulate, acute, 8in. long. 
Pseudo- bulbs fusiform. Guatemala, 1879. 

O. orientate (Eastern). Jl. yellow, large, having dark spots on 
the petals, upper sepal, and Bp; inflorescence 2ft. to 3ft. long. 
Eastern Andes of Ecuador, 1879. This species is much in the 
way of 0. pardinum. 

O. oraatum (ornamental). Jl. creamy-white in the centre, and 
marked with small, rod spots. Colombia, 189L 

O. Ortgi eeiannm (Ortgies'). A form of 0. odoratum. 

O. Pesoatorel Germlnyannm (Comte de GerminyVY 
A. white, flushed rosy-purple on the sepals, and marked with 
a few rose-purple spots, chiefly on the mid-line of the sepals, 
and one at the apex of the petals; basal part of the lip 
broadly margined purple round a yellow disk, which has some 
radiating, purple lines and a figured blotch in front, the front 
lobe spotted purple. (W. O. A. vii., t. 305.) 

O. P. leucoxantbum (white-and-yellow). /t. of a pnre white, 
except some orange on the crests of the lip, the wings, and 
the base of the column. 1887. A remarkable form. (G. C. 
1887, i., p. 606.) 
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Odontoglouum — continued. 


t The original name of (hie croee. 


Fig. 696. Odoutoglossum Pkscatorei Veitchil 


O. P. Veitohll (Veitch's).* JL larger and more symmetrical 
than in the commoner forms, all the segments irregularly 
blotched with rich magenta-purple, the portion so coloured 
occupying more than one-naif of the entire surface ; inflorescence 
panicled. This is a unique variety. It flowered originally in 
Messrs. J. Veitch's Nursery, at Chelsea, among a batch of 
imported plants. It is now in the collection of Baron 
8cnroder, where, under skilful cultivation, it has made con- 
siderable improvement. See Fig. 695. 

O. platyohllum (broad-lipped). JL 2in. across, one or two on 
a short scape ; sepals and petals creamy-white, with chestnut 
markings at base; lip large, cordate, of a soft pink, with 
purple spots. L semi-erect, oblong-lanceolate, about 9in. long. 
Pseudo-bulbs ovate, one-leaved. Central America (? ), 1892. 
(G. C. 1892, xL, p. 587, f. 84; J. H. 1892, xxiv., p. 3», f. 56.) 

O. pnflwm A synonym of 0. Schlieperianum. 

O. p. grandlflomm (large-flowered). A fine variety having 
larger flowers than the type. 

O. prionopetalum (serrate-petaled).* Jl. 4in. across: sepals 
and petals rich yellow, heavily spotted and barred chestnut- 
brown, the petals deeply serrate; lip white in front, pale 
yellow behind, with a large, transverse, brown blotch in the 
centre. Spring. Colombia. A handsome plant, allied to 
0. luteo-purpureum. (R. ii., t. 84 ; W. O. A. x., t. 474.) 

O. pnlohellnm Dorman nlannm (Dormann's). JL white, 
14 m. to l)in. in diameter ; sepals and petals £in. broad. 
Pseudo-bulbs stronger, stouter, and rounder than in the type. 
Guatemala. 

O. ramoaUslmnm ooelesto (celestial). Jl. tinted with mauve 
instead of spotted, as in the type. 1893. (L H. 1893, t. 170.) 

O. ramnloonm (slightly branched). Jl. yellow, small, with a 
deep brown stain at the base of the sepals and petals; lip 
witn a brown stain on each side of the principal lamellae; 
co lum n purple-brown; panicle long and narrow. Colombia, 

O. retusum (retuse). Jl. t sepals and petals orange-red, tinged 
yellow, lanceolate, acute; lip yellow, or the same colour as 
the sepals and petals, oblong, retuse, bilamellate at base; 
panicle branched, 100- to 150-flowered. 1. linear-lanceolate, 
papery. Ecuador, 1846. A dwarf, small-flowered species. 

O. rhynoluuitlram (beak-floWered). Jl. , sepals and petals yellow, 
ligulate, acute, with a brown line and a few brown spots at 
the base of the petals ; lip with a narrow, acuminate front 
lobe, two or four keels, and no bristles ; raceme lax. 
Colombia, 1887. This plant is something in the way of 
0. Lindleyanum. 

O. rlgldum (rigid), jl. bright canary-yellow, on long foot- 
stalks; sepals and petals oblong, acute; lip deeper in colour 
than the other segments, with a long claw and sub-quadrate 
blade that has an apiculus in the centre of the anterior 
margin; crest bidentate; column three-angled, green at base, 
yellow at apex ; inflorescence tall, paniculate. L linear. Pseudo- 
bulbs ovate. Peru. 

O. roaenm (rosy). A synonym of Coehlioda rosea. 

O. Sossii albsni (whitish). JL spotted with yellow instead 
of brown. (W. O. A., t. 434.) 

O. R. tmmaoulatum (unspotted). JL unspotted ; sepals pale 
pink ; petals and lip white. 

O. ruhesoens (reddish). A variety of 0. Rottii. 

VoL V. 


Odontoglounm — continued. 

O. (Sander's). A variety of 0. eonttrictum. 

O. Sehreedarlanum.* This is now regarded as a form of 
0. eritpum ; but the plant described in G. C. 1887, it., p. 364, 
under this name, is Miltonia Schreederiana. 

O. seringa (Seringa), ft. round, somewhat smaller than in 
0. eritpum, spotted with brownish-red, and having a white 
centre ; sepals and petals bordered with yellow. Seringa, 
Colombia, 1891. 

O. Shuttleworthil (Shuttle worth's). This is a variety of 

0. eritpum. 

O. speotatlutmnm (most splendid). A synonym of 
0. tnumphans. 

O. Uro-Skinnerl album (white). A variety with a pure 
white lip. 1893. 

O. vtmlnale (twiggy). JL, sepals and petals brown, with 
whitish-sulphur borders, and linear spots around the margin, 
which are scarcely visible; lip light sulphur at base, deep 
yellow in front, with an angle at each side of the base and 
the lanceolate anterior part; column pale green, bordered 
mauve at top. 1. linear, acute, more than 1ft. long. Pseudo- 
bulbs the size of a large hen’s-egg. Colombia, 1885. 

O. VuylBtekoannm (Vuylateke’s). A variety of O. luUo-pur- 
purtum. 

O. Warnerianum (Warner's). A variety of 0. Rottii. 

O. Warsoewloxii (Warscewicz’)* A synonym of Miltonia 
Bndruii. 

The following among a number of other species are in cultivation 

in botanical collections : 0. aurieulatum, 0. guttatum, 0. longi- 

folium, O. myanthum. 

Hybrids. 

Name. Parentage and Raiser. 

critpo-Harryanutn .... eritpum and Harryanum (VuylstekeX 

excellent triumphant and Petcatorei (Veitch). 

Uallio-eritpum Hallii and eritpum Cooktonii (Cook- 

son). 

Harryano-critpum Harryanum and eritpum (Vuylsteke). 

Leroyanum eritpum and luteo-purpureum (Leroy). 

loochrittyente eritpum and triumphant (Vnylatcke). 

Rolfm Harryanum and Petcatore i (Vuyl- 

steke). 

Souvenir de Victor de ) luteo-purpureum and Harryanum 
Crom f (Hye). 

Wattianum Lindleyanum and Harryanum (Craw- 

shay). 


Fig. 596. Odontoglossum Andersonianum. 

Natural Hybrids. 


Name. Parentage. 

acuminatittimum Lindleyanum and luteo-purjmreum. 

Adriana H unnewel lianum and eritpum. 

^ F?T'^ ,nUm . . . ( “ e . 6 } cr ° pum and 

atpertum maculatum and Rottii. 

eirrho-crittatum cirrhotum and crittatum. 

Cookeanum gloriotum and triumphant. 

Coradinei Lindleyanum and eritpum. 

DenUonia f luteo-purpureum and eritpum. 
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OdontogTossum — continued . 


Name. Parentage. 

dicranophorum Lindleyanum and triumphant. 

elegant cirrhosum and Hallii. 

elegant i us Lxndleyanum and nobile ( Pescatorei ). 



Fig. 597. Odontoolossum excellens. 


excellent (see Fig. 597) Pescatorei and triumphant. 


Galleottxaxium Cervantesix and nebulosum. 

Hallio- Kegel jani Hallii and Kegeljani (poly xant hum). 

Hinnus cirrhosum and cristatum. 

Horsmanii luteo-purjmreum and nobile. 

Humeanum cordatum and Jlossii. 

laneeut Syn. Andersonianum. 

Mulus . . glorio8um and l uteo-pu rpurcu m. 

Murrellianum nobile and gloriosum. 

Ruekerianwn Syn. Andersonianum. 

Staurastrum Lind ley anum and trivudiant. 

Stauroides Lindlcyanum and nobile. 

U'attianum Lxndleyanum and Harrj/anum. 

Wendlandianum crinitum and critpum Lehmannii. 

Wilckeanum luteo-vurpureum and critpum. 

Williamsianuin grande and Schlieperianum. 


ODONTONEMA. A synonym of Thyrsacanthus 

(which see). 

ODONTOSPEEMUM. To the species described on 
p. 476, Vol. II., the following should be added : 

O. maritimum (sea-loving). Jl. -heads, involncral bracts 
spathulate. 1. oblong-spathuiate, villous. Branches sometimes 
leafy, sometimes naked, one-headed. Stems irregularly 
branched. Mediterranean region. (G. C. 1884, xxii., p. 392, 
f. 70.) SYN. Asteriscus marUxmus. 

(ENECTRA PILLERIANA See Vine Moths. 

CENOCARPUS. To the species described on p. 476, 
Vol. II., the following should be added : 

CE. dealbatns (whitened). (1., spadices three or solitary, 
slender, pendulous, lift, to 2ft. long, much-branched. Jr. globose 
or ovoid. 1. about twenty in a head ; segments very numerous 
(fifty to seventy), linear-lanceolate, acuminate, 2ft. to 2*ft. 
long. Stem tall, soboliferous. Brazil. The correct name of 
this species is Mauritia armata. 

(ENOPIiEA. A synonym of Berchemia (which 

see). 

(ENOTHERA. Including Pachylophut. To the 
species and varieties described on pp. 476-9, Vol. II., 
the following should be added : 

G5. acaulls. This is now regarded as identical with 0. taraxad- 
folia. 

CE. crasalcaulls (thick-stemmed).* Jl. white, tinted with 
ellow in the centre, 3in. to 4in. in diameter ; style four-lobed. 
uly to September. 1. lanceolate, acute, unequally toothed, 
with whitish nerves. Steins branched from the base, the 
branches ascending, h. lift, to 2ft. North America. A fine 
biennial. 

CE. Drnmmondli (Drummond’s). Jl. pale yellow, with a 
eenish centre; petals obcordate, liin. long. June to October, 
ovate-lanceolate, undulated ; cauline ones sessile, h. 2ft. 


(Enothera — continued . 

Texas, 1833. Annual or biennial. (B. M. 3361.) There is a 
dwarf form nana, with large flowers. 

CE. flximla is a synonym of (E. ccespitosa. 

CE. formosa (beautiful). JL pure white, about 3iin. in diameter. 

Habitat not recorded, 1899. A dwarf plant. 

CE. Fraserl (Fraser’s). A variety of CE. glauca. 

CE. fruticosa major (greater).* This is a very free-flowering 
variety having golden-yellow flowers. It is later than the type. 
CE. f. Yonngil (Young's).* Jl. bright yellow. A handsome 
border plant of vigorous habit. There is also a double- 
flowered form. 

CE. grandlflora (of Willdenow). A form of CE. biennit. 

CE. Johnson! (Johnson’s). This is a tall (4ft ), half-hardy 
annual, with large, citron-yellow flowers. North-west America, 
1898. (R. G. 1898, p. 430, f. 82.) 

CE. Lamarck! ana (lAmarck’s). A synonym of CE. biennit 
g rand ijl ora. 

CE. linearis is a form of CE. fruticosa. 

CE. Nnttall!! (Nut tail’s). Jl. white, turning to rose-colour, 
small; calyx tube very slender, lin. to 2ra. long. June^and 
July. 1. crowded, lanceolate, pinnatifid, acuminate. North 
America, 1811. A stemless, pubescent perennial. 

CE. rnblcunda (ruddy). A variety of CE. amccna. * 

CE. Sellowil (Sellow’s). Jl. bright yellow, scented, 4in. across, 
disposed in a long, terminal spike. June to August. 1. ovate- 
lanceolate, pubescent; cauline ones lanceolate, acute. Stein 
erect, pubescent, simple or branched, h. 2ft. to 2£ft. Chili, 
1831. Annual. 

CE. sorotlna (late), of Sweet. A synonym of CE. fruticosa. 

CE. suaveolens (sweet-scented). A synonym of CE. biennis 
grandijlora. 

CE. tanaoetlfolla (Tansy-leaved). A synonym of CE. Nuttallii. 
CE. taraxaclfolia is a form of CE. acaulis. 

CE. tetraptcra (four-winged), d. at first whitish, then reddish, 
4in. across. 1. ninnatisect, with the divisions toothed. Stems 
branched from the base ; branches ascending, h. 1ft Mexico. 
Annual. 

CE. t. rosea (pink).* A variety with beautiful rose-coloured 
flowers. An excellent plant for either the border or the 
rockery. 

CE. trlchocalyx (hairy-calyxed). Jl. white, turning to pink, 
axillary, rather small; calyx long-hairy wiien young. June. 
1. crowded, pinnatifid, the young ones somewhat canescent - 
hairy; segments short, entire, obtuse. Stem about 1ft. high, 
nearly simple, erect. North America. Perennial or biennial. 

Varieties. There are many new varieties of the annual 
section usually catalogued as Godetias. Some of the best 
are : 

Bridesmaid. Jl. blush- white, blotched with rose, large. 
Crimson Beauty. Jl. deep crimson, withr a white centre. An 
excellent bedder. % 

Duchess of Fife. Jl. white, blotched carmine. 

General Gordon. Jl. crimson-carmine, with lighter centre. 
Glorlosa. Jl. deep blood-red. A showy and compact variety. 

Marchioness of Salisbury. Jl. bright crimson, margined 
with white, large. An attractive variety. 

White Pearl. Jl. of a beautiful pure white. 

(EONIA. See JEonia. 

OIL NUT. See Pyrularia oleifera. 

OILY GRAIN. See Sesamum indlcum. 

OKRA. See Hibiscus esculentus. 

OLD MAID. See Vinca rosea. 

OLD MAN CACTUS. See Filocereus senilis. 

OLE A AFBTALA. A synonym of Notelsea 
longifolia (which tee). O. buxifolia is synonymous 
with O. capeneis. 

OLBANDRA. Although not an extensive genus, 
Oleandra embraces some of the most interesting 
trailing Ferns in cultivation. O. neriiformis , a plant 
much more like an Oleander than a Fern, is, now- 
ever, an exception ; it grows somewhat in the way of 
Qleichenia Jlabellata , bnt has thicker and more fleshy, 
erect stems, which have, moreover, the peculiarity of 
branching out freely, and of being provided with aerial 
roots — a character to be found in scarcely any other 
cultivated Fern. All the other species make good speci- 
mens either trained upon stems of dead Tree-Ferns, 
which they readily ascend and quickly cover, or grown* 
on mounds of peat. None but very fibrous peat should. 
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Oleandra — continued. 

however, be need ; thick turfs of it should be placed one 
above another, and tightly skewered together by means 
of wooden pegs so as to form a pyramid. 

Another way of employing Oleandras is to use them 
for covering pillars indoors; but as they take possession 
of any genial surface, fastening themselves to it by means 
of short, fibry roots, it is indispensable that these should 
be provided with proper nourishment as the rhizomes 
extend. The best plan is to fix round the pillar a wire 
cylinder of 2in. to Sin. mesh, which should be filled up, 
as the rhizomes extend, with a mixture of two parts 
fibrous peat and one of sphagnum, rammed tolerably 
dose. For hiding pillars, walls, or unsightly upright 
supports, the Oleandras are quite as useful as tne better - 
known D&valli&s, and do not require any more special 
attention ; although not perhaps quite such rapid growers, 
they possess the advantage of retaining their foliage 
longer than is the case with most D&valli&s. All the 
Oleandras known to cultivation require an abundance of 
water at their roots throughout their growing season, and 
they are greatly benefited by occasional syringings 
overhead during the summer. Although they may be 

S ropagated from spores, they are usually increased by 
ivision of the rhizomes any time between April and 
September. 

To the species described on p. 481, Yol. II., the following 
should be added : 

O. ohinensls (Chinese). A synonym of 0. Cumingii. 

O. Cumingii (Cuming’s), sti. forming, about 2in. from the 
densely brown-scaly rhizome, a sort of joint, from which the 
fronds, when decayed, become detached, fronds 1ft. to lift, 
long, l£in. broad, soft, gradually narrowed to both ends ; mid- 
rib slightly hairy, son rather large, light brown, forming a 
scarcely interrupted line near the midrib. Assam, Ac. SYN. 
O. chinensis. 



O. C. longipee (long-stalked). A variety having longer stipes 
than inthe type. See Fig. 596. 


Oleandra — continued. 

O. G. Sibbaldil (Sibbald’s). fronds thinner and more hairy 
than in the type, sori in very irregular lines not so near the 
midrib. Tahiti, Ac. 

O. Sibbaldil (Sibbald's). A form of 0. Cumingii. 

O. Walliohll. Although similar in habit to the other species, 
this is quite distinct on account of the marginal hairs along 
the whole length of the fronds. 

OIi XS ASIA. Daisy Bnsh. To the species described 

on pp. 481-2, Vol. II., the following should be added: 

O. dentata (toothed), of Hooker. A synonym of 0. macrodonta. 

O. ilidfolia (Holly-leaved). Jt. -heads resembling those of 

0. dentata (which this species much resembles). L longer 
and narrower, deeply waved on the margin, with spiny teeth. 
Branches ana twigs nearly glabrous. New Zealand. Plant 
Musk-scented, hardy. 

O. Insignia (remarkable).* ft. -heads white, lin. across * florets 
very numerous: peduncles 6in. to lOin. long, one -beaded. 

1. coriaceous, oblong, obtuse, quite entire, 4in. to 6in. long. 
Steins densely clothed with white or reddish felt. New Zealand. 
A low, flat-topped, robust, greenhouse bush. (B. M. 7034.) 

O. macrodonta (large-toothed). /L -heads white, with a red 
centre, small, Daisy-like, disposed in large, hemispherical 
corymbs. 1. elliptic-oblong, undulated, coarsely toothed, some- 
what Holly-like in appearance. New Zealand, 1886. Hardy 
shrub or tree. (B. M. 7065; Q. C. n. a, xxvi., pp. 304-5.) 
8yn. 0 dentata (of Hooker). 

O. myrslnoides (Myrslne-like). JL-heads pale purple, narrow, 
three to five together on axillary peduncles forming a leafy, 
oblong panicle. May. L alternate, obov&te to oblong, less 
than Am. long. Australia, 1835. A silvery or sllvery-tomentose, 
greenhouse snrub, low and straggling or densely bushy. 

O. nitida (shining). Jl.-heads white, with yellowish disk, in 
close, many-flowered, rounded corymbs; florets fifteen to 
twenty. 1. resembling those of 0. furfuracea , but more ovate, 
less coriaceous, sinuate-toothed, acute or acuminate, the 
tomentum more silvery and shining. New Zealand, 1886. A 
small, hardy tree. (O. C. n. s., xxvi., pp. 44-5, f. 10.) 

O. nnmmnlarlfolia (Moneywort - leaved). Jl.-heads white, 
solitary, on peduncles longer or shorter than the leaves. 
L closely-set, erect, spreading, or deflexed, lin. to iin. long, 
orbicular, oblong, obovate, obtuse, quito entire. Branches 
8 tout, erect, often glutinous, h . 1ft. to 10ft. New Zealand (at 
4000ft.), 1899. Hardy. 

O. stellnlata (slightly stellate). The correct name of 
0. Gunniana. 

O. Traversil (Travers’). Jl.-heads lin. long, very numerous, on 
slender pedicels; panicles numerous, cyrooso, axillary and 
terminal, much-branched, f. flat, opposite, oblong- or ovate- 
lanceolate, acuminate, quite entire, l^m. to 2iin. long, glabrous 
and shining above, silky-downy beneath (as well as the panicles 
and branches), h. 30ft. to 35ft. New Zealand, 1887. (Q. C. 
1887, li., p. 187.) Only hardy in very favoured localities. 

OLEOBACHIA PAI.USTILIS. A cormption of 
Delabechea palustris . Delabechea is now included under 
Stercnlla (which see). 

OIiYRA (the name of a kind of grain mentioned by 
Herodotus and others as food for horses, along with 
Barley). Ord. Qramineie. A genus embraoing about 
twenty species of tropical Grasses, all, except ono or two 
African, being American; they are remarkable for the 
great variety they display in habit, foliage, inflorescence, 
and sexuality of the spikes. Only one species colls for 
mention here. It forms a very elegant, evergreen pot 
plant for the stove, thriving in any fairly good Boil, and 
may be increased oy seeds or by divisions. 

O. conclnna (neat).* Jl. t spikes rather shorter than the leaves, 
terminal and axillary; spikelets three, two female and one 
male. January. 1. lin. long, uniform, distichous, sessile in 
very short sheaths, almost imbricated, ovate, cuspidate-acumi- 
nate, often reddish towards the tips. Stems 6in. to lOin. long, 
filiform, at length drooping. Costa Rica, 1891. (B. M. 7469.) 

OMPHAIiODXSS. Though usually regarded as 
healthy, O. Lucilim and O. vema are better for protec- 
tion in winter. To the species described on pp. 482-3, 
Vol. II., the following should be added. See also 

Paracaryum. 

O. Kramer! (Kramer's).* Jt- of a rich blue, about as large as 
a sixpence. i. ample. Japan, 1882. A beautiful addition to 
our hardy plants ; it is larger in growth than either O. Luciliai 
or 0. vema. 

O. verna alba (white). This only differs from the type in 
having white flowers. 
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ONCIDXUM. Cyrtoehlliim and Falumblna 

(whioh see) are now inolnded hereunder. To the species 
and varieties described on pp. 483-91, Vol. II., the 
following should be added. Those marked T. are 
tropical, while those marked C. will thrive in a cool- 
honse. The remainder require an intermediate tem- 
perature. 

0. semalnm. This is regarded as identical with 0. superbiens. 
O. Albo-verruooeum (white • waited). Jl. bright yellow, 
having the sepals barred with brown and the waited crest 
white. 1898. A supposed new species. [C.] 

O. ano malnm (anomalous). A synoriym of 0. panchrysum. 

Ou anthoorene (flower-fountain} Jl. disposed in large, upright, 
branched spikes; sepals and petals chocolate-brown, trans- 
versely barred yellow towards tne base, much undulated ; lip 
white. Summer. Peru. A curious species, in habit somewhat 
resembling Miltonia Warscetoiczii. (W. O. A. ix., t. 392.) [T.] 

O. anremn (golden). Jl. l|in. across; sepals and petals pale 
greenish-yellow, with a faint purplish tinge near the base; 
Bp bright golden-yellow; racemes five- to seven-flowered; 
scapes lift, to lift. long. L linear-lanceolate, 4in. to Sin. 
long. Pseudo-bulbs lin. to l$in. long, one- or two-leaved. 
Mexico, 183a [C.] 

O. aurlfemm (gold-bearing}. JL lin. across; sepals and 
petals citron-yellow, With two or three pale brown oars ; lip 
dtron-yellow, with a pale red blotch near the crest, three- 
lobed; peduncles longer than the leaves, loosely panicled. 
L linear, 7in. to lOin. long. Venezuela, 1846-7. Allied to 

0. panchrysum. (C.) 

O. aurosum (golden} A variety of 0. excavatum. 

O. bloolor (two-coloured). The Kew authorities regard this as 
a distinct species, and not as a variety of 0. Martianum. 

O. braeteatum (bracteate). Jl. lin. across ; sepals and petals 
bright yellowish-green, spotted with blackish-purple ; lip 
broadly clawed, the claw reddish-brown, the blade ana 
auricles light yellow, white beneath; scapes 3ft. to 4ft. long, 
with a spathe-like bract at each node. 1. linenr-ligulate. Pseudo- 
bulbs much compressed, two-leaved. Colombia, 1849-60. 

O. brevUabium (short-lipped). JL bright yellow, barred with 
brown, }in. in diameter, disposed in many-flowered panicles. 

1. linear, 1ft. long. Pseudo-bulbs ovoid, 2in. long. 1894. [C.] 
O. Brteniannm (O’Brien's).* JL of a bright sulphur-yellow, 

distinctly barred with cinnamon, having a very small front 
blade to the lip ; pedicels very short ; raceme nodding. 
Pseudo-bulbs short, small, compact. Paraguay, 1881. [C.J 
In the variety rufida the flowers are nearly covered with 
cinnamon. 

O. osaalnm (greyish). A synonym of 0. Geertianutn. 

O. oaminlpbornm (furnace-bearing). Jl. brightly coloured, lin. 
across ; sepals and petals brown in the basal half, yellow in 
the upper ; lip yellow, with red spots and a chestnut band ; 
peduncles panicled, many-flowered. 1. linear-oblong, Sin. to 5in. 
long. Pseudo-bulbs much compressed. l±in. long, one-leaved. 
Caracas, 1850. The specific name is a fanciful one. 

O. eandldnm (white). The correct name of Palumbina 
Candida. 

O. ohrysodlpterom (golden- winged). * Jl. 3in. across; dorsal 
sepal chestnut, with a narrow yeBow border, the lateral ones 
wholly brown, divergent; petals bright gamboge-yellow, 
spotted with brown on the basal half; lip yellow, stained 
with brown, linear, deflexed; scape 3ft. to 9ft. or more in 
length, branched. I. broadly ligulate, 15in. to 20in. long. 
Pseudo-bulbs 3in. long, one- or two-leaved. Probably Andean, 
about 1890. A very handsome species. 

O. ohrysomorphum (dark-golden). JL numerous, crowded, 
fin. across; sepals and petals golden-yellow, similar; lip 
paler, oblong, dilated at base and apex into two rounded 
lobes; scapes lift, to l|ft. long, panicled from the middle. 
Winter. 1. linear, 7in. to 9in. long. Pseudo-bulbs l£in. long, 
compressed, two- or three-leaved. Colombia, 1877. 

O. ohrysops (golden -eyed). JL, sepals light brown, cuneate- 
oblong; petals light brown, much broader, somewhat wavy, 
blunt; lip bright yellow, the basilar lacinise small, the 
isthmus very short, the large anterior blade reniform, 
emarginate, the calli triseriate; peduncle reddish, racemose. 
L reddish, short. 1888. Allied to 0. bicallosum. 

0. ohrynopyramla (golden-pyramid). JL of a uniform canary- 
yellow, fin. across; upper sepal and petals clawed; lip 
pandurifonn; poduncles slender, lift, to 2ft. long, loosely 

C iculate, many-flowered. June. 1. linear-ligulate, 5in. to 6in. 

(. Pseudo-bulbs liin. to 2iin. long, with acute edges, two- 
leaved. Andes of Ecuador or Southern Colombia, 1852. 

O. ehrysorhapis (golden-needled). Jl., sepals and petals light 
sulphur-yellow, the disk spotted dark brown, forming one mass, 
with extended external processes on the upper sepal and 
petals; side lariniae of the lip linear, lobed at top, erect, the 
claws covered with tumours, the anterior blade reniform, 
emarginate, very large ; pedicels three- to flve-flowered. 
1. cuneate-oblong-lanceolate, acute, 6in. to 7in. long, liin. 
wide. Brazil, 188a [T.] 
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O. chrpomii la a form of 0. ochthodes. 

O. erlapnm oehrao6na (ochreous} JL ochre-brown, without 
lateral crests on the sides of the middle keel of the lip. 18881 

O. crlstatum (crested}. JL bright yellow, liin. across, with a 
few red spots on the crest of the lip; panicle branched, 
arching, many-flowered. 1. linear-lanceolate, 6in. to 9in. long. 
Pseudo-bulbs ovate, 2ln. long. Brasil, 1892. (L. x., t. 45L) 

O. orooodilloeps (crocodile’s-head} JL several in a one-sided 
raceme ; sepals and petals greenish-sulphur, striped and blotched 
cinnamon, the sepals ligulate, acute, the petals sub-equal ; lip 
white, with a tuft of yellow hairs at the sub-cordate or rounded 
base, and a velvet callus in front ; anther very large, com- 
parable to a broad crocodile's head. L cuneate-oblong, acute, 
188? P^udo-hulbs ultimately much wrinkled Mexico, 

O. Croesus is a variety of 0. longipes. 

O. omentum (bloody). A synonym of 0. rejlcxum pelimnum. 

O. oueullatum. According to the Kew authorities, the correct 
name is 0. olivaceum. 

O. dedpiens is a form of O. Crist a-g alii. 



Fig. 599. Inflorescence of Oncidium Forbesil 


O. detortum (crooked). JL, sepals light brown, shortly clawed 
and eared, the upper one yellowish at apex; petals yellow, 
with brown spots, and having shorter claws ; lip with 
spreading-triangular side lobes and an oblong acute front 
one; inflorescence long. Habitat not recorded, 1888. Allied 
to 0. serratum. SYN. Cyrtochilum detortum. 

O. dlchromum (two-coloured). This species is closely allied 
to 0. aureum, but the flowers are larger, the sepals and 

E etals are reddish-purple, and the lip is bright yellow ; panicles 
ranched. Peru, 1895. [C.J 

O. excavatum Dawsoni (Dawson's).* Jl. bright yellow and 
rich brown, large; scape 5ft. long, sometimes producing a 
hundred flowers. Peru. 

O. falelpetalum (falcate-petal ed} Jl. 2£in. to Sin. across; 
sepals russet-brown, with a narrow yellow margin, clawed; 
petals much smaller, falcate, yellow, spotted with brown on 
the basal half ; lip purplish-brown, linear, reflexed ; peduncles 
flexuouB, several feel long. Autumn. 1. lit. or more in length. 
Pseudo-bulbs 2in. to 4in. long, two-leaved. Andes, before 1886. 
O. flmbriatum (fringed} Jl. fin. across; sepals and petals 
bright yellow, barred and streaked transversely with red, the 
petals clawed; lip yellow, sub-panduriform. the front lobe 
with a minutely-fringed margin; scapes 2ft. to 3ft. long, 
drooping, many-flowered. June. 1. linear or ligulate-oblong, 
acute. Pseudo-bulbs two-leaved. Brazil, 1878. [T.] 
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O. Forbesll. This is one of the finest species of the whole 

S jnus (see Fig. 599). It is often called the “ Gold-laced 
nddlum." 

O. F. Meanrexiannm (Measures'). JL of a pure golden- 
yellow, with a very narrow border of purplish-brown. 1891. 
O. Gautier! is a form of 0. unicome. 

O. Geertlanum (Van Geert’s) Jl. liin. across; sepals and 
petals greenish, tinged with rose, shortly clawed; lip bright 
canary-yellow, three-lobed, the front lobe broadly clawed; 
racemes about five-flowered ; peduncles slender, erect. 
L linear, 6in. to 7in. long. Pseudo-bulbs olive, clustered, 
lin. to liin. in diameter. Mexico, 1853. (R. G. 1854, t. 80 ; 

R. X. O. i., t. 6, f. 2, under name of 0. ecenum.) 

O. Godsefflanum (Godseffs). fi borne on a long, slender, 
branching scape. L linear-lanceolate. Pseudo-bulbs 5in. long, 
cylindrical, two-leaved. Habitat not recorded, 1896. This 
sped es resembles 0. pubes, but differs in its smaller flowers 
and in the separation of the lateral sepals. 

O. graollllmum (very slender). Jl. yellow, small, with a few 
peJe brown marks about the bases of the segments; panicle 
much-branched, 3ft. long. L linear-lanceolate, 8in. long. 
Pseudo-bulbs ovoid. Sin. long. Peru, 1898. Allied to 0. luteum 
IC.1 

O. hastatum RemlmelaBnum (half -black). Jl.. senals and 
petals blackish-purple, tipped wnitish-green ; mld-lacinia of 
the lip brownish. Mexico, 1887. 

O. h. Roexlll (Roexl's). JL yellowish, with some brown spots, 
small; column, wings, and side lobes of the lip yellow, the 
mid-lobe of the lip brownish. 1876. 

O. Henotummnl (Henchmann’s) A synonym of 0. earth a- 
ginenm sanguineum. 

O. heteranthnm (various-flowered). Jl. numerous, but all 
aborted to filiform, whitish segments except the terminal one, 
which is fin. across ; sepals and petals creamy-white, with two 
or three brown bars; lip somewhat lyre-shaped, the basal 
part reddish-brown, the apical part yellow - scape 3ft. to 4ft. 
long, branched almost from the base. 1. linear, 3in. to 5in. 
long. Pseudo-bulbs 2in. long, two-leaved. Andes of Bolivia. 

O. Maim (gaping). Jl. yellow and brown, small ; lip having an 
extraordinary, erect, white, fleshy appendage, as long as the 
column, parallel with that organ, and resembling the four 
fingers of a hand a little hollowed out and closed together ; 
column without cheeks ; stigma beaked. 1. oval to linear- 
oblong, lin. to 2in. long. Brazil, 1838. (R. G., t. 1250 a.) [T.J 
O. holochiyBUm (wholly yellow). A synonym of 0. onustum. 
O. Hooker! (Hooker’s). Jl. lively yellow, small ; sepals and 
petals oblong, nearly equal, the latter spotted orange; lip 
three-lobed, the lateral lobes linear-oblong, spreading, the 
middle one broadly obovate-cuneate, the base orange- or 
chestnut-coloured and tubercled; scape 6in. to 18in. long, 



name of 0. rantferum major.) (C.j 

O. Hneboolll (Huebsch’s) Jl. yellow, tinted brown, disposed 
in a much-branched panicle; lip narrower in front than at 
base, its chief mark consisting in the bipartite, orange column 
wings. Ecuador, 1885. 

O. intermedium (intermediate) A form of 0. luridum. 

O. lonosmum (Violet-scented) A synonym of 0. tigrinum 
unguiculatum. 

O. ixidifollum (Iris-leaved) of Lindley. A synonym of 
0. Crista-gcUli. 

O. Junoifolium (Rush-leaved) A synonym of 0. CebolUta. 

0. Keilianum (Kell's). A synonym of Brassia Keiliana. 

O. Knunerianum (Kramer's)* This is now regarded as a 
distinct species, and not as a variety of 0. Papilio. (F. d. S., 
t. 1956.) oYNS. 0. nodosum, 0. papilioni/orme. 

O. K. resplendent (resplendent) In this form the flowers 
are muen larger, ana the colours brighter, than in 
Kramerianum; the callus of the lip, also, is longer than in 
that variety, and has the base and apex yellow, spotted and 
barred purplish-brown, the middle being white, barred 
purplish-mauve ; the lip itself lacks the brown margin 
generally seen. [T.) 

O. leopardlnum (leopard-marked).* Jl. yellow, showy, disposed 
in loose panicles about 3ft. high ; sepals and petals banded dark 
brown ; up banded brown at Dose, the middle lobe unguiculate, 
transversely emarginate t the base auriculate. Peru. A free- 
flowering, compact species. [T.] 

O. Leopoldiana (Leopold n.*s). Jl. ljin. across ; sepals and 
petals white, with a purple disk, the former shortly unguiculate ; 
lip violet-purple, fleshy, slightly three-lobed ; bracts fin. long; 
panicle very long, branching, many-flowered. Andes, 1890. 
(iT vi., t. 274.) ff.] 

O. lepturum (slender-tailed) Jl., properly formed ones light 
yellow, spotted brown; sepals and petals cuneate-oblong, 
acute ; lip with a very broad, cordate base, narrowed into a 
small, bifid apex, and having a cushion of finger-like calli at 


Oneidium— continued. 

the base. Bolivia, 1886. One of the group with tufts of abortive 
flowers. [G\] 

O. leuootle (white-eared). This species is closely allied to 
O. obryzatum, but has a stiffer panicle of wholly yellow flowers. 
Colombia, 1880. 

O. Lietzei (Lietze’s) Jl. bright reddish-brown, sometimes 
spotted with yellow (var. aureo-maculatum, R. G. 1887, t. 1279) 
numerous, not fully expanding; lateral sepals connate into a 
narrow blade : lip having two reflexed auricles ; scapes slender, 
24ft. to 3ft. long. Spnng. L oblong-lanceolate, 6ln. to 8in. 
long. Pseudo-bulbs 2in. to 5in. long, clothed for half their 
length with whitish sheaths. Brazil, 1881. (R. G. 1881, 1. 1044) 
In the variety bicolor the flowers are variegated with yellow. 

O. longifolium is a synonym of 0. Ccbolleta , and not a variety 
of 0. Cavendishianum. 



Fig. 600. Oncidium longipes Croesus. 


O. longipes Croesus (Croesus). The correct name of 0. Croesus. 
See Fig. 600. 

O. loxense (Loxa).* Jl. in a broad panicle ; sepals dull olive, 
barred cinnamon, unguiculate, oblong, acute ; petals broader 
and shorter ; lip bright orange, having a tooth-like auricle on 
each side of the base, a short, broad stalk, and a broad, 
reniform blade. L cuneate-ligulate, acuminate. Pseudo-bulbs 
oblong, furrowed, two-leaved. Cordillera of Loxa, 1884. (R. 
ser. iL, t. 54; W. O. A. x., t. 439.) [C.J 

O. Luoaslanum (Lucas's) JL golden-yellow, resembling those 
of 0. Marshallianum , disposed in loose, erect racemes. Pseudo- 
bulbs ovate, 2in. long, two-leaved. Habitat not recorded, 
1894. (G. C. 18o\ xv., pp. 475, 479, f. 51.) 

O. ludens (playful) Jl., sepals rich brown, unguiculate, the 
upper one transversely elliptic, the lateral ones oblong, acute ; 
petals yellow, marbled cinnamon, shortly unguiculate, hastate, 
annular, occurring both closed and open ; lip pale yellowish- 
ochre and brown, recurved towards the apex; column 
greenish, striped brown, the wings dark purple. Habitat not 
recorded, 1885. Allied to 0. annulare. [T.] 

O. lnridnm intermedium (intermediate) Jl. bright yellow, 
large, with numerous circular, reddish-brown spots, (w. O. A. 
viifT, t. 345, under name of 0. intermedium.) 

O. lutesoens (yellowish) JL, dorsal sepal dark brown, with a 
yellow, recurved margin, long, wavy, the lateral ones greenish- 
brown ; petals dark brown, edged with yellow, very short, 
wavy, auricled ; lip dark greenish at the angled base, purple 
in front, oblong, short, with a three-toothed crest. Habitat 
not recorded, 1887. Allied to 0. metallicum. 

O. luteum (yellow). Jl. pale yellow, small, numerous, disposed 
in a panicle 14ft. long. 1. 4in. long. Pseudo-bulbs ovate, over 
lin. long. Habitat not recorded, 1893. Allied to 0. chryso - 
pyramis. 

O. macranthum Willianudanum (Williams') Jl. having a 
large, Indian purple blotch on each petal. Colombia. 

O. mieranthum (small-flowered) A synonym of Cyrtochilum 
mieranthum. 
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O. mlorochUnm (small-lipped). JL l±in. across; sepals pale 
brown, with yellow markings ; petals chestnut-brown or 
brownish-purple, barred and margined with yellow ; Up white, 
purple-spotted, three-lobed, small ; scapes robust, very glaucous, 
3ft. to 4ft. long, the branches few-flowered. L rigid, oblong, 
7in. to 12in. long. Pseudo-bulbs l^in. to 2in. long, one-leaved. 
Guatemala, 1838. (B. R. 1843, t. 23; Ref. B. ii., 1. 182.) 

O. Mlcropogon (small beard). JL l|in. across the petals; 
sepals yellow, banded pale brown, linear-oblong, acuminate, 
undulated; petals golden-yellow, with a deep reddish-brown 
claw, much broader than the sepals: lip golden-yellow, with 
three Bub-equal, spreading, clawed lobes, the disk covered 
with yellow and brown tubercles; raceme 8in. to lOin. long, 
pendulous. August. 1. two to a pseudo-bulb, 4in. to 6in. long, 
linear-oblong. South Brasil (7), 18B6. (B. M. 6971 ; R. G. 1855, 
t. 136;R.X.O. i.,t63,f. 2.) 

O. monachlonm (monkish). Jl.. dorsal sepal dark brown, with 
a crisped, yellow border, remform, overarching, the lateral 
ones large, cuneate-oblong, on long stalks; petals cinnamon, 
blotched and edged sulphur-yellow, roundish-hastate, incurved, 
undulated; lip brown, ligulate. with an angular base and a 
double callus ; spikes large ana branching, as in 0. eerratum. 
March and ApriL Colombia. Allied to 0. metallioum. (G. C. 
1883, xix., p. 369, f. 54.) [T.] 

O. mnrinnm (wine-like). JL yellow, with the column of a dull 
crimson-purple, small, but pretty and numerous, in a large 
panicle; lip triangular, sessile, fleshy, with two roundish 
crests on the disk. Ecuador, 1888. 

O. "ft""” (dwarf). JL fin. across ; sepals and petals yellow, 
spotted with brown, incurved ; lip bright yellow, with two 
small auricles at base ; scapes decumbent, panicled, the 
branches short and few-flowered. 1. from a creeping rhizome, 
31il to 6in. long, pea-green, spotted with red. Pseudo-bulbs 
wanting. British Guiana, 1842. 

O. nodosum (noded). A synonym of 0. Kramtrianwn. 

O. nnbigennm (cloud-bom). A variety of 0. cucullatum. 

O. ollvaoeum (Olive-like). The correct name of 0. cucullatum. 

O. omlthopodnm (bird-footed). JL having a singular, trifld 
callus, with a solid, beak-like median tooth ana excavated 
lateral angles. Tropical America, 1879. 

O. orthotis (straight-eared). JL yellow, Jin. across, with 
brown markings, terminal on each branch, with one or two 
aborted ones ; upper sepal reflexed, the lateral ones hanging 
straight down ; petals widely spreading ; lip broadly cordate. 
L solitary. l£in. to 2in. long. Pseudo-bulbs small. Habitat 
not recorded, 1888. (I. H. 1888, t. 69.) 

O. panchrysum (all golden). Jl. of a uniform bright canary- 
yellow, llln. across ; sepals acute, the lateral ones divergent ; 
petals obtuse ; lip somewhat panduriform ; scapes erect, 
14ft. to 2ft. long, panicled and many-flowered, t. ligulate, 
9in. to 12in. long. Pseudo-bulbs much compressed, 24 in. long, 
one-leaved. Colombia, 1842. [C.) 8 yn . 0. anomalum. 

O. pandnratnm (fiddle-shaped) Jl. reddish-brown and yellow, 
smaller and more numerous than in 0. anthocren* (which this 
species otherwise resembles). Colombia, 1895. 

O. Papilio Krameriaxmm is now accorded specific rank. 

O. P. majna (greater). A synonym of 0. P. Eckhardti. 

O. papiUoniforme (butterfly - like). A synonym of 
0. Kramrria num. 

O. pardoglossum (panther-marked-lipped). Jl. chestnut- 
coloured, narrow, much marked with yellow on the lip, and 
having a very obscure, yellow band on the dorsal sepal; 
column light yellow, very long, with brownish -purple wings. 
1886. An interesting species. 

O. pelican tun (pelican-beaked). A form of 0. rejlexnm. 

O. prsetextnm Gravealannm (Graves'). Jl. yellow and 
brown, 2in. in diameter, disposed in branched panicles. 
South Brazil, 1892. (G. C 1892, xi., pp. 535, 650, f. 9A) 

O. pyramidale (pyramidal). Jl. bright canary-yellow, lin. 
across, with red spots and markings; sepals and petals 
reflexed; lip somewhat panduriform, with the front lobe 
emarginate; peduncles erect or nodding, lift. or more in 
length, many-flowered. 1. linear-ligulate, Sin. to 8in. long. 
Pseudo-bulbs lin. to 2in. long, two-leaved. Southern Colombia, 
1842. A rare species. 

O. ranlfernm (frog-bearing). JL bright yellow, small but 
showy ; sepals and petals renexed ; lip three-lobed, the large 
crest orange-red ; scapes 5in. to 8in. long ; sparingly branched, 
many-flowered. 1. Grass-like, 5in. to 8in. long. Pseudo-bulbs 
clustered, lin. to 2in. long, tapering, two-leaved. Brazil, 1837. 
The crest "somewhat resembles the figure of a frog concha nt” 
(Veitch) 

O. r. major (larger). A synonym of 0. Hookeri. 

O. refract nm (bent back). Jl. greenish-yellow, barred with 
brown; sepals and petals wavy, pointed; column and lip 
reflexed. Colombia, 1894. Allied to 0. zcbrinum. 

O. Rlgbyanum (Rigby’s). A synonym of 0. earcode*. 
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O. robnafetwtmiim (very robust) JL huger than in 
0. tphegifcrum (to which this species is allied) ; sepals and 
petals brown at base, yellow at apex ; lip yellow, with brown 
stripes, the side lobes rounded and serrated ; branches of the 
panicle straight. Brazil, 1888. 

O. Rogorall (Rogers’). A variety of 0. varicoeum. 

O. Rolfeannm (Rolf 0 ’s). JL yellow and brown, disposed in a 
long, branching raceme. Colombia, 1892. One of the small- 
lipped section, and allied to 0. Kiendstianum. 

O. roseum (rosy). A synonym of 0. carthaginenee eangvineum. 

O. Baintlegeriannm (Saint Lager's). A synonym of 0. tpilo- 
pterum . 

O. Sanderlannm (Sander’s). This is described by one authority 
as " free-flowering, with thickly-branched scapes bf large, rosy- 
red blossoms," but the flowers have also been described as 
chocolate-brown. Peru, 1893. This species is said to be allied 
to 0. terraium. 

O. sangnlneum (bloody). A variety of 0. cartMaginenee. 

0 apheglfernm (wasp-bearing). JL bright orange, lin. across, 
with a reddish stain at the base of each segment ; sepals and 
petals clawed: lip sub-pandurate, the front lobe of a lighter 
orange than the sepals and petals; scapes 3ft to 4ft long, 
panicled, many-flowered. L elliptic-oblong, 6in. to Sin. long. 
Pseudo-bulbs lin. to Uin- in aiameter, one-leaved. Brazil, 
1842-3. (P. F. G. iL, No. 124.) [T.j 

O. gpUoptemm is now regarded as a distinct species, and not 
as a variety of 0. Batemannianum . 8m 0. Saxntlegcriamun. 


O. Sprnoel (Spruce's). JL bright .yellow, produced in great 
profusion ; sepals and petals blotched red above, obovate, 
obtuse ; lip having the transverse middle lobe narrowly clawed, 
two-lobed, stained red at base ; panicles flexuous. 1. sometimes 
2Jft long. Brazil. Allied to 0. CebolUta. [T.] 

O. stelllgemm (star-bearing) JL stellate, paniculate: sepals 
and petals yellowish, with many brown spots, oblong-ligulate : 
lip yellowish-white, with a dancer yellow callus, the lateral 
lobes short, obtuse-angled, the isthmus narrow, the middle 
lobe roundish-cordate, shortly and abruptly cuspidate. Mexico. 
Allied to 0. hattatum. [C.] 

O. a. Krneatl (Ernest's) JL pale yellow, with large, rounded, 
brown spots on the sepals and petals, and a reddish-purple 
front lobe to the Up. Mexico, 1887. (W. O. A. vi., t. 260.) (C.] 

O. suave (pleasant) JL fragrant, more than lin. across ; sepals 
and petals dark sepia-brown, obscurely keeled, reflexed at tip ; 
lip bright yellow, blotched with reddish-brown around the 
crest, three-lobed ; peduncles slender, Uft. to ljft. long, panicu- 
late, the branches few-flowered. L linear, 6in. or more in 
length. Pseudo-bulbs ancipitous, 3in. long. Oaxaca, 1836. 
(P. F. G. it, f. 135.) 

O. snperblens (superb)* Jl. 24 in. in diameter ; sepals chocolate- 
brown, tipped yellow, long-clawed, the upper one much crisped, 
reflexed at apex, the lateral ones more ovate and less carved ; 
pe tills smaller, yeUow above, barred chocolate below, cordate- 
oblong, recurved, with a shorter and broader claw ; Up blackish- 
purple, with a yellow crest, very small, revolute : panicle loose, 
flexuous, twenty- to thirty-flowered ; scape (and inflorescence) 
2ft. to 3ft. long. 1. about lft. long, linear-oblong, acute, 
keeled. Pseudo-bulbs elongate-ovate, compressed, about 4in. 
long. Colombia, Venezuela. (B. M. 5980.) [T.] 8 yn . 0. ccmulum. 

O. terettfbllum Albans (whitish) JL pale yellowish-white. 

1877. 

O. tetrapetalom (four-petal ed) JL lin. across; sepals and 
petals bright chestnut-red, barred and marked with yeUow, 
clawed, the lateral sepals connate and concealed by the Up; 
Up white, with a red blotch in front of the crest, broadly 
clawed: scapes erect, Uin. to 2in. long, many-flowered. L in 
tufts of four or more, 3in. to 6in. long, fleshy, triquetrous. 
Pseudo-bulbs wanting. West Indies. BYN. 0. tricolor (B. M. 
4130) 

O. tlgrinnm splendldnm (splendid) A synonym of 0. tpUn- 

didum. 


O. trloolor (three-coloured) A synonym of 0. tetrapetalum. 

O. nnleolor (one-coloured) Jl. of a uniform yeUow. Brazil, 
1893. This species is allied to 0. unijtorum. but is of more 
robust habit. 

O. urophyllum (tail-leaved) Jl. lin. across ; sepals and petals 
clear yellow, blotched with chestnut-brown, the lateral sepals 
connate almost to the apex ; Up canary-yellow, three-lobed ; 
scapes drooping, lift, to 2ft. long, many-flowered. 1. ensiform, 
curved, 4in. to 6in. long. Pseudo-bulbs wanting. AnMj pui 
1838 and 1891. (B. R. 1842, t. 54.) 

O. ustnlatnm (burnt). Jl. brown, with a light border to the 
sepals, some yellowish lines on the borders of the petals, and 
the front lobe of the Up reddish-purple; sepals and petals 
crisped; callus very broad, with spreading, linear-ligulate 
lamellae, lined and dotted with brown. Colombia, 1883. J4uch 
in the way of 0. metaUicum. 

O. vtpeiinnm (viper-like). JL lin. across ; sepals and petals 
pale reddish-brown, barred with light yeUow, much undulated. 
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the lateral sepals free; lip canary-yellow, with a carious 
crest (resembling vipers' heads seen in profile); peduncles 
erect. 5in. to 7in. long, few-flowered; axis of the inflorescence 
twining. L linear-oblong, 2in. long. Pseudo-bulbs obscurely 
four-angled, lin. long, two-leaved. Uruguay. (T. ] 

O. volvox (twining). Jl. lin. across ; sepals and petals vellow, 
much spotted with reddish-brown for two-thirds of their 
length ; lip bright yellow, sub-panduriform ; scapes very 
slender, flexuous, 3ft. to aft. long, the branches two- or 
three-flowered. Autumn. 1. narrow-ligulate. 8in. to 12in. 
long. Pseudo-bulbs oval-oblong, 2in. to 4in. long, furrowed, 
twSeaved. Caracas, 1854. (R. X. O. i., t. 99, No. L) 

O. Warner! (Warner’s). Jl. five to eight in a short raceme; 
sepals oval, spreading; petals narrower and ascending; lip 
bright yellow, three-looed, flat, the middle lobe deeply parted 
into two roundish lobes. Autumn. 1. linear • lanceolate, 
recurved. Pseudo-bulbs ovate, ancipitous, with two leaves. 
Mexico. There are two varieties: purpuratum, sepals and 
petals white, streaked bright purple; and gordidum, sepals 
and petals dull yellow, streaked purple. [C.] 

O. Wldgreni (Widgren’s). JL light yellow, with bars of 
reddish-brown ; petals as large as the lip; raceme about 
eight-flowered. L solitary, 3in. to 4in. long. Brazil, 1889. 
Allied to O. cornigerum, but with much brighter-coloured 
flowers. 

O. xanthooentron (yellow-spurred). Jl. disposed in a dense 
panicle ; petals hastate, having a dark spot over the base ; lip 
dark, with a rhomboid, yellow centre. Andes. The contrast 
of colours in this species is very marked. 

O. Eonatum (zoned). JL variable in form ; sepals white ; 
petals yellow, with tranverse, brown bands. Colombia, a 1893. 
Allied to 0. bryolophotum. 

Large numbers of species not enumerated are also grown in 
botanical establishments, including : 0. adortivum , 0. indi/olium 
(of Humboldt), 0. orthortaUt, 0. pictum , 0. Sehillerianum, 0. tri- 
chodei , O. Trulla. 



ONCOSFERMA. O. tigillaria is grown at Kew, 
but it is not in general cultivation. 

ONE-SHIFT SYSTEM OF POTTING. This 
consists in moving a plant from the cutting-pot, or 
from the pot into whicn it was put as a seedling, 'into 
that in which it is intended to blossom or fruit. Soft- 
wooded plants — such as Pelargoniums — succeed very well 
on this system when potted on from a 3in. pot to one 
6in. or more across. Tomatoes, again, answer very well 
on this system, but extra care in watering is necessary 
until the pots are filling with roots, otherwise the soil 
becomes sour and the plants unhealthy. Hard -wooded 
plants do not succeed well on the One-Shift System. 

ONION. Besides the pests already described in 
connection with the Onion, there is one which promises 
to be more destructive than any vet recorded. This is a 
species of Nematoid Worm (which see, Vol. II.), now 
popularly called Eelworm. The species, Tylenchue 
devastatrix , does not confine its attention to one plant, 
but is found upon many, from Clover to Hyacinths. 
The symptoms of attack are chiefly a swelling of the 
infested bulbB, followed by a cracking ; while the foliage 
is frequently distorted as well. The bulb, though ap- 
parently sound to the eye, nevertheless when handled is 
flabby, if not soft unto rottenness. 

Once the disease asserts itself, it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to combat. All infested bulbs should be care- 
fully lifted and burned. On no account should the same 
quarters be used for a similar crop the next season. As, too. 
tne Nematoid s may be present in the seed, care should 
be taken not to utilise any from an infested garden. 

On the Continent the disease known as Onion Sickness 
is far more prevalent than here ; but considering the 
quantities of seed obtained in this country from Conti- 
nental establishments, it is easy to conceive how readily 
disease may be introduced into what was previously a 
perfectly healthy area. 

The Welsh or Spring Onion, or Ciboul (Allium Jistulosum), 
is cultivated the same as the ordinary variety, exoept 
that very little thinning is necessary, as the plants do 
not form bulbs. Though very hardy, the plants are of 
little value, and scarcely worth growing. 

The following are all good additions to the varieties of 
Onions : 

A 1. Bulbs large, deep, round, with a medium neck ; skin 
brownish -yellow ; flesh whitish, firm. An excellent keeper. 
Valuable alike for autumn or spring sowing. 

Alina Craig. Bulbs very large, roundish, with a small neck ; 
skin greenish-white ; flesh very solid. This is probably the 
largest variety, and it keeps well. In 1895, Mr. J. Bowerman 
exhibited twelve Onions of this variety weighing 37£lb. ; while 
single bulbs have been grown weighing 31b. 9£oz. 

Cranston’s Excelsior. An excellent variety, and very 
similar to Ailsa Craig in size and appearance. 

Crimson Globe. Bulbs medium, globular ; skin glossy 
crimson. A fine variety for spring sowing, and a good keeper. 
Giant Zlttan. Bulbs round; skin deep yellow; flesh firm. 

A long keeper. One of the best for autumn sowing. 

Silver Globe. Bulbs medium, globular ; flesh Ann. One of 
the mildest-flavoured varieties. An excellent cropper, and 
distinct from White Globe. 

ONION SICKNESS. See under Onion. 


Fig. 60L Oncidium Marshallianq-Forbbsii. 

Natural Hybrids. 

Name. Parentage. 

ealoglostum Syn. 0. MarshaUiano-Forbesii. 

gleqantiuimum 8yn. 0. Qardneri. 

Jlabell\f«rum 8vn. 0. Qardneri. 

Gardneri Forbeeii and daeyttyle. 

hcematoehUum luridum and Lanceanum. 

Larkinianum Syn. Marthalliano- Forbrni. 

Mantinii Syn. Marghalliano-Forbtteii. 

- j 

pUtorale Syn. Marthalliano-Forbetii. 

PoUettianum 8yn. Gardneri. 

prautang Syn. Gardneri. 

prceteztum Syn. Gardneri. 

Wheatleyanum criepum and daeyrtyle. 

ONCOMA. A synonym of Oxers (which tee). 

OHCOBBUXIICHUS. A synonym of Orthocarpus 

(which tee). 


ONOBHYCHIS. To the species described on p. 496, 
Vol. II., the following should be added: 

O. laoonlea (Mount Laconia). JL bright pink, large, disposed 
in a dense, oblong-cylindrical spike ; peduncles very long. 
Summer. L, leaflets seven to nine pairs, elliptic-linear. Orient, 
1892. Plant stemless (or stem 1ft. nigh), silxy-canescent. 

O. violsefolia (Vicia-leaved). According to the Kew authorities, 
this is the correct name of 0. eativa. 

ONOCIaEA. These plants require an abundance of 
water at the roots all the year round, and are best adapted 
for planting out in the hardy rockery or Fernery, as pots 
soarcely afford them sufficient accommodation for the full 
development of their rhizomes or Btolons, which, in some 
instances, extend a very long distance. The soil which 
Onocleas prefer is a compost of three parts good 
strong loam and one of leaf-mould. Great care should 
be taken that at all times of the year their roots are 
kept in a damp state. Some magnificently cultivated 
examples of these Ferns exist at the Botanic Gardens, 
Cambridge, where Mr. B. I. Lynch has had the good idea 
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Onoolea — continued. 

of planting them dose to the edge of a pond, with the 
result that 0. aensibilia (see Fig. 602) rivals in size and 
majesty the Royal Fern (Osmund a regalia) itself. 

Onocleas may be increased by means of spores, but 
their propagation is effected usually by division of their 
underground rhizomes, or of their stolons, from October 
to March. 


Fio. 602. Onoclka sensibii.is, showing Habit and Portions of 
Fertile Frond and Barren Leaflet. 


To the species described on p. 497, Vol. II., the following 
variety should be added : 

O. germanica recurva (recurved), fronds having the edges 
of the pinnte rolled or recurved, which imparts a light and 
charming appearance. 1889. This is frequently found cata- 
logued os 0 . pennsylvanica recurva. 

ONOHXS. Syn. Anonia. 0. hispanica is now regarded 
as* a variety of 0. Natrix. O. arvensis (Rest harrow) is 
the correct name of the British 0. spinosa. Of the well- 
known O. rotundifolia there is a beautiful variety in 
O. r. 8plenden«. 

ONOPORDON. O. horriduln is a synonym of 
O. illy ricu m. 

O. t&urtoum (Taurian). fl. -heads, involucral scales lanceolate, 
rigid, somewhat viscous, the outer ones widely spreading. 
1. decurrent, sinuate, spiny-toothed, greenish on both sides. 
Steins erect, branched, pubescent. South Europe. Ilardy 
biennial. SYN. 0 . virens. 

O. Virens (strong). A synonym of 0 . tauricum. 

ONOSERXS. Including Iaotiipus. To the species 
described on p. 498, Vol. II., the following should be 
added : 

O. pnrpnrata (purple). /L-heads purple ; florets exceeding the 
involucre ; scape branched to the middle, three-headed. 
1. radical, densely tomentose beneath, lyrate; terminal lobe 
the largest, somewhat deltoid -hastate. Colombia. An almost 
stemless, greenhouse perennial. 

ONOSMA. To the species described on p. 496, 
Vol. II., the following should be added : 

O. albo-rosenm (white and pink).* JL white, in a few days 
changing to deep rose, sub-sessile, pruinose-velvety ; corolla 
nearly lin. long ; raceme simple, rarely bifid. L hoary-grey, 
oblong, obtuse, attenuated into the petioles; cauline ones 
sessile. Asia Minor, 1890. A beautiful hardy perennial or 
under-shrub. 

O. pyramidAlis (pyramidal). Jl. drooping, in nodding, short 
racemes; corolla bright scarlet, fading to lilac, about as long 
as the sepals, with a rather contracted, truncate mouth. 
Octolmr. 1., radical ones numerous, ropulate, lOin. to 12in. 
long, nearly lin. broad, narrow-lanceolate, acuminate; cauline 
ones 4in. to 6in. long, sessile, lanceolate, acuminate. Stem 
ljft. to 2ft. high, stout, terete, pyramidally branched. Western 
liimalavas, 1886. A greenhouse or half-hardy plant, covered 
with white hairs. (B. M. 6987.) 

O. tauricum (Taurian). A form of 0. stellulatum. 

ONYCHIUM. Although four aperies belonging to 
this gonna are known in cultivation, the two most 
extensively grown, O. auratum (see Fig. 603) and 


Onychium — continued. 

0. japonicum (see Fig. 604), are extremely elegant, and 
possess some useful deoorative qualities. Their fronds 
are so light and finely out, and of such a pleasing colour, 
that they are specially adapted for mixing with 


Fio. 605. Fertile Frond of Onychium auratum. 



cut flowers, amongst which they look as graceful as 
some of the finest Adiantums, and remain fresh muoh 
longer. While O. japonicum thrives well in a oool 
house — in fact, will not stand stove treatment^ under 



Fio. 604. Onychium japonicum. 


which it is soon attacked bv Thrips — O. auratum requires 
a stove, or at least a good intermediate house, au the 
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Onychium — continued. 

year round. The same compost gaits them both, viz., 
a mixture of fibrous loam, peat, or leaf -mould, and silver- 
sand, in about equal proportions. Both should be potted 
loosoly, as they havo a great aversion to hard soil at any 
time. Caro must also be taken to ensure their fronds 
being kept dry at all seasons, as if allowed to get wot 
they soon turn to a darkish-brown colour and begin to 
decav. 0. paponicum is easily propagated from spores, 
which germinate freely, or by division ; but the same 
cannot be said of 0. auratum : the fact of its forming 
only single crowns prevents its increase by division. The 
only mode of dealing effectually with this handsome 
species is, therefore, by means of seedlings, which come 
up freely enough, but which have a natural tendency 
to damp off just above ground while in a young state. 
In potting or planting 0. auratum, the utmost care 
should be taken to keep the crown well above the 
surface of the soil, which must be thoroughly drained. 

ON Y CHIU V (of Blume). A synonym of Dendro- 
bitun (which see). 

OOSFORA ABIETINUM. This fungus is respon- 
sible, according to Oudemans, for the shedding of the 
foliage of certain well-known species of Abies — A. Nord - 
manniana and A. Pinsapo to wit. It is a very minute 
species, and the only preventative seems to lie in 
collecting and burning the shed foliage. 

OOSPORE. A technical name for a spherical, dark- 
coloured, smooth body found in fungi, and rnoro popularly 
known as a resting spore. It results from the fer- 
tilisation of an oospnere. a rounded ball of protoplasm, 
which Professor Marshall Ward popularly translates as 
an incipient egg, the egg itself being the oospore. The 
actual process is set out in Vol. III., under Perono- 
spora, p. 81 ; and an oospore, much magnified, is illus- 
trated in Fig. 91. 

OPERCULARIA UMBEIiLATA. A synonym of 
Pomax umbellata (which see). 

OPHIOGIbOSSUM. Snake’s Tongue. Including 
Rhizoglossum. Although none of the Ophioglossums are 
what may be termed very ornamental, yet several of 
them should be grown, as they deservedly are in somo 
of our best collections as great curiosities. They are 
useless as pot plants, and succeed best when planted 
out in the Fernery, where a naturally damp spot should 
be prepared for them. The compost should consist of 
fibrous loam and half -decayed sphagnum in about eoual 
proportions, with an admixture of sand, in which tnoir 
fleshy roots plungo with avidity. Ophioglossums are not 
aquatic plants ; therefore, although requiring a constantly 
moist situation, they must not on any account be planted 
where there is any stagnant water. Propagation is 
usually effected by division. We are not aware that 
any seedlings have over been raised artificially. 

O. Japonicnm (Japanese). A* synonym of Lygodium jaj>onicum* 

OPHIOPOGON. 0. intermedins (Syn. Fluggea 
intermedia) is now regarded as a distinct species, and 
not as a variety of 0. japonicus ; thero is a form of the 
latter, v ariegatus, having the loaves striped with yellowish- 
white. 0. spicatus (of Kcr) is a synonym of Liriope 
spicata. 

OPKIOSCORODON. Included under Allium (which 
see). 

OPHXOST ACHTS. A synonym of ChamsBlirium 

(which see). 

OPKISPERKUM. A synonym of Aquilarla (which 

see). 

OPHRYS. Three specios of this genus are included 
in the British Flora, viz. : 0. apifera , 0. aranifera, 
and 0 Inuscifera. To those described on pp. 500-1, 
Vol. II., the following should be added : 

O. Bertolonil (Bertolnni's) * H. of medium size, having the 

sepals and petals pale rose and the lip dark maroon Italy, 

1889. A handsome species. 

O. bambyliflora (Bee Flower). The correct spelling, according 

to the Kew authorities, of 0. bomhylifera. 

OPIUM POPPY. See Papaver somuiferum. 

OPLXSMENUS. To the plants described on p. 501, 
Vol. II. (both of which, according to tho “ Index 
KewensiB,” are forms of O. compositus , a cosmopolitan 
species), the following should be added : 

VoL V. 


OpliBmenus — continued. 

O. Burmanni albidua (whitish). 1. mostly white, with a 
green stripe along the midrib. India, 1886. A pretty, stove 
or greenhouse Grass, of dwarfer and more compact habit than 
the common variegated form, 0. B. vai^iegatus (described as 
Panicum varicgatum l of gardens, on p. 19, Vol. uL). 

O. imbeoUlis varlegatua (weak, variegated). A garden 
name for 0. Burmanni variegatus. 

OPOPANAX CKIRONXUM. According to the 
“ Index Kewensis,” this is the correct name of Malaballa 
Opopanax (which see). 

OPUNTIA. To the species described on pp. 502-4, 
Vol. II., the following fhould be added : 

O. Arbusoula (small tree). JL greenish-yellow, tinged with 
red, Uin. across ; petals few. June. Irunk woody, about 
4in. thick, 7ft. to 8ft. high, with green bark ; branches 
numerous, slender, copiously jointed ; ultimate joints 3in. 
long, 4 in. thick, slightly tubercled and bearing tufts of whitish 
spines nearly lin. long. Mexico. A remarkable, stove species. 

O. arenaria (sand-loving), ft. 2in. across. May. fr. lin. long, 
bearing a few short spines. Stems spreading, forming a tuft 
3ft. through and 1ft. high; joints l^ln. to 3in. long and nearly 
as broad, terete, with very prominent tubercles and numerous 
tawny bristles; upper spines lin. to ljin. long, white, with 
a yellow point, the shorter ones hair-like and curled. Mexico. 
Steve. Requires a very loose, sandy soil. 

O. oamanehioa. fr. deep red, oval, 2in. long, sweet and juicy. 
Stems prostrate and extensively spreading, with ascending, 
obovate-orbicular joints 6in. to 7in. long; bristles greenish 
or yellowish-brown; spines one to three (or marginal ones 
three to six), reddish-brown to blackish-brown. Texas, 
Colorado, Ac. Hardy, 

O. o. alblspina (white-spined).* A pretty, white-spined variety. 

O. 6. major (greater). A variety having very large, obovate 
joints. 

O. minor (lesser). A variety with small, prickly joints. 

O. o. orbioularls (orbicular). A strong-growing form, having 
large, roundish, thin, bluish-grey-green joints beset with long, 
light brown spines. Colorado, 1899. 

O. O. rubra (red), ft. dark brownish-red, becoming carmine at 
margins ana outside, 24ln. across ; stamens yellow ; ovary 
slenaer and not prickly. 

O. o. salmonea (salmon). This is a remarkable colour- variety. 
At first it is a glossy chamois, but afterwards changes to a 
salmon. 

O. Olavata (club-shaped), ft. yellow, liin. across, fr. lemon- 
yellow, Uin. long, with clusters of bristle-like spines. 1. lin. 
long. Stem short; joints club-shaped, 2in. long, lin. broad, 
narrowed to both ends; cushions lin. apart, composed of 
various-sized spines up to lin. long. New Mexico, 1854. 
Stove. 

O. oylindrloa oriatata (crested). A dwarf, cockscomb 
variety, with the leaves ana white hairs growing all along 
the wrinkled top of the “comb." Stove. 

O. dearmatus (without prickles). This belongs to the papyra- 
cantha group, but is smaller, with small bunenes of fine, short 
spines. Chiu. 

O. deoipiens. Tho correct name is 0. imbricata. 

O. decumana (huge).* ft. orange, largo. Summer, fr. brownish - 
red, watery, oval, 4in. lone, spiny ; flesh red, sweet. Stem 
hard, woody, brown -barken, bearing an enormous head of 
elliptical flat joints each 12iu. to 20in. long and about 1ft. 
broad, smooth, greyish-green, with a few scattered cushions 
of very tiny bristles and sometimes a spine or two. Brazil, 
1768. Stove. The largest species in cultivation ; it is said 
to be what is known in Malta as the Indian Fig. Syn. 
0. maxima . 

O. dejeota (debased), ft. scarlet, with elongated stamens. 
Stems cylindrical ; branches pendent ; joints erect-divaricate, 
much compressed, narrow, elongated ; areolie remote, scarcely 
toiuentose; upper prickles setaceous, whitish, the lower ones 
white. Cuba, 1840. 

O. (diademed), ft. unknown. Stem short, erect, 

composed of globose, superposed joints, greyish-green, very 
succulent ; topmost joint pear-shaped, with a tuft of whitish 
hairs and spines on the apex, out of which the new growth 
ushes ; cushions large, lin. apart, with a tuft of short ^rey 
airs and spines, and a curving large spine ; La Plata. Warm 
greenhouse. A ten-year-old plant at Kew is only 4in. high. 

O. echinooarpa major (larger). Stem 4ft. high ; joints 8in. 
to lOin. long ; spines long, sheathed. 

O. Emoryl (Emory’s).* ft. sulphur-yellow, tinged with purple, 
2£in. across. August and September, fr. 2Ain. long, lin. thick, 
covered with cushions of bristles and spines. Joints 
cylindrical, curved, 4in. long ; tubercles very prominent, longi- 
tudinally attached, the tips crowned with cushions of short 
bristles and numerous radiating spines, some 2in. long and 
very strong. Mexico. Warm greenhouse. 

O. ferox (tierce), ft. unknown. Stems not articulated, 
compressed, branched, somewhat tuberculate ; areolae clustered, 
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convex, the upper part yellow, bristly, the lower bearing four to 
six unequal, whitish prickles. Warmer parts of America, 1819. 

O. fiUpendnlA (drooping-tln< i .led). • jl. purplish, 2jin. in 
diameter, very handsome. May and June. Stems about 1ft. 
high, spreading;; joints flat, round or oval, about 3in. long, 
often less, bluish -glaucous ; cushions Jin. apart, composed of 
a little tuft of white, woolly hair, and a cluster of erect, 
rather strong bristles; spines usually one to each cushion, 
slender, deflexed, white, lin. to 2in. long, but absent from 
some joints. Mexico. Stove. See Fig. 605. 
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Fid. 605. Flowering Branches of Opuntia kiu pen hula. 


O. formidabilis (formidable). Plant deep glaucous-green. 
Stems short and thick, and covered with white, stiff spines 

6in. or more in length. Chili. 

O. frdteaoens is a form of 0. leptocaulis. 

O. falgida (shining). JL bright pink, fading to purple, cup- 
shaped, usually less than lin. in diameter. July and August. 
Jr. fleshy, lin. to ljin. long, ovate. Stems >5ft. to 12ft high, 
arborescent, flexuous, with a few divaricate branches ; joints 
clustered at their ends, Sin. to 8in. long, very spiny, dull 
greyish, inclining to olive; spines lin. to liin. long, stellate. 
Arizona, Ac., 1895. (G. A F. 1895, p. 324, f. 46.) 

O. Grahomi (Graham's). Jl. yellow, 2in. across, borne oil 
the ends of the ripened joints. June. Jr. ljin. long, 
stellate- spiny. Joints 2in. long, cylindrical, with adpressed 
tubercles Jin. or more in length, each bearing a tuft of long, 
radiating spines. Roots thick and fleshy. Mexico. Stove. 

O. horrida (horrid). A variety of 0. Tuna. 

O. hn mills (dwarf) A synonym of 0. Tuna. 

O. hyttriolna (porcupine-like). Jl. yellow, large. Jr. lin. long, 
spiny. Plant spreading ; joints 3in. to 4in. long and broad ; 
cushions rather large, Jin. apart, with numerous spines varying 
in length from Jin. to 4in.. and short, yellowish bristles. San 
Francisco Mountains. Probably hardy. 

O. imbricata (imbricated) The correct name of 0. decipiens. 

O. lnermis (unarmed). A synonym of 0. strict a. 

O. lnvlota (invincibleX / yellow, 2in. across, abundant. 
Jr. covered with reddish spines. Plant low, branching; joints 
4in. long, 3in. thick, with star-like tufts of about twenty 
flattened spines, the shortest 2in. long. California. “This 
may be a Cereus, but it groups w’ell enough with O. Schottii 
to be retained for the present in Ojmntia ” (Coulter). 

O. leucotrioha (white-haired).* Jl. variable. June. /. in young 
plants small, subulate, bright red. Stem erect; joints flattened, 
ovate or oblong, having numerous cushions, Jin. apart, of soft 
bristles, with a large central spine and a few shorter ones, all 
rigid and needle-like when young, but lengthening with age 
and becoming soft and curled like stiff, white hair. Mexico, 
1856. Stove. A beautiful species. 

O. lnoida (clear).* /f. yellow, Rose-like in shape, large, fragrant. 
Stems 3ft. to 4ft. nigh; branches covered with a network of 
shining spines. Habitat not recorded, 1889. 

O. lurida (lurid). Candle Cactus. A treelike plant, with 
elongated tubercles. Jl. dark yellow, Rose-shaped, with dense 
centre of stamens. Stems slender, with short, tine but strong 
spines. 


Opuntia — cont in ued. 

O. macrocentra (large-spurred).* Jl. bright yellow, 3in. across, 
borne on the upper edges of the youngest joints. May and 
June. Joints flat, large, almost circular, thinly compressed, 
usually purplish ; cushions lin. apart, with greyish spines, often 
3in. long and generally pointing downwards. A. 3ft. Mexico. 
Intermediate. A rare but desirable species. 

O. macrorhiza (large-rooted). Jl. yellow, large and beautiful. 
Summer. Stems cylindrical at maturity ; joints flattened, 
battledore-like, with deciduous spines longer than the tufted 
bristles on the stems, the newly-developed joints having small 
leaves ; roots thick and fleshy, having the appearance of 
Potatoes, and supposed to be edible. Texas. This is now 
regarded as a form of 0. Bajinesquii. See Fig. 606. 

O. maxima (largest). A synonym of P. decumana. 

O. mlcrodosys ruflda (reddish). A variety with reddish- 
brown bristles. 

O. missouriensis. The correct name is 0. polyacantha. 

O. monacantha varlcgata (variegated). A very desirable 
variety, showing white and green variegation. 

O. occidontalis (Western).* Jl. orange-yellow, nearly 4in. 
across, borne on the ripened joints. June. Jr. 2in. long, 
juicy but sour. Stem stout, woody, with numerous wide- 
spreading branches often bent to the ground ; joints 9in. to 12in. 
long, 6»n. broad, flattened, sometimes 100 on a plant ; cushions 
nearly 2in. apart, with small, closely-set bristles, and straight 
spines Jin. to ljin. long. California. A ttno plant where room 
can be afforded ; it requires rough, stony soil. Possibly 
hardy. 

O. pachyclada rosea (thick - branched, pink). This in 
described as “a small-jointed, dwarf, spreading form, which is 
probably a hybrid between 0. JragiUs and 0. xanthintlema” 
Colorado, 1899. Hardy. 



Fio. 606. Flowering Branched of Ofuntia macrorhiza. 


O. papyracantha. This species (see Fig. 607) is one of about 
half-a-dozen characterised by flat, paper-like spines, and which 
form a group called Platyacantna. O. diademata and 
0. Turjrinii are other members of this group. 

O. Parry! (Parry’s). Jl. yellowish-green, ljin. across, borne on 
the terminal joints. Stein short; joints club-shaped, 4in. to 
Gin. long, very spiny ; cushions elevated on ridge-like tubercles ; 
bristles few, coarse and long; spines very numerous, Jin. to 
Jin. long, the central one broad and flattened, the rest 
triangular. Mexico. Intermediate. 

O. Piccolominlana (Piccolomini’s). Plant robust, oval-bladed, 
glaucous-green ; blades thick, with cushions of short, white 
spines. This is regarded by some as a variety of 0. rolnista. 

O. plicatus (folded). Tree-like, and bearing long, white spines. 

O. plumosa nivea (white). This is a curious and somewhat 
remarkable plant, from the fact that it bears long, white, flat, 
papery spines, somewhat resembling wood shavings. By some 
authorities regarded as a variety of 0. pajnjracantha. 

O. polyacantha (many-spined). The correct name of 
O. missouriensis. (B. M. 7046.) The following are varieties : 
a lb i spina, fruit ovate, spines white, bristles straw-coloured ; 
cn/throstcma, flow’ers yellow, with bright red stamens ; jdaty- 
carpa, fruit flattened or depressed, spines few, bristles straw- 
coloured ; salmonea, flowers clear yellow at first, becoming deep 
orange and eventually salmon ; trichophora, bristles and spines 
white, the latter tw isted, old joints having a hoary appearance. 
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Opuntla — con tinned. 

O. polyantha (many-flowered), Jl. pale sulphur-yellow, ljin. 
in diameter; stamens white; style five- to seven-cleft. July 
to October. Stem sub-erect ; joints oblong, 6in. to 8in. long ; 
areola? slightly spaced, furnished with yellow hairs and six to 
eight sub-equal, yellow spines marked with brown, h. 3ft. 
South America, 1811. Syn. Cactus polyanthos (B. M. 2691). 

O. Rafincsquii arkansana (Arkansas).* ft. light yellow, 
3iin. across. June and July. Hardy. 

O. ramoslsslma (much-branched). A synonym of 0. tessellata. 

O. rhodantha (red-flowered).* jt . silky carmine, 3^in. across, 
having the corolla and filaments rod, the anthers yellow, the 
stigma green, and the ovary smooth. June. Joints obovate, 
covered with long glaucous spines. Colorado, 1896. Hardy. 

O. r. brcvispina fshort-spined). Jl. large. Joints rather large, 
thick, obovate, dark greyish-green ; spines reddish when young. 
Colorado, 1899. 

O. r. fiavispina (yellow-spined). Joints thinner than in 
brcvispina ; spines longer, yellow on young joints, with a 
darker point. Colorado, 1899. 

O. rosea (rosy).* Jl. bright rose, 2in. across, home on the ends 
of the ripened growths of the year, usually clustered. June. 
Stem erect, freely branching ; joints 2in. to 6in. long, cylin- 
drical; tubercles ridge-like, bearing on their points small 
cushions of very fine bristles, and tufts of pale yellowish 
spines about 4in. long all pointing upwards. Brazil. A 
distinct and handsome, but rare species. 

O. Scheeri (Scheer’s). JL not known. Plant shrubby, branched, 
upright, green. Joints oval, nearly rhomboidal, or reversed 
egg-shaped ; areolae woolly ; spines twelve or less, citron- 
yellow, thin, brittle, iin. long. h. 3ft. Mexico. 

O. Schwcrini (Schwerin’s). Jl. bright greenish-yellow. Joints 
small, shortly obovate, thickly beset with slender, white spines. 
Colorado, 1899. 

O. spinosissima (very spiny). Jl. reddish-orange. 2in. across. 
June. Stem erect, woody (becoming cylindrical with age, and 
sometimes devoid of branches for about 5ft. from the ground); 
joints very flat and thin, deep green, ovate or rounded, 6in. t<> 
12in. long; cushions lin. apart; bristles very short; “pines in 
clusters of about five, the longest 2ip. long, brownish-yellow. 
/<. 20ft. South America, 17*2. Stove. Probably a form of 0. Tuna. 



FlO. 607. OPUNTtA PAPYRACANTHA. 


O. strlota (erect). Jl. yellow, 3in. across. July. fr. pyriform, 
dark violet, not edible. Plant erect; joints obovate, 14in. 

long, 3in. to 5in. bread, slightly or not at all spiny, but 
furnished with very numerous small bristles, h. lift, to 2ft. 
Tropical America, 1796. SYN. 0. inennis. 

O. BQbnlata (awl-shaped).* Jl. dull purple, small. Spring. 
fr. pyriform, 4in. long ; seeds nearly £in. across. 1. green, 
subulate, 2in. to 5in. long. Stein erect, cylindrical, 2in. thick, 
channelled and tuberclea above ; joints loug and branch-like, 
with tufts of short white hairs on the tips of the tubercles, 
and one or two white spines iin. to lin. long. South 
America. A handsome, warm greenhouse species. 

O. t esiellftta (tessellated). Jl. purple, 2in. across, stem thick, 
with dark grey, scaly bark ; branches clothed with ash-grey 
tubercles, each bearing a small tuft of wool and a stout, 
straight, yellow spine 2iii. long, enclosed in a loose, yellow 
sheath, h. 2ft. to 6ft. California, Ac. A bushy plant. Nvv 
O. ramosissitna. There is a crested variety of this, which is 
beautiful if somewhat scarce. 

O. tetraeantha (four-spim*d) % Jl. greenish-purple. fr. bright 
scarlet, ovate. Stem and joints cylindrical, covered with 


Opuntla — continued. 

prominent tubercles bearing tufts of brown bristles and straw- 
coloured, flattened, deflexed, loosely-sheathed spines, h. 2ft. 
to 5ft. Arizona, 1896. A branched shrub. 

O. tomentoaa (downy). Jl. reddish. Plant erect, of a pleasing 
green, tomentose ; joints lanceolate, compressed, 6in. long, 
obovate or lanceolate, tubercular ; spines all bristly, scarcely 
exceeding the tomentum. h. 2ft. Mexico, 1820. 

O. Tnna horrida (horrid). Stem stout, erect ; joints flattened ; 
cushions Un. apart, composed of short reddish bristles and 
long tawny-red spines, about eight in each cushion, having a 
very ferocious appearance. Probably Mexico, 1796. 

O. Whlpplel (Capt. Whipple's).* Jl. red, 2in. across, clustered. 
June. Jr. lin. long. Stem usually prostrate, with slender, 
elongated branches, which are cylindrical when old, and 
broken into short joints when young ; joints 2in. to 12in. long, 
less than lin. in diameter ; cushions small, round ; spines 
white, variable, one lin. long, the rest smaller. Mexico. A 
free-flowering, stove species. 

O. xanthofltema (yellow-stamened). Jl. of a carmine-red, 
having dark yellow filaments and a prickly ovary. Colorado, 
1896. Hardy. 

O. x. fulgens (bright).* JL vivid crimson, superior In colour to 
the type. 

O. x. orbicularis (orbicular). Joints medium-sized, roundish, 
dark greyi sh -green ; spines brown when young. Colorado, 1899. 
O. X. rosea (rosy).* A profuse variety 1 tearing rosy -carmine 
flowers. 

ORANGE BUST OF BOSES. See Bosa- 
Fungi. 

ORANGE THORN. See Citriobatue. 

OBANTA. To the species described on p. 508, 
Vol. II., the following should be added : 

O. niOObariOA (Nicobar Islands). A synonym of Brntinckia 
nicobarica. 

O. nivea (snowy). “A tall Palm, of vigorous growth, with 
large, shining green leaves, white on their under-surface ” 
(** Kew Bulletin^). Habitat not recorded, 1886. 

0. philippinensis is grown at Kew, but is not in general 
cultivation. 

ORBXGNYA (a commemorative name). Ord. Palmx. 
A small genus (five or six species) of stove, unarmed, 
dwarf or tall palms, closely allied to Jubaut , natives of 
Bolivia and Brazil. O. Lydix and O. Sagotii aro included 
in tho Kew Collection, bnt they aro not in general 
cultivation. 

OBCHXDANTHA. A synonym of Lowia (which see). 

OBCHXD HYBRIDISATION. Although the art 
of Orchid Hybridisation may still be termed as in its 
infancy, there cannot be two opinions as to the prominent 

C art it must play in the future. The collector carries on 
is work of destruction when procuring the various species 
which, as in tho case of Odontoglossum crxspum , are pnt 
npon tho European markets by hnmlreds of thousands 
annually. This, combined with the spread of civilisation, 
the pressure of cultivation, and the gradual uressnre of a 
dense population, will ultimately result in the extinction 
of many of the most popular species now in cultivation. 
If any il lustration of this fact were necessary, we need only 
refer to oar native hardy Cypripedium C ulraolus , which 
lias become virtually extinct in this country, but owing 
to its extensive distribution over central Europe it is still 
comparatively plentiful in places. Though the .process ol 
extinction may be slow, the fact remains of its gradual 
progress. It is thus, then, that we shall have to depend 
on the work of the hybridist to retain the species by 
raising them from seed, as well as by procuring new sorts 
by the act of cross-fertilisation. 

The art of Orchid Hybridisation was first introduced by 
tho late Mr. J. Dominy, in the nurseries of Messrs. J. Veitch 
and Sons, at Exeter. Mr. Dominy, upon the suggestion 
of Dr. Harris, a surgeon of that town, commenced his 
experiments in 1852. It was in October, 1850, that the first 
hybrid ( Calanthe Daminii) flowered. Mr. Dominy carried 
on the work successfully among the various sections of 
the Orchid family for twenty years, having flowered during 
that time about twenty-five Hybrids— the last, and probably 
the best, being “Laelia,” now classed as LiHio-Cattlrya 
Dominiana , which flowered in 1878. 

Mr. Seden, who succeeded Mr. Dominy in this department, 
has been most successful in introducing hybrids of sterling 
merit. Other nurserymen, gentlemen, and gardeners in 
private establishments have successfully taken up the 
work in such earnest that there is scarcely a place in this 
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Orchid Hybridisation— continued. 
country in which Orchids are appreciated but that contain 
seedlings of some of the different species. Continental and 
American horticulturists have also developed the work 
successfully. 

There are many in the past who have hesitated and 
delayed experimenting in raising seedlings. One of the 
principal reasons for this delay has been the common 
but erroneous notion that it takes practically a lifetime 
before the plants raised from seed may be induced to 
flower. True, it has taken over twenty years in the 
bygone days to induce plants to flower, but it must not 
be overlooked that horticulturists generally have many 
facilities afforded which were not vouchsafed to our fore- 
fathers ; and with the more advanced principles to assist 
us, we are enabled to considerably minimise the time that 
elapses between the sowing of the seed and the flowering 
of the plants. 

The writer of these notes has been successful in flowering 
plants in two years from the time of Bowing the seed, ana 
there are very few indeed of the large family of Orchids 
which, with proper treatment, would require more than 
five or six years to reach the flowering stage. The injury 
caused to plants used for Hybridisation purposes has been 
another detrimental consideration to the development of 
the general spread of Hybridisation. There is no denying 
that in many cases the strain of fructification doeB con- 
siderably distress the plants, and it frequently takes two 
or three years for plants so affected to regain their normal 
conditions ; but surely if a crop of seedlings are procured 
there is ample repayment for the sacrifice of the mother- 
plant. The more general practice of Hybridisation is 
sufficient illustration to indicate that most of these un- 
favourable considerations are now being overcome. 

Selecting Plants. The chief thing to be considered in 
the selection of the seed-bearing parent is general good 
health and condition. One cannot expect to procure satis- 
factory seeds from plants having weakiv constitution, or 
that are in a condition that they are unable to retain their 
seed-pods for the lengthened period required for them to 
develop and mature their seeds. Plants in an unsuitable 
condition quickly show signs of the strain placed upon 
them, by the early shrivelling and sinking of the pseudo- 
bulbs. Although the seed-pod may go on for the full 
period usually required for aevelopment, it will be found 
that at the time of bursting very little, if any, see l will be 
contained in the interior, and that only a fluffy substance, 
very light in colour, remains. To get satisfactory 
results, therefore, it is advisable to give due consideration 
to the condition of each plant before using it for Hybridi- 
sation purposes. 

The selection of species must also be considered. It is 
useless to expect satisfactory results unless some little 
forethought is given. Superior kinds should be selected, and 
those widely distinct from each other. It does not always 
follow that the superior qualities of one parent will atone 
for the shortcomings of the other into which it has been 
crossed. As an illustration of this, we would draw atten- 
tion to the fact that Cyp riped ium S pic pria n it m , one of the 
finest species of the genus, has been used as one of the 
parents in the production of over one hundred distinct 
crosses, vet it would be difficult indeed to select a dozen 
among these which are of exceptional merit. 

In the selection of parents to produce new varieties, we 
would suggest that the list of hybrids contained at the 
end of each of the genera should be used as a guide to 
that end, and also for the reproduction of those varieties 
which have already appeared and which have proved of 
sterling merit. There is a wide field of possibilities still 
open to the hybridist in the direction of bigeneric hybrids. 
With the exception of Cypripediums, the construction of 
the flowers in almost the whole of the Orchid genera is 
favourable to the production of seedlings by cross ferti- 
lisation. The efforts in this direction, although limited up 
to the present, have produced satisfactory results : one of 
the finest of these is to be found in E-pi phron item i'eitchii. 

Most Suitable Time for Fertilising the Flowers. 
During the bright months of the year (March to 
September) there need be very little consideration given 
to this matter, but for choice we should advise the 
morning portion of the day for the purpose. During the 
duller months of the year we prefer operating when the 
sunlight is strongest, from, say, ten to two o'clock. 
Owing to the prevalence of dull weather in the winter 


Orchid Hybridisation— continued. 
months, especially in the fall of the year, it is a difficult 
matter to attain success, for after the flower has been 
fertilised the decaying portions of the segments 
frequently convey decomposition to the more sensitive 
portions of the flowers after fructification has considerably 
advanced, causing the whole to rot. 

Period between Fertilisation and Fructification. 
There can be no doubt but that here, as in other 
members of the Vegetable Kingdom, fructification 
commences immediately the sexual portions of the flowers 
are brought together. In the case of Oncidiums, 
Cattleyas, Lielias, Odontoglossums, Ac., the segments of the 
flowers begin to wither within a few hours. In fact, we 
have observed that insects coming into contact with the 
stigma frequently set up sufficient irritation to cause the 
flower to wither and decay. 

Treatment after Fertilisation. To procure good 
seed it is advisable that the plants oarrying seed- vessels 
should be afforded every encouragement that will be likely 
to assist in its production. One of the principal con- 
siderations, therefore, is that they should be afforded 
all the available light. It is not necessary to place the 
plants in such a position that the direct rays of the sun 
may destroy the foliage and otherwise unduly distress 
them ; but at the same time, every encouragement must 
be given that will assist them to properly ripen the pods, 
or good seed cannot possibly be procured. A position 
near the roof-glass generally satisfies their requirements 
in this direction. 

The period that elapses between fertilisation and the 
ripening of the seed -pods differs very considerably. In 
the case of the South American Sclenipediums, a few 
months suffice for the pods to reach maturity ; but with 



Fin. 608. Orchid Seedlings Germinating (Two Months). 

Cattleyas and Cypripediums, from nine to fifteen months 
elapse before the seed-vessels are mature, which is 
indicated by the bursting of the pod. The longer the 
seed-pod remains on the plants, the greater are the 
possibilities of procuring good seeds. As soon as it is 
discovered that the seed-pods are bursting, they should be 
carefully tied up in tissue-paper, so that the seed, should 
it drop, mav be secured. It generally takes a considerable 
time for the outer portions of the seed-pods to become 
dry, especially if allowed to remain on the plants. It is 
advisable, therefore, to remove them from the plants, 
and place them under such favourable conditions as may 
facilitate the ripening process. The seed will be ready 
for sowing as soon as it can easily be shaken out of the 
pod. 

Methods of Sowing Seed. The old system of 
sowing the seed of Orchids on an established plant of 
the same genera, is one that is most satisfactory in 
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Orchid Hybridisation — continued. 
such cases as Cypripediums, Phams, and others of this 
section ; bnt there are other cases — say where the plants 
require a season of rest — in which it would be 
exceedingly undesirable to sow seed, for it would mean 
the sacrifice of the old plant if the requirements of the 
seedlings are to be supplied. 

As there are other means of raising plants from seed, 
it is not advisable to sow Cattleyas, and their allies, or 
Dendrograms on the plants of their respective genera. 
Another method of sowing seed is to procure a piece 
of pitch-pine, bruise it well, and either suspend it in 
a moist position as a raft or place small pieces in pans, 
first soaking the material in water, and then sowing 
the seed while wet. Rough sawn pieces of white deal, 
such as would be cut from the sawing asunder of a 
scaffold -pole, is a most suitable surface on which to sow 
the seea ; but for ibis system it is necessary that the 
conditions should be fairly hot and a high state of 
humidity be retained at all times. The blocks should 
be fitted into pans and suspended near the roof -glass. 

One of the best systems we have found for the raising 
of Cattleya seedlings is to fill shallow pans about one- 
third their depth with clean, broken crocas, filling in the 
remaining portion with the coarse Fern roots left when 
picking the peat for potting, broken small and mixed 
with a little charcoal. This should be thoroughly wetted 
before the seeds are sown. Fig. 608 represents a pan 
of this description with Cattleya seedlings two months 
from the Bowing of seed. Cocoa-nut fibre is favoured by 
some as a suitable surface on which to sow the seeds, 
but we find that it commences to decay too early, and 
the surface has a tendency to become sour, although we 
have no doubt that shut up in a propagating-case it 
would answer the purpose admirably. Whichever system 
is adopted, it is absolutely necessary that the surface 
should be thoroughly wet before commencing to sow 
the seeds ; for if sown on a dry surface, they are so 
light Jhat they quickly become floated, and are thus 
easily washed from their position to destruction. 

The period that elapses between the sowing and 
germination of the seeds varies considerably. Sometimes 
indications of the vitality of the seed may be observed 
in from seven to ten days. In other cases we have 



Fig. 609. Orciiii> Seedlings (Six Months). 


known the seed to come up after having been sown two 
ears ; cases also frequently occur in which the first 
atch of the seed has made its germination quickly, 
while others sown at the same time, even on the same 
receptacle, will continue to make their appearance for 
two or three years afterwards. The treatment of the 
seed from the time of sowing up to the rooting period 
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of the plants that have germinated therefrom is an 
operation that requires considerable care and judgment. 
The principal item, of course, is the watering. To dip 
the tiny, aust-liko germs of seed when in a dry state 
would result in floating the seeds from off the surface 
of the material on which they had been sown. To 
water carelessly, even from the finest rose on the water- 
can, quickly displaces the growing seedlings, and they 
are thus washed over the sides of the pots and are lost. 
It is therefore necessary to take precautionary measures 
to prevent this, and tne best means of overcoming the 
difficulty is to use a small spray diffuser, similar to those 
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found in florists’ shops ; the water is forced out in a fine 
mist-like spray by means of a small air pump, which is 
attached. This we find answers the purpose admirably. 
The periods between sprayings will vary according to 
the outside conditions of the atmosphere. In bright, 
warm weather the seedlings will require damping twice 
| a day ; but in dull, cool weather probably once or twice 
a week will bo sufficient. This is best judged by the 
| operator. Care must also be observed to prevent the small 
seedlings from becoming dry, especially if these are 
hung in a light position near the roof-glass. Seedlings, 
if once allowed to become dry, shrivel, the tiny plants 
rarely regain their normal condition, and gradually dwindle 
and die. Kxcess in either case must be avoided. 

Potting Seedlings. The best time at which to 
remove the seedlings is just at the period after which 
the first or seed-leaf has reached maturity, and when the 
miniature root makes its appearance. We advocate that 
the sooner the plants can be induced to become established 
in their independent pots the better. The accompanying 
illustration (Tig. 600) will give a fair indication of the 
condition of the plants when they may be safely handled, 
provided that the roots are in an active condition, and the 
plants, as far as growth is concerned, are in a dormant 
condition. We would prefer their being potted before the 
stage indicated in the illustration, so that the roots show'll 
might in the meantime have become established in the 
potting compost ; but in a young stage they are very 
tender subjects to handle, and particular care is required 
lest they become injured in the operator’s hands during 
transplanting. We advise those not familiar with the 
treatment of seedling Orchids to defer potting up the 
lants until they are sufficiently large to be conveniently 
andled. The size of the pots used depends on the 
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Orchid Hybridisation— continued. 

vigorousness of the plants to be dealt with. There 
are pots abont an inch in diameter that are most 
suitable for seedling Cattleyas, Dendrobiums, and such- 
like. Cypripediums, which are stronger rooting and 
of more vigorous constitution, may be treated more 
liberally as regards pot room. We find it best to 
plunge the tiny pots into pans of peat, which are then 
suspended close up to the roof -glass. The pots are 
filled to about half their depth with clean, finely -broken 
crooks ; the potting compost consisting of finely - 
chopped peat roots and sphagnum in about equal 
proportions, and a little rough sand or broken charcoal 
may bo added with advantage. After potting, the plants 
are thoroughly watered before being placed in their per- 
manent position, after which every enoouragement is given 
to induce the plants to grow freely. 

As the plants advance, considerably more room will bo 
annually required. It is not advisable, when the plants 
have become attached to the receptacle, to turn them 
out of the pots at the period when repotting is required, 
especially when we are dealing with Cattleyas in the 
early stages. It is better by far to remove all decayed 
and undesirable matter, and replace the same with clean 
drainage. Next procure a pot or pan of the desired 
size, and place the plant with the pot attached to 
the roots into it ; after filling in with liberal drainage, 
cover the remaining surface with the potting material, 
which should become coarser as tho plant reaches maturity. 
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As the accompanying illustrations (Figs. G10 and Gil) 
show, the plants, under favourable circumstances, make 
considerable advance after the first two years. The 
plants, then may he more liberally treated; hut one of 
the principal things to endeavour to prevent, as far as 
possible, is premature growth. If a plant commences a 
secondary growth immediately after, or perhaps before, 
the preceding growth reaches maturity, the chances are 
that a growth will be advancing during the whole period 
in which the plant should have been at rest. The con- 
sequence of this will be (especially if premature growth 
commences in autumn) that neither of the pseudo-bulbs 
will be properly ripened, they will be pronp to decay 
during the dull winter months, and the future well-being 
of the plant will be very doubtful and uncertain. It is better 
to remove the plants to cooler and more airy conditions 
when growth is completed, so that they may have the full 
advantage of the resting season, returning them to their 
growing quarters as soon as there are traces of renewed 
vitality in the early spring of the year. Insect pests will 
have to be held in check by frequently cleaning the plants 
with a soft sponge and fumigating the houses. Wood-lice 
may be trapped with hollowed-out potatoes. Slugs and 
snails may be caught at night by placing a little bran near 
where they frequent, and picking them off with the aid 
of a light. Cockroaches are poisoned, or caught in jars 
half-filled with treacle-water placed about the stages and 
near their haunts. 


ORCHIDOCARPUM. A synonym of Asimlna 

(which see). 

ORCHXDOFUNCZIA. A synonym of Cryptar- 
rhena (which see). 

ORCHIS. Including Loroglossum. The British Flora 
embraces nine species, viz. : O. hircina (Lizard Orchis), 
0. latifolia (Marsh Orchis), 0. laxiflora, 0. maculat ? 
0. mascula (Early Orchis), 0. militarise 0. Mario ( Green - 
winged Oronis), O. pyramidalis . and 0. usiulata (Dwarf 
Orchis). To the species ana varieties described on 
pp. 520-1, Vol. II., the following should be added: 

O. bloornls (two-horned). A synonym of Satyrium cueullatum. 
O. lactea is a form of 0. tridentata. 

O. latifolia. The Glasnevin variety has tall spikes of rich 
purple flowers, heavily spotted with blackish-purple. 1895. 

O. longloruris folllB-maoulatia (spotted-leaved). In this 
variety the leavee are marked with large, irregular, brownish - 

r ple blotches. 1884. (R. G., t. 1149, f. 3, under name of 
undxdatifolia foliis-maculatis .) 

O. maenlata superba (superb).* A rich mauve, spotted and 
blotched purple; spikes dense, about 1ft. long. May aud 
June. L dark green, spotted purple. A. lift. 1886. A vigorous- 
growing variety. 

O. monophylla (one-leaved). Jl. resembling those of 
0. maculala In size and marking ; peduncle 6in. long, bearing 
a loose raceme. 1. one or rarely two, sub-erect, oblong, 4in. 
long, folded at base, green, with large, purplish-brown spots. 
Tubers oblong. Birina, 1898. Greenhouse. (B. M. 7601.) 

O. undulatifolia (wavy-leaved). A synonym of 0. longtcruris. 

0. corlophora % 0. qlobosa , and 0. incarnata are in cultivation 
in botanical establishments. 

ORDEAL BEAN (of Old Calabar). See Physo- 
stigma. 

ORDEAL-TREE. See Taughlnla venenifera. 
ORDER. See Natural Order. 

OREODAPHNE (of Nuttall). A synonym of 

Umbellularia (which see). 

OREOPANAX. To the species described on p. 522, 
Vol. II., the following should be added : # 

O. oapltatum (headed). 1. elliptic, acuminate, long-pi tiolate, 
persistent, A. 12ft. South America, 1779. A vigorous shrub. 
SVNS. Aralia capitata, lledrra capitata. 

O. j atrophse folium (Jatropha-leaved). 1. palmate or sub- 
digitate ; lobes ovate-lanceolate,' simiated on the margins ; 
petioles cylindrical, lOin. to 12in. long. Stem cylindrical, 
branching only at the summit. Mexico. Greenhouse. Nvn. 
Aralia jatrophoefolia. 

O. nymplmifolia (Nymphma-leaved). Jl. inconspicuous, in a 
terminal panicle. L of a beautiful green, long-petiolate, per- 
sistent, alternate, varying in length from 4in. to 12in., ovate, 
acuminate ; nerves palmate, prominent beneath. Branches 
rounded. A. 6ft. to 12ft. A vigorous, greenhouse tree. Svn. 
Aralia nympheti/olia (of gardens). 

O. Sanderi&num (Sander's). Jl. small, in globose beads 
l. mostly three-lobed but variable in form, of a firm, coriaceous 
texture; mid -lobe usually prominent, triangular. Guatemala, 
1892. In habit this species resembles Fatsia pap ur if era. (G. L\ 
1893, xiii., f. 67; R. G. 1893, f. 71.) 

O. xalapense. Monapanax (Ihiesbreghtii is synonymous with 
this species. 

OREOPHILA. A synonym of Pachystlma (which 

see). 

ORGTIA ANTIQUA. As stated in Vol. II., this 
is one of the worst pests against which gardeners have to 
contend. Not only does it destroy practically every kind of 
ornamental shrub and tree, but also frnit-bearing trees and 
bushes. The remedy, wherever it can be applied, is Paris 
Green diffused in a fine spray over the food -plants in spring. 
Much, however, may be done by way ot prevention by 
searching for the cocoons in autumn and destroying those 
found, together with the adherent eggs, by burning. 

ORIGANUM. To the species described on p. 522. 
Vol. II., the following variety should be added : 

O. hybrid um (hybrid). This plant is identical w ith 0. sipyle urn. 
(«. C 1888, Hi., p. 232, f. 37.) 

O. Mara nervosum (Maru, nerved). Jl. pink ; spikelet s 
oblong, small, numerous. June. 1. sessile, broadly ovate, 
almost entire, £in. to nearly lin. long, somewhat cordate at 
base. Stem erect, 1ft. high. Egypt, Ac., 1823. 

O. Mara (of Sibthorp). A synonym of O. microphyllum. 
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Origanum — continued. 

O. nervosum (nerved). A form of 0. Maru. 

O. pulehellum (rather pretty). A form of 0. Toume/ortii. 

O. vulgare aureum.* A bright yellow variety of the type, 
flowering in early spring. 

OBJTHAXalA. A synonym of Agalmyla (which 
see). 

ORIXA. Inolnded under Celastrns (which see). 
ORMOCARFUM. The correct name of 0. coronil- 
loides is 0. sennoides. Diphaca cochinchinensis , Pictetia 
squamata, and Robinia squamata are synonymous with 
this species. 

ORVXTKARXUM STBZATTJLUM. A gynonym 

of Sarcoohilus teres (which see). 

ORVXTHXDXUM. To the species described on 
p. 524, Vol. II., the following should be added : 

O. album (white). A synonym of Camaridium ochroleucum. 

O. fragrans (fragrant). This species is allied to 0. densum. 
bnt has fewer and larger flowers, which are whitish, suffused 
with purple. and fragrant, and shorter leaves. Habitat not 
recorded, 1894. 

O. annum (dwarf). Jl. yellowish, small, borne on scapes lin. 

long. 1. and pseudo-bulbs very small. West Indies, 1894. 

O. ochraoeum (yellowish). JL very small ; sepals and petals 
ochraceous, with a few mauve-purple spots, ligulate, acute ; lip 
white, the disk of the anterior lacinia ochre, spotted mauve. 
1. cuneate-oblong, unequally acuminate, cartilaginous. Pseudo- 
bulbs elliptical, ancipitous. Colombia, 1887. Of poor appear- 
ance. 

0. panri/lorum and 0. SophronUis (R. X. O., t 84, f. 3) are in 
cultivation in botanical establishments. 

ORNITHOCEPHALUS. 0. Oberonia has been 
introduced, but is probably not in 'general cultivation. 

ORNITHOGAXiUM. To the speoies described on 
pp. 524-6, Vol. II., the following should be added. They 
need greenhouse treatment except where otherwise stated.. 
Q. nutans and O. umbellatum are exceedingly valuable, 
as, while thriving in dense shade, they are proof against 
the attacks of rats and mice. 

O. albo vlrens (white and green). Jl. in a dense, oblong 
raceme about 2in. long ; perianth whitish, lin. to iin. long, the 
segments keeled with green ; peduncle 1ft. to 14ft. long. 

1. three or four, linear, 1ft. to 14ft. long { 4in. to Jin. broad, 
acuminate, glabrous. Bulb green, lin. in diameter. South 
Africa, before 1878. 

O. anomalum. Drimia anomala is the correct name of this 
species. 

O. apertlflorum (open -flowered), Jl. greenish-white, Jin. across, 
disposed in a spike 14ft. long. i. slender, 6in. long. Orient, 
1889. Allied to 0. narbonense. 

O. armeniacum (Armenian). Jl. white, keeled with green, 
eight to twelve in a dense corymb ; perianth $in. to Jin. long. 
1. numerous, very narrow, linear, channelled, 7in. to lOin. long, 
white-linedjCiliated below or ^>n the margins. Bulb ovate. 
Armenia, 1879. 

O. anrantiacnm (orange-coloured). JL one or two, bright 
orange-yellow ; perianth Ain. long ; peduncle slender, 3in. to 
4in. long. 1. two or three, very slender, terete, glabrous, shorter 
than the peduncle. Bulb Jin. in diameter, youth Africa, 1878 
O. aureum (golden). A form of 0. thyrsoides. 

O. capltatum* Urginea oapitata is the correct name of this 
species. 

O. divarlcatum (straggling). A synonym of Chlonyalum 
pomervUanum. 

O. exscapum (dwarf -scaped). Jl. white, three to twelve in a 
raceme 2jin. to 3in. broad; perianth £»n. to §in. long; scape 
lin. to Uin. long. May. 1. five or six, 4in. to 6in. long, glabrous, 
striped. South Europe, 1824. Hardy. 

O. flavesoene (yellowish). A form of 0. thyrsoides. 

O. flavlsslmum (yellowest). A form of 0. thyrsoides. 

O. grandiflorum (large-flowered).* JL white, laige, each of the 
six perianth segments tinged with green at the base. Habitat 
not recorded, lc97. Hardy. 

O. HaUMkned&tii (Hauackneeht’t*). fl. pure white, large, 
appearing very early in the spring andcrowing only a few 
inches above the ground. Asia Minor, 1897. 

O. narbonense pyramidale (pyramidal). A variety bearing 
pyramidal clusters of white flowers. A 3ft. to 4ft Hardy. 

O. natal ease (Natal). Jl. white, small ; pedicels ascending ; 
raceme lax, ljin. to 3in. long. 1. three, sub-erect, thin, linear, 
3in. to 4in. long, hairy, ciliated on the margins. Bulb small. 
South Africa (at 6800ft.), 1893. 

O. 8aunderslas (Mrs. K. Saunders’)* A- white, many, corymbose ; 

S irianth 4in. long ; pedicels I4in. to 2in. long ; peduncle stout, 
t to 3ft long. L many, Ionite, flaccid, above 1ft long, 2in. 


Ornithogalum — continued. 

broad. Bulb large, globose. South Africa, 189L Allied to 

0. arabieum. 

O, Squllla (Squill). A synonym of Urginea maritima. 

O. umbellatum splendens (splendid).* A large variety of 
the well-known type. Hardy. 

OROBU 8 . To the speoies described on p. 527, 
Vol. II., the following should be added : 

O. anrantlUft. The correct name is Vida aurantia. 

O. aureus (golden). Jl. fawn or ochreous-yellow, rather large, in 
loose racemes. May and June. {., leaflets ample, pale green. 
Stems branched, h. 14ft. Tauria. 

O. lathyroldes (Lathyrus-like). A synonym of Vicia oroboidcs. 
O. montanus (mountain-loving). A synonym of 0. luteus. 

O. pyrenalous (Pyrenean). A synonym of 0. variegatus. 

O. veraus albusplenus (white, double).* A showy double 
variety. 

ORONTITJM JAPONICUM. A synonym of 
Rohdea japonic a (which see). 

OROXYLON is the oorreot spelling of * Oroxylum. 
Syn. Calosanthus. 

"ORPHARIDESIA (named in honour of Professor 
Theodoros G. Orphanides, a Greek botanist). Obd. 
Kricacem. A monotypio genus. The species is a dwarf, 
hardy, shrubby plant, allied to Agaurta and Qaultheria. 
It will thrive in peaty soil, and may be increased by 
cuttings or by layers. 

O. gaultherloldes (Gaultheria-like). Jl. one or two to a 
peduncle ; calyx lobes large ; corolla salver-shaped. Ain. long. 

1. alternate, oblong, acute, 2in. to 3im long, rough beneath ; 
petioles short Branches prostrate, leafy # covered with stiff 
hairs and glands, the leafy part 1ft long. Caucasus, 1890. 
(R. G. 1891, p. 469, f. 87.) 

ORTGIE 8 XA (named in honour of M. Ed. Ortgies, 
for nearly forty yoars Curator of the Botanic Garden at 
Zurich). Obd. Bromeliacese. A small genus (two species) 
of hali-hardy, herbaceous plants, natives of Uruguay and 
South Brazil. Flowers bright red ; sepals lanceolate, 
gradually narrowed to a large cusp, united in a distinct 
cup above the apex of the ovary ; petals Ungulate ; 
inflorescence a dense spike or head. Leaves and habit 
of Rhodostachys. Of tne two species, O. Legrelleana is 
described on p. 30, Vol. I., as JEchmea Ortgiesii , and 
O. tillandsioides on p. 202 , Vol. III., as Portea tilland - 
sioides (their former names). 

ORTHOCARFU8 (from orthos , upright, and karpos, 
fruit : the capsule is not obliaue, as in Melampyrum , 
an allied genus). Syn. Oncorrnynchu*. Obd. Scronhu- 
larineie. The correct name of the genus described 011 
p. 92, Vol. IV., as Txiphysarla (which see). 

O. erlanthns rate ns (woolly-flowered, pink). The correct 
name of Triphysaria versicolor. 

O. purpurascens (purplish! Jl. lin. long ; calyx lobes, 
corolla, and the pinnatisect bracts crimson, pink, or purplish ; 
spike thick and dense. Spring and summer. 1. laciniately 
once or twice pinnately parted into very narrow' lobes, or the 
upper ones p&lmately cleft. A. 6In. to 12in. California. Half- 
hardy. (R. Gm t. 1166.) 

ORTHOCERAS. 0. stridum is the correct name 
of the plant described on p. 528, Vol. II., as O. Solaudri. 

ORTHOSANTHU 8 . See Orthrosanthus. 
ORTHOSTEMON. A synonym of Feijoa (which 

see). 

OSAGE AFPLE. See Madura aurantiaca. 

OSBECXIA. 0. cane scene and O. Umlaasiana are 

synonyms of Diasotis incana (which see). 
O 8 BECXIASTRUM. A synonym of Dissotis 

(which see). 

0SMANTHU8. O. rotundifolius is a dwarf variety 
of O. A qui folium, with very coriaceous, obovatc, slightly 
lobed leaves. The various forms of Osmanl hus, especially 
the green- and purple-leaved varieties, are serviceable for 
town gardens, also for growing in pots or tubs for 
the decoration of vestibules, balconies, <fcc. The variety 
named atropurpurea makes a splendid subject for 
winter bedding, especially when in association with the 
Golden -leaved Yew, the leaf -colour standing out in bold 
yet good contrast. They delight in good loamy soil and 
on open situation, yet one shielded from biting winds. 
Copious supplies of water should be given, particularly 
in the early part of the growing season. Propagation 
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Osmanthus— continued. 

i8 readily carried on by means of cuttings taken off in 
autumn and dibbled in sandy soil on a shady border, and 
covered with hand-lights. Protection from tho sun and 
frequent light waterings will be necessary for a few 
weeks. Plants may be qnickly raised in February and 
March by grafting in heat on the common Oval-loavod 
Privet ; bnt the latter are so objectionable in throwing up 
snckers that plants on their own roots are to be preferroa. 

OSMUNDA. Flowering Ferns. Osmnndas are easily 
cnltivated, even in common garden soil ; bnt if planted 
oat, a spot should be selected for them by the side of 
water, so that, while tho heads of the plants are fhlly 
exposed to the air, the roots may be kept constantly wet. 
If anyone will take the trouble to prepare for these 
magnificent Ferns a mixture of swamp mud and good 
loam, and will keep their roots supplied with abundant 
moisture, the result will bo all that can be desired. If, 
however, there is any difficulty in procuring the materials 
just named, a mixture of turfy loam and fibrous peat 
will suit them very well, and tho addition of a portion 
of river-sand will induce the development of roofe, 
which will run in all directions, and thus insure tho 
production of numerous robust fronds. Though requiring 
an abundance of water at the roots at all times of the 
year, the plants dislike being syringed overhead. The 
propagation of Osmnndas is invariably effected by means 
of spores, which are produced in abundance and 
germinate very freely. If grown in pots, the Royal Fern 
must have good drainage and an abundant and continuous 
supply of water^ 

To the specios and varieties described on p. 530, 
Vol. II., tho following should be added : 

O. btpinnata (bipinnafce).* rhiz. erect, sli. tufted, glossy, 
lft. or more in length, frond* bi pinnate, lift, to 2ft. long, 
6in. to lOin. wide; pinnae shining, coriaceous, 3ft. to 4ft. 
long, oblong-lanceolate, the upper ones barren and simple, 
the lower ones winged-stalked, with numerous oblong, closely- 
set, blunt, stalkless pinnules; fertile part consisting of three 
or four opposite pairs of pinnae, with several pairs of pinnules 
tin. to £in. long on each side ; fertile segments much con- 
tracted, covered with fructification. Hong Kong A handsome, 
greenhouse species. 

O. gracilis (slender). A form of 0. regalis. 

O. japonioa (Japanese). A form of 0. regalia. 

O. regalls graollls (slender).* A graceful form, the fronds of 
which sometimes come up tinted. Syn. 0. spectabilis. 

O. r. Japonioa (Japanese), frond a, barren and fertile ones 
often auite distinct, the latter developed first and soon dis- 
appearing ; some of the lateral pinnse becoming fertile, while 
the terminal ones remain barren. Another variety is pur- 
purasoen s. 

O. speotabllis (remarkable). A synonym of 0. regalis gracili *. 

OSS2EA. Tho correct name of 0. fascicular in is 
Henriettella fascicularis . 0. hirsuta is the proper liamo 

of Sagrssa hirsuta (which see). 

OSTEOCARPUS (from osteon , a bone, and karpos , 
fruit). Ord. Convolvulacesp. A monotypic genus from 
Chili, only differing from Nolana in tho very hard, bony 
frnit (whenoc the generic namo). Tho species is a green- 
house herb or under-shrub. It thrives in sandy loam, 
and may be increased from soeds, or by cuttings of the 
young wood. 

O. rostratus (beaked).* fl. azure-blue, bell-shaped, with pointed 
' buds. Summer. 1. scattered, linear, terete. Branches pubescent. 
A remarkably pretty sub-shrub. (R. G. 1884, fc. 1175, a-e.) Syns. 
Alona rostrata , Nolana rogtrata. 

OSTEOMELES (from osteon, bono, and Melon, an 
Apple; in allusion to the bony stones). Ord. Rosaceie. 
A genus embracing eight species of hardy or half-hardy, 
evergreen, branched shrubs or trees, mostly natives of 
the Andes, bnt also represented in China, Birma. the 
Sandwich Islands, Ac., and closely allied to Amelanchier 
(which see for culture). Flowers corymbose, few or 
numerous, bracteolate. Fruit slightly fleshy, with five 
hard stones. Leaves alternate, potiolate, coriaceous, 
usually simple (in one specios impari -pinnate), nerved, 
entire or serrated. Only ono species calls for mention 
here. 0. anthyll idifol in is an elegant, half-hardy, ever- 
green shrnb, thriving in any fairly good soil. It may be 
increased by seeds or by cuttings 


Osteomeles —continued. 

O. an thylli difolia (Anthyllis-leaved).* fl. white, fragrant, 
Hawthorn-like, about Sin. across, in short, sub-sessile, terminal 
corymbs ; petals obovgte-oblong. Early summer, /r. dark red, 
globose, crowned by the calyx. February. L 2in. to 4in. long, 
iin. to Ain. broad, impari-pinnate ; leaflets in pairs, ^in. to Jin. 
long. Branches stout, n. 5ft. to 6ft. Eastern Asia and the 
Pacific Islands, 1892. (B. M. 7354.) 

OSTROW8KIA (named by Regel, in honour of the 
Russian botanist, Ostrowski). Ord. Campanulacem. A 
monotypio genus. The species is a very handsome and 
distinct, hardy, perennial herb, requiring a deep, light, 
rich soil to grow it successfully. 

O. magnified (magnificent).* fl. mauve-lilac, suffused with 
white, 5in. to 6in. across, on long stalks, disposed singly or 
in a terminal raceme ; calyx with a series of linear pores at 
the base of the long, linear, acute segments ; corolla ' cam- 
panulate, 3in. long and broad. L in whorls, large, lanceolate, 
acutely toothed. \ 4ft. to 5ft. Turkestan, 1887. (B. M. 7472 ; 
G. C. 1888, iv., p. 65; L H. 1889, 71; J. H. 1888, xvii., 
p. 53; R, G. 1887, p. 639 ; R. H. 1888, 344.) One of the finest 
of hardy perennials known. 

OSTRYA. To the speoies described on p. 532, 
Vol. II., the following should be added : 

O. Knowltll (Knowlt's). 1. ovate, obtuse or acute at apex, 
obtuse or cuneiform at base, serrate-toothed, pubescent, 
smaller than those of 0. virginica . A. 12ft. Arizona, 1863. 
(G. A F. 1894, i., f. 23.) 

OTACANTHU8. This genus is now regarded as 

monotypic (0. cseruleus). 

OTAHEITE APPLE. See Spondlaa. 

OTHLI8. A synonym of Doliocarpiui (which see). 

OTHONNA. Including Ceradia. To the speoies 
described on pp. 532-3, Vol. II., the following should be 
added. One or two plants formerly included hereunder 
are now referred to Ettryops. 

O. amplexifolia (clasping-loaved). The correct name of 
0. amplexicaulis. 

O. Oiliata (ciliated). A synonym of Othonnopsis ciliala. 

O. ooronoplfolia (Coronopus-leaved). fl. -heads, rays in many 
series; peduncles terminal, 3in. to 6in. long, one-headed. 
July to September. 1. lanceolate or linear-lanceolate, entire 
or few-tootned, l£in. to 2£in. long, acuminate, thick. Stem 
shrubby, erect, h. lft. to 2ft. 1787. 

O. cylindrloa (cylindrical X fl. -heads, involucral scales eight or 
nine ; peduncles terminal, bearing a several-headed, branching 
corymb. 1. scattered, long-linear, l£in. to 3in. or more in 
length, semi-terete, spreading. 1818. A loosely-branched, forking 
shrub. 

O. digitata (digitate), fl. -heads, florets many; involucral scales 
eight to ten, acute ; peduncles 6in. to 8in. long, naked, one- 
headed. July to September. 1. polymorphous; radical ones 
4in. to 6in. long, generally more or less lobed or toothed ; 
upper ones stem-clasping, oblong or spathulate. Stein short; 
branches sparsely leafy ; root tuberous A. lift. 1822. STN. 
Doria dijitata. 

O. Ilnlfolia (Linum-leaved). fl. -heads solitary, terminal, on very 
long pedicels. Juno to September. /., radical ones 6in. to 
lOin. long, long-linear or linear-lanceolate, rigid, ribbed and 
veiny. Stems scape-like, bifid, or twice or thrice forked, 8in. 
to 14in. high ; root tuberous. 1824 
O. qninquedentata (five-toothed), fl. -heads, pedicels elon- 

f ted, sub-umbellate ; involucral scales seven or eight. 

cuneate-oblong, 5in. to 6in. long, sessile, half-clasping and 
somewhat decurrent, thinnish but tough, five-toothed near the 
apex. Stem closely leafy below, loosely p&nicled at the 
summit, 3ft. to 4ft. high, robust, but not woody. 1830. 

O. retrofracta (bent back). JL-heaals, involucre fire-parted ; 
pedicels one-headed, axillary, scarcely twice as long as the 
leaves. June to September. 1. oblong-lanceolate, cuneate at 
base, with a large tooth or lobe in the middle on each side. 
Branches divaricate or bent back. A. 2ft. 1828. Plant half- 
shrubby, erect, glabrous. SYN. Doria retrofracta. 

OTHONNOPSI8. To tho species described on 
p. 533, Vol. II., the following should bo added : 

O. oiliata (ciliated), fl. -heads terminal, solitary, on naked 
peduncles 6m. to 8in. long ; rays eight, long and broad. L liin. 
to 2in. long, tapering much at base, oblong, obovate or 
spathulate, undivided or incised-pinnatifid with short, broad 
lobes, all ciliate-toothed. Stems many from the crown, 
trailing, several feet long. 1828. Sub-shrub. Syn. Othonna 
ciliata. 

OTOCKILUS. 0. porrecta is tbo correct name of 
the plant described on p. 534, Vol. II., as 0. fragrans. 

OTOPTERA BURCHELLIX. A synonym of 
Viffna Burohellii (which see). 
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OTTELIA. 0. indica is now regarded as a form of 
0. ovalifolia, 

OUR LADY* 8 XZLX THISTLE. See Silybum 
Marlanum. 

OVULARZA BYRZXGJB. See Syringa-Fungi. 

OXALI8. To the species and varieties described on 
pp. 540-2, Vol. II., the following should be added : 

O. anthelmintic* (anthelmintic). A synonym of 0. Pet-caprcs 
abyssiniea. 

O. blnerris (two-nerved). A. white, three to seven in an 
umbel. 1. consisting of three deeply-lobed leaflets; lobes 
l&nceol&te-oblong, somewhat falcate, two-nerved, dark purple 
beneath. Root tuberous. Habitat not recorded, 1890. 

O. oaprina abysslnloa (goat’s, Abyssinian). A synonym of 
0. Pes-caprat abyssiniea. 

O. oatharinensis (Santa Catharina% Jl. white, greenish at 
base ; petals lin. to Jin. long, narrow cuneate -oblong ; peduncles 
terete, umbellately four- to fifteen-flowered. /., leaflets three, 
triangular, sub-sessile, 2£in. broad, cuneate at base, truncate 
at apex, green and glabrous above, paler or purplish and 
minutely hairy beneath ; petioles 2in. to 8tn. long. Rhizome 
branching, covered with fleshy scales. South Brazil, 1887. 

O. oornloulata. This species and its variety rubra are 
perennials. 

O. oorymboaa (corymbose). The correct name of 0. bipunetata 
and 0. Mariiana. 

O. lmbrloata flore-Dleno (imbricated, double-flowered). Jl. of 
a deep rose-colour, * r as double as the most double of Chinese 
Primulas,” nodding ; peduncles hairy. 1. hairy. Port Elizabeth, 
1886. (C. C. 18877fl-, p. 681.) 

O. Pea-caprss abysslnloa (Abyssinian goat’s-foot). JL purple 
or lilac, about Ain. long, in umbels of three to eight on 
elongated, succulent peduncles. 1. on petioles 2in. to 6in. 
long, with short, membranous sheaths ; leaflets obcordate, 
with broad, rounded lobes. Stem very short (or wanting); 
tuber oblong-ovoid, covered with brown scales. Tropical and 
South Africa, 1893. Syns. O. anthelmintica , 0. oaprina 
abyssiniea. 

O. leaHtlva (sensitive). A synonym of Biophylum sensiiivum. 
O. strlota is now regarded as an American form of the British 
O. oomiculata. 

OZERA (from ozeros, sour ; in allusion to the acrid 
taste). Syn. Oncoma . Obd. Verbenacem. A genus em- 

bracing ten species of glabrous, often climbing, stove 
shrubs^ natives of New Caledonia. Flowers whitish or 
ellowish- white, pedicellate, rather large ; calyx four- or 
ve-cleft, or rarely sinuate -toothed ; corolla limb four- 
cleft ; perfect stamens two, long-exserted ; bracts usually 
small ; cymes diohotomous, pedunculate in the upper 
axils, or disposed in a terminal, triohotomous panicle. 
Leaves opposite, entire, coriaceous. Only one species has 
been introduced. It thrives in good, rich, loamy soil, and 
may be increased by cuttings. 

O. pulchella (pretty).* A, calyx of four green sepals. Ain. to 
Jin. long ; corolla yellowish or faintly greenish- white, 2in. long, 
between funnel- and bell-shaped, the lobes broadly oblong ; 
cymes many-flowered. December. 1. 2in. to 5in. long, petiolate ; 
upper ones oblong, obtuse or sub-acute; lower ones longer, 
oblong-lanceolate, obtusely acuminate, entire or with shallow 
crenatures. 1886. A handsome, free-flowering, evergreen 
climber. (B. M. 6938 ; G. C. 18$, iii., p. 209 ; On. xxxtii., 
510; J. H. 1888, xvi., p. 87.) 

OXYACAXTKA. See Cratogus Oxyacantha. 

OXYBAFBUS. Syn. Allionia (of Loefler). To the 
species described on p. 542, Vol. II., the following should 
be added : 

O. californloua (Californian). Jl. purple, solitary, axillary, 
funnel-shaped, on pedicels about Jin. long. 1. petiolate, broadly 
ovate, obtuse or sub-acute, sub-cordate at base. A. lft to 2ft. 
California. 1888. Hardy perennial, viscid on the stem and 
leaves. (R. G., 1. 1266, f. 2.) 

O. nyotaglneus (night-flowering). The correct name of 
0. CervanUtii. 

OXTPETALUM. Tweedxa Jtoribunda, T. pubescent , 
and T. rosea are synonyms of 0. solanoides. 

0XYRAJEFHZ8. or OXTHHAX7HIS. Included 
under ZaMpadesa (which see), the correct name of 
0. maerostyta (of Lindley) being L. eriocarpa . 

OXTTEXAJTTHEXLA (from oxytenes , sharp-pointed, 
and anthera , an anther). Obd. Qraminem. A genus 
embracing nine species of arborescent or scandent. 
unarmed Bamboos, with a stout, usually creeping, ana 
stoloniferous rootstock; one is tropical African, and 

Vol V. 


Oxytenanthera— continued. 
the rest are Asiatic. Spikelets elongated, cylindrical or 
conical, one- to three -flowered ; panicle large, the 
branches with few or many heads of whorled or capitate 
spikelets. Leaves large or small, shortly petiolate. 
Stem -sheaths various. Only one species has been 
introduced. For culture, see Bambuaa. 

O. abyaalnloa (Abyssinian). Jl., spikelets oblong-conical, very 
acute, lin. long, disposed in very numerous heads. 1. linear- 
or oblong-lanceolate, 6in. to lOin. long, Jin. to lin. broad, fub- 
cordate or narrowed at base; sheaths glabrous or hairy. 
Culm 25ft. to 50ft. high, woody, lAln. to 3in. thick at base, 
glaucous-pruinoee ; branches whorled. Abyssinia, 1893. 

OXYTROFZ8. 0. uralensis is the correct name of 
0. Hallerx. 

OXYURA CHRYSANTHEMOZDE8. A synonym 

of Layla CalUgloaaa (which see). 

OYSTER-SHELL B ARK-LOUSE. See Apple 
Muaael Seale, Vol. V. 

OZOFHYLLUM. A synonym of Tloorea (which 

tee). 


FACKZ8TXMA. The correct spelling of Pachy- 
atlma (whioh see), 

PACKYPODI UK. P. tomentosum is the oorrect 

name of P. rucculentum . Syn. P. tuberosum. 

PACKYRKIZU8. P. Thunbergianus is a synonym 
of Pueraria Thunbergiana. 

FACHYSANDRA P. coriacea is a form of Sar- 
cococca pruniformis. 

PACHYSTZMA. The correct spelling, according to 
the Kew authorities, is Pachistima. 

PACKY8TOMA. Ipsea is kept diatinot by the Hew 
authorities. To the species described on p. 2, Vol. III., 
the following should be added : 

P. pubeaoens (downy). Jl. white, having the trifld lip striated 
with purple ana with a green disk; sepals lanceolate; petals 
linear-ligulate ; raceme dense. 1. ensiform, 3ft. long. Java. 

P. Thomaonianum punotulatum. Jl. principally differing 
from the type in having white - sepals and petals, minutely 
pointed with red. 1898. (R. H. 1898, p. 504.) The correct name 
of P. Thorruonianum, according to the Kew authorities, is 
AncistrochUus Thomsonianus. 

PACKING. Fruits. Peaches and Nectarines must 
not be over-ripe, or they are sure to bruise in transit. 
They should be packed in boxes only deep enough to 
take one layer, and the bottom bedded with wood wool. 
Each fruit should be carefully wrapped in tissue-paper 
and surrounded with fine wood wool to prevent the 
fruits from touch ing or moving in transit. Any empty 
space must be filled with packing material, ana the lid 
of the box screwed, not nailed, down. 

P.2EOXZA. Herbaceous Peonies, both Singles (Fig. 
612) and Doubles (Fig. 613), are of such value to the 
gardener that no one can really afford to have them un- 
represented. Thev are amohgst the hardiest flowers that 
can be named, brilliant, even goroous, 0 f colour, or yet 
again, of the most delicate shades, sweet of scent, and 
attractive as to foliage, the tints of the Pmony plants 
in spring and autumn being incomparably beautiful. How 
different the present-day varieties from the old ones 
which did duty in gardens thirty vears ago, restricted as 
to colour, and the scent of which was positively repug- 
nant ! The best time to plant is early autumn. 

Unfortunately it is not everywhere that these gorgeous 
Peonies will flourish. They need a good rich, well- 
trenched soil, and it is useless attempting their culture 
in a poor one. Position is of some importance with the 
Peony, and some of the best specimens we have seen 
have been grown between the shelter of fruit trees or in 
the shrubbery borders. A south-west, west, or even a 
north-west aspect suits them best ; an east or a south- 
east aspect is not good. The fact is, the Peony forms 
its buds very early in the season, and though the 
plants are oapable of enduring severe frosts with 
impunity, yet if the buds are frozen, and then the sun’s 
rays fall directly upon them, they are spoilt for a 
certainty. Usually this is not noticeable until long 
after the damage is done. If more consideration were 
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Varieties. The following are additional varieties to those 
already given : 


Double Herbaceous Peeonies. Aones Barr, Agnes Mary 
Kelway, Alonzo, Baroness Schroder, Berlioz, Cavallekia 
Hi stic ana. Cyclops, Dr. Bonavia, Duchess of Sutherland, 
Duchess of Tech, Duke of Cambridge, Duke of Clarence, 
Duke of Devonshire, Glory of Somerset, Joan Si aton, 
Kelway’s Queen, Lady Alexandra M\cdupp, Lady Bf.res- 
ford. Lady Carrington, Lady Gwendolen Cecil, Lady 
Leonora Bramwell, Langport Queen, Limosel, Madame 
Breon, Madame de Oalhau, Madame Loisf. Mere, Maria 
Kelway, Masterpiece, Miss Brice, Miss Salmon. Moon- 
beam, Mountebank, Mrs. Stubbs, Paderewski, Prince 
George, Prince of Wales, Princess May, Sainfoin, Sir 
Thomas Lipton, Snowball, Solfaterre, Summer Day 
(Fig. 613). 


Fig. 612. Single Peonies Empire and Lady Helen Vincent. 


Paonia— cant i n ued. 

given to planting, tho complaints against the non- 
flowering of the Paeony would be fewer. 

Disbudding one frequently sees advocated, but this is 
a waste, as the Preony is all too soon out of blossom. 
During the growing season plenty of water is necessary, 
with liquid manure as a stimulant ; while to prevent 
evaporation of moistnie from the soil, a mulching of 
litter should be provided in soring. Well-decayed horse- 
manure will be found, as a rule, better thrn cow-manure, 
and less likely to encourage insects hurtful to the roots. 


Peaonia.— continued. 

P. lutea (yellow).* ft. cupped, 3in. to 4in. across, somewhat 
resembling those of Xuphar Intea. 1. like that of P. MotUatu 
Yunnan, 1900. An interesting species, for which gardeners are 
indebted to Prof. Max Corn a. With this Picony-lovers may 
confidently look forward to a new colour-race of these beautiful 
flowers. 

P. microcarpa (small-fruited).* ft. 4in. to 5in. across, /r., 
carpels lin. long. /. bipinnatipai fcite ; divisions temafcely 
pinna tisect, the lobes ovate or oblong-lanceolate, highly glabrous 
above, glaucous beneath. Spain. This is now regarded as a 
variety of P. officinalis. 

The form Jonathan Gibson has very downy foliage. 

P. officinalis. Additional varieties of this to note are : allricans 
and anewonre/tora*. rich crimson, with twisted stamens of a 
rich crimson and edged yellow. « 

P. paradoxa fimbriata (fimbriated). A variety with semi- 
double, lilac-purple flowers. 

P, p. rosoa (rosy). A rosy variety, somewhat difficult to procure. 

P. percgrina byzantina (Byzantine). A synonym of P. BakerL 

P. p. compacta (compact). A dwarf, bushy variety. 

P. tenuifolia latifolia (broad -leaved).* An excellent variety, 
with broader foliage than the type. Late spring-fiowering: 

P. villosa (villous). This is a whke-flowered European snecles 
sometimes met with in cultivation and in catalogues of hardy 
plants. It is, however, somewhat rare. 


Pests. Peeonies enjoy a singular immunity from 
diseases and animal pests. The worst pest is that 
described by Mr. Masse© as the Drooping Disease of 
Peonies ( Sclerotinia pseoniae ) in the “Gardeners’ Chronicle” 
of Ang. 13, 1898. The characteristic drooping of the 
stem, he says, appears without any previous warning, 
and the plants attacked snccnmb in a few days. At 
first a wnite mould forms upon the discoloured stems — 
this is the Botrytis-stage of the fnrigus ; while later the 
sclerotia are developed ; these tide the disease over the 
winter, and produce conidia the next season to renew 
the attack. Mr. Massee recommends the immediate 
removal of all affected stems, and the removal of the 
old surface soil, replacing it with fresh but mixed with 
lime. 

To the species and varieties described on pp. 5-7, 
Vol. III., the following should be added : 

P. onomala (anomalous). According to the “ Index Kewensis,” 
this is the correct name of P. Einodi. 

P. arietina. Of this species there are several varieties, including 
alba, A ndersoni, Barrii, and Baxteri. 

P. Bakorl (Baker’s). Jl. deep rose, about 4jin. across. 1. about 
six, biternately divided ; leaflets broadly ovate, acute, the 
terminal one three-lobed, glaucous and hairy beneath. Stem 
stout, pilose, reddish, h. 2ft. 1890. (J. H. S. xii., p. 441, f. 32.) 
SYN. P. peregrina byzantina. 

P. Broterl (Broter’s). Jl. crimson or rose-red, rarely white ; 
petals six to eight, obovate, cuneate, 2in. long. /. six to eight 
to a stem, glabrous on both surfaces, bright green above, 
glaucescent beneath, the terminal segment lin. to l£in. broad ; 
fully-developed lower leaves with about twenty segments. 
Stems glabrous, one-flowered, h. 1ft. to 2ft. Spain and Portugal. 
Excellent for naturalising. 

P. decora. Of this there are two varieties : elatior , with larger 
and richer flowers than the type ; and Pallasii, a deep crimson. 


Fig. 613. Double Peony Summer Day. 


Single Herbaceous Peeonies. Amiable, Argus, Autumnus, 
Bridesmaid, Dorothy, Duchess of Portland, Duchess of 
Sutherland, Emily, Empire (Fig. 612), Hesperus, Kaiser, 
Lady Helen Vincent (Fig. 612), Lady Lilian Ogle, Lady 
Margaret Ferguson, Lady Wimborne, Margaret Attwood, 
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Faonia — continued. 

Millais, Ophia, Queen op May, Rosy Dawn, Stanley, The 
Czar, The Mikado, Viscount Cross, Water Lily, Whitleyi. 
Hardy European P iconic* (varieties of P. anomala , 
P. arietina , P. decora , P. officinalis, and P. pcregrina). 
Blanda, Blushing Maid, Charmer, Crown Prince, 
Elatior, Excelsior, Exquisite, Gertrude Jekyll, 
Insignis, Northern Glory, Otto Froehel, Peter Barr, 
Pompadour, Purple Emperor, Rosy Gem, Ruby Queen, 
Sabini, Seraph, Sunbeam. 

Montan* or Tree-Pseonles ( Singles and Doubles). Baniert, 
Beauty*, Cecil Rhodes, Comtesse d’Endort, Don Quixote, 
Ella C. Stubbs, Fragrans Maxima, Grand Duke, Henry 
Irving, James Kelway, Jean dk Reszke, Lilacika 
Plenissima, Lord Byron, Lord Iveagh, Louise Michelet, 
Madame Laffay, Madame Louise, Miss Beatrice Jones, 
Mr. Bancroft, Odorata Maria, Prince Albert, Reine 
Elizabeth, Rutila, Snowflake. 

PAINTED CUP. See Castilleja. 

PAINTED GRASS. See Arnndo. 

PALA INDIGO-PLANT. See Wrightia tinc- 
toria. 

PALAFOXIA. P. Hoolceriana and P. texana are now 
removed to the genas Polyp teris (which see). 

PALAU A is the corroct spelling of Palava. 

PALAY- or IVORY-TREE. See Wrightla. 
PALEACEOUS. Chaffy ; bearing chaff -like scales. 

PALICOUREA. To the species described on p. 8, 
Vol. III., the following should be added : 

P. barbinerva (bearded-nerved). The correct name of P. lutea. 
P. discolor (two-coloured). A garden synonym of Psychotria 
tabaci/olia. 

P. Jugosa (ridged). 1. opposite, elliptic-oblong, dark, satiny 
green, with depressed midrib and veins, the under-surface 
purple. Brazil, 1886. 

P. niootiancefolia (Nicotiana-leaved). A synonym of Psychotria 
tabaci/olia. 

P. racemosa is now classed under Psychotria. 

P. SUborocea (somewhat Saffron-coloured). The correct name 
of P. crocea. 

PALINETE8. A synonym of Ammocharis (which 

see). 

PALISOTA. To the species described on p. 8, 
Vol. III., the following should ho added : 

P. Maclandil (Maclaud’s). fi. white : panicle cylindrical, lax, 
8in. long; peduncle 2in. to 4in. long, woolly. 1. long and 
rather narrow ; hairs of the sheaths ami stalks black. Upper 
Guinea, 1896. 

PALIURU8. P. Spina •Christ i is the correct name of 
P. aculeatus (Syns. P. australis , P. vin/atus , B. M. 2535) ; 
P. ramosissimiis is the correct name of P. Aubletia. 

PALLASIA (of L’Heritier). A synonym of Encella 
(which see). 

PALLENIS. This genus now embracos four species, 
of which P. spinosa is the best known. 

PALM, CABBAGE. See Oreodoxa oleracea. 

PALM OIL. This is yielded by EIsbIs gnianeniis 

(which see). 

PALMS. The general culture and propagation of these 
are discussed under Palm®, in Vol. III., pp. 12 and 13. 

FANAX. According to the Kew authorities, 
P. dumosmn , P. fissum , P. laciniatum , P. pin nut turn , and 
P. Victoria: are merelv forms of P. fruticosum. To the 
species, &c., described on p. 14, Vol. III., the following 
should be ajdded (probably most of these are varieties of 
P. fruticosum). Adi are stove shrnbs. 

P. annatum. The correct name is Aralia armata. 

P. aureum (golden). This resembles P. (Jntticosum) VicU'ue, 
hut the variegation is yellow instead of white. West Indies, 
1899. 

P. Balfonrli (Balfour’s).* I ,, leaflets orbicular, serrated, green, 
blotched and margined with creamy-white. New Caledonia, 
1899. An elegant plant. 

P. orlspatum (crisped). 1. densely disposed, triangular, pin- 
nately divided, deep green, with several pairs of overlapping 
leaflets and a terminal one, each of which is deeply inciseci and 
slightly toothed on the margins, thus imparting a crispy appear- 
ance; petioles (and stem) olive-green, spotted lighter green. 
Brazil, 1888. 


Fanax — continued. 

P. frutieosum mnltifldnm (much-cleft). 1. broadly ovate 
and very obtuse in outline, tripinnatisect ; ultimate divisions 
linear or linear-lanceolAte, ±in. to £in. long, tipped with a short, 
white bristle, and often margined with bristle-tipped teeth. 
1887. 

P. f. Vlotoi*l» (Queen Victoria’s).* A variety showing white 
variegation. 

P. horrid um (horrid). A synonym of Fatsia horrida. 

P. lepldum (pretty). 1. bitemate, deep green, the leading 
division surpassing the others ; lateral pinnules of the secondary 
divisions obliquely obovate, the inner portions of the two 
blades almost covering the small central pinnule, which is 
deflexed, and in some instances is scarcely more than 
rudimentary ; outside marcins deeply and irregularly incised, 
spinose-toothed. Brazil, 1888. 

P. Maateraiannm (Dr. Masters’).* fL, green, minute, in 
small umbels at the termination of each branchlet of the 
inflorescence. 1. elegant, pinnate, 3ft. long ; leaflets pale green, 
flushed with pink, lOin. long ; rachis forked ; petioles pinkish, 
spotted with white. Stem erect. Solomon Islands, 1898. (G. C. 
1898, xxiii., p. 242, f. 88.) 

P. nltidum (shining). 1. deep green, roundish-obovate, appressed 
at apex, the margins furnished with small, slightiv spinose 
teeth, the front part with two, three, or more deep incisions; 
petioles and stems brownish or deejp olive-green, spotted or 
marbled yellowish -green. Brazil, 1888. 

P. oraatum (adorned). 1. long, pinnate ; pinna* narrow-lanceo- 
late, deeply toothed on the margins ; petioles (and stems) dark 
brownish-green, freckled or spotted light green. Brazil, 1888. 
P. serratlfollum (serrate- leaved). 1. compound ; leaflets 
serrated at the edge ; petioles (and stem) marked with brown. 
Polynesia, 1883. 

P. spinosum (spiny). A synonym of Acanthopanax spi nosum 
( Aralia pcntaphyUa). 

PANCHLORA MADEBJE. See Cockroaches. 
PANCXATICA. A synonym of Cadia (which see). 

PANCRATIUM. To the information given on 
pp. 14-15, Vol. III., the following should now bo added. 
Several plants formerly classed under this genus are now 
referred to Hymenocallis (which see). 

P. amboinense and P. australasica are synonyms of 
Eurydes sylvestris. 

P. fragrans (fragrant). A synonym of Uymenocallis ovata. 

P. gulanense (Guiana). A synonym of Hymenocallis tubijlora. 
P. parvlflornm (small-flowered). A synonym of Vagaria 
parviflora. 

P. trianthnm (three-flowered), ft. one to three in an umbel ; 
perianth tube 6in. long, obconical in the upper inch ; segments 
lanceolate, acute, ascending, 2in. long ; staminal cup about 
lin. long, with bifid teetn between the free tips of the 
filaments; peduncle short, slender. Spring ana summer. 
1. six to eight, narrow-linear, 1ft. or more in length, straight. 
Bulb lin. to 2in. in diameter. Tropical Africa, 1894. 

P AND ANOFHYLLUM. Included under Mapania 

(which see). 

PANDANU8. Including Barrotia and Eydouxia. To 
the species described on pp. 16-18, Vol. III., the following 
should be added ! 

P. aquations (aquatic). This differs from P. odoratissinius in 
the stem emitting no adventitious descending roots, and in 
the drupes in the head not cohering in clusters. North 
Australia. 

P. Augnstlanns (Auguste's). This is closely related to 
P. Kerchocci , but the leaves are larger and more densely 
serrated, the nerves being green and denticulated, and the 
stem is broader. Papua, 1886. (I. H. 1886, t. 612.) 

P. Baptlstli (Baptist's). This species is described as being 
“remarkable for its narrow, bright green leaves, entirely 
devoid of spines." Australia, 1892. (R. G. 1893, f. 118.) Syns. 
P. Dyerianus, P. inermis Dyerianus. 

P. Barklyl (Barkly’s). fr., female heads containing seventy to 
100 drupes ; drupes purple, compressed, ljin. to 2in. long. 1. 1ft. 
to 3ft. long,. Jin. to 2in. broad, long-pointed, reduplicate on 
each side, dark green above, glabrescent beneath, the margins 
and midrib spiny, h. 5ft. to 8ft. Mauritius. 

P. oeramiCUS (Island of Ceram). A synonym of P. labyrinthicus. 
P. oeylanious. Sec P. zeylanlcus. 

P. deeorus is now regarded as distinct from P. conoideus. 

P. discolor (two-coloured). L serrated, having two slightly 
raised ridges on the upper surface; young ones of a bronzy 
hue. India, 1884. A bold-looking plant. 

P. Dyerianus (Dyer’s). A synonym of P. Baptistii. 

P, Eydouxia (Eydouxia). fr., female heads globose, containing 
twenty to thirty drupes ; drupes 3in. to 5in. long, five- or six- 
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Pandanus — continued. 

angled, orange-yellow at base. 1. very firm, long-pointed, 
glaucous-green, 5ft. to 7ft. long, 3in. to 5m. broad, reduplicate 
on each side, the margins armed with red-tipped spines. 
Stem 8in. to 9in. in diameter, A. 20ft Mauritius. Syn. 
Eydouxia macrocarpa. 

P. Forster! (Forster’s). This only differs from P. odoratissimus 
in slight botanical characters. The whole head of fruit is said 
to be nearly 1ft. long, and the individual drupes are about 
2in. long. New South Wales. 

P. Gnxsonianns (Gruson’s). L numerous, very narrowly linear- 
lanceolate, densely serrated from base to apex, the teeth 
brilliant red, acute, the midrib keeled below and slenderly 
spicate. Stem short. Amirantes Islands, 1887. (I. H. xxxiv., 

t 12.) Syn. Barrotia Grusoniana. 

P. Hornel* /r., female heads globose, 1ft. in diameter, con- 
taining eighty to 100 purple drupes 3in. to 5in. long. 1. thin, 
coriaceous, 6ft. to 10ft. long, 3in. broad, tapering to a long 
point, dark green above, the midrib and edges armed with 
red spines, A. sometimes 60ft. Seychelles. 

P. humilis (dwarf), of Loureiro. A synonym of A poly- 
eephalxu. 

P. inermis (unarmed). I 4ift. long, 2in. broad, carinate, very 
acuminate, glaucous-green, very elegantly arched. A. 6ft. 
Philippine Islands. 


Pandanus— continued. 

abruptly to a long, tail-like point. Pacific Islands, 1892. A 
distinct plant. 

P. Porte anus is now regarded as specifically distinct from 
P. polycephalu*. 

P. Sander! (Sander’s).* 1. sword-like, having small marginal 
spines something like P. Veitchii but the variegation consists 
of narrow bands of golden-yellow, alternated with green 
throughout the length of the leaves, and not confined to 
the margins. Habitat not recorded, 1898. Habit tufted. See 
Fig. 614. (G. C. 1898, xxiii., p. 243, f. 94.) 

P. sphseroldeus (almost spherical), fr., female heads 4£in. 
in diameter, globose, containing over 100 drupes, which are 

{ link at base and bluish-green, at apex. 1. firm, 3ft. to 5ft. 
ong, 2in. to 3±in. broad, pale green, the edges armed with 
short, reddish spines. Stem decumbent, freely branched. 
A. 8ft. to 12ft. Mauritius. 

P. stenophyllus (narrow-leaved). 1. linear, flexuous. 14ft. long, 
less than lin. broad, spiny on the margins and midrib. Java. 
A very elegant plant. Syn. P. nitidus. 

P. sylVMtril (sylvan), fr. conical, 14in. to 18in. long; drupes 
orange, hexagonal. 1. 6ft. to 9ft. long, 2in. broad, spiny on 
the borders and keel. Mascarene Islands. A branched tree, 
producing aerial roots. A specimen flowered 4 in Paris in 



P. Thurston! (Thurston’s). This species is closely related to 
P. furoatu *, but differs in having a branched 
inflorescence. Fiji Islands, 1894. 

P. ungulfer (claw-bearing). A synonym of 

P. minor. 

P. u tills e xllis (meagre). A synonym of 

P. Vandenneesehii, 

P. seylanlous (Cingalese), fr. broadly oblong; 
crown conical, narrowed to a spinescent style 
notched at tip. 1. elongated, the margins fur- 
nished with strong, recurved spines. Stems 
tall, tufted, very slender. Ceylon. Habit much 
as P. furcatus, but leaves narrower and branches 
more erect. 

P. Icevis , P. MUlore, and P. spectobili g are also 
grown in botanic gardens, Ac., but are not in 
general cultivation. 

PANICULATE. Panicle-like ; arranged 
in, or bearing panicles. 

PANICUM. Including- Digitaria and 
Tricholsena. To the species described on 
pp. 18-19, Vol. III., the following should be 
added : 

P. bulbosum (bulbous).* Jl. spreading grace- 
fully ; spikelets twin, quadrifariously imbricated, 
ovate, acute ; panicle branched, about 5ft. high, 
the branches scabrous, alternate or opposite. 
1. pilose above, with scabrous margins. Culm 
glabrous. Mexico. A fine hardy perennial for 
the shrubbery border. 


P. L Dyerianus (Dyer’s). A synonym of P. Baptistii. 


Fig. 614. Pandanus Sandkri. 


P. Kerchovei (Comte de Kerchove’s). 1. very narrow, attenu- 
ated and acute at apex, densely toothed, the middle nerve 
keeled below, the lateral ones numerous, one or two of the 
primary ones keeled above, confluent towards the apex ; teeth 
greyish-white. Stem short, attenuated. Amirantes Islands, 
1886. (I. H. 1886, t. 600.) 

P. Kurxoanus (Kurze’s). A synonym of P. polycephalu s. 

P. labyrinthlens (labyrinthine).* fr. scarlet when ripe, 
ellipsoid. 24in. long. l)in. thick, fascicled at the tip of a 
long peduncle. 1. linear, about 3ft. long, I4in. broad, spiny 
on the margins and on the apex of the keel. Stem 14in. 
thick, bearing a crown of leaves. Sumatra, 1888. (B. M. 

7063.) Syn. P. oeramicus (also spelt eeramensis). 


P Lala is now regarded as a distinct species, fr. solitary or 
racemose, with a flat or depressed crown. Habit as P. furoatu*. 
Malaya. 

P. microcarpus (small-fruited), fr. globose, 24in. in diameter, 
containing fifty to ninety very small, purple drupes. 1. thin, 
coriaceous. 1ft. to 2ft. long, seven to ten lines broad, slightly 
glaucous beneath ; margins red-spiny ; midrib spiny at tip 
and base. Stem branching freely at an acute angle. Mauritius. 
A small tree or shrub. 


P. nitidus (shining). A synonym of P. stenophyllus. 

P. ornatus (ornate), fr. solitary, terminal, long-pedunculate, 
cylindric. glaucous, surrounded by short, scale-like spathes ; 
drupes densely crowded but not confluent in groups. 1. very 
long, caudate-acuminate, acutely serrated. Malacca and 
Singapore. 

P. paoffions (Pacific).* 1. broad, shining green, having the 
margins furnished with fine spines, ana the tips narrowed 


P. Crus-gall! frumentaoeum (Cockspur, 
forage), /f. , spikes many, thickened, incurved, 
sometimes corymbose, with densely crowded, unarmed spike- 
lets. 1. linear, flat, glabrous or pubmiluus. Stem erect. 
A. 1ft. to 4ft. All warm countries. Hardy annual. 

P, frumentaceum (forage). A variety of P. Crus-palli. 

P. ltalioum Japonlcnm (Japanese). A form of the common 
Millet, with pendulous inflorescences, cultivated in Turkestan. 
It is probably native throughout Eastern and Southern Asia. 
A. l^ft. (B. G. 1887, p. 278, f. 72.) P. italicum is now classed 
under Setaria. 

P. Jumentorum (cattle-food). A synonym of P. maximum. 

P. ton sum (shorn). This is described as a hardy perennial, 
with a light, feathery, silky inflorescence 2ft. to 3ft. in height, 
and linear, acuminate, scabrid, glaucescent leaves. South 
Africa, 1895. (R. H. 1897, p. 273; f. 98.) Syn. Tricholctna 

tonsa. 

PANISEA UNIFLORA. A synonym of Ccelo- 
gyne uniflora (which see). 

FANNING. The making of a pan, or basin, round 
the stem of a newly-planted tree or snrub, in which water 
can be put to keep the roots moist, is sometimes termed 
“Panning.” 

PANST. This has always been a favourite, not only 
on account of the rich, brilliant, and varied colours, beau- 
tifully contrasted with the softer shades, pale blue and 
violet, but also for the sweet and very delicate perfume. 
Again, plants may be obtained in blossom during every 
month m the year without forcing, but with the aid 
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Pansy — continued. 

of a garden frame during the time of frost and snow. No 
plant sooner exhausts itself by blossoming ; and as soon 
as the flowers show evident signs of inferiority, the old 
plants must be renovated by a rich surface-dressing, and 
a succession of young ones must be maintained. The 
recently-introduced varieties are all worthy of careful 
culture. A few of the best are here given: 



Fig. 615. Type op Fancy Pansy. 


Fancy Pansies (see Fig. 615). 

Agnes Mabel, Alexander Smith, Andrew Frater, Andrew 
Struthers, Bernard Doulton, C. B. Renshaw, Cleopatra, 
Col. M. R. G. Buchanan, Constance Shell, David O. 
M‘Kay, Emmeline, George Stuart, Jeanie R. Kerr, John 
M'Lellan, John Robertson, Ladas, Marmion, Mrs. C. 
Lambie, Mrs. D. Johnstone, Mrs. J. Dickinson Eaton, 
Mrs. R. O. Moir, Mrs. Sherrard, Mrs. Wm. Cuthhertson, 
Mrs. William Lockwood, Mrs. w. Steele, Mrs. W. 
Watson, Mysie Paul, Petunia, 8ir John Watson, Ste- 
phanie, Tamworth Herald, Tam worth Yellow, Tom 
Walters, W. H. Clarke, W. J. Pye, William Sydenham, 
W. Watson. 

Show Panales. 

Class L Selfk Alexander Black, Allan Stewart, Bessie 
Smellie, Bobby Harper. John E. Martin, Lilybank Gem, 
Maggie Benson, Mary Mitchell, Miss Allan, Mrs. Glad- 
stone, Mrs. John Hunter, William Fulton, Winnie Irvine. 

Class XL White Grounds. Agnes Borrowman, Agnes 
Kay, Catherina, Fair Maid, Grace Darling, Jessie 
Thomson, Mrs. Brown, Mrs. J. G. Paul, Mrs. W. Goodall, 
Mrs. Wilson, Portia, R. Gardiner, Royal Visit, W. E. 
Gladstone. 

Class IIL Yellow Grounds. A. Johnstone, Busby 
Beauty, Busby Gem, Colonel Stirling, D. Strachan, 
G. C. Gordon, James Christie, John Borrowman, Neil 
Turner, P. C. D. Boswell, Rev. r. Stevenson, Robt. M. 
Wen ley. 

PANSY RUST ( Peronospora violse). See Violet 
Fungi. 

FANZERA. A synonym of Eperua (which see). 

PAP AVER. To the species and varieties described 
on pp. 20-2, Vol. III., the following should be added : 

P. aouleatum (prickly). The correct name of P. horridum. 

P. arenarium (sand-loving). Jl. purple, dark-spotted, as large 
as those of P. * Rhaeas. Early summer. 1. bipinnatisect ; seg- 
ments linear, minute. Stems leafy, slightly branched. A. lit. 
to lift. Orient. Annual. 

P. calif omloum (Californian). Jl clear orange with a yellow 
centre, 2in. to 2£in. in diameter. A. 1ft. California, 1890. 

P. eambrlcum (Welsh). A synonym of Mecanopsu cambrica. 
P, eroeoum (golden). A form of P. nudicaule. 


Papa ver— confirmed. 

P. Danebrogli (Danebrog'a). See under P. somnifaruxn. 

P. gl&uoum (glaucous).* Jl deep scarlet, solitary, 3in. to 4in. 
in diameter, remarkable in having the petals, which are 
spotted at base, arranged in the form of a double cup. May 
to July. 1. glaucous; radical ones obovate-oblong, narrowed 
to the petioles; cauline ones pinnately lobed or parted, 
toothed, cordate at base. Armenia, Ac., 1891. Annual. 
(R. G. 1891, p. 608, f. 116-7.) 

P. Hookerl. Syn. P. Rhctas latifolium. 

P. lSBVigatum (smooth).* Jl dark scarlet, with a black blotch 
at the case of each petal, 3in. to 4in. in diameter. Summer. 
1. pinnatipartite. Stems much-branched, 1ft. to 2ft. high. 
Orient, 1889. A handsome annual. (G. C. 1889, v., p. 20, f. 4.) 

P. nudicaule. From this species have been produced the 
orange, white, and yellow forms known as Iceland Poppies. 
These are generally grown as biennials, sowing the seed in late 
summer to produce flowering plants the next season from late 
spring to early autumn. 

P. n. radloatum (rooting). A dwarf variety, with very hairy 
leaves. 1899. 

P. pavonlnum. The correct spelling of P. pavonium. 

P. Pollaki (Poliak's). This species is something in the way of 
P. orientate , but has smaller dark cherry-red flowers and more 
finely-cut leaves. Persia, 1888. Perennial 

P. pyrenaioum (Pyrenean). A form of P. alpinum. 

P. radloatum (rooting). A form of P. nudicaule. 



Fig. 616. Flowers op Papaver somniferum. 


P. Rhoeas From this, the Common Wild Poppy of the fields, 
the world-wide Shirley Poppies have been produced by the 
Rev. W. Wilks, Vicar of Shirley. He first noticed a stranger in 
the midst of a patch of Wild Poppies in a waste comer of the 
garden, and by a process of selection and cross-fertilisation 
produced from a single flower having a narrow white edging to 
the petals the charming colours that we have to-day. Shirley 
Poppies are single, and are distinguished by having a white 
' base with yellow or white anthers or pollen. They vary in 
colour from brightest scarlet to pure white, with intermediate 
shades of pink, together with flakes and edged flowers in variety 
P. R. Utifollum (broad-leaved). A synonym of P. Hookerl 
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Papaver —continued. 

P. rnpifraffum (rock-breaking). Jl. orange-buff, 3in. across, 
on long peduncles ; sepals glaucescent. Summer. 1. nearly all 
radical, oblong-lanceolate, acute, pinnatipartite. Rhizomes 
tufted, many-stemmed. Spain and Marocco. Perennial. 

P. r. atlanticum (Atlantic). 4 A- orange-red qt scarlet, 2in. to 
3in. in diameter. 1. 6in. to 8in. long, oblanceolate, pinnate. 
Stems hairy, 1ft. to 2ft. high. Marocco, 1890. A showy Poppy. 
(B. M. 7107.) 

P. ruporient. A hybrid between the two species indicated 
by the name. 

P. •etigerum is classed by botanists as a form of P. tom ni- 
ferum (Fig. 616). 

P. sptcatnm (spicate). A- brick-red, disposed in a long, spike- 
like raceme, the lower ones very shortly pedicellate, the rest 
sessile. Summer. 1. oblong : radical ones narrowed to the 
petioles ; cauline ones rounded at base, sessile, acutely toothed. 
Orient. A densely white-woolly perennial. 

P. nmbrosum (shade-loving).* A variety of P. Rhceat. 

Varieties. Of P. orientate and P. o. braeteatum there 
are some pretty garden forms, the best of which are : 
Beauty of Livormore, Brightness, Brilliant, Duke of York, 
Fire King, Pink Beauty, Pnecox, Prince of Orange, 
Princess of Wales, Royal Scarlet, Salmon Queen, Silver 
Queen, Superbum, and Trilby. All are excellent for shrub- 
beries, clumps in grass, and for the wild garden. 

PAP AW of the United States. See Asimina triloba. 

PAPPERITZIA (so called after Papperitz, a friend 
of Reichenbach's, who discovered Humenophyllum tun - 
bridgente in Saxony). Ord. Orchidese. A monotypic 
genus. The species is a small, stove Orchid, of 
botanical interest, allied to Rodriguezia. For culture, 
tee Burlinfftonia. 

P. Leiboldi (Leibold’s). A- green, small, with yellow bristles 
on the sepals and petals and some yellow on the lip ; dorsal 
sepal conic-gibberose, with a tail-like apex, the lateral ones 
connate; petals oblong, aristate-acuminate ; lip connate with 
the base of the column, forming a blunt pouch at the base, 
closed by a high, three-toothed crest ; racemes lax, pendulous. 
July. 1. 2in. to 3in. long, linear, acuminate. Mexico, 1886. 

PARA CRESS. See Spllantbes Acmella (Syn. 
S. oleracea). 

PARA NUT. See BerthoUetia. 

PARA RUBBER. See Hevea brasilienai*. 

PARACARTUK. To the species described on 
p. 23, Vol. III., the following should be added : 

P. anguatlfolllim (narrow-leaved).* A • sky-blue ; corolla 
more than twice as long as the calyx ; racemes corymbose. 

hairy ; radical ones crowded, linear and linear-oblong ; 
cauline ones few, narrow-linear. Asia Minor, 1899. An elegant, 
small, tufted perennial. 

P. helioearpum (sun-fruit). The correct name of P. anchutoidet. 
(B. M. 7520T) 

PARAFFIN . An excellent insecticide when carefully 
used. It is, however, difficult to mix with water. The best 
way of using paraffin is in the form known as Kerosene 
Emulsion. See Insecticides. 

PARAGUAY TEA. See Hex conocarpa. 

PARASITIC PLANTS. These are both numerous 
and varied as to form. They may consist of highly- 
organised subjects like Orchids, Mistletoes, Loranthi, 
&c. ; of Ferns, Mosses, Lichons, Algae, and a host of Fungi 
of large size as well as others of microscopic proportions. 

PARBANTHUS. P. nepaleneis and P. japonicut 
are garden varieties. 

PARDIA TRIPUNCTANA. See Rosa- Insects. 

PARING AND BURNING. Operations not very 
much practised now, as it is well known that they de- 
stroy all the humus and most of the plant-food in the 
soil, thus leaving it poorer than it was before. At tho 
same time the addition of burnt soil in moderation often 
improves land bv acting mechanically upon it, making it 
more porous and easier to work. When it is desired to 
utilise Parings from road-sides, ditches, or other soil 
infested with noxious weeds, it is an excellent plan to first 
burn the same, and so destroy all the objectionable matter 
before applying the new soil to the land. 

PARIS DAISY. See Chrysanthemum frntescens. 


PARIS GREEN. See Insecticides. 

PARXVOA. Included under Eperna (which tee). 

PARLATORIA . A genus of Scale Insects, members 
of which are found in greenhouses in this country. The 
best known species are P. pergandii , found upon Asters ; 
P. Zizyphi , very familiar upon imported Oranges ; and 
P. proteus upon Orchids. See Scale Insects. 

PARRYA. P. maerocarpa (R. G., t. 1126) is the 
correct name of P. nudicauhs , and P. Linnseana is the 
correct name of P. arabidijiora . 

PARTED. Divided nearly to the base. 

PARTING. Tho Parting, or division, of many plants 
becomes a necessity when they are so congested that the 
growth is weak and the blossoms are unsatisfactory. 
Many berb^ceoas plants need Parting everv two or three 
years to prevent overcrowding and ensure the best results, 
and the same applies to a number of stove and greenhouse 
plants. As a rule, the best time to part plants is when 
they commence to make growth, as then new roots are 
being formed, and the divided portions quickly seize upon 
the soil and make rapid progress. There are exceptions 
to the rule of the time of Parting, such, for instance, as 
in the case of Irit germanica. These are always most 
successfully divided immediately after they have flowered. 
Paeonies, again, recover quickest if parted in September. 
See alto Propagation, vol. 111. 

PARTRIDGE WOOD. See Oak Fungi, Vol. V. 

PA8ITKEA (named after Pasithea, one of the 
Graces, who was also called Aglaia). Ord. Liliacete. A 
monotypic genus. The species is a greenhouse, rhizo- 
matous perennial, requiring similar culture to Funkia 
when grown under glass. 

P. casmlea (blue). A- pale purplish-blue, with darker stripes, 
star-shaped, lin. in diameter, shortly and slenderly pedicellate ; 
panicle erect, loosely racemose. April. 1. narrow-linear, Grass- 
like, long-acuminate, sheathing at base. Chili, re-introduced 
1889. Plant highly glabrous. (B. M. 7249.) 

PASSE RINA. Several species formerly known by 
this name are now classed under Arthrosolen and 
ThymeUoa (which tee). 

PASSIPLORA. To the species and varieties de- 
scribed on pp. 29-33, Vol. III., the following should bo 
added : 

P. adiantlfolla is now regarded as a species and not as a 
variety of P. Banksii. 

P. Buonaparte A. A hybrid between P. alata and P. quad- 
rangular it. 

P. CampbelUl (Campbell’s). A- bright red, with purple 
shadings on the inner side of petals, the outer side paler red 
and minus the purple tinge ; corona prominent, the centre 
being whitish, merging into red towards the extremities of the 
filaments. 1. deeply tive-lobed. A greenhouse variety of very 
vigorous growth. 

P. oardinalis (scarlet). /. small, alarnt the size of P. kennitina ; 
colour of petals brick-red inside, pale green outside ; corona 
deeply set and pale in colour. L entire. The “ Kew Hand- 
List ” refers this to P. awabilis, and the latter is given as a 
native of Brazil. Burbidge’s “Cultivated Plants,” however, 
says that it is a hybrid obtained by M. Schachter, of Loos-16s, 
Lille, the result of fertilising P. racetnota with pollen of P. alata, 
which seems to be copied from Dr. Masters’ “Classified List 
of Passi floras,” Jour. Royal Hort. Soc., iv., 125. 

P. chelidonea (Swallow-wort-like). A- greenish, 2in. in 
diameter. 1. oblong, bifid to a quarter of their length, with 
a short middle tooth, shining green above, pubescent and 
pale purplish beneath, rounded at base. Ecuador, 1879. (G. C. 
1879. xii., p. 40, f. 5.) 

P. europhylla (broad-leaved). A- whitish and unattractive. 
1. very broad, oblong, rounded at the base, with two large 
glands and two divergent triangular lobes at the apex, dull 
green on the upper and purplish on the under surface. British 
Guiana, 1900. 

P. galbana (bright). A • pale greenish or primrose-yellow, 
opening at dusk, closing in sunlight, 3in. across, fragrant ; 
sepals having a small horn below the apex. 1. entire, lanceolate, 
3in. (long, cordate-oblong-lanceolate ; petioles less than £in* 
long. Branches slender. Brazil, 189o. Greenhouse. (G. C. 
1896, xx., p. 555, f. 97.) 

P. Im-ThnraU (Ini Thurn’s). A- erect, 4in. in diameter ; sepals 
bright scarlet, oblong, glandular ; petals rose-coloured or 
almost white, smaller than the sepals. 1. broadly oblong, 
acute, leathery, glabrous above, setulose on the lower 
surface. Guiana, 1898. (G. C. 1898, xxiii., p. 305, f. 114.) 
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Fftssillora — continued. 

P. JenmanU (Jcnmnn’s). fl. small, creamy-white. 1. very 
distinct from any other PiuUiflom, and consisting of leaves 
with seven somewhat ovate leaflets, often with ciliated bristles 
near the base, and each leaflet has a distinct short petiole. 
Not a vigorous grower, and requires more care in cultivation. 
P. kewenal* (Kewl A garden hybrid between P. Raddiana 
and P. cat ndea. 1888. Greenhouse. 

P. MoHmuhl Said to be a cross between P. raeemosa and 
P. Buonapartea . 

P. manloata (collared). A synonym of Tacsonia manicata. 

P. Marryattse (Mrs. Marryatt’sX fi. t petals purplish-red, the 
margins being of a deeper shade, outside reddish ; corona full, 
tilling the centre of blossom, and of a deeper shade of colour 
than the petals. /. thick, three-lobed. A free-growing, green- 
house variety, but less rampant than P. Campbcllii. One of 
the very best, very free-flowering, often abundantly produced 
from the old growths or stems, which is unusual with most 
sorts. 

P. ICttrsli (Miers’). /• white, flushed with pink, about 2in. in 
diameter; outer coronal threads white, barred with purple 
at base, the inner ones violet or deep purple. 1. ovate- 
lanceolate, entire, cordate at base, claret-coloured beneath. 
Brasil, 1888. A small species. (B. M. 7115; G. C. 1888, iv., 
jk 552, f. 46.) 

P. Neuman nil (Neumann's). sepals greenish-white, long, 
lanceolate ; petals greenish-white, smaller ; rays of the crown 
cserulean-blue, spreading. August. 1. three-lobed ; lobes 
slightly serrated, the middle one broadest and largest. Stem 
climbing. 1848. Hybrid. (P. M. B. 1849, xv., p. 270.) 

P. peltata is a variety of P. euberom. 

P. Pfordtli (Pfordt's). A synonym of P. Munroi. 

P. pinnatistipula (pinnate-stipuled). A synonym of Tacsonia 
pinnatUtipula. 

P. pralnOM (mealy). JL solitary, axillary, 3in. across; sepals 
and petals white; coronal threads numerous, wavy, white, 
yellow, and blue. 1. glabrous, palmately three-lobed, dark 
green; stipules large. British Guiana, 1897. (B. 31. 7643; 

G. C. 189 n, xxii., p. 393, f. 117.) 

P. quadrangnlarU nuiegata (variegated). A variety 
differing from the type only In its leaves, which are freely 
covered with yellow spots and blotches. In the case of the 
type, where the ornamental fruits are liked, artificial fertilisation 
must be resorted to. 

P. triloba (three-lobed).* /I. 3in. in diameter ; sepals and petals 
violet, reflexed ; coronal threads numerous, violet, banded with 
white, the outer ones short, the inner ones long, linear, erect, 
forming a sort of cup around the stamens and pistil. 1. cor- 
date, entire or three-lobed ; stipules biglandular at apex. Peru, 
1889. A handsome climber. (I. H. 1889, p. 53, t. 83.) 

P. vermolfolla (warted-leaved). A variety of P. edulis. 

P. Tiolaoea (violet).* Jl. 3in. in expanse; calyx lobes having 
a distinct spur ; sepals and petals pale lilac, oblong, obtuse ; 
outer coronal filaments blue in the middle, white at base and 
tips, the inner, violet ones shorter ; peduncles long. 1. three- 
lobed ; stipules large, obliquely semi -cordate. Brazil, 1885. 
A beautiful, stove or greenhouse species. (B. M. 6997 ; R. H. 
1885, p. 468.) 

P. Watsoniana (Watson’s), Jl. about 3in. in diameter ; sepals 
green with whitish margins outside, within white, flushed 
violet, narrow-oblong, horned at apex ; petals delicate lilac, 
similar to the sepals ; corona of several rows of erect threads, 
the outer rows twice as long as the iugier, violet, barred white. 
1. three-lobed, 2in. to 24in. long, 3iti. broad, green above, 
violet beneath. Stove. This hybrid is frequently catalogued 
simply as P. WaUonii. (G. C. 1886, xxvu, p. 648 ; I. H. 1889, 74.) 

Varieties. Besides the varieties named, others worthy 
of mention are : Comtesse Ginglini, Eynsford Gem, John 
Spaulding, Imperatrice Eugenie, and Basing Park Hybrid. 
The last is an interesting hybrid between Tacsonia mol - 
lissima and Paseiflora race mom, for which gardeners are 
indebted to Mr. Smythe, of Alton. 

FATEBSONXA. To the species described on p. 33, 
Vol. III., the following should be added : 

P. longlseapa (long-scaped). Jl. blue, three or four together ; 
ovary and tube velvety ; outer segments Jin. long ; bracts 

f laucous. 2in. long ; scape much longer than the leaves. 

rigid, linear-lanceolate, 6in. to 20in. long. Eastern Australia. 
(S. P. A. 3a) 

PAUCI-. A Latin prefix, signifying few. 

FAUIaOWIItHBIiMXA (a commemorative name). 
Ord. Acanthacex. A genus embracing five species of 
stove shrubs, endemic in tropical Africa, closely allied to 
ftuellia (which see for culturo). Flowers large, in 
soorpioid, axillary, lax cymes ; corolla tube lin.- to 3in. 
long, linear or inflated in the upper part ; lobes five, 


i Paulo wilhelmia— ro nti n u ed. 

j contorted in bad ; stamens four. Leaves long-petiolatc, 

I ovate, irregularly (often coarsely) toothed ; bract ovato ; 
I braeteoles small or wanting. Only one species is known 
to cultivation. 

P. spociosa (showy), of N. E. Brown. A synonym of 

P. toyoensis. 

| P. togoensis (Togoiand). JL blue, disposed in terminal 

panicles; calyx more than Jin. long; cymes lin. to 2$in. 
long. 1. 2in. to 5in. long, truncate <>i sub-cordate .it base. 
Stems stout; viscid-hairy upwards, h. 2ft. 1889. >\\. 

P. speciosa (G. C. 1889, vi.‘ p. 749, f. 106X 

PAULOWNIA. LintrrilUa tomr nlosti (of Roxburgh) 
is synonymous with P. imperial is. , which is figure 1 at 
B. M. 4 6d6. For the shrubbery border this tree, when 
subjected to the requisite priming in late autumn, proves 
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very effective (see Fig. 017). It. should be trained to a 
single stem and cut down nearly to the base. 

PAVXSTTA. To the species described on p. 35, 
Vol. III., the following should be added : 

P. montana (mountain), Jl. pure white, Ixora-like, in terminal 
corymbs. 1. long-petioled, oblong-lanceolate, acute. Java. A 
dense, free-growing plant, well adapted for pot* culture. 

P. natalensis (Natal).* jl . snow-white, salver-shaped, with 
very long-exserted styles, disposed in handsome, densely 
cyrnose heads. 1. lanceolate-oblong, acute, dark, shining 
green. Natal, 1888. Stove shrub. 

PAVIA. To the species described on pp. 35-0, 

Vol. III., the following should be added : 

P. indica (Indian), f . white, red. and yellow, secund ; petals 
four; panicles oblong, nearly equalling <>i exceeding the 
leaves. Jr. reddish-brown, spineless, lire to 2in. long. 
/. glabrous; leaflets usually seven, unequal, delicately serrated, 
distinctly petiolnlate, the terminal one 5in. to 9in. long, l£in. 
to 3in. broad, the lateral ones smaller; common petiole 3in. to 
6in. long. h. 60ft. to 70ft. Western Himalayas, 1844. Syn. 
JCsculus indica (B. F. F. 103, t. 19 ; B. M. 5il7). 

P. lutca (yellow). A synonym of P. Java. 

P. macrocarpa (large-fruited). A synonym of P. rubra. 

P. neglccta (neglected). A synonym of P. Java. 

PAVONIA. To the species described on p. 36, 
Vol. III., the following should be added : 

P. intermedia (intermediate). /?. whitish, terminal, some- 
what clustered ; outer bracts eight to twelve, the inner ones 
rather shorter. 1. ovate-lanceolate, dentate-serrated, hairy. 
Brazil. 

P. i. kormesina (carmine).* A curious and handsome variety, 
of dwarf habit. 1894. 

P. somperflorons (ever-flowering). The correct name of 
Goethea semperjlorens. 

P, velutina (velvety). The correct name of P. malacophylla. 
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PSA. To the list of varieties on pp. 39-40, YoL III., 
the following 1 should be added: 

Earliest Sorts. 

A1 (Sutton’s).* Wrinkled green marrow. Pods long, straight, 
usually containing seven to nine large peas of sugary flavour. 
A. 3ft. to 4ft. A heavy bearer, very hardy, and very early. 
Early Giant (Sutton’s)* Wrinkled green marrow. Pods 
straight, very long, with seven to ten large peas of fine 
quality. A. 3ift. A valuable early variety ana great cropper. 
Empress of India.* Wrinkled marrow. Pods nearly straight, 
long, and well filled with eight large and sweet peas. A. 4ft. 
Very early and good bearer. 

Harbinger (Dickson’s).* Wrinkled marrow. Pods straight, 
closely Tilled with six medium peas of excellent quality. An 
early variety that should prove a valuable market sort, being 
an enormous bearer. 

Improved Gem (Hurst and Sons’).* Wrinkled marrow. Pods 
straight, well filled with five peas of very good quality. 
A. l^ft. An improved form of the well-known Chelsea Gem, 
and equally as early, hardy, and productive as that variety. 
Productive Marrowfat (Sutton’s).* Wrinkled marrow. Pods 
nearly straight; peas very large and of splendid quality. 
A. 2ft. A great bearer and valuable early variety. 

Second Early and Main Crop. 

Captain Cuttle.* Wrinkled marrow. Pods very long and 
slightly curved, very dark green, in pairs, and producing 
seven to eleven very large peas in a pod, of a fine deep green 
colour and superior flavour. A. 3£ft. A robust and very 

C liflc variety. Excellent for exhibition, and one of the 
t for main crop. 

Eureka.* Wrinkled marrow. Pods nearly straight, large and 
handsome, containing seven to ten very large peas of fine 
colour and excellent flavour. A. 3ft. A sturdy, productive 
variety, standing hot weather well. 

Magnum Bonum.* Wrinkled marrow. Pods straight, hand- 
some, with eight very large peas in each, of excellent flavour. 
A. 3ft. A splendid variety and a great cropper. 

Majootio.* Wrinkled marrow. Pods in pairs, straight, and 
well filled with seven to nine large, deep green peas of 
splendid quality. A. 24ft. An excellent cropper. 

Sacoharine (Sim’s).* Wrinkled marrow. Pods in pairs, 
straight, and averaging eight very large sweet peas in each. 
A. 5ft. A moderate cropper. Fine for exhibition. 

The Gladstone.* Wrinkled marrow, pods slightly curved, in 
pairs, well filled with eleven large, dark green peas of 
excellent quality. A. 4ft. A new variety of great promise. 

Late Crop. 

Alderman.* Wrinkled marrow. Pods in pairs, nearly 
straight, broad, closely filled with about nine large, deeply- 
coloured peas of superior quality. A. 5ft. A splendid mid- 
season or late variety. 

Autocrat.* Wrinkled marrow. Pods in pairs, straight, each 
containing about seven large peas of high quality. A. 3ft. 
A very robust variety, resisting mildew, and most valuable 
for late supplies. 

Late Queen (Sutton’s).* Wrinkled marrow. Pods in pairs, 
straight, very closely packed with about nine large, dark 
green peas of superior quality. A. 3ft. A very late variety, 
of robust habit, and a great bearer. 

Michaelmas (Carter’s!* Wrinkled marrow. Pods in pairs, 
nearly straight, containing seven to nine large peas closely 
compressed in each pod, of delicious quality. A. 34 ft. One of 
the finest late varieties, and very prolific bearer. 

Edible-podded or Sugar Peas. If prepared and 
cooked whole when young, these form an excellent 
dish, and are of really delicious flavour. The pods should 
not be cut, as with French Beans or Scarlet Runners, but 
simply the stalk removed and the pods boiled for about 
thirty minutes, and served whole. In most varieties it 
will be found that the pods are of better flavour than 
the Peas therein. Edible-podded Peas are not cultivated 
in Britain so much as their merits deserve. The largest 
and best variety of this class, and a very free bearer, is 
Sans Parchemin Hatif A Large Cosse (vilmorin). Pods 
in pairs, nearly straight, long, thick, and very fleshy, 
containing seven large Peas in each. Height 4ft. 

PEA MILDEW. See Pea-Fungi. Vol. III. 

PEA BUST. See Pea-Fungi, Vol. III. 

PEA, SWEET. See Lathyrue odoratu*. 

PEA, TANGIER. See Lathyrue tingitanua. 


PEACH. Sorts. Noteworthy additions to the varieties 
on pp. 42-3, Vol. III., are : 


Dagmar. Flowers small. Fruit large, roundish-oval ; skin very 
deep crimson, pale greenish-yellow on the shaded side, and 
very downy; flesh white, melting, and of delicious flavour. 
Early in August. Glands usually Kidney-shaped. The tree is 
a free grower, hardy, and very prolific. A very handsome 
Peach, and forces well. 


Early Alfred. Flowers large. Fruit large, round ; skin crimson, 
and pale yellow on the shaded sLdq; flesh white, rich, ana 
melting. End of July or early in August. No glands. A hardy 
and vigorous variety, and an abundant bearer when true to 
name. A spurious form is frequently grown under this name. 

Early Grosse Mignonne. This is an early form of Grossk 
Mignonne, possessing all the splendid qualities of that 
excellent variety, but nearly a month earlier. A fine sort for 
forcing. Syn. Large Early Mignonne. 

Gladstone. Flowers large. Fruit very large ; skin red, and 
greenish- white on the shaded side ; flesh white, melting, full 
of juice, and a good flavour. Middle to end of August. Gland- 
less. A handsome Peach. Tree hardy and a good bearer. 


Lady Palmerston. Flowers small. Fruit large ; skin marbled 
with deep red, and straw colour on the shaded side; flesh 
white, melting, and of very good flavour. Middle of Sep- 
tember. Glands kidney-shaped. An excellent variety in warm 
positions. It should not be confounded with the worthless 
lord Palmerston. 


Late Devonian. Flowers small. Fruit large, somewhat 
oval, with a prominent nipple and deep suture: skin deep 
crimson, and heavily marked with red on the shaded side ; 
flesh pale yellow, stained with red near the stono, melting, 
and of fine flavour. End of September. A very handsome, 
new variety raised from a cross between Belle de Vitry 
and Late Admirable. 


Marquis of Downahire. Flowers small. Fruit large and 
highly coloured ; flesh white, Stained with red near the stone, 
very juicy, and of delicious flavour. End of September. 
Glands kidney-shaped. One of the hardiest and best late 
Peaches. 8yn. Royal Ascot. 

Merlin. Flowers large. Fruit large; skin crimson and pole 
yellow; flesh white, melting, ana very luscious. Middle of 
August. A very good variety raised from Early Grossk 
Mignonne. 

Osprey. Flowers small. Fruit large; skin pale, flushed with 
red; flesh white, melting, luscious, and of good flavour 
Early in October. Glands round. One of the latest Peaches. 

Raymaekers. Flowers large. Fruit very large, resembling 
Noblesse, but hardier, and an abundant bearer. End of Sep- 
tember. Glands round. A handsome, highly-flavoured variety. 

Salway. Flowers small. Fruit large, round ; skin a deep 
Apricot-yellow ; flesh yellow, and, like all the yellow Peaches, 
not of high quality. Early in October. Glands kidney-shaped. 

Violette HAtive. Flowers small. Fruit large, round; skin 
marbled with dark red, pale green in the shade ; flesh 
white, juicy, and of the richest flavour. End of August. 
Glands round. This variety is one of the hardiest and best 
Peaches, succeeding equally well in the forcing-house or out- 
side. 


Waterloo. Flowers large. Fruit large, round ; skin light green, 
with bright red on the exposed side ; flesh whitish, flrmjuicy, 
and of good flavour. Middle of July. Glands round. This Is 
an American variety, and valuable for forcing from its earli- 
ness, and is not so prone to cast its buds as Early Alexander, 
which ripens at the same time. It is also a good Peach to 
travel. 


Fungi. Silver-Leaf is a most puzzling disease, doubt- 
less of fungoid origin, found upon Plums, Greengages, 
Peaches, Sloes, Biracherries, and Portugal Laurels. It 
is most destructive. The foliage of the affected trees 
turn silvery on their upper surface, and somewhat sickly - 
looking, yellowish, on the under-surface. Very frequently 
the upper cuticle separates from the other leaf portions. 
The fruits become brown, and are shed in large quantities, 
and the disease seems to spread rather rapialy.. The 
specific fungus responsible for the mischief has yet to 
be discovered, but it is believed to be a near relative of 
Exoascus deformans , responsible for Peach Curl. The 
treatment found of most avail is to lift the trees at the 
proper season — when inactive — and dress the soil with 
sulphate of iron ; or the affected portions may be cut 
out. Root-pruning has also in certain cases proved 
beneficial. In this latter case the “ wood ” must he the 
guide to the gardener. 


PEACH CURL ( Exoascus deformans ). As the 
speoifio name implies, it deforms the parte affected. 
The leaves are curled, blackened, and frequently distorted, 
but the branches also participate, and the trees generally 
are much injured. Apart from the characteristics above 
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Peach Curl— continued. 

noted, the leaves affected assume a yellowish or red 
colour, and fall. The disease manifests itself in spring, 
and both infested leaves and shoots should be removed 
and burnt. Spraying with a weak solution of Bordeaux 
Mixture should be used to prevent the spores which are 
disseminated from germinating, and thus increasing the 
area of infection. 

PEACOCK BUTTERFLY. See Vanessa. 

PEACOCK TIGER FLOWER. See Tigridia 
Pavonia. 



Fig. 6ia Pear Conference. 


PEAR. Some of the finest of the varieties intro- 
duced during the last ten years or so are included in 
the enumeration below. We also illustrate three of the 
older and very distinct varieties : Conference (Fig. 618), 
Des Deux Soeurs (Fig. 619), and Emile d’Heyst (Fig. 620). 

Beaoon. Fruit large, long-pyriform ; eye large, set in a shallow 
basin ; skin yellow, flushed on the exposed side ; flesh white, 
melting, and good if gathered before fully ripe, insipid if 
ripened on the tree. August. The tree is hardy, handsome, 
and a good bearer. 

Beurrd Baltet P6re. Fruit large, obovate ; eye large and 
open ; skin green, covered with red on the exposed side ; flesh 
melting and well flavoured. November. A handsome Pear, and 
a good cropper. 



Fig. 619. Pear Des Deux S<eurs. 


Beurr i Dumont. Fruit medium to large, obovate; eye small 
and full ; skin russety ; flesh white, melting, and delicious, with 


Pear — continued. 

a very agreeable musky aroma. November and December. An 
excellent variety for pyramid or cordon. 



Fig. 620. Pear Emilf. dTIetst. 


Marguerite Marillat. Fruit large, obovate ; eye small, in a 
shallow basin ; skin greenish -yellow, russety, and flushed on 
the exposed side ; flesh white, melting, and very juicy, with a 
rich aromatic flavour. A new' French variety of much promise. 

Marie Guise. Fruit medium size, juicy, melting, and rich. 
February to March. See Fig. 621. 

Princess. A larger and later form of Louise Bonne de 
J ersey. November and sometimes December. 

Triornphe de Vienne. Fruit very large, long-pyriform; eye 
small, partly closed, set in a shallow basin ; skin yellow', 
usually covered with russety dots ; flesh white, juicy, and of 
excellent flavour. September. Tree hardy, strong, and an 
abundant bearer. 



Fig. 621. Pear Marie Guise. 


Fungi. To the list of fungi injurious to Pears enu- 
merated in Vol. III., must be added Taphrina bullata , 
which is responsible for the condition known as Pear-leaf 
Blister, and which is quite different from that due to the 
attacks of the Gall-Mite. The fungus is a near relative of 
Ezoascus deformans, causing Peach Curl, but unlike that 
species it does not distort the leaves. The blisters may 
not be noticed at first, so closely do they _ approximate 
to the general leaf-colour ; and it is not until the brown, 
or it may be the fruit -producing stage (white), that the 
symptoms of attack are observed. 

Weak Bordeaux Mixture is the preventive to employ, 
combined with the destruction by fire of all infested 
leaves which fall or which can be reached. 


Vol. V. 
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PEAS BLIGHT. Bee Apple and Pear Blight. 

PEAH-LEAP BLISTER ( Taphrina bullaia). See 

Pear— Fungi. 

PEAR-LEAP BLISTER MITE ( Phytoptus pyrx). 

Bee Pear— Insects, Vol. III. 

PEAR-LEAP CLUSTER CUPS ( Gymnosporan - 
gium sabinas). A popular name bestowed upon the fungus 
described and illustrated in Vol. III., p. 54. 

PEAR-LEAP RUST ( Qymnosporangium Sabinse). 
8ee Pear— Pnngi, Vol. III. 

PEAR MIDGE (Diploeie pyrivora). This is a 
dipterous, gnat-like fly, which appears in the early spring, 
the females depositing their eggs in the unexpanded 
blossoms. The larv® when hatched enter the young fruit, 
hindering its growth, causing it to be deformed, to crack, 
and eventually to fall. The pupal state is assumed in the 
soil, and the insect passes the winter in that condition. 
Spraying with arsenite is not of much good, as to do so 
wneD the fruit tretfs are in blossom would be to sacrifice 
the whole crop ; while, once the insects are in the young 
fruits, they are perfectly safe from insecticides. Pre- 
ventive measures consist in the collection of the fallen 
fruits which Bhow signs of infestation, and burning them 
before the larv® can enter the ground to pupate. In 
America, kainit, as a dressing under the trees in late 
summer, has been found of service, using it at the rate 
of half a ton per acre. The gnat is only 2mm. long, 
and the larva also about 2mm., Yellowish, and footless. 
These larv® are very lively, and move by a series of 
jerks and bends much after the fashion of the aquatic 
larv® of certain relatives. Infested fruits which are 
hanging might readily be shaken on to sheets laid under 
the trees. 

PEAR SCAB. Bee Apple and Pear Scab. 

PEAR SUCKER (Peylla pyrisuga). Bee Pear- 
Insects, Vol. III. 

PEARL CUDWEED, or PEARLY EVER- 
LASTING. 8ee Amapbalis margaritacea. 

PEAT-PLANTS. Plants that thrive best in peat 
include manv tender and hardy species far too numerous 
to name. A few of the principal are many kinds of 
Orchids, Ericas, Epacris, and Azaleas grown under glass. 
A great many of the American shrubs and plants require 
peat, as do all the bog plants amongst hardy subjects. 

PEDICULARIS. According to the Kew authorities, 
P. Hoffmeisteri is synonymous with P. megalcintha. 

PEDILANTHU8. Of P. tithymaloides there are 
two forms, variegatus and v. cucullatus , each having 
leaves boraered with white, and in the latter the edges 
of the leaves are drawn up, imparting a cupped effect. 
P. carinatus is synonymous with P. tithymaloxdes. 

PEKEA. Included under C&ryocar (which see). 

PELARGONIUM. Including Dimacria. To the 
species and varieties described on pp.’ 61-5, Vol. III., the 
following should be added : 

P. acerifolium (Maple-leaved). The correct name of P. angu- 
losurn. 

P. atrnm (dark). The correct name of P. hirsutum. 

P. Cotyledonis (Cotyledon-like), fl. white, not unlike those 
of P. zonnle. 1. ovate, peltate, dark green, hairy. Stems 
thick, fleshy, branched, dark brown. St. Helena (on rocky 
cliffs), 1899. 

P. Drummond! (Drummond's), fl. rosy-red; petals obovate, 
the two posterior ones conniving and streaked with red ; 
peduncles 3in. to 6in. long, many-flowered. May. 1. long- 
petiolate, 3in. to 5in. across, orbicular-cordate, flve-lobed, 
crenate-toothed ; stipules very large. h. 2ft. or more. 
Australia, 1892. A pubescent under-shrub. (B. M. 7346.) 

P. heder® folium (Ivy-leaved). A synonym of P. peltatum. 

P. lateripes (lateral-stalked), fl. in many-flowered umbels. 
1. cordate, flve-lobed, somewhat toothed, fleshy, glabrous. 
Stem shrubby • branches fleshy, terete. 1807. Very like the 
Ivy-leaved Pelargonium (P. jyeltatum), but the petiole is 
Inserted at the margin of the leaf. 


Pelargonium — continued. 

P. multibracteatum (raany-bracted). ft. white, numerous, 
umbellate. 1. deeply lobed, bronzy-green, marked with a dark 
zone. Stems trailing. Abyssinia, 1892. 

P. odoratissimum (very fragrant), ft. white, very small ; 
peduncles five- to ten-flowered. July. 1. strongly and sweetly 
aromatic ; cauline ones roundish-cordate, very obtuse, entire 
or repand-lobulate, velvety, on petioles 6in. to lOin. long. 
Stem short, simple or branched ; flowering branches long and 
trailing. 1/24. Shrubby. (Sw. Ger. 299.) 

P. saxifragoides (Saxifrage-like). fl. pink and purple, small. 
1. bright green, fleshy, resembling those of a Saxifrage. 1890. 
A dwarf, compact species, belonging to the saino group as 
P. peltatum. 

P. violareum (Viola-like). The correct name of P. tricolor. 
Varieties. The following is a list of selected varieties : 

Large-flowered Show Pelargoniums. 

Blush-Rose, ground colour blush-rose, upper petals blotched 
with crimson; J. Douglas, rosy-pink, distinct white centre, 
upper petals blotched with maroon, free habit, with 
large bold flowers'; J. W. Hayes, a dark-coloured sport from 
Martial ; Lily, lower petals rosy-cnmson. upper petals blotched 
with rich crimson, pale edges, a pretty, distinct variety. 


Decorative Pelargoniums. 

Alice M. Love, salmon-rose, free, and tine habit ; Empress op 
India, deep salmon-scarlet, upper petals blotched with 
crimson, pale centre, fine habit, excellent ; H. J. Jones, rosy- 
red, maroon blotch in upper petals, dwarf, and very free ; 
Lord Roberts, rich rosy -red, shaded, with cerise, a lovely 
variety, of fine, free habit. 

Zonal and Nosegay Pelargoniums. 

Single-flowered Varieties adapted for Pot Culture. Adolphe 
Brisson, carmine, shaded with pink towards a white centre, 
remarkably floriferous, and of fine, dwarf habit ; Albion, pure 
white, dwarf, and very free; Birthday, pale salmon, large 
flowers and trusses, excellent; Crabbe, salmon-red, fine form, 
large flowers and trusses, dwarf, and free ; Jules Lemaktre, 
crimson, large trusses, very free-flowering ; Lecomte de 
Lisle, orange-scarlet, shading to a beautiful blush-pink centre, 
verv free and good ; Madame Beauvron, pink, deeply spotted 
with red, a pretty and unique variety, of good floriferous habit ; 
Miss Joliffe, soft pink, fine form, dwarf, and excellent; Mrs. 
Robert Cannell, salmon, large flowers, freely produced in 
large trusses; Niagara, pure white, dwarf, and free-flowering; 
Paul Crampel, crimson-scarlet, very large flowers and 
immense trusses, one of the best • Phyllis, salmon, excellent ; 
Zenobia, rosy-scarlet, very free-flowering. 

Single-flowered Varieties specially adapted for Bedding. Albion, 
white, dwarf, and free-flowering; Mrs. French, pink, very 
free, and of compact habit ; Mrs. Norman, salmon, very 



Fig. 622. Double Zonal Pelargonium. 
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Pelargonium — continued. 

floriferous, bushy habit ; Paul Crampkl, crimson-scarlet, 
excellent ; Royal Visit, deep scarlet, dwarf, and froe-flowering. 

Double-flowered Varieties (Fig. 622) adapted for Pot Culture. 
Advancer, pure white, very free-flowering, dwarf, and compact ; 
Captain H. Colvillk, brilliant scarlet, trusses 1r rrge and 
freely produced, compact habit; Double Jacoby, a double 
form of the dark crimson Henry Jacoby, with all that old 
favourite’s good habit; Duke of Fife, semi-double, a splendid 
scarlet sport from F. V. Raspail ; Hekmine, semi-double, 
pure white, very free, and one of the best for winter flowering ; 
Sir Hamilton, magenta, sturdy habit, and very floriferous; 
Ville de Poitiers, scarlet, free-flowering, and of dwarf habit. 

Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums. 

Double and Semi-Double Flowered. Ernest Beroman, crimson- 
scarlet, trusses and flowers very large ; La Franck, soft lilac, 
flowers very large and distinct, dwarf, compact habit ; 
Souvenir de Charles Turner, deep pink, feathered with 
deep maroon in the upper petals, flowers and trusses very 
large, one of the best. 

Scented-leaved Pelargonium*. 

Ciuspum, foliage small and sweetly citron-scented ; Denticu- 
latum Majus, foliage of medium size and finely cut, habit 
compact, sweetly scented ; Fair Helen, large Oak-leaved 
foliage, strongly scented ; Filicifolium Odoratum, foliage 
beautifully cut and Fern-like, with a very pleasing scent ; Lady 
Mary, medium foliage, nutmeg-scented ; Lady Plymouth, 
medium foliage, prettily variegated; Pheasant’s Foot, foliage 
in the form of a pheasant’s foot, sweet-scented, good habit ; 
Pretty Polly, foliage large and almond-scented, dwarf 
habit ; Prince of Orange, foRage small, richly orange-scented, 
dwarf habit ; Quercifolium, foliage large and Oak-leaved, not 
agreeably scented, but ornamental ; Radula Major, foliage 
smAll and Fern-like, citron-scented ; Shottesham Pet, foliage 
medium and Filbert-scented, dwarf habit ; Variegated Prince 
op Orange, a variegated form of Piunce of Orange. 

PELEEYPHOILA. To the species, Ac., described on 
p. 65, VoL III., the following varieties should be added : 
P. aselUformls orlstata (crested). A cockscomb or crested 
form. 

P. a. pectinatus (comb-like). A variety with larger scales 
than the type. (R. O. 1885, p. 25, under name of P. pectinatus.) 

PELEXIA. To the species described on p. 65, 
Vol. III., the following should be added : ' 

P. adnata (adnate). The correct name of P. spiranthoidee. 

P. maoulata (spotted), fl. green, tipped with pink ; scape 
purple, 1ft. long, clothed with sheaths and bracts. 1. shining 
olive-green blotched with grey above, purplish below. 1893. 
P. olivaeea (olive-green), fl. pubescent, disposed in a raceme 
6in. long ; sepals olive-green ; petals and lip white. 1. olive- 
green, marked with two silvery bands. Andes, 1891. 

P. roseo-alba (pinkish-white), fl. white, borne on erect 
scapes 1ft. high. 1. olive-green, spotted with white. Brazil, 
1895. SYN. P. Travassosii. 

P. aaooata (saccate), fl. green, small, with a whitish Up; 
raceme 6in. long. 1. ovate, 6in. long, 2in. broad, light green, 
prettily marbled with grey. Guatemala, 1896. AUied to 
P. maculata. 

P. Travassosli (Travassos’). A synonym of P. roseo-alba. 

P. Wendlandlana (Wendland’s). fl. greenish-brown with a 
white lip, disposed in a spike. Stem 2ft. high. 1892. Mainly 
of botanical interest. 

PELICAN FLOWER. See Aristoloohla giff&s 

(the correct name of A. grand i flora). 

FELX08ANTHES. To the species described on 
p. 66, Vol. III., the following should be added : 

P. alblda (whitish), fl. white, small ; raceme longer than the 
petioles, stout, erect ; scape very short. Summer. 1. elegantly 
tufted, five- to eight-nerved, 1ft. long, l^in. to 2in. broad, 
elliptic-lanceolate, caudate-acuminate ; petioles stout, 6in. 
long. Malay Peninsula, 1885. Plant dwarf. (B. M. 7110.) 

PELL2EA. Cliff Brake Ferns. Coming as they do from 
varions and distantly -situated parts of the globe, Pellteas 
are well adapted* for the ornamentation of the stove and 
of tho greenhouse alike ; such species as P. falcata , 
P. rotundifolia , and P. atropurpurea (Fig. 623) are very 
nearly hardy in some favoured parts of this country. 
All the Pellaeas are of small or medium dimensions, 
and are very nseful for planting in rockeries or in 
small hanging-baskets, in which positions they are 
mnch more effective than when grown in pots. They 
require but little soil, and a comparatively exposed 
situation suits them best. They flourish in a compost 



Fellsea — continued. 

of a light and very porous nature, such as a mixture of 
two parts peat, one part loam, and one part silver-sand, 
or, better still, pulverised old mortar, in which their thin, 
fibrous roots delight to run. Pellseas should not at any 
time be allowed to get dry at the roots, but their foliage 
should never be wetted. They prefer being kept close to 
the light, which is never too strong for them, provided 
they are sheltered from the direct rays of the snn. 


Fig. 623. Pell^ea atropurpurea. 


Most cultivated Pellae&s are readily propagated by means 
of spores, which are abundantly produced and germinate 
freely. Those species which are provided with running 
rhizomes may be propagated by division, an operation 
performed most successfully during March and April. 

To the species described on pp. 66-7, Vol. III., the 
following should be added : 

P. adiantifolia (Adiantum-fronded). A garden synonym of 
P. hastata. . 

P. adiantoides (Adi an turn -like).* sti. block, shining, 1ft. or 
more In length, fronds l$ft. to 2ft. long, broadly ovnte, 
bipinnate ; pFnnre at the base having seven to ten pinnules, 
the rest gradually decreasing upwards to a simply-pinnate 
apex; barren pinnules ovate and bluntly toothed, the fertile 
ones more entire and acute, those next the midrib occasionally 
auricled. the terminal one hastate, son' in a narrow, continuous, 
marginal line. West Indies. A handsome and vigorous 
greenhouse species. SYNS. Platyloma adiantoides, Pteris aaianti - 
folia , Pteris adiantoides, Pteris latifolia. 

P. ft l abam easts (Alabama), sti. wiry, polished, blockish, 2in. 
to $in. long, covered at base with reddisli-brown scales, as 
also is the short-creeping, branchod rhizome, fronds broadly 
ovate, 4in. to 8in. long, l£in. to 2in. broad, hi- or tripinriatifld ; 

{ )inn® numerous, closely placed, coriaceous, cut to the midrib 
nto numerous narrow-oolong segments, which are mostly 
entire, but the lowest are again pimiatifld. soii having a 
broad involucre. North America. Greenhouse. ^ Sv ns. Allosome 
alabamensis, Chcilanthes alabamensis. (II. S. F. ii., p. 89, 
t. 103 b.) 

P. oordata saglttata (arrow shaped). This is closely related 


to the variety flexuosa , but its fronds are not zigzag, and its 
,, instead oi being drooping, is upright, fronds triangular, 


habit, uisieau ui ucimt uruupmj;, is upiiKii^. 
bipinnate, lift, to 2ft. long ; pinnules rolling their margins under 
and becoming arrow-shaped when fertile, cordate when barren. 
SYNS. AUosorus sagittatus , Platyloma sagittata. 

P. decomposita (decompound). The plant found in catalogues 
under this name is P. angustijolia, described in VoL II L| 

P. saglttata (arrow-shaped). A form of P. cordata. 
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FEH.EA. One or two species formerly included 
hereunder are new referred to Saroooolla. 

FENNISETUM. To the species described on p. 69, 
Vol. III., the following should be added : 

P. glganteum (gigantic). ./f., spikes nodding, solitary or in 
pairs in the npper axils, slender, pedunculate. 1. narrow- 
linear-lanceolate. A. 5ft. to 6ft. Habitat not recorded, 1884. 
A stove Grass. 

P. longlstylum violaoeum (violet).* A variety distinguished 
from the type in having long, metallic-violet awns to the 
spike. 188a 

P. orientate (Eastern).* ft. disposed in a spike 5in. to 16in. 
long ; rachis stout, hairy, sub-terete, not grooved or notched ; 
bristles §in. to Jin. long, all very slender, flexuous, often 
purplish. /. 1ft. to 2ft. Tong, iin. to iin- broad, glabrous or 
hairy. Stem 2ft. to 6ft. high, erect or ascending. Asia and 
North Africa, 1896. Annual. SYN. P. Ruppellianum (I. H. 
1895, p. 206). 

P. Ruppellianum (Ruppell’s). A synonym of P. orientale. 

P. trifiorum (three-flowered). This is a synonym of P. orientale , 
of Nees. 

P. villosum (villous). ft. white, disposed in long, dense, 
feathery spikes. Abyssinia, 1891. A species of tufted habit; 
it may be treated as a half-hardy annual or as a greenhouse 
perennial. 

FENTACJ2R08* Included under Buettneria 

(which see). 

FENTACH2ETA. P. bellidijlora is the correct 
name of P. aurea. 

PENTAlaOPHUS. Included under Lithosparmum 

(which see). P. longijlorus is a synonym of L. angusti - 
folium. 

PENTAFHKAGMA. See AraujU. 

PENTAPHTLLON. Included under Trifolium 
(which see). 

PENTARRHAPHIA. Syn. Conradia. To the 
species described on p. 70, Vol. III., the following should 
be added : 

P. Craniolaria (Craniolaria). Jl. greenish-yellow, dotted with 
black, five or six on a peduncle 5in. to 6in. long ; corolla lobes 
fringed. Summer. 1. petiolate, obovate-cuneiform, runcinate 
or lobed, glabrous above, hispid beneath, h. 3ft. to 4ft. St. 
Domingo. Syn. Craniolaria fruticosa. 

P. longiflora (long-flowered).* A. bright scarlet, few in long- 

S eduncled, axillary or stipra-axillary cymes ; corolla liin. long. 

ummer and autumn. 1. 3in. to 5in. long, ovate- or oblong- 
lanceolate, acuminate, serrulate, dark green above, pale 
beneath ; petioles Jin. to Jin. long. West Indies. A small, 
sparingly-branched shrub. (B. M. 7339.) Syn. Conradia 
ventricosa. 

PENTA8. To the species described on p. 71, 
Vol. III., the following variety should be added : 

P. oarnea QUartiniana (Quartin’s).* A fine variety, flower- 
ing more freely than the typical plant. Abyssinia, 1893. 

FENTHORUX (from pente, five, and horos, a column ; 
in allusion to the five-angled, five-beaked capsule). Ord. 
Crassulacetr. A small genus (three species) of hardy, 
erect, perennial herbs, natives of North America, China, 
Ac., and allied to Sempervivum (which see for culture 
of P. sedoides). Flowers greenish, unilateral ; calyx five- 
partite ; petals five or wanting ; Btamens ten ; cymes 
terminal. Leaves alternate, lanceolate, acute at both 
ends, sessile, serrated. 

P. sedoides (Sedum-like). A . pale greenish-yellow ; petals 

often wanting ; branches of the cyme many-flowered. July to 
September. Stem somewhat branched, angular above. North 
America (in ditches and wet places). 

FEVTSTEXON. To the species and varieties de- 
scribed on pp. 71-4, Vol. III., the following should be 
added. Attractive, however, as some of the species and 
their varieties are, they aro, taken generally, inferior 
to the hybrids now in cultivation and obtained from 
P. Hartwegii , P. gentianoide *, and P. Coh;va. 

P. ossruleus (blue)., ft. blue, varying occasionally to rosy-lilac 
or white ; corolla $in. to tin. long ; thyrse spike-like, usually 
dense. Summer. 1. all lanceolate to narrowly linear (often 3in. 
long and only a line or two broad). 

P. Cfleve land l (Cleveland’s), ft. crimson ; corolla Jin. long, 
with a narrow throat ; thyrse narrow. Summer. 1. rigid, 


Pentstemon — continued. 

oblong or ovate, acutely and rigidly toothed ; uppermost ones 
usually connate In a disk. 8tem woody at base. h. 2ft. to 4ft. 
1893. 

P. Cobna purpurea (purple).* ft. rich purple, sparingly shaded 
with violet, much larger than in the type ; spikes four to six on 
established plants. 1882. A charming variety. 

P. eyananthus (bine-flowered). A form of P. glaber. 

P. Douglaall (Douglas’). A form of P. Menziesii. 

P. Fendlerl (Fendler’s). A synonym of P. acuminatut. 

P. genttanotdes (Gentian-like), ft. violet ; corolla nearly liin. 
long ; panicle elongated, somewhat interrupted, leafy at base. 
July. L 6in. or less in length, lanceolate, the upper ones broadly 
amplexicaul, acuminate, glabrous. Stem 3ft. to 4ft. high. 
Mexico, 1846. Half-hardy. 

P. gentlanoldes (of Lindley). A synonym of P. Hartwegii. 

P. glaber speoioans (showy).* ft. of a beautiful bright blue, 
with purplish markings ; panicle spike-like, 1ft. long. A narrow- 
leaved form. 1827. (B. R. 1720; R. H. 1895, f. 124, and 
8. B. F. G. ser. ii., t. 259, under name of P. speeiosus.) 

P. g. splendens (splendid).* ft. dark blue; inflorescence tall. 
1. spathulate, rosulate. 1895. (G. C. 1895, p. 77, f. 25, under 

name of P. Gordoni splendens). 

P. Hallll (Hall ’s). ft. lilac, mauve-purple, or nearly violet, five 
to fifteen in a short, spike-like thyrse ; corolla jin. long, 
broadly campanulate. Summer. I. thickish, linear and linear - 
spathulate, or the lowest broader, obtuse, h. 9in. to 12in. 

P. Jaffirayanus (Jaffray’s). A form of P. azure us. 

P. lSBtns (pleasing), ft. blue ; corolla lin. long ; panicles racemi- 
form, lift. high. July and August. 1. lanceolate or linear- 
lanceolate ; the lowest spathulate. Plant cinereous-pubescent 
or puberulent. Allied to P. Roezlii. 

P. LewlsU (Lewis’s). A synonym of P. Menziesii. 

P. IaObbii (Lobb’s). A synonym of P. antirrhinoides. 

P. Menziesii (Menzies'). ft. violet-blue to pinkish-purple ; 
corolla lin. or more in length ; pedicels almost all one- flowered ; 
inflorescence mostly glandular- or viscid-pubescenS Summer. 
1. ovate, obovate, or oblong, jin. to lin. long, rigidly serrulate or 
entire, h. 9in. to 12in. This is also called' P. M. Lewisii. 

P. M. Newberryi (Newberry’s). ft. rose-purple or pink. 
(G. C. 1872, p. 969, f. 227, under name of P. Jf. Robinsoni.) 

P. prooeras (tall). A synonym of P. oonfertus casruleo- 
purpureue. 

P. puniceus (redX* ft. Of a bright rose-red or vermilion, funnel- 
shaped, liin. long ; cymelets many-flowered June. 1. thick, 
greyish ; lower ones oblong or obovate, obtuse ; upper ones 
sub-ovate or lanceolate, clasping, h. 1ft. to 6ft. Arizona, 
1889. A showy species. (R. H. 1892, f. 135.) 

P. Roezlii (Roezl’sX JL pale bine or violet ; corolla iin. to §in. 
long ; thyrse narrow, or more diffuse and compound. Summer. 
1. all lanceolate or linear, or the lower ones oblanceolate. 
h. 9in. to 12in. 1872. (R. O. 1872, t. 239.) Allied to P. lotus. 

P. rotnndlfolias (round-lea ved).* ft. of a bright brick-red, 
disposed in a lax panicle ; corolla about lin. long. Summer. 
1. opposite, roundish or broadly ovate, glaucous ; cauline ones 
sessile, h. 2ft. Mexico, 1888. An attractive species. (B. M. 
7055; G. <fe F. 1888, p. 472, f. 73; G. C. 1888, iv., pp. 264-5, 
f. 31.) 

P, Sooulerl (Seouler's). A form of P. Menziesii. 

P. seeundlflorn* (side-flowering).* ft. blue, suffused with 
bronze on the upper surface ; corolla tube abruptly dilated, 
the lips widely spreading; peduncles one- to three-flowered. 
Summer. 1., radical ones spathulate; cauline ones narrow- 
lanceolate, 2in. to 3in. long. h. 1ft. or more. Colorado, 1896. 
A well-marked and beautiful species. 

P. speeiosus (showy). A form of P. glaber. 

P. tubiflorua (tube-flowered), ft. white or whitish, often with 
a tinge of purple ; corolla funnel-shaped ; thyrse twiggy, much 
interrupted. Summer. 1. oblong or ovate-lanceolate. Stem 2ft 
to 3ft. nigh. Plant wholly glabrous. 

P. Watsoni (Watson’s), ft. violet-purple or partly white : 
corolla narrow-funnel-shaped, six to eight lines long; thyrse 
contracted, rather loose. Summer. 1., cauline ones oblong- 
lanceolate to ovate-lanceolate, acute or acuminate. Stems 
lft. or more in height, ascending or weak. 1896. 

Hybrids. Some of the finest hybrids are here 

enumerated : 

A rorsTE Cain, Catui.lr M knurs, Ca valuer, Charivari, 
Ohinoiserie, Clevelandii, Congo, Domino, Emilie Deschanel, 
Emilie Palaiulhe, General Gallieni, George Ulrich. 
(i ni.LAUMK Capes, Jean Mace, Le Borda, Leonnf.e, Lk 
PROPHKTE, MME. FUUTADO-IIEINK, MaTAMORE, NlNON DE 

L'Enclos, President Carnot, Sandorff, Stanislas. 

FEHTZIA. P. ciena la is the correct name of 

P. Jlabelliformis. 
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FEFEROMIA. To the species described on pp. 74-5, 
Vol. III., the following should be added : 

P. inquillna (tenanting). 1. small, green, fleshy, orbicular. 

Stems red. Central America, 1892. A small, trailing species. 
P. met&llloa (metallic).* 1. alternate, lanceolate-oblong, dark 
green, with metallic reflections, and having a pale greenish 
stripe along the midrib, and reddish veins beneath. Stem 
reddish or violet, h. 1ft. Peru, 1892. A charming plant. 
(L H. 1892, t. 157.) 

P. obtuaifolia (obtuse-leaved). The correct name of 
P. clusiccfolia. 

P. Sandersil (the correct spelling). P. Verschafeltii is now 
regarded as distinct from this species. 

P. heterostachya (leaves with pale ribs), P. pellucida, P. puberula 
(Ref. B., t. 302), and P. tithymaloides (Syn. P. magnolicefolia) 
have also been introduced. 

PEPPER, CHINESE or JAPANESE. See 
Xanthoxylum piperitum. 

PEPPER VINE. See Ampelopsis bipinnata. 

PERAPHY LLUM (from psra, a pouch, and phyllon , 
a leaf ; in allnsion to the membranous expansion of the 
calyx). Ord. Rosacem. A monotypic genus. The species 
is a hardy, much-branched shrub, formerly included under 
Amelanonier (which see for culture). 

P. ramoalastmum (much-branched). Ji. Jin. across, erect, in 
small, sub-sessile, erect, branched corymbs ; petals white with 
a rose disk, orbicular. May. Jr. Jin. in diameter, globose, 
fleshy, edible. 1. lin. to 2in. long, obovate-oblong or narrowly 
oblanceolate, narrowed to a short petiole, entire, at first silky- 
pubescent. h. 2ft. to 6ft. Western North America. (B. M. 

PERENNIALS. Though the term is frequently 
employed of plants generally which flower season after 
season, yet it is oftener restricted to Herbaceous Perennials, 
a group of plants quite indispensable in Jhe border. Any 
plant that lives for upwards of two years, and produces 
soft or succulent stems which die down every year, the 
roots remaining alive and Bending up fresh growth the 
following year, is commonly designated a Perennial. Hie 
number of kinds and varieties of even hardy Herbaceous 
Perennials is immense, and constantly being added to, 
forming one of the charming features of the garden ; in 
fact, without these plants our borders, shrubberies, bog 
gardens, and wild gardens would lose their brightest 
ornaments. 

The cultivation of Perennials entails a considerable 
amount of knowledge, especially as to soils. Some 
reouire a moist, shaded position; others succeed best in 
a ary, hot aspect ; while others will answer in almost 
any .position and soil. Fortunately, the bulk of Herbaceous 
Perennials come under the latter category, and will give 
pleasing results in any ordinary garden soil that has 
been moderately manured. If the boiI iB heavy, a dressing 
#f long strawy manure and road-scrapings dug in deeply 
will prove beneficial ; if light and porous, cow manure and 
marl or clay will render it heavier and more retentive 
of moisture, digging in these ingredients during the 
autumn or winter, and planting the Perennials in the 
early spring. 

In planting, a knowledge of the height, blossoming, 
and colour period is essential, so as to have the tall 
plants at the back of the border and the dwarf ones in 
front ; and also that the colours may blend well when 
in flower, and so distributed that the flowers are not in 
a mass in one part and unrepresented in another. Further, 
the choice should be so made that as one plant goes out 
of blossom, another in proximity Bhould be commencing, 
thus giving a succession of blossom. 

Nearly all Perennials are easily increased by division, 
cuttings, or seeds. Taking division first, this is a 
necessity with many kinds, otherwise they become so 
overcrowded that their beauty is spoiled. In all oases 
it is advisable to divide big clumps by hand instead of 
by cutting them through with a sharp spade or knife, 
which injures both roots and growths. At the time when 
new growth is being made is the most suitable period 
for division, the plants suffering less by check then than 
at any other season. 

Practically all Herbaceous Perennials root rapidly from 
cuttings put in during the early spring, and inserted in a 
sandy compost in cold frames or under hand-lights, keeping 
them close for a fortnight or so, and shaded from bright 
sun until established. Afterwards the young plantB 


Perennials — continued. 

should be gradually exposed to the light and air, and 
when ready, planted out where they are intended to 
blossom. Such plants as the Herbaceous Phlox usually 
produce immense heads of blossom the same season as 
the cuttings are inserted. 

The raising of plants from seed iB full of interest, as 
not only are such the most vigorous, but there is always 
a possibility that new varieties may be produced through 
cross-fertilisation by insects. Some seeds lie dormant a 
long time if not sown immediately they are ripe, as. for 
instance, Primula japonica , which germinates directly if 
sown at once when ripe ; but if kept a few months, it 
will remain dormant for nearly two years. As this 
applies to many other Perennials, the seeds ought to be 
sown when ready in cold frames in boxes or pans, and 
when large enough the seedlings should be pricked out 
in nursery -beds, and finally planted out where they are 
intended to flower. 

To give a list of all Perennials would occupy more 
space than can be spared. We must, therefore, limit 
the selection to some of the more noteworthy, referring 
the reader for the chief of the Alpines to Alpine. Plants. 

In the genera enumerated may be fonna some of the 
finest of hardy Herbaceous Perennials : 


Acanthus 

Achillea 

Aconitum (all parts 
of plant poisonous) 
Adonis 
Alstromeria 
Althaea 
Alyssum 
Anchusa 
A neinone 
Anemonopsis 
Antennaria 
Anthericum 
Aquilegia (Hybrids) 
Arabis • 

Armeria 
Arnica 
Arum 
Aiundo 
Asdepias 
Asphodelu8 
Asters (Michaelmas 
Daisies) 

Astragalus 

Baptisia 

Bocconia (but needs 
to be restricted as 
to roots) 

Buphthalmum 

Couandrinia 

Calceolaria 

Callirhoe 

Campanula 

Carnation • 

Cassia 

Catananche 

Centaurea 

Centranthus 

Chelone 

Chrysanthemum 

Cimicifuga 

Clematis 

Colchicum 

Commelina 

Convallaria 

Coreopsis 

CoroniUa 

Cortusa 

Corydalis 

Crambe 

Cyclamen 

Cynara 

Cirpripedium 

Delphinium 

Dentaria 

Dicentra 


Dictamnus 

Dodecatheon 

Doronicum 

Dracocephalu m 

Echinops 

EpUobium 

Epimedium 

Eranthes 

Erigeron 

Eroditim 

Erynaium 

Erythronium 

Ferula 

Francoa 

Fuchsia 

Funk i a 

Gaillardia 

Galega 

Gentiana 

Geranium 

Gerbera 

Geurn 

Gladiolus 

Glaucium 

Gyntrium 

Gypsophila 

Hedysarum 

Helenium 

Helianthus 

Helichryntm 

Helleborus 

Hemerocallis 

Hesperis 

Hibiscus 

Hyacinthus 

Hypericum 

Jberis 

Incarvillea 

Inula 

Iris 

Kniphojla ( Tritoma ) 

Lathyrus 

Liatris 

Lilium 

Linaria 

Linum 

Lobelia 

Lupinus 

Lychnis 

Lythrum 

Malta 

Meconopsis 

Alcdicago 

Melittis 

Menyanthes 

Mertensia 

Monarda 


Myosotis 

Nepeta 

(E noth era 

Omphalodcs 

Onobrychis 

Ononis 

Orobus 

Ostrowskia 

Paeonia 

Papaver 

Pentstemon 

Phlomis 

Phlox 

Phygelius 

Phy salis 

Physostcgir, 

Phytolacca 

Platycodon 

Plumbago 

Polygonatum 

Polygonum 

Potentilla 

Primula 

Prunella 

Pyrethmm 

Ranunculus 

Rhexia 

Romneya 

Rudbedcia 

Salvia 

Saponaria 

Saxifraga 

Scabiosa 

Scilla 

Scutellaria 

Sedum 

Silene 

Sisyrinchium 

Spxgelia 

Spiraea 

Statics 

Stokesia 

Stylophorum 

T her mop sis 

Tiarella 

Tradescantia 

Tricyrtis 

Trillium 

TroUius 

Tropoeolum 

Verbascum . 

Veronica 

Vicia 

Vinca 

Viola 

Zauschncria 


PERESXIA. To the species described on p. 76, 
Vol. III., the following should be added : 

P. aculeata rubesoens (reddish). 1. glaucous-green above, 
tinged with red below. Spines on the old stems shorter 
and more numerous in each cushion than in the type. 
lanceolata and rotunda are two other varieties. 

P. lyohnl diflora (Lychnis-flowered). JU apricot-yellow, large, 
Rose-shaped, solitary and terminal ; petals toothed and 
fringed at the ends ; stamens very short, with yellow anthers. 
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Pereskia— continued. 

1. ample, ovate, acute, caducous, each having a large axillary 
prickJe. .Stem and branches cylindrical. Mexico. 

P. spa thul ata (spatula-like). /. red. 1. spathulate, thick, 
green, 2*in. long. Trunk ascending, slender, at length woody ; 
areolae remote, tomentose, the young ones woolly ; prickles 
one or two, rigid, whitish. Mexico. 

P. subulata (awl-like). 1. subulate, slightly channelled, 5jn. 
to 6in. long. Stem fleshy, several yards in height and 2in. 
in diameter, naked at apex; areolte prominent. Valparaiso. 



Fio. 624. Pereskia zinnia: flora. 


P. zliwlse flora (Zinnia-flowered).* Jl. rosy-red, terminal on the 
ripened young shoots, and composed of a whorl of broad, 
overlapping petals, nearly 2in. across, with a cluster of 
stamens in the centre. Stem erect, woody, branching freely ; 
branches bearing oval, acuminate, fleshy, wavy-edgea, green 
leaves, with short petioles, and a f>air of spines in the axil 
of each ; spine cushions on old stems crowded with stout, 
brown spines. Mexico. A well-marked species, in the way of 
P. Bleo. See Fig. 624. 

PEREZIA. To the species described on p. 76, 
Vol. III., the following should be added : 

P. multiflora (many-flowered). Jl. -heads bluish, terminal, 

corymbosely clustered ; involucral scales in two or three series, 
the outer ones mucronate ; pappus somewhat reddish. 
1. araplcxicaul, oblong, sinuate-toothed. Steins erect. Brazil. 
Annual. S$YN. Ilomoianthus multijlorus. 

P. sonohi folia (Sonchus-leaved).* jl. -heads white, somewhat 
resembling a miniature double Camellia ; florets all ligulate, 
imbricated. /. Thistle-like; radical ones elongated, cut;- 
cauline ones much smaller, alternate, sessile. Stems erect, 
simple and branched. Uruguay, 1895. A pretty annual. 

(R. H. 1835, p. 134.) 

PERFORATE. Pierced with small, round holes. 

PERGULARIA. P. sanguinolenta is now considered 
to be a species of Cryptolcpis , a genus not otherwise 
represented in gardens. 

PERICOME (from peri , around, and home, a tuft 
of hairs ; there is a tuft of long hairs all around the 
margin of the achcnos). Ord. Compositse. A small 
genus (two species) of half-hardy, shrubby perennials, 
natives of the Mexican region, and closely allied to 
Palafoxia (which see for culture). Flower-heads 
crowded and corymbose or loosely paniculate, lietoro- 
gamous, radiate; involucre campanulate, the bracts in 


Pericome— co at i uued. 

one series. Leaves opposite or the upper ones alternate, 
petiolate, acuminate. Only one species has been 
introduced. 

P. caudata (tailed). Jl .-heads golden- vellow, £in. or less in 
height, numerous in terminal, corymhiform cymes. /. long- 
petiolate, triangular- hastate, 2in. to 5in. long, with sparingly 
crenate-toothed or entire margins, h. 3ft. to 4ft. Colorado, 
1896. Plant strongly scented, widely branching. 

FERIDERMIUM STROBI. This funrus is 

responsible for the Bladder Rust, or Weymouth Pine 

Rust (which see). It is also found upon Pinus Cembra 
and P. Lambertiana. It is heteroecious, the other stage 
being passed upon Currants, when it is knowm as 
Cronartium ribicolum. 

PEEIGYNOUS. This term is also used to indicate 
stamens that adhere to the calyx bnt are free of the 
ovary. 

PERILLA. To the species, Ac., described on p. 78, 
Vol. III., the following variety shonld be added : 

I*, arguta atropurpuroa (sharp, dark purple). A Bynonym 
of P. ocimoides crispa. 

P. ocimoides rosea (pink). 1. variegated with red, pink, 
light green, and whitish. 1897. Sy.n. P. na nkiixensis rosea. 

FERIPLOCA. ( 'a mpelevis is synonymous with this 
genus, which now embraces about sixteen species. 

PERISFORACEI. See Pyrenomycetes. 

PERISTERIA. Syn. Eckardia. To the species 
described on p. 79, Vol. III., the following should be 
added : 

P. aspersa (bestrewn), Jl. large, about ten in a short 
raceme ; sepals and petals yellowish-brown, covered with 
brownish-rea dots ; front of the lip dark crimson. Pseudo- 
bulbs 44in. highland more than 7in. in diameter. Venezuela, 
1891. (L. vi., t. 267.) 

P. Ephippium. Jl. having broadly- linear fleshy arms to the 
column, and a rhomboid three-lobed epichil to the lip: callus 
broad, ribbed and furrowed, the ribs meeting and prolonged 
in a thick line to the apex of the mid-lobe. Andes (?), 1883. 
Allied to P. pendula. 

P. laeta (pleasing). Jl. bright yellow, somewhat resembling 
those of P. cerina ; sepals and petals spotted dark purple, the 
former oblong, the latter cuneate-rhomboid ; lip with smaller 
spots than those on the sepals and petals ; bracts ovate, 
triangular; raceme porrect, several- flowered. 1. two or three, 
plicate, oblong-lanceolate, acuminate. Pseudo-bulbs pyriform. 
Origin unknown, 1887. 

P. Linden! (Linden's).* fi. seven to twelve in a raceme; 
sepals and petals green, flushed with deep purple except at 
the tips and spotted with blackish-purple ; lip margined and 
striped with the same colour on a light ground. February. 
1. large, deep green, plicate. Pseudo-bulbs elongated-obovoid. 
Habitat not recorded, 1892. A handsome species. (L. vii., 
t 328.) 

P. Roaaiana (H. J. Boss’s). Jl. differing onlv in the lip and 
column from those of P. pendula. Pseudo-bulbs the size and 
shape of a hen's egg. Habitat not recorded, 1889. 

. P. selligera (saddle-bearing). Jl. the same colour as those of 
P. pendula, the epichil being perhaps yellower ; column arm- 
less ; callus saddle-like, with deep, argute margins, covering 
the whole disk. Demerara, 1887. This is closely related to 
P. pendula. 

PERNETTTA. To the species described on p. 80, 
Vol. III., the following shonld be added : 

P. floribunda (abundant-flowered) A hardy shrub, in the 
way of P. mucronata, of which it is probably a variety, but 
more free-flowering and with larger crimson berries. Kxtra- 
tropical South America, 1883. (G. C. 1883, xviii., p. 648, f. 113.) 
P. mucronata. Of this there are a number of beautiful 
forms, the best being eamea nana, cocci nc a lUacina , macro- 
carpa, nigra major, rosea purpurea, sanguinea, and spedosa. 
All are useful for pot culture, for room and window decoration 
in winter and early spring. 

P. phillyre® folia (Phillyrea-leavcd). Jl. white, solitary; 
corolla ovate-urceolate ; pedicels axillary. 1. lanceolate, sharply 
mucronale, remotely toothed, glabrous, one-nerved. Branchlcts 
sparsely bristly, h. 1ft. Peru. SYN. Arbutus phillyre oejolia. 

PERONEA COMARIANA. This is the correct 
name of the pest referred to under Strawberry — 
Insects as P. comparand. It is synonymous with 
P. proteana and P. potentillana. 

PERONEA VARIEGANA. See Rosa-Insects. 

FERON OSFORA GAN GLIONIFORMIS. 8e$ 
Lettuce Mildew. 
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PERONOSPORA VIOImJB. See Violet Fungi. 

PERSE A To the speoiea described on p. 82, 

Vol. III., the following should be added : 

P. oarolinensla (Carolina). Red Bay. Jl. silky, in cymose 
clusters, on peduncles shorter than the petiole^; calyx lobes 
unequal, persistent. July. fr. dark blue. L oblong or 
lanceolate-oblong, 2in. to 3in. long, smooth and deep green 
above, glaucous beneath, obscurely veined. Branchlets 
smoothisn. A. 20ft to 40ft North America. Syn. Lauru $ 
carolinsnsi s. 

P. lndloa (Indian).* Jl.. calyx whitish, iin. long ; panicles 3in. 
to 6in. long, crowded in a terminal corymb, ana, as well as 
the petioles and branchlets, silky-woolly. 1. coriaceous, 
elliptic- or lanceolate-oblong, 3in. to 8in. long. Canary 
Islands, Ac. A showy tree, furnishing hard and very beautiful 
wood. Syn. P. tenengce. 

P. tenorlffie (Teneriffe). A synonym of P. indica. 

PERSIAN SUN’S- EYE. .See Tulipa Ocului- 

solis. 

PERSIC A. To the species and varieties described 
on p. 83, Vol. III., the following should be added : 

P. vulgaris. This species is also known as Amygdalus persica. 
P. v. alba flore-pleno (white, double-flowered). Jl. of the 
purest white, semi-double. 1899. A very pretty, free-flowering 
shrub, admirable for conservatory decoration. 

P. V. magnifloa (magnificent).* Jl. bright red, large, semi- 
double, produced in great abundance. 1894. A beautiful 
shrub, frequently catalogued as an Aruygdahu r. 

P. V. prssoosc (early).* A hardy variety of the double-flowered 
Peach, which commences to blossom some days earlier than 
the common form. 

PERSONATE. Masked ; having the upper and 
lower lips of an irregular gamopetalous corolla pressed 
together so as to resemble the face of a grinning 
animal. 

PERUVIAN DAFFODIL. A name applied to 
the species of Ismene, now included under Eymeiio- 
cal 11 b (which see). 

PERUVIAN NASTURTIUM. See Tropaolum 
tuberosum. 

PERUVIAN SWAMP LILT. See Zephyr- 
anthes Candida. 

PETALODY. The conversion of other floral organs 
into petals. 

PETALOTOMA. A synonym of Carallia (which 
see). 

PBTASITES. Of this genns the Winter Heliotrope 
(P. fragrans ), described in Vol. III., is only of value for 
the wild garden or for water-side planting. 

To the specieB described on p. 84, Vol. III., the 
following should be added : 

P. Japonlous (Japanese). Jl.-heads disposed in a fostigiate 
thyrse ; peduncle furnished with two or three linear bracts. 
L radical. Japan. Syn. Xardosmia japonica. 

P. 1. giganteuB (gigantic).* A variety growing os much as 
6ft. hTgn, with petioles edible as in the Rhubarb. Japan, 1897. 
In its native country the leaves are used as rain-protectors. An 
excellent subject for the sub-tropical garden. 

P. Officinalis (officinal). The correct name of P. vulgaris. 

PETROGETON. Included under Crassula (which 
tee), 

PETROSEIalNUM. Included under Carom (which 
tee), the correct name of P. sativum being C. Petro - 
telinum. 

PETUNIA. Salpiglossis linearis is the correct name 
of P. intermedia. Some of the most useful varieties in 
this genus are to be found in the Fringed section, which 
in some cases resemble closely the best Chinese Primulas. 
Good varieties for bedding, Ac., are Countess of Ellesmere, 
Dr. Hogg, Hender’s Double Fringed, Holbom Blue, Kate 
Tidy, Miranda, Model, Mrs. Chas. Wilson, Perfection, Rose 
Superbe. Schwester Boniface, Spitfire, Victoria, W. Brown, 
ana White Queen. 

PEUCEDANUM. The Kew authorities inclnde 
Anethum (which see) under this genus, the specific name 
of A. graveolens remaining unchanged. 

PEUMUS FRAGRANS. A synonym of P. Boldua 

(which see). 


PHACELXA. Syn. Cosmanthus. To the species 
described on p. 88, Vol. III., the following should be 
added ; but neither is so good as P. Whitlavia or P. cam - 
panularia, described in Vol. III. 

P. blplunAtlfida (bipinnatifld). JL violet-blue ; corolla rotate- 
campanula te, over iin. across ; racemes few- or many-flowered. 
July to September. 1. pinnately three- to seven -parted ; 
divisions ovate or oblong-ovate, aente, coarsely incised or 

E innatifld. h. lit. or more. Alabama, Ac., 1824. Annual or 
ienniaL 

P. clrclnata (erbzier-like). Jl. whitish or bluish ; corolla 
moderately flve-lobed ; inflorescence hispid, the dense spikes 
thyrsoid-congested.' June. 1. lanceolate to ovate, acute, some 
of them with one or two pairs of smaller lateral leaflets. 
h. 9in. to 2ft. California, <xc., 1817. Biennial or perennial. 
Syn. Aldea circinata. 

P. Oronttiana (Orcutt’s). Jl. white, with a yellow eye, sessile 
in the at length dense spikes ; corolla rotate-cainpanulate. 
twice as long as the calyx. 1. pinnatifld, somewhat lyrate ; 
lobes shortly oblong, entire, h. 1ft. Lower California, 1890. 
A viscid annual. 

P. Wrangellana (Wrangel’s). A form of P. divaricata. 

PHJGDRAN ASBA. P. eucrosioides is now classed 
as a monotypic genus, nnder the name Strlcklandia 
(which see). 

PHAIO-CAIiANTHE. Bigeneric Orchid hybrids, 
produced through the intercrossing of Calanthe and 
Phaius. The cultural requirements are similar to those 
recommended for Phaius. 


Name. Parentage and Raiser. 

Amoldics P. grandifolius and C. Regnierii 

(Sander). 

Berryana P. Humblotii and C. Maxuca (Sander). 

Brandt cp P. WallichU and C. Veitchii (Sander). 

grandi * /*. / grandifolius and C. Bryan 

(Oookson). 

int/uilinu.sl P. vedatim and C. Maxnca. 

inxpirata P. <rraiulifolius and C. Masuca 

(Veitch). 

irroratus /*. grandifolius and C. Veitchii 

(Veitch). 

Xiobe P. grandifolius and C. gig ax (Veitch). 

Scdeniana P. grandifolius and C. Veitchii 

(Veitch). 


t Thl* hybrid wai described by Relchenbnch m • Phaius, but should no 
doubt b« classed among the Calanthes. 

PHAIUS. The cultural requirements of these are 
a stove temperature, with highly humid conditions of the 
atmosphere while growing. During the resting season 
only sufficient moisture will be required, to retain a plnmp 
and desirable condition of the pseudo-bulbs. The potting 
compost should consist of fibrous loam and peat, to 
which may be added a liberal amount of sphagnum, and 
sufficient rough sand or broken crocks to keep it porous. 
The drainage should be clean and ample. Care must be 
taken to keep the plants free from Tnrips and Scale by 
fumigating and sponging the leaves at regular intervals. 

To the species and varieties described on p. 90, Vol. III., 
the following should be added : 

P. albas Kigali tens (gigantic). Jl. larger than in the type ; 

sepals and petals pure white; lip golden-yellow. 1896. 

P. Beraaysil is, according to the Kew authorities, a variety 
of P. Blumei. 

P. bloolor (two-coloured).* Jl., sepals and petals reddish-brown ; 
side lobes of the lip rose-coloured and folded over the column, 
the front lobe being yellowish-white, flushed with rose. Ceylon, 
1837. An ornamental species which Sir J. D. Hooker regards 
as synonymous with P. WallichU. (B. M. 4078.) 

P. b. OwenlSB (Mrs. Owen’s) is a fine, dark -coloured form of it. 
1894. 

P. Blnmei (Blume’s). Jl., sepals very acuminate ; lip two- 
crested within, the limb semi-trilobefl, the middle lobe 
largest, undulated. Java (grown in gardens). Closely allied 
to P. grandifolius. (R. O. lo65, t. 464.) 

P. B. assamlOUB (Assam). A one-flowered variety, differing 
much in colour. The following are some of the chief forms : 
luteo-albus, ociUatus, picturatus, purjniratus. 

P. Brymerlanna (Brymer’s). Jl. large, disposed in terminal, 
drooping heads ; sepals and petals white ; lip yellow, with 
radiating crimson lines. 1. 9in.long. Stems 2ft. high. Birma, 
1894 Allied to P. Marshallice. SYN. Thunia Brymeriana 
(R. ii., t. 82). 

P. callosa* (thick-lipped). ft., sepals and petals dull reddish- 
brown, tipped dingy-white, less numerous than in P. grandi- 
folius (which this plant resembles in habit); lip white, with 
a tinge of pink, a dark purple spot beneath, and a little 
yellow on the two-lobed spur, truncate or almost two-lobed 
at the end, with a thick, callous line passing downwards along 
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the middle. Java. (G. 0. 1848, p. 287 ; R. X. O., t. 122.) 
SYN. Limodorum callosum. 

P. candidisslmu* (whitest). /I. entirely white ; lip trifld, the 
side lobes toothed in front, tho front lobe crested with filiform 
processes; spur inflated and two-lobed ; inflorescence nodding, 
about six-flowered. Birina, 1889. Much in the way of 
P. Marsh allies. Syn. Thunia candidissima. 



Fio. 62$. Single Flower of Phaius Humblotii. 


P. Henryl (Henry’s). A synonym of P. Humblotii (see Fig. 625), 
for which we are indebted to the “Gardeners’ Chronicle.” 

P. Humblotii albus (white).* ft. rather larger than in the 
type ; sepals and petals white ; lip blush, marked with rose, 
suffused with chestnut-brown, and haring a yellow blotch. 
1890. 

P. lurldus (lurid), fi. 2in. broad ; sepals and petals greenish- 
yellow and rufous, spreading ; lip yellow, with two red blotches ; 
raceme few-flowered ; scapes one or two, 1ft. to lift. long. 
1. lanceolate, 1ft. to lift. long. Stem 2ft. high. Ceylon. 
Terrestrial. 

P. Msnnff (Mann’s). A form of P. Wallichii. 

P. Bfarshallisa ionophlebia (violet- veined). /I., lip having 
a sulphur-coloured disk and crest, with erose veins to the 
apex. 1885. 

P. M. purpuratu* (purple). /!., lip three-lobed, white, spotted 
with purple, having five yellow keels across the disk and 
numerous yellow filiform processes; front part veined bright 
purple-brown outside. 1888. 

P. M. trtoolor (three-coloured), Jl. disposed in long, pendulous 
racemes ; sepals and petals pure white ; lip ^ orange-yellow, 
marked crimson-purple. 1887. 

P. M. trllobus (three-lobed). /!., lip three-lobed, bioad, having 
dark reddish-brown veins and twelve darker rows of toothed 
crests. 1888. 

P. Bfasterslanus (Dr. Masters’). This species is described as 
being allied to P. albus, but having flowers scarcely half the 
size, with a more campanulate lip. /. lOin. to 12in. long, 
crowded, distichous. Stems 4ft. high. Moulmein. Syns. Thunia 
M aster siana, and T. pulchra (of Reuhl). 

P. mlshmenst (Mishmi Hills). Jl. pale rose, with white 
spots on the lip and a yellow spur, erect, l£in. long; lip 
trilobed, the mid-lobe bilobuled ; raceme lax-flowered ; scapes 
one or two, rather slender, erect, lift. long. 1. 6in. to 12in. 
long, alternate, elliptic-lanceolate. Stem 3ft. to 4ft. long. 
Mishmi Hills, Upper Assam, 1893. Syns. P. roseus, Lima t odes 
mishmensis. 

P. nitrous and P. nivalis (snowy). Garden names for P. albus. 

P. Owenise (Mrs. Owen’s). A form of P. bicolor. 

P. pauoiflorus (few-flowered), jl. white, tinged with pale 
yellowish ; lip marked with red ; racemes cauline, short, few- 
flowered. May. 1. elliptic-lanceolate, long-acuminate. Stems 
slender, erect. Java. (B. M. 7086.) Syn. Limatodes paucifiora 
(P. F. G., t. 81). 

P. philippinonsis (Philippines), fl. not fully expanding ; sepals 
and petals reddish-brown, passing into light yellow at the 
margins, white outside ; lip w hite, slightly tinged with pink, 
changing with age to pale yellow, trumpet-shaped ; raceme 


Phaius — continued* 

few-flowered. August. 1. lanceolate. 1ft. to lift. long. Pteudo- 
bulbs like the rhizome of an Iris, l±ra. to 2in. long. Philippine 
Islands, 1889. 

P. Robertsil (Roberts').* Jl. brownish-yellow, streaked with 
red ; lip destitute of a spur. New Caledonia, 1884. Described 
as a handsome species. 

P. RcebllngU (Roebling's). Jl. 5in. across; sepals and petals 
lemon-yellow at back, tinted with reddish-yellow on the 
front ; lip yellow and white, with pink and red veins and 
streaks, the spur lin. long. L 4ft. long. Pseudo-bulbs 9in. 
to lOin. high. Khasia Hills, 1895. 

P. roseus (rosy). A synonym of P. mishmensis. 

P. Sanderianus (Sander’s). Jl. more than 6in. in diameter; 
sepals and petals coppery-red ; lip yellow at the base, crimson 
in the middle, white on the front lobe. This may be only a 
variety of P. bicolor. 

P. 8 . Halil's. A variety having sepals and petals yellow, and 
lip white. 

P. SleboldiL A synonym of Calanthe striata. 

P. (Bletla) Tankervilliss (Mrs. T&nkervill’s). A synonym 

of P. grandifolius. 

P. WaUlohil Mminil (Mann’s). A large-flowered, deep- 
coloured variety. 1889. 

P. Winnlanus (Winn’s)* Jl. large; sepals and petals rosy- 
lilac ; lip of a very deep maroon, plicate. 1895. A magnificent 
species. Syn. Thunia Winniana (L. x., t. 452). 

P. Woodfordii (Woodford’s). A synonym of P. maculatus. 


Hybrids. 

Name. Parentage and Raiser. 

amabilis grandifolius and tuberculosus 

(Sander). 

Ashworthianus Wallichii and maculatus (Sander). 

Cooksonce grandifolius and Humblotii (Cookson) 

Cooksomi Wallichii and tuberculosus (Cookson) 

D. S. Broun amabilis and grandifol ius (Sander) 

Gravesii Wallichii and grandifolius (Graves) 

hybridus grandifolius and Wallichii (Drewitt) 

Joicyanus Blumei and amabilis (Sander) 

maculato~grand\folius . . grandifolius and maculatus (Veitch) 
Martha Blumei and tuberculosus (Sander) 



Fig. 626. Phaius Norman. 

Norman (see Fig. 626) . . Sanderianus and tuberculosus (Cook 


son) 

oalncoodiense Cookwnii and Humblotii (Cookson) 

Owenianus bicolor and Humblotii (Sander) 

Phoebe Sanderianus and Humblotii (Cook 

son) 
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Fhalanopslfl— eontin ued. 

P. fugax (fugacious). A synonym of 
Sareochilus unguiculatux. 

P. grandifiora (large - flowered). A 
synonym of P. amabili*. 

P. Klmballiana (Kimball's). A form 
of P. sumatrana. 

P. Lindcni (Linden's), ft. closely re- 
scmbling those of /*. rosea, but much 
larger. 1. somewhat like those of 
P. Schilleriana. Habitat not recorded, 
1895. 


P. Lobbii (Lobb’s). 
P. intermedia. 


A synonym of 


Fio. 627. (a) Phal.enopsis Schilleriana; (b) P. Stuartiana; (c) P. Aphrodite. 


FHALSN OP8IS. Including Stauroglottis. Of this 
large and shoyry genus some of the finest species at the 
present time are P. Aphrodite. , P. Schilleriana , and 
P. Stuartiana (Fig. 627). To the species and varieties 
described on pp. 91-3, Vol. III., the following should be 
added : 

P. Amabili* (lovely), of gardens. A synonym of P. Aphrodite. 

P. antennlfera is now regarded as' identical with 
P. Esmeralda. 

P. Aphrodite Dayana (Day’s), ft. very large ; lower sepals 
dotted carmine over half their surface ; side lobes of the lip 
deep yellow at the lower edge, the middle lobe trowel-shaped 
or hastate, marked carmine-crimson across the base, and 
striped carmine-crimson down the centre. Eastern Archi- 
pelago. Syn. P. amabili e Dayana (W. O. A. i. 11). 

P. A. glorioaa (glorious).* ft. very conspicuous, set closely, and 
much resembling those of P. amabili*. t. broad at apex, light 
green on both sides, slightly silvered on the upper surface. 
Sulu Archipelago, 1888. 

P. Buyssonlana (Comte F. du Buysson’s). ft., sepals and petals 
bright purple, the lateral sepals bordered inside with white; 
lip bright scarlet, the side lobes ochraceous outside, with 
scarlet lines. Cochin China, 1888. Very similar to P. Regnieriana, 
but brighter in colour, and having the median processes on the 
stalk of the lip filiform-linear instead of triangular. 

P. ( Denlsiana (F. Denis’s), ft. nearly 2in. across, about a 

’i ; sepals and 
; lip white, 
4in. broad, 


dozen on a qtout peduncle 1ft. or more in length ; 
petals greenish-yellow, with brownish-red spots ; 
with purple and yellow markings. 1. 1ft. long, 


ngs. 

broadly oblong, deep green. Philippine Islands, 

P. dentlonlAtA (slightly-toothed), ft., sepals and petals white, 
spotted brown, cuneate-ligulate, acute ; lip white, three- 
parted, the side partitions ligulate, light yellow on the anterior 
side, the median one cuneate-oblong-ligulate, acutish, with 
three mauve lines on either side. December. 1. 6in. to 7in. 
long, 2in. to 3in. wide, green. 1888. Allied to P. sumatrana. 

P. eqnestri* (equine). A synonym of P. rosea. 

P. Esmeralda eandldula (whitish), ft. white, having the 
lip streaked and flushed with rosy-purple. Cambodia, 1890. A 
pretty variety. (L. vi., t. 263.) 

P. ffcseiata (banded). It. light yellow; lip having the crest 
and part of the front lobe orange, the front part of the lobe 
being light purple. Philippine Islands, 1882. Allied to 
P. sumatrana. 

P. Foerstermanli (Foersterman’s). ft., ground-colour white ; 
sepals and petals cuneate-lanceolate, marked with thin, 
forked, or hieroglyphic brown, transverse lines ; lateral 
lacinise of the lip scimitar-shaped, refuse, recurved, with a 
retrorse bristle, and an oblique keel outside, a yellow callus 
on the inner side of each, the middle lacinia tri dentate at 
apex ; peduncle two-edged l. cuneate-obovate, unequally bi- 
deutate at apex. 1887. 

VoL V. 


P. Luddemanniana hieroglyphica 

(hieroglyph - marked), ft., sepals and 
petals ochre-w'hite, narrower than in 
the type, with cinnamon, hieroglyphic 
markings ; side laciniat of lip very short, 
the middle one cuneate, narrow, with 
an unusually developed keel. 1. 7in. to 
8in. long, 2m. wide. 1887. 

P. L. ochracca (ochreous). ft., sepals 
and petals pale yellowish-rose, barred 
pale Drown. Philippine Islands. (R. H. 
1872, 390.) 

P. maculata (spotted), ft. small ; sepals 
and petals pallid, with a few purplish- 
brown blotches ; lip having a fleshy, 
semi-terete central lobe, a yellow callus, 
a purple anterior border, and numerous 
small spots. Borneo, 1881. A diminutive 
plant. 

P. Mloholitsi (Micholitz’). ft. cream y- white, disposed in short 
spikes; lip having a central raised ridge of hairs. Philippine 
Islands, 1890. This species is something in the way of 
P. tetraspie, and chiefly of botanical inteiest. 


P. Rognieriana (Regnier’s). ft. rose-coloured, with a lip that 
is nearly wholly dark punde, and & dark purple column ; side 
lacintee of the lip small, triangular, the middle one much 
larger, oblong-lanceolate, apiculate, thickened beneath 
peduncles nine- to twelve-flowered. 1. very thicl 
Siam, 1887. Allied to P. Esmeralda. 


P. rosea leueaspis (white shielded), ft. somewhat smaller 
than in the type, with shorter and broader segments ; sepals 
juile rose-purple, mottled with white ; petals and lip of a deeper 
colour ; callus whitish, with yellowish-brown dots. Philippine 
Islands, 184a 

P. Ruokerlanum (Rucker’s). A garden synonym of Sa reach il tie 
unguieuiatus. 

P. Sanderlana. There are several colour- varieties of this 
species, including alba and punctata. 

P. SchlUeriana alba (white), ft. white, with the exception 
of the yellow crest, and a few' yellow spots on the upper 
portion of the lip. 1882. 


A large variety of the type. 

ft. deep rose-purple, with a shade of 


P. 8. major (greater). 

P. 8. purpurea 

blue, compact. II 

P. 8. ves tall* (vestal).* ft. white. Philippine Islands. 

P. St u artia na Hrubyana (Hruby’s). ft., sepals and petals 
purple at back, the upper sepal narrowly, the petals broadly, 
margined white, the inner border of the lateral sepals also 
white. 

ft. longer in its parts than in the type ; 
1882. 

ft., upper' sepal, and 

^>er1ind inner sides of the lateral ones, and petals dotted 


P. 8. nobill* (noble). 

lip orange. 


callus of the 

P. 8. punetatlsaima (much-dotted). 

* * ner si ’ ' 1 * 1 

with mauve. 1882. 

P. Sumatrana mm b n.lHn.nn. (Kimball’s).* ft., sepals and 
petals bright yellow, barred with chest nut -ret l ; lip ochraci 
with an orange tubercle on each side. 1888. 
handsome variety. 

P. vlolaoea Rowringiana (Bowring’s), ft. pure, light yellow', 
* I * 1 

he upper 


iceous, 
list i net ami 


„ , (Bowring’s), ft. pure, light ye 

with a broad dash of purple inside the lateral sepals, and 
some purple bands and freckles at the bases of tlu 
sepal and petals. Malayan Archipelago. 

P. V. 8chrdderi (Baron Schroder’s).* ft. larger and finer as 
to colour than in the type ; sepals and petals w-holly purple, 
broad ; lip of a deeper amethyst-purple than in the typo ; 
raceme short, erect. /. bright green. 1882. 

P. Wlghtii (Wight's). A synonym of Doritis Wightii. 

40 
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Hybrids. 


Name. 

Amphitrite 

A riadne 

Artemi* 

Cassandra 

F. L. Ames 

Harrietce 

Hebe 

Uermoine 

intermedia 

John Sodcn 

Lady Rothschild 

Leda 

Ludde-violacea 

Mrs. J. II. Veitch 

Rothschild iatut 

Schrodcrcc 

Stnartiana-Mannii 

vesta 

Win a nice 


Parentage and Raiser. 

Sandcriana and Stuartiana (Sander). 

Stuartiana and A phrotlite (Veitch). 

amabUis and rosea (Veitch). 

rosea and Stuartiana (Veitch). 

amabilis and intermedia (Veitch). 

amabUis and rto/acca- (Veitch). 

Sanderiana and ros a (Veitch). 

Stuartiana and Luddemauniana 
(Veitch). 

Aphrodite and rosea (Veitch). 

amabilis and Luddemanniana 

(Veitch). 

intermedia Porteii and Sanderiana 
(Low). 

violaceum and Luddemanniana 

(Veitch). 

Lnddemnmiana and Sanderiana 
(Veitch). 

SchiUeriana and amabilis (Veitch). 

eucorhoita and intermedia Porteii 
(Low). 

Stuartiana and Mannii (Veitch). 

Aphrodite and rosea leuoaspus 

(Veitch). 

SchiUeriana and Stuartiana (Low). 


Natnrat Hybrids. 

Name. Parentage. 

alcicornus SchiUeriana and amabilis. 

casta Syn. leucorhoda. 

delict ta intermedia and rosea. 

intermedia Aphrodite and rosea. 

intermedia Brj/meriana Aphrodite and rosea, 
intermedia Porteii .... Aphrodite and rosea. 

*1^*628) and SchOleriam. 

sjH'Ciosat Luddetnanmana and tetraspis. 

Valentini cornu-cervi and violacea. 

Veitchiana SchiUeriana and rosea. 

t P. tpeeiota is described by Relchenbach a aupposed natural hybrid, but 
it la very questionable, and will no doubt prove a true apectea. 

PHAIiANGXUM POMEBIDIANUM. A synonym 

of Chloroffalnm pomerldianum (which see). P. Ldxas- 
trum is identical with Paradisia Llliastnuh. 

PHALEBIA. To the species described on p. 93, 
Vol. III., the following should be added : 

P. ambigna (ambiguous). Jl. pure white or faintly flushed 
with yellow. Daphne like, very fragrant, |in. long and broad, 
twelve to fifteen in axillary and sub-terminal heads. May. 
1. 4in. to 5in. long, elliptic, cuspidate-acuminate, acute at base, 
light green above, paler beneath. Java, 1894. A climbing, 
glabrous, stove shrub. (B. M. 7471.) 

PHALEBOCABPUS. A synonym of Cfcioffenes 

(which see). 

PHAIiOCALUS. Included under Cypella (which 

see). 

PHASEOLUS. To the species described on p. 94, 
Yol. III., the following should be added : 

P. derasns (scraped off), d. greenish-white, in pedunculate, 
few-flowered racemes ; standard concave, shorter than the 
wings, /r. linear-oblong ; seeds black, with a white scar. 
1., leaflets ovate, acuminate. Brazil, 1888. Stove twining 
annual. 

P. lnnatus (moon-shaped), d. greenish-yellow, small : racemes 
lax, 6in. long, the lower fascicles distant. Jfr. oblong, recurved, 
two- to four-seeded, 2in. to 3in. long. 1., leaflets ovate, 
acuminate. Native country uncertain ; everywhere cultivated 
in the tropics. Stove twining annual. 

P. perennls (perennial), d. purple ; racenus lax, 4in. to 12in. 
long. July and August. I , leaflets ovate, acuminate, 2in. to 
4in. long, the terminal one usually sub-cordate, the lateral 
ones inequilateral. .Steins 4ft to 10ft. long, climbing or trailing. 
North America, 1824 Hardy perennial. 

PHAYLOPSIS (from phaulos , worthless, and ops is, 
appearance). Syns. JEtheilema, Micranthu ? (of Wendland). 
Obd. Acanthacese. A genus embracing a dozen species of 
small, stove or greenhouse shrabs, allied to Dtedalacanthus , 
natives of tropical and South Africa, the Mascarene 
Islands, and India. P. parvijiora (Syn. P. longifolia , of 
Sims, B. M. 2433) has been introduced, but is probably 
lost to cultivation. 



Fig. 628. Piial.«nopsis leucorhoda casta. 


PHEGOPTEHIS VILLOSA A synonym of 

Nephr odium pubescens (which see). 

PHELYPiEA is the correct spelling of Phelipaa 
(which see). 

FHENOGAMOUS. See Fh&nofjramous. 

PHILADELPHUS. To the species, &c., described 
on p. 95, Vol. III., the following should be added. In this 
genus, however, as in many others, hybrids have been 
introduced which are far superior to the typical plants. 

P. califomlcua (Californian). A synonym of P. Gordonianus. 

P. ooronarins Koteleorl flore-plono (double flowered).* A 

beautiful, double-flowered variety. 

P. C. verruoosna (waited), d., calyx and peduncle warted. 
I. elliptic-ovate, acuminate, pubescent beneath and warted on 
the nerves, h. 6ft. to 9ft. North America, 1812. 

P. C. Zeyheri (Zeyher’s). This differs from the type in having 
larger but less numerous flowers, and in having the leaves 
rounded at base. 

P. Coulteri ((’< miter's). d. white, solitary, about lin. in 

diameter. 1. ovate-lanceolate, serrated, whitish-pubescent 
on the lower surface. Branches slender, drooping. Northern 
Mexico, 1888. Half-hardy shrub. (G. & F. 1888, p. 232, f. 40.) 

p. Falooneri (Falconer’s). This is apparently merely a form 
of P. coronarius with narrow, elongated petals. (G. A F. 
1895, f. 68 ) 

P. fioribnndUS (abundant-flowered). A synonym of P. grandi- 
dortts. 

P. latlfolios (broad-leaved). A synonym of P grand idorus. 
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FMladelphus — continued. 

P« moxlcanus (Mexican).* ft. white, solitary or ternate at the 
tips of the branchlets; calyx densely pubescent. June and 
July. 1. ovate, very acute, acuminate, remotely and argutely 
denticulate or entire, slightly hainr beneath. Brauches lax, 
dependent, pubescent. Mexico, 1839 and 1898. Half-hardy. 
(B. M. 7600.) 

P. miorophylluB Orectus (erect). A more erect plant than 
the type. 

P. Satzuml is a variety of P. coronarius. 

P. tomentosus (downy), fl. white, in terminal racemes ; 
calyx lobes ovate, acute ; pedicels opposite. 1. ovate, acute, 
denticulate, tomentose beneath. h. 3ft. to 6ft. India, 1822. 

P* trlflorus (three-flowered). A synonym of P. corondrius. 

P. vorruooeu* (warted). A form of P. coronarius. 

P. Zoyhorl (Zeyher’s). A form of P. coronarius. 

Hybrids. The best of these are : Lemoinei (between 
P. microphyllus and P. coronarius), and the forms Bonle 
d’Argent, Candelabre, Gerbe de Neige, Manteau d’Hermine, 
and Mont Blanc. 

PHILESIA. P. mayella n ica is the correct name of 
P. bu.vifolia. 

FHXLIBEBTIA. P. grand ijiora is now regarded as 
a form of P. gracilis. 

PHILLYREA. P. decora is the correct name of 
P. Vilmoriniana. Syn. P. lanrifolia (of gardens). 

PHILODENDRON. To the Bpecies described on 
pp. 96-8, Vol. III., the following should be added : 

P. albo-vaglnatum (white-sheathed). A form of P. laccrum. 
P amazonloom (Amazon). A synonym of P. taciniosum. 

P. ambignnm (ambiguous). A synonym of P. Ochroxtemon. 



Fig. 629. Philodendron Andrea mm. 


P. Aadreanmn (Andre’s).* /. pendulous, 2ft. to 3ft. long, lOin. 
broad, elongate-cordate-lanceolate, acute, dark, shining green, 
with coppery reflections. Colombia, 1886. A fine climber. See 
Fig. 629, for which we are indebted to Messrs. James Veiteh 
and Sons. (R. H. 1886, p. 36.) 


Philodendron— continued. 

P* asporatum (rough), fl., spathe reddish, very long, subulate- 
cuspidate ; spadix shortly stalked ; peduncle short. 1. cordiform- 
ovate ; petioles semi-terete. Stems climbing, with short inter- 
nodes. Bahia. 

P. Augnstinnm (Augustine’s), fl. unknown. 1. about lift, in 
diameter, with a deep basal sinus, very broadly opening, 
pinnatisect or almost bipinnatisect, with seven to ten pairs 
of segments ; petioles rather longer than the leaves, with 
minute spots. Stem rather thick, with long internodes. 

P. bipennlfolinm (double feather-leaved). A synonym of 
P. panduraformr. 

P. oallasfolinm (Cal la-leaved). A garden synonym of P. I mbs. 

P. Corsinlanum (Corsini’s). A garden hybrid ; parentage not 
recorded. 1888. , 

P. orinltnm (hairy). A synonym of P. squamiferum. 

P. onspidatnm (cusp-pointed). A synonym of P. scandens. 

P. Devansayannm (Devansay's). • l. cordate, blood-red when 
young, glossy green when adult. Stems red, climbing. Upper 
Peru, 1895.,, (I. H. 1895, pp. 187, 376, t. 48.) 

P. dllaoeratnm (twice-torn). A synonym of IVtaphidophora 
decursira. 

P. # disparllG (different), fl., spathe tube yellowish -green, the 
limb cream-colour, rather longer than the tube; peduncle 
shorter than the spathe. 1. broadly triangular-cordate- 
sagittate, rather longer than the petioles. Bahia, 1860. 

P. dolosnm (false). //., spathe tube ovoid, rather shorter than 
the long-cuspidate, ovate limb ; peduncle short. 1. of a 
pleasing, shining green, cordate or ovate-triangular, narrowed 
towards the acuminate apex ; petioles shortly sheathing, semi- 
terete, densely warted. Bahia. 

P/Eloblerl (Kidder's). This is described as a stately species, 
allied to P. Sclloum. Brazil, 1899. . 

P. elegans (elegant). This is described as “ a climbing species, 
with pinnatifld leaves.” 1881. 

P. elongatum (elongated), fl., spathe tube yellowish-green, 
rather shorter than the yellowish-white, shortly apiculate 
blade ; spadix oblique, stipitate ; peduncle shorter than the 
spathe. 1. elougated-hastate-oblong, rounded or sub-obtuse, 
with a broadly-opening sinus; petioles about equalling or 
longer than the leaves. Stem climbing. Brazil. 

P. exlmliim (choice).* fl ., spathe tube green, the limb white 
within, shortly apiculate ; spadix narrow-cylindrical ; bracts 
whitish. 1. of a pleasing, shining green, broadly ovate- 
cordate, rounded or shortly cuspidate at apex ; petioles 
sheathing on young plants. Stem climbing, with rather long 
internodes. Brazil. 

P. hederacenm (Ivy-like). fl., spathe very large, ovate, acute, 
coloured inside to the base ; spadix rounded. 1. cordate-oblong, 
acuminate, entire, shining green ; petioles rounded. Stem 
climbing. Martinique. 

P. Hookeri (Hooker’s). A species very closely related to 
P. grandi folium ; indeed, Engler classes it as merely a form of 
that species. Demerara. (B. M. 3345, under name of Caladimn 
graiuhfolium.) 

P. Imbd (naive name), fl., spathe evolute nearly to the base, 
the tube green outside, reddish within, the limb dirty yellow, 
broadly ovate ; peduncle short. 1. ovate or oblong, deejUy 
cordate at base, the basilar lobes rounded, acuminate at apex. 
Stem and branchlets rusty-purplish, the former emitting long 
aerial roots. Rio de Janeiro, syn. P. callw folium (of gardens). 

P. imjperlalia (imperial), fl., spathe green and cream-coloured. 
Bahia, 1860. A plant very closely allied to P. axperatum 
(Kugler regards it as synonymous with that species'. 

P. L Lauoheanum (Lauche’s). 1. ovate-cordate, 6in. to 9in. 
long, bright green, heavily mottled with grey. 1897. 

P. Karstenlanum (Karsten’s). fl , spathe green, whitish 
inside, 2jin. long, gaping, subulate. 1. oblong-ovate or almost 
oblong, shortly cuspidate at apex, rounded or very shortly 
sub-cuneate at base, 4in. to 8in. long ; petioles 4in. to 6in. 
long, with a rather broad sheath. Internodes short. Venezuela. 

P. laoerom (torn), fl., spathe linear-lanceolate, 4in. to 5in. 
long, the tube purplish within, the limb sulphur; peduncles 
lft. long. 1., primary ones ovate-lanceolate, entire, the later 
ones deeply incised-crenate, deeply sinuate at base, 8in. long ; 
petioles terete, 14in. long. Stem climbing. Jamaica. 

P. L albo-vaglnatum (white-sheathed). /. having the lobes 
or segments longer than in the type (ljin. to 3in.), and the 
sheaths white. Jamaica. 

P. ladiniosmn (tom). The correct name of P. laciniatum. 
Sy.NS. P. amazonicum , P. pedatum, P. querci folium. 

P. latlfolinm (broad-leaved). 1. oblong-ovate, 6in. long, 4in. 
broad, borne on petioles about 8in. long; anterior lobe three 
or four times as long as the posterior ones. Caracas. 

P. Martineti (Martinet’s). 1. large, sagittate, dark green above, 
purplish on the under-surface. 1895. This species bears some 
resemblance to P. Melinoni. 
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Philodendron — eon tinned. 

P micans (glittering). This plant is closely allied to 
P. ttcandens ; In fact, Engler regards it as synonymous with 
that species. Colombia. 

P. noblle (noble).* Jl. axillary : tube of the spathe rosy- 
crimson both outside and within; limb white within, the 
outside spotted with deep rose. 1. obovate-lanceolate, acute. 
Stem climbing. South America, 1885 This resembles P . cram - 
nerrium. but is larger. 

P. notabile (notable). 1. deep green, cordate, 2ft. long, lobed, 
borne on long petioles. Stem short. Habitat not recorded, 1893. 
A plant of large dimensions ; but until it flowers the name 
cannot be determined with certainty. 

P. Oohrostemon (yellow-stainened). A., spathe tube scarcely 
distinct, green, the limb yellow, cuspidate-acuminate ; peduncle 
short, Jr. yellow. 1. on young plants narrow- or elongated- 
lanceolate, very long-acuminate, those on adults ovate or 
oblong-ovate, rounded at base, shortly cuspidate at apex ; 
sheaths rather broad. Internodes rather long. Rio de Janeiro. 
SYN. P. ambiguum. 

P. ornatum (ornamental). Jl., spathe tube sub-cylindrical, 
twice as long as the ovate, very long-cuspidate limb ; 
peduncle short, white-strielate. 1. shining green, cordate- 
ovate-triangular or broadly ovate-cordate, shortly cuspidate 
at apex ; petioles shortly sheathing, semi-terete. Internodes 
' short. Brazil. 

P. oxyoardlum (sharply heart-shaped). A synonym of 
P. gcandens. 

P. pandurae forme (fiddle-shaped). Jl., spathe yellowish-white, 
almost wholly convolute, acute ; peduncles short, two or 
three from one axil. 1. pale green, variable ; lower ones 
oblong, slightly cordate ; upper ones panduneform ; uppermost 
ones nutate, three* to flve-lobed or parted, the terminal lol>e 
long -cuspidate. Stem climbing ; intemodes long. Brazil. Syn. 
P. bipennijolium. • 

P. pedatnm (pedate). A synonym of P. lacinioxum. 

P. plnnfttlfldum-Wondlandlt (hybrid). A garden hybrid 
between the species indicated. 1899. 

P. quoroifollnm (Oak-leaved). A synonym of P. laciniosum. 
P. robufltnm (robust). This is described in Linden’s catalogue 
as a species of extraordinary vigour, with large leaves of an 
emerald-green colour. 1896. 

P. rabro-punctatnm (red-dotted). A synonym of P. pinnati- 
Jidum rubro-punctatuui. 

P. SAglttifollum (arrow-leaved). Jl., spathe 4in. long, the 
oblong, acute limb whitish ; peduncle 3in. to 4in. long. 
1. 16in. to 20in. long, 6in. to 8in. broad, oblong-sagittate, sub- 
coriaceous. Stem eroct-climbing ; upper internoties l£in. to 
2in. long. South Mexico. 

P. scandens (climbing). L, young ones oblong-ovate, slightly 
cordate, long -acuminate, glittering-silky above, reddish 
lieneath ; adults rounded-cordate-ovate or somewhat tri- 
angular, distinctly cordate at Iwise, cuspidate-acuminate 
at apex. Intemodes very long. Vera Cruz and Panama. 
Ny.VS. P. cuspidatum, P. oxumrdium. 

P. Sellowiannm (Sellow’s). A synonym of P. Sflloum. 

P. spootablle (remarkable). This is described as a large, soft- 
wooded plant of vigorous habit, remarkable for its velvety or 
silky leaves 1ft. to lift, long and nearly as broad. 1869. 

P. sqnam 1 feriim (scale-bearing). A., spathe 3-^in. to 4in. long, 
the tulie reddish-purple, the limb pale greenish-yellow and 
reddish -purple outside, whitish-vellow within ; .spadix oblique, 
sessile, 3in. b*ng ; peduncles twin, reddish, 3in. long. 1. 6in. to 
12in. long, 5in. to lOin. broad, ninnatifldly flve-lobed ; young 
ones entire or three-lobed ; petioles 6in. to 12in. long, tin. 
thick, terete, reddish, densely bristly. Htem smooth. Brazil 
and Guiana, 1885. (I. H. 1836, 590.) SYN. P. crinitnm. 

P. trlpartlturn (thrice-parted). Jl., spathe tube oblong, the 
blade whitish, ovate, shortly acuminate, 4iti. long ; peduncle 
solitary, lin. long. /. tripartite, 6in. to 7in. long, the raid- 
division shortly cuspidate, the Intend ones very inequilateral 
and mther obtuse; petioles l£in. long, terete. Stem radicant. 
Caracas. 

P. triumphant (triumphant). This species is somewhat 
similar to P. vcrrucoxu in . but it is a stronger grower, bearing 
leaves twice as large. 1898. 

P. Wendlandli (Wendlaml’s). spathe oblong-lanceolate, 
6in. long, the tube about equalling the blade. 1. 1ft. or more 
in length, rather thick, shining above, slightly cuspidate at 
apex, minutely cordately aurided at base ; petioles 4in. to 
5in. long. Stem very short, thick. Central America. 

P. haxtatum, P. Ptarcei, P. Itoezlii, and P. H'a llbtii have also 
been introduced. 

PHILOPODIUM BIGIDUM. A garden synonym 
of Mnehlenbeckia adpressa (which see). 

PHINJEA. According to the Kew authorities. 
P. riibi<ia should be classed under Niphasa (which see), 
P. ulho-linenta being the only species of this genus. 


PHL0MI8. To the species described on pp. 99-100, 
Vol. III., the following should be added: 

P. ladniata (torn). A synonym of Eremostachys laciniata. 

P. Leonoras (lion’s-tail). A synonym of Leonotis Leonurus. 

P. purpurea (purple). Jl. purplish-rose ; bracts very numerous, 
densely imbricated. July. 1. oblong, obtuse, crenate, truncate 
or sub-cordate at base, much wrinkled, villous above, white- 
tomentose beneath. Branches floccose-tomentose. h. 2ft. 
Houth Europe, 1661. Shrub. 

P. Russellana (Russel’s). A synonym of P. viscosa. 

PHLOX. To the species and varieties described on 
pp. 100-3, Vol. III., the following should be added : 

P. acuminata (taper-pointed). A variety of P. paniculata. 

P. adsurgens (approaching). Jl. rose-coloured, In lax cymes ; 
corolla tube nearly twice as long as the calyx,* the lobes 
obovate, about five lines long. Spring and summer. 1. ovate- 
lanceolate or ovate, acute, $in. to fin. long. Stems diffuse 
and ascending, slender, 9in. or more in length. Oregon, 1888. 
Perennial or under-shrub. (O. & F. 1888, p. 66, f. 11.) 

P. bifida (bifid). Jl. pale violet-purple, scattered or barely 
cvmulose ; corolla lobes twice (rarely thrice) cleft to or below 
the middle into diverging segments. Spring. 1. linear, lin. or 
more in length, glabrous. Stems diffuse, Branching, slender. 
h. 9in. Illinois, Ac. 

P. divaricata canadensis alba (white). A white-flowered 

form that is a pleasing addition. 

P. Drammondil ouspidata (cuspidate). Jl., corolla lobes 

three-toothed, the middle tooth four or five times as long as 
the side ones. 1888. A dwarf variety. (R. G. 1264.) It is 
also known as stellata. 

P. D. flmbriata (fringed). A., corolla lobes three-toothed, the 
middle tooth only about twice as long as the side ones. 1888. 
(R. G. 1264.) Also known as laciniata. 

P. D. flore-pleno (double-flowered).* A pretty, double-flowered 
form. 1886; (R. G. 1886, p. 404.) 

P. D. grandiflora (large-flowered). Jl. about Hin. in diameter, 
with the petals rounded. 

P. D. hortensiaB flora alba (Hortensia-flowered, white).* 
Apure white, showy and beautiful, produced in large heads. 
1882. A close-growing ami compact form. (F. A P. 1882, 
p. 53.) 

P. D. nana (dwarf). A dwarf race about 6in. high. 

P. nana (dwarf). Jl- pink, red, white, or yellow-, lin. across, 
scattered or soinpwhat corymbose ; corolla lobes elliptic, 
entire. Spring and summer. 1. linear, lin. to 3in. long, 
spreading, those of the branches often alternate, h. 6in. to 
9m. Texas, Ac., 1888. Perennial or under-shrub; probably 
hardy. (G. A F. 1888, p. 413, f. 66.) 

P. Stellarla (starry).* Jl. pure white, more than lin. across, 
slightly drooping, scattered, mostly long-peduncled. May and 
June. 1. lin. to 2in. long, linear, acute, rather rigid. Stems 
dark. wiry. Kentucky River. 

P. snfiratiooaa (sub-shrubby). A form of P. glaberriina. 

P. Verna (spring).* Jl. of a beautiful pink, very dark in the 
throat, six to eight in terminal cymes, eventually erect. 
May to July. /., radical ones rosulate, obovate, mostly 
sessile, hairy ; cauline ones linear-lanceolate. Stems creeping. 
This plant, mentioned in several works as a native of North 
America, is given as a hybrid in the “Index Kewensis." 

Varieties. The following enumeration includes some of 
the best varieties : 

Alpine Varieties ( Sululata Section). Alba, Aldborouoii- 

ENSIS, ANNULATA, ATROPURPUREA, BRIGHTNESS. COMPACTA, 

G. F. Wilson, grandiflora, Lilacina, Little Dot, Model, 
Newry Seedling, Oculata, Pallida, Stellaris, Tiie Bride, 
Vivid. 

Early-flowering Varieties (SuJJnttieoga Section). A. 
Mckinnon, Charles Downie, Forerinnkr, King of 
Purples, Lady Musorave, Mrs. Miller, Princess Alex- 
andra, Pl’RPLK KMPEROR, SNOWDON, SlNRISE, THOMAS C 
Glover, White swan. 

Late-flowering Varieties ( Decussata Section). Avalanche, 
Beatrice, Bkranger, Bouqcet de St. Cyr, CoqtEi.icoT. 
Kclaireur, Ksclarmonde, Etna, Eugenie Danzanvilliers, 
Evenkment, Fiancee, Iris, La Matilde, Lk Mahdi, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Le Soleil, Le Vengeur, Lord Raleigh. Madame 
Antoine Denis, Michael Cervantes, Miss Pemberton, 
MOLIERE, BOX ELAINE, SCHLIKMANN, TORPILLKUR, WILLIAM 
BOBINSOK. 

PHQESNIX. To the species described on pp. 104-5, 
Vol. III., the following should be added : 

P. canarlensis. The correct name of P. tenuis. 1. probably 
20ft. long, gracefully arched. Syn. P. Jubce. 

P. eompacta (compact). This is described as “a garden 
hybrid between P. leonewis and P. reclinataP but as these 
are identical, it must be regarded as a garden synonym of 
P. rcclinata. 
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Phoenix — conti n ned. 

F. oyoadlfolla (Cycad- leaved). A variety of P. ddctylifera. 

P. daotylifera oyoadlfolla (Cycad-leaved). 1. 5ft. to 6ft. 
long; pinnie very numerous, linear. Trunk cylindrical, 2ft. 
thick, covered with the scars of fallen leaves, like that of a 
Cycad. 1879. (R. G. 1879, t. 974, under name of P. cycadifolia.) 
P. Hanoeana (Hance’s). A form of P. hum Hi*. 

P. h nnalHa (dwarf), fr. oblong ; fruiting spadix long-peduneled. 
1. somewhat glaucous ; leaflets scattered, interruptedly fascicled. 
Stems short or moderately long, tufted. India, China, Ac. 
P. Ouseleyana is a form of this species. 

P. h. Hanoeana (Hance’s). /. greyish -green, much resembling 
those of P. dactyhfera, but shorter. Sonfch China. 

P. L Lonrelrl (Loureiro's). fr. ovoid. 1., leaflets often 
approximate, mostly falciform. Stem short. Assam, Ac., 
1889. SYN. P. pu*Ma y Lour. 

P. h. pednnenlata (long-peduncled). ft ., spa the 8in. long, 
the margin fringed, fr. black, small, oblong-ovoid; peduncle 
very long. Stem short. Western Ghats. 

P. L Boebelinl (Rtebelin’s).* A dwarf variety having regularly 
pinnate leaves about 1ft. long, the pimw narrow and green. 
Siam, 1889. (G. & F. 1890, p. 273 ; G. C. 1889, ii., f. 6a) 

P* hybrida (hybrid).* A hybrid l>etween P. dactylifera and 
P. farinifera. The stem is short and stout, while the leaves 
resemble those of P. farinifera. The fruits, when mature, 
are of a glaucous-red. Greenhouse. 

P. Intermedia (intermediate). A garden hybrid between 
P. sylvettris and P. reclinata. 1883. 

P. Jnba (Juba’s). A synonym of P. canarienHs. 

P. leonenals is synonymous with P. reclinata. 

P. Xionreirt (Loureiro’s). A form of P. hum Hi*. 

P. MaripOMD (Muriposa). A hybrid or variety of 

P. canarxensit. 

P. melanoearpa (black-fruited). See under P. Senegal- 
ensts. 

P. Onseleyana is a variety of P. humilis. 

P. pnsllla (dwarf), of Giertner. A synonym of P. zcylanica. 

P. pnsllla (dwarf), of Lour. A synonym of P. h. Loureiri. 

P. rnpioola folils argenteo-varlogata (silvery-variegated 
leaved).* A t>eautiful variety, having leaves variegated with 
green and white. 1887. (I. H. ser. v. 3.) 

P. senegalensis (Senegal). A variety of P. reclinata. 

P. melajwcarjHi is a supposed large-fruited fonn of P. Senegal* 
ensis, said to have originated in a garden on the Riviera; 
it has black, edible fruit. (R. H. 1893, p. 563.) 

P. tennis. The correct name is P. canarienHs. 

P. Vigleri (Vigier’s). A synonym of P. canarienHs. 

P. sanzlbarensis (Zanzibar). A synonym of P. reclinata. 

P. seylanioa (Cingalese), fr. scarlet, then dark purple, Ain. 
long ; spadix spreading-branched. 1. rather short ; leaflets 
veiy numerous, almost equidistant, quadrifarious, bright green, 
rigid, 7in. to lOin. long, pungent, spreading at right angles. 
Stem 8ft. to 20ft. high. Ceylon. Syn. P. puHlla (of Giertner). 
P. andamanensis and P. pumila (both names of garden origin) 
have also been introduced, out are rare in cultivation. 

PHOIbIDOTA. To the species described on p. ia5, 
Vol. III., the following should be added : 

P. assamlca (Assam). This is closely allied to P. imhrienta , 
but differs in having nearly globose pseudo-bulbs. Assam, 1890. 
P. oonvallarioides. Probably identical with P. rentriama. 

P. Lugardi (Luganl’s). fl. white, small, shell-like, disposed in 
pendent racemes 6in. long. Western Birma, 1893. 

P. pallida is now regarded as synonymous with P. imbricata. 

P. repens (creeping), fl. flesh-pink, small, disposed in short, 
recurved racemes. 1. 3in. to 4in. long, oblanceolate. Rhizome 
creeping. India, 1891. 

P. ventrlooaa (swollen).* ft. white, Convallariu-like, forming 
a spike 6in. high. 1. lift. long. Java, 1889. An interesting 
species. SYN. Cmlogyne rentricoxa. 

The following species are also in cultivation at botanical 
establishments and in private collections : P. articulata , 
P. chinenxix , P. emu hoidea, and P. ohorata. 

FHOUOTA ADIPOSA. See Agarlcna. 

FHOXA EFFUSA. See Helleboru*. 

FHOSMIUX. This genus now embraoes three 
species. To the species and varieties described on 
pp. 105*6, Vol. III., the following should be added : 

P. Hookerl (Hooker’s).* fl. on slender pedicels; sepals orange, 
linear-lanceolate, acute; Detals green, linear-oblong, rounded 
and recurved at apex ; filaments blood-red ; scape inclined. 
July. 1. ensiform, flaccid, recurved, tom at apex. h. 5ft. 
New Zealand. Hardy in favoured situations. (H. M. 6973.) 


Fhormlnm — continued. 

P. tenax nlgro-llmbatum (black-bordered). 1. glaucous- 
green, erect, rather broad, margined blackish-purple ; the points 
split, both sides of each of the divided portions having the 
blackish-purple margin. 

FHORODOOT HUMTJLI. This pest is now regarded 
as identical with that fonnd npon Damsons and other 
Plnms in earlv spring, and again in September, the inter- 
mediary period being passed npon the Hop. See Aphides. 

FHOSFKATIC MANURES. See Phosphates of 

Lime y Vol. III. 

FHOTXB1A. P. japonica (Syn. Mesptlus japonica , 
B. R. 365) is now classed under Eriobotrya, which is 
kept distinct. P. glabra is a synonym of P. serrulata. 

PHKAGMATOBIA FTJLIGIN OS A. See Tiger 

Moths. 

PHRAGMITES (from phragma , a fence, breastwork, 
or screen ; in allnsion to the habit of the species). 
Syn8. Arundo (of Palisot de Beanvois), Czemya. Ori». 
Qraminex. A small genus of tall, perennial Grasses, 
allied to Arundo , widely distributed over temperate and 
tropical regions. Spikeiets three- to seven -flowered, in 
decompound panicles, not jointed on the pedicels ; glumes 
all glabrous. Leaves long. P. communis (Syn. Arundo 
Phragmites) y the Common or Great Reed, is a well-known 
British perennial, growing 5ft. to 6ft. high, with drooping 
panicles of purplish-brown flowers — a useful Bubject for 
the margins of lakes and ponds. There is a most 
beautiful variegated form of this, which should be widely 
known. 

PHST G ANOCXDIA. A synonym of Macfadyena 

(which see). 

PHRYN1UM. To the information given on p. 109, 
Vol. III., the following should be added. Several species 
formerly included hereunder are now referred to the 
genus C&lathea. 

P. oapltatnm (headed). /. iu a sessile spike l*in. to 2in. in 
diameter, subtended by two or three large, ovate bracts ; 
corolla segments purple, linear-oblong. July. 1. oblong, 1ft. to 
lift, long, 6in. to 8in. broad ; petioles longer than the blade, 
that which bears the tpike 2ft. to 3ft. or more in length. 
India, 1807. 

P. Danlelll (Daniel’s). A synonym of Thaumatococeus Danielii. 
P. Grlffithll (Griffith’s), ft. home in a radical spike ; peduncle 
lft. long ; calyx segments white ; corolla segments unequal, the 
upper erect, oblong, the lateral reflexed. 1. 2ft. long, borne on 
petioles 3ft. to 4ft. long. Leafy stem many-leaved. India. 

P. Lnbborsii (Lubbers’). A synonym of Myrosma Lnbbersii. 

P. Parkerl (Parker’s). A synonym of IxchnoHphon Parkeri. 

P. sangulnoam. The correct name is Stromanthe sanguinea. 
P. nnilaterale (unilateral). A synonym of Myrosma madagas* 
cariensis. 

P. varlegatum (variegated). A synonym of Maranta ann i- 
dinacea rariegata. 

PHTGELITJS. According to the “Index Kowcnsis,” 
this genus is monotypic (I\ capensis). 

PHTLLAGATHIS. To the species described on 
p. 110, Vol. III., the following should bo added : 

P. hirsuta (hairy). This differs from the other species in the 
very short, broadly-rounded calyx lobes; in the obovate, 
rounded petals ; and in the ovary being almost entirely 
adherent to the calyx. Borneo, 1894. (I. 11. 1894, t. 3.) 

PHYLLANTHUS. Including Emblica, Reid in, and 
Srepasma. To the species described on pp. 110-11, 
Vol. III., the following should be added : 

P. Chantrleri (Chnntrier’s). This is now regarded as identical 
with P. glaucexcens. 

P. olongatus (lengthened). A synonym of P. angustiftdius. 

P. epiphyllanthna (flowers upon leaves). The coriiH't name 
of P. falcatus. 

P. glanoeaoena (greyish). The same a.-c P. Chant r in i, descrilied 
in Vol. IIL 

P. latlfollns (broad-leaved). A synonym of P. speciosus. 

P. linearis (linear), fl. fascicled, minute; calyx white. 
Branches tardily deciduous, compressed ; branchlets crowded, 
l^in. to 2jin. long, distichous, linear, serrulated from the 
base, striate-veined. Stem lft. to 2ft. high. West Indies. 

P. montanilS (mountain-loving). Jl., males glomerate, with a 
rosy calyx ; females purple, solitary. Branches persistent, 
cylindrical, compressed towards the top ; branchlets 2in. to 
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Phyllantlms— continued. 

3in. long, scattered, spatlmlate, repand, striate-veined. West 
Indies, 1820. A small tree. (B. M. 2652.) 

P. pulcher (pretty). The correct name of /*. pallid\folins. 

P. roseo-pictus (rosy-painted). /. alternate, about lin. long, 
elliptic, obtuse, variegated with crimson and white. Habitat 
not recorded, 1877. Probably a garden form. 

P. turblnatus (turbinate). A synonym of Breynia turbinata. 

FHTLLARTHRON. Six species are now referred 
to this genus. P. Bojeranutn is the correct spelling of 
P. Bojerxana. 

PHYLLERIUM VITIS. Sea Vine Animal Pests. 
PHYLLOBIUS OBLONGUS. See Phyllobius, 

Vol. III. 

PHYLLOC ACTUS. Syn. Eniphyllum (of Haworth). 
To the species and varieties described on pp. 11*2-3, 
Vol. III., the following should be added. Many Phyllo- 
cacti are amongst the showiest of window plants, and 
should be freely employed. 

P. grandis (large) * ft. creamy-white, 1ft. long including the 
tube, resembling those- of the night-flowering Cereus, and 
opening after sunset, deliciously almoml-scented. Summer and 
autumn. Branches broad, notched. Honduras. A tine, free- 
flowering species. 

P. Guedoncyl (CJuedeney’s). A garden synonym of Phpllocactus 
Quedeneyi. 

P. Russclliana (Russell’s). A synonym of Epiphyltum 
RuaneUianum. 

Hybrids and Varieties. Of late years a revival in 
favour of these plants has set in, and some beautiful 
varieties have been produced by the florist. The best of 
these aro described below : 



Fin. 630. PiiYi.i.0 cactus J. T. Peacock Improved. 

Agatha, rose-pink, shaded salmon; Albus Sipkkihs, white, 
with greenish -white petals; AurantiaCUS SUPERM'S, brick-red; 
Brilliant, bright scarlet ; Cooperi (Syn. < 'a enato-( i randi- 
florus), creamy- white ; Delicatl s, pink, suffused white, very 
satiny; Elatior, crimson-scarlet, with white filaments; Ena, 
orange-scarlet, tinted apricot ; Epirus, soft pink; Eurasian, 
deep scarlet, margined with purple; Exquisite, rose-pink; 
Isabel Watson, coral-red outside, orange-red within, and 


PhyllocactuE — continued . 

margined viol et -carmine ; Jessica, soft pink; J. T. Peacock 
Improved (Fig. 630), brilliant rose-pink ; Marsus (Fig. 631), 



Fin. 631. Phyllocactus Marsus. 

pretty salmon -rose ; Niobe, deep scarlet, with purple centre; 
Orion, crimson-scarlet ; Plato, bright scarlet; Romeo, light 
red, edged with purple ; Venus, crimson, shaded violet. 

PHYLLOC ALYX. Eugenia Srllui is the correct 
name of P. edulis. 

PHYLLOCLADUS. To the information given on 
pp. 113-4, Vol. III., the following should be added : 

P. alplnus (alpine), \ccording to I)r. Masters and Sir J. D. 
Honker, this is merel> an alpine form of /*. tricbomanoidea ; it 
is a very small and compact bush, found growing at 6000ft. 
elevation, and would doubtless prove hardy here. 

P. asplenifolia (Spleenwort-leaved). A synonym of /*. rham • 
bout a l is. 

P. Billardicri (La Bi Hun Here's). A synonym of P. rhout • 

boidalis. ^ 

P. trichomanoidcs glauca (glaucous), A synonym of 
/*. glaucus. 

PHYLLODOCE. This genus (p. 114, Vol. III.) is 
now included under Bryanthus (which see). 
PHYLLOGENOUS. G rowing upon leaves. 
PHYLLOSTACHYS. To the species described on 
p. 114, Vol. TIT., the following should ho added. For 
fuller information on this and other genera of Bamboos, 
and for cultural details, the reader is referred to Mr. 
A. B. Freeznan-Mitford’s admirable w'ork, “The Bamboo 
Garden,” 1890. See also Bambusa. 

P. aurea (golden). Golden Bamboo. The correct name of 
Bambum aurea. SYN. B. stcrili*. 

P. Boryana (Bory’s). A variety of P. nigra. 

P. Castillonis (Castillo’s).* /. lanceolate, 8in. to 9in. long, 
tessellated, glossy green with bright orange stripes fading 
to creamy-white, glaucous beneath; petioles distinct. Culms 
5ft. or more in height, variegated green and yellow; inter- 
nodes 3in. to 4in. long ; sheaths purple, tinged pinkish. Very 
hardy. 

P. edulis (edible) A synonym of P. mitit. 
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Phyllostachys— ron t i n ned. 

P. f&StUOOa (proud).* 1. bright green above, glaucous Ik*- 
neath, 5in. to 7in. long, Jin. to lin. broad, sharply pointed 
at apex, constricted lin. from the end. A beautiful, tall, 
spreading species. 

P. floxnosa (bending), /f. borne on all the branches, in the 
place of the fallen leaves; spikes ljin. to ljin. long, consisting 
of eight to ten spikelets, disposed in a panicle. /. like those 
of 7*. viridi-<tlaucr*cenM. Culms 6ft. or more in height. 1854. 
This must not be confused with Bambnm Jiexuma (of Munro). 
P. fOlva (fulvous).* This species has the colouring of P. aurea , 
with the graceful habit of P. Henonis atnl 7'. no fra Borya na. 
1898. (G. C. 1898, xxiv., p. 246, f. 68.) 

P. Henonls.* 1. linear-lanceolate, bright green above, 2in. to 
3in. Ion*:, gin. broad, tapering, tessellated, serrated on one side 
especially. Culms 8ft. to 14ft. high, ljin. thick, rough ; inter- 
nodes 4in. to 6in. long ; branches often three to a node, 6in. to 
20in. long. Mr. Freeman-Mitford considers this the loveliest of 
all Bnmljoos. 

P. lieteroojrola (various-noded). Tortoiseshell BhuiImm*. /. 2Ain. 
to 4in. long. Jin. across, bright green almve, glaucous beneath, 
minutely tessellated, serrated mostly on one side, finely 
pointed. Branches borne in twos and threes, one much longer 
than the others ; lower internodes arranged alternately and 
partly suppressed, somewhat resembling the scales of a 
tortoiseshell. 1893. A curious species. 

P. Knmasasa (native name). I. appearing as if clustered, but 
really borne singly, some of them 3in. long and lin. broad, 
ovate, acute, rounded at base, serrated, minutely tessellated. 
Culms green, channelled; internodes liiu to 2in. long, prettily 
zigzagged ; sheaths purple, fringed with hairs ; branches in 
threes and fours, lin. to ljin. long. h. l^ft. to 3ft. ((«. C. 1834, 
i., p. 45.) SYNS. 7*. ntsci folia, P. vi inina lot. 

P. MarliftOOi (Marline's).* 1. variable in size, some 4jin. long, 
lin. broad, lanceolate, serrated, deep green above, glaucous 
beneath ; petioles rather long. Culms shining dark green ; 
lower internodes ljin. to 2in. long, the nodes well defined; 
branches in twos and threes, long and gracefully arching. 
A rather rare species. 

P. Maxell (Mazel’s). A synonym of P. Quilioi. 

P. mitts (glittering).* 1. very beautiful, variable in length 
from lin. to 6in., lanceolate, finely pointed, serrated mostly on 
one edge. Culms deep green, eventually yellow, shining. 20ft. 
to 60ft. high, growing very quickly ; sheaths tessellated, 
brownish, spotted with purple ; developed branches in twos. 
One of the finest of hardy Bamboos. SYN. P. rthtli*. 

P. nigra Boryana (Bory’s).* Culms green at first, rich 
ellow the second season, and blotched with purplish-brown ; 
ud-scales pale yellowish-green. One of the finest of the 
hardy Bamboos. 

P. n. nlgro-pnnotata (black-dotted). Culms in the second* 
season brown, with darker speckles all over. Taller, more 
free-growing, and hardier than the type. Svs. Bambusa 
nigro-punctata (of gardens). 

P. nlgro-pnnotata (black -dotted). A variety of I*, nigra. 

P. aulllol (Admiral Du Ouilio’s). 1. 2in. to 8in. long, rather 
broad, serrated on one or both edges, d^rk green often spotted 
with brown above, glaucous beneath ; petioles rather long. 
Culms 18ft. or more in height, nearly 4in. thick, brilliantly 
polished, dark green ; nodes stained with purple ; sheaths 
pinkish-brown, mottled with purple ; branches in twos. Svns. 
P. Mazeli , Bambusa Quilioi. 

P. niflolfolla (Ruscus-leaved). A synonym of P. Kumasasa. 

P. BUlphnrea (sulphur-coloured).* This handsome, golden- 
stemmed species resembles P. mitis, but it is smaller, with 
more sharply-serrated leaves, and the culms are more 
brilliantly coloured, h. 13ft. or more. Not hardy. Allied to 
P. milts. SYN. Bambwta sulphurea. 

P. Ttmlnalls (twiggy). A synonym of P. Kumasasa. 

P. violesoena (violet). 1. 2in. to 7in. lung, lanceolate, finely 
pointed, dark green above, glaucous beneath. Culms at first 
deep violet, almost black, changing to dingy yellow or brown ; 
sheaths purplish-brown, with a strongly-marked ligule. h. 13ft. 
or more. Not hardy. SYN. Bambusa violescens. 

P. vlrldi-glaucescens (green and glaucous).* 1. lanceolate, 
finely pointed, serrated mostly on one edge, 3in. to 4in. long, 
Jin. broad, bright green above, glaucous beneath. Culms 18ft. 
or more in height. 2in. thick, bright green, then dingy yellow, 
zigzagged ; branches very long in proportion to the intemodes, 
scantily leafy. Rootstock rapidly running. The best of the tall- 
growing ones. 

PHYLLOTRETA. To this genus, dealt with in 
Vol. III., at least one other species must be named as 
being especially troublesome to gardeners. This is P. aira , 
which will attack both flowers and foliage of many well- 
known plants— Stocks, Virginia Stocks, and Trop®olnms. 
The best remedy against them is that suggested nnder 
Turnip Flea, or Turnip Fly. Or quicklime and 
sulphur, in about equal parts, may be dusted over the 
foliage. 


PHYLLOXERA OF THE VINE. According to 

tho “Revue Horticole,’" some practical experiments have 
been eondneted in France with a view to still further 
lessening the chance of attacks by this pest. All Vino 
shoots intended for propagating purposes are immersed 
in water of from 104aeg. to 120deg. Fahr. This is 
sufficient, it is stated, to destroy eggs and insects alike. 

PHYLLOXERA VASTATRXX. See Grape or 
Vine Louse. 

FHYSALIS. To the species described on p. 115, 
Vol. III., the following should be added: 



Fig. 632. Phvsalis Franchlti. 


P. Franoheti (Fnuieliot's).* A., mature calyx coral-red or 
tinged with orange, about 3in. long and 7iu. to 8iu. Ill circum- 
ference. 1. very large and long-petiolate. Stem simple, 
glabrous, h. lift. Japan, 1894. This species closely resembles 
the old P. Alkrkengi (of which it is probably a variety), but 
has larger fruit. A robust grower. See Fig. 632. (G. C. 1894, 
xvi., pp. 434. 441, f. 57 ; Gn. 1896, i., 1059.) 

P. proetrata (prostrate). A synonym of Carol um proctratu*. 

FKYSIANTHUS. iSV(.’ also under Arsnjift. 
PHYSIC HUT. See J atropha. 

FHYSOCARFA. Included nnder Neillia (which 
see). 

PHY SOCHL AIN A. P. prealta is the coriect name 
of P. grandijlora . P. phynatoides is now regarded as a 
species of Scopolia. 

PHY SO POD A. .See Thrips. 

PHY SOSIPHON . To the species described on 
p. 116. Vol. III., the following should be added. Both 
are allied to P. Loddigesii. 

P. guatemalonsis (Guatemalan). A. yellow*, and purple, 
• small, racemose. 1. oblong. Guatemala, 1891. 
p, Lindl oyl (Iindley’s). Jl. green, with red sepals, the whole 
blossom jin. long; scape 4in. long. 1. oblong, obtuse, 3in. 
long. Stem 2iu. long. Mexico, 1895. 
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FHYSOSTEGIA. P. truncata is a synonym of 
Brasorla scutellarioides (which nee). P. virginiana 
nana is a dwarf form with many -flowered, bright pink 
racemes ; it is also known in gardens as P. Regelii. Tnoro 
is also a white form (alba). 

PHTSUSUS. To the species described on p. 117, 
Vol. III., the following shonla be added : 

P. ohlnensla (Chinese), ft. small, numerous on short scapes. 
1. tufted, ovate, green, 4in. long. Stein short. Kwantung, 
China, 1896. 

P. Umbrillarifl (fringed).* fl. white; sepals marked outside by 
a central line of pellucid glands ; lip yellow at the tip, which 
is delicately fringed. 1. ovate, dark green, with silver veins. 
Brazil. 

PHTTEUMA. To the species described on p. 118, 
Vol. III., the following should be added : 

P. Balblsil (Balhis’s). d. white, in an oblong-cylindrical spike 
Jin. to lin. long. Summer. /. sub-entire or sharply toothed; 
radical ones pet iolate, cordate, broadly ovate, acute ; cauline 
ones few, sub-sessile, ovate, acuminate. Stem erect, 4in. to 6in. 
high. Piedmont. 

P. Hallerl (Haller’s). Jl. dark violet, in an ovoid-oblong head 
lin. to ljin. long, with two spreading or reflexed bracts. May. 
/., lower ones long-petiolate, cordate-ovate, acute, doubly 
semi ted ; uimer ones lanceolate, serrate*!, h. 6in. Alps, Ac., 
1322. 

PHYTOLACCA. Including Pircunia. To the species 
described on p. 119, Vol. III., the following should be 
added : 

P. aolnosa (full of kernels), Jl. iin. across; racemes 2in. to 
6in. long, erect, many -flowered. /. elliptic-ovate or lanceolate, 
acuminate, 6in. to loin, long, thinly succulent, narrowed into 
the stout petioles. Stems 5ft. to 5ft. high, stout, herbaceous, 
succulent. Temperate Himalayas, 1844. Some authorities class 
this as a form of P. decandra. 

P. arborea (tree like). A garden name for P. dioica. 

P. decandra albo-variog&ta (white- variegated).* A form 
with variegated leaves. 1887. (R. H. 1887, p. 16, f. 2.) 

P. d. luteola (yellowish). This form differs from the type in 
having the leaves pale yellow, striped and spotted with 
bright green. 1894. 

P. dioica (dioecious).* ft. dioecious, spreading or spreoding- 
reflexed ; raceme 2in. to 3in. long, shortly pedunculate. 1. like 
those of the Black Poplar ( Populus nigra), 3in. to 7in. long, 
acuminate, recurved-mucronulate. Trunk 20ft. to 30ft. high. 
South America. SYNS. P. artorea (of gardens), Pircunia 
dioica. 

PHYTOMYZA ILZCIS. See Holly-Leaf Fly. 

PHYTOPHTHOHA. Spraying with Bordeaux Mixture 
has proved of great benefit in keeping in check that scourge 
of the Potato cultivator, Phytopnthora in fe dang. If two 
sprayings were employed in conjunction with Jensen’s 
system of moulding, and the other precautions dealt with 
in Vol. III. were taken, the complaints as to the ravages of 
tho disease would l>e fewer. With the farmer or the 
cultivator on a large scale there should bo no difficulty, 
as a suitable spraying- machine should form part of his 
agricultural appliances. With the labourer, allotment 
holder, and small gardener, the case is different, as the 
cost of a sprayer wonld have to be seriously considered. 
Even this, however, need not deter the practical man 
from applying the fungicide : on the Continent such 
people get over tho spraying difficulty with a very 
primitive appliance — namely, a bundle of heather, which 
is dipped in the solution, to be afterwards distributed by 
a mere jerk of the hand. Allotment holders could also 
combino to obtain a sprayer, which wonld soon 'earn its 
cost by the improvement alike in the crop-yield and tho 
appearance of the tubers when lifted. 

PHYTOPHTHOHA OMNIVOKA. See Faffns. 

PHYTOPTUS AVELLANJE. 8ee Hasel-Bud 
Kite. 

PHYTOPTUS FYRX (Pear-Leaf Blister Mite). See 
Pear— Insects, Vol. III. 

PHYTOPTUS BIBIS. See Currant-Bud Kite. 

P I ARA N THUS. P. puling is now referred to 
Roucerosia as B. mammillarig. P. piliferug is a synonym 
of Trichocaulan piliferum. 

PICEA. To the species and varieties described on 
pp. 121-3, Vol. III., the following should be added : 

P. alba* Of this species there are many varieties, including 
aendea (bluish-leaved), echinvformie (dwarf and bushy), 
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faxtigiata (pyramidal), intermedia (small-coned, short-leaved, 
glaucous-farinose), pendula (drooping), and r ariegata (variegated 
with yellowish-white). 


P. alpsstxis (rock-loving). This resembles P. ezcelea, but has 
the young shoots velvety, with stiffer, shorter, thicker leaves, 
about £m. to Jin. long, and more distinctly four-angled. 
Swiss Alps. 

P. Brewerlana (Brewer's). 1. five to twelve lines long, one- 
half to one line broad, rounded or slightly keeled above, 
stomatose beneath ou each side the prominent midrib, obtuse. 
coneg slender, 3in. long, with thin, entire scales. Bronchlets 
long, droopinir, whip-like, puberulous. h. 80ft. to 90ft. North 
California, 1886. This tree somewhat resembles P. exceUa. 
(G. C. 1886, pp. 497-8, f. 93.) 

P. ojernloa (blue). A form of P. alba. 

P* oallforaloa (Californian). A synonym of Tntga Pattoniana. 


P* oonoolor (one-coloured). A synonym of Abieg concolor. 

P* Engelmanni (of gardens). A synonym of P. pungens. 

P. erlooides (Heath-likeX l. short, pale green. A distinct 
and pretty Fir, the origin of which is unknown ; it is of 
pyramidal outline, and forms a densely-branched, small tree, 
with slender branches. 


P. exoelia. White DeaL The following additional varieties 
may be noted ; 

P. e. capita ta (headed). A singular variety of the Spruce. 
“The bulk of the plant forms a globular mass, from which 
project, like pins from a pin-cushion, relatively long branches, 
each bearing a head-like mass of leaves at the top.” 1889. 
(R. G. 1889, p. 333, f. 103.) 

P. e. olndnnata (curly-head edX l. of a rich green. Branches 
horizontal ; branchlets drooping. A vigorous form. 

P. C. oompacta (compact).* Very attractive, compact, and 
distinct. 

P. 6. diffusa (diffuse). A dwarf-growing form, well adapted for 
rockeries. 

P. 6. dnmosa (bushy). A neat, much-branched, pyramidal, 
low tree, rather slow in growth. 

P. e. mntabllls (changeable).* A handsome variety, dis- 
tinguished from the type by the bright lemon-yellow tint 
assumed by the young growths in spring. 1887. 

P. e. relloxa (reflexedX A garden variety with pendulous 
branches. 1890. (R. G. 1890, p. 259, f. 73.) 

P. 6. Vtmlnalla (twiggy). 1. short. Branches very long, 
slender, flexuous, reflexed, pendent. 1889. (R. G. 1889, f. 26.) 

P. e. vlrgata (twiggy). This is identical with the form 
monstrosa. 


P. jeioeuil is synonymous with P. ajanemn s. 

P. Mensiesli. The correct name is P. sitchendg. 

P. Mcrlnda is the correct name of P. Smithiana. 

P. nigra Donmetti (Doumett’s). 1. glaucescent, violaceous, 
slender, small. Branches small, numerous. A compact, conical 
variety. 

P. n. ffefttlglata (pyramidalX l. very short. Habit pyramidal. 

P. n. rnbra (red). Red Spruce. This is merely a dwarf form. 
America, 175o. SYN. P. rubra. 

P. obovata Sobrenklana (Schrenk’s). The correct name of 
P. Schrenkiana. 


P. oriental In a urea (golden).* In this fine variety the leaves 
close to the main stems are of a deep bronzv-green, while 
those elsewhere are of a bright golden hue. 1893. 

P. o. nana (dwarf). A garden variety of pyramidal habit, 
depressed and enlarged at the base. 189L 

P. O. pygnuea (pigmy). 1. whitish or variegated, stiff, acute. 

P. Parryana (Parry's). A synonym of P. pungent. 

P. poilta (neat). The correct name of Abieg polita. 


P. pungena. Rocky Mountain Blue Spruce. “ White, glabrous 
branchlets, stouter [than those of P. Engelmanni ], in old 
specimens somewhat flattened, spiny-pointed leaves, blue in 
young trees and in the young growth of old trees; the cones 
are much longer and paler [than in Engelmanni], the bark 
thick, crooked, and greyish; leaves of seedlings somewhat 
denticulate" (Engelmann). A tall tree. (G. C. 1883, p. 725, 
f. 130 ; Nov. 7, 1891, pp. 547, 549.) Syns. P. Engelmanni (of 
gardens), P. Parryana. 


P.^g. argentea (silvery). 


1. of a bright, silvery-glaucous hue. 


P. p. glauca (glaucous).* A strikingly beautiful, glaucous 
form. See Fig. 633, for which we are indebted to Messrs. Veitch 
and Sons, pendula is a drooping form of this. 

P. rnbem (red), cones ovate-oblong, early deciduous, lin. to 
2^in. long, borne on short, incurved stalks; scales rounded. 
1. very slender, dark yellow-green, tetragonal, standing out from 
all sides of the branch, $in. to gin. long, very lustrous at 
maturity. Branchlets pubescent. Bark reddish-brown. A 70ft. 
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Picea — continued. 

to 110ft. North America, 1755. Syns. Abies rubra, P. rubra, 
Pinus rubra . 

P. sltohensls (Sitcha). The correct name of P. Mcnzicsii. 

P. Smithian a. P. Morinda is the correct name (G. C. Sept. 26, 
1885, p. 393, f. 85). 

P. vulgaris (common). A synonym of P. excdsa. 


Ficotee — continued. 

Ganymede, Grace Darling, Isabel Lakin, Lena, Martial, 
Mary D. Anstiss, Minos, Miss Maguire, Mrs. Lovat, 
Norman Carr, Souvenir de Headland, Zeno. 

Light and Heavy Bose- and Scarlet-edged. Amy, Clio, 
Cordelia, Daisy Ethel, Duchess op York, Liddington’s 
Favourite, Little Phil, Mrs. Foster, Mrs. Rudd, Mrs. 
Sharp, Nellie, Rosie Sydenham. 



Fig. 633. Picea pungens glauca. 


FICOTEE. The following additional varieties are 
among the best of recent years : 

Light and Heavy Purple-edged. Amelia, Ann Lord, 
Athene, Baroness Birdett Coutts, Calypso, Clara 
Penson, Fanny Teit, Her Majesty, Lavinia, Mrs. Fred 
Sander, Mrs. Kingston, Nympii, Polly Brazil, Portia, 

SUMMERlilLL, SYLVIA. 

Light and Heavy Red-edged. Acme, Brunette, Char- 
lotte Bronte, Dr. Horner, Emily, Etna, Euripedks, 

Vol. v. 


Yellow Ground. Empress Eugenie, IIaidee, Hygeia, Ladas, 
Lady Cecil Scott Montague, May Queen, Miss Alice 
Mills, Mr. Nigel, Mrs. Douglas, Mrs. Dranfield, Mrs. 
Robert Sydenham, Mrs. Whitbourn, Stanley Wrightson, 
The Gift, Venus, Virgo, Wanderer. 

FICRXDIT7M (from Picris, and eidos, resemblance ; in 
allusion to its affinity with Picris). Syn. Reichardia (of 
Roth, 1787). Ord. Compositse. Ten species have been 
referred to this genus, but not more than five or six are 

4 U 
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Fieridlum— contihued. 

distinct as snob : they are hardy, glabrous, annual or 
perennial herbs t natives of South Europe, North Africa, 
and Western Asia. Flower-heads yellow, long-pedunculate, 
homogamous ; involucre c&mpanulate, the bracts in several 
series ; florets lignlate, five-toothed at apex. Leaves 
radical or alternate, toothed or pinnatifid. P. tingitanum , 
probably the only species in cultivation, is a perennial. 
It thrives in any fairly good garden soil, and may be 
increased by divisions. 

P. tingitanum (Tangier). Jl. -heads on squamose peduncles ; 
outer involucral bracts squarrose. July. 1. all runcinate- 
innatifld, semi-amplexicaul, denticulate. Stems branched. 
. l^ft. Tangier, Ac., 1882. Syn. Scorzotiera orientalis. 

PICTETIA. P. souamata is now removed to 
Ormocarpnm, under the name of 0. sennoide #, with 
which O. coronilloides is synonymous. 

PIERARDIA. A synonym of Baccanrea (which 
see). 

PIERIS. To the species described on pp. 124-5, 
Vol. III., the following varieties should be added. 
P. mariana , P. nitida , and P. ovalifolia are poisonous to 
animals. 

P. denaiflora (dense-flowered). A form of P. ovalifolia. 

P. Japonloa is a variety of P. ovalifolia 

P. J. Olegantisslma (most elegant).* This garden variety only 
differs from the typical japonica in having the leaves prettily 
margined with white. SYN. Andromeda jajxmica variegata. 

PIERIS NAP I. See Cabbage Caterpillars. 

PIGAFETTA. This genus is named in honour of 
Ant. Pigafetta, an Italian, who accompanied Magellan 
in his voyage round the world (1519-22), and wrote an 
account of it. 

PIGEON'S GRASS. See Verbena officinalis. 

PILE A. To the species described on p. 125, Vol. III., 
the following should be added : 

P. Sprueeana (Spruce’s! Jl. greenish -white, disposed in 
crowded, axillary racemes. 1. dark bronzy-green, ovate, rugose. 
Peru and Venezuela, 1895. A dwarf species. 

PILOCARPUS. P. Jaborandi (B. M. 7433) is the 
correct name of the plant described on p. 126, Vol. III., 
as P. ponnittifolius (B. M. PI., t. 43, f. 6-11). 

PILOCEREUS. To the species described on p. 127, 
Vol. III., the following should be added : 

P. Colslanns (Celsius’). Stem (in garden specimens) columnar, 
simple, pale glaucous-green, woolly towards the apex ; ribs ten 
to seventeen, obtuse ; radial prickles usually nine, rigid, 
subulate, straight or slightly curved, pale yellow ; central ones 
two to four. Andes. Svxs. /*. foctolatus , P. WiUiamiii. There 
are several forms of this species. 

P. Forster 11 (Forster’s). A synonym of P. Houlletianum. 

P. foveolatUS (Hinall-pitted). A synonym of P. Celsianus. 

P. Hoppenstedti (Hoppenstodt’s). Stems columnar, eight- to 
twenty-angled, the angles rounded, with deep, acute grooves 
bet ween them ; pulvini closely-set, white, tomeutose ; outer 
spines about twenty, unequal, the lower ones longest, greyish- 
white ; central ones six to eight, brownish, the lower ones 
2iin. long. Mexico, 1888. Stove. A curious species. 

P. senilis. Young plants of this species, such as the very 
fine specimen shown in Fig. 654, are more conspicuously white- 
hairy than old ones. 

P. Williamsii (Williams’). A synonym of P. CeUianus. 

The following have been introduced, but are verv rare In 
cultivation : P. cJtn/tnmallus, P. Columna-Trajani . P. MarschaU- 
eckianus , and P. tilophoru*. 

FILOGYNE. A synonym of Melothrla (which 
see). 

FIM PINELLA includes Tragium. 

YINCHING. The stopping, or Pinching, of the 
growing shoots of plants and fruit trees is a very important 
operation in determining the shape of a plant, as well as in 
the production of fruit on fruit-bearing trees, especially 
those grown under glass. Some plants would grow very 
tall and ugly unless the points of the shoots were 
removed while young, thus causing what would have other- 
wise been dormant buds to start into growth, and the 
plant to assume a much dwarfer and bnshier habit. Again, 
it frequently occurs that a shoot will commence making 
stron r growth, and the remaining ones on the plant 
scarcely move ; but by timely Pinching Q f the gross shoot, 


Pinching 1 — continued. 

tbe energy is in a great measure distributed over the 
weaker shoots, and the plant retains its form. 

With fruit trees under glass, careful Pinching is a 
necessity ; and to conserve energy, the Pinching should 
as far as possible be done by the finger and thumb while 
the young wood is soft. For instance, the stopping 
of Vine laterals and the sub-laterals is always best 
done as soon as they are large enongh for the 
finger and thumb to pinch. Fig-trees are more fruitful 
and the produce is finer if the points of the young 
shoots are pinched out when four or five leaves are 
formed. Peaches, Nectarines, Plnms, Cherries, Apples, 
and Pears grown in pots under glasB must be judiciously 
“pinched”, to make them bear good crops of fruit. 
The usual practice is to remove the points of the 
shoots when they have made Beven or eight leaves. Wall 
and other trained trees, both under glass and outside, need 
careful attention in this respect to secure the finest results. 
Under glass this attention is usually given ; but outside 
trees are permitted to make a great quantity of growth 
that is cut away with the prnning-knife, and much of the 
energy of the tree is wasted. This would be avoided 
if a proper regulation of the growth by Pinching were 
adopted, as in the case of trees grown under glass. 



FlO. 634. PlLOCF.REUS SENILIS. 


FIN-EYED. Having the style more conspicuous 
than the stamens. Auricula-growers regard pm-eyed 
specimens as worthless — snch, for instance, as have the 
stigmatic part protruding from the eye, with the anthers 
placed lower down. 

FIN PILLAR. See Opnntia curassavica. 

FIN AN G A. To the species described on p. 130, 

Vol. III., the following should bo added : 

P. deoora (comely). 1. pinnate, green, tinged brown ; pin me 
sessile, broadly lanceolate, long-acuminate, sometimes bifid 
and rounded at the apex ; sheaths marked brown. Caudex 
tall. Borneo, 1886. Unarmed. (I. H. 1886, 114.) 

P. Dioksonil (I)ickson's). /!., spadix branches stout, densely 
clothed with imbricating flowers; spatlic simple. L 'pinnate, 
4ft. long, forked ; leaflets numerous, stsssile, 1ft. to 2rt. long, 
broadly linear, prannorse, the upper ones confluent. Trunk 
16ft. to 18ft. high, 2in. thick. Western Ghats. 
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PinaUga — continued. 

P. dlstloha (two-rowed). JL, spadix 2in. to 3in. long, simple. 
1. 1ft. to l|ft. long, cuneately obovate, simple and deeply 
forked, or with a few broad lateral, acuminate leaflets inserted 
by a broad base. Stems 2ft. to 6ft. high, usually tufted. 
Penang, Ac. Syn. Ptychosperma disticha. 

P. graeills (slender). X-, spadix white or scarlet, simple, 
reflexed; spathe solitary, bifid. 1. 3ft. to 4ft. long, sparingly 
pinnate ; leaflets inserted by a very broad base, 1ft. long or 
more ; petiole and sheaths scurfy. Steins 6ft. to 20ft. long, 
jin. to Ain. thick, slender, usually gregarious. Sikkim, Ac. 

P. loplda (pretty). 1., when first developed, brownish-crimson, 
gradually changing to deep, lustrous green, with faint darker 
mottling ; segments unequal, prominently veined above ; 
petioles short, rufescent. East Indies, 1888. This Palm is only 
known in a young state in gardens. 

P. par Adorn (paradoxical), fi., spadix short, decurved ; 
peduncle short. 1. 1ft. long, entire and oblong, or having 
three to six pairs of sigmoidly linear-lanceolate, acuminate 
leaflets 4in. to 5in. long, with a broad base. Stem 3ft. to 
6ft. long, jin. in diameter. Malacca, Ac. 

P. Sanderiana (Sander’s). 1. two-lobed, spreading, glossy, 
mottled green ; petioles mottled or freckled with brownish 
pubescence, destitute of spines. Indian Archipelago, 1885. 

P. apectebilin (remarkable). 1. dark green, with paler 
mottlings, silvery beneath, pinnate: young ones two-lobed. 
East Indies, 1886. ' 

PINASTER. See Pinna Pinaster. 

PINCENECTITIA TTTBERCULATA. A svyonym 

of Beaucarnea recurvata, the correct name of which 
is Nolina recurvata. 

PINE BLIGHT or PINE NEEDLE CAST 

( Lophodermium pinastri). A condition due to fungus 
attack, and peculiar to many species of Pmus, the 
Weyuonth Pine being one of those exempt. The chief 
symptom is indicated by the second of the names above 
adopted. Old trees and seedlings are alike attacked, and 
the latter rarely recover in bad cases. Pines affected by 
the fnngns show brown blotches upon tho leaves, while 
the other portion assumes a purplish tinge. Hartig 
suggests, as a precautionary measure, the isolation of 
imrsery-beds from older trees. Once the tissues are 
attacked there is little hope of reoovery. See also Pinna 
-Pnngi, Vol. III., p. 138. 

PINK. Pinks and Carnations are affected by a Rust 
known as Pnccinia Arenari® (see Vol. III.). The 
disease is best combated by means of a weak solution of 
Bordeaux Mixture directly the spotted appearance is noted 
on tho leaves. 

Varieties. These have received many additions during 
the last ten years or so, and some of the more noteworthy 
in their respective sections are here given : 

Border and Forcing Pinks. Albino, Alice Lee, Ascot, 
Bertha, Buen Retiro, Capo di Monti, Dresden, Ernest 
Ladiiams, Eurydice, Her Majesty, Homer, Mrs. Lakin, 
Mrs. Sinkins, Mrs. Welsh, Paddington, Pheasant's Eye, 
Snowflake, Zurich. 

Show or Laoed Pinks. Bertha, Bertram, Borard, Chan- 
tilly, Clara, Device, Emerald, Empress of India, 
Excellent, George Brown, George White, Harry 
Hooper, Lady (’raven, Minerva, Miss Pomeroy, Mrs. 
Darke, Mks. Waite, Old Chelsea, Reliance, Royal 
Worcester, Sara, The Rector. 

PINUS. To the species and varieties described on 
pp. 141-6, Vol. IIL, the following should be added. In 
in the enumeration will be found a few species not yet 
introduced to this country, but which doubtless will be 
in the near future, and others which will only grow in 
certain localities. 

P. atochaalca (Abchasian). A synonym of P. halepensis. 

P. Abies (Abies). A synonym of Abies pectinata. 

P. albioanlls (white-stemmed). 1. entire, 2in. to 3in. long, 
stout, rigid, curved, keeled on the inner face, rounded on 
the outer, cones 2jin. long, ovate, rounded at base, very 
resinous ; scales transversely keeled. Branches stout, hori- 
zontal, much twisted, A. 30ft. to 60ft. Mexico and California 
(at 8000ft. to 14,000ft.). This' Alpine Tree is, it is much to be 
regretted, not adapted for culture in this country. 

P. Alooqnlana (Alcock’s). A synonym of Picea Alcockiana. 

P. apuloenals (Apulco). 1. in flves, slender, 6in. long, slightly 
curved, deep glaucous-green ; sheaths long and silky, cones 
4in. long, conical-ovate, glossy, whorled, very resinous ; scales 
rugged, pyramidal, sometimes beaked. Branches short, few, 
irregular, glaucous-violet on the younger parts, h. 45ft. 
to 60ft. Apulco, Mexico (on mountains), 1839. 


Pinue — continued. 

P. aristata fawned). By very many botanists this is now 
regarded as inseparable from P. Batyouriana. 

P. attenuate (attenuated). A synonym of P. tubercutata. 
described in Vol. IIL A species which cannot be recommended 
for culture here. 


P. australis. The correct name is P. palustris. 

P. austriaea is a variety of P. Laricio. There is a garden 
form foliis-aureis , having leaves marked with yellow. 1887. 

P. Ayaeahuite (native name). The correct name of P. Buona - 
partea. SYNS. P. Dom Pedri , P. Loudoniana , P . Veitchii. 

P. Banksiana (Banks'). Gray or Northern Scrub Pine. 1. in 
twos, lin. long, elliptic, divergent, flat, very dark green, cones 
twin or rarely solitary, sessile, conical, oblong, usually curved, 
Uin. to 2in. long, smooth ; scales pointless. A. 5ft. to 20ft. 
United States, 1765 and 1878. A straggling shrub or tall tree. 
SYNS. P . dioaricata, P. Uudsonia , P. rupestris. 

P. Brutla (Brutia). A form of P. pyrenaica. 

P. Buonaparte a. The correct name is P. Ayaeahuite. 

P. oanariensls (Canary Islands). 1. in threes, triquetrous, 
serrulated, acute, 6in. to 8in. long; sheaths -Jin. long, conex 
oblong-cylindrical, 5iin. long, straight, sessile, hard and 
glossy : scales lin. broad, bluntly pointed. Branches regular : 
branchlets Blender, drooping. A. 60ft. to 70ft Mountains of 
Teneriffe, 1888. Rather tender. (G. C. June 9, 1888, p. 723.) 

P. oaramanioa (Karamana). A synonym of P. Laricio 
karamana. 


P. oembroides (P. CfcmAra-like). 1. in threes or rarely in 
twos, 2in. to 2£in. long, sometimes incurved, bright glaucous- 
green, very dense, acute ; sheaths very short, soon falling. 
cones ljin. wide, lin. long, sessile; scales in three rows only ; 
seeds large, edible. Branches regularly whorled. smooth, 
ash-grey, norizontal. h. 15ft. to 20ft. Mexico, 1830. Un- 
suited for culture in this country except in a few favoured 
sites in the West. (J. H. S. i., p. 236.) Syns. P. Llavcana, 
P. osteosperma. 

P. oembroides (of Gordon). A synonym of P. edulis. 

P. Clausa (inclosed). 1. longer and finer, cones nearly sessile, 
spreading or reflexed, mostly persistent for years. A. 10ft. to 
40ft. Otherwise like P. inops , of which it was formerly 
classed as a variety. Southern United States, 1892. (G. & V. 

April 6, 1892, f. 24.) 

P. oubensls (Cuban). 1. temate or the upper ones twin, 9in. 
to lOin. long, very narrow, rigid, compressed-triquetrous, 
mucronate ; sheaths rather short, persistent, cones solitary or 
twin, ovate or ovate-conical ; scales somewhat rbouilnrid, with 
a prominent, transverse keel. Southern United States and 

P. Devonian* (Duke of Devonshire’s). A synonym of P. Monte- 
rumen. 


P. divaricate (divaricate). A synonym of P. Banksiana. 

P. Dom Podrl is synonymous with P. Ayaeahuite. 

P. Kdgariana (Edgar’s). A synonym of P. muricata. 

P. excels* zebrlna (zebra-striped). A remarkable variety, 
having the leaves curiously rayed with white. (R. H. 1889, 
f. 10V) 

P. excels* (of Hooker). A synonym of P. Peukc. 

P. glabra (smooth). 1. in twos, slender, scattered, 3in. to 4in. 
long, cones generally solitary, somewhat cylindrical, about 2in. 
long. Branches ana branchlets smooth, whitish. A. 40ft. to 
60ft. Southern United States. 


P. Gordonlana (Gordon’s). A synonym of P. Montezuma. 

P. Grenville® is a form of P. Montezuma. 

P. HartwegU (Hartweg’s). 1. in fives or sometimes fours, very 
dense, curved, dark green, 6in. long ; sheaths long on the 
young leaves. cones 4in. to 5in. long, nearly 2in. bvoad, 
clustered, pendulous, oblong, tapering, deep purple at first, 
dark brown when adult ; scales rather thin, four-sided. 
Branches few, robust, irregular. A. 40ft. to 50ft. Mexico (at 
9000ft.), 1839. Fairly hardy. Closely allied to P. oocarpa. 
Syn. P. rudis (of Endlicher). 

P. Hudaonia (Hudson’s). A synonym of P. Banksiana. 

P. Inops (poor), Jersey or Scrub Pine. 1. liin. to 3in. long, 
scattered, short, rigid, flat on the inner face ; sheaths short. 
cones solitary, oblong-conical, sometimes curved, 2in. to 3in. 
Iona, light brown ; scales tipped with a straight or recurved, 
awl-shaped prickle. Branches spreading or drooping ; young 
shoots with a purplish-glaucous bloom. A. 15ft. to. 40ft. North 
America, 1739. A straggling tree, not thriving well or for any 
length of time here. 

P. L olausa (inclosed). See P. olausa. 

P. Jeffreyl is now regarded as a species, and not as a variety 
of P. ponderosa. 

P. karamana (Karamana). A form of P . Laricio. 

P. Kkasya (Khasia). 1. in threes, very slender, green, serru- 
lated, 5in. to 9in. long, semi-terete, grooved above; sheaths 
Ain. to jin. long, persistent, cones long-pedunculate, ovoid, 
2in. to 3in. long, recurved when young ; tips of the scales 
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Pinna — continued. 

thickened, flat or convex, transversely keeled, A. sometimes 
200ft. (in Birma). Khasia, Ac. (up to 7000ft.). Tender. 

P. koraienais vaziegata (variegated). In this garden form 
the young leaves are whitish-yellow in colour. The plant is 
said to be a vigorous grower. 1887. 

P. Laricio. Dr. Masters groups the various forms of this 
species as follow: (1) nigricans, leaves thicker, stiffer, and 
brownish -green ( e.g ., austriaca and Heldreichii ); (2) Pallatdana, 
leaves stiff as in nigricans, but cones larger, and the surface of 
the scales cracked ; and f3) tenuifolia, leaves narrow and thin 
{e.g., monspeliensis, pyrenaica, and Salzmanni). 

P. latlfolla (broad-leaved). 1. l£in. to 2in. long, very slender, 
serrulated. cones ovate, sub-cylindrical, 3in. or more in length, 
peduncled (produced above the uppermost leaves of the season); 
scales chestnut-brown, shining. Mexico. Syn. P. latisquama 
(G. C. Dec. 2, 1882, p. 713, f. 125). 

P. latlfolla (of Sargent). A synonym of P. ponderosa scopulorum. 

P. latlsqnama (broad-scaled). A synonym of P. latifolia. 

P. lelophylla (smooth-leaved). L in fives, slender, glaucous- 
green, 4in. to 5in. long, partly three-sided, sharp-pointed, 
drooping, closely set ; sheaths short, shrivelled, cones 2.jin. 
long, ovate, acute, flattened or depressed at base, pendulous ; 
scales Ain. across, with a sharp point in the middle, dark. 
Branches slender, pendulous at the tips, A . 60ft. to 100ft. 
Mexico (up to 7000ft.). Bather tender. 

P. Uaveana (Llave’s). A synonym of P. cembroides. 

P. lophosperma (crest-scedcd). A synonym of P. Torreyana. 

P. London! ana is synonymous with P. Ayacahuite. 

P. macrophylla (large-leaved). A variety of P. Montezuma:. 

P. maritlma (sea-loving). A synonym of P. halepensis. 

P. M aaaonlana (of S$. Z. F. J.). The correct name is 
P. Thunbergii. 

P. microcarpa (small-fruited). A synonym of Larix pendula. 

P. mitls (mild, pliant). Short-leaved Pine ; Yellow Pine. 
1. in twos or threes, crowded, very slender, concave on the 
inner face, dark green, 3in. to 5in. long ; sheaths long. 
cones light brown, about Uin. long, mostly solitary, oval or 
conical-oblong, opening at maturity ; scales tipped with a 
weak prickle. A. 50ft. to 60ft. North America, 1739. Ill 
adapted for culture in Great Britain. 

P. monspeliensis (Montpellier). A form of P. Laricio. 

P. montana (mountain-loving). The correct name of 
P. Mughus. 

P. Montezumw (G. G. Oct. 25, 1890, f. 90-94). Several Pines 
formerly regarded as species (P. Devoniana, P. GrcnriUea :, 
P. macrophylla, P. Busselliana) are referred hereunder as 
varieties, by Dr. Masters, who groups them as follow : (1) 
Lindleyana, leaves smaller and cones shorter ; (2) macrophylla, 
leaves long (SYN. P. Grenvillece, J. H. S. ii., 27). 

P. Mnglms. The correct name is P. montana. 

P. Nnttallli (Nuttall’s). A synonym of Larix occidentals. 

P. oooidentalis (Western). West India Pine. 1. in fives, 
bright green, 5in. to 6in. long, acuminate, slender but stiff, 
rather distant, with lanceolate scales at base Ain. long ; 
sheaths over £in. long, persistent, cones 3jin. long, somewhat 
pendulous, conical, rather long-stalked, covered with sharp- 
pointed scales. A. 20ft. to. 30ft. St. Domingo and Cuba, 1820. 
Very rare in this country, and of doubtful hardiness. 

P. oocarpa (egg-fruited). 1. in fives, slender, acuminate, rather 
pendulous, 8in. to lOin. long, bright green, thickly set ; sheaths 
long, persistent, cones solitary, ovate, tapering, 3Ain. long, 
pale yellow, hard, shining, rather long-stalked ; scales with 
elevated bands from centre to corners. A. 40ft. to 50ft. 
Temperate parts of Mexico, 1840. Tender. 

P. OSteosperma (bony-seeded). A synonym of P. cembroides. 

P. palustris (marsh-loving). American Pitch Pine. The 
correct name of P. australis. 

P. p. exoolaa (tall). 1. shorter, slenderer, and more erect. 
Plant hardier and more branched. Origin unknown. 

P. patula (rather spreading).* 1. in threes, fours, or fives, 7in. 
to 9in. long, slender, soft, spreading, deeply channelled above, 
convex beneath ; sheaths lAm. long, cones in clusters of three 
to five, ovate-oblong, 4in. long, obtusely pointed, pale blown, 
smooth, polished ; scales having a small prickle in the centre 
when young. Branches numerous, but irregular. A. 60ft. 
to 80ft. Colder regions of Mexico (up to 9000ft.), 1885. (G. C. 
Jan. 24, 1885, f. 19, 20, 22.) An ornamental species. 

P. p. macro© arpa (large-fruited), cones 6in. to 7in. long, 
2in. broad. A. lOOft. or more. 1891. (G. C. 1891, ix.. 

p. 435, f. 92.) 

P. p. Btricta (erect). 1. shorter and stiffer than in the type, 
spreading, cones half as large. A slenderer tree. 

P. pendula (drooping). A synonym of Larix jnnulula. 

P. pentaphylla (five-leaved). This species has been intro- 
duced, but it is doubtful whether any specimens have survived. 


Pinna — continued . 

P. persioa (Persian). 1. in twos, 2in. to 5in. long, deep green, 
twisted, tufted at the tips of tbe branches, channelled inside, 
convex outside, finely serrated, cones clustered, 5in. long, 
ovate, tapering, groyish-brown, hard, smooth. Branches 
regular, snort, slender, mostly pointing upwards. South of 
Persia. A large tree. 

P. Peuke (Greek for Pine Tree). L in fives, 3£in. to 4in. long, 
three-edged, bright green, with slight glaucous bands, very 
narrow, stiff, acuminate, cones yellowish-brown, cylindrical, 
slightly tapering, obtuse at both ends, 3in. to 4in. long, with 
seven or eight rows of scales. Branches spreading, thickly 
furnished with laterals. A. 30ft to 40ft. Mountains of 
Macedonia and Bourne) ia, Ac.. 1864 (up to 6000ft.). Syn. 
P. excelsa, of Hooker (J. L. S. xxil., p. 206). Of slow growth, but 
of robust constitution. 

P. Pinaster major (larger). 1. stout, channelled, 8in. to 
lOin. long, dark green, cones solitary, 8in. to lQin. long. A 
very large tree, with strong, spreading branches. 

P. P. minor (smaller). Cortean Pine. 1. smaller than in the 
type, cones smaller, sometimes produced in large clusters of 
more than 100. 

P. P. prolifera (proliferous), cones small, disposed in dense 
fascicles. 

P. Piiibeana (Pince’s).* 1. in threes or twos, 3in. to 4in. long, 
very slender, three-edged, straight ; sheaths soon failing. 
cones 3in. to 3£in. Jong, conical, obtuse, glossy browm, on 
rather stout stalks. Branches long, slenaer, flexible, pendu- 
lous ; branchlets slender, long, drooping. A. 60ft. Mexico (up 
to 9000ft.). A very handsome, weeping tree. 

P. Pithynsa (Pithyusa). A synonym of P. halepensis. 

P. ponderosa. The variety scopulorum (P. latifolia, of Sargent), 
besides being a smaller tree, has shorter leaves and smaller 
cones. Rocky Mountains, 1888. 

P. pseudo-StrobllS (false Strobus). 1. in fives, 8in. to lOin. 
long, very slender, glaucous, rather pendulous ; sheaths lin. 
long, composed of jagged scales, cones whorlea, 5in. to 6in. 
long, conical, slightly curved ; scales rhomboid, with a sharp 
point in the centre. Branches diverging from the main trunk 
at right angles (as in P. Stroljus), with numerous slender 
branchlets. A. 90ft. to 100ft. Mexico (up to 10,000ft.). Tender. 

P. pseudo-Tceda (false Tceda). 1. 4in. to bin. long, slender, 
rigid ; sheaths fringed, Ain. long, cones solitary, ovate, 2in. 
long ; scales depressed, with an awn one line long. Only known 
as a garden plant. 

P. radlata. ^This is the correct name of the plant described 
as P. insigms. 

P. resinosa (resinous). Red Pine. 1. in twos, 5in. to 6in. long, 
dark green, slender, straight, yellowish-green, thickly set on 
the shoots ; sheaths nearly lin. long, white with age. cones 
terminal, ovate-conical, smooth, about 2in. long; scales slightly 
thickened, pointless. Branches whorled, reddish-brown. A. 70ft. 
to 80ft. United States, 1756. The wood is compact and durable, 
but not very resinous. Syn. P. rubra. Unsuited generally for 
culture in this country. 

P. riglda serotina (late-fruiting). A variety with longer 
leaves and more elongated cones, often remaining closed for 
years. 

P. rubra (red). A synonym of P. resinosa. 

P. rudls (rude), of Endlicher. A synonym of P. Hartwegii. 

P. rupestrls (rock-loving). A synonym of P. Banksiana. 

P. Russelliana (Duke of Bedford’s). A synonym of P. Monte- 
luma’. 

P. Salzmanni (Salzmann’s). A form of P. Laricio. 

P. sinensis (Chinese). A synonym of P. Massoniana. 

P. Strobus. Of this species there are a number of varieties, 
including atirea, compacta nana, nivea, and variegata. 

P. sylvestris aurea (golden).* 1. pale green* becoming rich 
yellow in winter. A very attractive, slow-growing variety ; it 
prefers an open situation and a rather dry soil. 

P. s. columnare compacta (columnar, compact). A garden 
variety, of a dense, flame-like outline, resembling P. ennhra 
in a young state ; it is slow-growing. 1889. (It. H. 1889, 
p. 393, f. 101.) 

P. 8. globosa (globular). A small, very compact, tnuch- 
branened tree, with glaucous leaves ; it is distinct and very 
slow in growth. 

P. tabnlseformls (table-like). A form of P. Thunbergii. 

P. Tceda (torches). Frankincense, Loblolly, Old-field, or Torch 
Pine. 1. in threes, or rarely t»wos or fours, slender, 6in. to 
lOin. long, pale green, rigid, blunt, channelled on the inner 
side ; sheaths lin. long, nearly smooth, whitish when young. 
cons .* r solitary, 3in. to 5in. long, oblong-conical ; scales armed 
w ith a short, rigid, straight spine. Branches scaly, spreading, 
dense. A. 80ft. United States (in damp soil), where the 
timber is used for torches, 1713. 

P. Teocote (candle-wood). I . in threes, 3in. to 5in. long, com- 
pressed. erect, rigid, acuminate, light green, channelled on 
the inner side, convex below ; sheaths lin. long, cows ovate- 
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Pinna — continued. 

oblong, 2£in. long, tunering, smooth, drooping, on rather long 
stalks. Branches ratner stiff, very leafy, h. 100ft. Mexico 
(up to 8000ft.), 1839. 

P. Thnnbergi (Thunbcrg’s).* The correct name of 
P. Massoniana (of Endlieher, not of Lamlwrt). In the form 
variefjata the lower part of the leaves is marked with yellow. 
tabuiajormis is a dwarf kind, with strong blanches. Fairly 
hardy, and a good seaside tree. 

P. Torreyana (Torrey’s). 1. in fives, 8in. to lOin. long, stout, 
stiff, pungent-pointed, three-edged ; sheaths ‘Jin. to more than 
lin. long, cones 4jin. to 5.£in. long, globular or obtusely ovate, 
much resembling those of P. Pi nr a ; seeds very large, with 
a thick crest. Shoots very stout, white-powdery or glaucous 
when young. Lower California, 1860. Svn. P. lophoxjterina. 

P. unolnata (hooked). A synonym of P. montana. 

P. Veltchli (Veitch’s). A synonym of P. Ayacahuite. 



Fig. 635. Piptanthus nepalensi& 


PIP. A common name for an Apple, Orange, and 
other seed ; it is also applied by Auricula cultivators 
to the individual flowers in a truss. 

PIPES. To the species described on pp. 147-8, 
Vol. III., the following should bo added : 

P. metalllcnm (metallic).* 1. thick, round, of a beautiful 
metallic green. Borneo, 1882. Stove. 

P. ornatnm (ornamental).* 1. peltate t ovate-orbicular, shortly 
pointed, 2Jin. to 5in. long, 2in. to 4in. broad, bright green, 
marked with pink spots. Celebes, 1884. Stove. 

P. rabro-venosum (red-veined). 1. alternate, cordate, acumi- 
nate. bright green, entire, highly glabrous, tive-uerved ; nerves 
marked bn the upper surface by irregular lines of rose-colour ; 
stipules adnate to the petioles. 1886. According to N. K. 
Brown, this is scarcely distinct from M. ornatum. Stove. 
(I. H. 1886, 33.) 

PIPEILIDGE. Another name for the Barberry. See 

Berberis. 

PIPES. A word generally applied by gardeners to 
those Pipes employed for boating purposes, but also em- 
bracing those for draining, water, gas, and other purposes. 
The hot-water Pipes for heating glass or other structures 
are usually made in Oft. lengths, with collars fitted with 
india-rubber or other bands for connecting to each 
other, and the necessary bends, elbows, T-pieces, &c., too 
numerous to name. The sizes of the Pipes vary from a 
diameter of lin. upwards. Practice, however, has proved 
that a 4in. Pipe is the most useful size for general pur- 
poses about the body of the house ; and a 2in. Pipe to 
run on the roof, near the ventilators, to warm the 
external air as it pGes into the structure. In laying or 
fixing hot-water Pipes, there should alwavs be a slight 
ascent to the highest point direct from the boiler, with 
no dip or depression anvwhere. As a rule, the sharper 
the ascent the quicker the flow of the hot-water through 
the Pipes. 


PIPINGS. The cuttings of Carnations, Picotees, and 
Pinks are usually termed Pipings, and are made of the 
current year’s growth. Pipings are about 5in. long, and 
the leaves are removed from the lower halves ; they are 
then inserted in firm, sandy Boil in pots, pans, cold 
frames, or under hand-lights, keeping them rather close 
for a few wooks, by which time they will have made 
roots. Afterwards thoy are gradually hardened by ex- 
posure. 

PIPTADENIA. P. guianensis is a synonym of 

Stryphnodendron guianense (which see). 

PIPTANTHUS. To the species described on p. 148, 
Vol. III., tho following should be added : 

P. nepalensls aureus (golden). This only differs from the 
type in having the bark striped yellow and green. 1879. 
See Fig. 635. SYN. Thermojms nepalenm* aureus. 

P. tomentosus (downy). This resembles P. nc pale nxis , but 
is clothed in all its parts with Bilky toinentum. Yunnan. 
China, 1887. 

PIPTOSPATHA. This genus now embraces four 
species, and is distinguished by the nodding spathe, the 
limb of which is calyptrately deciduous from tho tube, 
tho lattor forming a funnel-shaped cup round the fruiting 
spadix. To the species described on p. 148, Vol. III., 
the following should be added : 

P. Ridley! (Ridley's).* ft., spathe dull green at base, pink 
above, with darker nerves and dots, closed except at the 
apex, completely hiding the spadix. June. 1. erect, 6in. to 
8in. long, 2in. broad, elliptic-lanceolate, acute at both ends, 
green, with irregular yellowish blotches. Malay Peninsula, 
1893. (B. M. 7410.) 

PIHATINERA. A synonym of Brosimum (which 

see). 

PIBCUNIA. Included under Phytolacca (which 
see). 

PIRUS. See Pyrus. 

PISHAMIN, SWEET. See Carpodinus. 

PISONIA. According to tho Kew authorities, 
P. grandis is tho correct name of P. inermis. 

PISTOL-PLANT. See Pilea mlcrophylla. 

PIT. See Pits. 

PITCAIRNIA. To the species described on pp. 150-1, 
Vol. III., tho following should be added : 

P. arcuata (arched), ft. 3in. long ; sepals carmine and yellow ; 
petals pale yellow; bracts lanceolate, brownish-red on the 
lower part of the stem, bright carmine on the narrow-cylindric 
spiko. 1. petiolate, lanceolate, acute, 2^ft. to 3ft. long, 3in. to 
4in. broad ; petioles spiny. Stem arching, as long as the leaves. 
Colombia, 1882. SYN. Newmannia arcuata (R. H. 1886, p. 108). 

P. ccerulea (blue). The correct name of Pupa cocrtdea. 

P. Darblayana (TVArblay’s). Jl. in a loose panicle ; sepals 
brick-red ; petals bright red. 1888. A garden hybrid, closely 
allied to P. Maroni. (R. II. 1890, f. 10, 11.) 

P. exoelsa (tall). A synonym of P. jmlvcrulenta. 

P. fioocosa (woolly). Jl. % petals blue, half as long again as 
the calyx ; panicle lax, with numerous ascending, spicate 
branches, densely white-floccose ; peduncle as long as the 
leaves. /. about 100 in a dense rosette, ensiform, acuminate, 
2jft. to 3ft. long, lin. broad, armed with hooked prickles. 
Venezuela, 1847. 

P. jaliseana.* Jl. in a simple raceme 3in. to 4in. long, shortly 
pedicellate ; petals bright red. 1. line ir, 6in. long, green, stiffly 
hairy on the margins. North Mexico, 1888. Plant stemless. 
R. (1. 1892, f. 77.) An attractive kind that will doubtless be 
ntrodueed. 

P. Klabochorum (Klaboch’s). A tall, copiously-panicled 
species, allied to P. pulcerule ita. 

P. latlfolia. P. JurJuracea is a variety of this species. 

P. Maroni (Maron's). A hybrid between P. corallina and 
P. Altemteinii. 1884. 

P. megastachya (Large-spiked). Jl. sub-sessile- calyx pale 
rose, downy ; corolla peacock-blue, tubular, 1 J»i u. long ; panicle 
2£ft. high, downy ; peduncle shorter than the leaves. 

1. numerous, thick, coriaceous, arching, 2ft. to 2£ft. long, 2in. to 
24in. broad, shining green above, covered with white felt 
beneath, the margius spiny. Andes of Peru, 1873. SYN. Puya 
Jiotzli. 

P. nigra (black).* Jl. violet, long, subtended by large, recurving, 
rich coral-red bracts; raceme dense, erect, 1ft. long; sepals 
lin. long ; petals 2Ain. long ; peduncle stout, erect, 6in. to 9in. 
long. 1. 9in. to i2in. long, petiolate, oblong-elliptic, acute, 
green. Ecuador, 1883. A handsome and very distinct plant 
SYN. Newmannia nigra (R. 11. 1881, p. 390). 
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Pitcaimia— continued. 

P. Palmer! (Palmer’si Jl., petals bright red, Uin. long ; 
raceme simple, secund ; peduncle very short, with slender, 
subulate leaves. 1. few, linear, chartaceous, 6in. long, iin. 
broad, those on the barren shoots sparsely hairy, those on the 
flowering shoot barbed. Mexico, 1888. (G. & F. 1888, p. 211, 

f. 38.) 

P. loeslli (Roezl’s). JL, sepals coral-red ; petals cinnabar-red, 
thrice as long as the sepals, connivcnt in a helmet ; bracts 
downy. November. 1. long-lanceolate, ascending, arcuate, 
sessile, furfurescent on both sides, channelled, unarmed. 
Stems red. Andes of Peru, 1885. Plant tufted. (B. H. 1885, 
p. 288, tt. 18-19.) 

P. vtolaoea (violet).* Jl. deep violet, 2in. long, with yellow 
anthers ; inflorescence lax, with horizontally spreading branches 
6in. to 14ia. long, borne on a stem 6ft. high. 1. long, narrow, 
recurving, glaucous, spiny-margined. Mexico (?), 18S0. 

P. Tlresoons. The correct name is Caraguata virescens. 

P. Whyte! (Whyte’s). A synonym of P. caeruUa. 

P. zelfolla (Zea-leaved). J. G. Baker regards this as syno- 
nymous with P. maidifolia. SYN. Vriesia tricolor (of gardens). 

P. Lindeni, P. Ultra , and P. Morel ii have also been introduced 
to Continental gardens. 

PITCH PINE. See Finns palnstris and 
P. riffida. 

PITCHER-PLANT. See also Sarracenia. 

PITCHER-SHAPED. Tubular, with a contracted 
throat. 

PITHECOCTENIUM . To the species described on 
p. 152, Vol. III., the following should be added : 

P. bUCClnatorlnm (trumpet-like). A synonym of Bignonia 
buccinatoria. 

P. Catharine (St. Catharine’s). The correct name of P. Caroliiur. 
P. clematideum (Clematis-like).* 4. white, with a yellow 
throat, showy, trumpet-shaped, in large, terminal racemes. 
1. ending in a tendril, with two ovate, acuminate leaflets, or 
sometimes with three leaflets and no tendril. Stems slender. 
Argentina, 1890. Syx. Anemojxejma dematuleum. 

PITTOSPORUM. Including Senacia. To the 
species described on pp. 153-4, Vol. III., the following 
should bo added : 

P. angustlfollum (narrow-leaved). A synonym of P. philly- 
rasoides. 

P. eapense (C'ai>e). A synonym of P. viridijlorum. 

P. erlocarpum (woolly-fruited).* JL golden -yellow, fragrant, 
±in. long, cusposed in compound, many-flowered, often uml*ellate 
corymbs ; peduncles lin. to 2Sn. long. /. ovate to broadly 
lanceolate, 3in. to 8in. long, shortly stalked, downy beneath 
when adult. Western Himalayas, 1896. A small, greenhouse 
tree. (B. M. 7473.) 

P. eugenioldes varlegatum (variegated). 1. elliptic-oblong, 
pale green, bordered white. Steins and branches blackish- 
purple. New 'Zealand, 1882. Greenhouse, evergreen shrub. 

P. flavnm (yellow). A synonym of Hymenosporum Jlavum. 

P. phlllyrseoides (Phillyraa-likeX* Jl. yellow, $in. across; 
pedicels axillary, solitary or in clusters or umbels. 1. oblong- 
lanceolate to linear, quite entire, 2in. to 4in. long, with a 
small, hooked point Australia, 1823 and 1888. A graceful, 
greenhouse shrub or small tree. Syn. P. angustifolium 
(L. B. C., t. 1859). 

P. reslnlferom (resin-bearing), fr. ovoid-compressed. 1. at 
first white-woolly, eventually becoming glabrous. Branches 
blackish, glal ous. Philippine Islands, 1894. 

P. rhytldooarpum (wrinkled-fruited).* Jl. white, disposed in 
terminal, crowded umbels. 1. obovate or oblanceolate, shortly 
acuminate. Fiji, 1887. A pretty and useful, greenhouse shrub. 

PITTROSFERMA. Included under Cixnicifu^a 

(which see), the correct name of P. acerinum being 
C. japonicum. 

PLAGIANTHUS. P. Lampenix is a form of 
P. sidoides. P. Lyalin is now regarded as a species 
of Gaya , a genus not otherwise represented in gardens. 

PLAGIOBOTRYS NOTHOFULVUS. See Eri- 
trichium nothofulvum. 

PLANARIAN WORM {Bipul ium leeit'ense). A 
species of Worm occasionally found in glass-houses. It 
is flat, thin, and smooth, an«l is thonght to be a useful 
creature, feeding upon insects, worms, and millipedes. 
In Orchid collections it has been found more than once 
in this country. 

PLANE RA. One or two species formorly included 
hereunder are now referred to Zeifeova (which see). 


PLANE RA (of Giaoke). A synonym* of C^ost us 

(which see). 

PLANK- PL A NT. See BomIm soolopendrla. 
PLANT. An organised being endowed with life, and 
very occasionally with the power of motion (as in 
Insectivorous and Climbing Plants and in Zoospores). 
When complete they have a root, stem, and leaves, or 
less often a single leafy expansion, a series of cellules, or 
oven a single cellnle. Further, they are divided into 
flowering (Phanerogamous) and flowerless (Cryptogamous). 
The former have flowors and seeds ; but the latter depend 
for their reproduction upon minute one-celled spores. 

PLANTAGO. To the species described on p. 155, 
Vol. III., the following should be added : 

P. ooriacea (leathery). The correct name of P. brasilimsis. 

P. lanceolata m&rglnata (margined). Jl., stem crowned 
with a tuft of oblong-lanceolate leaves, spotted with white. 
1. bordered with white and marked with glaucous stripes, 
three- to tive-ribl>ed, erect or spreading. France, 1889. An 
abnormal form ; it may be increased by division. 

P. macrophylla purpurea (laige-leaved, purple). A large, 
purple-lea vea variety of the British P. major (Greater 
Plantain). 1878 

P. nnlflora (one-flowered). 4., scape slender, as long as the 
leaves, one-flowered, hairy. 1. few, iin. to liin. long, narrow- 
lanceolate, sinuate- toothed or entire, variegated, villous at 
base. Stems lin. high only. New Zealand, 1899. 

PLANT BUGS. See Insacts-Heteroptera. 

PLASHING. This is really an intertwining of growths. 
When Thorn or other hedges become too tall or bare at 
the base, they are strengthened and made almost impene- 
trable to animals bv bonding down the growths and 
cutting them about half-way through at the base, and 
twining them among stout stakes. Those stakes arc 
about 4ft. apart, and are known as live and dead stakes. 
The live stake is an upright growth cut off at the proper 
height in the fence, and the dead stake is one that is 
made and driven into the soil. 

PLASMODIOPHORA BRASSICJE. See Pinger- 
and-Toe, Clubbing 1 , or Anbury. 

PLA8MOPARA VITICOLA. See Vine Pungi. 

PLAT ANUS. To the species, Ac., described on 
p. 156, Vol. .III., the following varieties should be added. 
According to the Kew list, P. arerifolia and P. mneata 
now rank as species and not as forms of P. orientalis. 

P. aeerifolla Siittnerl (Suttner’s).* 1. deeply cut, pale green, 
beautifully marbled and striped with creamy-white. A nardy 
and vigorous variety, with constant variegation. 

P. occidental!* oucullata (hooded). 1. small, roundish, 
nearly entire or slightly tubulate, somewhat cucullate. 1877. 
A curious variety. There are several variegated forms of 
P. ocddentalis, that known as P. o. argenteo-variegatis being 
very ornamental. 

PLATYCAFNOS. Included under Fumaria (which 

see). 

PLATYCERIUM. Elk’s-horn and Stag’s-horn Ferns. 
With tho exception of P. alcicurne , which thrives best 
in an ordinary greenhouse temperature, all Platyceriuma 
require stove treatment. They succeed best aud become 
most effective when planted in the fork of an ordinary 
tree -branch or in an artificial wall-pockot mode of virgin 
cork. P. aldcome also has a most pleasing appearance 
when grown as a basket-plant, as its roots, which usually 
produce young plants on their surface, soon make a 

S erfect ball, imparting a singular effect, growing as it 
oes in all directions — sideways, head downwards, Ac. — 
with equal vigour. The best compost is a mixture, in 
about equal parts, of rough, fibrous peat and sphagnum. 
The plants are particularly fond of strong light, and 
✓ should receive water at the roots with moderation. The 
best way to keep them in good condition in that respect 
is to soak them thoroughly, and then to wait until the 
foliage begins to droop and to present a soft, withered 
aspect before soaking them again. 

Platyceriums are usually propagated by means of yonng 
plants produced from tho adventitious buds on their 
roots. P. grande , however, has never ’ been known to 
produce any, and consequently it must be propagated by 
means of spores ; this method, though somewhat slow, 
is also resorted to for other species when required in 
great quantities. 
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Platycerium— eontfnuad. 

To the species and varieties described on pp. 157-8, 
Vol. III., the following should be added : 

P. alolcorne majua.* In this variety, which requires a 
wanner temperature than the species, the foliage is much 
larger and tne plant is of a much more robust habit. .See 
Fig. 636, for which we are indebted to Messrs. James Yeitch 
and Sons. 



Fio. 636. Platycerium alctcorne majus. 


P. angolense. This is now regarded as a distinct species and 
not as a variety of P. cethioyicum. 

P. HilliL According to the Kew authorities, this is merely a 
variety of I*, alcieorne. 

P. Veitchdl (Veitch’s). This is described as of stout, erect 
growth, the fronds being of an unusually leathery substance 
and dark green. Habitat not recorded, 18%. 

FLATYCL1NIS. With the exception of P. JiliJormxs, 
all the remaining species are best suited for pot or pan 
cnltnre. The best of these is P. ylumaceum. Its free 
habit, good constitution, und highly fragrant flowers 
render it one of the most usefal ana attractive of the 
winter-flowering Orchids. The flowers are produced from 
the centre of the newly-developing growths when the 
foliage has advanced to about 6in. in length. One raceme 
of its highly fragrant flowers is sufficient to perfume a 
good-sized greenhouse. 

The best season to repot these plants is when Die 
young roots are being emitted from the base of the 
young growths. The po* should be drained to within 
a few inches of the rim. and over the material should 
be placed a layer of sphagnum, finishing off with good 
fibrous peat and moss in equal proportions, and pressing 
moderately firm about the base of the bulbs. It is 
advisable to mass a quantity of plants together in one 
pot if an effective display is to be produced. As soon 
as active growth commences, they should be assigned a 
light position in the warmest house. They require a 
liberal amount of water during the growing season, bnt 
as soon as the bulbs have become matured, cooler and 
drier conditions should be afforded, only sufficient 
moisture being supplied to keep them in a normal 
condition. 

To the species described on p. 158, Vol. III., the following 
should be added : 

P. onoumerina (cucumber-like). J l . light, pellucid green, 
arranged ill a graceful, distichous raceme ; lip with a toothed, 
brown auricle on each side of the base, miming out into a 
narrow, aristate process ; middle lobe obcuneate, retuse, 
apiculate, with two brown stripes on the disk. 1. shining. 
Pseudo-bulbs cucumber-like, at length furrowed, tufted. 
Philippines, 1885. SYN. DendrocJiiium cucumerinxim. 

P. ruffe (reddish), Jl. reddish-brown ; scapes 6in. long, many- 
flowered. 1. linear, acute. lOin. long. Pseudo-bulbs tufted, 
egg-shaped, Ain. long. Habitat not recorded, 1898. Allied to 
1 *. imcata. 

P. imcata (booked).* Jl. pale green, larger ; sepals and petals 
acute; racemes drooping, shorter. Otherwise resembling 


Platycllnis — continued. 

P. filiformit. Malay Archipelago, 1897. 8m DendroehUum 
xincatum. 

P. latyfotia (Syn. Dendrochilum latifolium) and one or two 
other species are in cultivation in the collections of specialists 
as well as at Kew. 

PLATYCODOR. Chinese Balloon Flower. There 
are now white-flowered and semi-doable forms of P. grandi - 
flomm. The names P. autumnale and P. chinense are 
applied to the more robust forms. 

FLATYLOBIUM. Several species formerly included 
hereunder are now referred to Bossiaa. P. lanceolatum 
and P. ovatum are synonyms of B. heterophylla. 

PLATYPUS CYLIBDRUS. See Oak-Insect 
Pests. 

FLATYSACE. The correct name of Siebera (which 
tee). Syn. Pischcra (of Sprengel). 

FLATYSMA. A synonym of Podochilus (which 

see). 

FLATYSTACHYS. Included under Tillandsia 

(which see). 

PLECTOCOMIA. To tho species described on 
p. 160, Vol. III., the following should be added. Plecto- 
coraias requires a hot, moist Btove. 

P. crlnlta (hairy). 1. pinnate, very large, glaucous-green, 
whitish on the under-surface ; petioles armed with white 
spines in fascicles of about six. Habitat not recorded, 18%. 
P. GrlffithU (Griffith’s). Jl., male spikelets sessile; females 
pedicellate. Jr. three to five in each spathel ; spadix branches 
2ft. to 3ft. long ; spathels If in. broad. 1. (with the flagellum) 
about 20ft. long ; leaflets distant. 2ft. to 3ft. long, 2in. to 31 n. 
broad, decurved, glaucous beneath. Stem as thick as a nun's 
leg. Malacca. A gigantic species. 

P. khasyana (Khasia Hills). The correct name of the 
P. ( utsamica of Hooker (B. M. 5105) described in Vol. III. 

P. *j*ctabilis has also l>een introduced, but Is at present rare 
in cultivation. 

FLECTR ANTHU S. To the specios described on 
p. 160, Vol. III., the following should be added. All 
require greenhouse treatment. 

P. oyllndracens (cylindrical). Jl. lilac ; racemes spike-like, 
branched, 2^in. long. 1. small, ovate, erenate, cuneate at l wise, 
white- woolly, the upper ones lin. long. h. 1ft. Abyssinia, 
1894. A somewhat succulent under-shrub. 

P. hadlensla. ft. lilac-purple, spotted. 1 . cordate, borne on 
short petioles, doubly serrated. Abyssinia, 1894. A prostrate, 
much-branched bush. 

P. herbaceus (herbaceous). Jl. lilac. I. cordate, toothed, borne 
on long petioles. Abyssinia, 1894. An erect herb. 

P. marmbioidos (Marrtihium-like) Jl. white, very small, in 
dense clusters, forming interrupted spikes 6in. long. 1 . small, 
obovate-cuneate, elliptic, or ovate-oblong, eremite, thick, 
fleshy. Stems erect, thick, villous. Abyssinia, 1894. A curious 
shrub (?). 

P. Sobweinfnrthi (Schweinfurth’s). Jl. blue, small, disposed 
in dense, many -flowered whorls. 1 . stalked, ovate, toothed. 
Arabia, 1894. A dense, dwarf bush. 

PLBCTRITIS. The compilers of the “ Index 
Kewensis ” include this genus under Valerianella. 

FLEIONEMA. A corruption of the word Pleroma 

(which see). 

PLERANDRA (from pleres , fall, and oner, andros , 
a male ; in allusion to the numerous stamens). Including 
Bakeria (of Seemann) and Nesopanax. Ord. Araliaceie. 
A small genus (four species) of stove, unarmed, glabrous 
trees, natives of Fiji. Flowers polygamous (/) ; calyx 
entire or sinuate-toothed ; petals five, valvate, calyptrate, 
cohering or rarelv free ; stamens numerous, in two or 
several series ; umbellets pednncnlate. Fruit often rather 
lar^e. Leaves ample, digitately compound ; leaflets 
coriaceous, entire. Only two apecies have been intro- 
duced. For culture, see Trevesia. 

P. GreeffeL See P. Grayi. 

P. Gray! (Asa Gray’s). Jl. greenish ; umbellets twenty-six- 
flowered ; umbels mauy-rayed. Jr. fin. long, ^in. in diameter. 
1. digitate ; leaflets nine, obovate-oblong, obtuse, attenuated to 
the petioles, the upper ones 6in. to 7in. long and 2£in. broad. 
1887. Wrongly called P. Uraefei. 

P. vltiensls (Fijian). Jl. green, disposed in compound umbels 
9in. to 12in. across. 1. digitate; leaflets five to ten, petiolate, 
elliptie-obovate, blunt at aj>ex. Stem unbranched. 1887. A 
small tree. SYNS. Bakeria vitiensu i, Sesopanax vitiensu. 
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PLEROMA. According to the Kew authorities, 
Tibouchina is now the correct name of this genus, most of 
the specific names remaining unchanged. To the species 
described on p. 162, Vol. III., the following should be 
added. See also Chsetog&stra. 

P. macranthum is a form of P. gcnridtcandrum. 

P. m&rmoratum (marbled), Jl. bluish-purple, large. 1. oyate, 
dark green, blotched with cream-colour. Habitat not recorded 
(probably a garden variety), 1884. A bushy shrub. 

P. melodon (smaller-toothed), Jl. purple, disposed in pedun- 
culate cymes; corolla £ln. in diameter. /. ovate, lin. long. h. 6ft. 
Brazil, 1895. A loose shrub. 

P. villosum* The correct name is Melastoma villasum. 

PLEUROCOCCU 8 VULGARIS. See Plans- 

Fungi. 

PLEUROT HALL IS. To the species described on 
p. 163, Vol. III., the following should be added, but as 
stated in Vol. III., the species generally are of little 
horticultural value. 

P. atropurpnrea (dark purple). The correct name of this 
plant is Cryptophoranihut atropurpureus. 

P. Autraniana (Autran’s). Jl. light yellow, spotted and striped 
with purplish-brown, disposed in racemes. Habitat not 
recorded, 1895. Allied to P. longittxima. 

P. avioeps. The correct name is Maxdemllia artccjig. 

P. OOOCinea (scarlet). A synonynj of Jlmirinu-zia xecunda. 

P. oonvergens (converging). Jl. white, fragrant, disposed in 
racemes. Brazil, 1899. Plant tufted. 

P. foliosa (leafy). A synonym of linmeza Jolima. 

P. gelida (ice-like). Jl. creamy-white or greenish-white, in 
racemes somewhat resembling a Lily of the Valiev. Summer. 
1. stout, oblong, deep green, A. 1ft. Jamaica, 184 L 
P. gland uUgera (gland-bearing). //. pale yellow, small, 
streaked with green and reddish-pur|»le, alniut a dozen on a 
slender scape 6in. long. Summer. 1. small, ovate, fieshy. 
Brazil. 

P. Rtossopogon (bearded-tongued). A garden synonym of 
P. insignu. 

P. Immersa (immersed). Jl. rich claret or purplish, disposed in 
a pendulous raceme ; peduncle tightly embraced in the hollow 
of the lower end of the leaf (hence the specific name). 1. 3in. 
to 6in. long, obovate, obtuse. Colombia, 1891. (B. M. 7189.) 

P. inflata (inflated). Jl. whitish, solitary. 1. 6in. long, lin. 

broad. Steins 6in. long. Colombia, 1894. 

P. insignia (remarkable).* Jl. pule, pellucid whitish-green, 2|in. 
long; upi»er sepal with three dull purple stripes, long-attenuate 
above, the lower comuite pair having three dull purple stripes 
near the margin ; petals with a broad base, bristle-like alxivu ; 
central lobe of lip dark hlackish-purpic, ligulute, villous at apex, 
the side ones hall as long, falcate-linear; peduncle two-flowered. 
1. sessile, oblong or linear-oblong, 3jfin. long. Colombia, 1879. 
(B. M. 6936.) Syn. P. tjloxso^toyon (of gardens). 

P. Krcenzlini (Knenzlin’s). Jl. nurple and si) very- white. 

Habitat not recorded, 1894. A singular little species. 

P. lamprophyilum (shining-leaved). Jl. pale straw-yellow*, 
deliciously scented ; racemes long, erect, many-flowered, pro- 
duced from the tops of the stems. Central America. 

P. lepanttalformls (I*epanthes-like). A synonym of P. vilhma. 
P. Louoopyramia (white-pyramid). Jl. milk-white, small, freely 
produced. Autumn. 1. linear-ligiilate, 2in. to 3in. long. 
Stems 2in. to 3in. high, clothed with dark brown sheaths. 
Probably Costa Rica. (R. X. O. iii., t. 210, f. 1-9.) 

P. Uparaugos (bright-lieaming). Jl. light reddish-ochre, pellucid, 
remarkably thin; sepals linear ; petals nearly so, but broader at 
the base; lip light ochre, with an orange margin at the apex, 
oldong, blunt-acute, rounded at base; column green, semi-terete, 
with angular wings. 1. petiolate, oblong, blunt-acute, the upper 
surface spotted nuuive-purple, the lower nearly wholly mauve. 
Brazil, 1885. A small species. 

P. longlssima (very long). Jl. white, tinged with yellow, dis- 
posed in a dense, one-sided raceme ; scape slender, erect, 
upwards of 1ft. in length. Spring. 1. solitary, oblong, 5in. 
long, lin. broad, thick, fleshy, deep green. Stem slender. 
West Indies. (II. E. F. ii., t. 123 ; L, B. C., t. 949.) Syn. 
P. racemijlora. 

P. macroblepharis (large-fringed). Jl. resembling those of 
P. Rarberiana, but with narrowly acicular j>etals and a flat, 
hairy lip. 1. longer and more acute than those of the species 
just alluded to. Peru. Syn. Masdevallia Cvlex. 

P. maculata (spotted). A Bynonym of Crypt ophoranthxu 
maculatus. 

P. ophlooephala. A synonym of Restrtpia ophiocephala. 

P. ornata (ornamental). Jl. pale purplish-brown, less than $in. 
across ; margins of the sepals densely fringed with white 
tendrils, which are agitated by tin* slightest touch or draught. 
1. about lin. long. Colombia, 1890. (B. M. 7094.) 


Pleurothallis — continued. 

P. pergracilis (very slender). Jl. yellowish, very small, with 
purple lines ; scapes 4in. high. L small, spathulate, densely 
tufted. British Honduras, 1893. 

P, pernambuoensls (Pernambuco). Jl. green and phrple, 
small ; raceme 4 in. long, six-flowered. 1. oblong, lin. long. 
Brazil, 1894. 

P. platyraebis (broad-rachised). Jl. golden-yellow ; lip having 
a deep central band with an elevated ochreous ridge on each 
side ; raceme lin. to ljin. long, six- to ten-flowered, the rachis 
stout. October. 1. 5ivi. to 6in. long, lin. broad. Costa Rica, 
1884. (B. M. 7129.) SYN. Masdevallia platyrachis. 

P. platystaohys (broad-spiked). Jl. green, dotted with 
purple, small, disposed in a compressed spike ; scape as long 
as the leaves, with alnnit four bnicts. 1. huiceolate, bidentate 
at apex. Brazil, 1888. Plant tufted. 

P. pnbemla (slightly downy). Jl. green and dull yellow, 
fragrant, small, numerous. Habitat not recorded, 1893. 

P. ponctulata (slightly dotted).* Jl. liin. across ; sepals and 
petals light yellow, spotted with purplish-brown ; lateral 
sepals connate into a concave, oblong body, only the points 
being free ; lip deep maroon, papillose al>ove. 1. lanceolate- 
oblong, 3in. to 34in. long, very stiff and leathery. Stems about 
2in. high. Colombia, 1885. A handsome species. 

P. pyrsodea (torch-like). Jl. orange-coloured, solitary. I. stout, 
very short-stalked, numerous. Central America, 1876. 

P. raoemiflora (raceme-flowered). A synonym of P. longissitna. 

P. Raymondil is the proper spelling of P. Rej/inomln. 

P, Regeliana (Regel‘8). Jl. gaping; dorsal sepal ochreous, erect ; 
lateral ones reddish, detiinate, connate; petals whitish; lip 
rose-coloured, with some purple marks at liase, unguiculnte, 
oblong-ligulate ; bracts iH*hreous ; peduncle short, recurved. 
1. very coriaceous, rounded at base, oblong or ovate-oblong, the 
apex slightly einargiiiate. .Stem climbing. Minas Hemes, Brazil, 
(R. G. 1886, p. 51.) 

P. rhombipetala (rhomljoid-petaled). A- green and purple, 
small, disjHised in loose racemes. Mount Itoraima, British 
Guiana, 1893. 

P. Reexlii (Roezl’s).* Jl. of a deep blood-purple, partly ex- 
panded, five or six in a one-sided r.vceme ; sepals 1 Jin. long, 
the lateral ones connate into an ovate blade ; lip tongue- 
shaped. Spring. 1. oblong-lanceolate, 5in. to 8in. long, light 
(Jrass-green. Stems erect, 3in. to 6in. high, with pale brown 
sheaths. Colombia, 1885. An attractive species. 

P. rotnndlfolia (round-leaved). Jl. yellow' and purple, l»orne 
on short scapes. 1. orbicular, 4 in. long. Jamaica, 1895. 

P. rufa (reddish). Jl. dull brownish-red, with a purple lip, 
small ; raceme short, fleshy. 1. fleshy, 4in. long. Stems 4in. 
long. Mexico, 1898. 

P. Btenosepala (narrow-sepaled). Jl., sepals and petals light 
green ; lip of a light brownish-buff shade. 

P. teretifolia (terete-leaved). Jl. brown, fleshy, disposed in 
slender, pendulous racemes. 1. narrow, terete, forming a tuft 
9in. high. Brazil, 1892. 

P. tribuloldes (Tribulns-like). Jl. brick-red, very small, 
numerous, h. alwmt 2in. Jamaica, 1887. An inconspicuous 
sjiecies. 

P. unistriata (once-striated). Jl. whitish, lined with purple, 
small, few on a slender scape 24in. long. 1. lin. long. Hahihit 
not recorded, 1893. 

P. Villosa (villous). Jl. purple, small. 1. narrow-oblong-lanceolate, 
petiolate, twice as long as the raceme. A. 4iu. Mexico, 1894. 
SYN. P. lepanthijonnis. 

FLOCOGLOTTIS. To the species described on 

p. 164, Vol. III., the following should be added: 

P. acuminata (taper-pointed), fl. lin. across; dorsal sepal 
erect, the lateral ones finely acuminate ; lip quadrate, with 
rounded angles ; raceme very lax, simple or branched ; scape 
lOin. or more in length. 1. solitary, lOin. to 12in. long, elliptic- 
lanceolate. Perak, Java, Ac. 

P. javanioa (Javanese). Jl. pale yellow, speckled with red, 
|in. across ; dorsal sepal arched, the lateral ones and the 
petals falcate ; lip broadly obovate, with rounded' angles and 
tip; raceme 8in. to lOin. long; scape much longer than the 
leaf. 1. solitary, lOin. to 12in. long, 3in. to 4in. broad. Java. 


FLOCOSTXGKA. A synonym of Podochilns 

(which eee). 

FLOWRIGHTIA MORBOSA. See Black Knot. 

FLOWRIGKTIA (SCLERODERRXS) RI- 
SE SI A. See Gooseberry Fungi. 

PLUCHEA. To the species described on p. 164, 
Vol. III., the following shonld be added : 

P, subdeourrene (somewhat deenrrent). Jl. ’heads yellow, 

r dicellate, many in a terminal corymb. August and Septeral»er. 

deenrrent, lauccolatc-lincar, acute. Stems shrubby, erect, 
terete. A. 2ft. Mexico. Greenhouse slm((v. ^YNS. Racdtaris 
adnata , Cony z a astenntlex. 
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PLUM. To the list of varieties on pp. 165-6, Vol. 
III., the following should be added : 

Archduke. Fruit large, oral, purple, and very handsome. 
End of September or early October. Equally fine for cooking, 
dessert, or preserving. A comparatively new variety, raised 
by Mr. Rivers, and a valuable sort for both private and 
market growers, owing to its lateness. 

Belle do Louvain. Fruit very large, oval, reddish-purple, 
covered with a good bloom ; flesh yellow and clinging to the 
stone. Middle of August. A splendid variety for cooking or 
preserving. Tree a most abundant bearer. 

Brahy*! Green Gage. Fruit medium, roundish-oval: skin 
yellow, with a delicate bloom ; flesh of the most delicious 
Gage flavour. End of July. A productive variety. 

Burbank. Fruit large, oval, yellow, with red spots, and 
agreeable flavour. A Japanese variety, with foliage somewhat 
like the Peach. Excellent in pots or under glass, but 
doubtful outside in this country. 

GUborne’s. Fruit medium, roundish-oval ; skin a beautiful 
amber colour when fully ripe ; flesh solid, juicy, and of good 
flavour. August. Tree a most abundant bearer. 

Golden Transparent Gage. Fruit large, round, bright 
golden-yellow; flesh very tender and of exquisite flavour. 
October. This should not be pruned severely. 

Large Black Imperial. Fruit very large, dark purple : flesh 
Arm, and excellent for culinary purposes. September. Hardy 
and prolific. 

Monarch. Fruit large, oval, deep purple-blue, covered with 
a dense bloom; flesh firm, brisk, ana pleasant, parting freely 
from the stone. September. A very valuable, late, culinary 
variety, raised by Mr. Rivers, and should prove an acquisition 
for market growers, as the tree is hardy and very prolific 
either against wall or in the open ground, and the fruit does 
not crack with the rain. 

Heine Claude * du Comte Hathem. Fruit medium to 
large, round, rosy-red, with a lovely bloom ; flesh melting 
and of delicious flavour, parting freely from the stone. 
September. A dessert variety of great excellence when grown 
against a wall, and a good cropper. 

Wyedale. Fruit medium, roundish, dark purple ; flesh yellow, 
firm, and excellent for cooking. Middle of October. One of 
the best late Plums, frequently hanging on the trees after 
all the foliage has fallen. It is very hardy, and succeeds in 
cold districts. 

Damsons. 

Blue Prolific. Fruit medium, deep purple; flesh juicy and 
highly flavoured. Early in August. Tree very productive. 
Bradley's King. Fruit large, oval, deep purple-black. A 
very tine, new variety, a great cropper, and rapidly coming 
into favour with market growers. 

Frogmore. Fruit medium, roundish-oval, black; flesh firm 
ana of excellent flavour, quite good enough for dessert. 
August. This is the richest-flavoured Damson, and the tree 
is very hardy and prolific. 

PLUM, GUINEA. See Farin&rla excel—. 

PLUM FIH. See Pmmnopitys elegans ( Podo - 

carptu andina ). 

PLUM NUTMEGS. A common name for the fruits 
of some species of Monimiacem. 

PLUMBAGO. To the species described on pp. 169-70, 
Vol. IIL, the following variety should be added : 

P. capensts alba (white). A variety having white flowers. 
1886. 

PLUMED THISTLE. See Cnlcns. 

PLUMERIA. To the species described on p. 170, 
Vol. III., the following shonld be added : 

P. alba (white). Jl. white, 2ln. long, fragrant ; corolla lobes 
rather longer than the tube ; cyme long-pedunculate, with 
fascicled branches. July and August. 1. narrow-lanceolate, 
6in. to 12iu. long, revolute, coriaceous ; petioles fin. to lfin. 
long. West Indies, 1738 and 1894. 

PLUTELLA CBUCITEHAHUM. Res Diamond- 
Back Moth. 

POA. To the species described on p. 171, Vol. III., 
the following should be added : 

P. flabdlata (fan-shaped). JL. spikelets compressed, about 
five-flowered ; glumes sub-equal ; pale® unequal, the outer 
ones acuminate, somewhat awnea; panicle oblong, dense, 
compressed. L highly glabrous, convolute, acute, rigid ; lower 
ones flabellate, distichous. Falkland Island, Cape Horn, Ac. 
8rifS. Dactylis mspiiosa (R. G. 1194, 1197), Festuca JlabsUala. 

POCKET PLUMS. See Bladder or Pocket 
Plume. 

Vol v. 


POD ACHJE NIUM (from pous, podo*, a foot, and 
achane, an achene ; in allusion to the achenes being 
contracted at the base into a two-winged stalk). Syns. 
Cosmophyllum and Dicalymma. Ord. Composite. A 
small genus (two species) of stove, American shrubs. 
One of them, P. paniculatum , will be fonnd described 
under Zalosanla (which see for onlture). 

P. andlnnm (from the Andes). Jl. -heads disposed in loose 
corymbs ; ray florets white ; disk yellow. 1. large, coarsely 
lobed. Andes of Colombia, 1892. A useful plant for sub- 
tropical bedding. (R. H. 1892, p. 414, f. 125-6.) 

PODALYRIA. P. lupinoides is a synonym of Ther- 
mopsis lanceolata. P. capensts is identical with Virgilia 
capensts , and P. australis is the same as Baptisia 
australis. 

PODANTHES. This genus is now inoluded under 
Stapelia. P. incamata is a synonym of Boucerotia 
incamata. 

PODIA NTHUS. A synonym of Trichopns (which 
see). 

PODISOMA FUSCUM. See Pear-Fungi. 

FODOCAHPUS. To the speoies described on 
pp. 172-3, Vol. III., the following should be added: 

P. alplnua (alpine), fr. small, bifid. 1. thickly scattered or 
somewhat distichous, linear, obtuse, fin. to fin. long, with 
a small spine at apex, deep green above, glaucous beneath. 
Branches long, slender, spreading. A 10ft. to 12ft. (when 
supported by a stake). Tasmanian mountains. Ac. A hardy 
species. 

P. andlnna. The correct name is Prumnopitys elegans. 

P. andlnna (of gardens). A synonym of P. ohilina. 

P. aaplenlfolla (Spleenworfc-leavedX A synonym of Phytob 
cladus rhombuidahe. 

P. (Chilian).* fr. dark purple, fin. to fin. long. 

1. linear-lanceolate, acute, straight or rarely falcate, alternate, 
spreading, sessile, entire, flat, smooth, bright green, 3iti. to 
4m. long, with a single, paler nerve, glaucous beneath. 
Branches very numerous, alternate, opposite, or in threes. 
h. 40ft. to 60ft. Mountains of Chili, 1853. Hardy in the South 
and West of England. Syn. P. andinus (of gardens). 

P. elatna (tall). The correct name of P. eneifolius. 

P. Endlloherlanus is probably a form of P. nsriifoliue. 

P. japonioa elegant!— ima (very elegant). 1. when young 
pule yellow, but with age assuming the normal tint. 

P. maerophyllns (large-leaved), fr. oval, as large as Peaa 
L alternate or scattered, linear-lanceolate or somewhat 
oblong, flat on the edges, distant, dry, coriaceous, 2in. to 
4in. long, fin. broad, rarely falcate, pale shining green, 
obtuse, or with a stiff, blackish point, h. 40ft. to 50ft. Japan. 
Hardy. There are gold- and silver-leaved varieties respectively. 
This is one of the species used by the Japs for dwarfing. 

P. peotinatna (comb-like).* 1. nearly lin. long, Sin. broad, 
densely arranged in two ranks, one on either side of the 
branches, linear, falcately curved towards the acute point, 
dark green above, silvery beneath, with revolute margins. 
New Calpdonia, 1892. Greenhouse. A pretty species for table- 
decoration. 

P. varlegatna (variegated). A synonym of P. Totara. 

PODOCHILUS (from pous , podos , a foot, and cheilos , 
a lip ; the lip is joined to the oolnmn at its apex by a 
foot or stalk). Stns. Apista, Cryptoalottis, Hezameria, 
Platysma , Plocostigma. Ord. Orchidem. A genus 

embracing about a dozen species of stove, epiphytal 
Orchids, natives of the East Indies and the Malayan 
Archipelago. Flowers small, often minute, disposed in 
terminal racemes ; sepals erect, connivent ; petals almost 
equal to the dorsal serai or narrower; bracts small. 
Leaves small, distichous. P. longicalcaratus , the only 
species introduced, requires similar culture to other East 
. Indian Orchids. 

P. longicalcaratus Gong-spurred). Jl. white and purple, 
small, disposed in a raceme lin. long. I lin. long, fin. broad. 
Stem 2ft. long. Borneo, 1894. 

PODOCOCCUS (from pous, podos , a foot, and lcokkos , 
a berry ; in allusion to the stalked, baccate fruit).- Ord. 
Palmss. A monotypic genus. The species is a stove 
Palm, allied to Wallichia. For culture, see Palmas 
Young plants grow slowly, and sucker very freely, in b 
hot, moist house. 

P. Barterl (Barter’s). JL reddish, sessile, ternate; spadices 
simple, pendulous, on long, slender peduncles; spathes four, 
I tubular, marcescent. fr. orange, oblong-cylindrical, stalked, 

4 I 
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Fodoeoocns— continued. 

nearly ltn. long, edible. 1. glauceecent, 6ft. to 6ft long, 
alternate, unequally pinnatisect ; segments eight or ten, 
remote, membranous, rnomboid-lanceolate, acute, many-nerved, 
the terminal ones confluent; sheath long, cut. A. 5ft to 8ft 
Western tropical Africa, 1893. Whole plant reddish- 
furfuraceous. (T. L. S. xxiv., p. 426, t 38 a, 40b, 43a.) 

FODOCYTISUS. Included under Laburnum (which 
we). 

FODOLEPIS. To the species described on pp. 178-4, 
VoL -III., the following should be added : 

P. rugata (wrinkled). Jl.-headt yellow, at least as large as in 
P. acuminata ; ray florets three- or four-lobed. Summer. 
1. oblong, lanceolate, or linear. A rather stout perennial, with 
tiie habit of P. acuminata (from which this is distinct) but 
usually retaining more of a white, cottony wool. 

PODOPHYLLUM. Four species are now referred 
to this ge nus, two of them being Chinese. To those 
desoribea on p. 174, Vol. HI., the following should be 
added : 

P.jddjphjyUnm (two-leaved). A synonym of Jsfersonia binata 

P. pleianthnm (several-flowered). Jl. rich purple, drooping, 
produced in large bunches, fr. glaucous-green at first, purple 
when ripe, resembling that of the May Apple (P. peltatum). 
L peltate, orbicular, six- to eight-lobed ; lobes triangular, 
acuminate, very shallow, with toothed margins, A. lft. to 
2ft. China, 1889. (B. M. 7098 ; G. C. 1889, vi., p. 299, f. 44.) 
PODOSPHJBRA XUNZEI. See Plum— Pungi. 
PODOBFH2ERA OXYACANTHA. Bee Apple 
Powdery Mildew. 

PODOTHECA. To the species described on p. 175, 
Vol. III., the following should be added: 

P. efcrynantha (golden-flowered). Jl. -heads golden-yellow, 
numerous, lin. across ; florets numerous, exceeding the involucre ; 
peduncles rather long, dilated under the heads. 1. linear, 
so&brid. h. lft. 189ft An erect annual. (B. Al. 7625.) 

FCECILOSOMA CANDIDATUM. See Rosa— 
Insects. 

FCEPFIGIA (of Bertero). A synonym of Rhaphi- 
thamuus (which see). 

POGOCKILUS. A synonym of Galeola (which see), 
POGOGYNE. To the species described on p. 175, 
VoL III., the following should be added : 

P. nudiusenla (nearly naked).* A. bright blue, about £in. long, 
bilabiate, whorled. Bummer. L tufted, linear, obtuse, glabrous 
Branches slender, puberulent A. 9in. to 12in. California, 1886. 
A pretty, dwarf, compact annual (R. G. 1241.) 

FOGONIA. To the species described on p. 175, 
Vol. III., the following should be added : 

P. Barklyana (Sir Henry Barkly*s).* Jl. green, with a darker 
green flush ; sepals lanceolate, acuminate : petals broader and 
shorter; lip tnfid, the side 1 acini® angulate, the middle one 
acuminate, reflexed at apex; peduncle nearly 2ft. long, 
sometimes eleven-flowered. 1. large, roundish, apiculately 
sinuate, cordate at base, 9in. broad ; petioles * din. high. 
Mauritius, 1885. A fine species. 

P. pllcata (folded). Jl. l£in. across; sepals and petals greenish, 
widely spreading, acuminate ; lip whitish or rose-coloured with 
a pink tip, embracing the column ; stem 4in. to 6in. long. 
1. orbicular-cordate, 2m. to 4ln. across, many-nerved. Tuber 
globose. India. 

P. ipedosa (showy). JL purple, large, not unlike those of a 
Bletia , two or three produced at the apex of an erect stem 
4ft. high. L alternate, ovate-oblong, glaucous. Brasil, 1894. 

POGONOPUS. P. exsertus is the correct name of 
the plant described on p. 175, Vol. III., as P. caracasensis # 
POGOSPERMUM. A synonym of Catopsia (which 
see). 

POGOSTEMON. According to the compilers of 
the “ Index Kewensis,” P. Heyneanus is the correct 
name of P. Patchouli. 

FOHLIA PLATENSIS. The plant fonnd occasion- 
ally catalogued under this name is a species of Cypella. 

FOINCIANA GILLIESII. A synonym of 
Cnsalpinia Gilliesil (which see). 

POINTING-IN. When applying chemical or other 
manures to land whioh is full of roots, it is necessary 
to merely point them in with a fork. The roots thus 
receive immediate benefit, without injury, as would be 
the case if such manures were dng in with a spade or 
other sharp implement. 


POISON BULB, GAPE. See Brunavigia 

toxioarla (the oorreot name of whioh is now Buphane 

disticha). 

POISON ELDER. See Rhus venenata. 
POISON NUT. See Stryohnos Nux vomica. 
POISONOUS PLANTS. A number of plants, both 
hardy and tender, are more or less poisonous, and need 
to be handled with care, or serious results may ensue. 
To enumerate a few, Euphorbias, Oleanders, Pomsettias, 
and Hivpomane Mancinella. The sap of these has had 
very injurious effects on gardeners with cuts or wounds 
on their hands. Another extremely poisonous genus is 
Rhus t and simply handling species like venenata and 
Toxicodendron has caused ^reat ^ swelling of the limbs. 
Then there are plants which, if not poisonous in the 
strict sense of that term, cause trouble oy means of the 
irritant hairs. Primula obconica , to wit, causes skin 
eruptions on many people. Then several bulbous plants 
are highly poisonous — the common Meadow Saffron 
(Colchicum autumnale) and Buphane toxicaria are good 
examples. 

POISON SUMACH or WOOD. Bee Rkus 
venenata. 

POLAR PLANT. Bee Silphlnm laclnlatnm. 

POLE MON I UM. To the species and varieties 
described on p. 177, VoL III., the following should be 
added : 

P. ocerulenm eampannlatnm (bell -shaped! JL bright 
lilac-blue, with golden stamens, pendent, bell-shaped. April 
and May. 1. pinnatifld ; leaflets lanceolate. . Northern Europe, 
1892. 

P. flavum (yellow). Jl. light yellow, tinged with tawny-red 
outside, lin. in diameter; corolla infundibular-campanulate, 

{ jlandular-puberulous ; cymes corymbose. September. 1. pinnate ; 
eaflets many-jugate, elliptic-lanceolate, acute. Stem 2ft. to 
3ft. high, simple or corymbosely branched, loosely tomentoee 
above. New Mexico. (B. M. 69o5.) 

P. hlmalayannm (Himalayan). JL, corolla Hln. in diameter, 
the segments lilac-blue, round; panicle axis and calyx very 
hairy. Himalayas. 

P. panolflomm (few-flowered). tL yellow, tinged with red on 
the outside ; corolla funnel-shaped, liin. to 2in. Iom. 
1. pinnate: leaflets narrow-lanceolate, acute, lin. long. A lift. 
Mexico, 1889. A branching, leafy, glandular-pubescent 
perennial. (G. C. 1889, vi., p. 96, f. 15.) 

P. RiohardsonlL Jl. nodding, in terminal corymbs ; corolla 
limb pale purple, marked with deeper veins, the segments broad. 
Summer and autumn. 1. pinnate, with an odd leaflet ; leaflets 
ten or twelve pairs on the radical leaves, fewer on the cauline 
ones, entire, pubescent below. Stem erect, branched. Great 
Bear Lake, 1825. By some botanists this is referred to 
P. humilis. 

P. stbixionm (Siberian). A synonym of P. cctruleum dissectum. 

FOLIANTKBS. To the species, Ac., described on 
p. 178, Vol. III., the following should be added : 

P. tnberosa gracilis (slender). Jl ., perianth having a long, 
slender tube. August. 1. narrower and habit slenderer than 
in the type. 1879. 

POLY, or GERMANDER. See Teuoxium. 

POLYANTHUS. This old-fashioned garden flower 
still holds its own and is of the greatest use in providing 
a display of spring flowers. Varieties have been much 
improved these last few years, a selection of the best up to 
date being : Danesford Yellow ; Erin’s Yellow ; Golden 
Ball ; Hermand ; John Woodbridge ; Miss Nelly Fraser ; 
Pantaloons ; Queen Victoria ; Bex Theodore ; Terra 
Cotta ; Tortoiseshell ; and Woodside Bed. 

FOLYCARPJEA. P. microphylla is the oorrect 
name of P. gnaphalioides. P. memphitica is now classed 
under PoVycarp<m. 

POLYCARPON LCEFLINGI2E. The oorrect 
name of Folycarpssa memphitica (which see). 

POLYCYCNIS. To the species described on 
pp. 182-3, Vol. III., the following should be added: 

P. Lehmannl (Lehmann’s). JL light brown, spotted with 
purple, liin. across ; disk covered with long, white naira ; scape 
pendulous. 9in. long, many-flowered. pBendo-bulbs oblong, 
sulcate, lin. long, each bearing a lanceolate leaf Tin. long. 
Colombia, 1894. (G. C. 1895, xviff., p. 245.) 

POLYDESMUS EXITIOSUS. See Turnip- 
Fungi. 
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POLTQALA. To the species, Ac., described on 
p. 183, Yol. III., the following should be added. Several 
plants formerly included hereunder are now referred to 
Brachycarpna, Mundtia, and Mnraltla. 

P. amarella (slightly bitter)i A synonym of P. calcarea. 

P. calcar oa (chalk-loving). Jl. bright blue, pink, or white, in 
short, terminal racemes of six to twelve. Summer. 1. spathu- 
late, narrowed to the petioles, somewhat reflexed. Stems 
prostrate. Europe (South of England). Syn. P. amarella. 

P. Chamtebnxna purpurea (purple).* A beautiful variety 
with magenta-purple blossoms. 

P. oordifolla (cordate-leaved). A synonym of P. oppositifolia 
cordata. 

P. Dalmalalana (Daltnais’). See under P. myrtifolia 
grandiflora. 

P. Galplnl (Gal pin’s). Jl. pale rosy-lilac, nearly lin. across 
the expanded wings ; racemes axillary, erect, 3in. to 4in. long. 
September. 1. shortly petiolate, 2in. to 3in. long, ovate, 
acuminate, bright green above, paler beneath. Branches 
flexuous. A. 3ft. to 5ft. Swaziland, 
greenhouse shrub. (B. M. 7439.) 

P. grandifolia (large • leaved). 

P. Hilairiana. 

POLYGAMOUS. Having male and hermaphrodite, 
or female and hermaphrodite, or male, female, and 
hermaphrodite flowers all together o* the same plant. 


A slender, straggling, 
The correct name of 


POLYGONUM. Including Ampeh/gonum. To the 
species described on pp. 185-6, Yol. III., the following 
should be added : 

P. adpreasum (adpressed), of Labillardifere. A synonym of 
Muehlenbeckia adpreeta. 

P. ampleadcaule oxyphyllum (sharp-leaved). A variety 
having feathery white plumes of fragrant flowers. Autumn. 
h, 2ft. 

P. balds chuanl cum (Baldachuanicl* JL rose-coloured, nearly 
iin. across, in small fascicles ; panicles axillary and terminal. 



effuse, the branches angular. September. 1. long-petiolate, 
ovate- or hastate-cordate, obtuse to acuminate, pale green. 
Stem slender, woody, climbing to 20ft., fin. thick at base. 
Bokhara, 1888. A very beautiful, hardy species. (B. M. 7544 ; 
R. G. 1888, t 1278.) 

P. ohlnense (Chinese). JL white, pink, or purplish, in small 
panicled or corymbose heada L extremely variable ; petioles 
usually having two auricles at base. Temperate Himalaya, 
Ac. A rambling or erect (5ft.), hardy shrub. Syn. Ampelygonum 
chinenee. The form Joliie-picii* has some leaves green, others 
purple, all with a white v-shaped mark. China. 

P. crisp ulum (slightly crisped). A synonym of Atraphaxie 
buxifolxus. 

P. lanigeram (wool-bearing). JL carnation-red or white; 
racemes lin. to 2in. long, disposed in slender, divaricate 
wnicles. L sessile or petiolate, narrowly lanceolate, 4 in. to 
tin. long, finely acuminate (rarely glabrous above). Stem 2ft. 

to 10ft. long, much -branched, procumbent and 

creeping below. Tropics of the Old World, 1889. 
Half-hardy perennial, clothed with snow-white 
tomentum. (R. G. 1890, p. 224, f. 52.) 

P. maorophyllum (large-leaved). The correct 
name of P. spharrostachyum. 

P. molle (soft). Jl. white, in large, terminal, 
thyrsoid, tomentose panicles. 1. petiolate, ellip- 
tic-lanceolate, silkily pubescent, tomentose, or 
villous beneath. Branches stout, hairy, h. 2ft. 
Temperate Himalayas, 1882. Hardy shrub ; 
excellent for grouping. 

P. multlflorum (many-flowered). JL whitish, 
spreading panicles. ’ 

. long, 3in. 1 


small, in loose, 
ovate, acute, 4in. 


Fig. 637. Polygon atum multiflorum. 

POLYGONATUM. Syn. Campydorum. P. multi- 
, yrum (Fig. 637, for which we are indebted to Messrs. 
J. Veitch and Sons) is quite one of the most useful of 
lants for forcing purposes. It should be potted up in 
’ovember, and afterwards plunged in cocoa-nut fibre till 
growth starts, when the plants should be placed in their 
flowering quarters. To tne species described on p. 184, 
Yol. III., the following should be added : 

P. hlrtum (hairy). A synonym of P. lati/olium. 

P. latifoUnm (broad-leaved).* Jl. one to five, drooping from' 
K, the 


ft 


the axils; perianth fin. long, 
greenish. July. 1. ten to fifteen, alternate, obloni 
oin. long, puberulous beneath. Stem 
’ * " * 1802. 


e tube white, the "segments 

Sin. 


lg, 3in. to 
2ft. to 4ft high, 
SYNS. P. Mrtuui, 

three to seven 
i rough out. h. 2ft to 


puberulous above. Europe, Ac., 

Convallaria latyfolia. 

P. L oommutatum (changed). JL white, larg< 
in a bunch. Stems and leaves glabrous throuj 
7ft. North America. 

P. Moserlannm (Moser’s). A garden variety, with variegated 
leaves. 1897. 

P. multlflorum braotoatum (large- brae ted). Jl. borne 

throughout the summer; bracts much developed. 

P. m. Broterl (Broter’s). A large-flowered variety. 

P. officinale flore-pleno (double-flowered). A desirable, 
double-flowered variety. 

P. Tbunborgl (Thunberg’sX This is frequently catalogued as 
of specific rank. It is, however, referable to P. lati/olium^ of 
which it is a glabrous form. 


4in. 


1. cordate- 
long, 3in. broad, shining, deep 
green. Stems numerous, long, slender, reddish. 
Root tuberous. Japan, China, Ac., 1881. Hardy 
perennial climber or trailer. 

P. oriental© varlegatum (variegated). An 
ornamental garden variety, distinguished from 
the type in having variegated leaves. 1892. 
(R. H. 1892, p. 37, f. 8.) The form pwnilum 
(dwarf) is rather earlier than the type. 

P. petiolatum (long-petiolate). A synonym of 
P. amplexicauU. 

P. polystachyum (many-spiked). Jl. white or 
pink, fin. across; in a large, very variable, 
effuse panicle. 1. sub-sessile or petiolate, oblong- 
lanceolate, 4in. to 9in. long, caudate-acuminate, 
the base usually contracted and sub-hastately 
cordate or truncate. A 3ft. to 6ft. Temperate 
Himalaya. Hardy shrub. 

P. yirginlanum (Virginian). Jl. greenish ; 
racemes 6in. to 16in. long, very slender. August 
and September. 1. elliptic or elliptic-lanceolate, 
-«■». to 10in. long, thin, many-nerved ; petioles Ain. to lin. long. 
Stem erect, 2ft. to 5ft or more in height. North America, 
India, Japan, Ac., 1640. Hardy perennial. 

P. viyiparam (viviparous). JL pink, sub-erect, very variable 
in size, disposed in solitary, erect, slender spikes lin. to 4in. 
long. 1. very variable, lin. to 6in. long, sometimes pubescent 
or tomentose beneath. Stem slender, 6in. to 12in. long. Root- 
stock woody. Himalayas, Arctic Europe, Ac. Hardy perennial. 

POLYMNIA. To the species described on p. 186, 
Yol. III., the following should be added : 

P. maculata (spotted). Jl head* having ten linear-lanceolate, 
toothed rays. September to November. L opposite, sinuate- 
lobed, decurrent Stems sulcate, nearly glabrous, h. 6ft. 
Mexico (on mountains). Half-hardy perennial. 

POLYPAFFUS (of Nnttall). A synonym of Tessaria 

(which see). 

FOLYFKRAGMON. A synonym of Timoniiis 

(which tee). 

POLYPODIUM. Including Anapeltis, Dipterie , 

Schellopeis , Stegnogramme , Thylacopteris , and Xiphopterit . 

Cui/tubb. The Polypodiums, both British and exotic, 
are of two different structures and of various habits. A 
small proportion of them, such as our common “Oak” 
and “Beech” Ferns (P. Dryvptcrit and P. Phegopteris ), 
are deciduous, and provided with slender rhizomes which 
delight in running underground, especially in partly - 
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decayed vegetable matter ; the foliage of these species, 
as a role, is of a soft, papery texture. The majority of 
them, however, are of an evergreen nature, having 
fronds of a somewhat leathery texture, produced from 
rhizomes which prefer being kept above or dose to the 
surface of the ground. 

Those species provided with underground rhizomes may 
be either grown in pots or planted in any part of the 
stove, the cool Fernery, or the outdoor rockery, aooording 
to tneir native habitats ; and for these, a mixture 
oomposed of two parts fibrous loam, one part leaf-mould, 
and one part sharp silver-sand, answers all requirements. 
This treatment also applies to the speoies in which the 
fronds are produced from a single crown. The epiphytal 
species, which do not burrow, but keep near, or even on, 
the surface of the soil, require a different material to 
grow them luxuriantly. Good fibrous peat, or, better 
stilL half-decayed leaf-mould, should form the best part 
of tneir compost, in which silver-sand is not needed, but 
to which a fourth part of fibrous loam may be added to 
give it cohesion. Whether grown in pots or planted in 
the rockery, these species should have good drainage and 
comparatively shallow pots or pockets. The epiphytal 
species are particularly adapted for covering Tree-Fern 
stems and for growing in hanging-baskets, in which 
positions their rambling habit is shown to great 
advantage. 

The majority of Polypodiums are propagated by division 
of their rhizomes at almost any time of the year; but 
a few species grown extensively for decorative purposes 
are more rapidly propagated by means of their spores, 
which are abundantly produced, germinate freely, ana 

S rodnce better-shaped plants than those obtained from 
ivision of the rhizomes. Being evergreen and strong 
growers, P. aureum and its varieties require substantial 
food ; a mixture consisting of about equal proportions 
of fibrous peat, loam, and silver-sand suits them best. 
They must also receive a liberal supply of water at the 
roots while growing, as well as occasional waterings 
with weak liquid manure. P. Bxllardieri is a particularly 
shallow-rooting plant ; it flourishes best in a flower-pan, 
in a mixture in which fibrous peat predominates. 

In planting P. Dryopteris, a spot where moisture and 
shade can always be depended upon should, if possible, 
be selected, and a shallow bed made of a compost of two 
parts of fibrous peat, one part of leaf -mould, and a free 
admixture of silver-sand, or, better still, of broken 
sandstone. If grown in pots for a cool frame or for the 
greenhouse, where ifc makes most pleasing objects, the 
above mixture will be found equally suitable ; but in 
either case avoid putting in too much soil: a depth of 
3in. to 4in. is quite sufficient. It is also indispensable 
that thorough drainage should be secured, for water 
remaining stagnant about its roots is very injurious to 
P. Dryopteris. In planting, great care must also be 
taken to prevent tne rhizomes from being buried too 
deeply, in which case they seldom grow ; they must be 
kept only just below the surface of the soil, through 
which it is advisable to allow the tips to protrude. 
Planting should take place about April, and a moderate 
watering must follow, after which tne soil requires to be 
kept constantly moist. Although totally deprived of 
foliage during four or five months of the year, the Oak 
Fern should never be allowed to get dry at the roots, 
for the rhizomes soon shrivel up and the spring growth 
then only produces small or deformed fronds, as the 
plantB are much weakened. It is also advisable to give 
plants grown in pots a slight covering during the 
winter, though they do not require this attention when 
planted out. This species, readily increased by division, 
does not appear to nave produced any constant varia- 
tions ; several more or less curious forms of it have 
from time to time been noticed, but none of them have 
remained constant under cultivation. 

As a rule, P. Meyenianum (Fig. 638) is a difficult plant 
to manage in pots, but it thrives apace when treatea like 
a Platycerium — grown either on a stump, in a shallow 

C an, or in a hanging-basket. Care should be taken not to 
nry its rhizomes. The soil should be pure fibrous peat, 
on which the rhizomes should at first be pegged down, 
free scope being allowed for their extension. Grown in 
that way, it soon repays any extra trouble bestowed on 
its culture. 


Like the Oak Fern (P. Dryopteris ), P. Phegopteris may 
with advantage be planted out in the open Fernery or 
grown in pots, and the compost recommended for that 
pretty species is equally suitable for the Beech Fern, but 
a greater depth — about 6in. — must be allowed, as it roots 
much deeper into the ground. Care must also be taken 
not to bury the rhizomes deeply, but to keep them barely 
below the surface of the ground. A moist, shady place is 
indispensable, as the plant is particularly partial to an 
abundant and constant supply of water, ana to frequent 
syringing* during the growing season. When cultivated 
in pots in a oool house, the Beech Fern is nearly ever- 
green, as its old fronds, though discoloured and 
generally broken at the base, remain on the plants 
almost until the new ones make their appearance. 

P. pustulatum is a species of easy culture ; it is well 
adapted for growing in dark places where hardly any 
other Fern would thrive, and for planting in such positions 
on stones or rockwork, which it rapidly covers and to 
which it clings with a remarkable tenacity. P. subauricu- 
latum is a Fern which may with great advantage be 
utilised for oovering dead trunks of Tree-Ferns ; in such 
positions it makes a very beautiful object and grows 
apace, as it delights sn sending its roots and rhizomes into 
partly -decayed vegetable matter. In the centre of a 
warm conservatory it surpasses all others in elegance, 
and where there is plenty of height to allow the fronds 
space to hang, a specimen with numberless fronds 10ft. 
to 12ft. long is a sight not easily forgotten. If grown 
in a basket, it will derive great benefit from a small 
portion of chopped sphagnum added to the mixture of 
soil, and will stand a fair amount of strong light. 

P. vulgare is found most useful for adorning the hardy 
rockery, where it proves very effective when growing in 
a mass, and the ease with which it can be managed, 
coupled with its evergreen nature, greatly adds to its 
value as a hardy decorative plant. In the culture of 
this Bpecies it is well to imitate nature as closely as 
possible. To that effect it is necessary that the spot 
selected should be shady, cool, and damp, yet without 
stagnant moisture. The soil which best suits this species 
is one composed of leaf-mould, or a vegetable compost, 
interspersed with a cool but not too moist clay or garden 
mould. Following nature, the rhizomes should not be 
buried in the ground, but fastened close down to it, the 
roots alone being covered. Another very important point 
in connection with the cultivation of tne Common Poly- 
pody is that it must be planted where its rhizomes can 
take undisturbed possession of the place selected, as it 
is only when the plants are well established that they 
produce really beautiful foliage. 

Besides being so highly useful for cultivation out of 
doors, the Common Polypody and its several varieties 
are well adapted for the ornamentation of the cool 
Fernery under glass, where they may be used with 
great advantage and effect. Nearly every position is 
adapted to their requirements, although the more elevated 
parts of the rockwork are preferable, and the shady 
parts of the Fernery are also more suitable than those 
which are exposed to strong light. 

The only position in which these plants do not thrive 
is one in which they are continually exposed to the 
dripping of water, for even occasional thorough dryness 
at tne roots does not cause the immediate destruction 
of the fronds. P. vulgare and its varieties are usually 
propagated by division, which may be done at almost 
any time of the year, though spring is the most suitable 
season. 

Although quite hardy, P. v. cambricum makes a splendid 
pot plant when grown in the cold frame or in the 
greenhouse, the pleasing pale green colour of its foliage 
being particularly attractive among other Ferns. 

To the species and varieties described on pp. 186-95, 
VoL III., the following should be added. Except where 
otherwise indicated, stove treatment is required. 

P. aooedena (approaching). rhiz. wide-creeping, filiform, 
scarcely scaly. sti. very short, fronds , barren ones oblong, 
obtuse ; fertile ones longer and narrower (2in. to 4in. long 
and iin. to £in. broad), the fructification confined to the 
narrowed upper part ; texture coriaceous, sori in single rows 
close to the midrib. Malay a, <tc. Syn. Phymatodes accedens. 
P. alpestre. There are three other varieties of this species : 
interrupt urn, laciniatum , and lanceum, all natives of Britain. 
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Polypodium — continued. 

P. amoennm (pleasing), rAiz. stout, densely clothed with dull 
brown scales, sti. firm, erect, naked, 6in. to 12in. long, fronds 
lft. to 2ft. long, 6in. to 12in. broad, cut nearly to the rachis 
into numerous entire or slightly-toothed pinnae 3in. to 6iu. 
long, of a firm but papery texture, sori in a single series. 
Nepaul, Khasva, Ac. (at 6000ft. to 10,000ft.). Greenhouse. 
SYN. Goniophlebium amcenum. 

P. amplnm (large), fronds very large, tripinnatifid ; ultimate 
segments ' oblong, blunt, of smooth texture, slightly indented 
on the margins, sori large, in one row on each side of the 
midvein, eventually covering the whole under-side of the frond. 
Martinique. SYN. Phegopteris ampia. 

P. appendlonlatmn (having appendages?), sti. tufted, about 
lft. long, fronds broadly lanceolate, lift, to 2ft. long, 8in. to 
lOin. broad; pinnie 3in. to 5in. long, Jin. to lin. brood, cut 
down nearly to the midrib into narrow-oblong, falcate lobes 
of a soft, papery texture ; lower pinna? having a small gland 
at the base, sori close to the midrib. Eastern Himalayas 
and Penang. Syn. Phegopteris appendiculatus. 

P. appendlculatum (of gardens). A form of P. plesiosorum. 

P. areolatmn (areolate). A form of P. aureum. 

P. aureum Bfayii (May’s).* fronds undulated, serrated, of a 
silvery lustre, having the veins tinted with purple. 1898. 
SYN. Phlebodium Mayii (G. C. 1898, xxiiL, p. 332, i. 121). 

P. Barber! (Barber’s), sti. tufted, 6in. to 12in. long, slightly 
scaly at base, fronds palmately flve-lobed or more usually 
pinnate, consisting of a terminal segment and one to four pairs 
of pinnrn 4in. to oin. long, lin. broad, nearly entire, coriaceous, 
and naked on both sides, sori abundant, disposed principally 
in two rows near the main veins. Malaya. Syn. Piety op - 
teris Barberi. 

P. blfuroatum (twice-forked). A synonym of P. Lobbi&num. 

P. biseriale (in two series), sti. slightly scaly, lft. to 2ft. 
long, fronds much divided, 2ft. to 3ft. long, lit. or more in 
breadth; lowest pinn» 6in. to 8in. long, cut down to the 
rachis into oblong-lanceolate pinnules, which are subdivided 
into lobes of a thin, papery texture, sori in pairs on the lower 
lobes. Andes of Peru and Ecuador. Syn. Phegopteris 
biserialis. 

P. braslllense orlstatum (crested).* fronds 3ft. to 4ft. long, 
gracefully arching; pinnie 6in. long and terminating in two 
complex tassels. A distinctly beautiful variety. 

P. oaloareum (chalk-loving). A synonym of P. Dryopteris 
Rob rtianum. 

P. eambrioum (Welsh). A form of P. vulgare. 

P. oamoaum (fleshy). A form of P. lomarioides. 

P. oaudloops (tail-headed).* rhiz. long, slender, creeping. 
sti. slender, 2in. to 4in. long, fronds simple, glabrous, oblong- 
lanceolate, 6in. long, lin. or rather more broad, tapered below to 
a narrow wing, the apex drawn out into a narrow, attenuated 
point or tail (hence the specific name), sori round, naked, 
produced on the lowest veinlet. Formosa, 1886. An elegant 
basket Fern. Syn. Qoniojthlebium eaudioeps. 

P. ohnoodes (downy or woolly).* rhiz. stout, densely clothed 
with dull brown scales, sti. erect, slender, naked, 4in. to 6in. 
long, fronds drooping, lft. to 2ft. long, 4in. to 9in. broad, cut 
to the rachis into distinct, falcate, opposite pinnae, 2in. to 4in. 
long, Ain. broad, cordate at base, of a soft texture, and finely 
hairy on both surfaces, sori in two series on each side of the 
main veins. West Indies, Ac. SYNS. P. dissimile , Goniophlebium 
ehnoodes. 

P. oontiguum (contiguous). A synonym of P. longifolium. 

P. difforme macrophyllum (large-fronded).* fronds 5ft. 
long, bright green ; pinnae 9in. long, 2in. broad, toothed. 1898. 
A large, bold form. 

P. diMimile (dissimilar). A synonym of P. ehnoodes. 

P. divergent (diverging). A. synonym of Nepkr odium effusum. 

P. effusum (spreading). A synonym of Nephrodium effusum. 

P. flooeulosum (slightly woolly), rhiz. short, clothed with 
bright brown scales, sti. firm, erect, 4in. to 6in. long, woolly 
upwards, fronds entire, 6in. to 18in. long, lin. to l£in. broad, 
gradually narrowed to the apex, coriaceous, densely clothed 
beneath with rusty-brown wool, sori bright-coloured, in 
straight, diagonal rows from midrib to edge. Northern India 
(at 5000ft.). Greenhouse. SYN. Niphobolus Jlocculosus. 

P. fOMUm (ditch-loving).* rhiz. slowly creeping, fronds about 
lft. long, varying from linear-lanceolate to ovate, the edges 
sinuately toothed or lobed ; lobes longer or shorter according to 
the breadth of the frond, simple or bifid, or in the broadest 
fronds multifldly flabellate, deep green above. sori large, 
roundish, sunk in deepcavities which form a line of bosses on 
the upper surface. 1882. A distinct and interesting, evergreen 
Fern, well adapted for basket culture. Syn. Pleopdtis fossa. 

' P. grandieeps (large-headed), fronds arising at intervals from 
a slender, creeping rhizome, simple, oblong- lanceolate, leathery, 
about 6in. long and lin. broad, tapering below into a narrow 
wing. Formosa, 1885. A dwarf Fern, suitable for basket 
culture. Syn. Goniophlebium grandieeps. 


Polypodlum — continued. 

P. grandi-nlgresoens (hybrid).* A novel and bold Fern, 
described as a hybrid between P. nigreseens and P. vulgare 
grandieeps. (G. C. 1898, iL, p. 356, f. 105-6.) 

P. grenadense (Grenada), rhiz. shortly creeping, fronds 
pinnate, 5in. to 6in. long, cartilaginous, pellucid, bright green. 
Antilles, 1894. 

P. Grlffltllianum (Griffith’s). rAiz. wide-creeping, densely 
clothed with dull brown scales, sti. firm, erect, oin. to 6in. 
long, fronds simple, 6in. to 8in. long, l£in. to 2in. broad, 
wavy-edged, acuminate at apex, rounded, narrowed, or auricled 
at base, sori large, in a row near the midrib, one between 
each main vein. Northern India. Greenhouse. Syn. Phymatodes 
GriJUhianum. 

P. hastatum. rAiz. firm, with bright rusty scales, sti. 3in. to 
4in. long, firm, ereot. glossy, fronds 4in. to 6in. long, simple, 
lanceolate, lin. to Uin. broad, or three-lobed, with the lateral 
lobes like the terminal one but smaller, sort in a single row, 
nearer the midrib than the edge. Japan to Formosa, 1820. 
Stove or greenhouse. Syn. Phymatodes hastatum. 

P. hirsutum (hairy), sti. tufted. 3in. to 4in. long, densely 
scaly, fronds oblong-lanceolate, 6in. to 9in. long, tripinnatifia, 
parchment-like, scaly on both sides, but especially below. 
sori in a row on each side of, and close to, the midvein. Minas 
Geraes, Brazil. SYN. Phegopteris hirsuta. 

P. hymenodes (membrane-like). A synonym of P. superjleiale. 

P. lnsequale (unequal). A synonym of P. guatemalense. 

P. Intermedium (intermediate). A synonym of P. ecUU 
fomicum. 

P. irloides (Iris-like). rAiz. stout, clothed with dark brown 
scales, fronds lft. to 3ft. long, lin. to 3in. broad, gradually 
narrowed to both ends, entire, thick, fleshy, pale or yellowish- 
green, naked on both sides, sori very small and copious, 
irregularly scattered. New South Wales, Ac., 1824. A 
singular, erect-growing species. Syn. Phymatodes irioides. 

P. L orlstatum (crested). A crested form of the type. Syn. 
P. leopeltis cristatum. 

P. Karwinsklanum (Karwinski's). A synonym of P. plebeium. 

P. Kramer! (Kramer’s).* rhiz. wide-creeping and freely branch- 
ing. zti. slender, wiry, 3in. to 4in. long, fronds thin, pale 
green, 5in. to 6in. long, 2Ain. to 3in. broad, cut half-way to 
the rachis into oblong, undulated lobes, the lower pair more 
deeply cut and deflexed. sori numerous, black, scattered 
over the under-surface. Japan, 1878. A pretty, hardy species, 
in the way of P. Phegopteris. 

P. laohnopus (downy-stalked). rAiz. wide-creeping, densely 
clothed with black, bristly scales, sti. slender, naked, 2in. to 
4in. long, fronds flaccid, simply pinnate, lin. to liin. long, 
3in. to 4in. broad, cut nearly or quite to the rachis into 
slightly-toothed pinnie naked on both surfaces, sori in single 
series. Northern India, Ac. (at 7000ft.). Greenhouse. Syn. 
Goniophlebium lachnopus. 

P. lAVlgatum (smooth), sti. naked, shining, purplish, fronds 
lanceolate, bipinnatifia, lift, long, 3in. to 4in. broad; pinnie 
numerous, loose, opposite, liin. to 2in. long, cut down to a 
narrow wing into close, blunt lobes of a parchment-like 
texture, smooth on both surfaces, sori nearly oblong. Peru. 
Syn. Phegopteris laevigata. 

P. Lobblanum (Lobb’s). fronds lft. long and broad ; main 
lobes reaching to the base, three or four times forked ; 
ultimate segments linear, entire, coriaceous, dark brownish- 
green above, tawny beneath, sori in a single row on each 
side of, and near, the midrib. Borneo, Ac. Syns. P. bifurcatum , 
Dipteru Lobbiana. 

P. lomarioides (Lomaria-like). rAtz. forming a thick, wide- 
creeping crust, clothed with small, peltate scales, sti. 2in 
to 4in. long, firm, erect, fronds lft. to lift. long. 4in. to 
6in. broad ; Darren ones cut within Ain. to Jin. of the rachis 
into close, horizontal, oblong, entire, blunt lobes ; fertile 
tmea cut nearly to the rachis throughout, with more numerous 
lobes Jin. to fin. broad. sori completely immersed, round 
or oblong, in two rows near the midrib. Malaya, Ac. 8yn. 
Phymatodes lomarioides. P. ( Lecanopteris ) camosum, according 
to Baker, appears to be an abnormal form of this, with lobes 
intermediate in character, and with large sori in very dis- 
tinct, marginal pits. Penang, 1894. 

P. lycopodloides sallolfollum (Willow-fronded).* fronds 
longer and narrower than in the type, nearly or quite uniform, 
both kinds being about 5in. long, scarcely Ain. broad, and 
beautifully veined. A pretty ana free-growing form. Other 
varieties are maximum and squamulosum. 

P. maorourum (long-tailed). This resembles P. Phymatodes 
in habit and size, but is distinguished by its long-tailed 
fronds, which are rhomboid-caudate, 2ft. to 3ft. long, 6in. to 
12in. broad, bright green, the lanceolate tail having its middle 
part pinnatifld. Queensland (?), 1886. 

P. Meyenlanum (Meyen’s). Beor's-paw Fern. rhiz. stout, 
with Bright ferruginous scales Ain. long, fronds 2ffc. to 3ft. 
long, 8in. to 12in. broad, the lower part cut nearly to the 
rachis into erecto-patent, linear-oblong, blnnt, entire lobes, 3in. 
to 6in. long, Ain- to lin. broad, the upper part pinnate, with 
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Polypodium — continued. , 

numerous close pinnae, 4in. to 8in. long, which consist only of 
a firm midrib with a row of small, round lobes on both sides, 
each with a sorus that covers it. Philippines. Syns. Aglao- 
morpha Meyenianum, Btynarium Meyemanum, D. philippente 
(of gardens). See Fig. 638. 



Fig. 638. Poi.ypodium Meyenianum. 


P. multUlneatum (many-lined), sti. Arm, erect, naked, 2ft. 
or more in length, fronds pinnate, 3ft. to 4ft. long, 14ft. to 
2ft. broad ; pinnae numerous, sometimes 1ft. long, acute, 
coriaceous, naked on both sides, tori in two rows. Sylhet, 
Kuraaon, Ac. A strong-growing species. Syn. Qoniopteris 
miUtilineata. 


P. owarlense (Owarian). A form of P. lycopodioides. 

P. P&radlsete is regarded by the Kew authorities as a variety 
of P. pectinatum. 

P. penangiannm (Penang).* fronds almost stalkless, 1ft. to 
14ft. long. 2in. to 3in. broad, entire, gradually narrowed 
towards the base and sometimes wavy-edged, papery, hairy 
beneath, tori in rows close together, confined to the upper 
part, and falling short of the edge. Penang. A distinct and 
handsome species. Syn. Niphooohu penangianus. 

P. Phegopteris multlfldnxxi (much-cleft). This variety & 
distinguished from the type in having its fronds irregularly 
multind. There is also a crested form known as cristatum. 


P. Plooti (Picot’sX* fronds numerous, arching, wavy, elongate- 
oblong, entire, coriaceous, 3ft. long or more, 4in. to oin. broad, 
green and very shiny above, glaucous-green beneath. Brazil, 
1886. A noble, greenhouse Fern, of vigorous habit. 

P. plotnm (painted), rhiz. creeping, clothed with black scales. 
sti. smooth, fronds three-lobed, glabrous, tapering to the base ; 
lobes oblong, rounded at apex, the middle one about 5in. long 
and lin. broad. Polynesia. 188L A free-growing species, allied 
to P. BUlardierL Syn. Pleopeltis picta. 

P. PreaHannm (Presl’sX A synonym of P. neriifolium. 


P. pulvlnatum (cushion-likeX A variety of P. aurevm. 

P. refraotum (broken), fronds erect, pinnate, 1ft. long, 6in. 
broad ; pinnae lanceolate, auricled at base, sinuate, stiff, 
glossy, the lower ones conspicuously deflexed. sori abundant, 
Black, scattered. Brazil, 1837. Syn. GoniopUris rcfracta. 

P. rival® (brook-loving).* rhiz. stout, creeping, clothed with 
bright rusty-brown scales, fronds , barren ones 4 in. to 6in. long, 
2in. broad, cut down thre*quarters of the way to the racms 


Polyp odium— confirmed. 

into blunt lobes ; fertile ones 14ft. to 2ft long, 6in. to 8in. 
broad, distinctly stalked, with blunt, entire lobes 2in. long and 
4in. broad, reaching nearly or quite to the rachis; texture 
papery, sori in a single row on each side of, and close to. the 
midrib. North-east Himalayas. A distinct species, syn. 
Drynaria mollis. 

P. Robortianum. Limestone, Smith's, or Rigid Three-branched 
Polypody. A form of P. Dryopteris. 

P. rootratuxn (beaked), rhiz. Aliform, wide-creeping, scaly. 
sti. Arm, naked, lin. to 2in. long, fronds entire, 2in. to 4in. 
long, 4in. t# lin. broad, gradually narrowed to both ends, 
coriaceous, sori large, in single rows near the midrib. Hima- 
layas. SYN. Phymatodes rostrata. 

P. Behnelderil (Schneider’s).* rhiz. thick, Aeshy, clothed with 
silvery scales, sti. stiff, wiry, 6in. to 91n. long, fronds broadly 
triangular, about 9in. each way; pinna) closely set, almost 
overlapping; pinnules cut into deeply-cleft, undulated lobes. 
A very handsome garden hybrid Between P. aurewn and 
P. vulgare elegantissimum. Syn. Phlebodium Sehneiderii. 

P. simplex (simple^ A variety of P. lineare. 

P. sphierooephalum (sphere-headed). A synonym of P. angus- 
tatum. 

P. superfleiale (snperAcial). rhiz. woody, wide-creeping, 
clothed with brown, shining scales, sti. 4in. to 6in. long, Arm, 
naked, often curved, fronds 6in. to 12in. long, lin. to 2in. 
broad,' gradually narrowed to both ends, the edge entire, sori 
copious, scattered irregularly. Northern India (up to 6000ft). 
Greenhouse. Syns. P. hymenodes , Phymatodes super fidalis. 

P. twniosum (ribbon-likeX A synonym of P. angustifolium. 

P. trlcusp® (three-pointed), rhiz. stout, woody, sti. Arm, 
erect, 6in. to 8in. long, fronds hastate, 2in. to 4in. each way. 
coriaceous, dark green above, densely matted beneath ; central 
lobe broadly lanceolate, the lateral ones spreading, much 
smaller, auncled at base, tori minute, abundant, in rows of 
three or four between the main veins, and of nine to twelve 
between the midrib and the edge. Japan and Korea. Green- 
house. SYN. Xiphobolus tricuspis. 

P. urophyUum (tail-leaved), rhiz. creeping. sti. 2ft. or more 
in length, stout, erect, fronds 2ft to 4ft or more in length, 
lft to 14ft broad, with a terminal pinna and usually several 
on each side, which are sometimes lft. long and more than 2in. 
broad, entire or slightly lobed. sori in two close rows, or some- 
times in one row only. India, Australia, Ac. Syn. Goniopteris 
urophylla. 

P. varius (various). A variety of P. adnasccns, having short, 
thick, Aeshy fronds rising from a creeping rhizome. 

P. Veitchli (Veitch's). rhiz. slender, creeping, clothed with 
pale brown scales, sti. very slender, less than lin. long. 
fronds deltoid, thin, smooth, pale green ; segments oblong, 
tin. to 4in. broad, obtuse, minutely notched, the lowest side 
ones reaching nearly to the rachis. tori globose, com- 
paratively largejin a single row nearer the midrib than the 
edge. Japan, 1880. Greenhouse. 

P. vulgar®. Of this species some of the best varieties other 
than those enumerated in Vol. III. are: cambricum, crenatum, 
Fowleri , grandieeps , and Prestonii. 

P. Xiphias (swordAshX rhiz. stoutfsh, creeping, with brownish 
scales, fronds glabrous, more than lft. long, elliptic-oblong or 
somewhat obovate, caudate-cuspidate, narrowed below to the 
point of attachment; veins pinnate, reticulated, tori round, 
medium-sized, dotted over nearly the whole back of the frond. 
South PaciAc Islands. The specific name refers to the shape 
of the fronds. Syn. Pleopeltis Xiphias. 

P. xosterteform® (ribbon-shapedX rhiz. wide-creeping, slender, 
fragile, scaleless. sti. short and veir slender, fronds ribbon- 
like, 4in. to 6in. long, very narrow, with entire edges, gradually 
narrowed to the base, soft and papery, dark green, sori in 
irregular rows between the midvein and the margin. 
Tenasserim. Syn. Phymatodes totter ceformis. 

POLYPORUS. The most destructive species belong- 
ing to this genus have already been dealt with m 
Vol. III., pp. 195 and 196. Little by way of prevention 
can be added to the information there given. The greatest 
care must, however, be exeroised in collecting and burning 
the fungi as soon as they are noticed, and before they 
have a chance of ripening their sporeB. Abies, Pvnus. 
Oaks, Alders, Willows, Birch, and many Orchard ana 
Bush Trees (Gooseberries) are attacked by different 
species of Polyporus , and all are undesirable. They 
are usually won nd -parasites, and therefore care should 
be exercised to dress any wounds made in trees with 
Stockholm tar, having first treated them with a eolation 
of mercuric bichloride — a very corrosive preparation, and 
a most dangerous poison . 

FOLYPTERIS (from polys, many, and pterxs, meant 
for pteron, a wing; in allnsion to the pappus). Ord. 
Compositss. A small genus (four species) of hardy or 
nearly hardy, scabrous-pubescent, North American herbs. 
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Polypteria — continued. 

formerly included under Palafozla (which see for 
culture). Flower-heads rose-purple or flesh-coloured, 
loosely oorymbose-oymose or paniculate, pedunculate. 
Leaves undivided and mostly entire, petiolate ; all the 
upper ones alternate. 

P. Hookerlana (Hooker’s). The correct name of Palafoxia 
Hookeriana. 

P. tezana (Texan). Jl. -heads pink; florets about thirty, five- 
parted ; involucral scales ten to twelve. 1. lanceolate-linear, 
acuminate, three-nerved, puberulous. Annual. Syn. Palafoxia 
Uxana. 


, POLYSCIAS (from polys much, and sHas, shade ; [ 
in allusion to the plentiful foliage). Ord. AraUacem. A 
genus comprising about eight species of stove, glabrous 
trees or shrubs, inhabiting the East Indies, tne Indian 
Archipelago, ana the South Paciflo and Mascarene Islands. 
Flowers umbellate, racemose or paniculate ; calyx truncate 
or repand -toothed on the margin ; petals five to eight, 
valvate, free or cohering at apex ; stamens a9 many as the 
petals ; disk flat or rarely sub-conical ; bracts scale-like or 
wanting. Leaves pinnate ; leaflets coriaceous, usually 
ample. Only one species calls for description here. For 
culture, tee Trevesia. 

P. panloulata (paniculate). L pinnate ; leaflets usually seven, 
the terminal one 7in. to 9in. long, the others short-stalked, 
oblong, obtuse, shining, sub-conaceous, deltoid or rather 
rounded at base, 4in. to 6in. long. Syn* Terminalia elegant 
Cot gardens). This “ has no more to do with the genus 
Terminalia than with a Cabbage” (O. C. 1887, iL, p. 366). 


FOIaYSTACHYA. To the species described on 
p. 196, Vol. III., the following should be added : 

P. Buchan&nl (Buchanan’s). JL yellowish, with faint traces 
of purple, small ; scapes lft. long. L about 6in. long. Eastern 
tropical Africa, 1889. Very similar to P. luteola. 


P. bnlbophylloldes (Bulbophyllum-like). Jl. white, sub- 
sessile, with an orange spot on the lip. Western tropical 
Africa, 189L A minute species, with tne habit of a small 
JiulbophyUum . 

P. (of two vellows). /., sepals and petals ochreous ; 

lip dark yellow, with purple side lobes and an orange- 
coloured callus. Western tropical Africa, 1882. A curious 
species. 


P. grandiflora (large-flowered). The correct name of P. gale at a. 

P. lmbrleata (overlapping), fl. yellow and pink, small, 
disposed in a branched spike. 1. about 3in long. Stems as 
long as the leaves. Eastern tropical Africa, 1893. 

P. Klrkli (Kirk’s). Jt. white, ±ln. across, having the lip 
margined with purple ; scape flattened, 3in. long. 1. linear- 
oblong, 5in. long. Pseudo-bulbs narrow, 2in. long. Eastern 
tropical Africa, 1894. 

P. Lawrenoeana (Sir Trevor Lawrence’s). A- pale lilac and 
green, disposed in a simple raceme. British Central Africa, 
1893. Allied to P. Kirkii. 


P. leonemis (Sierra Leone). Jl.. upper sepal and petals light 
green; lateral sepals suffused brownish-purple in the lower 
naif; lip white, the lateral lobes suffused behind with light 

E le, and the front lobe, the central keel, and the basal 
of lip white-mealy. May. Pseudo-bulbs arranged thickly 
string along the creeping rhizome. Sierra Leone, 1888. 

P. Ottonlana (Otto's). A white, £in. across; sepals having 
a purple median line ; lip with a yellow blotch on the disk ; 
peduncles one-flowered. L in pairs, linear. Grass-like, the 
longer one 4in. long. Pseudo-bulbs clustered, iin. long, 
prolonged into a slender stem lin. to l£in. long. South 
Africa, 1847. 


P. nsambarensls (native name). This is nearly related to 
P. Kirkii , but differs in its numerous leaves and in always 
having branched inflorescences. German East Africa, 1898. 


P. Villoaa (villous! ft. pale green, with a white lip, small, 
hAiry; scape erect. 3in. long. L linear-lanceolate, Kail long. 
Eastern tropical Africa, 1894. 

P. Wightlana (Wight’s). A- yellow; sepals fin. long*; lip 
broader thai^ long;, panicle glabrous, with short branches. 
L two or three, 4in.’ to 6in. long, fin. to lin. broad. Stem 
4ux to 6in. long. Malabar. 


P. sambMiaea (Zambesi). Jl. vellow and brown, borne on 
short scapes. L lanceolate, 3in. long. British Central Africa, 
1896. 


FOLYSTIGMA BUBEUM. See Flum-Pungri. 
FOLYXENA P. angustifolia is the oorreot name of 
Matsonia angustifolia. 

POMACEOUS. Apple-like. 

POMMELO. A popular but corrupt name for the 
fruits of Citrus decumana, now largely imported. 
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POMMEEESCHIA (named in honour of Pommer 
Esohe, Director of the Soei<*t4 d’Horti culture des Ftata 
Prusse). Ord. Zirujiberese. A monotypic genus. The 
species is a ouick -growing, stove, foliage plant much 
resembling a Pnrynium in general habit. For cnlture, see 
Zingiber. 

P. Lackneri (Lackner’s). Jt. golden-yellow, in a pedunculate 

spike 3in. to 5in. long, sub-distichous; lip cuneiform, bidentate 

or bifid. 1. distichous, oblong-lanceolate, long-acuminate, 6in. 

to lOin. long. Rhizome tuberous, globular, h. 2ft. to 2Aft. 

Birma, 1895. 

POMOLOGY. Tho section of horticulture relating to 
fruits. 

POMPION. See Cncnrbita. 

POMPON. A word used of certain florists’ flowers 
which are produced in tufts — Pompon Chrysanthemums 
for instance. 

PONCELETIA (of Thouars). A synonym of 
Spartina (which see). 

PONES. In all gardens the effect is enhanced by the 
appearance of water, and whore possible it should be 
introduced in the form of Pouds or streams. See Aquatic 
Plants. 

PONDWEED, HORNED. See Zannichellia. 

PONERA. In addition to the species mentioned on 
p. 197, Vol. III., the following • havo been introduced: 
P. juncifolia , P. pellita , and P. prol if era. P. Kienastii 
is also known as Sea phy glottis Kienastii. 


Fig. 639. PONTEDERTA COR DATA. 

PONTEDERIA. To the species, Ac., described on 
p. 198, Vol. HI., the following variety should be added. 
See also Eicliliornia and Monoclioria. 

P. montevidensis (Monte Video). This is simply a form of 
the widely-distributed P. cordata (see Fig. 639). 1899. 

PONTHIEVA. To the species described on p. 198, 
Vol. III., the following should be added : 

P. grandifiora (large-flowered). Jl. large : lateral sepals 
connate for nearly all their length, white, blotched green at 
base ; dorsal sepal narrow-lanceolate ; petals hallwrd -shaped, 
twisted, yellow, striped Indian-red ; lip small, fleshy, red ; 
scape 9in. high ; raceme eight- to ten -flowered. L brood, 
ovate, acute, dull green, hairy. Ecuador. 
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POPPY, MEXICAN. See Argemone. 

POPULTJS. To the species and varieties described 
on pp. 200-1, Vol. III., the following shonld be added : 

P. Alba xnaorophylla (large-leaved). A large-leaved form. 

P. a. nlves (snowy).* l. covered with white toraentum on the 
under-side. One ol the most ornamental of the white-leaved 
Poplars. 

P. a. pyramldalla (pyramidal). The correct name of 
P. a. Bout ana. Syn. P. Korolkowi. 

P. annutlfolia (narrow-leaved). 1. ovate-lanceolate, narrowed 
to the base, Willow-like, acute, glabrous, crenate-serrate. 
Branchlets terete, glabrous. Otherwise like P. moniliformis 
(of which it has been classed as a variety). North America. 
Syn. P. ealxcyfolia (of Raflnesque). 

P. balsamlfera oandloana variegata (variegated), l. large 
and showy, dark green, shaded with paler green, and heavily 
mottled and splashed with yellow. Syn. P. ontariensu 
variegata. 

P. Bolleana (Bolle’s). A synonym of P. alba pyramidalis. 

P. oanadenala anrea Van Goertii (Van Geert’s golden). 

A synonym of P. dtltoidea aurea. 

P. oanesoens. According to the Kew authorities, this is now 
classed as a species, ana not as a variety of P. alba . 

P. deltoldea anrea (deltoid, golden). 1. of a soft yellow, 
borne on bright red petioles, which impart a pleasing and 
distinct appearance, especially in autumn, when the colour 
deepens to orange. Young growths more or less touched with 
red. This variety is free in growth, and the foliage does not 
bum in hot summers. SYN. P. canadensis aurea Van Geertii. 
P. Kugenll (Eugene Simon’s). A garden variety of P. moniliftra. 
P. Korolkowl (Korolkow'sX A synonym of P. alba 
pyramidalis. 

P. monillfera Ingenll (Eugene Simon’s). A tree of giant 
size. It “ carries its limbs and shoots perpendicularly, 
forming a columnar head. It grows faster than other 
varieties, and is well adapted for planting as a solitary tree 
in parks or in groups, but not by roads or streets” (C. Mathieu, 
in RG., Dec. 1, 1887). 

P. montioola (mountain-loving). A form of P. Tremula. 

P. ontarlenals (Ontario). A synonym of P. balsami/era candi- 
cans. 

P. pyramldalla (pyramidal). A variety of P. nigra. 

P. sallolfolia (Willow-leaved), of Raflnesque. A synonym of 
P. angustijolia. 

P. Stelnlana (Stein’s). A garden hybrid, not in general 
cultivation. 188a (R. G. 1888, p. 173, f. 37-8.) 

P. tomentoaa is a variety of P. alba. 

P. trlohooarpa (hairy-fruited). JL having the ovary densely 
tomentose. C ovate-lanceolate, cordate at Dane, 8in. long, 5in. 
broad, serrated, glabrous, pale beneath; petioles about Uin. 
long, marked with red. Branches divaricate, reddish when 
young. California. 

P. Vladri (Viadri’s). This is something in the way of P. nigra, 
but branches lower down the trunk; the leaves are more 
cordate and paler beneath, the branches are more curved and 
more branched, and the tree is more fertile. Germany, 1890. 
FOROCARPUS. A synonym of Timonius (which 
see). 

PORFHYROSTACHY8. A synonym of Steno- 
ptcra (which see). 

PO&&ECT. Directed outwards or forwards. 

PORTEA. According to the latest classification, 
P. Learelliana and P. tillandeioides are transferred to 
Ortgiesla (which see), under the same specific names. 

PORTENSCHLAGIA (named in honour of F. Y. 
Portenschlag-Ledemmever, an Austrian botanist, who died 
in 1821). Obd. UmbeXliferm. A monotypio genus. The 
species is a tall, much-branched, hardy perennial, slightly 
pubescent or almost glabrons. It thrives in any good 
garden soil, and may be propagated by seeds or by 
divisions. 

P. ramosiss Ima (much-branched). Jl. yellowish-white, poly- 

f amous, produced in compound, many-rayed umbels ; Involucral 
racts numerous, often membranous at the margins; petals 
hairy, fr. shortly hairy. 1. ternately to pinnatelv decompound ; 
ultimate segments £in. to lin. long, filiform. Dalmatia, 1888. 

PORTENSCHLAGIA (of Trattiniok). Included 

under Elseodendron (which see). 

FOSTUXaACA. To the species described on p. 202, 
Vol. III., the following should be added : 

P. grandlflora compaota (compact). Under this name is 
known a strain of compactly habited, brilliantly flowered 
varieties. 


Portulaoa — continued. 

P. g. Rogeli (Begel’s). JL of a peculiar salmon-buff tint, with 
a yellow centre, solitary. 1885. (R. G. 1209.) 

P. ThellusonlL The compilers of the “ Index Kewensis” 
regard this as a distinct species. 

PQRTIILACAMA. This genus now embraces two 
species, but only one has been introduced to cultivation. 

FOSOQUERIA. To the species described on p. 208, 
Vol. HI., the following should be added. One or two 
plants formerly included hereunder are now referred to 

Randla. 

P. latlfolia (broad-leaved). The correct name of P. reroluta. 
P. maoropUS (large-footed).* Jl. pure white, very sweet-scented, 
many in a corymb ; corolla glabrous, the tube five times the 
length of the limb, the segments slightly acute. 1. somewhat 
coriaceous, oblong, acute, rounded at base; petioles above lin. 
long; stipules long, triangular, membranous. Brazil. 1896. 
Plant sligntly hairy. (B. M. 7467.) 

POSTERIOR. That side which adjoins the axis or 
main stem. 

POT. See Pots and Potting. 

POTHERBS. The cultivation of herbs is not so 
general as it shonld be, or as it was years ago. Usually 
any ont-of-tbe-way spot in the garden is devoted to their 
culture, and the cousequeuoe is that they are rarely seen 
in good form. While a very rioh soil is not desirable, 
one that is fairly good is the best. To have the flavour 
of the herbs properly developed, the plants shonld have 
the benefit of all the sun ana light possible. Many herbs 
are easily propagated by seeds, ana answer best raised 
in that way — Basil, Borage, Chervil, Fennel, Marjoram, 
Pot Marigold, Parsley, Savory, and even Sage, for instance. 
A few that succeed best propagated by cuttings or 
division are Mint, Thyme, Chives, Tarragon, Sorrel, Ac. 

POT MARIGOLD. Bee Calendula officinalis. 
POTATO. To the varieties described on pp. 209-10, 
Vol. III., the following should be added : 

Kidney-Shaped. Ninety-fold, an early variety and immense 
cropper ; flesh white and very floury when boiled. Reliance, 
a new mid-season or late variety, of beautiful shape, full eyes, 
and of fine table quality. Ringleader, probably the earliest 
Potato in cultivation; flesh white and of excellent quality 
immediately the tubers are large enough to use. Sir John 
Llewelyn, tubers large, handsome, white, very flonry and 
of good flavour when boiled; eyes prominent; enormous 
cropper, and good disease-resister ; a most promising new mid- 
season variety. Supreme, a new variety of great promise, 
being large, handsome, a great cropper, and of excellent quality. 
The Bruce, somewhat after the form of Magnum Bonum ; a 
great cropper, fine quality, excellent disease-resister, and a long 
keeper. Windsor Castle, a popular variety of great merit; 
a great cropper, good keeper, handsome, and high quality. 

Round. Epicure, tubers .large, white, and very floury when 
boiled ; eyes shallow, and a great cropper ; a mid-season 
variety. Flourball, tubers large ana handsome, and a 
very good keeper, also resisting disease well; of excellent 
quality, and a great cropper ; mid-season or late. Harbinger. 
tubers medium, white, and of excellent quality ; a splendid 
early variety, and very prolific. Satisfaction, tubers large, 
handsome, and fine for exhibition ; a heavy cropper, and of 
first-class quality. Triumph, tubers handsome and of high 
quality ; a long keeper, and excellent for general crop. 

POTATO SCAB. Though popularly associated with 
the Potato, this disease attacks other vegetable orops 
and particularly Beet. Of recent years, many investi- 
gations have been made in respect thereto in America. 
Amongst the preventive measures suggep+ed is the use of 
corrosive sublimate in solution for steeping the seed in 
prior to planting. This dangerous poison, however, calls 
for such great care on the part of the operator that its 
use is banlly likely to become popular. Dr. Halsted says 
that ordinary flowers of sulphur dusted in tjie rows, at the 
rate of 200lb. to the acre, give excellent results ; while 
Dr. Arthur, of Indiana, advocates a weak solution of 
formalin. 1 pint to 80 gallons of water. 8ee also Potato 
—Fungi, Vol. HI. 

POTATO-STALK WEEVIL. See Potato-Insect 
Pests. 

POTENTILLA. Including Sanguisorba . To the 
species described on pp. 211-2, Vol. HI., the following 
should be added : 

P. alchemllloldes (Alcbemilla-like). fi. white; petals roundish- 
obcordate, scarcely longer than the calyx. May to July. 
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Potentilla — continued . 


Pothos — continued. 


1 ., radical ones palmately five- to seven-cleft ; cauline ones three- 
lobed, the lobes oblong, scarcely toothed at apex. Stem firm, 
sab-erect, h. 1ft Pyrenees. 

P. anrea (golden). It saffron-yellow, loosely sub-corymbose ; 
petals obovate ; peduncles filiform. Summer. 1., radical ones 
palmately five-cleft, obscurely pilose, the lobes broadly obovate, 
toothed, cuneate; stipules lanceolate. Stem bending down- 
wards. Alps. 

P. a. amblgua (ambiguous). It. larger than the type. 1. ter- 
nately palmatisect ; segments three-toothed. Stems ascending, 
few-flowered. Plant hairy. 

P. oolorata (coloured). A synonym of P. nepalensis. 

P. davnrloa (Dahurian). A form of P. fruticosa. 

P. davnxioa-fimtlooaa (hybrid). This is described in the 
“Kew Bulletin ” as a hybrid “ between the two species named ” ; 
but as, according to the “Index Kewensis," P. dacurica is 
synonymous with, or a form of, P. fmtioosa, the hybrid named 
is apparently a form of the latter species. 1896. It has the 
lobes of the leaves ternately or quinately pinnatisect. 

P. flAgellarls (whlp-like). A yellow, solitary on axillary 
peduncles ; petals obovate, entire. June. L all five-cleft ; 
leaflets lanceolate, acute, anrutely serrated. Runners filiform, 
pubescent, h. 2in. Siberia, 1820. 

P. Frledriohsenl (Fried richsen’s). A garden hybrid between 
P. fruticosa and its form davurioa. 

P. Hlpplana (Hipp's). A as in P. vmnsylvanica. July. 

1., leaflets narrow-oolong, approximate but scarcely crowded, 
silky above, silvery -canescent beneath, pinnatifid-serrated ; 
stipules entire or somewhat toothed h. lift. North-west 
America. Formerly classed as a form of P. pennsylvahica. 

P. lxlrt* (hairy), fl. pale yellow, paniculate, more or less 
distant. L palmately cleft into five to seven obovate, more or 
less toothed or pinnatifld lobes, the lateral ones pedate or 
cuneiform, three-toothed at apex. Stems ascending. South 
Europe. 

P. miorandra (small-anthered). A dark yellow. 1. pinnate. 

Japan, 1896. A bush about half as tall as P. fruticosa. 

P. mol till da (much-cleft), ft. yellow as large as those of 
P. vema, corymbose. July. 1. somewhat palmately bi pinnati- 
sect ; lobules oblong-linear, revolute, boary-toinentose beneath ; 
stipules entire, h. 6in. Switzerland, Siberia, Ac., 1759. 

P. nepalensis pallida (pale). A variety with pale flowers, 
introduced by Messrs. Paul in 1890. 

P. nittda. Of this plant- there are many varieties, including 
atrorubcns , with large rosy-purple flowers ; grandiflora, with 
flowers more than lin. across and of a soft pink ; and rosea , 
deep rose-coloured flowers, darker towards the centre. 

P. palnstris (marsh-loving). The correct name of P. Coma- 
rum. 

P. parvlfolla (small-leaved). JL yellow. July and August. 

Siberia, 1896. A dwarf, much-branched shrub. 

P. recta (erect). 1. palmately cleft ; lobes broad, acutely 
toothed ; stipules broad, coriaceous, more or less deeply toothed. 
Otherwise like P. hirta. h. lft. South Europe, 1648. 

P. rapestris (rock-loving). Rock Potentil. JL pure white, 
few, rather large, forming a loose, irregular corymb. May and 
June. 1. chiefly radical, pinnate ; leaflets five or rarely seven, 
ovate, toothed. A. 6in. to lOin. Europe (Britain), Ac. 

P. aplondens (splendid). A having the sepals broader. 
L, leaflets ternate or quinate, broader, and silky-pilose above. 
Otherwise like P. alba. Fiance. 

P. Valderia (Valderia). fl. yellowish-white; petals obovate, 
shorter than the calyx. Summer. 1., radical ones palmately five- 
to seven-cleft, with obovate-cuneiform, toothed tomentose lobes ; 
cauline ones five-cleft ; floral ones clustered-corymbose. Stem 
sub-erect, few-flowered. Alps of Piedmont. 

Varieties. Many beautiful hybrids. Single, Double, 
and Semi-double, are now procurable. They vary through 
the shades of yellow to the darkest crimson. The 
following are noteworthy : 

Arc kn Ciel, Atrosanguinba, Bioarrure, Caufornica, 
Candidat, Capella, Carnival, Cendullon, Chromatella, 
Congo, Drap d’Or, Etna, Hopwoodiana, Imbricata, La Nuit, 
Le Vesuve, Mars, Mont d’Or, Purpurea Plena, Rosrflora, 
St. Blaise, William Robinson. 

FOTERIUM. P. caudatum and P. spinosum are 
now classed under Bencomia (which see). 

POTHOS. To the species described on p. 213, 
Vol. III., the following should be added : 

P. anjnstatus (narrowed). A synonym of Anthurium angus- 
tatum. 

P. argenteus (silvery). * l. ovate, acuminate, inequilateral, of 
firm texture; upper surface silvery-grey, with an irregular 
band of deep green extending nearly the whole length of the 
midrib, and an irregular margin of the same colour. Borneo, 
'887. 


P. argyrseus is synonymous with Scindapsus pidtus. 

P. blforius (bifarious). The correct name of P. oelatoeaulis. 
SYN. P. ftexuorus (of gardens). 

P. ora bbI nervlm (thick-nerved). A synonym of Anthurium 
Hookeri. 

P. elongatUB (elongated). 1. ovate-elongated, 12in. to 14in. 
long, 6in. to lOin. broad, coriaceous, dark, shining green. 1885. 
This is useful for covering walls, Ac. Probably a species of 
Scindapsus. 

P. Enderianns (finder's). I of a sombre metallic black. 
Borneo, 1884. 

P. fiezuosuB (bent). 1. alternate, oblong, with an acuminate, 
deflexed apex, and a few alternate, elongated ribs. Stems 
flattened, rooting. 1884. This species is now classed under 
Anthurium. 

P, fiexuosUB (of gardens). A synonym of P. bifarius. 

P. Lonrelrl (Lonreiro's). 1. very variable, from ovate-acuminate 
to lanceolate ; petioles leaf-like, linear-lanceolate to oblanceo- 
late, l£in. to 6in. long. Philippines and China. A glabrous 
climber. 

P. nigricans (blackish). 1. spreading, 51ft. to 6in. long, 
shining blackish -green. 1886. An ornamental climber, suitable 
for covering pillars or trellis-work. 

P. nitons (shining). 1. ovate, acute, slightly and unequally 
cordate at base, dark, shining bronzy-purplish-green. Stems 
terete. Eastern Archipelago, 1887. 

P, rnbrinervis (red-nerved) A synonym of Anthurium rubri- 
nsrvium. 

P. soandens (climbing). 1. very variable, 2in. to 4!n. long, 
iin. to 2in. broad, obovate or lanceolate, acute, apiculate, 
or acuminate, cuneate or rounded at base ; petioles lin. to 
3in. long, the base half-amplexic&ul. Stem as thick as the 
little finger, much-branched. India, 1821. 

FOTHUAVA. Included under JEchmea (which see). 
P. nudicaulis glabriuscula (R. G., t. 1096) is a glabrous 
variety of JE. nudicaulis. 

POURRETIA. P. nivosa and P. surinamensis are 
garden names for Tillandsia tectorum and T. pulchra 
respectively. 

PRAIRIE DOCK. See Silphium terebinth* 
aceum. 


PRAIRIE ROSE. See Rosa setlgera. 
PREMNA. Oumira is synonymoas with this genus. 
PREMORSE. See Pramorse. 

PRESCOTTIA. The following changes in nomen- 
clature from that adopted on p. 216, Vol. III., may be 
noted : 


P. plantaginifolia (Plantain-leaved). The correct name of 
PT plantaginea. 


P. staohyodes (spike-like). The correct name of P. oolorans. 


PRESTOEA CARDERI. The correct name of 
Oeonoma Carder! (which see). {B. M. 7108.) P. trini- 
tensis is grown at Kew, bnt is not m general enltivation. 

PRICKET CEDAR. See Cyathodes aoerosa. 
PRICKLY DATE PALM. See Acanthophcsnix. 
PRICKLY RHUBARE. See Gnnnera. 
PRICKLY THRIFT. See Acantholimon. 


PRICXWOOD. See Cornu sangninea and 
Enonymns enropans. 

PRIESTLEYA. P. eriemfolia is referred by modern 
botanists to the genns Amphithalea (which see) t under 
the same specific name. 

PRIMULA. Those specially interested in Primroses 
should consult the “Report of the Primula Conference,’’ 
forming Vol. VII., No. 2, of the “Journal of the Royal 
Horticultural Society.” 1886. The mogt important of 
recent monographs, however, is the excellent one of 
Dr. Pax, of Breslau (1888), entitled “ Monographische 
Uebersicht fiber die arten der Gattung Primula. 

P. admontensis (Adraont). fl., calyx coloured, pubescent; 
corolla lobes lilac, cordate ; scape erect, twice as long as the 
leaves, few-flowered. May. 1. spathulate-ovate, dentate-serrate 
on the margins, glandular-pilose. Roots tufted. Styrian Alps, 
1883. A hybrid between P. Auricula and P. Clusiana, found 
on limestone rock with its parents. SYN*. P« Churchillii, 
P. Clusiana dentata. 

P, algid* (cold) fl. purplish, shortly pedicellate ; corolla salver- 
shaped, with deeply bifid, cordate lobes; scape three- or 
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Primula — continued . 

four-flowered. Spring. 1. ovate-lanceolate, glabrous, argutely 
serrated ; petioles dilated. Caucasus. 

P. alpina (alpine).* Jl. brilliant violet-purple, large, in a many- 
flowered bunch. Amy. 1. broadly spathulate or obovate, 
slightly toothed, covered, as well as the scape, with farina. 
Gilsons. A hybrid between P. Auricula and P. vieooea , of 
great beauty, resembling the former in habit and distribution 
of the flowers. It is suitable for either the rock-garden or 
the flower-border. Syns. P. intermedia (of gardens), P. rhcetica. 

P. amethyst ina (amethystine), Jl. red-purple, three to six in 
an umbel; lobes entire or emarginate. June. 1. resembling 
those of a Daisy, ovate-oblong ; petioles winged, short, 
attenuated. Prairies, Yunnan, China. Plant glabrous, slightly 
farinose. 

P. Arototls (bear’s-ear). Jl. white or lilac-purple, smaller than 
in P. pubeecens (to which this plant is closely allied), densely 
glandular-hairy. 1. broadly spatnulate-obovate, obtuse, toothed, 
green. 16686. “A pretty hybrid between P. Auricula and 
P . hireuta (Kerner)** (R. G. 1198 b.) 

P.Anrionla bellunensis (Belluno) Jl. golden -yellow, large, 
on longish scapes, handsome, free. May and June. L broadly 
ovate, obtuse : Veins prominent ; margins deeply and evenly 
serrated or indented, densely ciliated ; petioles winged. Alps of 
Belluno. 

P. A. dolomltlca (Dolomite).* JL of a uniform bright lemon- 
yellow, having a cylindrical tube and a broadly funnel- 
shaped limb of obovate, deeply emarginate segments; umbel 
eight- to ten-flowered; scape 2in. to Jin. long, terete, green. 
1. six to eight, broadly oblong, sessile, dull green, minutely 
hairy, forming a basal rosette, the margins white and minutely 
ciliated. Tyrol, 1884. A beautiful, alpine species. 

P. BalbUil (Baldo).* Jl. shining golden-yellow, large, almost 
scentless ; throat white, hairy. April and May. Baldo. and 
the Alps of South Tyrol, Styria, Ac. This is distinguished 
from its near ally, P. Auricula , by its smaller, rounder, and 
more glossy leaves, which are entirely free of farina, so 
conspicuous in this section. 

P. bella (handsome).* Jl. violet-purple, two or three on a scape, 
sub-sessile. very large. Summer. 1. long-petioled, ovate or 
sub-orbiculate. Habit of the Himalayan P. uni/lora , but 
differing in the narrow, deep lobes of the leaves, in the shape 
of the calyx, and in the corolla, which has bifid lobes, tne 
throat being closed with whitish hairs. Summit of Mount 
Tsang-Chan, Yunnan, 1884. 

P. Berninse (Bernina).* jl. rosy-purple, large, very free. April 
and May. 1. smaller than in P. vieooea, with slightly crenated 
margins, entirely glandular- hairy, broad-clasping at base. 
Rocks, rich vegetable soil, Alps, growing with its parents. A 
natural hybrid between P. v. hireuta and P. vieooea, of rare 
beauty. 

P. biflora (two-flowered).* Jl. pretty, deep rose, large, produced 
in pairs on short scapes, in great abundance. Spring. Tyrol. 
Habit and appearance of P. minima, but with larger leaves, 
sheathing at base, and distinctly serrated. The whole plant 
is not more than lin. or so in height ; a lovely little subject 
for the rockery, exposed. Sandy peat and loam. A hybrid 
between P. Florkeana and P. minima. 

P. blattariformis fBlattaria-formed) Jl. lilac, numerous, 
scattered ; corolla lobes broadly obcordate ; raceme 8in. to 
12in. long. 1. ovate or obovate, deeply crenate. Yunnan. A 
distinct and handsome species, clothed with short, papilliform 
hairs. 

P. Boveana. The correct name is P. verticillata. 

P. bract eata (bracted). Jl. yellow, large; lobes obcordate, 
emarginate; calyx densely pubescent. March. I . petioled, 
rugose-oblong, obtuse, with attenuated base ; petioles long, 
narrowly winged. Rhizome thick and woody, very charac- 
teristic. Shaded clefts of the limestone rocks, Lankong, 
Yunnan. Related to P. bullata, but differing chiefly in the 
absence of powder, in the shorter pubescence, and in the 

f landular hairs which cover the entire plant (absent in 
\ bullata). 

P, bullata (inflated).* JL golden-yellow, large ; tube narrow at 
the throat, but broadening towards the calyx, half as long 
again as the limb ; scapes tall, many-flowered. April. 1. petio- 
late, lanceolate, firm, covered underneath with golden dust, 
reticulated and slightly inflated above ; margins doubly 
dentate or crenate ; petioles winged. Rhizome thick, woody, 
covered with scars above, divided at the base. Calcareous 
rocks, Yunnan. A very beautiful species, almost entirely 
covered with golden farina. 

P. calliantha (beautiful-flowered). JL intense violet-purple, 
five to ten in an umbel, large ; calyx campanulate, the teeth 
narrow, purplish on the outside; bracts lanceolate, acuminate. 
June. 1. oblong or obovate-oblong ; petioles short, winged 
and attenuated. Rhizome short and thick. Shady places 
under Fir-trees on Mount Tsang-Chan, Tali, Yunnan. A 
charming species, nearly allied to P . eeeundijlora, differing 
in its more coriaceous leaves, covered underneath with a fine, 
golden powder, and finely crenulate instead of serrulate. 


Primula — continued. 

P. carniolloa (Carniola)* A pale to deep blue, with a silvery- 
white throat ; scape 3in. to 4in. high, with from three to ten 
flowers. April ana May. L 2in. long, ovate-lanceolate, tapering 
to the base, but again broadening at the clasping point, 
glabrous, shining on the upper surface. Rosettes large, loose. 
Alps of Carinthia, and Carniola. Syns. P. Prtyeri , P. JtUen- 
kiana. P. c. multieepe has larger and deeper-coloured flowers. 

P. osshmerlans (Kashmir). A form of P. denticulate . . See 
also P. kashmirlsna. 

P. cornua (drooping). 2. broadly ovate, short, petiolate ; 
margins crenulate. Nearly allied to P. capUata and P. erosa, 
from which it differs in the flowers (produced in July) being 
stalked instead of sessile, and in the shape of its leaves ana 
calyx. Chalky alpine pastures north of Tall, Yunnan, 1883. 

P. Churohlllli (Churchill's). A synonym of P. admonUntie. 

P. dilate (ciliated). A variety of P. vieooea. 

P. ClniiMia dentate (toothed). A synonym of P. admon- 
teneie. | 

P. commutate (changed). A variety of P. vieooea. 

P. oonflnls (neighbour). A variety of P. viecoea. 

P. oortusoldes grandifiora (large-flowered). A synonym of 
P. e . Siebddii. 

P. cridalensls (Cridala)* Jl. rosy-purple, large. L ovate, 
broadening again at base, slightly ciliated, and rough on the 
upper surface. Tyrol, 1884. A very distinct hybrid between 
P. tyroleneie and P. Wulfeniana. It is a fine plant for exposed 
rockeries. 

P. daonennts (Val Daone) JL pale rose, with a white centre, 
very large. May and June. 1. obovate, glandular-hairy on both 
sides ; margins serrated. Tyrol and Eastern Swiss Alps (6500ft. 
to 9800ft. X 1854. A small and very pretty plant; it does well 
on exposed places on rockery. Syn. P. otneneie. 

P. decora (comely), of Sims. A form of P. vieooea hireuta. 

P. Delsvoyil (Delavay’s) JL intense purple, large, slightly 
hairy on tne outside ; peduncles eventually lft. or more nigh. 
August. 1. broadly ovate or sub-orbicular, cordate. Damp 
situations in clayey soil (16,000ft.), Yunnan, China. A very 
Interesting new species, constituting a new sub-genus on 
account of the large, laterally compressed seeds, and by the 
flowers appearing before the leaves, borne singly on bractless 
peduncles. 

P. denticulate alba (whiteX A white-flowered variety, re- 
quiring the same treatment as the type. 1886. 

P. <L puloherrlma (very prettyX Jl. lilac-purple, in spherical 
heads Sin. or more across. February to April. 

P. <L variegate (variegated) A garden variety, having the 
leaves bordered with white. 1889. 

P. dfgenoa (two-natured. hybrid) A hybrid between 
P. elatior and P. vulgane, nearly allied to the former. It is 
not distinct enough for general collections. Alps. 

P. Dinyana (Dinyan's) Jl. deep purple, handsome, produced 
in great abundance ; corolla lobes narrow-obcordate ; scapes 
3in. to 6in. high, disposed in rather large heads of four to ten 
flowers. Spring. L 4in. long, ovate-lanceolate, with ciliated 
and slightly dentate margins. Bavaria. A hybrid between 
P. integrifolia and P. viecoea, most nearly allied, however, to 
the first parent, from which it takes its habit It is a very 
useful plant for the rockery, doing best in rather shady nooks, 
in rich, vegetable soil. 

P. discolor (two-coloured) * JL lilac or violet-purple, with silvery 
eye, large ; scape 3in. to 4in. high, covered with farina. April. 
1. ovate, with dentate margins, sparingly covered with glandular 
hairs. Western and South Tyrolese Alps (in fissures of granite 
rocks, 6000ft. to 7000ft.) A hybrid between P. Auricula and 
P. daonemris, resembling the former in habit. It is a charming 
plant, easily managed in the open border. A possible parent 
of the garden Auriculas. 

P. dolomltloa (Dolomite) A variety of P. Auricula. 

P. dryadifolia (Dry as-leaved) JL violet, three to five in an 
umbel, sub-sessile ; calyx campanulate ; bracts broadly ovate. 
July. 1. ovate or sub-cordate ; petioles short, winged. Rhizome 
long, slender. Glacier of Li-Kiang, Yunnan. Habit much 
resembling that of Dryas octopetala, well characterised by its 
leaves and the shape of its bracts. 

P. Dnmoullnll (Dumoulin’s) Jl. deep rose-coloured, large for 
the size of the plant ; corolla lobes obcordate ; scapes not 
more than 2in. high, producing numerous flowers, in compact 
bunches. Spring. L more spreading, larger, and broader 
than in P. minima (which this plant resembles in habit) with 
numerous small pits on the upper surface. Collected on the 
Mountain Trate, Indlcarien, Austria, 1877. A robust-growing, 
free-flowering hybrid between P. minima and P. epmtabilu. 
with the characters of both parents distinctly shown in robust 
specimens. It is pretty for rockeries, doing well wherever 
P. minima grows. Sandy peat, in rather dry positions. 

P. elatior oalycantha (calyx-flowered) A pretty, garden 
form, having a large, leafy, frilled and lobed calyx, whioh is 
coloured like the corolla. 1886. (R. G. 1886, p. 242, 1. 17.) 
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P. e. lntrioata (perplexing). A very distinct, Continental form 
of our wild Oxlip, but not worth adding to general collections. 

P. elliptic*! (elliptic). JL four to twelve in a loose umbel, 
violet or bluish-purple, with broad, deeply-cleft lobes ; tube 
variable in length. June and July. 1. not mealy, 2tn. long, 
ovate or ovate-oblong, narrowed into a broad petiole, with 
sharply-toothed margins, dark green and shiny above, n. 6in. 
to 12in. Near Thibet, Cashmere, Ac. (8000ft. to 12,000ft.). 
Habit of P. rosea. 


P. HI weal ana (El Wes').* Jl. dark purple, solitary, very large ; 
calyx five-partea, the segments ovate-lanceolate ; scape 6in. to 
7in. high. 1. 2ln. to 3in. long, oblanceolate, acute, entire ; 
petioles broadly winged. Rootstock stout, with broad, fleshy, 
leafy scales. Sikkim-Himalaya. A remarkable and beautiful 
species. (O. C. n. s., xxi., p. 645.) 

P. Escherl (Eschews). JL rose or lilac-purple, large; scapes 
2in. to 3in. high, bearing several flowers. April. 1. lin. to 
2in. long, half as broad, ovate-lanceolate, the margins cartil- 
aginous, serrated. 1880. Whole plant glandular-hairy. Habit of 
P. integrijolia, in close, dense, tufty rosettes of numerous 
leaves. A hybrid between P. Auricula and P. integrijolia, 
growing with its parents. 

P. Facohinil (Facchin'sl* JL rosy-purple, rather large, two or 
three to each scape. May and June. L spathulate, gracefully 
curved, and usually deeply crenated at apex, bright green ; 
rosettes compact. Granite region. Southern Tyrol. An ex- 
tremely graceful and useful plant, hybrid between P. minima 
and P. spectabilis, most nearly allied to P. minima. It is the 
easiest to manage of the newer hybrids, and a profuse 
blossomer. 


P. farinosa alba (white).* A white-flowered but scarce variety. 

P. fhrlnosa var. (of Scopoli). A synonym of P. longijiora. 

P. ftnmaroliloa (Finmark). A variety of P. sibirica. 

P. floribunda grandiflora (large-flowered).* A variety 
having much larger flowers than in the type. 1896. (R. G. 
1424.) 

P. Fltirkeana (Florke's).* Jl. deep lilac or lilac-purple ; corolla 
lobes obovate, deeply bifid: scape 2in. high, bearing several 
flowers, surrounded by a leafy involucre. Spring. 1. cuneate 
or tongue-shaped, broad at the apex, dentate or serrated, about 
lin. long. Growing with its parents on the Swiss and Tyrolean 
granite Alps (7000ft.). A charming little hybrid between 
P. glutinosa and P. minima ; very free and vigorous. Syn. 
P. minima hybrida . 

P. Forbeali (Forbes’s).* JL pale lilac, with a yellow throat, in 
three to six whorls ; scape 16in. to 20in. long. I . small, petio- 
late, oblong or ovate, toothed, pubescent. Yunnan, China, 
1883. A Primrose midway between P. cortusoides , which it 
resembles in the leaves, and P. farinosa , which it resembles 
in the flowers. Half-hardy, and best treated as an annual. 
(B. M. 7246 ; G. C. 1883, xix., p. 113, f. 17 ; R. H. 1893, f. 67.) 

P. Forster! (Forster’s). Jl. deep rose-coloured, with white 
throat, large, produced two or three on each dcape, and 
usually twice in the year— early spring and autumn— rarely 
failing. 1. three to four times larger than in P. minima. 
deeply and sharply serrated at apex, hairy on the margins and 
upper surface. Padaster in Gschnitz Valley, Central Tyrol, 
1880. A hybrid between P. minima and P. viscosa hirsuta. 
Habit and leaves resembling P. minima , but very robust, and 
having the hairs of the latter parent. 

P. Freyeri (Freyer's). A synonym of P. eamiolica. 

P. firondosa (leafy). Jl. of a pleasing blue ; pedicels very slender, 
lax, over lin. long; scape 2in. to 6in. high, erect. June. 
1. numerous, cuneate-oblong or obovate, lanceolate or oblong, 
sometimes 9in. long, narrowed to the petioles. Thracia. Plant 
highly glabrous. 

P. Gambe liana (Gambel’s). JL purple, the mouth annulate ; 
corolla lobes round, emarginate ; scape few-flowered. 1. lin. in 
diameter, orbicular-cordate, toothed, glabrous. Buds mealy. 
Temperate Himalayas. Similar to P. rotund\folia, but with 
fewer and larger flowers. (G. C. n. a, xxL, p. 545.) 


P. geraniifolia (Geranium-leaved). Jl. many, in a solitary, 
terminal umbel, with sometimes a whorl below the umbel, 
spreading and drooping; corolla pale purple, glabrous, the 
tube a little longer than the pubescent calyx, rather inflated 
and contracted at the vellow, annulate mouth ; scape erect, 
6in. to lOin. long, softly hairy. May. 1. spreading, lin. to l£in. 
in diameter, orbicular and deeply cordate, pale yellow-green, 
membranous, hirsute on both surfaces, eleven- to fourteen- 
lobulate. Rootstock short. Eastern Himalaya, 1887. (B. M. 

6964.) 


P. gladalls (glacial).* Jl. violet, three to five in an umbel. 
June. A charming little species, distinguished by its long 
calyx, divided four-fifths of its entire length into very narrow 
lobes, and by its corolla, with narrow, quito entire divisions. 
Nearest P. nivalis (of Pallas, not of gardens) and P. Feduchen - 
koi. It differs in its larger, more deeply-lobed calyx. Clefts of 
rocks on the Glacier of Li-Kiang, Yunnan, China. i 
P. Heerii (Heer’s). Jl. purple, large, several on a scape. April. 
Habit low, close, and tufty, like that of P. integrifolia , from 


which the leaves differ in being lin. to 2in. long, ovate- 
lanceolate, slightly toothed and hairy. A hybrid between 
P. viscosa hirsuta and P. integrifolia, growing with its parents. 

P. hirsuta (hairy). A variety of P. viscosa 

P. Horaemanniana (Hornemann’s). A synonym of P. striata. 

P. Hugueninli (Huguenin’s). JL fine, deep purple, large* 
scape 2in. to 3in. high, bearing several flowers. April and 
May. 1. lin. long, obovate- or ovate-lanceolate, toothed from 
the middle of the blade to the apex ; margins covered with 
short hairs, slightly glutinous. 1880. Habit tufty, like that of 
P. integrifolia ; rosettes close and large. A hybrid between 
P. glutinosa and P. integrifolia, growing with its parents. 

P. humilis (dwarf). A synonym of P. pusUla , of Wallich. 

P. Huteri (Huteris).* JL deep violet ; limb shorter than the 
tube ; scape glutinous, with three or four oblong bracts. May. 
1. long-spathulate, with eleven to fifteen short, broad, 
triangular teeth, thickened at the tips like small bladders. 
Tyrol, Ac. A pretty little hybrid between P. Florkeana and 
P. glutinosa ; habit of the latter, not more than lin. high. 

P. lxnperlalis (imperial). Jl. of a rich Cowslip-yellow, tinged 
with orange ; scape erect, 3ft. to 4ft. high. L lift, long, 5in. 
broad. Java, 1891. Greenhouse. (B. M. 7217 ; Gn. 1891, t. 
823; J. H. 1891, xxiii., f. 1.) This, the true P. imperialis , 
differs specifically from the Himalayan Primrose figured in 
B. M. 6/32 as P. prolifera. 

P. intermedia (intermediate). A garden synonym of 

P. alpina. 

P. lnvolncrata eserulea (blue). A variety with bluish 
flowers. 

P. Jassobklana (Jeeschke’s), of Kerner. A synonym of 
P. Stuartii purpurea. 

P. Japonloa aplendens (splendid).* A beautiful variety with 
crimson flowers, best grown as a semi-aquatic. 

P. Jellenkiana (Jellenk’s). A synonym of P. oamiolica. 

P. kanlunlrlana (Kashmir). A form of P. sibirica. See also 

P. oashmeriana. 

P. Keraerl (Kerner* a). JL of & reddish-violet colour, with a 

! r ello wish -white throat ; calyx campanulate ; teeth twice as 
ong as broad, elliptic, and pointed ; scapes stout, 2in. to 4in. 
high, bearing several flowers. April and May. 1. bright green, 
slender, broadly spathulate-obovate, dentate-serrate. Styria 
and Eisenhut, near Turrach, in Stieirmark, in company with 
P. Gbblii. Habit of P. viscosa , the entire plant covered with 
black, glandular hairs. A hybrid between P. Auricula anti 
P. villosa. 

P. Kitaibellana (Kitaibel’s). A variety of P. spectabilis. 

P. latifolia (broad-leaved). A variety of P. viscosa. 

P. Lebllana. Jl. rose-purple, large and fine; scape 3in. to 
4in. high, three- to eight-flowered. April and May. L ovate- 
lanceolate, lin. to 2in. long, in close rosettes; upper surface 
glabrous, shiny ; margins cartilaginous, dentate! y serrated. 
1880. Habit of P. Wulfeniana , which it most nearly resembles, 
although the traces of the other parent are most distinct both in 
leaves and flowers. A hybrid between P. Auricula and P. Wul- 
feniana, growing with its parents. 

P. longlflora (long-flowered).* tl. brilliant violet or purple, over 
Ain. in diameter, enveloped in farina ; tube three times longer 
than the calyx divisions, the latter triangular, pointed ; scapes 
lit. to lAft. high, stout, tne bracts surrounding tne umbel larger 
and broader than in P.farinosa. May and June. 1. only slightly 
farinose underneath, lin. to 2in. long, ovate-oblong, pointed, 
irregularly notched or toothed, slightly dilated at base. Grassy 
regions of the high Alps (5000ft. to 7000ft.). Somewhat resembling 
P. farinosa in habit ana general appearance. Syn. P. farinosa 
var. (of Scopoli). P. 1. Krattli is said to be a hybrid between 
P. farinosa and P. longijiora, found in 1876. - 
P. longobarda (Lombard). Jl. rose-purple, large, several on a 
scape ; calyx campanulate ; teeth short and obtuse. April. 
1. not glutinous, obovate-lanceolate. acute, hardly punctured. 
Calcareous and granite regions, South Tyrol, Lombardy. A very 
distinct plant, nearest to P. calycina , of which it may turn put 
to be a variety ; habit much the same. 

P. maglassonloa (Mount Magiassone). Jl. large, like those of 
P. spectabilis. May. L ovate or obovate, lin. long and about 
as broad, glabrous ; upper surface closely pitted ; margins 
cartilaginous, slightly serrated. 1880. Habit and disposition 
of P. spectabilis ; rosettes close, tufty. A hybrid between 
P. spectabilis and P. minima, growing with its parents. 

P. marglnata grandiflora (large-flowered).* Jl. of a rich 
plum-purple, with white mealy eye. A fine variety. 

P. vnlwlrwa. hybrida (hybrid). A synonym of P. Fldrkeana. 

P. m. pnbesoens (downy), of Josch. A synonym of P. Sturii. 
P. minutlMima (very minute).* Jl. bright purple. Ain. to Ain. 
in diameter (large for the size of the plant); lobes bifid; 
scape hardly rising above the leaves, bearing one to three 
flowers. June. 1. densely crowded, dark green, oblanceolatc- 
acute or obtuse, toothed, mealy beneath. Alpine Himalaya. 
A pretty little species, forming large patches of rosettes, each 
Ain. to lin. in diameter. 
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Prim ula — continued. 

p. is a form of P. farinosa. 

P. multloeps (many-headed). A variety of P. camioliea. 

P. Muretl (Muret’s). A synonym of P. Muretiana. 

P. Muretiana (Muret’s). ft. rich, deep purple, many in a 
head, large, opening earlier than those of P. integryfolxa. 
April and May. 1. broader than in P. Dinyana , entire or 
slightly toothed, viscous-hairy. High Alps. Closely allied 
to P. Dinyana , and also a hybrid between P. integpjoha 
and P. viscosa, taking more after the latter than the former 
parent. Rich, deep loam, in a cool position. Syn. P. Murtti. 

P. mu»COldes (Moss-like). ft. purplish, small, solitary ; corolla 
segments deeply two-lobed. 1. sessile, obovate, oblong, or 
sub-spathulate, dilated at the base ; margins coarsely toothed. 
Sikkim-Himalaya. Plant densely tufted,, small, not mealy. 
(G. C. n. s., xxi., p. 546.) 

P. m. tenuiloba (slender-lobed). ft., corolla tube narrower, 
slightly hairy; lobes very narrow, deeply cleft, with narrow 
lobules. 


P. Nelson! (Nelson’s). A variety of P. viscosa. 

P. nlvalla (snowy), of Pallas, ft. lilac-purple ; calyx tube oblong 
or broadly lanceolate, shorter than tne oblong capsule ; corolla 
lobes oblong or oval, entire, three to four lines long, the tube 
funnel-formed ; umbels consisting of two to ten flowers on 
scapes 3in. to 18in. high. Spring. 1. lin. to 6in. long, thickish, 
perfectly glabrous and often mealy on the under surface ; margins 
often entire but usually closely denticulate. Caucasus, <fcc., 
1790. (R. H. 1878, p. 12.) The description of P. nivalis given on 
p. 221, Vol. IIL, is that of P. pubescent alba (SYNS. P. nivalis 
and P. nivea, of gardens), and should be replaced by the 
above. 

p. ni valis (of gardens). A synonym of P. pubescent alba. 

P. nivea (snowy), of gardens. A synonym of P. pubescent alba. 
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glandular-hairy above ; margins evenly and distinctly serrated, 
glandular-hairy. Valmenon. A hybrid between P. tyrolensis 
(of which it is a near ally) and P. Balbisii , growing with it* 
parents. 

P. Obrlstii (Obrist’sX A hybrid between P. Balbitii and 
P. Auricula ; very near the former, but more robust. 

P. tobtusifolia (obtuse-leaved). ft., calyx dark .brown when 
not mealy, campanulate; corolla claret or almost port-wine 
coloured, rarely yellow, the mouth orange-yellow, the lobes 
broadly obcordate ; scape 6in. to lOin. high. May and June. 

1. variable, 2in. to 5in. long, usually obtuse, the under-surface 
naked or mealy. Himalayas, 1887. (B. M. 6956.) There is a 
good variety of this, Gammieana. 

P, oenensis (a mistake for Val DaoneX A synonym of 
P. daonensis. 

P. Olgas (Olga’s).* ft. pretty rosy-lilac or purple, resembling 
those of P. sibirica\ corolla lobes obcordate, bifid; scape 
3in. to 4in. high, terminating in a few-flowered umbel. Spring. 

1. ovate-oblong, tapering to a narrow, winged petiole, glabrous, 
shiny on both sides. Turkestan, 1887. Said to be nearly 
allied to P. nivalis (of Pallas), and a great acquisition. 

P. pallida (pale). A very slight form of P. viscosa hirsuta. 

P. pedemontana (Piedmont). A form of P. viscosa. 

P. potlolaris (petiolate, dwarf), ft. lilac-purple, lin. 

in diameter, with a white and yellow eye; corolla lobes 
obcordate. entire or toothed ; scape very short. 1. almost 
sessile, obovate, oblong, or spathulate. Himalayas, 1889. 
Half-hardy. A dwarf variety of an exceedingly variable 
species. (B. M. 7079 b.) 

P. Peyrltschii (Peyritsch’s). A hybrid between P. Auricula 
and P. viscosa. It may be treated as a very robust form of 
the latter species. Alps. SYN. P. viscosa major (of English 
gardens). 

P. plnnatiflda (pinnatifid). ft. violet; tube long, cylindrical; 
lobes entire. July. 1. long-petiolate, winged, ovate or oblong, 
the base entire, cuneate, pinnatifid. Glacier of Li-Kiang, 
Yunnan, China. The flowers of this species recall those of 
Erinus alpinus, but are, of course, larger. 

P. Plantes (Planta’s). ft. rose-purple, rather large. April and 
May. 1. ovate, pointed, finely serrated from the middle to the 
apex, entirely covered with brown, glandular hairs. 1880. 
Habit robust, like that of P. viscosa hirsuta ; rosettes close 
and tufty. A hybrid between P. viscosa hirsuta and 
P. daonensis, growing with its parents. 

P. Polssonl (Poisson’s).* ft. rich purple, £in. to Jin. in 
diameter, disposed in whorls. July to September. /. narrowly 
oblong, with a broad, dilated, clasping base ; margins serrated. 
h. 4ft. to 6ft. Yunnan. China, 1889. Allied to P. proli/era. 
(B. M. 7216; Gn. 1891,827; R. H. 1891,491.) A very free species. 

P. Port® (Porta’s), ft. wine-red, large, several on a scape. 
April and May. 1. small, viscous, obovate, serrated only on 
the upper half. South Tyrol, 1873. A hybrid between 
P. Auricula and P. daonensis. It is allied to P. discolor, 
but it differs in the glandular-hairy scape and in the absence 
of farina on the calyx and corolla. A useful little plant for 
rockeries. 

P. pnbesoens alba (white). See description under P. nivalis, 
on p. 221, Vol. III. This plant has been long known in 
English gardens under the names of P. nivalis and P. nitra, 
and has been supposed to be a variety of P. viscosa. It is, 
however, not viscid, and is usually mealy, which not only 
excludes it from P. viscosa, but also from P. v. hirsuta, under 
which it is often quoted. 

P, pulchra (beautiful), ft. purple, large for the size of the 
plant (lin. in diameter); tube funnel-shaped. 1. oblong or 
ovate-oblong, glaucous beneath ; base round or cordate ; 
margins wavy. Sikkim-Himalaya. Plant glabrous, not mealy. 
(G. C. n. s., xxl, p. 545.) 

P. pumila (dwarf).* ft. rosy-purple, large, free: calyx tubular- 
campanulate, the teeth ovate ; scape about lin. high, glandular- 
hairy, two- or more-flowered. Apnl and May. L cuneate, iin. 
to jin. long, half as broad, with seven to nine large, triangular 
teeth at the apex ; margins covered with small, sessile glands. 
Southern Tyrol, &c. (6000ft. to 7000ft.). Ibis hybrid between 
P. minima and P. daonensis is well named, being amongst the 
smallest of its class. It is nearly allied to P. minima in habit 
and general appearance. 

P, purpurea (purple), of Royle. A variety of P. Stuartii. 

P. pusilla (weak), of Wallich. ft. violet-purple, sessile, about 
lin. in diameter; calyx hoary; tube short, terete; lobes 
oblong, obtuse or acute : scape slender, one- to four-flowered. 
Spring. 1. iin. to lin. long, spathulate-oblanceolate, pinnati- 
fldly toothed. Central and Eastern Himalayas (13,0u0ft. to 
16,000ft.). Plant densely tufted, hoary. (B. M. 7079 a.) This 
must not be confounded with P. pusilla, of Goldie. SYN. 


P. obconica. The following are varieties of the useful and 
well-known type (see Fig. 640) : ftmbriata , with a fringed 
corolla ; and rosea, a rose-coloured form. 1897. 

?. obovata (obovate). ft. pale rose or purple, several on a 
stout scape. April and May. 1. lin. long, ovate, obtuse, 


P. humilis. 

P. Reidii (Reid’s).* ft. ivory-white, fragrant, very shortly 
pedicellate, nodding ; calyx ample, glandular-ciliate ; corolla 
tube as long as the calyx, the lobes broadly oblong, connivent 
in a globe, bilobed at apex ; scape rigid, many-flowered. May. 
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L oblong or oblong-oblanceolate, deeply lobulate-toothed or 
crenafce, narrowed into the petioles, bullate, loosely silky- 
villous. Sikkim-Himalaya, 1886. (B. M. 6961 ; O. C. n. a., xxvi., 
p. 691.) 

P. reticulata (netted), Jl. yellow ; corolla tube funnel-shaped, 
the much-exserted mouth not annulate; scape 6in. to I2in. 
high. Late spring. 1. oblong-cordate, obtuse, doubly crenate. 
reticulated, glaucous beneath, on long petioles. Central ana 
Eastern Himalayas (11,000ft. to 15,000ft.), 1887. Plant glabrous, 
mealy or not A close ally of P. sikkimensis. 

P. rhsetlea (Rhetian Alps). A synonym of P. olpino. 

P. rosea grandiflora (large-flowered). A large-flowered form 
having bright rose flowers, h. 9in. 

P. rotundlfolia (round-leaved). JL pale purple or pink, with 
a yellow throat ; corolla tube twice as long as the calyx ; limb 
flat, lin. in diameter ; inflorescence puberulous ana mealy ; 
scape 8in. to 12in. high. June. L lin. to 4in. in diameter, 
orbicular-cordate, crenately toothed ; petioles 6in. to 12in. long. 
Buds in resting season densely covered with sulphurous meal. 
Temperate Himalayas (12,000ft to 14,000ft ). 

P. Busbyi (Busby’s). JL deep purple, with a yellow eye ; calyx 
mealy-white at base, the meal running up between the lobes 
in acute, tooth-like patches ; corolla lobes obcordate ; umbels 
six- to ten-flowered ; scapes Sin, to 10in. high. Spring. L oblong- 
spathulate, denticulate. New Mexico, 1881. A distinct species. 
(B. M. 7032.) 

P. sallsburgensis (Salzburg). JL reddish-purple, rather large, 
several in a head ; bracts oblong, as broad as the calyx teeth ; 
scape not viscous. April ana May. 1. cuneate, the upper 
quarter of their margins set with seven to nine acute, triangular 
teeth, the tips blunt A hybrid between P. glutinosa (which 
it resembles in habit) and P. minima, growing with its parents. 
It should be grown in peaty soil, sphagnum, <&c. 

P. sootiea is a form of P. farinosa. 

P. sooundiflora (side-flowering).* JL, calyx purplish, the lobes 
deltoid, lanceolate, acute ; corolla intense violet, the tube cylin- 
drical, the lobes broadly obovate, entire. July. 1. papery, 
covered with golden dust, oblong or ovate-oblong ; margins 
equally serrulate ; petioles broadly winged, attenuated. 
Glacier of Li-Kiang, Yunnan, China. Plant glabrous, allied 
to P. sikkimensis . It is one of the most beautiful of the 
Primulas. 

P. septemloba (seven-lobed). JL, calyx campannlate, glabrous 
or nearly so, divided to the middle into equal, lanceolate, 
acute divisions ; corolla purple, lin. long, the riimb concave, 
the lobes obovate, emarginabe. July. 1. nearly round, deeply 
Cordate at base, deeply seven-lobed; lobes broadly ovate, 
obtuse. Rhizome slender, horizontal. Forests at the base of 
the Glacier Li-Kiang, Yunnan, China. Entire plant covered 
with soft, pliant, jointed hairs. Nearly allied to P. mollis. 

P, serratifolla (serrate-leaved). /!. golden-yellow, five to ten in 
an umbel, large ; scapes longer than the leaves. June. 1. thin, 
papery, oblong or obovate towards the long and winged 
petioles; margins acutely denticulate or erose. Prairies, Yun- 
nan. This is a near ally of P. obtusifolia, entirely glabrous, 
and without meal. It must not be confounded with the 
obscure European P. serratifolia , a hybrid between P. minima 
and P. Wulfeniana. 

P. slbirloa flnmarohlca (Finmark).* Jl. dark lilac; corolla 
tube short; pedicels much longer than those of P. farinosa . 
1 . lanceolate, not farinose beneath. Mountains of Scandinavia, 
1892. A pretty rockery plant. 

P. Sieboldil (Siebold’s). A form of P. oortusoides. 

P. ulmllia (like).* A hybrid between P. Balbisii and 
P. Auricula, apparently about intermediate between them. 
It is a fine, robust plant for the rockery or flower-border. 
April and May. Indicarien and Petrasch, Styria. 

P. soldanelloldes (Soldanella-like). JL white, large, nodding ; 
scape one-flowered; corolla lobes obcordate. 1 . lin. to im. 
long, petioled, ovate, runcinate-pinnatifid. Sikkim-Himalaya. 
Plant quite glabrous, not mealy. (G. C. n. s., xxi., p. 545.) 

P. sonohifolia (Sonchusdeaved). Jl. violet. June. 1. glabrous, 
oblong or obovate-oblong, obtuse, attenuated, sinuate, re- 
sembling those of Sonchua asper; petioles broadly winged. 
Slopes of the mountain Tsang-Chan, China. Nearly allied to 
P. obtusifolia, but distingushed by its almost runcinate leaves. 

P. spectabilis Kitalbellana (Kitaibel’sX* Jl. rosy-purole, 
larger than in the type, several on each scape, produced in 
abundance. April and May. 1. ovate, pointed, serrated, 
densely covered with short, white hairs. Sub-alpine stations 
in Croatia. Habit of P. spectabilis. A charming plant for the 
rock-garden, on sunny, exposed places. It requires rich, loamy 
soil. 

P. spioata (spiked). Jl. violet, spiCate, resembling those of 
P. unirlora. June. 1. papery, pale green, ovate or ovate-oblong, 
obtuse, attenuated at base, doubly crenate ; petioles narrowly 
winged. Elevated pastures of Tsang-Chang, above Tali, 
Yunnan, 1884. A very remarkable species, with unilateral, 

K icate flowers, a form of inflorescence unique amongst 
imulas. 
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P. Itricta (erect). JL pink; corolla lobes obcordate. April. 
1. ovate-lanceolate or lanceolate, undulated or rarely loosely 
crenate, obtuse, highly glabrous. Otherwise like P. farinosa. 
Scandinavian Mountains, 1822. Syn. P. Homemanniana. 

P. Stuartii purpurea (purple). Jl. pale or deep purple, often 
in two whorls; lobes obcordate or bifid, entire. .Summer. 
1. rarely toothed, broad, white or yellow beneath. Sub-alpine 
and Alpine Himalayas. Habit and leaves resembling P. Stuartii. 
Syn. P. Jcesehkiana (of Kerner). 

P. Sturll (Sturis). JL rose-purple, large and free. April and 
May. 1. about lin. long, wedge-shaped, glandular-hairy, coarsely 
toothed at the almost truncate apex. Steiermark. near Eisenhut, 
1856. A hybrid between P. minima and P. mscosa, with the 
habit and general appearance of the former, but freer and more 
robust. SYN. P. minima pubescent (of Joscn). 

P tenella (tender). JL bluish-white, large, solitary, erect; 
corolla lobes obcordate. 1. numerous, mealy all over, cuneate 
and entire below the middle, toothed above. Eastern Thibet. 
Whole plant 2in. to 2^in. high, glabrous. (G. G. n. s., xxi., 
p. 545.) 

P. tenuiloba (slender-lobed). A variety of P. muscoides. 

P. Tr&llHi (Traill's).* JL blush, tinted with white, borne on 
tall, slender stapes. Himalayas, 1897. A new species, very 
closely allied to P. involucrata. (G. G. 1897, xxii., p. 263, f. 80.) 

P„ uniflora (one-flowered).* Jl. pale lilac, larger than the whole 
rosette of leaves ; corolla lobes shallow, unequally toothed ; 
scape slender, one- or two-flowered.* 1. few, Ain. long, orbicular 
or broadly ovate, pinnatifldly crenate. Sikkim-Himalaya. A 
charming little species. (G. G. n. b., xxi., p. 545.) 

P. Venxoi (V enzo's). JL pale purple, one to three to a scape, 
lin. in diameter, very pretty; petals deeply cut. April. 
1. lin. to l£in. long, ovate-lanceolate, pointed ; margins rough, 
cartilaginous, slightly indented ; surface hairy and densely 
pitted. Tyrol, Ac. Habit tufty, in dense rosettes. A hybrid 
between P. tyrolensis and P. Wulfeniana, nearly allied to the 
latter. 

P. vertlcillata is the correct name of P. Boveana. 

P. Winoiflora (Periwinkle-flowered). JL purplish-violet^ l£in. in 
diameter ; tube long, pubescent, swollen at the base ; corolla 
lobes obcordate ; scape hairy, one-flowered. 1. cuneate-oblong, 
ciliated, covered with reddish, sessile glands. Yunnan, China. 
(G. C. 1887, i., p. 575, f. 108.) 

P. vlsoosa elllata (fringed). A very robust form, with larger 
flowers, produced in greater abundance than in the type. 

P. V. oommutata (changed). JL bright rose, large. May and 
June. 1. broadly ovate or obovate, viscous-hairy ; margins 
entire or slightly toothed. Porphyritic region. Eastern Alps. 

P. V. conflnls (neighbour). JL bright, deep rose, large, very 
handsome, approaching those of P. v. ciliata, but larger and 
more vigorous. May and June. 1. small, obovate, toothed, 
viscous- hairy. Alps. 

P. v, hirsuta (hairy).* Jl. pale lilac, with a bright silvery 
eye, large. Spring. Eastern Switzerland, Tyrol, Ac. (6000ft. 
to 7000ft.). A charming variety, forming large rosettes of ovate 
or obovate leaves, deeply and sharply toothed, and densely 
covered with soft hairs. P. decora, of Sims (B. M. 1922), is 
very nearly allied to this variety, os also is P. pallida. 

P, v, lberioa (Iberian). A variety with lilac flowers. 1885. 

P. V. major (larger). A garden synonym of P. PeyrUschii. 

P. V. Nelsonl (Nelson’s). Jl. pale purple or pink, many on a 
scape. April and May. 1. obovate, entire or slightly serrated ; 
margins glandular-hairy. Habit of P. viscosa; rosettes neat. 
Originated in English gardens. 

P. ▼. purpurea (purple).* A beautiful spring-flowering 
variety, bearing clusters of crimson-purple flowers. 

P. Wulfeniana (Wulfen's).* Jl. deep purple-violet, large. 
April and May. 1. not punctate as in P. spectabilis, lanceolate- 
spathulate, shiny green ; margins rough, cartilaginous. Alps. 
A good and very free rockery plant, requiring calcareous soil. 
In vol. III., p. 222, it is placed as a variety of P. spectabilis, 
but it is quite entitled to specific distinction. 

P. yunnanensls (Yunnan).* Jl. violet-purple; corolla tube 
narrow, twice as long as the calyx ; limb concave, bilobed, 
the lobes ovate, entire. July. L ovate-oblong, crenulate, 
mucronate; petioles short, narrowly winged, glabrous. Clefts 
of limestone rocks at foot of Li-Kiang Glacier, China. A very 
fine species, closely allied to P. unijlora. 

Varieties. The number of garden varieties in the various 

sections into which the genus is split np by florists is 

very great. For the convenience of the reader we give 

some of the best in each class : 

Chinese Primulas (P. sinensis). Braid’s Seedling, Brides- 
maid, Brightness, Eynsford Pink, Fern-leaved Double 
Blue, Giant Rosy Queen, Her Majesty, Imperial White, 
Kentish Purple, Miss Eva Fish, Miss Inez, Peach Blossom, 
Pink Queen, Princess, Purity, Rosy Queen, and Swan ley 
Mauve. 

* 
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Japanese Primroses (P. eortusoides). Arthur, Beauty, 
blushing Bride, Brilliant, Bruce Findlay, Charmer, 
Distinction, Gem, General Gordon, Miss Nellie Barnard, 
Mrs. Ryder, Novelty, Pearl, Purity, Purple Kino, Queen 
op the Whites, Ruby Queen, Victor, and Ware’s White. 
Primroses (P. aeaulis). Arthur Dumoulin, Blue Gem, 
Cloth of Gold, Covenanter, Croussii florb plbno, 
Double Crimson, Elizabeth Brodla, Evelyn’s Arkwright, 
G. F. Wilson, Harbinger, Jack in the Green. James Nimmo, 
Mary Erskine, Miss Massey, Mrs. Wilson, Oakwood Blue, 

S uakeress, Queen of Whites, Red Gauntlet, The 
ikado. 

FRZXULZKA (a diminutive of Primula ; in allusion 
to the resemblance). Ord. Oesneracess. A monotypio 
genus. The species is a small, hardy perennial Alpine, 
with the habit of a Primula, and exhaling a powerful 
Tobacco -like odour. It is allied to Klugia and Rhyncho- 
styUs , but has a salver-shaped corolla, with nearly equal 
lobes, and the disk is highly -developed as two large, 
ooneately -quadrate, fleshy bodies at the base of the ovary. 
The plant is very difficult to rear in this country. 

P. alnenaia (Chinese). A synonym of P. Tatxyyum. 

P. Tabaenm (Tobacco). 8hekin (Rock Tobacco). JL disposed 
in loose corymbs; corolla limb tin. to fin. broad, unequally 
flve-lobed, the lobes white, with very broad purple borders. 
July. 1. all radical, crowded, rather fleshy, orbicular, 2in. to 
5in. across, obtusely lobulate ; cordate at base ; petioles lin. 
to 3in. long, broadly winged. China, 1887. (G. C. 1889, vi., 

f. 52.) SYN. P. sinensis (R. M. 7117> 

PRINOS INTEORIFOUUS. A synonym of 
Nemopanthes canadense (which see). 

priovophtu.uk. A synonym of E&cholirion 

(which see). 

PRITCHARPIA. To the species described on 
p. 224, Vol. III., the following should be added: 

P. fllamentoaA (thread-like). A synonym of Washingtonia JUi- 
J era. 

P. grandls. This name is also applied to Licuala VeitchiL 
P, maoroearpa is synonymous with P. Qaudichaudii. 

P. Thurstonl (Thurston’s).* JL borne in compact panicles 
at the apices of the slender stems; stems longer than the 
leaves, from the axils of which they rise. 1. fan-shaped, 
palmatisect, large, forming a dense tuft at the top of the tall 
stem. Fiji, 18K. (R. G. 1887, p. 486-9, f. 123-4, 1-8.) A fine 

Palm. 

PRIVET HAWK MOTH. See Sphingldn, 

Vol. III. 

PROCHYHAVTHE8 (from prochon, an ewer, and 
antho8 , a flower ; in allusion to the shape of the perianth). 
Ord. Amaryllidem. A small genus (two species nave been 
described) of greenhouse, tuberous -rooted plants, natives of 
Mexico. Perianth sub-persistent, the tube sub-cylindrical 
at base, then abruptly geniculate and dilated, the seg- 
ments broad, short, equal, erect; stamens inserted below 
the throat. Leaves linear-lanceolate or oblanoeolate. 
Only one species is known to cultivation. It requires 
similar treatment to Eravoa (which see). 

P. Bnlliana (William Bull’s). JL brownish -green, quite sessile, 
in pairs, forming a very long, lax, simple spike; perianth 
tube abruptly decurved and dilated at the middle ; peduncle 
erect, twice as long as the leaves, furnished with several 
reduced leaves. Summer. 1. few, in a radical rosette, oblan- 
ceolate, acute, persistent, 1ft. or more in length, 2in. broad. 
1883. (B. M. 7427.) Syn. Bravoa Bulliana. 

PROPS. Strictly speaking, all supports of plants are 
“Props,** but as usually understood, a Prop is a support 
for heavily -weighted branches that would otherwise break. 

FROSOPIS. P. juUJlora is tho correct name of 
P. Siliquastrum. 

PROSTRATE. Lying flat on the ground, but not 
rooting. 

PBOTEA. To the species described on p. 228, Vol. III., 
the fmlowing should be added. Several plants formerly 
included hereunder are now referred to Aulas, Isopogon, 
Leucospermum, and Nivenia. 

P. amplexloaulis (stem-clasping). Jl. purple, in a sub-sessile 
head the size of a small Apple; scales exceeding the flowers. 
February. 1. sessile, cordate-amplexicaul, rigid, spreading, lin. 
to 2£in. long, ovate or ovate-oblong, acute. .Stem (or branches) 
lft. to 2ft. long, erect. 1802. SYN. P. repent (A. B. R. 453). 
P. cynaroides (Cynara-like). Jl. white, greenish below’, in a 
large, obovate-globuse, at length spreading head ; scales pink at 
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apex. August. L roun dish -obo vote or elliptic, 4in. to 6tn. long 
^mcludii^ the petiole). Stem dwarf, undivided. 1774. (G. C. 

p, humlflora (dwarf -flowered). A synonym of P. hwmUis. 

P. hnmllU (dwarf). Jl. purple, in a hemispherical head lin. in 
diameter. 1. linear, acute, flat, glabrous, lin. to nearly 3in. 
lonjf, very narrow. Plant erect 8yn. P. humijlora (A. B. R. 

P. imbrleata (imbricated), of Thunberg. A synonym of Soro- 
cephalus imbrieatus. 

P. magulfloa is now regarded as distinct from P. speeiota. 

P. Mundl is the correct name of P. penidllata. 

P. nana (dwarf), if. crimson, nodding, cup-shaped, 2^in. 
across, terminal : scales in three or four series. 1. like those of 
a Pinus, crowded, erecto-patent, acicular, acute or acuminate. 
A. 2ft 1889. A glabrous shrub. (A M. 7095.) 

P. Prtesi (spreading). JL blackish-purple at the summit; 
calyx white-woolly, l±iiL long ; head sessile, as large a small 
fist, the inner scales dark purple-bearded. L narrow-oblong, 
4in. to 5in. long, slightly undulated. Branches woolly- 
tomentose, procumbent Syn. P. speeiota patens (A. B. K. 

P. reptns (creeping), of Andrews. A synonym of P. amplexi- 

P. rhodsnths (rose-flowered). JL rose-coloured, with orange 
stamens, disposed in a terminal head 3in. across, broadly 
turbinate; peduncle short. May. L sessile, lineAr-oblong, 
rounded at apex. Stem short, swollen. A. lift. 1886. (B. M. 
733L) 

P. spedosa patens (spreading}. A synonym of P. patens. 


PROTEA (of Linn® us). A synonym of Eenea- 

dendron (which see). 


PROTECTION. Tender plants that are not able to 
withstand the rigour of our winters need some kind of 
Protection, which is afforded, in various ways. Dwarf 
Tea Roses are covered a few inches above the ground 
with a mound of Cocoa-nut fibre or similar material, so 
that if the winter kills all the exposed wood, that 
protected is safe. Standard and half -standard Tea Roses 
are greatly protected by Bracken Fern tied in the head. 
Mats are also largely used for the Protection of tender 
plants, and fbr covering frames, Ac., in bad weather. In 
the early spring the blossoms of Peach, Nectarine, and 
Apricot trees on walls are protected until the flowers have 
all set by means of tiffany, cheap calico, netting. Ac. 
Belts of hardy trees are also planted on the exposea side 
of fruit trees to break the foroe of cold winds ; and the 
walls of gardens are erected as mnch for Protection as 
for the crops of fruit grown on them. 

PROTIUM. Included under Eursera (which see). 


PRUKNOPITT8 (from prumnos , outermost ; and 

S ttuts, a Pine-seed; in allusion to the fructification). 

YN. Stachy carpus. Ord. Conifern. A small genus of 
greenhouse or hardy trees, formerly included under 
Podoearpui (which see for culture), but with the fruits 
on a loose spike instead of solitary on a fleshy stalk. 

P. elegans (elegant). Plum Fir. The correct name of Podo- 
earput andina. 

P. aploata (spicate). Black Pine ; Matai ; Mayi Jl., male 
catkins sessile, ten to twenty in axillary spikes: females in 
loose spikes. 1. mostly in two rows, lin. to liin. long, needle- 
shaped or linear, imbricated. Branches and branchlets numerous, 
flexuous, ascending. A. (in New Zealand) 150ft. to 200ft. Green- 
house. Dacrydium Mayi is synonymous with this species. 


PRUNELLA. To the species enumerated at p. 232, 
Vol. III., the following should now be added : 

P. grandiflora alba (white). A snow-white variety, some 
6in. high. 

P. g. rubra (red). A variety with red flowers. 

P. g. Webblana (Webb’s). A variety bearing rich purple 
flowers. A. 9in. 

P. vulgaris lacinlata (torn).* A handsome variety, with 
deep purple flowers. 


PRUETTS. To the species and varieties described 
on pp. 235-7, Vol. III., the following should be added : 

P. aolda semperfiorens (always flowering).* This is a 
splendid variety, of pendulous habit, with small white flowers, 
and small, dark, leathery leaves ; bears flowers and fruit at 
the same time. It is frequently catalogued as Cerasus semper- 
Jlorens. 

P. alleghanlenmU (Alleghany). Jl. at first pure white, after- 
wards changing to pink. Jr. bluish-purple, nearly globular. 
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very handsome. A. 4ft. to 12ft Pennsylvania, 1890. A shrub 
or small tree, allied to P. insititia. The fruits are used for 
preserves. (Q. A F. 1890, p. 429, f. 53.) 

P. Amygdala* See Amygdala* communis. 

P. angustlfolla (narrow-leaved). A synonym of Ceram* 
Chieata. 

P. Armenlaoa. See Armenlaoa vulgaris. 

P. baldsohuanloa (Baldscfauan) Jl. red ; calyx tube ovate- 
cylindric. L obovate-elliptic, coarsely and doubly serrated. 
Otherwise closely resembling P. divarieata. Baldschuan, Bok- 
hara, 189a Shrub or dwarf tree. (R. G. 1890, t 613.) 

P. (whitish). A synonym of Ceram* Chico**. 

P. Capull (Capollin). The correct name of Ceram* Capolltn. 

P. oeraslfera is a form of P. divarieata. 


P. Cerasn*. See Ceram* Capronlana. 

P. Cbamseoerams. See Ceram* Chamieooraan*. 


P. Clkloasa (Chicasaw Plum) See Ceram* Chloaaa. 

P. Coocmllla (Cocomil ia) Febrifuge Plum. Jl. white, borne 
on short, twin peduncles. Jr. yellow, ovate-oblong, mucronate, 
somewhat acid. 1. obovate, crenulate, glabrous, glandular. 
A. 20ft Calabria, 1824. 

P. oommunl* (common) The name adopted by some botanists 
to include P. aomcstiea. P. insititia, ana P. tpinota , which are 
regarded by them merely as sub-species. 

P. e. Praueaullana (Pruneaul’s)* Jl. white, produced in such 
abundance as to quite cover the twigs. Of this fine variety 
there is a double form. 

P. onrdloa. This is described as “ intermediate between 
Pi tpinota and P. insititia." Asia Minor, 1896. 

P. Davldlana alba (white). This is a white variety of the 
species described in Vol. III. as Pertiea Davidiana. 

P. divarieata atropurpurea (dark purple) The correct 
name of P. Pi—ardii. 


P. d. oontorta (twisted). This variety has the leaves spirally 
twisted, and is of more fastigiate habit than the type. 1895. 
Snc. P. ceraeifera oontorta (R. H. 1895, p. 201, f. 57). 

P. domestloa damasoena (Damascene). Damson. Jr. dark 
violet, small, oblong or slightly elongated, edible. 

P. d. Plantierll (Plantier's) Jl. pure white, semi-double, pro- 
duced in abundance, and succeeded by black Plums of good 
flavour. 1885. Garden variety. 

P. fkutioan* (shrubby) A form of P. tpinota. 

P. glandulooa (glandular) A synonym of P. japonic*. 

P. hamlll* (dwarf) JL 4ln. across, solitary or in pairs on a 
short peduncle ; petals white, with a short, red claw. Jr. Jin. 
long, bright red, -ovoid-globose. 1. lAin. to 2in. long, shortly 
petfolate, elliptic-ovate, serrulate. Branches slender, erect. 
A. 4ft. North China, before 1873. (B. M. 7335.) Syn. 

P. japonic*, of Carriers (R. H. 1873, p. 457, f. 41) A rare 
species. 

P. hybrid* reptans (hybrid, creeping). JL red. Branches 
prostrate, divaricate. 1886. Garden hybrid. CEL H. 1886, 
pp. 416-7.) 

P. h. *trlota (erect) JL white. Branches erect. 1886. Garden 
hybrid. (R. G. 1886, pp. 416-7.) 

P. JaoquemontU (Jacquemont's) Jl. often in pairs, very 
shortly pedicellate ; calyx tube Ain. to iin. long ; petals pink, 
4in. broad, orbicular; stamens about twenty. May. L 2in. 
to 2£in. long, ovate, ovate- lanceolate, elliptic, or nearly 
obovate, acute or acuminate, serrulate; petioles tin. long. 
A. 6ft. to 10ft. North-west Himalayas, 1886. Hardy shrub. 
(B. M. 6976.) *A rare species. 

P. Japonic* (Japanese) The correct name of P. tinenei*. 
Syn. P. glandulos*. 


P. J. sphserloa (spherical) This form only differs from the 
type in its somewhat huger, spherical fruits. (R. H. 1887, 
p. 466, f. 136.) There is a garden seedling of this variety 
called prctcox. (R. H. 1892, p. 488, f. 142-3.) 

P. Japonic* (of Thunberg). A synonym of P. humilit, 

P. Jallana. St. Julian. Plum. Jr. dark violet, small. There 
is a pendulous form of this, introduced in 1889. 


P. maritlma pygmss* (pigmy) Jr. red or purplish, smaller 
than in the type. L softly pubescent or tomentose beneath. 
A. 4ft. to 5ft. North America, 1756. 

P. Mlqaellana (Miquel’s) Jl. pale pink or white, corymbose 
on short, leafy shoots; pedicels and calyx sparsely hairy. 
1. deeply and irregularly cut, having two orange glands at 
the base, and, as well as the petioles and young shoots, 
pubescent. Otherwise like P. mbhirteUa. Japan, 1888. 
(G. A F. 1888, pp. 196, 199, f. 37.) 


P. Mom* Alphandl (Alphand’s) A variety haring semi- 
double. rose-pink flowers. Japan, 1885. (R. H. 1885, p. 564.) 

SYN. Armmiaca Mum* Alphandi , 


P. Myrobalon* (Myrobalan) A synonym of P. ( divarieata ) 
oerasifera. 

P. ortbo*cp*l* (straight-se paled) JL white, with assorted, 
orange-coloured stamens. Jr. globose, about lln. in diameter, 
on a stout, rigid stalk about 4in. long ; skin very dark blue 
or nearly blade, with glaucous bloom ; flesh of good flavour 
and quality, Juicy, yellow. A. 4ft. to 5ft Texas, 1894. A 
densely-branched, twiggy shrub. (G. A F. 1894, p. 184, f. 34.) 

P. Padns. See Ceraso* Padns. 

P. pendola (pendulous)* Jl. of a soft rose, freely produced. 
March and April. Japan. Of pendulous habit. It is closely 
allied to P. mbhirtella. Syn. Ceram* pendula rosea, under 
which name it is generally found in commerce. 

P. Pl**ardll is a variety ( atropurpurea ) of P. divarieata. 

P. prostrata (prostrate). The correct name of Amygdala* 
ineana. A nice shrub for a sunny rockery. 

P. Pscndo-Ceraso*. Of this there are several varieties with 
double flowers, the best of which are James H. Vbitch, Jl . pi . 
luteo (with yellow foliage), and Watereri. This is usually 
catalogued as a Census. 

P. Paddnm (Puddum)* JL rose-red or white, solitary, fascicled 
or umbellate ; petals obovate or linear-oblong ; peduncles 4in. 
to lln. long. Jr. oblong or ellipsoid, with red or yellowish, acid 
flesh. 1. 5in. to 5in. long, ovate- or oblong-lanceolate, caudate- 
acuminate, sharply ana often doubly serrated. Temperate 
Himalayas. A large tree, of brilliant appearance when in 
flower. SYN. Ceram* Puddum. 

P. pygmss* (pigmy) A form of P. maritima. 

P. serotlna (l&te) The correct name of P. talieifolia. The 
fruits of this species are known as Capollins, Capoulinos, 
or £apu linos. 

P. slblrloa. See Armenlaoa slblrloa. 

P. splnosa fTutloans (shrubby). Jl. arising before the leaves, 
solitary or twin. Jr. reddish-yellow, pubescent- velvety, 
globular, sweet. L ovate-sub-orbicular, slightly cordate at 
base and doubly toothed. France, Ac. This variety is also 
known as macrocarpa. 

P. snboordata (somewhat cordate) JL resembling those of 
the ordinary Plum. L roundish, finely serrated, slightly 
cordate at base. California, .1889. Shrub. 

P. tom ento * * (downy) Jl. white, sub-sessile, solitary, or in 
fascicles of two to four. 1. broadly elliptic, shortly cuspidate, 
with small serratures, the under-surface, as well as the new 
shoots, tomentose. Japan. (R. G., L 853.) 

P. Virginian*. See Cerasna Virginian*. 

P. Watsonl (Watson's) Jr. |in. in diameter; skin thick, 
bright orange-red, without bloom; flesh juicy, bright yellow, 
edible and sometimes of good quality although slightly 
austere. Kansas, Ac., 1894. A twiggy, dwarf Plum. (G. A F. 
1894, p. 154, t 2^.) 

PSAMMISIA. According to the compilers of the 
“Index Kewensis,” P. tclerophylla is a distinct species, 
and not the same as P. earcantha . 

PSEUDO. False or spnrions ; $.g. t the Psendo-bnlb 
in Orchids. 

PSEUDO-BOMB YCBB. See Moth*. 

PSBUDO-CHJENOMBLES MAULEI. A synonym 
of Pyro* Maolei (which see). 

PSEUDOCOCCUS UUCZ8. See Mealy Bog. 

PSEUDOOAIaTOBXA (from peeudo* . false, and 
Oaltonia ; in allusion to the resemblance). Ord. Luiacese. 
A monotypic genns. The speoies is a greenhouse, bulbous 
plant. For culture, *ee Oaltonia. 

P. Poobnellii (Pechuelli's) JL greenish, lAln. long, with 
obtose segments, united in their lower two-thirds, and short 
stamens ; raceme dense, sixty- to eighty-flowered ; peduncle stiffly 
erect, overtopping the leaves. 1. six to eight, fleshy, erect, 
lanceolate, above lit. long. Damara Land, 1886. Bulb large, 
crowned with bristles. SYN. Lindner* Jlbruloi*. 

PSEUDOMONAS CAMPBSTRIB. See Black 
Rot of Cabbage. 

FSBUDOFHOBNXX (from peeudo , false, and Phoenix, 
alluding to the resemblance in general aspect to the 
kindred genus Phoenix). Obd. PaUnrn. A monotypic 
genns. The species is a stove Palm, requiring similar 
culture to Phomlx (which see). 

P. Sargentil (Sargent’s) Jl ., spadix panicled, about 3ft. long 
and broad. Jr. bright orange or red, ]ul in diameter. 
L pinnate, 44ft. long; leaflets lanceolate, acuminate, lit. to 
14ft. long, glauoous oeneath. A. 25ft Florida, 1887. (G. 0, 
1888, It., p. 409; G. A F., 1, 1888, pp. 353, 365.) 
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P8ETJDOT8TJ G A. To the species and varieties 
described on p. 238, Vol. III., the following should be 
added : 

P, Davldl&na (Abbd David’s). A synonym of Keteleeria 
Davidiana. 

P. Douglaail brevlfolia (short-leaved).* L green, polished. 
This somewhat resembles the Silver Firs ; it Is of pyramidal 
habit and slow growth. 

P. D. glanoa pendula (glaucousjjpendulous).* L dark green. 
Young growth glaucous-tinted. 1896- A tall variety. 

P. D. glauoesoena (glaucous). A very glaucous form. 1895. 
Other forms are : denudata (stem very simple), dumasa (dwarf, 
compact bush), fastigiata (pyramidal), and stncta (dwarf, erect- 
branched). 

P. D. pnmila (dwarf).* A distinct variety, of neat, compact 
habit. 

P. D. Stalrli (Earl Stain*).* 1. nearly white in spring, 
gradually changing to pale green. A showy, free-growing 
form, less vigorous than the type. 

P8IDIUM. To the species described on p. 239, 
Vol. III., the following should be added : 

P. aromatlonm is a form of P. Guajava. 

P. Guajava is the correct rendering of P. Guava. 

P. montannm (mountain-loving). The correct name of 
P. eordatum. 

P. PaMeanum (Passe’s), fl. white, axillary, fr. pale green or 
yellowish, pear-shaped, about as large as a Plum, edible. 
1. opposite, ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, borne on short 
petioles. Stems slender, round, h. 3ft. to 6ft. Habitat not 
recorded, 1890. Shrub. (R EL 1890, p. 233, f. 71.) 

P8II»A ROSJE. 8ee Carrot Grubs. 

P8ILOTUM. P. mascarenica and P. nudum are 
practically identical with P. triquetrum. 

PSU.URA DISPAR. See Slack Arches Moth. 

P8ITTACO8CH05NUS. A synonym of Gahnla 
(which see). 

PSORALEA. P. arborea is now regarded as merely 
a form of P. pinnata. 

PST CHECHU.U8. A synonym of Zeuadna (which 

see). 

PST CHOTRIA. To the sDecies described on p. 239, 
Vol. III., the following should be added. Several plants 
formerly classed hereunder ace now referred to Pall- 
oourea. 

P. oyanoo&rpa (blue-fruited). The correct name of 
P. cyanocooca. 

P. leuoooephala (white-headed). A synonym of Rudgea 
macrophyUa. 

P. pllosa (pilose). The correct name of P. chontalensis. 

P. raoemosa (racemose). The correct name of Palicourea 
racemosa . 

P. sulpburea (sulphur-coloured).* ft. bright blue, Centranthus- 
like, borne in clusters, fr. sulphur-yellow. 1. shining green. 
Fiji, 1887. A profuse and continuous flowering, small, climbing 
shrub. 

P. tabaetfolla (Tobacco-leaved), ft. fin. long, shortly pedi- 
cellate ; calyx pubescent* the lobes triangular ; corolla pale 
yellow, tomentose, tubular, the lobes short, triangular, margined 
red ; tnyrse terminal or from one of the upper axils, 4in. to 7in. 
long, contracted. September. 1. opposite, 5in. to 9in. long, 
2in. to 3in. broad, elliptic-lanceolate or oblong, acuminate, 
rather membranous. Brazil. Syns. Palicourea discolor (of 
gardens), Palicourea nicotianafolia (B. M. 7001). 

PSTLItA MALI. See Apple-Sucker. 

FSTLLA FTRISUGA. 8ee Pear-Insects. 

PTERIDOPHTLLUM (from Pteris , a Fern, and 
phyllon , a leaf ; the leaves are like Fern-fronds). Ord. 
Panaveracex. A small genus (two species) of herbs, with 
rather thick rhizomes, natives of Japan, and very closely 
allied to Hypecoum. Flowers in a simple or slightly- 
branched, terminal raceme : sepals two, scale -like ; petals 
four, spreading, the outer ones elliptic -concave, the 
inner ones flat ; scape naked. Leaves radical, pectinately 
pinnatisect. P. zeylanicum was introduced some thirty 
years ago, but it does not appear now to be in cultivation. 


PTERIS. Pterises are not fastidious as regards soil : 
and a mixture of two parts peat, one part loam, and one 
part sand suits most of them. The majority of them thrive 
as well in a place exposed to strong light as in a shady 
one, bat this does not apply to the beautifnlly - v ariegated 
P. auadriaurita arayrma , P. oretica albo-Unmm , P. asperi- 
oautis tricolor, and P. eneiformis Victoria, all of which, 
either in their natural habitats or under cultivation, 
need a subdued light. The cause qf these plants being 
frequently met with in a stunted condition and having 
a burnt appearance is generally attributable to the effects 
of strong light, and this is readily understood when we 
consider the natural conditions under whioh the plants 
flourish, being always found in the dense shade of forests 
where the annual rainfall is very heavy, and rarely if 
ever growing in Bamboo forests where the shade is 
partial only. 

With the exoeption of a few speoies provided with 
creeping rhizomes, and whioh may be propagated by 
division, a LI Pterises are readily increased from spores, 
which are abundantly produced and germinate very freely. 

The Bracken can rarely be grown successfully in pots 
for a long time ; but it forms a noble ornament when 
planted in a deep, sandy soil, where the development of 
its fleshy rhizomes is not interfered with. In such a 
position it should be covered with old leaves every 
winter, or with its own if these are not required for 
other purposes. Its propagation takes place naturally 
by means of the spores, for it requires special care in 
transplanting, and can only be successfully moved when 
dormant in winter. 

Although P. e. Victoria reproduces itself very freely from 
spores, some of the seedlings are thoroughly distinct. 
Among these we may particularly note regina , which 
has the variegation running in narrow stripes to the 
margins of the leaflets, and is of more vigorous growth 
than Victoria ; and cristata , a form with very prettily 
and regularly crested fronds, which are also beautifully 
and distinctly variegated. 

P. palmata possesses the peculiarity of reproducing 
itself from bulbils borne at tne top of the stalk, just at 
the point of junction with the leafy portion. The quiokest 
way of propagating it in quantities is by means of 
spores, which are freely produced ; yet the bulbils wilL 
if pegged down on tne ground without being severed 
from tne parent plant, make young plants in a very short 
time. 

To the species and varieties described on pp. 240-5, 
Yol. III., tne following should be added. Except where 
otherwise indicated, stove treatment is required. 

P. adlantlfolla (Adiantum-fronded). A synonym of PeUcsa 
adiantoides. 

P. adiantoides (Adiantum-like). A synonym of PeUcsa 
adiantoides. 

P. Hansel (Boose's). A variety of P. semipinnata. 

P. bftaurlta argentea (silvery).* fronds deep shining green, 
with the bases of the pinnules greyish or whitish -green. 
1894. A useful plant 

P. Boultonl (Boulton’s). A form of P. serrulata showing a 
very distinct colour, this being a light pea-green. 

P. Childsii (Childs’), fronds compound; pinna much sub- 
divided, “the tips and margins being percristate.” Origin not 
stated. 1896. Greenhouse. 

P, oomans (dense), fronds spreading round an erect 

caudex. New Caledonia, 1880. 

P. orasslpes (thick-stalked). A synonym of P. gigantea. 

P, oretloa orlspata (crisped), fronds beautifully crisped, 
bold, spreading, green, with a £in. band of glaucous-grey down 
the centre. 1891. 

P. e. Sfmyil (May’s).* fronds variegated as in P. c. albodineata , 
but the plant is smaller, and all the pinna, whether barren 
or fertile, are crested. This form reproduces true from spores. 
P. c. nob ills (noble).* fronds erect, beautifully crested. 1888. 
A dwarf variety. 

P. c. sempervlrens (evergreen).* A handsome crested variety, 
exceedingly useful for room decoration. 

P. c. Summers! (Summers’s), fronds much divided, having 
all the principal pinna heavily divided and crested at apex. 
1898. Inis is described as “ a particularly fine Pteris. of 
sturdy but elegant growth.” (G. G. 1898, xxiiL, p. 370, f. 139.) 

P. o. Wimaetti (Wimsett’s).* fronds from lift, to 2ft. long, 
chestnut-striped ; pinna variable. 

P. Drinkwateri (Drink water’s).® fronds 2ft high ; pinna dark 
green, fin. wide. 1896. A beautiful Fern for the con s e r v a tory. 
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Pteria — continued. 

P. Da vail (Duval's). A garden hybrid between P. palmata and 
P. sagittifolia. 1897. Syn. Doryopteris Duoali (R. H. 1897, 
p. 563, f. 168). 

P. elegans (elegant). A garden name for P. nobilis. 

P. enslformls Victorias (Victoria’s), barren fronds small, 
prostrate. fertile fronds upright, abundant, lift, to lift, 
long; pinnae about £in. broad, beautifully variegated through* 
out. Syn. P. e. variegate. There are two other forms— 
cristata, with beautifully variegated and crested fronds ; and 
reqince, having the variegation in narrower stripes than in 
Victoria* and more vigorous in growth. 

P. flabellAta asceniionls (Ascension Island). A variety of 
smaller dimensions than the type, its lower leaflets some* 
times showing several small, compound leaflets on each side. 
1865. 

P. glgantea (gigantic), sti. stout, erect, naked, 2ft. to 3ft. 
long, fronds coriaceous, tripartite; terminal pinna 1ft. long, 
3in. broad, cut down to a broadly*winged rachis into 
numerous narrow, falcate lobes, which are slightly toothed 
when barren * lateral ones numerous, often l£ft. long and 4in. 
broad ; pinnules nearly 2in. long, tori falling short of the tips 
of the segments. West Indies, Ac. Syns. P. crassipes , Lito- 
brochia gigantea. 

P. gl&UCO Virens (glaucous-green). A synonym of P. quadri- 
aurita. 



P. Grifflthil (Griffith's) sti. erect, wiry, 6in. to 8in. long. 
fronds somewhat coriaceous, broadly lanceolate, 6in. to 8in. 
long; upper lateral pinna simple, about ±in. apart; lower 
ones 2in. to 3in. apart, divided to the midrib, their lowest 

E innules often again divided, sori covered by a narrow 
lvolucre. Northern India. See Fig. 641. (H. S. F. ii, p. 170. 
t 123 a.) 

P. In tern* ta (grown between) fronds , outer ones ovate, tri* 
pinnate; central ones longer, bipinnate. West Indies, 1880. 
Resembles P. heterophyUa , of which it is perhaps a variety. 

P. latifollA (broad-fronded) A synonym of Pellcea ad iant aides. 

P. longlfoli* M*rle*ll (Maries’).* This differs from the type 
in having shorter fronds and narrower pinnse. Penang, 1895. 
It reproduces itself true from spores. 

P. L nobilis (noble) fronds evergreen, 4ft. to 5ft. high : pinna 
linear, 8in. to lOin. long: rachis pale brown, sori continuous, 
linear, marginal South Sea Islands, 1884. 

P. laden* (sportive). • rhiz. wide-creeping, fronds dimorphous ; 
barren ones on slender, black stipes 3in. to 4in. long, varying 
from triangular with two slightly-deflexed basal lobes to 
hastate, with entire margins; fertile ones on stipes often 1ft. 
long, 4in. to 6in. each way, cut into five narrow-lanceolate 
lobes, all or some of which (except the terminal one) are 
sometimes again forked, sori in a continuous line round the 
margin. Malaya and the Philippine Islands. See Fig. 642. 
Syn. Doryoptcris ludens. A remarkable species. 

P. nobilis (noble)* sti. naked, wiry, 1ft or more in length. 
fronds very coriaceous ; first-produced one cordate ; later ones 
hastate and finally somewhat palmate, with the terminal and 
upper lateral pinnse entire, the lower lateral ones divided into 


Fieri* — continued. 

two or four lanceolate pinnules on their lower side, and all 
of them having a broad band of white in the centre, sori in 
a continuous line from base to apex. Southern Brazil. A 
very handsome species. Syns. P. elegans , Doryoptcris nobilis, 
Litobrochia elegans. 

P. O. Da vail (Duval's)* A variety with stout, palmate fronds. 
1897. 

P. n. v&rlegata (variegated).* A handsome and robust form, 
well marked with silver. 1894. 


P. nobills (of gardens) A synonym of P. palmata. 

P. Oavrardi (Ouvrard’s) A form intermediate between 
P. cretica and P. umbrosa . A beautiful Fern. 

P. regions (Queen’s) A garden form of P. ensiformis. 

P. Roohfcrdi (Rochford’s) A form of P. serrulate . 

P. semlplnnata Baosei (Bause’s)* *t». deep chestnut-brown. 
fronds densely tufted, erect, 12in. to 13in. high ; pinnae about 
21n. long, the lowermost bipinnate, consisting of four to six 
broadly linear, deep green pinnules. 1886. A useful, decorative, 
garden Fern, of very compact habit. 

P. serrolata Booltonl (Boulton's) fronds long, with narrow, 
waved, crimped pinnae. 1896. A stiff-growing variety. 

P. s. Cowanl (Cowan’s) sti. branched, fronds broad-ended, 
with crested pinnae. 1883. 

P. s. cristata. This variety is very variable. The usual form 
is of upright habit, but many seedlings are more or less 
drooping. The varieties compacta and dense only differ from 
this In their close, dense habit and dwarf stature. 

P, s. O. glgantea (gigantic) A very large form, probably of 
garden origin. 1891 

P. *. c. laoerata (torn) fronds 9in. to 12in. long, slender, the 
margins serrulate ; each pinna divided into a tassel-like or 
corymbose, drooping bunch of lacerated segments. 1882. nana 
is a dwarf form. 


(glorious) fronds having each pinna many 
it its summit, and each division terminating in 


P. s. glorlosa 

times divided atl _ 

a deeply-cut, fan-shaped crest. Habit pendulous. 

P. *. gracilis (slender) fronds narrow, densely produced, of a 
pleasing green ; piniue very narrow. 1892. A delicate and 
graceful variety. In the form multiceps the fronds are crested. 



P, a. Leyil (Ley’s) A curious, depauperate form, with the 
pinnae elongated by long, filiform extensions of their midribs. 

P. *. pcndola (pendulous) fronds so densely crested at the 
apex as to cause them to assume a pendulous position, the 
tassel of a paler green than the rest 1891. 


Vol. V. 
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Pterls — continued. 

P. s. plumosa (feathery).* A charming, tasselled form. 1889. 
P. s. Pooookil (Pocock’s). fronds drooping, having a short, 
dense crest at the end of each segment. 1884. 

P. s. Roohfordi (Rochford’s). A robust, crested form. 1898. 
P. S. volute (wreathed), fronds having the pinnie decidedly 
curled, crested at apex. 1895. 

P. Snmmertl (Summers's). A form of P. cretica. 

P. tremnla denea (dense), fronds so heavily crested as to 
almost resemble Parsley. 1892. A compact variety, smaller 
than the type. 

P. t. elegans (elegant).* A very light and charming variety. 
1896. 

P. t. flacelda (flaccid), fronds bright and shining; pinnae 
narrower than in the type ; terminal pinnules much elongated 
and slightly twisted. 

P. t. folioea (leafy), fronds wavy, larger and broader than in 
the type. 1885. 

P. t. grandioepfl (large-crested), fronds semi-dependent, the 
apices divided into flattish, flmoriately- tassel led crests, made 
up of four or five principal divisions and numerous multi- 
furcations; piiuue and pinnules also terminating in narrow 
apices. 1887. 

P. t. nivalis (snowy).* This variety is described as “a charming 
Fern, very graceful and silvery in colour, edged with green. 
1892. 

P. t. Smlthlana (Smith’s).* fronds 2ft to 2£ft. high including 
the stalks, much divided and heavily crested, but variable. 
A very handsome variety. 

P. t. variegata (variegated), fronds having a silvery band 
along the centre of the pinnie and pinnules. 1892. A beautiful 
form. 

P. umbroea cristate (crested), fronds erect, with drooping 
pinnaa and pinnules ; all the segments long-linear, much 
divided and crisped at the tips, deep green. 1879. 

P. undulata (undulated), sti. dark chestnut-brown, lift. long. 
fron/U 2ft. long and broad, triangular or sub-pentangular, 
pinnate; plnne broadly lanceolate, pinnatifld throughout: 
segments 2in. to 2iin. long, the basal one decurrent, the rest 
connected by a Bn. wing, sori not extending to the apex or 
sinus of the lobes. Fiji. Syn. Litobrochia undulata. This is 
now regarded as distinct from P. comans. 

P. Victorias (Victoria’s). A variety of P. ensiformis. 

P. Wallichiana (Wallich’s). sti. strong, chestnut-brown, 
glossy, 5ft to 6ft. long, fronds large, thrice divided ; central 
pinna 2ft. long, 1ft. broad, its many lanceolate, sessile 
pinnules cut nearly to the rachis into numerous oblong lobes 
nearly entire when barren ; lateral pinnae as large as the 
central one and again forked; all of a soft texture and pale 
green, sori disposed along the whole length of the pinnules. 
Japan, Ac. Greenhouse. Syn. Campteria Wallichiana. 

P. Wlmsettl (Wimsett’s). A variety of P. cretica. 

PTERISANTHE8 (from pteron , a wing, and anthos. 
a flower ; the flowers are borne on a broadly -winged 
axis). Syn. Embamma. Ord. Ampelidese. A small genus 
(four species) of large, climbing or sarmentose, stove 
plants furnished with tendrils, closely allied to Vxtis, 
natives of the Indian Archipelago. Flowers small, four- 
or five-parted, inserted on a flat, expanded, membranous, 
pedunculate rachis, unisexual. Fruit globose or ovoid, 
one- to four-seeded. Leaves alternate, simple or three- 
to seven -foliolate, digitate or pedate. For culture of 
P. polita , the only species introduced, see C issue. 

P. polita (elegant), ft. borne on a flattened rachis, the 
marginal ones stalked, the rest sessile. 1. 4in. to 8in. long, 
elliptic-oblong or ovate, acute, sub-cordate, distantly and 
spinosely serrated or entire, membranous. Moulmein, Ac., 1896. 
Habit like a Cisaus. (B. M. 7561.) 

PTEROC ALLIS TILLS (Lime Aphis). See 

Aphides. 

PTE ROC ART A. P. caucasxca is the correct name 
of P. fraxinifolia. P. Spachiana is a form of this species. 

PTEROPHORXNA. See Moths. 

PTEROSTIGVA. A synonym of Adenosma 

(which see). 

PTILOSTEPHIUM. Included under Trld&x 

(which see). 

PTY CHOCHILU8. A synonym of Tropidia 

(which see). 

PTTCHOCOCCUS (from ptyche , a fold, and lolkos, 
a berry ; in allusion to the wrinkled albumen). Ord. 
Palm m. A genns of three species of Javan Palms, 
founded by Beccari, formerly included under Ptycho^ 


Ptychococcus — continued. 

sperma. It differs from that genns in the form of the 
fruit, which in Ptychococcus is obliauely attenuated into 
a beak at the apex, instead of being rounded. For 
onltnre, see Ptyohosperma. 

P. are etnas (Areca-like).* A very beautiful, pinnate-leaved 
Palm, which, in its native forests, attains a height of 60ft. 
or more. 

P. paradoxus (paradoxical). 1. sheathing at base; young 
ones two-lobed, the lobes oblong-cuneate, oblique at apex, 
with jagged margins ; adult ones deeply pinnateiy-cleft, with 
lanceolate pinnae lOin. to 12in. long, oblique at apex and 
Jagged; petioles grooved. Stem erect, slender, 15ft. to 20ft. 
high. New Guinea, 1894. Syn. Ptychosperma paradoxa (of 
gardens). 

PTYCHORAPHX8 (from ptyche , a fold, and raphis, 
a needle; probably in allusion to the leaflets). Ord. 
Palma. A small genns (two species) of stove Palms, 
natives of Singapore, Johore, and the Nicobar Islands, 
closely allied to Nenga. Flowers spirally disposed, male 
only towards the tips of the branches, a female between 
two males towards the base ; spathes two, complete, 
caducous ; spadix intrafoliolar, paniculatelv branched. 
Fruit small, ovoid. Leaves pinnatisect ; leaflets narrow, 
caudate -acuminate. For culture, see Palms. 

P. augusta (splendid).* ft., spadix decompound, 24ft. to 34ft. 
long. fr. scarlet, lin. long, elliptic-oblong. 1. 8ft. to 12ft. 
long ; leaflets numerous, sessile, narrow-linear, 2ft. to 3ft. long, 
acuminate, three-ribbed ; petioles very short. Trunk 80ft. to 
100ft. high, 1ft. in diameter. Nicobar Islands. 1892. When 
young, this resembles Cocos Weddeliana. An elegant Palm in 
a young state. (G. C. 1892, xiL, p. 397, f. 63.) 

singaporensis (Singapore), ft. yellow; spadix about 1ft 
long, branched from the base. fr. §in. long, ovoid or elliptic- 
ovoid. 1. 3ft. to 6ft. long ; leaflets numerous, alternate, straight, 
8in. long, liin. broad ; petioles 2ft to 2±ft long. Stem 6ft. to 
12ft. long, liin. in diameter, soboliferous. Singapore and 
Johore, 1884. Sy.ns. Drymopklasus , Ptychosperma , and Rhopalo- 
blaste singaporensis. 

PTYCHOSPERMA. To the species described on 
pp. 247-8, the following should be added : 

P. angustifoUa (narrow-leaved). A synonym of Coleospadix 
oninensis. 

P. dlstioha (two-rowed). A synonym of Pinanga disticha. 

P. elegans (elegant).* ft. % panicles lateral, 1ft. to 14 ft. long 
and broad, branching into numerous spikes, the ends very 
flexuous. 1. several feet long; segments numerous, more or 
less toothed or irregularly jagged at the end. Australia. 
A low or very tall Palm. (B. M. 7345.) Syn. Scaforthia 
elegans (of R. Brown). 

P. elegans (of gardens).* A synonym of Archontophctnix 
Cunning hamiana. 

P. Norm&nbyl is now classed under Areca. 

P. paradoxa (paradoxical). A garden synonym of Ptychococcus 
paradoxus. 

P. Sanderlana (Sander’s).* ft., males in pairs, on a much- 
branched panicle ; females on away rate panicle, fr. bright red, 
4in. long, ovoid. 1. 4ft. long, pinnate ; segments alternate, linear, 
lift, long, tapering to a long point. Stem 10ft. to 15ft. high ; 
noties 3in. apart. New Guinea, 1898. Young specimens are very 
elegant. (G. C. 1898, xxiv., pp. 330, 435, f. 126.) 

P. Seemannl is now classed under Balaka. 

P. singaporensis (Singapore). A synonym of Piychoraphis 
singaporensis. 

P. Warletl QVarlet’s). L pinnate, having the sheaths and 
stalks covered with coarse, purplish hairs ; segments oblong- 
cuneate, erose at the margin, silvery beneath. Habitat not 
recorded, 1898. Only known in a young state. (G. C. 1898, 
xxiii., p. 242, f. 91.) 

FUCCINIA ARENARLS. See Carnation Rust. 

PUCCINIA HIERACII. See Chrysanthemum 
Leaf Rust. 

PUCCINI A MAL V ACE ARUM. See Hollyhock 
Fungus. 

FUCCINIA PRXNGSHEXMXANA. See Goose- 
berry Fungi and Gooseberry Cluster Cups. 

FUCCOON, RED. See Sangulnarla. 

PUDDLING. See Muddling. 
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PUBRAEIA. According to the “ Kew Bulletin,” 
1892, Pachyrhixus Thunbergianus, Dolichos hirsutus, and 
D. javonicus are synonyms of Pueraria Thunbergiana. 
(R. H. 1891, p. 31, f. 8.) 

PUKATEBIA. A synonym of Orliellnla (which 
tee). 

PTJLMON ARIA. To the species described on p. 251, 
Vol. III., the following should be added r 
P. arvernense. This is a garden name for a beautiful kind 
having deep blue flowers in clusters. There is also a white 
variety. 

P. azures is a variety of P. angustifolia. 

P. gran diflora is a synonym of P. saccharata. 

P. mollis (soft). Jl. as in P. ojlcinalis. June. 1. softly 

S ubescent; radical ones elliptic - lanceolate or lanceolate, 
ecurrent into broadly winged petioles ; cauline ones ovate- 
lanceolate, semi-amplexicaul. h. bin. Pyrenees. 

PULP. The soft, juioy inner part of a fruit. 

PULTEHJEA. To the species described on pp. 251-2, 
Vol. III., the following should be added : 

P. Gnnnl (Gunn's). Jl. golden-yellow, with brownish -purple 
stripes on the standard and a brownish-purple keel, small; 
heads three- to five-flowered, terminating the branchlets. 
1. very smAll, linear-lanceolate. Branches twiggy. 1885. (R. G. 
1173 [1174 in text].) 

P. linophylla (Linum-leaved) The correct name of P. retusa. 
P. sylvatlca (sylvan). A synonym of Oxylobium elliptiam 
(PuUencear). 

P. Ausjcldi has also been introduced. 

PUL VIN ASIA. A genus of very distinct Scales, 
so named on account of the cushion or pad of white wax 
which the female secretes at the hinder extremity of 
and beneath her body. The species of interest to the 
gardener are P. ribesiw , found on Currants {see Currant 
scale) ; P. vitis, on Vines ; and P. Jioccosa , on Camellias. 
For remedies, see Scale Insects. 

PUPA LI A. Syama is synonymous with this genus. 

PURPLE-PLOWS RIN G RASPBERRY. See 
Rubns odoratus. 

PURPLE L008BSTRXFB. See Lythmm Sall- 
oaria. 

PURPLE OSIER. Bee Sails purpurea. 

P UR SHIA . This genus now embraces a second 
species, in addition to that described on p. 253, Vol. III. 

P. glandulosa (glandular). JL yellowish-white, with a Cinna- 
mon-like odour, small, numerous. North-west America, 1898. 
A dwarf shrub, resembling P. tridentata. 

PUT A. J. G. Baker refers fourteen species to this 
genus. Several plants formerly included here are now 
classed under Piicairnla. To the two species described 
on p. 255, Vol. III., the following should be added : 

P. nhllsniii (Chilian). Jl. greenish-yellow • petals twice as 
long as the calyx ; panicle dense, rhomboid, 2ft. to 3ft. long, 
with crowded branches ; lower bracts lin. long ; peduncle 
erect, much longer than the leaves. July. 1. 100 or more in 
a rosette, ensiform, acuminate, 3ft. to 4ft. long, ljin. broad, 
vertically lined on the back, armed with large, distant, horny 
spines. Cnudex 6ft. to 10ft. long. Chili, Ac., 1820. (B. M. 

4715; F. d. 8. 869-70; R. G. 225.) SYN. P. coarctata. 

P. o. gig An tea (gigantic). 1. erect, with shorter and more 
robustprickles. Caudex 10ft. to 15ft. long. 

P. ooaretata (coarc tate). A synonym of P. chilensis. 

P, ecsrulea. The correct name is Pilcaimia cctrulea . 

P. lonngliinM. (woolly), ft. greenish-blue, borne in a dense, 
simple spike 1ft long by 3in. in diameter, surmounting a stout 
peduncle 3ft. long ; flower bracts lanceolate, acuminate, very 
woolly, whitish-brown on the back ; sepals obtuse, much imbri- 
cated ; petals oblong-obovate, the blade Jin. broad. October. 

/. sixty to 100 in a dense rosette, ensiform, 2ft. to 2±ft. long, 
lin. broad low down, tapering to a long fxdnt, green above, 
white below, beset with distant, ascending spines. Trunk 2ft. 
to 3ft. high, forked at the top, hidden by old, dead, reflexed 
leaves. This plant flowered for the first time at Kew in 1888. 
P. (Roezl’s) A synonym of Pilcaimia megastachya. 

P. Thomas! an a (Thomas’s). A tall-growing species with 
bluish-green flower*. South-west Colombia, 1899. (B. IL 1899, 
p. 452.) 

P. Tiresoens is a synonym of Caraguata virescens. 

P. Whytel (Whyte’s). A synonym of Pilcaimia ecertOe a. 


FYCNANTHEMUM (from pybios, dense, and 
anthemon, a blossom ; in allusion to the dense inflo- 
reseence). Mountain Mint. Syns. Brachystemum , Koellia , 
Tullia. Ord. Composites. A genus embracing about 
seventeen species of mostly hardy, erect perennials, with 
a pungent, Mint-like flavour, confined to North America, 
and allied to Origanum . Flowers whitish or purplish, 
the lips of the corolla mostly dotted with purple ; whorls 
many-flowered, dense, crowded with bracts, usually 
forming terminal heads or close cymes. Stems often 
corymbosely branched above. Only two species have been 
introduced. For culture, see Perennials. 

P. lanoeolatum (lanceolate). Jl. in small, numerous, capitate 
clusters, villous-canescent ; bracts ovate. Summer. 1. lanceolate 
or almost linear, nearly sessile, entire, very numerous, obtuse at 
base. Stem somewliat pubescent. 

P. mutlcum (curtailed). JL white, in very dense clusters at 
the ends of the branches and in the uppermost axils. Summer 
and autumn. L ovate, broadly ovate-lanceolate or lanceolate, 
rather rigid, acute, mostly sessile and minutely toothed. 
A. lft. to 2^ft. 1897. Plant minutely hoary, pleasantly 

aromatic. SYN. P. pilosum. 

P. pilosum (pilose). A synonym of P. muticum. 

PTRALIDINA. Bee Moths. 

PYRBTHRUM. To the species and varieties 
described on p. 257, Vol. III., the following should be 
added : 

P. Deealsneanum (Decaisne’s) Jl. -heads pale yellow, radiate, 
larger than those of C. marginatum. Autumn. L obovate, 
pinnatifld. A. lft to lift. Japan, 1887. Syn. Chrysanthemum 
Decaisneanum. 

P. dlverstfollnm (variable-leaved). A synonym of Brachycome 
diversyfolia. 

P. marginatum (margined) Jl. -heads deep yellow, small, 
disposed in rounded corymbs. Autumn. 1. cuneate-oblong, 
pinnatifld in the npper third, tomentose beneath and on the 
edge. Stems tomentose. Japan, 1887. Syn. Chn/santhemum 
marginatum. 

P. Mawll (Maw’s). JL -heads lin. to ljin. across, on rather long 
peduncles; rays about twenty, white, rose-coloured at back, 
broadly linear-oblong, three- toothed. August. 1. scattered, 
about lin. long, triangular to oblong, pinnatifld. Branches lft. 
to 14ft. high. Rootstock woody. Greater Atlas, 1871. (B. M. 
5997 .) 

P. multifldum (much-cleft) Jl.-heads white, long-pedicellate, 
resembling Marguerites ; corymb large, very many-flowered. 
Summer. 1. petiolate, pinnatifld, finely cut. A. lift, to 2ft. 
Orient. A branched, tufted, whitish-pubescent, hardy perennial. 
(R. H. 1896, p. 449, f. 152-3.) 

P. parthenifolium aureum selaglnoides (Sel&ginella- 
like). 1. flat, shallowly lobed, so cut as to resemble a sprig of 
Selaginella, of a bright yellowish-green. 1882. 

P. p. glaucum (glaucous). This variety differs from the type 
in having glaucous leaves. 1895. 

P, Staroldanum (Starck’s) JL-heads white, large. L deeply 
cut. A. lit. Caucasus, 1897. A greyish -tomentose alpine. 

Varieties. The beautiful varieties, both single and 
double, which florists have of recent years evolved, are 
superior to the Bpecies. They are amongst the finest of 
hardy perennials? and will flower a second time if cut 
down, say after the first display is over in June. They 
like a well -trenched, loamy soil, and plenty of water 
during dry seasons. A selection of the two sections is 
given below : 

Single Pyrethrums. Agnes Mary Kelway, Apollyon, 
Ascot, Beatrice Kelway, Cassiope, Clemence, Comet, 
Decoy, Firefly, General French, James Kelway, Klein- 
holtz, Mary Anderson, Merry ’Hampton, Mr. Santley, 
Oliver Twist, Peter Barr, Princess Charlotte, Princess 
Marie, Princess of Wales, Queen of the Market, Rosetta, 
Yellowstone. 

Double Pyrethrnms. Alfred, Alfred Henderson, 
Anemon.eflora, Aphrodite, Carl Voot, Empress Queen, 
Figaro, Florentine, Kino Oscar, Lady Kildare, Leonard 
Kelway, Lord Rosebery, Magician, Meteor, Milton, 
Ormonde, Pericles, Primrose, Queen Sophia, Shotover, 
Solfaterre, Wilson Barrett. 

FY2LOLA. P. unijlora is a synonym of Moneses 
grandijlora. 

PYROSTRIA. A synonym of Timonius (which 
see). 

PTunLAi^TA, p. pubera is the correct name of 

P. oleifera. 
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PYRUS. Including Micromoles . To the species and 

varieties described on pp. 253-62, Vol. III., the following 

should be added : 

P. Aohras (Achras). A form of P. Communis. 

P. alnlf olla (Alder-leaved). JL in a long-pedunculate corymb. 
Jr. ovate, iin. long. 1. 2in. to 3in. long, ovate, acuminate, 
rounded at base, doubly serrated, glabrous, coriaceous, pale 
beneath ; petioles rather thick, channelled, tomentose. 
Branches erecto-patent ; branchlets short. Japan, 1892. (R. G. 
June, 1892, pp. 2824, f. 61-2.) SYNS. Micromeles alniJoUa , Sorbus 
alnijolius. 

P, amygdaliformts (Almond-like). Jl. white, corymbose ; 
petals obovate, hairy to the claw. May and June* Jr. globose, 
usually crowned by the calyx. 1. oblong or linear-elliptic, 
obtuse, cuneate at base, often obsoletely crenulate, floccose- 
pubescent beneath when young. Brahches spiny ; buds pubes- 
cent. A. 15ft. South Europe, 1810. This is sometimes classed 
as a variety of P. nivalis. It is also known as P. parvijlora. 

P. Aria chrysophyUa, (yellow-leaved). A garden form with 
yellow leaves. 1891. 

P. A. discolor (discoloured). A small tree. 1891. 

P. A. intermedia (intermediate). A synonym of P. A. scan- 
dica. 

P, Auenparia. Ran try ; Rhoddon, Roan, or Roddon Tree. 
The following additional varieties may be noted : 

P. A. atropnrpnrea (dark purple). Jl. produced in large 
corymbs. Jr. very dark red, very large. 1889. 

P. A. folils-anreis (golden -leaved).* leaflets rather thick, 

tomentose, marked with yellow, which deepens with age. 
1886. An ornamental, garden variety. 

P. A. rossioa fTnOtndnloi (Russian, sweet-fruited). A form 
of the Mountain Ash with sweet fruits. Russia, 1896. 

P. Bollwyllcriana. P. auricularis is the correct name. 

P. cardinalls (cardinal-red).* Jl. of a clear cardinal-red, thickly 
produced, very large and of good substance. 1893. A garden 
form. 

P. Conwentxli (Conwentzi’s). A hybrid of which P. Aria is 
one of the parents. Pomerania, 1899. 

P. ooronarla florc-pleno (double-flowered). This is a double- 
flowered form of the typical P. coronaria ; but its introduction 

' was announced in 1893 under the name of P. angustifolia Jlore- 
pleno. 

P. cr&tseglfolia (Hawthorn-leaved).* Jl. white, showy, disposed 
in terminal corymbs ; calyx campanulate ; petals orbicular. 
Jr. red, elliptic. 1. ovate, acute, lohulate, pubescent, resembling 
thi»«e of P. torminalii in outline, but thinner. Northern 
Italy. Bush or small tree. (B. M. 7423.) 

P. orenata (crenate), of Lindley. A synonym of P. vestita. 

P. Cydonia (Cydonia). See Cydonla vulgaris. 

P. discolor (two-coloured). A form of P. Aria. 

P. fennica. According to the “ Index Kewensis," P. pinnaUJIda 
is the correct name. 

P. floribnnda Halllana (Hall’s). This is a variety with 
semi-double flowers ; it is also known in gardens as P. Park - 
manni. 

P. f. Soheldeckerl (Scheidecker’s). Jl. pink, flushed with rose, 
produced in great abundance all along the growths. 1896. 

P. germanloa (German). See Mespllu s germanloa. 

P. Waiilaiia (Hall’s). A variety of P. Jloribunda. 

P. heterophylla (variable-leaved). 1. very variable, some 
smooth on the margin, some slit and almost Aliform, but the 
majority almost intermediate between these two extremes. 
High mountains of Eastern Turkestan, 1890. (G. C. 1890, vii., 

p. 115, f. 18.) 

P. Intermedia (intermediate). Swiss Beam-tree. Jl. white, 
racemosely corymbose ; petals flat, spreading ; corymbs flat. 
May. 1. ovate, incised-lobed, toothed, appressedly white- 
tomentose beneath, h. 40ft. Europe, 1789. Allied to P. Aria. 
There are two varieties, angustijolia (narrow-leaved) and 
latifolia (broad-leaved). 

P. japonloa Meerlesll is described under Cydonia. 

P. KaidC (KaidoX A form of P. spectabilis. 

P. Mains armenlsefolia (Apricot-leaved). 1. tomentose, 
resembling those of a Plum rather than those of an Apricot. 
A variety of Oriental origin. Syns. Malta armenicefolia, 
M. dasyphylla. 

P. M. aurea (golden). 1. yellow with the exception of a 
green patch in the centre. 1890. (R. G., t. 1425.) 

P. M. austera (austere). A synonym of P. M. aeerba. 

P. M. florc-pleno (double-flowered). Jl. at first pale rose, 
afterwards almost white, Bemi-double. SYN. Malta Reevesii. 

P. M. John Downle. A very hardy free-flowering variety, 
producing large clusters of oval fruit of a brilliant red on the 
exposed side, and soft yellow on the shaded side. One of 
the best and most ornamental sorts, 


Pyr ni — continued. 

P. ML paradlalaca. Paradise Apple. Jl. pinkish-white, with 
a cottony calyx. April and May. Jr. small, spherical, insipid. 
L acuminate, very cottony when young, eventually glabrous 
above and pubescent beneath. A. loft, to 18ft. Central 
Russia. 

P. Medwietikyana (Medwietzky’s). All parts of this tree, 
with the exception of the old leaves, are red, even the bark 
and wood. The pulp of the fruit, which has a fine flavour, 
is of a dark rosy colour. Siberia, «c., 1891. 

P. melanocarpa (dark-fruited). A form of P. arbuti/olia 

P, mlorocarpa (small-fruited). A form of P. americana. 

P. nepalsnsls (Nepaul). A synonym of P. vestita. 

P. nivalis salvlfolla (Sage-leaved). The correct name of 

P. salvijolia. 

P. oodden tails (Western). An alpine Mountain Ash, recently 
introduced to American gardens. Washington, Oregon, Ac. 
(G. A F. 1897, p. 86, f. 11.) 

P. Parkmannl (Parkmann’s). A synonym of P.. Jloribunda 
HaUiana. 

P. parviflora (small-flowered). A synonym of P. amygdali - 
Jormis. 

P. Pashia (Pashia). Jl. white and pink, lin. across ; inflorescence 
very variable, usually corymbose with a very short peduncle and 
woolly, sometimes fascicled or umbellate. May. 1. ovate or 
ovate-lanceolate, 2in. to 4in. long, acuminate, sometimes caudate, 
serrulated and three-1 obed when young, glabrous when old. 
Temperate Himalaya, 1825. Tree. Byn. P. variolosa. 

P. pmnl foils pandnls (pendulous). A weeping variety of 
the Siberian Crab. 


P. Pyraster (PyrasterX A form of P. communis. 

P. Rlngo is now regarded as a species and not as a variety 
of P. Toringo. 

P. sallolfolia (Willow-leaved). Jl. white, shortly pedicellate, 
disposed in few-flowered corymbs. May and June. Jr. 
turbinate-globose. 1. linear-lanceolate, acute, quite entire, 
very shortly petiolate, silvery-tomentose beneath. Branches 
spiny ; buds white-tomentose. h. 20ft. Russia, Ac., 1780. 

P. sntinniMiris (Sikkim). Jl. pale pink, in many-flowered 
corymbs at the tips of the long peduncles ; petals orbicular, 
velvety. Jr. dark red. with white spots, obconical -pyriform, 
“very good stewed.” 1. ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, toothed, 
tomentose beneath. Sikkim Himalaya. Allied to P. baccata. 
(B. M. 7430.) 

P. Sinaloa (Mount 8lnai). Jl. corymbose. Jr. sub-globose. -May. 
1. ovate-oblong, very minutely crenulate, sub-acute, glabrous 
above, whitish-pubescent beneath, tardily deciduous. Mount 
Sinai. Plant much-branched, diffuse; allied to P. amygdali - 
Jormis. 

P. Sorbus is the correct name of P. domestiea. 


P. spectabilis magnlfloa (magnificent). A perfectly hardy 
variety, bearing fine bold trusses of lovely, deep rosy-pink 
blossoms. An improvement on P. spectabilis. 

P. spuria (spurious). 1. pinnate ; leaflets ovate, crenate, hairy 
beneath, the terminal one larger; petioles glandular, A. 20ft. 
Origin unknown ; a supposed hybrid between P. Auenparia 
ana P. arbutifolia. 


P. thlsusohanfoa (Thianschan). A tree or small shrub, 
very similar to P. Aucuttaria, but having the buds tomentose 
and the young leaves villous. Central Asia, 1890. 

P. tomentosa (downy). Jl. white. May and June. L ovate- 
lanceolate, slightly crenulate, shortly petiolate, white- 
tomentose beneath. Branchlets tomentose. h. 20ft. Siberia, 
1810. 


P. Tsohonoskll (Tschonosky’s). Jr. yellow, solitary or in 
groups of two or three, obovate, liin. long. 1. ovate, 
acuminate, dark green. A. 30ft. Japan, 1394. This is the 
indigenous Pear-tree of Japan, where P. Kinensis , a common 
cultivated fruit tree in all parts of the empire, has 
occasionally become naturalised. (G. A F. 1894, p. 54, f. 9.) 

P. ussurisnsis is a form of P. sinensis. 


P. variolosa (somewhat variable). A synonym of P. Pashia. 

P. vestita (clothed). Himalayan Beam-tree. JL white, in 
umbelliform corymbs, with a downy rachis. May and June. 
1. oblong-lanceolate or elliptic-acuminate, most donsely woolly 
beneath and on both surfaces when young. A. 10ft. to 18ft. 
Temperate Himalayas. A pyramidal tree. Syns. P. erenata , 
of Lindley (B. R. 1655), P. nepalensis. 

PYTHZUM DE EARYANUM. See Damping 

Off. 


PYTHOSTITTM. A synonym of Thomsonla (which 
see). 
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QU APRI A LA . A synonym of Buckleya (which 
866 ). 

QUEVOUXLL2. A form of frnit tree usually trained 
against a wall, and having a central stem, with the 
branches trained from it on each side in horizontal tiers, 
the lowest being the longest. The tree thus forms a 
perfect pyramid form. Fortunately this shape is seldom 
seen now; it has little to recommend it, as there is 
a great loss of wall space between the upper parts of the 
trees, while the natural tendency of such trees is to 
make strong growth at the tdp, which must frequently 
be oheeked by root-pruning. 

QUERCUS. To the species and varieties described 
on pp. 263-6, Vol. III., the following should be added. 
Most of the common names are those used in North 
America. 

Q. acroglandll (sharp-glanded). A synonym of Q. agrifolia. 

Q. acuminata (taper-pointed). A variety of Q. Prinus. 

Q. alnl folia (Alnus-leaved). Golden Oak. Jl. rare, fr., cup 
hemispherical, velvety-scaly, tin. long ; nut Jin. to llin. long, 
obovoid-oblong. 1. oval or roundish, lin. to l£in. long, entire 
or shortly toothed to the middle, shining above, densely golden- 
tomentose beneath. Cyprus, 1880. An evergreen, arborescent 
shrub, hardy only in very favoured localities. (Gn. 1880, xviii., 

р. 486.) 

Q. amerioana aurea (golden). A synonym of Q. rubra aurea. 
Q. a. splendens (American, splendid).* 1. beautifully tinted 
with bronze and red. A graceful, garden variety. 

Q. anguctlfolla (narrow-leaved). A garden synonym of 
Q. acuta, 

Q. apcxmina (Apennine! JL borne on a peduncle tyin. to 4in. 
long. 1. ovate, obtusely lobed, shortly petiolate. pubescent and 
rather cottony beneath, not falling till the end of the winter. 
Italy and Central France. Some authorities consider this to 
be a variety of Q. Toza, but the “ Index Kewensis " refers it 
to Q. Robur. There is a golden-leaved form, aurea. 1885. 

Q. apcnnina (of gardens). A synonym of Q. Cerrit. 

Q. aquatlca. The Kew Hand-list places this as a synonym of 
Q. nigra : according to the “ Index Kewensis,” it is a distinct 
species. 

Q. a. nana (dwarf). A garden synonym of Q. heterophylla. 

Q. arcoglandilk A misprint for Q. acroglandie. 

Q. austriaoa aempervirena is synonymous with Q. TumerL 
Q. Ball eta* is classed bv some botanists as a variety of Q. Ilex ; 

but it is distinct enough for specific rank. 

Q. bambuasefolia. According to the Kew Hand-list, this is 
a form of Q. acuta. The “Index Kewensis” accords it specific 
rank. 

Q. Bran til (Brant's), fr. solitary; cup ljin. long, greyish- 
velvety, hemispherical ; nut slightly exceeding the cup. i. ovate 
or oblong from an often cordate base, more or less crenate- 
toothed, pubescent beneath, 3in. to 4in. long, Hin. to 2in. 
broad ; young ones dentate-serrated ; petioles four to seven 
lines long. Kurdistan. 

Q. oalifornloa (Californian). A synonym of Q. KeUoggii. 

Q. oastanesofolia (Sweet Chestnut-leaved).* Jl. solitary or 
temate on short peduncles, fr. solitary or twin ; cup hemi- 
spherical, silky-scaly, fin. broad ; nut glabrescent, ljin. long. 

1. petiolate, 3in. to 6in. long, oblong or oblong-lanceolate, 
rounded or cordate at base, sparsely pilose above, pale or 
whitish-green and more pilose beneath, deeply and irregularly 
toothed. Branchlets and petioles minutely velvety. A. 60ft. 
Asia Minor, Ac., 1846. A handsome, deciduous species. 

Q. Cerril. Other varieties are argentea variegata , cana major , 

с. minor, laciniata , and longifolia nova. 

Q. ohrysolepia (golden-scaled). Californian Live Oak * Maul 
Oak. Jl.. catkins 2in. to 4in. long, slender. May ana June. 
fr. usually solitary, sessile or short-stalked ; cup hemispheric 
or turbinate ; nut light chestnut-brown, oval or ovate, £in. to 
2in. long. 1. oblong-ovate to elliptical, lin. to 4in. long, Jin. to 
2in. broad, cordate, rounded, or cuneate at base, acute or 
cuspidate at apex, entire on old trees, often toothed or 
sinuate-toothed on young ones, glabrous above, fulvous- 
tomentose and ultimately bluish-white beneath ; petioles rarely 
iin. long. A. 40ft. to 50ft. California, Ac. Evergreen. Rather 
tender. 

Q, ooooinea. Of the several garden varieties may be 
mentioned : macrophylla (large-leaved) and pendula (drooping). 
Q. tinctoria (which has been classed hereunder as a variety) is 
synonymous with Q. velutxna. 

Q. crisp ula (slightly crisped). L almost sessile, elliptic- or 
obovate-oblong, obtuse or sub-cordate at base, acutely, 
deeply, and unequallv serrate-lobed, 2in. to 7in. long, Jin. 
to 3£in. broad, slightly pilose when young ; lobes ovate, 
acute, slightly toothed. Japan. Evergreen. There is a 
variety groteeterrata (deeply serrated). 


Quercus— continued. 

Q. onneata (wedge-shaped). According to the Kew Hand-list, 
this is the correct name of Q. falcata ; the “ Index Kewensis ” 
keeps up the latter name. 

Q. oyelophylla (round- leaved). A synonym of Q. Ballota 

Q. Dalxnyo (native name). A synonym of Q. dentata. 

Q. dentata (toothed).* JL in dense catkins tyin. or more in 
length. 1. sub-sessile, oln. t > lOin. or more in length, 2in. to 
6in. broad, obovate or obovate-oblong, obtuse at both ends, 
lobed or eremite in a great variety of ways, stellate-pilose 
when young, glabrous above when old ; petioles lin. long ; 
stipules fin. long. Japan. A very fine, deciduous species, of 
free growth. Syn. Q. Daimyo. 

Q. <L plnnatMda (plnnatifld! l. pinnatisect, attaining about 
lft. In length. 1888. 

Q. discolor (two-coloured). A synonym of Q. velutxna. 

Q. Douglaall (Douglas’s! Blue Oak; Mountain White Oak. 
Jl., catkins hairy; females in short, hairy spikes. February 
to April, fr. sessile or short-stalked, solitary or twin, very 
abundant ; cup thin and shallow, green ; nut broadly ovate, 
acute, fin. to lin. long. 1. oblong, lobed, spinescent, or entire, 
bluish-green and pubescent, 2in. to 5in. long, very variable in 
shape; petioles stout, fin. to Ain. long. A. 50ft. to 90ft. 
California. Deciduous. 

Q, echinacea (prickly). A synonym of Q. densi/lora. 

Q, Farnetto is the name adopted by the “Index Kewensis” 
for Q. conferta, but the Kew Hand-list keeps up the latter 
name. 

Q. CMtigiata (pyramidal! A variety of Q. pedunculata. 

Q, ferruglnea is, according to the Kew Hand-list, a synonym 
of Q. marilandica. 

Q. Fontaneeil (Fontanes’! A synonym of Q. Pseudo-tuber. 

Q. Gambellii (Gambell’s). White or Shin Oak. Jl., catkins 
slender, hairy ; females bright red. May and June. fr. sessile 
or stalked ; cup enclosing one-third of the nut, which is 
usually ovate, rusty-pubescent, fin. to lin. long. 1. broadly 
obovate to oblong-lanceolate, 3in. to 5in. long, yellowish and 
pubescent below, variously lobed or plnnatifld, turning scarlet 
or orange in the autumn, the lobes entire, emargmate, or 
lobed; petioles persistent. A. 3ft. to 20ft (according to 
locality! Colorado, Ac. 

Q. Garryana (Garry’s! White Oak. Jl., catkins hairy. 
fr. sessile or shortly stalked ; cup cup-shaped or turbinate ; 
nut ovate or slightly obovate, lin. to lfin. long, sweet 
l. obovate or oblong, cuneate or rounded at base, coarsely 
pinnatifld-lobed, thick and firm, 4in. to 6in. long ; lobes seven 
to nine, the terminal one sometimes three-lobed; petioles 
stout, pubescent iin. to nearly lin. long. A. 50ft. to 160ft (in 
exposed places reduced to a shrub! North-west America. 

Q. georglana (Georgian! fr. abundant, shortly pedunculate ; 
cup smooth and shining, saucer-shaped, enclosing one-third of 
the ovate-globose nut, which is iin. long. 1. 3in. to 4in. long, 
smooth, somewhat obovate, cuneate at base, with deep or 
shallow open sinuses, and three to five triangular-lanceolate, 
entire, acute or obtuse lobes, turning scarlet in autumn. A. 6ft. 
to 8ft. Georgia, 1888. A low, spreading bush. 

Q. glandullfera (of Masters! A synonym of Q. TumerL 

Q, heterophylla (variable-leaved). Bertram's Oak. JL, 
catkins hairy, 2in. to 3in. long. May. ft. sessile or short- 
stalked, sparingly produced ; cup light reddish-brown, 
enclosing half the nut, which is iin. long, light yellow or 
reddish-brown. 1. lanceolate or oblong -obovate. entire, 
sinuately spinulose-toothed, coarsely serrated, or with entire, 
bristle • pointed lobes. A. 30ft. to 40ft United States. 
Deciduous. Syns. Q. aquatica nana (of gardens), Q. Phellot- 
velutina. 

Q, hinpanlea (Spanish). A synonym of Q. Pseudo-tuber. 

Q. hung&zioa (Hungarian! A synonym of Q. conferta. 

Q. Ilex. Other varieties are divertifolia (variable-leaved! 
Oenabii, macrophylla (large-leaved), rotundifolia (round-leaved), 
Stnilax, and undulata (wavy-leaved! 

a L Ballota. See Q. Ballota. 

Q. imbrloarla-palustrls (hybrid! A hybrid between the 
species indicated in the name is grown in the Kew Arboretum. 

Q. Kelloggli (Kellogg’s! Jl., catkins hairy. 4in. to 5in. long. 
April ana May. fr. stoutly pedunculate, solitary or clustered ; 
cup light brown, cup-shaped ; nut oblong to obovate, lin. to l£in. 
long. 1. oblong or obovate, 3in. to 6in. long, glabrous or 
pubescent below, pinnatifld-lobed, the lobes tapering and 
acute or broad and obovate, repand-toothed or entire, turning 
yellow or brown in autumn ; petioles slender, lin. to 2in. 
long. A. (in favourable situations) 100ft. Oregon and California. 
Syns. Q. calif omica, Q. nigra Barroni. 

Q. kermestna (crimson! A garden synonym of Q. coccifcra. 

Q, lanoeolata (lanceolate! fr. often twin, sub-sessile or 
shortly pedunculate ; cup iin. long, reflexed-scaly ; nut half- 
exserted. 1. elliptic-lanceolate, acute or obtuse at base, 
bristly-acuminate to obtuse at apex, entire or toothed, 
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Quercus — continued . 

scarcely persistent. Mexico (where it attains 30ft. to 50ft.). 
A rather tender tree, only assuming the dimensions of a 
shrub in our Southern districts. 

Q. lanug inosa (woolly). 1. not large, sometimes sub-sinuate, 
sometimes pinnate or pinnatifld, above sparsely pilose, at 
length glabrous, pale-tomentose beneath ; petioles Jin. to 4in. 
long. Europe and Western Asia. Deciduous. Formerly 
classed as a form of Q. Robur , to which it is related. 

Q. lanrlfolla (Laurel -leaved).* Water Oak. JL, catkins 2in. 
to 3in. long. March and April, fr. sessile or sub-sessile, 
generally solitary ; cup saucer-shaped, reddish-brown, hairy- 
pubescent ; nut 4in. long, nearly ovoid. 1. oblong-oval or 
oblong-obovate. sometimes falcate, narrowed and acute or 
rarely rounded at base, acute or bristly at apex, entire, 
usually 3in. to 4in. long and fin. broad, changing to yellow 
in autumn; those on vigorous branches sometimes unequally 
lobed ; petioles Jin. long. A. sometimes 100ft. North 
America, 1786. 

Q. Leans. Lea's Oak. By its characters and by the foliage 
of the second generation, Dr. Asa Gray considers that this 
is pretty clearly a hybrid between Q.. imbricaria and Q. cocdnea 
tinctoria. North America. Deciduous. 

Q. lobata (lobed). Valley Oak. Jl., catkins hairy, 2in. to 3in. 
long. ApnL fr. solitary or in pairs, sessile or sub-sessile; 
cup Jin. to nearly lin. long, pale-tomentose; nut conical, 
11m. to 2iin. long, with a thick umbo at apex. 1. thin but 
firm, 2lin. to 4in. long, oblong or obovate, deeply lobed, pale 
and pubescent beneath; lobes seven to eleven, the terminal 
one somewhat three-lobed; petioles broad, hairy, lin. to 4in. 
long. h. sometimes 100ft. California. Deciduous. 

Q. l naltanloa (Portuguese), fr. sessile or shortly pedunculate, 
solitary or few ; nut twice to four times exceeding the 
greyish -velvety cup. 1. sometimes persistent, obovate-oblong 
or obovate, very variably toothed or lobed. h. 40ft. Medi- 
terranean region, 1824. A very polymorphous, rather tender 
species. 

Q, L Boisaierl (Boissier's). 1. oblong, rarely entire, often 
regularly and deeply crenate-serrate, the lobes obtuse or 
sub-acute ; petioles lin. to . Jin. long. 

Q. L pettolarls (prominently-petiolate). 1. usually few- 
toothed or entire; petioles lin. to lin. long. 

Q, macedonio (Macedonian), fr. large, sessile, solitary or 
in twos and threes ; cup hemispherical, pubescent ; nut 
included or shortly exserted, edible. 1. 2in. to 3in. long, 
somewhat coriaceous, glabrous, rounded or truncate-sub- 
cordate at base, denticulate or crenate-repand ; petioles very 
short. Orient, 1892. Deciduous. 

Q. marilandlca (Maryland). Black Jack; Jack Oak. 
JL, catkins hairy, 2in. to 4in. long. May. fr. solitary or in 
pairs, usually on stout stalks ; cup enclosing one-third to 
two-thirds of the nut, which is oblong, light yellowish-brown, 
about Jin. long. 1. 3in. to 8in. long, 2in. to 8in. broad, 
broadly obovate, dilated and often three- or rarely flve- 
lobed at apex, rusty-pubescent below, turning brown or 
yellow in autumn ; petioles stout, yellow, 4in. to Jin. long. 
A. 20ft. to 50ft. United States. SYN Q. ferruginea. 

Q. Mtohaiuril (Michaux’).* Basket Oak ; Cow Oak. Jl., catkins 
slender, hairy, 3in. to 4in. long. May. fr. solitary or in 
pairs, sessile or nearly so, stout-stalked ; cup hoary-tomentose, 
enclosing one-third of the nut, which is bright brown, sweet, 
lin. to ljin. long. 1. 6ln. to 8in. long, broadly obovate or 
oblong-obovate, cuneate or rounded at the broad or narrow 
base, undulate-lobed. tomentose or pubescent and often 
silvery-white beneath, turning rich crimson in autumn ; 
petioles Jin. to ljin. long. A. sometimes 100ft. Southern 
United States. 

CL min or (lesser). A synonym of Q. etellata. 

Q. Mlr beokil (Mirbeck’s). 1. rarely acute at base, usually 
obovate or elliptic, obtuse* or acute, often 3in. long and ljin. 
to 2in. broad, crenate or toothed. This is usually regarded 
as a variety of Q. luxitanica. Syn. Q. Sang. 

Q. nigra Barronl (Barron’s). A synonym of Q. Kelloggii. 

Q. palnstris Reiohenbachl (Reichen bach’s). In this variety 
the leaves are red from their first opening. 1896. 

Q. pedunonlata argenteo-variegata (silver, variegated). 
A pretty variegated variety of the type. 

Q. p. asplenlfolia (Asplenium-leaved). A synonym of 

P. pedunculata Alicifolia. 

Q. p, atropnrpnrea (dark purple). A synonym of Q. p. pur • 
pur a* cent. 

Q. p. oompto nue folia (Comptonia-leaved). 1. cleft into 
numerous short divisions. It is also known in gardens its 
Fennetrii. 

Q, p, Doumeti (Doumet’s). 1. cut to the midrib into elongated 
looes, more or less undulated and twisted. 1894. (R. H. 

1894, f. 3.) 

Q. p. elegantiaalma (most elegant). A synonym of 

Q. p. variegata. 

Q. p. Fennesli (Felines’), A synonym of Q. p. comptonicrfolia. 


Qnerops — continued. 

Q, p. foliis-aurels (golden- leaved). A synonym of Q. p. Con- 
cordia. 

Q. p. nigra (black). 1. blackish or wine-red, glaucous and 

pruinose. 

O. p. peotinata (comb-like).* 1. deeply cut, graceful, light and 
elegant. Also known as pinnata. 

Q. p. pinnata (pinnate). A synonym of Q. p. pectinata. 

Q. p, pnbesoens (downy). 1. more or less pubescent beneath, 
branches velvety. France. 

Q. p. aalicifolia (Willow-leaved). 1. elongated, lanceolate, 
entire. 

Q.p. aoolopendrlfolia (Scolopendrium-leaved). 1. resembling 
tne fronds of a tiny Hartstongue Fern. 

Q, p. umbraenlifera (umbrella-bearing). A variety of broadly 
globose habit, raised from acorns of Q. p. fastigiata. 1896. 

Q. Phellos-velntina (hybrid). A synonym of Q. heterophyUa. 

O. phillyrsBOides (Phil lyraa- like). /r., cup whitish-tomentose, 
saucer-shaped, much shorter than the nut. 1. elliptic or 
obovate-oblong, ljin. long, obtuse at base, entire or serrated 
towards the apex, coriaceous; nerves and petioles fulvous- 
velvety. Branches secund. Japan. Evergreen. SYN. Q. rotunda 
(of gardens). 

Q. platanoldes (Plat&nus-like). A synonym of Q. bicolor. 

Q. pontioa (Pontic). Jl., catkins borne below the leaves, long, 
pendulous, fr. small ; nut sub-globose, twice as long as tne 
scaly cup. 1. 5in. to 6in. long, elliptic, coarsely toothed, 
glabrous above, paler beneath. Branchlets highly glabrous. 
Pontic Mountains, Asia Minor, 1891. A deciduous, dwarf 
shrub or tree. (R. G. 1891, p. 509, f. 95.) 

Q. prinoldes (Primes-like). Chinquapin Oak. Jl., catkins 
hairy, ljin. to 24 in. long. May. fr. sessile or short-stalked, 
profusely borne ; cup hoary-tomentose, enclosing half to two- 
thirds of the sweet, chestnut-brown nut, which Is 4in. to Jin. 
long. 1. 3in. to 6in. long, usually obovate-oblong, cuneate at 
base, undulate-toothed, softly pubescent and often silvery- 
white below, turning bright orange and scarlet in autumn ; 
petioles stout, Jin. to Jin. long. United States. 

Q. P riam acumina ta (taper- pointed). Yellow Chestnut Oak. 
fr., cup hemispherical, thm, of small, appressed scales; nut 
seven to nine lines long. 1. Chestnut-like, slender-petiolate, 
often oblong or even lanceolate, usually acute or pointed, 
obtuse or rounded at base, sharply toothed. North America, 
1822. A medium -sized tree. 

Q. pscudo-cocoifera (False Kermes Oak), /r., cup hemi- 
spnerical ; nut ovoid, often Jin. to 14in. long. L oval or 
elliptic, acute, spiny-toothed, cordate at base, very shortly 
petiolate, glabrous above, larger than those of Q. coccifera (to 
which this species is closely allied). A. 15ft. to 18ft. Central 
and South Europe. According to C. S. Sargent, this evergreen 
species is the most abundant tree of Syria. To it belongs the 
famous Oak of Mamre, known as David’s Oak. (G. & F. ii., 
p. 602, f. 153.) 

Q. pumila (dwarf). Running Oak. JL, catkins villous, 2in. to 
3in. long. April, fr. sessile or nearly so, usually solitary ; cup 
red- brown -scaly, saucer- or cup-shaped ; nut sub-globose, dark 
chestnut-brown, about 4in. long. t. lin. to 4in. long, oblong, 
elliptic, lanceolate, or oblong-obovate, usually entire, coated 
below with pale pubescence, falling in the spring; petioles 
rarely Jin. long. A. 10ft. to 12ft. North California, &c. A 
shrub, spreading by underground stolons and forming huge 
thickets in its native places. 

Q. rotunda (round). A garden name for Q. phiUyrctoidcs. 

Q, rubra. There are two varieties — aurea (golden-leaved) and 
pcndula (drooping). 

Q, Sang (Sang). A synonym of Q. Mirbeckii. 

Q, Soboo blana (Schoch’s). A hybrid between Q. Phellot and 
Q. palustris. 1892. 

Q. solerophylla is identical with Q. Tumeri. 

Q. serrata. Of this species there is a drooping variety, 
pendula. 

Q, g esa lllflora. The following forms are in cultivation, 
though some are rare : afghanistensis , ainoides (Alder-leaved), 
Di-t;oniana, dschorochentds, falconbergensis, iberica, laciniata 
(deeply cut), mexpilifolia (with pretty, narrow, Willow-like 
leaves ; should be grown in a moist soil), pendula (drooping), 
and variegata (variegated). The form cucullata is identical 
with cochleata. 

Qu Tanzin. A synonym of Q. Toza. 

Q. texana (Texan). Red Oak. Jl., catkins slightly pubescent, 
2in. to 3in. long. May. fr. sessile or short-stalkea, usually 
solitary ; cup liglit-brown-scaly, tomentose ; nut oval, abruptly 
narrowed and rounded at base, light brown, sometimes 
striated, 4in. to ljin. long. 1. 24in. to 6in. long, obovate, trun- 
cate or cuneate at base, deeply pinnatifld-lobed with broad, 
rounded sinuses, the lobes sinuate-toothed at the usually broad 
apex, usually turning dark vinous-red in autumn ; petioles 
reddish, lin. to 2in. long. United States. (G. <fc t. 1894, 
p. 514, f. 81-2.) 
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Qnercua — continued. 

Q. tlnotoria. The correct name is Q. velutina. 

Q. Tonmeyi (J. W. Tourney’s), fr. sessile, solitary or twin ; cup 
shallow ; nut oval or acute, 4 in. to jin. long. 1. thin but firm, 
light bluish-green, Jin. to Jin. long, ovate or ovate-oWong, 
entire or remotely spinose-toothed, puberulous beneath, pro- 
bably falling with the new growth in spring ; petioles stout, 
Ain. long. h. 25ft. to 30ft. Arizona, 1894. (G. & F. 1895, 

viU., p. 9£ f. 13, 14.) 

Q. Turaerl (Turner’s). JL borne on Bhort peduncles. 
fr. clustered, ripening the first year; cup hemispherical, 
densely covered with small, obtuse, ciliolate scales ; nut 
ellipsoid, acute, rather more than twice the length of the cup. 
1. oblong, obtuse, distantly toothed. A pyramidal, evergreen 
tree, of garden origin— perhaps a hybrid between Q. Ilex and 
Q. pcdunculata or Q. Cerris. SYNS. Q. austriaca sempervirens , 
Q. fflandulifera, of Masters (G. C. 1880, xiv., pp. 714-5, f. 134), 
Q. sclerophylla. 

Q. nndulata (wavy). Scrub or Shin Oak. Jl ., catkins tomen- 
tose, lin. to 2in. long. fr. solitary or twin, on stout stalks ; 
cup hoary-tomentose ; nut oval, |m. to lin. lonjar. 1. lin. to 
3in. long, oblong, sinuate-toothed, entire, pinnatifld, lobed, or 
spiny, bluish-green, pubescent; petioles stout, lin. to nearly 
lin. long. h. 2ft. to 25ft. Western North America. 
Deciduous. 

Q, velutina (velvety). The correct name of Q. tinctoria. 
SYN. Q. discolor. 

Q. Wisllsenl (Wislizen’sX JL, catkins hairy, 3in. to 4in. long. 
Early spring, fr. sessile, short-stalked, or occasionally spicate ; 
cup shallow or tubular and lin. deep; nut slender, lin. to 
liin. long, light chestnut-brown, often striate. 1. iin. to 5in. 
long, usually oblong-lanceolate, entire, serrated or sinuate- 
toothed, dark green and lustrous, falling the second year; 
petioles iin. to lin. long. h. 70ft. to 80ft. California. 

The following are also grown in botanical establishments : 
Q. DcUechampii , Q. infect oria, Q. macrantha , Q. mongolica , 
and Q. variabilis. 

QUESNELIA. Syn. Lievena. According to J. G. 
Baser, about a dozen species, natives of Brazil and 
Guiana, are now referred to this genus, which differs 
from Billbergia in its usually spicate inflorescence, 
shorter and less spreading petals, and alternate stamens 
attached to the top of the claw of the petals. To the 
species described on p. 266, Vol. III., the following should 
be added : 

Q. oayennensls (Cayenne). The correct name of Billbergia 
Quesneliana (F. d. S. 1028; R. G. 1875, tt. 834, 836). Syn. 
Q. rufa of E. Morren (B. H. 1882, p. 115, tt. 4-6). 

Q. Columbiana (Columbian), yf., petals violet, twice as long 
as the calyx ; spike few-flowered, lax, simple, erect, 2in. to 
3in. long ; peduncle hidden by the connivent bases of the 
leaves. March. 1. about a dozen in a rosette, lorate, arcuate, 
14ft. to 2ft. long, 14in. to 2in. broad, brown at back, the 
marginal prickles close and minute. Columbia, 1882. Syn. 
Ronnbergia columbiana. 

Q. Enderi (finder's). /!., petals violet, twice as long as the 
sepals; spike dense, oblong, few-flowered; bracts tinged with 
red, the lower ones 1ft. long; peduncle slender, above 1ft. 
long. 1. eight to ten in a rosette, lorate, 2ft. long, 2in. broad, 
rounded to a cusp at apex, the prickles hooked. South 
Brazil. (R. G. 1888, p. 195, tt. 41-3.) Syns. Billbergia Enderi 
(R. G. 1217), Q. lateralis. 

Q. lateralis (lateral). A synonym of Q. Enderi. 

Q. princeps (chief), of gardens. A synonym of Q. rvfa. 

Q. roseo-marglnata (rosy-marginedX A synonym of Q. rufa. 
Q. rufa (red). The correct name of Billbergia rose 0 -mar ginata. 
Syns. Lievena princeps (R. G. 1024), Q. princeps (of gardens), 
Q. roseo-marginata (B. H. 1881, p. 82, t. 4 ; R. H. 1880, p. 70), 
Q. Skinneri (of gardens). Q. rufa of E. Morren is synonymous 
with Q. cayenne nsis. 

Q. Skinneri (Skinner's). A garden synonym of Q. rufa. 

Q. atrobiliaplea (cone-spiked). Jl. in a dense, ovate-oblong 
spike ; sepals white-woolly, elliptic-oblong ; petals at first 
violet-rose, at length reddish-brown, oblong, erect, cucullate- 
obtuse towards the apex ; bracts elliptic-oblong, imbricated ; 
scape red, white-woolly, one-third shorter than the leaves. 
1. coriaceous, channelled, ligulate, acuminate, 24ft. to 3ft. long, 
24in. broad, dark green and glabrous above, dark green with 
silvery-lepiaote horizontal zones beneath, the margins shortly 
sgny-toothecL Brazil, 1885. Syn. Billbergia Glaiiocii (R. G. 

Q Van Hontteana.* The correct name of the very beautiful 
Q. Van Houttei. 

Q. Wittmackiana (Wittmack’s). Jl., calyx red ; petals blue ; 
raceme dense, few-flowered ; bracts very small ; peduncle much 
shorter than the leaves. 1. ensiform, rigid, nearly erect, 34ft. 
to 4ft. long, liin. broad, fasciated with white on the back, the 
marginal teeth minute. Probably South Brazil, 1888. (R. G. 
18887 1. 1281, L 2.) 


QUICK. A popular name for Crataegus Oxyacantha 
when employed for making a living hedge. 

QUILLWORT. See Iaoetea. 

QUIN-. A Latin prefix meaning five. 

QUINA, QUINO, or QUINQUINA. See Cln- 
ohona. 

QUINCUNX. The planting of vegetables or fruit 
trees in rows with the plant or tree midway between the 
two plants in the next row, or, as gardeners term it, 
“planting alternately,” is the old name employed to 
distinguish this system of arranging the plants or trees. 

QUININE. See also Rexnijia peduncnlata. 

QUrVISIA. Q. chilosantha is the correct name of 
Turrsea rigida. 


RABBIT BBRR7. See Shepherdla argentea. 

RACEMULOSB. In small racemes ; resembling a 
small Raceme. 

RADISH. The following additions to the list of 
varieties in Vol. III. are worth recording : 

Deep Scarlet Olive-shaped Extra Early (Vilmorin). one of 
the earliest and best varieties in cultivation, coming into 
use very quickly, and of mild flavour; a very short top, and 
excellent for forcing. The Sutton, roots long ; flesh 
very white, tender, and good, and withstands drought well. 
White Olive-shaped Extra Early (Vilmorin), a splendid 
variety, of mild and excellent flavour, and, like the Scarlet 
Olive-shaped, is one of the earliest; excellent for forcing or 
sowing outside. 

RAPNIA includes Vaecoa. 

RAO. A gardener’s word for a the core and membranes 
in the Orange and allied fruits. 

RAOS. Within recent years waste material from 
cloth and Rags has been utilised to make a very 
useful manure known as “Shoddy.” The waste from 
cloth factories, tailors’, and other places is cut up or 
shredded into small pieces and sold at a cheap rate to 
hop growers, fruit and vegetable farmers, and is applied 
by them in various quantities per acre — about 5cwt. 
is the usual quantity per acre — and the effect on some 
land is very marked by the healthy growth of the crops, 
especially where the “ Shoddy ” has been put on heavy 
land. Hops particularly seem to appreciate thiB manure. 

RAGWORT, SEA. See Cineraria maritima. 

RAILINGS. Iron fencing or Railing has practioallv 
ousted the old post and rail oak fence. Yet, when well 
ut up, and the posts charred or tarred at the base 
efore they are bedded in the soil, the latter has much 
to recommend it. It is strong, durable, rustic-looking, 
and excellently adapted for keeping cattle out of planta- 
tions, or to protect young fences of Quick, Holly, <fcc., 
until they are able to take care of themselves. For 
dividing parks and similar open expanses, iron Railings 
are preferable, as they are practically invisible in the 
distance, and thus do not obstruct the view, as would 
be the case with wooden Railings. 

RAJANIA. A synonym of Erunnichla (which 

see). 

RAMITORM. Branch-like. 

RAMONDIA includes Jankaea. R. serbica Nathalie * } 
is a variety having deeper and brighter coloured flowers 
than the type. 

RAMOON-TREE? Bee Tropkia. 

RAMTILLA. A synonym of Guiaotia (which see). 

RANDIA. Canthium chinense and C. coronatum are 
synonymous with R. dumetorum. 

RANTR7 or ROWAN-TREE. Bee Fyroa Aucn- 
paria. 

RANUNCULUS. As a florist’s flower the Ranunculus 
has gone out of favour. Occasionally, however, one finds 
a bed of these, and the effect is very fine (Fig. 643). The 
dwarf species are oftener seen, as they make capital 
subjeets for the rookery. 
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Ranunculus — continued. 

To the species described on pp. 273-5, Vol. III., the 

following should be added. E. aconitifolius t R. amplexi - 

caulis , E. anemonoidee , R. asiaticus , R. cortussefolius , 

E. gramineus, and E. pamassifolius are perennials. 

R. aoo nltlfolliig grandiflorns (large-flowered). A beautiful 
▼ariety with very large flowers. 

R. afflnla valldus (related, true). The correct name of 
R. cardiophyllus. 

r anemonoldei. This is a form of CcUlianthemum rutce- 
folium. 

R Bnohanani (Buchanan’s), ft. piire white, 2in. or more in 
diameter; scape 6in. to 12in. high, one-flowered. 1. .two or 
three times trifldly divided. New Zealand (up to 7000ft.), 1880. 

R bnlboana flore-pleno (double-flowered).* Cuckoo Bud. 
A very fine double-flowered variety. 

R bullatus (blistered). A. orange-yellow, large, scented ; scape 
naked, one-flowered. May. 1. all radical, petiolate. ovate, 
toothed. Root tuberous. A. 1ft. South Europe, 1640. Not 
very hardy, but a good border species. 

R oard lop hy llna. The correct name is E. a finis validus. 

R oarpatlous (Carpathian).* ft. golden-yellow, 2in. in dia- 
meter. May. 1. nearly orbicular in outline, palmate, crenate. 
Stem 1ft. high. Rootstock creeping. Eastern Hungary, 1892. 
A distinct and showy perennial. (B. M. 7266.) 

R orenatus (crenate). Jl. white, large ; calyx glabrous ; petals 
ttve, obovate, almost entire, crenate at apex ; scape one-flowered, 
3in. to 4in. high. June and July. 1. roundish-cordate, crenate 
at apex. Hungary, 1818. 


XL Floarla flore-pleno. A beautiful double variety of the 
Lesser Celandine. 

ft, fumarlsefolina is a form of E. miUefoliatus. 

R hybridns (hybrid), ft. yellow ; scape one- to three-flowered. 
May. 1. highly glabrous; radical ones long- petiolate, reniform, 
crenate-lobed ; cauline ones two, shortly petiolate, lobed at 
apex. Root tuberous. A. 9in. Austrian Alps, 1820. 

R illyrlens (Illyrian). Jl, yellow; calyx slightly reflexed. 
May. 1. silky-woolly ; the first ones entire, linear-lanceolate ; 
the rest tripartite, with entire or tripartite linear lobes. Stems 
erect, many-flowered. Root tuberous. A. lift. South Europe, 
1596. (J. F. A., t. 222.) 

R isopyroldes. The correct name is CalliantJiemum rutce • 
folium. 

R nyssanns.* fl. of a shining citron-yellow, large and numerous. 
May. A showy plant 

R polyanthemos (many-flowered). Jl. yellow ; calyx hairy ; 
peduncles sulcate. 1. palmately three- to five-parted, with the 
lobes somewiiat linear. Stems erect, many-flowered, and, as 
well as the spreading petioles, pilose. Root fibrous. Central 
Europe. 

R pyremens (Pyrenean).* A. white ; scape or peduncle tomen- 
tose at apex, one- or several-flowered. June to August l. linear 
or lanceolate, entire. A. 1ft. Alps and Pyrenees, 1807. A 
beautiful subject w'hen freely planted. 


Ranunculus — continued. 

R Sogulerl (Seguier’s).* Jl. white, Jin. in diameter; petals 
five, entire, orbicular, longer than the calyx. June and July. 

1. three-parted, with acute or bluntish, entire, tritid partitions ; 
florid ones small, sessile, entire or trifid. Stem one- to three- 
flowered. A. 3in. Alps, 1819. (R. G. 1192, f. 1 [1194, f. 1, in 

text]). 

R Sonnlerl (Sonnier's).*. bright yellow, large. 1. large, 
deeply cut. Caucasus, 1897. 

R speeiosus (showy). A good form of E. bulbosus. 

R Thors (Thora). A. yellow, two or three on a glabrous 
scape. May. 1. highly glabrous; radical ones petiolate; 
cauline ones sessile, reniform, crenate. Root tuberous. A. 9in. 
Jurassic Alps, 1710. 

R Traunfellneri (Traunf diner’s).* A pretty form of R. alpes- 
tris. 

RAPE (Edible -rooted). This vegetable is seldom 
grown, probably owing to the small size of the root, 
which is long, white, Carrot-shaped, and about the 
thickness of the thumb. Seed should be sown in January 
on rather poor ground, not recently manured, otherwise 
the roots will be forked. From this sowing, roots will 
be ready for use in May. For later supplies seed may 
be sown in a cooler position, where the plants would pet 
shade during the hottest part of the day, as they enjoy 
comparative coolness ana moisture. As the seedlings 
advance they ought to be thinned to about lOin. apart. 
To prepare the roots for nse, the skin is scraped off, 
and they are boiled like Tnraips. 

RAFHAVUS. To the 
species described on p. 276, 
Vol. III., the following should 
be added: 

R eaudatus is a form of 

R. sativus. 

R laatoidos (Isatis-like). Jl. 
yellow, in racemes terminating 
the side branches. J., radical 
ones lyrate-pinnatisect ; cauline 
ones ovate-lanceolate, amplexi- 
caul, thick, glaucous. 1886. A 
garden variety of Radish, with 
the general aspect of I sat is 
tinctoria. (R. H. 1886, p. 372, 
f. 101.) 

RAPHXA. R. peduncu- 
Inta is the correct name of 
E. Rujjia ; and, according 
to the “Index Kewensis,” 
E. taedigera is identical with 
E. v ini f era. R. Hoolceri is 
in cultivation at Kew. 

RAPHIBOPHORA (of 

Hassk.). A synonym of 
Epipremnum (which see). 

RAPHIBOPHTLLUM. 

A synonym of Sopubia 

(which see). 

RAPHXOLEPI8 is the correct spelling of 
Rhaphiolepis. 

RASPAXLXA. A synonym of Polypogon (which 

see). 

RASPBERR7. The most serious diseases of fungoid 
origin affecting Raspberries are the Rnst described in 
Vol. III. — Phragmidium Rnbi-IdsBi — and Raspberry 
Anthracnose ( Glceosporium venetum ), a very formidable pest 
in America. The latter, as the popular name suggests, is 
chiefly characterised by a spotting, alike of the foliage and 
the canes. The spots are minute and reddish when they 
are first noticed on the canes in summer, but later they 
increase in size and coalesce. They then have white 
centres, with dark purple margins. The spores are 
distributed, and the disease, unless controlled, assumes 
alarming proportions. The myoelinm is perennial, and 
the second season usually proves fatal to the canes. At 
least, this is the opinion of Miss Detmers and others 
who have made the disease a special study. 

For this, as well as for the Rust already named, 
weak Bordeaux Mixture is the best fungicide to employ. 
The time for the application in the case of Raspberiy 
Anthracnose is, says Mr. W. J. Green, first, in spring, 
before the leaves have expanded ; secondly, when the 
young canes begin to push ; thirdly, fourteen days after 



Fig. 643. A Bed op Ranunculus. 
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Raspberry — continued . 

the latter spraying, paying special attention to the young 
canes ; and lastly, just prior to the flowering period. As 
Raspberry foliage is somewhat susceptible, care should 
be taken to tost the Bordeaux Mixture before spraying 
in quantity. About quarter strength has been found to 
be effective and non-injurious to the plants. All the 
old canes should also be removed and burned as a pre- 
cautionary measure. 

The following are additional varieties to those given 
in Vol. III. : 

Norwich Wonder. Fruit large, deep red, of excellent 
flavour. A vigorous grower, and very free bearer. Much 
esteemed by market growers. 

Semper Fidelia. Fruit large, red, somewhat acid in flavour. 
X great and continuous bearer, fruiting after most of the 
summer varieties are over. 

Superlative. Fruit very large, conical, deep red, and of fine 
flavour. Footstalks long, canes stout, and very fruitful. A 
new variety of great excellence that has rapidly become 
popular. 

White Magnum Bonnm. Fruit medium, sweet and agreeable 
flavour. A superior variety to the Yellow Antwerp. 

RASPBERRY BRAND, or RASPBERRY 
RUST. See Raspberry— Fungi, Vol. III. 

RASPBERRY-BLACKBERRY. Under the name 
of Mahdi, a hybrid has reen raised by crossing the common 
Blackberry with Raspberry Superlative. The credit 
for this is dne to Messrs. J. Veitch and Sons, Chelsea. 
The growth somewhat resembles that of the Blackberry, 
bnt snows distinct traces of Raspberry blood. The fruit 
is large, produced in clusters, dark purplish -red in colour, 
and intermediate between its parents in flavour. 

RAT’S TAIL CACTUS. A very appropriate common 
name for Cereus jiagelliformis. 

RATTLESNAKE PERN. See Botrychium 
virgin lan uni. 

RAUWOLFIA. To the species described on p. 279, 
Vol. III., the following should be added : 

R canesoens (hoary). Jl. reddish, small; cymes axillary, 
few-flowered. 1. quaternately whorled, elliptic, ovate, or 
pbovate, acute at both ends, the larger ones Sin. to 3in. long, 
tomentose beneath ; petioles &in. long. Branches somewhat 
tomentose. h. 7ft. West Indies, 1759. SYN. K hirsuta. 
R. foment osa is a white-flowered form of this species. 

R hiranta (hairy). A synonym of R. canescen*. 

R tomentoaa (downy). A form of R. canescem. 

RAVEN8ARA (from the Malagasy words raven , 
leaf, and sara, good ; in reference to the strong clove- 
like odour of the leaves). Madagascar Nutmeg. Syns. 
Agathovhyllum , Evodia (of Gartner). Ord. Laurinepe. 
A small genus (three or four species) of highly aromatic, 
glabrous, stove trees, only found in Madagascar. Flowers 
small ; perianth tube turbinate or obovoid, the limb of six 
nearly equal segments ; perfect stamens nine ; panicles few- 
flowered, pedunculate in the upper axils. Leaves sparse, 
leathery, penniveined. R. aromatica , the only species 
known to cultivation, is described as Agathophyllum 
aromatxcum on p. 36, Vol. I. 

RAXOPITYS. A synonym of Cunninghamia 

which see). 

REA. A synonym of Dendroserls (which see). 

RED ADMIRAL BUTTERPLY. 8ee Vanessa. 
RED BAY. See Persea carolinensis. 

RED CURRANT. See Currant. 

RED GUM. 8ee Eucalyptus resinifera. 

. RED MAHOGANY. See Eucalyptus resinifera. 
RED PUCCOON. See Sanguinaria. 

RED SPIDER ( Tetranychus telarius). This mite 
inflicts the greatest injury upon plants under glass, and 
is especially destructive to Vines. Sulphur in some form 
is still the best remedy to employ, bnt to be of the 
greatest service Vineries and such-like places must have 
a moist atmosphere. A dry atmosphere is very favourable 
to the development of the pest, and must be guarded 
against. Outside, one of the preparations containing 
snlphnr in some form should also be employed, using 
the syringe freely whenever possible. As stated in 

VoL V. 


Red Spider — continued. 

Vol. III., the Red Spider is neither an insect nor a 
Spider proper, though it approximates to the latter. 
The illustration (Fig. 644) gives an excellent idea of these 
minute and much -dreaded pests of gardens and glass- 
houses. See also Tetr&nycnus telarius, Vol. III. 



Ventral View. 

Fig. 644. Red Spider (magnified 130 diameters). 


RED-FOOTED BEETLE ( Luperus rufipes). Both 
Apple-trees and Pear-trees at times suffer from the attacks 
of this small, unattractive-looking beetle (Fig. 645), which 
appears on the newly -opened leaves. It is about 4mm. 
to 5mm. in length, ana of a shining black except the 
feet, which, as tho specific name indicates, are red. 
There is little difficulty in recognising its presence, for 
tho leaves on which it has been feeding 
. m are piercod with innumerable small 

\ / holes, looking as if they had been 

\ / penetrated by fine shot. On their 

\ / first appearance in spring npmbers of 

^ \ / M the pests may be found upon a single 


leaf, and as they continue in the per- 

st l 


feet state a long time, they must be 
regarded as decidedly inimical to the 
trees on which they elect to dwell. 
Old and yonng trees alike suffer from 
their depredations, though for the 
latter they seem to have tho greater 
partiality. Contrary to the custom 
of many beetles feeding upon fruit 
trees, the female of tho one under 
1 7tn fjtK . rrd-pooted notice deposits her eggs in the soil 
F Brbtik. beneath the food-plants. As the 

presence of the depredator is so easily 
detected there ought not to bo much difficulty in dis- 
lodging it by shaking the trees in early spring over a white 
cloth or by spraying them with an insecticide, Paris Green 
for instance; while soot or lime “pointed” into the 
soil in autumn and again early in the new year would 
probably be of some service. 

RED-LEGGED GARDEN WEEVIL. See 

Apricot Weevil. 

REHMANNIA. To tho species described on p. 282, 
Vol. III., the following should be added : 

R ohinensU (Chinese). The correct name of R. glulinosa. 

R ruDeetris (rock-loving), ft. white, tinged with rose, tubular. 
JulyT l. ovate, fleshy, toothed, covered with long silky hairs. 
Central stem erect ; lateral ones all drooping, h. lit. to lift. 
Western China, 1890. An interesting, half-hardy species. 
(B. M. 7191.) 

4 M 
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REICHARDIA (of Both, 1787). A synonym of 

Fioridtam (which see). 

REIC HARDIA (of Both, 1821). A synonym of 

Pterolobium (which see). 

BEUUIA (named in honour of Dr. Bemijo, who, 
according to Anguste de Saint-Hilairo, was the first to 
make known in Brazil the valnable febrifugal property 
of the bark of these plants). Syn. Macrocnemum. Ord. 
Rubiacex. A genus embracing about thirteen speoies of 
Btovo shrubs or small trees, allied to Cinchona , natives 
of tropical America. Flowers white or pink, scented, 

f mbescent, silky, or villous, in axillary, interrupted, often 
ong-pedunculate racemes ; stamens five, inserted below 
the middle of the tube. Leaves opposite or temately 
whorlod, sometimes large and very coriaceous ; stipules 
intrapetiolar, often large. Only one species has been intro- 
duced. R. pedunculata requires a warm, moist atmosphere. 
It should be planted in fresh, spongy, Heath soil coarsely 
broken up, and this should be kept moist by frequent 
waterings. According to the “Bevue Horticole,” 
however, it might grow stouter and more branching if 
kept in a temperate house near the glass. It may be 
propagated as recommended for Cinchona (which sea). 

R. pedunculata (long-pedunculate). Jl. pink; peduncles as 
long as the leaves. 1. opposite, shortly petiolate, about 6in. 
long, ovate, acute, strongly nerved. Andos of Colombia, 1887. 
Shrub. (Gn., April 13, 1889, p. 343 ; R. H. 1887, f. 84.) 

REMOTE. Separated by unusually largo intervals. 

RENANTHERA. With the exception of Renanthera 
Loivii , the members of this genus require to be grown in a 
strong light to induce them to flower in a satisfactory 
manner. Exposuro to the full power of the sun’s rays, 
with a hot, humid condition of the atmosphere, are 
essential during the active season of growth, with cooler 
and drier treatment during the resting season. The most 
free-flowering of these, and one of the most handsome, is 
R. Storeii. R. Imschootiana is a small plant, and is most 
suited for basket culture. Benantheras require ample 
drainage, and a potting compost consisting of gopd living 
sphagnum pressed moderately firm. 

To the species described on p. 283, Vol. III., the 
following should be added. One or two species are trans- 
ferred to Araclinanthe. 

R. Imschootiana (Imschoot's).* JL reddish-vermilion and 
yellow, simply racemose, somewhat resembling those of 
R. cocci nea, but having shorter perianth segments. Assam, 
1892. There is a variety sujfcrba. 1899. 

R. matutlna breviflora is synonymous with R. clongata. 

R. Rohaniana (Prince Camille do Rohan’s). Jl. yellow and 
crimson: peduncle black-hispid, floxuous, slender. Borneo, 
1891. (W. O. A., t. 435.) According to the Kew authorities, 
this is a form of R. Uookeriana. 

RENDLE’S TANK SYSTEM OF HEATING. 

The system advocated by Wm. Rcndle was fixing a large 
tank in the centre of a house heated by hot-water pipes 
from the boiler passing to the tank to heat the water. 
The tank was covered to prevent excessive escape of 
steam, and tan was used around the tank to plunge 
plants in. For heating purposes the plan had little to 
recommend it, and never became popular ; but probably 
it gave the idea of having hot-water tanks in propa- 
gating houses. These are usually shallow, cemented 
tanks, with flow and return hot -water pipes through 
them to heat the water^ which is covered with slabs. 
On the slabs cocoanut fibre is placed, and pots or pans 
filled with compost. Cuttings or seeds plunged in this 
material quickly germinate or root through the genial 
bottom-heat thus afforded. 

RESERVE GARDEN. In almost all gardens 
it is advisable to have a portion set apart for growing 
on or nursing trees and hardy plants for future use. 
Such plants are extremely useful for filling up gaps, 
adding to existing collections, and, in the case of forcing 
plants, for lifting and potting as required for bringing 
on under glass. 

REST. See Resting 1 . \ 

RESTREFIA. The various members of the Restrepia 
family are best grown in shallow pans or baskets so that 
they may be suspended near the roof-glass of the cool 
Orchid-house. They requiro a similar potting compost 
to that advised for Masdevallias. 


Restrepia — continued. 

To the species described on p. <84, Vol. III., the following 
should be added : 

R. gnttnlata (slightly striped). This is very like R. maculate t, 
but larger in all its parts and destitute of tendrils at the base 
of the lip. Ecuador. 

R. macula ta is the correct name of R. ante nnif era. 

R. opbiooephala (snake’s-head). ft. whitish-pink, solitary, 
nearly lin. across, shortly gibbous at baoe ; dorsal sepals large, 
tongue-shaped, scurfy-puberulous ; petals scarlet-stnated ; lip 
straight, entire. L fleshy, coriaceous, ovate-lanceolate, shortly 
three-toothed at apex. Mexico. Syn. FleurotJiallu ophiocephala. 
R. pandurata (fiddle-shaped). Jl. several produced in suc- 
cession ; lateral sepals whitish, spotted crimson-purple ; lip 
pandurate, the anterior blade very broad, transversely 
oblong, covered with warts, hairy, whitish, with numerous 
port- wine-coloured spots ; column having two orange spots at 
the base. September. L 2iin. to 4in. long. Stems lin. to 
2in. high. Colombia, 1884. 

R. punotulata (slightly dotted). A garden synonym of 
R. elegans. 

R. sanguinea (blood-coloured). JL crimson ; peduncle 2in. 
long. 7. elliptic, 2in. long. Otherwise like R. pandurata. 
Colombia, 1896. 

R. striata (striated). This differs from other species of the 
genus in having striped instead of spotted sepals ; they are 
united for more than half their length. Otherwise it is not 
unlike R. elegans. Colombia, 189L (B. M. 7233.) 

RETARDING. With the aid of specially con- 
structed Retarding chambers, such os thoso made for 
Messrs. Rochford, Turnford, Herts, flowers of Lilies, 
Spiraeas, Azalea mollis. Ac., are produced all the yoar 
round. The retarded plants, crowns, or bulbs are 
brought out of tho cool chambers into heat, and the 
results achiovod are highly satisfactory. The gardener, 
not having such convenience for Retarding, is obliged 
to purchase such crowns, &c., from nursery mon or other 
specialists. At the same time much may be done to 
retard various subjects under his charge, and thus 
rolong the ordinary season of production. By disposing 
owering plants in different parts of tho garden in 
varying aspects, tho season of beauty may be extended. 
Gooseberries and Currants planted behind a north wall 
and kept dry overhead will furnish fruit until November. 
In fact, tho skilful gardener, with the necessary means 
at his command, accomplishes much in Retarding and 
prolonging supplies of fruit, flowers, and vegetables. 

RETTBERGIA. A synonym of Chusqnea (which 
see). 

RHAMNUS. To the species described on p. 286, 
Vol. III., tho following should be added : 

R. Alaternus aurea (golden). 1. larger than in R. A. variegata, 
s|»eckled with yellow’. 

R. alnifolla (Alder-leaved). Jl. green, solitary or aggregated, 
reduced on the lower part of the young shoots. May and 
une. Jr. black, tliree-seeded. 1. ovate, acuminate, serrated, 
lin. to 3in. long, acute at base, pubescent on the veins 
beneath, h. 2ft. to 4ft. North America, 1778. 

R. hybrlda (hybrid). Jl. axillary, always sterile. 1. oblong, 
acuminate, finely denticulate, persistent till the second winter. 
Supposed to be a hybrid between R. Alaternus and R. alpina. 
Syn. R. sempervirens (of gardens). 

R. Purshlana (Pursh’s). Jl. green ; umbels axillary ; peduncles 
longer than the petioles. May. Jr. black, the size of Peas. 
1. broadly elliptic, denticulate-serrated, 3in. to 5in. long, 
strongly pubescent beneath, h. 10ft. to 20ft. North America, 
1826. 

R. sempervlrens (evergreen). A garden synonym of 
R. hybrxda. 

RHAFHIDOFHY LLUK. A misspelling of 

Rhapidophyllum (which see). 

RHAFHIODON. A synonym of Hyptls (which 

see). 

RHAFHIOLEFIS [Raphiolepis is the correct 
spelling]. To the spocies described on p. 287, Vol. III., 
the following should be added : 

R» ovata (ovate).* Japanese Hawthorn, fi. pinkish-white, 
disposed in compact umbels. Spring. 1. ample, rounded, dark 
green, forming rosettes at the tips of the branches. Japan, 
about 1870. A beautiful shrub. (R. H. 1870-71, p. 348.) There 
is a form with variegated leaves. 

RHAFIS. R. Kwanwortsik (misspelled Kwamwonsiok 
in I. H. 1887,. t, 13) is a synonym of R. flabelliformis „ 
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RHAZY A (from the Arabio name). Ord. Apocynaceie. 
A small gonna (two species) of hardy, glabrona, erect 
shrubs or nnder-shrabs, closely allied to Vinca , natives 
of Greece, Western Asia, and Arabia. Flowers densely 
cvmose, corymbose, or somewhat thyrsoid at the tips of 
the branches. Leaves alternate, rather thick. One species 
has been introduced. It requires similar treatment to 
the hardy species of Vinca (which see). 

XL oriental!* (Oriental), Jl. varying from bright blue to dark 
violet ; corolla seven lines long ; cyme terminal, not ex sorted 
from the uppermost leaves. Summer. 1. 2in. long, membranous, 
shining, ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, sub-sessiie. Brandies 
simjde,) short, erect, thickly leafy. Orient, 1889. (R. G. 1891. 

RHEUM. To the species described on p. 288, 
Vol. III., the following should be added : 

R. australe is regarded by Sir J. D. Hooker as probably 
synonymous with R. Emodi. 

R. Colliniannm (Collin’s). Jl. crimson, in spikes 5ft. to 6ft. 
high. June and July. China. 

R. oompactum (compact), Jl. white and green ; panicle 
branches nodding (erect in fruit). May. I. oroadly ovate, 
rather thick, ohsoletely undulated or flat, seven-nerved, very 
obtuse, highly glabrous above, slightly pilose beneath. Stems 
tall, sulcate. Siberia, Ac., 1758. SYN. Jt nutans. 

R. h^brldum Florentini (Florentine hybrid). A garden 
hybrid between R. Collinianuin and R. ojficinalc. It has an 
inflorescence 6ft. to 9ft. high, the flowers being excessively 
numerous. 1899. 


R. Moorcroftlannm (Moorcroft’s).* Jl. bright red, disposed 
in a dense, pyramidal inflorescence less than 2ft. high ; racemes 
pulH*scent. 1. oblique, nearly glabrous. Kuniaon, 1895. A very 
decorative, probably hardy si»ecies. (G. C. 1895, xvii., p. 765, 
f. 115.) 

R. nutans (nodding). A synonym of R. com pactum. 

R. palmatum t&nghutlomn.* This differs from the type in 
having much longer and more deeply-lobed leaves. It makes 
an excellent lawn plant. 

R. Ribes (Kibes-like). Jl. white and green ; pedicels fascicled. 
May. 1. glapcescent, coriaceous, sub-cordate-orbicular or 
reniforra, 4in. to 12in. long, 6in. to 2ft. broad, minutely 
denticulate, often papillose-scabrid beneath. Steins tall, thick, 
leafy below, leafless above and forming a large, much-branched, 
fastigiate panicle. Orient, 1724. This is unfortunately not 
hardy. (B. M. 7591.) 

RHEXIA. Sovoral species formerly included here- 
under are now referred to Tibouchina. R. Acisanthera iH 
synonymous with Acisanthera quadrata (which see). 
RH IN AC TIN A. A synonym of Junffia (which see). 

RHINCHOGLOSSUM. See Rhynchoglossum. 


RHIPSALIS. Mistletoe Cactus. To tho species and 
varieties described on p. 290, Vol. III., the following should 
be added. Several others have lately been introduced, but 
are chieflv of botanical interest, the flowers being mostly 
small and unattractive. Sixteen neW specios and varieties 
were described in the “Revue Horticolo” in 1892, but 
they do not appear to bo in general cultivation. Some 
of them, however, are listed by German specialists in 
Cactaceous plants. Rhipsalis species succoea best when 
grown in a moist stove. 

R. aculeata (prickly). Jl. whitish, small, Jr. dark wine-red. 
Stems cylindrical, trailing, slightly eight- to ten-angled, and 
clothed with tufts of slender white spines. Argentina, 1892 
R. cavernosa (cavernous). This is something in the way of 
R. communis, but has flat (not three-angled), toothed steins, 
the axils of the teeth having a large cavity tilled with woolly 
hairs. South Brazil, Ac., 1890. There are also white and pink 
varieties of this. SVN. Lepismiuin caoemosum (R. G. 1890, 
p. 151, f. 38). 


R. cristatum purpureum (purple). A variety with larger, 
broader joints, bronzy-purple in colour. 

R. dlsalmilla (unlike). Stems stout, cylindrical, jointed, some 
of them smooth, while others are covered with tufts of 
bristles about iin. long. South Brazil, 1890. SYN. Lepismiuin 
dissimile (It. G. 1890, p. 148 f. 36-7; 1891, p. 634, f. 21). The 
fonn setulosa has five-angled stems. 


R. floocoaa (woolly). Stems as in R. Casnjtha (of which this 
is proliably a variety), but thicker, longer* ami with the 
branchlets in compact clusters on the ends of the long, 
arching branches. Warm-house. 


R. liadroaoma (thick-bodied), JL white, hyaline. Stems cylin- 
drical, bright green. Brazil, 1897. 


R, Knightii (Knight’s), jl. white, small. Stems and joints as 
in R. communis ; wings of joints usually broad, with red 
margins, the hair in the notches in a dense tuft nearly liu. 
long, pure white, silk-like. h. 1ft. Brazil. A straggling 
species. SYN8. Cereus Kniyhtii , Lepisinium Kniyhtii. 



Rhipsalis — cont i lined. 

R. Mittlcri (Mittler’s). The correct name of R. communis. 

R. Myosurus (mouse-tail).* Jl. yellow', tinged with red, small, 
borne from the notches. July. Stems dependent, several feet 
long, branching freely, jointed, with three or four wings or 
angles ; angles reddish, notched, with tufts of w hite hairs 
between the notches. Brazil, 1839. Warm-house. SYN. Lcpis - 
miutn Myosurus. 

R. penduliflora laxa (loose). A variety having branches 
curving and more pendulous than in the type. 

R. pulvlnigora (cushion-bearing), jl . white and yellowish 
green. Branches dark green, terete, having the areoUe in 
regular spirals, aiid bearing small, rounded, rudimentary 
I leaves or scales of a reddish-brown. Brazil, 1889. Similar to 
R. Jloccosa. (R. G. 1889, p. 182, f. 33, 34.) 

I R. Rognclli (Regnell’s). Jt. white, small. Branches broad, 
flat, coarsely toothed. South Brazil, 1890. Similar to 
R. I I outlet ii. (R. G. 1890, p. 118, f. 29, 31-3.) 

I R. salic ornoidcs stricta (erect). Joints all pointing up- 
wards. Plant much more compact than the type. 


Fig. 646. Rhipsalis saumentacea. 

R. sarmontacca. Tills species (described in Vol. III.) should 
be grown in a basket ol peat-fibre, or, better still, oil a 
piece of soft Fern-stem. See Fig. 646, for which we are 
indebted to the Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

R. trigona (throe-angled). jl. white, small, borne in the 
notches of the angles. Spring, fr. white. Branches usually 
in forks, liu. in diameter, three-angled ; angles wavy or 
slightly notched, greyish -green. Brazil. A thin, straggling, 
stove species. 
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RHIZOGLYFHUS ECHINOPUS. The scientific 
name of the well-known “ Bnlb Mite,*’ so difficult to deal 
with on account of its mode of feeding. See under 

Galanthus. 

RHIZOMOR.FHA FRAGU.IS. ' See Vine Tungl, 

Yol. IV. 

RHIZOMORPHA SUBCORTICALIS. See Vine 
Fungi, Vol. IV. 

RHIZOPUS NEC A NS. See EiUum-Peata. 
RHODDON-TREE. See PyruB Aucnparia. 

RHODODENDRON. Including Vireya. Rhodora 
(which see) is also included hereunder by modern 
authorities. To the species and varieties described on 
pp. 292-8, Vol. III., the following should be added. One 
or two of them belong to the section Azalea (which 
see), as indicated by the synonyms. In the enumeration 
given are many of tne finer hybrids and varieties of garden 
origin. Others will be found at the end. 

R. afghanloum (Afghan). A synonym of R. Collettianum. 

R. albescens (whitish). JL white, scented, large, the upper 
segments marked at the base with sulphur-yellow. 1. glabrous, 
the under-surface silvery -white. 1887. Garden hybrid. 

R. Albreohtil (Albrecht's), Jl. purple, smaller than in 
R. Schlippenbaehii (to which this species is allied); corolla 
rotate-campanulate, with a very short tube. 1. smaller and 
slenderer, deciduous, broadly elliptic or oblong. Branches 
slender, flexuous. Japan. Probably hardy. 

R. Anderson! (Anderson's). Jl. bright carmine. Himalayas. 

A garden name for what is probably a form of Jl arboreum. 
R. Apoannm (Apo). A. red, small, tubular, al»out Jin. long, 
with spreading lobes ; trusses few-flowered. /. narrowly elliptic, 
acute at both ends, green above, rusty beneath. Philippine 
Islands, 1885. A small shrub. (R. 11., t. 1196 11195 in text).) 
R. arboreum. R. nilagiricum and Jl Wind sari are forms of 
this species. 

R. azzamioum (Assam). A garden name of R. formosum. 

R. Auckland!!. The correct name is R. Grijjtthianum. 

R. Bateman! (Bateman’s). A form of R. campanulatum. 

R. blandfordlmflorum is identical with Jl cinnabarinum. 

R. braohyoarpum (short-fruited), Jl. pale yellow or cream- 
colour, aotteu with green at the base of the upper lobes of 
the corolla, ljin. to ljin. in diameter, disposed in large, terminal 
clusters. 1. oblong, obtuse, shortly mucronate, clothed beneath 
with rusty-silky pubescence. Japan, 1888. A tall, hardy, wide- 
branching shrub, resembling R. catawbiense in general 
appearance. (G. & F. 1888, p. 292, f. 46.) 

R. calophyllum is a variety of R. Maddeni. 

R. Campbell!** (Lady Campbell’s). A synonym of 
R . arboreum. 

R. catawbiense. Of this very hardy species there are a 
number of varieties, principally of garden origin. The best are : 
album elegant^ white, with yellow spots ; dehcatissimum, blush- 
rose; Everestianum, lilac, daintily spotted; Jastuosum Jtore- 
pleno, lilac, a fine double ; and purpureum elegant, rich purple. 
R. ©lliioalyx (having a ciliated calyx). Jl. pure white' when 
fully expanded, 2jin. long. 4in. in diameter, odorous; calyx 
segments rounded, edged with white ciliae ; corolla tube short, 
the lobes crisped. 1. obovate-lanceolate, coriaceous, 3in. to 4in. 
long, shining green above, brownish -scaly beneath. Yunnan, 
1895. A remarkable species, allied to Jl Veitcftianum. 

R. Collettianum (Major Collett’s).* Jl. white, in dense, ter- 
minal corymbs, shortly pedicellate, surrounded with broad, 
ciliated scales ; sepals five, obtuse ; corolla nearly lin. long, 
funnel-shaped ; stamens ten. May. 1. 2in. to 3in. long, very 
coriaceous, elliptic-oblong or -lanceolate, acute at both ends, 
opaque above, lepidote-scaly beneath ; petioles Jin. to Jin. long. 
Branchlets furfuraceous-pubescent. h. 8ft. to 10ft. Afghanistan. 
Hardy. (B. M. 7019; G. C. 1888, iv., p. 297.) Syn. Jl afyhanicum 
(of gardens). 

R. Curtiz!! (Curtis'). A synonym of Jl multicolor. 

R. dllatatum (dilated!* Jl. twin ; corolla bright rose-colour, 
fading to white towards the base within, deeply two-lipped ; 
inflorescence terminal, clothed with glabrous bracts. April. 
1. temate, ljin. to 2in. long, rhombic-ovate, bright green 
clouded with blood-red above, very pale beneath. Japan, 
1885. A small, beautiful, hardy, much-branched shrub. (B. M. 
7681.) Syn. Azalea dilatata (of gardens). 

R. Faloonerl-nlveum (hybrid). A garden hybrid between the 
two species indicated in the name. 1896. 

R. ferruglneum Of this species atrococcineum (dark scarlet), 
erectum (erect), hybridum (hybrid), myrt\folium (Myrtle-leaved), 
and variegatum (variegated) are desirable varieties. 

R. flavum (yellow). See Azalea pontioa. 

R. Fordil (Ford's).* Jl. w r hite, about 2in. in diameter, disposed 
in few-flowered corymbs. 1. dark green, obovate, cuneate at 
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base, coriaceous, 3in. long. China, 1894. Allied to Jl Fortunei 
and R. brachycarpum. 

R. formosum. R. Gibsonii and Jl Johnstoni are merely forms 
of this species. 

R. Forzterianum (Forster's). A garden hybrid between 
R. Veitchianum and R. Edgeworthii. 1882. 

R* Glboonil (Gibson’s). A form of Jl for mom m. 

R. grande roseum (rosy).* JL of a lively rose-colour, with 
darker veins on the lobes, and obscure spots on the tube 
within. Sikkim, 1887. (B. M. 6948.) 

R. graveolens (strongly-scented).* Jl. pure white, fragrant. A 
dwarf and free-flowering hybrid between R. formosum and 
R. Setterianum. 

R. Griflkthl&num is the correct name of Jl Auckland ii 
(R. G. 1866, t. 517 ; R. 11. 1855, t. 5). 

R. Halopeanum (Halop^’s). A garden hybrid between 
R^GriJfithianum and Jl arboreum. 1896. (R. H. 1896, pp. 359, 

R. Harris!! (Harris’s).* Jl. deep rose-crimson, with a few dark 
spots on the upper segments, in a dense head as in 
Jl arboreum. Autumn. 1. oblong-ovate, 5in. long, pale 
beneath ; petioles lin. long. A hybrid between R. arboreum 
and Jl Thomsonii. Hardy. 

R. hirsutum album (white). A white-flowered form, of 
compact habit. 

R. indloo-lavanloum (hybrid). A garden hybrid between 
Azalea indica and Jl javanicum. 1889. 

R. intermedium (intermediate). A natural hybrid between 
R. ferrugineum. and Jl hirttuium. 

R. irroratum (bedewed). Jl. many, in terminal heads, very 
shortly pedicellate ; corolla ljin. long, the tube white, with 
faint spots, the five short, recurved lobes suffused with rose. 
September. 1. spreading ami deflexed, 3in. to 4in. long, oblong 
to oblanceolate, with recurved margins. A. 3ft. or more. 
China, 1890. A glabrous shrub. (B. M. 7$6L) 

R. Jaumlnlflorum carmlnatum (carmine). A. rich curmine, 
slightly toned with orange-scarlet around the base of the 
limb, the tube paler externally. 1886. A hybrid between 
Jl jafnninijloi'um and Jl javanicum. 

R. J. roseum (rosy), fl. soft carmine-rose, twice as many- in 
an umbel as in the type. 1894. 

R. Javanioum tublflorum (tube-flowered). Jl. orange-red; 
corolla tube elongated. June. 1. smaller than in the type, 
the midrib impressed above. Sumatra and Java, 1885. 

(B. M. 6850.) 

R. Johnston! (Johnston’s). A form of R. formosum. 

R. Keiskei (Iveiske’s). ft. rose-purple, about lin. in diameter, 
disposed in loose corymbs. 1. ovate, 3in. long.* Japan, 1895. 
A nardy species, allied to Jl dauricum, but dw’arfer in habit. 



Fig. 647. Rhododendron kewrnsk. 


R. kewense (Kew).* Jl. of a pale flesh -colour, not so large 
as those of R. GriJUthianum (between which and R. JJookcri 
this is a hybrid), but more numerous in the truss. Kew, 1874. 
A valuable and quite hardy plant, flowering freely near towns. 
See Fig. 647. 

R. Kinglanum (King’s). Jl. blood-red. disposed in a dense head. 
Manipur, 1899. A new species, closely allied to M. arboreum, 
from which it differs in having the leaves crowded on the 
stems, bullate, with recurved margins. (G. C. 1899, xxvi., p. 306, 
f. 102.) 

R. Koehii (Koch’s). ' Jl. white, l}in. long, tubular, with a 
campanulate limb, something like those of Jl jasmmiflorum , 
disposed in loose trusses. I. petiolate, oblong-lanceolate. 
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acuminate, 5in. to 6in. long, narrowed to the petioles, which 
are Jin. to Uin. long. Philippine Islands, 1885. Stove shrub. 
(R. G., 1. 1195 [1196 in text].) 

R Lindleyl (Lindley’s).* fl. pure white, five or six in a terminal 
umbel, stout, wax-like, with an aromatic perfume ; corolla tube 
2±in. long, the limb Sin. broad. April. /. 3Jin. long, elliptic- 
oblong. retuse-mucronate, slightly revolute, glaucous and dotted 
beneath. Bhotan, 1864. 

R. Lobbii (Lobb’sL fl. bright glossy crimson, with a lonp, 
narrow, curved tube, and a small, spreading limb, disposed m 
terminal trusses. 1. oblong-elliptic, disposed in whorls, 
ltorneo, 1870. 

R. Lochae (Lady Loch’s), fl. rather large, in terminal, 
umbellifonn fascicles, on very conspicuous stalklets ; corolla 
bright red, scaly-dotted outside, the tube cylindrical, the 
limp bluntly flve-lobed and conspicuously veined. /. persistent, 
mostly whorled, some scattered, conspicuously stulked, fiat, 
nearly ovate, rather blunt, glabrous, minutely scaly-dotted 
beneath, h. 20ft. Mount Bellenden-Ker, 1887. This tree is 
the only known Australian Rhododendron. 

R. Lozeombol (Luscombe’s). fl. rosy-red, broadly campanulate, 
as large as those of JL Fortunei. A garden hybrid between 
R. Fortunei and R. Thomsonii. 1892. There is a variety 
splendent with rich crimson flowers. 1896. 

R. xnacrosep&lnm (large-sepaled). fl. pink, the upper corolla 
lobes spotted with purple ; sepals very long, acuminate. 
Z., young ones elliptic-lanceolate, shortly acuminate, aggregated 
at the tips of the branchlets ; the rest obversely lanceolate, 
slightly acute, smaller. Japan, 1870. A very' dwarf, hardy 
species. 

R. Maddeni longiflorum (long-flowered), fl. borne on longer 
and thicker pedicels than in the type ; corolla dull rose out- 
side, pale bluish inside, 5in. long. 1894. 

R Manglesii (Mangles’).* fl. white, disposed in very large 
heads. 1886. R. Gnjhthianum is one of the parents and a 
garden hybrid (Album Rlroans) the other. Vigorous and quite 
hardy. 

R. modest am (modest), fl. six to ten, loosely umbellate ; 
corolla pale pink, with blood-red spots on the dorsal half of 
the tube, broadly funnel-shaped. May. 1. rather crowded, 
shortly petiolate, 2in. to 3in. long, elliptic-oblong, acute, 
greenish-yellow beneath, closely lepiriote. Sikkim Himalaya, 
1887. A small, much-branched shrub. (B. M. 7686.) 

R. multicolor (many-coloured), fl. few, horizontal, in ter- 
minal umbels ; calyx minute; corolla dark red or bright yellow, 
lin. long, between funnel- and bell-shaped, the five lobes equal, 
one-third the length of the tube. Winter. 1. whorled, three 
to seven together, 2in. to 3in. long, £in. to Jin. broad, elliptic- 
lanceolate, narrowed at both ends, contracted into the snort 
petioles, dull green above, paler beneath. Sumatra. A small, 
glabrous, slender bush. (B. M. 6769.) SYN. R. Curtisii 
(F. A P. 1884, 615). 

R. nbbiUua (noble). A garden hybrid between R. Teysmanni 
and R. javanicum. 1896. 

R. OCCidentale (Western).* Californian Azalea, fl. later than 
the leaves, umbellate, odorous ; corolla white, or with a slight 
rosy tinge and a pale yellow band on the upper lobe, often 
2jin. long, with a conspicuous funnel-shaped tube. 1. obovate- 
oblong, nearly glabrous at maturity, but ciliated, thickish, 
lin. to 3in. long, shining green, changing to blood-red in 
autumn, h. 2ft. to 6ft. North America. Hardy. Syn. Azalea 
occidentals. 

R. orbicnlare (orbicular), fl. rosy, fascicled ; corolla lot>es six 
or seven, roundish ; pedicels highly glabrous. 1. orbicular- 
cordate, with short, imbricated lobes, whitish beneath ; 
petioles fleshy, h. 9ft. Thibet, 1877. 

R. ovatnm (ovate), fl. rosy-pmple, with spots of a darker 
purple. Spring. 1. ovate, shining, liin. long. North 

China. A dwarf species, first introduced by Fortune in 1844, 
but afterwards lost to cultivation ; it was reintroduced in 
1895. Syn. Azalea orata (B. M.,5064). 

R parvlfoUum. According to the “ Index Kewensis," this is 
synonymous with R. Anthopogon. 

R ponticom must not be confused with Azalea pontlca 
(which see). There are several varieties : album, cheiranthi- 
folium , daphnoides ( of gardens), lancifolium , and v ariegatum. 

R. prseoox (early).* fl. delicate rose, profusely produced in the 
middle of February in mild seasons. A garden hybrid between 
R. ciliatum and R. dauricum. 1882. 

R. prooemm (tall). A synonym of R. maximum. 

R. Przewalskii (Przewalski’s). fl. white ; corolla campanulate, 
with rounded, emarginate lobes ; raceme corymbose, erect, 
twelve- to fifteen-flowered. 1. corhureous, smooth, ovate-elliptic, 
rounded at base. Kansu, China, 1899. A compact-growing, 
hardy, evergreen species. 

R pnrpuream (purple). A synonym of JL maximum. 

R Pnrshll (Pursh’s). A synonym of R. maximum. 

R. raoemoanm (racemose), fl. pink and white, campanulate. 
nearly lin. across, very sweet-scented, disposed in sub-terminal 
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corymbs ; corolla lobes spreading, obtuse. March. 1. deep green 
above, nearly white beneath, shortly petiolate, elliptic or onovate, 
obtuse, rounded or cuneate at base. Western China, 1892. A 
small, erect, Box-like, hardy shrub, very useful for the rock- 
ganlen. (B. M. 7301 ; G. C. 1892, xii, p. 62, f. 9; Gn. 1892, xlii., 

R. Rhodora. The correct name of Rhodora canadensis. 

R Rollissonil is a variety of R. arboreum. 

R. rose am odoratuxn (rosy, scented), fl. pale rose-coloured, 
fragrant, rather small, disposed in good-sized heads. 1886. 
Garden hybrid. 

R Roylei (Royle’s). A synonym of R. cinnabarinum. 

R rnbiglnoenm (reddish), fl. few, corymbose, shortly 
pedicellate, much larger than in R. punctatum (which this 
species otherwise much resembles)* corolla bright rose-red. 
April and May. 1. ovate or oblong-lanceolate, acute or 
acuminate, h. 3ft. Yunnan, 1894. Plant (leaves beneath) 
brownish-lepidote-scaly ; quite hardy. (B. M.7621.) 

R scabrifolium (rough -leaved), fl. in loose, terminal, sub- 
umbellate fascicles ; corolla white, flushed with pink, ljin. in 
diameter, the lobes spreading, about twice as long as the 
tube. April. 1. 2iin. to Siin. long:, elliptic- or oblong-lanceo- 
late, acute at both onds, scabridlv hispia above, scaly beneath, 
ciliate-margined. Stems, Ac., hispia-hairy. Western China 
(at 8000ft.), 1888. A small, rigid, unbranched shrub. (B. M. 
7159.) 

R 8ohllppenbaohii (Baron Sclilippenbach’s).* fl. produced 
before the leaves, umbellate ; corolla pale rose, 3in. across, the 
tube very slight, the lobes broadly ovate, speckled with 
reddish-brown towards the base. 1. deciduous, sub-quinately 
whorled, sessile, thin, 2in. to 4in. long, obovate, very shortly 
petiolate. h. 3ft. to 5ft. Manchuria and Japan. Related to 
R. sinensis. A handsome species. (B. M. 7373; G. C. 1894, i., 
p. 462, f. 58; Gn. 1894, xlvi., t. 972.) Syn. Azalea sinensis. 

R serpyllifollum (Wild-Thyme-leaved). fl. solitary, sub- 
sessile, from leafless buds at the ends of the leafy branchlets; 
corolla bright rose-red, about lin. broad, with spreading lobes. 
April. 1. deciduous, crowded, rarely over $in. long, sessile, 
appearingajs if whorled on the very short lateral branchlets. 
Japan, 1882. A low, scrubby, rigid, possibly hardy shrub. 
(B. M. 7503.) Syn. Azalea serpyllifolia. 

R. Sesterlanam (Sester’s). A white-flowered, garden hybrid, 
of w'hich R. Edgeworthii is one of the parents. 

R Smlrnowi (Smirnow’s).* fl. deep purplish -scarlet, corymbose- 
umbellate ; calyx minute, pelviform, the lobes very short ; 
corolla campanulate, about liin. long, obtusely flve-lobed, 
crimped on the margins. 1. 4£in. long, coriaceous, evergreen, 
oblong, rather obtuse at aj>ex, cuneate at base, the margins 
revolute, glabrous above, beneath (as well as on the petioles, 
peduncles, and pedicels) densely white-floccose-tomentose. 
Caucasus, 1886. A tall shrub. (R. G., t. 1226, f. 2, d-g.) 

R ■nperbUsimum (most superb).* A garden hybrid, probably 
between JL Veilchii and JL Edgeworthii. 1897. 

R Teysmanni (Teysmann’s). fl. many, in terminal umbels; 
corolla yellow, ljin. long and broad, the tube cylindric below, 
widely funnel-shaped upwards. 1. oblong-lanceolate, acute, 
often whorled, 7in. long ; petioles iin. long. India. A large, 
stove shrub. 

R Ungerni (Baron Ungern-Sternberg*s). fl. white, corymbose- 
umbellate ; calyx small, tive-parted, tne segments elongated ; 
corolla campanulate, obtusely flve-lobed, the lobes reddish on 
the back. 1. coriaceous, persistent, oblong, nearly 7in. long, 
narrowed towards the base, cuspidate at apex, glabrous 
above, white-floccose-tomentose beneath ; petioles (as well as 
the branches) tomentose-puberulous. Caucasus, 1886. A tall 
shrub. (R G., t. 1227, f. 1, a-c.) 

R, Vaseyl (V&sey’s).* fl. in lax umbels ; corolla bright clear 
pink, 14 in. across, dotted with darker pink at the base of the 
upper lobes. May. 1. oblanceolate, acute, cuneate at base, 
2iin. to 3in. long, not expanded at flowering time, sparsely 
hairy. Carolina, 1888. Although this hardy shrub attains 
15ft. to 18ft., yet it flowers when only about 1ft. in height. 
(G. A F. 1888, i., f. 60.) 

R Victorlannm (Victorian), fl. pure white, except the golden- 
yellow interior of the funnel-shaped tube, os freely produced 
as those of R. Dalhousics ; limb spreading, flve-lobed. 1. os in 
R. FuttaUii. 1887. A garden hybrid between the species named. 

R Washingtonian am (Washington’s). This is merely a 
form of R. califomicum. 1899. 

R Williamsil (Williams’), fl. white, slightly spotted in the 
upper segments, freely produced. 1885. A hybrid between a 
species of Rhododendron and Azalea sinensis. 

R. Windsorl is a variety of R. arboreum. 

R yedoense (Yeddo). fl. pale blush-coloured, double, about 
three in an umbel ; calyx segments linear«oblong, acute, 
slightly serrated, white-bristly ; corolla tube funnel-shaped, the 
limb campanulate. Z. sub-caducous, oblong-lanceolate, shortly 
acuminate, spreading, in groups of about five at the tips of 
the branchlets, membranous-cnartaceous, the autumnal ones 
smaller, linear-spathulate. Japan, 1886. (R. G., t. 1233 a-b.) 
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Rhododendron — continued. 

R. yunnanense (Yunnan). Jl. few, sub-racemosely corymbose 
on a stout, terminal racnis ; corolla white, 2iu. twross, with 
blood-red spots towards the bases of the upper lobes. April. 
t. shortly petiolate, 2Ain. to 3in. long, elliptic-lanceolate, 
covered above with stiff hairs, _pale green and glabrous beneath. 
Branches blackish-brown. Yunnan, 1894. An erect, hardy 
shrub. (B. M. 7614.) 

The following are rare in cultivation : R. decorum , R. Dclavayi , 
R. lacteum , R. linearijolium. 


Fig. 64a Rhododendron Ophelia. 

Varieties. The following are some of the beat : 
Hybrid Greenhouse Rhododendrons. Amabile, Aphro- 
dite, BALSAMINiEFLORUM ALBUM, B. AUREUM, B. CAR* 
neum, B. Rajah, B. Roseum, Baroness Henry Schroder, 
Ceres, Exquisite, Hercules, Latona, 

Little Beauty, Luteo Roseum, Mrs. 

Heal, Ne Plus Ultra, Neptune, Numa, 

Ophelia (see Fig. 648), Princess Bea- 
trice, Purity, Rose Perfection, Ruby, 

Souvenir de J. H. Mangles, Sybil. 

Triumphans, Yellow Gem, yellow 
Perfection. 

Hardy Rhododendrons (Garden 
Varieties and Hybrids). A. B. 

Freeman Mitford, Abraham Dixon, 

Agamemnon, Altaclarknse, Annie 
Dixwell, Arboreum Wellsianum, 

Auguste van Geert, Baroness Schro- 
der, Baron Osy, Blanche Superbe, 

Brilliant, Brougiitonianum, Charles 
Tiiorold, C. S. Sargent, Cunning- 
ham!, Diiuleep Singh, Doncaster, 

Duchess of Connaught, Early 
Gem, Florence Smith, Govenianum, 

Halense, Helene Schiffer, Hen- 
rietta Sargent, Hirsutiforme, John 
VVaterer, Kate Waterer, Lady 
Claremont, Lady Clementine Mit 
ford, Limbatum, Lord Eversley, 

Mmr. Miolan Carvalho, Madame Wag- 
ner, Martin Hope Sutton, Maxwell 
T. Masters, Mirabile, Miss Jekyll, 

Mils. John Waterer, Mrs. B. G. 

Shaw, Mrs. Tom Agnew, Neilsonii, 

Nobleanum Coccineum, Obtusa, 

OCHROLEUCUM, PlNK PEARL, PRINCE 

Camille de Rohan, Princess William 
of Wurtemburg, Prometheus, Pul- 
CIIKRKIMUM, RUSSELLIANUM, SIR HUM- 
PHREY de Trafford, Torlinianum, 

Vesuvius. 


RHODOSPATHA. Including Atimeta. R. picta is 
the correct name of Spathiphyllum pictum. 

RHODOSTACHYS. To the species described on 
p. 298, Vol. III., the following shoula be added: 

R. bicolor. Bromelia bicolor (B. H. 1873, t. 14) is the same 
as this species ; but B. Joinvillei and Hechtia pitcaimurf olia 
are synonyms of B. pit caimiaj olia, while Ruckxa Elemeeti is 
identical with R. andina. 

R. Xlemeeti (Elemeet's). A synonym of R. andina. 

R. Joinvillei (Joinville’a). A synonym of R. pitcaimuejolia. 
R. llttoralla (seaside-loving). Jl., petals rose-red, Ungulate, 
lin. long ; filaments pink ; head central, l£in. to 2in. in 
diameter. September to November. 1. about forty in a rosette, 
ensiforra, acuminate, less than 1ft. long, Jin. broad, white- 
lepidote at back, the marginal prickles pungent. Colchagua, 
Chili, 1873. 

R. piteairalsefolia (Pitcairnia-lenved). Jl. in a dense, central 
head liin. to 2in. across ; petals bright violet, slightly pro- 
truded ; ovary clavate, lin. long; reduced inner leaves bright 
red. 2. about fifty, ensiform, 14ft. long, £in. to fin., broad, 
gradually tapering. Probably Chili, I860. The following are 
identical with this species : Billbergia Joinvillei , Brvmeha 
Joinvillei (B. H. 1876, p. 161, tt. 10, 11), Hechtia pitcairnurfolia 
(R. H. 1861, p. 211), R. Joinvillei . 

R. p. Kirohofflana (Kirchoffs). This differs from the type 
in being smaller and slenderer, and in having the bracts 
smooth within. Chili, 1890. (R. G. 1890, p. 345, t. 1325.) 
RHOFAlaOBLASTE (from rhopcilon, a club, and 
blaste, sprout or embryo ; the embryo bears a club-shaped 
appendage). Ord. PaLirue. A small genua (three species) 
01 unarmed, stove Palms, natives of the Malay Archi- 
pelago, and closely aUied to Ptychosperma (which 
see for culture). Spadix shortly pedunculate, loosely 
branched ; complete apathes two, caducous, the lower 
one shorter, two-keeled. 

R. hexandra (slx-anthered). JL rather large; spadix thick, 
pedunculate, robust-branched ; spathes large, the lower one 
densely velvety-toinentose. Jr. nearly lin. long. 1. large, 
regularly pinuate ; leaflets thick, coriaceous, linear, acute. 
Stem robust. Moluccas, 1890. Syns. Beixtinckia ceramica, 
Cyrtostachys ceramica. 

R. singaporensls (Singapore). A synonym of Ptychorapki* 
ringaporenei s. 

RHOFAIaOCERA. See Moths. 
RHOFAXOSIFHTJM RZBIS. See Aphides. 
RHUBARB, FRICKLY. See Gnnnera. 

RHUS. Several species of this genus are amongst the 
finest subjects for affording autumn tints—!?. Coiinus , 
R. cotinoxaes , and R. typhina (Fig. 649), which makes an 
ideal plant for lawns, and thrives even in towns. 

To the species, &c., described on pp. 300-1, Vol. III., 
the following should be added : 


Fig. 649. Rhus typhina. 
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Rhus — continued. 

XL ootlnoides (R. Cotinus-like).* (1. minute; panicle nearly 
sessile, narrow, with erect branches, /r. .smooth. 1. simple, 
membranous, oval, obtuse, entire, acute at base, 3in. to 4in. 
long (including the petioles). Alabama. Hardy. 

XL Cotlnus atropurpurea (dark purple).* A desirable 
variety on account of its richly-coloured foliage and purple 
seed-plumes. 

XL Mich&uxH (Miehaux*). Jr. bright scarlet, clothed with close, 
silky pubescence, disposed in pyramidal panicles. 1. pinnate. 
Stems erect, 2ft. to 3ft. high. Southern United States. 
1895. Hardy shrub, spreading extensively by underground 
stolons. (G. A F. 1895, p. 404, f. 55.) 

XL Toxloodendron. Poison Vine. The Japanese forms are 
known in gardens under the erroneous name of Ampclopsis 
lloggi. They are to be avoided on account of their poisonous 
nature. 

R. triehoearpa (hairy-fruited). fU inconspicuous; panicles 
narrow. Jr. pale, prickly, loosely drooping. /. long, unequally 
pinnate. A. 25ft. Japan, 1897. A slender, hardy tree. 
(G. A F. 1897, p. 384, f. 49.) 

RHYNCHANTHERA (of Blame). A synonym of 

Corymbis (which see). 



Fia. 650. Rhynchostylis retusa. 


RHTNCHANTHUS (from rhynchos , a beak, and 
anthos , a flower; in allnsion to the peculiar shape of the 
blossoms). Ord. Scitaminem. A small genus (two species) 
of very curious, stove, tuberous-rooted herbs, remarkable 
in having very small corolla lobes, a lip reduced to a 
mere point, a most curious, petaloid filament, resembling 
a long canoe, exserted far beyond the corolla lobes, and 
terminated by an anther with no appendage, and an 
erect, funnel-shaped stigma. For culture, see Heliconia. 
XL Blu thlan ua (Bluth’s). tL few in a spike ; segments 
carmine-red ; filament white, broad, h. about 1ft. Birma (7). 
1899. A Canna-like plant. (R. G. 1899, p. 38, t. 1464.) 

R. longlfloras (long-flowered). ft. 4in. long, few, erect, in a 
terminal, sub-sessile spike ; bracts two, pale orange-red, ljin. 
long ; calvx tubular, with a split mouth, and a rounded, refuse 
tip ; corolla pale yellowish-green, the tube 2in. long, the lobes 
Jin. long; filament straw-coloured. July. t. 6in. to 8in. long, 
l$in. broad, oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, edged brown, con- 
tracted into short petioles. Stem lift, high, with ten to twelve 
leaves. Birma, 1885. (B. M. 6861.) 

RHYVCHOCARFA. A synonym of Xedrostis 

(which see). 

RHYNCHOGLOSSTTM. R. obliquum is the correct 
name of R. zeylanicum. 

RHTVCHOSIA. R. caribsea is the correct name 
of R. gibba. R. albo-nitens is a synonym of Desmodium 
Skinner! albo-nitens (which see). 


REYN CHOST Y LIS. To the specieB described on 

p. 302, Vol. III., tlio following should be added: 

XL eoBlestls (celestial-blue).* ft. crowded, Jin. across, on white 
or pale blue pedicels ; sepals white, with an indigo-hlue apical 
blotch ; basal half of the blade of the lip white, the apical 
half indigo-blue ; column very short. 1. fleshy, 4in. to 6in. 
long. .Stein stoutish. Siam, 1891. (L., t 300; W. O. A. viii., 

L 361.) SYN. Saccolabium caleste. 

XL garwallca (Garwhal). A synonym of S. retusa. 

XL retusa guttata (striped), ft. smaller, more crowded, and 
more densely spotted. /. longer, narrower, more closely set, 
sub-pendulous. 8 yn. Saccolabium guttatum (B. M. 4108; 
W. s. O. ii., t. 18). The type is shown at Fig. 650. 

XL r. prsemorsa (bitten), ft. pale, and with fewer spots; 
racemes longer. 1. shorter and broader, distinctly pnemorse 
at apex. Plant more robust. 

RHYFAROBIA (FANCHLORA) MAD ERAS. 

See Cockroaches. 

RHYTIDOFHYLLUM. R. Humboldtii and R. Oer- 
sted ii aro synonymous with Camjpanea Humboldtii and 
C. Oer8tedii respectively. 

RHYTISMA ACERINUM. See Acer-Insects 
and Diseases. 

RIBBON FBRN. See Vittaria. 

RIBBS. To the species described on pp. 304-6, 
Vol. III., the following should be added : 

XL alpinum pumilum (dwarf). A very dwarf, yellow-flowered 
garden variety. 1881. 

XL amerloanum (American). The correct mime of R. ftoridum. 
XL aureum aurantlnm minus (orange, dwarf).* ft. of a 
rich yellow. A very free-flowering variety, of close, compact 
habit. 

XL braoteosnm (bracteate).* ft. greenish, in erect racemes 
often 6in. to lOin. long; pedicels exceeding the spatbulate 
bracts. Jr. black, with resinous dots. 1. often 6in. in 
diameter, long-petiolate, cordate, deeply five- to seven-lobed, 
resinous-dotted beneath ; lobes acuminate, coarsely doubly, 
serrated or incised, h. 5ft. to 8ft. Oregon, Ac. A striking 
species. (B. M. 7419.) 

XL Brldgesil (Bridges'). A garden synonym of R. villosum. 

XL erythroearpum (red-fruited), ft. reddish, in erect racemes. 
Jr. brilliant scarlet, almost pear-shaped, glandular-hairy. 
1. orbicular, three- to tive-lobed. Steins creeping, rooting 
hairy, with erect branches, h. 4in. to 6in. Oregon, 1897. 
(G. A F. 1897, p. 184, f. 21.) 

XL flascloulatum (fascicled), ft. four or five in shortly- 
pedunculate, erect fascicles. 1. cordate at base, three- or 
obsoletely tive-lobed ; lobes ovate, obtuse, deeply toothed, lin. 
long and broad, pubescent beneath, the teeth mucronulate. 
Branches somewhat fiexuous, unarmed, with whitish bark. 
China and Japan. 

XL florldum. The correct name is R. amcricanum. 

XL fragrans (fragrant). A synonym of R. aureum praeoox. 

XL fuohsioides (Fuchsia-like). A synonym of R. speciosum. 

XL intogrifolium (entire-leaved), ft. greenish-yellow, small, 
bracteate, disposed in rather short racemes. 1. oblong- 
lanceolate, serrated, acute. Chill, 1880. (R. G., t. 1047, f. 6.) 
XL Japonlcnm. According to the “ Index Kewensis,” this is 
now regarded as a distinct species, and not as a variety of 
R . alpinum. 

XL Xrfwallei (Lavalle’s). A garden synonym of R . villosum. 

XL Menglenll (Menzies*). ft. red or deep rose-colour, large ; 
peduncles one- or two-flowered, as long as the leaves. March 
to May. Jr. densely bristly. 1. cordate, tive-lobed, incised- 
serrated, veiny and rugose, pubescent-tomentose beneath. 
Stems prickly or naked, h. 2^ft. to 5ft. California, 1830. 
(B. R. 1847, t. 2368.) 

XL missourienae (Missouri). A synonym of R. americanum. 
XL oxyaoanthoides Pnrpusii (Purpus’s). ft. greenish, small. 
Jr. blackish-red, acid. Colorado, 1899. A dwarf bush, with 
spreading or pendulous twigs. 

XL prostratum (prostrate), ft. greenish ; racemes erect, slender. 
May. Jr. pale red, and, as well as the pedicels, glandular- 
bristly. 1. deeply cordate, five- to seven-lobed, smooth ; lolies 
ovate, acute, doubly serrated. Stems reclining, neither prickly 
nor thorny. North America, 1812. A capital rockery plant. 

R. roourvatum (recurved). A synonym of R. americanum. 

XL sanguineum albidum (whitish), ft. whitish, slightly 
suffused with pink, and with a deeper shade in the centre. 

XL s. atrosanguineum (dark blood-coloured), ft. larger and 
brighter than in atrorubens. 

XL s. flore-pleno (double-flowered).* A fine variety, with 
double flowers which remain a long time in perfection. 
(P. M. B. xii. , p. 121.) 

XL Spaethianum (Spaeth’s). A species resembling, and very 
nearly allied to, R. cereum. Colorado, 1899. 
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Ribea — continued. 

R. stomlnenm (having prominent stamens). , A synonym of 
R. spedosum. 

R. suodrubrum (red-juiced). A hybrid between R. divari- 
catum and R. graciU. 

R vUloaum (villous), of Gay, not of Nutt. fi. golden-yellow, 
sub-sessile, about tin. long and broad ; racemes spiciform, sub- 
erect or drooping, shorter than the leaves, dense-flowered. June. 
L petiolate, orbicular-ovate, lin. to liin. across, sub-entire or 
broadly three-lobed, lurid green. Chilian Cordillera, before 1858. 
An erect, glandular-tomentose shrub. (B. M. 7611.) Syns. 
R. Bridgetii and R. Lavallei (of gardens). 

RICHARDIA. The old method of growing Richardia 
africana — namely, of drying them off in summer and 
starting them again in autnmn — is gradually falling into 
desuetude. In fact, it has been abundantly demonstrated 
that this species may be made to furnish its spathes 
continuously. By this system, when making new growth, 
the plants are kept in the beds or borders ; or again, they 
may be potted up and left outside until they have recovered 
from the slight oheck received and become established. 
In the dull months of the year and in spring they should 
be kept fairly cool, well watered, and from time to time 
given a suitable stimulant. R. Elliott iana and R. angus - 
tiloba ( Pentlandii ) should be grown in the warm pit during 
winter, and in the cool one during summer. 

To tne species described on p. 307, Vol. III., the following 
should be added : 



Fio. 651. Richardia Ellioitiana. 


R. africana. A curious form of t this species with a branched 
spadix is figured in G. C. 1895, xvii., p. 155, f. 19, 20. nana 
comjmcta is a compact form, less than half the height of the 
type, but with flowers almost as large. 

R. albo-macnlata sulphur ea (sulphur-coloured).* A variety 
having a soft-yellow spat he with black centre, and elegantly 
spotted foliage. 

R. anggnstiloba (narrow-lobed).* /I., spat he 4in. to 4£in. long, 
the limb clear deep gamboge-yellow, with a dark purple-brown 
blotch at the base inside, paler outside, oblique, nearly 
horizontal; spadix scarcely half as long. 1. 7jin. to 17in. long, 
4in. to llin. broad, elongate-deltoid or -oblong, acute or 
acuminate, hastate, with short or long and spreading basal 
lobes and a very open sinus. 1892. Syn. R. Pentlandii 


Richardia— continued. 

(B. M. 7397), under which name it is generally catalogued by 
the trade and it is grown at Kew. 

R. anrata (golden). A synonym of R. haetata. 

R. KUlottiana (Capt. Elliott's).* Jl., spathe bright golden- 
yellow, 6in. long, tne tube between funnel-shapea and cam- 
panulate, the limb 3in. long and broad, with a caudate tip ; 
spadix orange-yellow, about 3in. long; peduncle nearly 3ft. 
high. August. L nearly 1ft. long, 7in. broad, orbicular- 
ovate, deeply cordate, apiculate, with transparent blotches (see 
Fig. 651) ; petioles as long as the leaves. 1896. (B. M. 7577.) 
R. LehmannL A misprint for R. Rehmanni. 

R. Lutwyohei (Lutwyche’s). Pride of the Congo. A synonym 
of R. haetata. 

R. Pentlandii (Pentland’s). A synonym of R. anguxtiloba. 

R. Rohmanni (Rehmann's). it., spathe 3in. to 4£in. long, the 
limb bright rosy-purple, darker at the base within but not 
blotched, or white or greenish-white to the base within, with 
rosy-tinted margins ; spadix not half as long. 1. 7iin. to 15in. 
long, lin. to 2in. broad, lanceolate, subulate at apex, green or 
white-spotted. 1893. (B. M. 7436; G. C. 1893, xiv., p. 564, f. 94, 
as R. Lehmanni [by error].) 

R. Rhodesia (Rhodesian), Jl. having a very large spathe of a 
rich, dark golden hue. 1898. 

R. snffnsa (suffused).* This appears to be merely a robust form 
of R. melanoleuea. 1899. 

RICHARDSONIA FILOSA. This is the correct 
name of the plant referred to in Vol. III. as R. scabra. 

RICINELLA. A synonym of Adelia (which see). 

RICINUS. To the species described on p. 308, 
Vol. III., the following varieties should be added. Fatsia 
japonica ( Aralia Sieboldii ) is, in London, often sold as the 
Castor Oil Plant ( R . communis) to the uninitiated. The 
fruits of these are curious in autumn. 

R. oambodgenais (Cambodia).* This is a handsome form of 
R. communis, with large purple leaves and blackish stems and 
branches. 

R. communis borbonensis arboreus (Tree like).* The 
foliage is bronzy-green, and the plant grows to a height of 5ft. 
A capital subject for lawns. 

R. O. Cinerasoens (greyish). The foliage in this is brownish- 
purple, becoming deeper. 

R. O* enormia (enormous). 1. large, brownish-purple, changing 
to dark green or red when older. 

R. o. Glbeonll atrosangnineua (dark-red). A form with 
crimson-red leaves, and growing some 4ft. or 5ft. 

R. O. maculatus (spotted). A variety with coppery-bronze 
foliage and red veinings thereto. 

R. O. Kan Kl barenaia (Zanzibar).* 1. bright green, with whitish 
veins, handsome, 2ft. across, /r. having the seeds much laiger 
than, and different in shape from, thoso of the typical 
R. communis. h. 6ft. to 8ft Eastern tropical Africa, 1894. 
(R. G. 1894, p. 75, L 20.) 

RID AN. A synonym of Actinomerlft (which see). 

RIDDLING. This consists in Riddling soil through 
a fine sieve for sowing very fine seeds on, putting in 
cuttings, &c. It is also employed for the removal of 
objectionable substances— Buch as broken pieces of pots, 
Ac. — from soils which it is intended to usefully employ. 

RIGIDELLA. According to J. G. Baker. R. orthantha 
(F. d. S. 46) is apparently a mere form of R. flammea 
with shorter, stouter, erect pedicels. 

RIPENING WOOD. A very important detail in 
the production of fine fruit and flowers is the proper 
Ripening of Wood. This may bo effected by the removal 
of all useless wood in August, thus exposing what is left 
to the full action of sun and air. Again, in trained 
plants and trees the wood must not be congested, or it 
will not properly mature, and the results the following 
year will be unsatisfactory. 

RIFE ROT. See Apple Rot. 

RIFERSIA TERRE STRIS. See Mealy Bug. 

RITCHIEA. To the species described on p. 309, 
Vol. III., the following, which is now regarded as a 
distinct species, should be added : 

R. polypetala (many-petaled). Jl. pale straw-coloured, 4in. 
across, three to five in terminal, erect corymbs; petals about 
fourteen, very narrow. 1. alternate ; leaflets three to five, as 
long as, or longer than, the petioles, oblong or obovate-lanceo- 
late; petioles 3ii). to 5in. long. Western Africa. An erect, 
glabrous shrub. (B. M. 5344.) 
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RIVE A. See also Argyreia. 

RIVIHA. R. I sews is now regarded as a form of 
JR. pubescens . 

ROADS. See also Landscape Gardening. 
ROAN-TREE. See Pyrui Auouparia. 

ROBBER FLIES. See Hornet Fly. 

ROBINIA. To the species and varieties described 
on pp. 309-10, Vol. III., the following shonld be added. 
Several plants formerly included in tnis genus are now 
referred to Calpnrnla, Caragana, Halimodendron, 
Lonohocarpns, Ormosia, Pictet ia, Ac. 

R. coodnoa (scarlet). A synonym of Ormosia eoccinea. 

R. glntlnoea (glutinous). A synonym of R. viscosa. 

R. hispida inermis (unarmed). A synonym oiR.fi. macro- 
phylla. 

R. macrophylla (large-leaved). A form of R. hispida. 

R. neo-mezleana (New Mexican).* ft. pale rose-coloured, 
disposed in dense, short, clustered racemes ; peduncle and 
calyx glandular-pubescent. Autumn. fr. % pods resembling 
those of R. viscosa . f., leaflets elliptic or oblong, glaucous. 

Prickles stipular, somewhat recurved. A. 4ft. to 6ft. New 
Mexico. 1891. A useful tree for park or garden, somewhat 
resembling R. Pseudacaeia. 

XL n.-m. luxnrians (luxuriant), ft. in compound racemes, 
sometimes borne twice a year. Southern Rocky Mountains, 
1893. Larger than the type. 

R. Paeudaeacia angnstifolia (narrow-leaved). A narrow- 
leaved variety. 1889. 

R. P. anrea (golden).* A golden-leaved form. It requires a 
sunny spot. 

R. P. inermis albo-varlegata (variegated). A pretty form 
of inermis , having variegated leaves. 

R. P. mimossBfolia (Mimosa-leaved). L finely divided. 

Among numerous other varieties are : dissecta, pcndula, 
Rehderi, revoluta, and spectabUis. 

R. rosea (rosy). A synonym of R. hispida. 

R. sqnamata (scaly). A synonym of Ormocarpnm sennoides. 

ROCHEA. To the species described on p. 310, 

Vol. III., the following shonld be added. See also 

Crassnla. 

R hybrid albiflora (white-flowered hybrid). A hybrid 
between R. jasminea and R. odoratissima. 1894. 

R. tiniflora (Tinus-flowered). ft. snow-white, very numerous, 
in a broad, compact, terminal cyme ; peduncles and pedicels 
very short ; stamens brownish-scarlet, forming a fine contrast. 
1. small, ovate, broadly sheathing at base. 1861. Syn. Larochea 
tiniftora. 

ROCK BROOM. See Genista. 

ROCK CARROT. See Thapsla adults. 

ROCK JASMINE. See Androsace. 

ROCK LYCHNIS. A common name for the species 
of Lychnis (which see ) formerly classed under Viscaria. 

"BLOCK. TOBACCO. See Frimnlina Tabacnm. 
ROCKET LARKSPUR. See Delphinium Ajaeis. 
ROCKSFRAY. See Cotoneaeter. 
RODDON-TREE. See Fyrus Ancnparia. 

RODRIGUEZIA. Bnrlingtonia (which see) is now 
included in this genns. To tne species described on 
p. 311, Vol. III., the following shonld be added. Other 
plants formerly classed herennder are now referred to 

Gomesa. 

R. Bungerothi (Bungeroth’s). ft. purplish ; sepals and petals 
resembling those of R. sccunda ; lip cuneate-obovate, bilobed, 
with a well-developed, triangular, descending spur ; column 
quite naked, white ; inflorescence dense. Venezuela. A near 
ally of R. sccunda. (L. iii., t. 127.) 

R. crlapa (curled). The plant sometimes descril»ed as such is 
Gomeza cnspa. 

R, decora (comely). The correct name of Burlingtonia decora. 
R. Pneretenbergii (Fuerstenberg's). ft. 2in. long and more 
than lin. Irroad ; sepals rose-coloured ; petals and lip white, 
blotched with yellow ; raceme 1ft. long, three-flowered. 1. (awl 
pseudo-bulbs) small. Habitat not recorded, 1890. Allied 
to Jt Leeana. 

R. Leeana pieta (painted).* ft. covered with numerous mauve- 
purple lines and spots, w’hich are almost circular on the fine 
lip. A fine variety. 1835. 

R. Lindeni (Linden’s). A synonym of R. puftescens. 

Vol. V. 


Rodrignesia — continued. 

R. luteola (yellowish). A. yellowish, small, having all the 
parts connivent, ana disposed six to nine in a raceme. 
Habitat not recorded, 1883. 

R. pnbescena (downy). This is the correct name of the plant 
described on p. 225, Vol. I., as Burlingtonia pubescens. 
(L. 306.) Syn. R. Lindeni. 

R. anomala has also been introduced. 

ROELLA. To the species described on p. 312, 
Vol. III., the following should be added: 

R. deonrrene (decurrent). A synonym of Wahlenbergia 
capensis. 

R. eleg&na (elegant), ft. bright blue, with a purple stain in 
the throat, solitary, axillary. February to May. 1. partially 
spathulate, sessile, opposite, slightly crenate, acute, hairy. 
Stem erect, hairy. A. 9in. 1836. (P. M. B. vi., p. 27.) 

R. miisoosa (mossy), ft. blue, terminal, solitary; corolla ^in. 
long, funnel-shaped. August. 1. one to four lines long, ovate, 
spreading-reflexed. Branches filiform, leafy, lin. or more in 
length. 1802. A very dwarf, trailing perennial. 

R* sauarrosa (sqnarrose). ft. white, terminal, clustered or 
rarely solitary ; corolla five-cleft. July. 1. decurrent, ovate, 
acute, one to two lines long. Stem erect, woody, 6in. to 12in. 
high, branched above or from the base ; branches reddish. 

ROESLERIA HYFOGJESA. See Vike Fungi. 
ROESTELIA CANCELLATA. See Fear-Fungi. 
BOfiZLIA B.EOIA. A garden synonym of 
Furcrna Bedinghansii (which see). 

ROFFXA. See Raphia. 

ROMAN OWIA NICOLAI. This name has been 
given to a dwarf -growing Palm having pinnate leaves 
made up of about a dozen cuneate segments, blackish- 
brown above, pale green shaded with violet below. It 
was introduced to Continental gardens in 1899, but the 
habitat is not recorded. 



Fio. 652. Romney a Coultf.ki. 


ROMNEYA. Californian Bush Poppy. R. Coulterx 
(Fig. 652), the only species of this beautiful genus, was 
described in Vol. III. as but half-hardy. It has, however, 
sinoe proved hardy, but it needs a position where it can 
get plenty of sun and a good deep soil. Then it will 
produce its flowers freely, and over a long period — from 
early summer till early autumn. Even near towns we 
have seen it doing well, providing the conditions named 
obtained, and the best plant that we remember was in 
a cottage garden at Croydon. There it was growing 
luxuriantly, and had attained a height of over 6ft. It is 
a herbaceous perennial of the first water. 

4 N 
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ROMULEA. In his “ Handbook of Iridem" J. Q. 
Baker reduces the number of species to thirty -three. To 
those described on pp. 312-8, Yol. III., the following 
should be added : 

R. Clnsdana (ClusiusO. JL bright yellow, pointed with lilac; 
stamens yellow* scape simple or forked from the base. 
1. about four, arched, bin. to 12in. long. Spain and Portugal 
There is a form with white flowers. 

R, longlfolla Gong-leaved). The correct name of R. crueiata, 
EL BCaoowani (Macowan's). JL lin. to liin. in diameter, bright 
golden-yellow in the lower part, lighter upwards, often tinged 
red at the tips ; stamens half as long as the segments. 1. long, 
spreading, sub-terete. Stems short, one- to four-flowered. 
South Africa. Greenhouse. (G. C. 1887, i., pp. 180, 184, f. 42.) 
R. pudioa is a variety of JL rosea. 

R. apeoioaa (showy). This is a variety of IL rosea , with deep 
carmine flowers. (B. M. 1476.) 

BONDELETIA. R. odorata major is a form with 
larger flowers than in the type. 

RONNBERGIA COLUMBIANA. A synonym of 
Quesnelia columblana (which see). 

ROOM PLANTS. The cultivation of Boom Plants 
constitutes a most interesting phase of gardening. The 
chief causes of failure are : purchasing from a wrong 
source, injudicious treatment — in either watering, the 
application of stimulants in too great quantities or at 
inopportune times — bad potting, too frequent shifts, 
attempts to increase the stock, frost,, draught, dust, and 
bad drainage. There are comparatively few insect and 
other enemies to Room Plants, and those which are in 
evidence are easily dealt with. Soil, of course, is a factor 
in their culture, and one that is also but little under- 
stood. 

The source whence a plant is obtained has a most 
important bearing upon its future welfare, and particu- 
larly in the case of those foliage subjects which in a 
state of nature require a hot, moist temperature, and 
whose surroundings have as nearly as possible to be 
imitated when they are grown artificially here. Despite 
the fact, however, that many of our finest foliage Room 
Plants are natives of warmer climes, they are sufficiently 
accommodating to live amidst very different surroundings 
if they are but intelligently treated. The travelling 
hawker is alwavs to be avoided. The plants he has for 
disposal have been grown on by a method to fit them 
for quick sale, and their lives are most ephemeral. India- 
rubber Plants, Palms, Fatsias, and numberless Ferns are 
raised in large quantities to supply the markets, and 
such are about the worst that can be purchased if a long 
life is desired. To get the best possible results with 
Palms and such like they should t>e purchased from a 
trustworthy nurseryman or florist who has prepared the 
plants for the treatment they are likely to undergo. 
They should also be purchased in- late spring or summer : 
never in winter or in autumn. 

Frost and draught are most powerful enemies against 
which the cultivator of Room Plants has to contend. 
A window is the most suitable position for plantB 
generally in the daytime, as there they get a maximum 
of light and sunshine. At night, in winter, the case is 
different. A good plan is to nave at hand a couple of 
wire Btands, on to which the plants could be moved at 
night, and these should be placed in the centre of the 
room, or else in a corner where draughts are not 
revalent at night, and, if necessary, further surrounded 
y a temporary screen of stout tiffany, which can easily 
be mounted upon a roughly-constructed frame. By this 
means the dangers from frost are considerably reduced, 
and the plants can easily be returned to their quarters 
in the window in the morning. Some further protection 
may be necessary in the case of Palms, and this will 
be referred to further on. 

Air is very necessary to the well-being of plants. In 
winter time the top sash may be allowed down in living 
rooms, say a couple of inches, this space being filled by 
a piece of close wire gauze-like material ; this may be 
so arranged that at any time the window may be at 
once closed. The door should not be left open at the 
same time as the window, or the result will be disastrous 
to plant life, especially when cold and drying winds are 
prevalent. Plants, too, which are used for hall decora- 
tion must also be guarded against frost and draught. 

Dust on the foliage clogs the breathing pores. Where, 
tnerefore, Palms, Euryas, Aspidistras, Indiarubber Plants, 


Room Plant*— continued. 

and similar stout-textured foliage subjects are employed 
in rooms, they should be carefully kept dean of dust 
and dirt, and the best moans of doing this is with a 
sponge and some soft lukewarm water. This should be 
done twice a week, or of toner in the case of very dusty 
apartments. 

The importance of good drainage in the case of pot- 
or box-plants can hardly be over-estimated. An im- 
perfectly drained pot soon causes the best and freest of 
soils to sour, ana quickly destroys the most promising 
of plants. Especial care must be given to the pieces 
covering the hole or holes of the pot or box. The other 
drainage material must be so arranged that the water 
passes freely through. The amount of drainage, and 
even the kind employed, will vary a little with the class 
of plant. As a rule, pieces of old pots and broken or 
whole oyster shells are amongst the best for plants in 
general. Cactuses require special treatment in the matter 
of potting, and this is fully dealt with under Cactus. 

Before a plant can be properly potted, its requirements 
must be known to a nicety, for whereas in the majority 
of cases crowded root-space might be taken as an 
almost certain indication of the need of a shift, there 
are plants which succeed better the less they are 
interfered with, so long as they receive some assistance 
by means of top -dressings or stimulants. All classes of 
Room Plants are not eaually affected, and therefore no 
hard-and-fast rule can be laid down. Palms yield the 
best results when they are not given too much room ; 
and a frequent cause of failure is shifting them too 
frequently. The roots must be the absolute guide 
to repotting. So long as these are not too crowded, 
the drainage is ample, and the plant exhibits a healthy 
appearanoe, it should not be repotted. And so it is with 
many other of the foliage plants used for room decora- 
tion — Aspidistras in particular. Then the manner of 
potting will vary with the class of plant ; Chrysanthe- 
mums, for instance, require the compost tightly rammed, 
and so also do Palms. As a general rule, h&rd-wooded 
plants, like Heaths, require to be more firmly potted 
than soft-wooded ones, like Pelargoniums. 

Palms, according to Dr. Udo Dammor, are best potted 
so that the soil slopes gradually from the side down to 
the centre. Bv this means moisture is best conveyed to 
the centre of the ball of earth, which otherwise frequently 
remains dry, to the detriment of the roots. This should 
be well borne in mind when repotting. 

Again, in potting a plant, the condition of the soil will 
have to be taken into consideration. If it is too dry, 
repotting must not be undertaken. The soil must be 
moist without being wet. The pots must also be thoroughly 
clean and drv. No plant should be placed in a wet or a 
dirty pot. Where, tnerefore, washing has been resorted 
to, or new pots have been soaked, as they should be, 
they must be thoroughly dried before being used. Spring 
may safely be put down as the best time for repotting, 
as then it is that roots are most active. 

The best water for any purpose in pure rain water. 
Cold tap water should never oe used. The next best 
thing to rain water is that from a stream or well. 
In towns, of course, this latter source of supply is not 
available, and the cultivator must then use tap- or pump- 
water. It should be kept in a large receptacle where 
the sun can shine upon it, and De brought to the 
requisite temperature by the addition of hot water, if 
neeessarv. 

A fairly good method of telling if water is needed is to 
strike the pot with the knuckles, and if a clear ringing 
sound is emitted, it may usually be assumed that water 
is needful, although sometimes tne dull, heavy sound one 
connects with a plant having a sufficiency of water is 
given off if the roots are aminy filling the space at their 
disposal. Palms are somewhat difficult subjects for 
the majority of amateurs to judge of, but if the 
foliage of the stout-textured species be flaccid and 
readily rolled, especially towards the apex, water is then 
badly needed. The rough-and-ready method previously 
suggested holds good least of all with Palms, for, as 
already has been stated, they should be restricted as 
regards root-room, and, therefore, even if dry, the ringing 
sound is less likely to be given off. 

The best time for watering depends upon the season : 
in the winter, morning should be selected, so long as 
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Room Plants — continued. Room Plants— continued, 

there is no danger of frosts ; while even in summer, if the First as to Foliage Plants, of which Palms are the 
cultivator does not mind getting np early, morning is the chief of the species best suited to room cultivation, the 

best time, so long as it is done before the sun gets too following may be named: Uowea Forsteriana ( Kentia 

powerful ; otherwise his operation had better be deferred Forsteriana ) ; Livistona chinensis ( Latania borbonica ) ; 

until the evening. In any case merely wetting the top Tr achy carpus excelsus ( Chameerops excelsa) and T. Fortunei 

soil is not of the slightest use — indeed harmful, as it ( Chamaerops Fortunei); Rhaput flabelltformis ; Phoenix 

cakes the surfaoe ; the plant should have a good soaking. rupicola and P. reclinata ; Cocos Weadeliana and C.plumosa 

Cactuses require special treatment as regards watering, (Leopoldinia pulchra) ; Archontophcenix Cunninghamiana 

and this is mentioned under their respective heads. ( Seaforthia eleyans . Ptychosperma Cunninghamiana ) ; 

Most plants dealt with here may be grown successfully Sabal Adansonix and S. Blackbumiana (8. umbraculifera ) ; 

in a combination of fibrous loam, leaf-soil, and sand. Jubsea spectabilis ; Nannorhops Ritchieana ; and most 

Two parts of the first-named to one part of the others of the Arecas. Other good PlantB in this section are 

will be about the correct proportions. Exceptions are Aspidistra lurida, A. 1. variegata , and A. elatior ; Fatsia 
the Cactuses, when to fibrous loam and sand should be japonica ( Arabia Sieboldii), which should be freely 

added broken brick rubble to the extent of nearly one- watered from late spring until late summer, and 

half; and some of the hard-wooded plants like Heaths, afforded a shady position; Cordyline australis and 

C. indivisa ; Ficus elastica (India- 
rubber Plant): Maranta major 
(easily managed if given a position 
where it does not get the direct 
rays of the sun) ; Eurya japonica 
and its variegated variety ; Phor- 
mium tenax and its equally 
desirable and more effective 
variegated forms ; Ophiopogon Ja - 
buran variegata (Fig. 653) ; Arau- 
caria excelsa ; Car ex japonica varie- 
gata ; Dasylirion acrotrichum and 
I). glaucophyllum latifolium ; Yucca 
filamentosa aureo-variegata and 
Y. aloifolia ; Agave americana and 
its variety variegata , and A. uni- 
vittata ; Chlorophytum elatum 
variegatum (better known perhaps 
as Anthericum variegatum and 
Phalangium argenteolineare ) ; Cy- 
perus altemifoliu8 and its varie- 
gated form ; Pandanus Candela- 
brum variegatus ; Eulalia japonica 
foliis variegata ; Eex Begonias ; 
Coleus ; and Ferns. 

Amongst flowering plants there 
are a host of Cactuses, including 
Cereus jlagelliformis (Rat’s Tail 
Cactus), C. Berlandieri , C. cats - 
pitosus , C. pentalophua ( C . lepta- 
canthus ), C. Blankti, and C. voly- 
acanthus ; Echinocactus giboosus 
and E. hexaedrophorus ; Echinopsis 
Pentlandi and its varieties, E. 
Eyriesii and E. oxygona. Mam- 
miliaria bicolor, M. gracilis , M. 
sanguinea , and M. elongata , are 
all good. 

In bulbs and tubers Crocuses, 
Hyacinths, Scillas (Squills), Snow- 
drops, Daffodils, and other Narcissi 
(including the Chinese Sacred Lily) 
are all indispensable. Then there 

Fio. 653. Ophiopogon Jahuran variegata. are , So lomo ? ® S« al ( Polygonatum 

multxjlorum) ; the Scarborough 
Lily (Vallota purpurea) ; Ixias 

when neat may replace the leaf-soil, though it is not and Sparaxis ; Allium neapolitanum , A. azureum , and 

absolutely necessary, as has often been proved. For A. Macnabianum ; Anomatheca cruenta ; Freesia refracta 

Ferns, there should be a preponderance of peat in the alba ; Erythroniums ; Lachenalia pendula and L. tricolor ; 

compost. Potting soils may be bought ready mixed in Nerine samiensis and N. F other gilli ( curvifolia ) major ; 

those cases where no convenience exists for storing them Tuberoses ; Lilies like L. speciosum and its varieties, 

on the premises. This is the better plan to adopt. In L. longiflorum , L. auratum ana its varieties, and L. Harrisi ; 

most gardens, however, there would be room, say, for Fritillaria Meleagris , F. aurea , and F. armena ; Mont- 

providing a supply of leaf-soil. Leaves of any kind can bretias ; Schizostylis coccinea ; early-flowering Gladioli ; 

be thrown into a heap, but the best soil is that prepared Watsonias ; Zephyranthes ; and the dwarf Iris species, 

from the leaves of Oak and Elm. Of tuberous plants there are Anemones like A. coronaria 

All plants require assistance from time to time in order (both single and double) ; Tuberous Begonias ; Cyclamen 

to allow of their perfecting their growth, and of re- Coum, C. europaeum, C. hederatfolium ( C . repandum ), 

cuperating those enemies exhausted in bringing forth C. Atkinsii, ana C. libanoticum; and Eranthis hyemalis. 

their crop of flowers, fruit, or foliage. Taken all round, Geraniums (Pelargoniums); Musk; Stocks; Asters ;Forget- 
the most convenient for the general run of gardeners me-Nots {Myosotis ) ; Primula obconica, P. sikkimensis, P. den- 

who go in for pot-plants aro the “ artificials.” Where, ticulata cashmeriana , and P. rosea ; Cinerarias ; Common 

however, the conveniences exist, there should always be Christmas Rose ( Eelleborus niger ) ; Deutzia gracilis ; 

kept a tub of soot-water (made by sinking a bag of soot Hydrangea hortensis ; Cytisus racemosus ; Coronilla glauca ; 

in any large tub) and some liquid cow-manure. These the well-known Dicentra ( Dielytra ) spectabilis ; Astilbe 

two manures are most useful in giving colour to such (Spiraea) japonica ; and Francoa ramosa (Bridal Wreath) and 

foliage plants as Palms, Aspidistras, and the like. F. appendiculata , are other excellent floral subjects. 
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Room Plants — continued. 

Of Ferns, the kinds available for nse as pot -plants for 
indoor decoration are fairly numerous, and include Pterxs 
creticu albo-lineata , P. quadrita argyrea (P. argyrea of 
some), P. serrulata ; Todea barbara ; Asplenium bulbiferum, 
A. b. Fabianum, A. b. laxum, A. jlaccidum, and A. Tricho - 
manes; Pellsea ( Platyloma ) rotundifolia ; Cyrtomium 
falcatum and its varieties Fortunei and caryotideum ; 
Scolopendrium vulyare (Common Hartstongue) ; Lomaria 
Spicant ; and Polypodium vulgare cambricum. 

For nse as basket plants, Ivy -leaved Pelargoniums ; 
Campanula isophylla y C. i. alba , and C. fraailis ; 
Lysimachia Nummularia (Creeping Jenny) and its 
variegated form ; Ivies of sorts, but especially the 
variegated kinds ; variegated Stonecrops ( Sedum ) ; Zebrina 

S endula (more familiarly known as Tradescantia tebrina ) ; 

le common Musk ; Jsolepis gracilis ; Saxifraga sarmentosa ; 
Kenilworth Ivy ( Linaria Cymbalaria ) ; Othonna crassi folia ; 
Nierembergia gracilis ; Tropseolum polyphyllum ; and such 
Ferns as Asplenium caudatum and A. longissimum ; 
Davallia retusa ; Nephrolepis exaltata, N. acuta and N. 
pluma ; and Woodwardia radicans , are a few good subjects. 

ROOT-PRUNING. When fruit trees are making 
rampant growth and bearing little or no fruit, the 
cultivator .adopts a judicious system of Boot-pruning to 
check excessive growth, and to throw the trees into a 
fruit-bearing condition. As to the method of procedure, no 
hard-and-fast rule can be laid down, as the size of the 
tree and other conditions must be considered. If a tree 
is large, and has not been disturbed at the roots for many 
years, it is advisable to Boot-prune only one side at a 
time. If it were done all rouna at once the check given 
would be so severe that death would result, or, at any 
rate, very Berious injury for a number of years. In dealing 
with a large tree, a deep trench should be dug, about 
as far from the stem as the branches extend in the case of 
standards or half -standards, and about 8ft. to 12ft. away 
from the stem or trunk of trained trees, according to 
their size. The trench ought to be sufficiently deep to 
enable the operator to cut through all roots. Afterwards, 
with a fork, the soil should be worked out from amongst 
the roots towards the trunk, cutting through all roots 
that strike directly downwards into the sub-soil. All 
other roots should be carefully preserved and kept moist. 
Having bared all the roots nearly to the trunk, all 
those badly injured should bo cut back, and then 
evenly laid m the soil again, and if fresh soil can be added 
so much the better. The soil about the roots should bo 
firmly trodden, thus encouraging fibrous roots near the 
surface. In two years the other side of the tree or trqes 
may be treated in a similar manner. 

Smaller trees may be lifted bodily, all the long, 
straggling roots cut back, and replanted, thus effectually 
checking superabundant* growth. In nurseries where 
specimen trees are grown for sale, they are lifted and 
Boot-pruned every two years, to keep them movable with 
good balls of earth attached to the roots. The great 
point in successfully Boot-pruning large or small trees, 
is to commence operations far enough away from the 
trunk to ensure a good quantity of uninjured roots for 
laying in the Boil. 

ROOTS. The formation of good fibrous Boots is 
essential for the production of healthy plants, flowers, 
and fruit. To attain this object it is requisite that a 
suitable medium for root -growth should be obtained. 
With the exception of Bog Plants, drainage for surplus 
moisture to pass away is absolutely necessary, otherwise 
the stagnant water will destroy all the finer and most 
valuable Boots. Soil, again, must be suited to the 
requirements of the plants. Bhododendrons, Ericas, 
and plants of that class, for example, quickly become 
unhealthy when tho Boots come in contact with lime. 
Fruit-producing trees, on the other hand, must have 
lime to form and develop their crops, and if it is not 
present naturally, it must be applied to the Boots by 
the cultivator. Some plants need a loose soil which 
the Boots can easily penetrate for their growth ; 
while others, especially tho Vine, Fig, and, in fact, most 
fruit trees, give the finest results when the rooting 
medium is very firm, which causes the production of a 
mass of fibrous Boots, followed by short- jointed, sturdy 
wood, certain to boar satisfactory crops of fruit. On the 
other hand, if the soil were loose and easily perforated 
by the Boots, these would be long, thick, practically 


Roots — continued. 

devoid of fibre, and the growth of the wood long- 
jointed, sappy, and unfruitful. In those orchards where 
the finest ana heaviest crops of fruit are produced, 
every effort is made to encourage the Boots to the surface 
by feeding, and therefore it is very unwise to mutilate 
the Boots by surface -digging. In fact, with some plants, 
such as Baspberries, it is most injurious, as the best 
Boots are thus destroyed. Every year toe pernicious 
system of digging amongst trees and shrubs is answerable 
for ill-health ana deaths, and what should be the most 
beautiful part of the garden is rendered more or less 
unsightly by dead and dying portions of the shrubbery 
through Boot-mutilation. In the removal of plants and 
in replanting, as little damage as possible should be done 
to the Boots. From the time of lifting until replanted, 
the Roots should be kept moist: if they are allowed to 
become dry during the interval, a serious cheok to the 
trees or plants will follow. 

ROSA. In Vol. III. the more injurious Fungi were dealt 
with at considerable length, and little need be added to 
the information there given. For the very common Mildew 
(Sphmrotheca pannosa), sulphur in some form is still the 
best fungicide for staying the progress of the disease. 
Powderea sulphur has long been employed by gardeners, 
and it is fairly effectual. Far better results are, how- 
ever, obtainable by using it in combination with quicklime 
(three parts of flowers of sulphur and one part of powdered 
quicklime). Many rosarians, however, prefer to either 
tne clear preparation liver of sulphur in solution (loz. 
to 3 gallons of water). (See Fungicides.) For the Orange 
Bust ( Phragmidium suocorticatum ) weak Bordeaux Mix- 
ture should be used. This should be in combination with 
the collection and burning of all fallen leaves in autumn 
and the employment of copper sulphate solution (loz. 
copper sulphate to 2 gallons of water) in early April. 
This latter is also effectual in the case of the “ Spot ” 
Fungi prevalent in many places. 

In respect of Mildew, it may be stated that the Hybrid 
Perpetuals as a section are far more liable to attack than 
are the Teas, the Hybrid Teas, and tho Noisettes. This 
oint does not as often roceivo attention when the gar- 
ener is making a selection as it might. 

For “Canker,” which, as in the case of Apple-Tree 
Canker, is characterised by tho splitting of the bark, the 
remedies under Canker may bo found of use. 

IN8ECT8 AND OTHER ANIMAL PESTS. As in the COSO of 
Fungi, little by way of addition is called for here. 
Broadly it may bo stated that outside for insects which 
chew, like the Sawflies and certain Moth Caterpillars, 
feeding exposed, there is nothing so good as hellebore, 
either as a powder or in solution, or a solution of Paris 
Green (see Insecticides). Both are, however, virulent 
poisons, and must be carefully kept. For Aphides (see 
Aphides) and other pests which suck, Kerosene Emulsion, 
soft-soap solution, or even hot water, may bo tried. 
Under glass the gardener must largely roly upon syringing 
and fumigation to keep posts in check, together with, in 
tho case of Scale, the application of Kerosene Emulsion by 
means of a sponge or a brush. One of the most trouble- 
some of all pests falling under this heading is a species 
of Eelworm at the roots of pot Boses. The Eelworm is 
readily introduced with the potting soil. See Ee lworms 
in present Volume, and Nematold Worms in Vol. II., 
for remedies and means of prevention. 

To the species and varieties described on pp. 319-25, 
VoL III., the following should be added. The changes in 
nomenclature are based on tho “Index Kewensis.” 

R. aoicularis nipponieus (Nippon), fi. rich rose, solitary, 
ljin. across, borne on slender peduncles. 1. pale green. 
Branches slender. Japan, 1899. An erect bush. (B. M. 7646.) 
R, alplna pyrenaica (Pyrenese). A spiny variety with rose- 
pink flowers and very long fruits. 

R. anemonse flora (Anemone-flowered). The correct name of 
it indica anemoncejlora. 

R. anserlnsefolia. The correct name is it Beggcriana. 

R. Beggcriana (Begger's). The correct name of R. anserine a- 
folia. There are two varieties : nigrescent and Schrenki. 

R. blanda Manettil (Manetti’s). Jl. of a beautiful clear rose, 
semi-double, very elegant. Lombardy, about 1820. JL Fendleri 
is another form of it blanda. 

R. borbonlca, or Bourbonia. Bourbon Bose. See under 

it indica. 
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R. oentlfolia psestumense (Paestum). A variety having clear 
rose-coloured, double or semi-double flowers. 1895. 

EL ohinensls (Chinese). A form of JL indica. 

R. ollnophylla (bent-leaved). A synonym of R. involucrata. 

R. damasoena. This is considered by some authors to be a 
hybrid between. JL gallica and JL eanina. 

R. <L belgloa (Belgian). Bose of Four Seasons. A. small but 
very odorous, six to twelve in a corymb. Intermediate between 
JL damascene and JL centifolia. 

R. d. portlandioa. Portland or Perpetual Rose. JL of various 
colours, solitary or in twos or threes, fr. red, elongated. 
1. lanceolate, soft and glaucous beneath. Probably of English 
origin. 

R. Rose. The correct name is JL xantkina. 

R, Kngelmannl (Engel mann’s). A new species, allied to 
JL ^afpina^^with oblong fruit. Colorado, 1889. (G. A F. 1889, 

R. ferrnglnea (rusty). The correct name of R. rubrifolia. 

R. gallica oonditorum (founder). A variety from which 
perfume is obtained in Asia Minor. 1889. 

EL g. lnoarnata (flesh-coloured). JL bright red. Branches 
unarmed. Frauds. (B. M. 7035.) 

R, g. provinoialis (Provence). Jl. of various dark tints, 
velvety. L, leaflets mostly orbicular. France. 

Attar of Boses is obtained from the forms oonditorum and 
trigintipetala. 

R. gigantea (gigantic). This is something in the wav of 
R. indica chinenns , but larger, and differs in having solitary 
lemon-white flowers 5in. in diameter when expanded, but golden - 
yellow as a bud, with entire outer sepals and unarmed floral 
branches. Binna, 1888. (G. C. 1889, vi., p. 13, f. 4.) 


toothed leaflets. California, 1888. A species of compact, 
much-branched habit, armed with numerous straight spines. 
(G. A F. 1888, p. 102, f. 22.) 

R. mollis omissa (remiss). JL pink. fr. obovoid or pyriform, 
glabrous. L, leaflets glandular beneath France. 

R. Nolsettiana. See under R. indica. 

EL omissa (remiss). A variety of R. mollissima. 

EL Pisaardi (Pisaard’s). Jl. white, double, and fragrant A. 15ft. 
to 18ft. Caspian Region. (R. H. 1880, p. 314, f. 62, 63.) 

R. platyphylla (broad-leaved). A form of JL multijlora. 

R. polyantha (many-flowered). A synonym of R. multijlora. 

R. pomifera (pome-bearing). Great Apple Rose. Jl. pink, 
solitary or a few together ; peduncles short, fr. red or purplish, 
large, globose or pyriform, prickly. /., leaflets about twice as 
long as broad, doubly serrated. Branches arched, with scattered, 
straight prickles. Europe. (B. M. 7241.) 

R. Rapa (Rapa). A synonym of JL lucida. 

EL reolinata (reclining). A form of JL indica. 

R. repens flore-pleno (double-flowered). A white, double- 
flowered but flat monthly rose. 

EL rnbifolia (Rubus-leaved). A synonym of JL setigera. 

R. rabrlfolia. The correct name is JL ferruginea. 

R. sinlca. JL laevigata is the correct name. 

R. villosa (villous) A synonym of JL mollis. 

EL Watsoniana (Watson’s). Jl. white, and Myrtle-like. Summer. 
L very slender. Japan. 

R. Wlohnraiana (Wichuray’s). A synonym of R. Lucias. 

R, xantbina (yellow). The correct name of R. Ecae. 

Hybrid Perpetual Roses. 



Prune in March , and always to a bud that points outwards. Weak 
kinds may be pruned hard to cause them to start vigorously ; two 
or more buds may be left at the base of each shoot. Vigorous 




* 




- 




Fig. 654. ’ Hybrid Perpetual Rose Clio. 

(From a Photograph by Richmond and Peto , Lustleigh, S. Devon.) 


R. glntinosa yarmalenaie. JL whitish-red, comparatively 
large. L small. Spines strong, uncinate, h. 2^ft. Asia Minor, 
1892. A good dwarf variety for the rockery. 

R. Heckellana (Heckel’s). 

The correct spelling of 
JL Hackeliana. 

R. heterophylla (variable- 
leaved). A garden hybrid 
between JL rugosa and 
JL EglanUria (JL lutea\ It 
bears white flowers. 

R. humllls triloba (three- 
lobed). A curious variety, 
having the petals distinctly 
three-lobed. 1889. (G. A 
F. 1889, p. 76, f. 93.) 

R. lnoarnata (flesh- 
coloured). A form of 
JL gallica. 

EL indica ohinenais. 

Chinese Rose. /I. reddish - 
crimson, medium - sized, 
slightly double, slightly 
odorous ; sepals simple or 
innate, glabrous, caducous, 
ummer. 1. consisting of 
three or five small, elliptic- 
ovat€j acuminate leaflets, 
purplish beneath. China. 

R. L odorata (scented). A 
general name for the Tea 
Roses. 

R. involncrata plena 

(full). A variety with large 
white flowers, rose-tinted. 

R. lnvigata is the correct 
name of JL tinica. There 
is a beautiful hybrid from 
this, known as Anemone. 

R, Lnoise (Mme. Lucie 
Savatier’s). Jl. snow-white, 
solitary or sub-corymbose, 
fragrant ; petals lin. to §in. 
broad, orbicular-obovate, 
retuse. August, fr. purple or scarlet, small, globose. 
L, leaflets five to nine, ovate, simply toothed, the upper ones 
shortly acuminate. Floriferous branches glabrous, sparsely 
prickly. Japan and China. 1880 and 1891. A profuse-flowering, 
prostrate shrub. (B. M. 7421.) Syn. R. Wichuraiana (G. A F. 
1891, iv., iL, p. 570, f. 89), under which name it is usually 
catalogued and grown. 

R, macrantha (large-flowered).* A form of R. eanina. 

EL Manettll (Manetti’s). A form of JL blanda. 

EL minntifolia (minute-leaved). Jl. pink or white, lin. across, 
solitary, disposed on short spurs along the branches. 
fr. glooular. 1. very small, composed of five or seven deeply- 


growers may be left longer , and pruned to the Jirst large plump 
bud nearest the base of each shoot. Or in the case of Bush Roses the 
shoots may be left their entire length and pegged down , or else 
lightly pruned, as in the case qf Team. AU weak wood , and also 
shoots that cross each other, should be cut out, in order to let in 
daylight and air. 

Alphonse Soupert, bright rose; Annie Wood, bright red, 
large and full, imbricated, best in autumn ; Bacchus, bright 
violet- red, good autumn Rose ; Baron Haussmann, dark red ; 
Captain Hayward, bright carmine-crimson, free, but some- 
what thin; Charles Lefebvre. bright red, shaded with 
purple ; Clio, white, tinted flesh, large and free (see Fig. 654) ; 
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Comte db Raimbaud, bright crimson, of good form, one of the 
best ; Crimson Queen, carmine, shaded scarlet ; Dr. Hogg, 
deep violet, vigorous ; Duciiesse dr Morny, light rose, silvery 
underneath, imbricated, full ; Duke of Albany, bright crimson, 
large, an effective autumn variety ; Duke of Connaught, bright 
velvety-crimson, of perfect shape, free ; # Barl of Dufferin, 
rich velvety-crimson, globular; Elise Boelle, white, large 
and full ; Ella Gordon, cherry-crimson, large, semi-globular, 

f ood in autumn; Exposition de Brie, pale red, shaded crimson ; 
'rancisque Rive, cerise, shaded carmine ; Grand Mogul, deep 
crimson, large and free; Gustave Piganeau, rosy -crimson, 
large, globular, not a good grower ; Helen keller, bright 
rose, vmb shell-like petals ; Jeannie Dickson, rosy-pink, with 
silvery edges, beautiful as a bud ; Lady Sheffield, rosy-cerise ; 
Madame Charles Wood, bright crimson, shaded purple ; 
Madame Eugene Verdier, light rose, globular; Mdlle. 
Marie Rady, brilliant red, of good form; Marchioness of 
Dufferin, rosy-pink, large, of good form ; Marchioness of 
Londonderry, ivory-white, excellent in autumn ; Marchioness 
of Lorne, rich rose, shaded carmine; Mrs. John Laing, 
soft pink, semi -globular, one of the best in autumn ; Mrs. R. G. 
Sh arman Crawford, rose-pink, with paler outer petals ; Paul's 



Fig. 655. Rose Paul’s Early Blush. 

( From a Photograph by Richmond and Peto, Lustlcigh , S. Devon.) 


Early Blush (see Fig. 655, blush-white, profuse as to flower ; 
Pride of Reigate, carmine, striped witn white, of exquisite 
form ; Rev. Alan Cheales, pure lake, with silvery-white back 
petals ; Salamander, vivid scarlet-crimson, of good form; 
Silver Queen, silvery-blush, shaded delicate rose, large, full, 
and cupped ; Spenser, satiny-pink, shaded white on outer 
petals ; Suzanne M. Rodocanachi, light rose, shaded silver, a 
very attractive variety ; T. B. Haywood, crimson-scarlet, 
shaded black ; Tom Wood, cherry-red, shell-shaped, an ex- 
cellent Rose; Victor Hugo, bright crimson, of elegant shape; 
V iolettk Bouyek, white, but sometimes tinted, one of the 
best; Waltham Standard, deep carmine, shaded scarlet, 
vigorous; White Baroness, pure white, excellent in autu mn. 


Tsa-seented Roses. 

Under Glass : Severe pruning is never advised. Regulate the growth 
as made , and only shorten back the strong shoots. Outside: 
Dwarfs in beds may be cut down nearly to their base m April. 
Many, however, shorten back in March, and finish the pruning in 
April. Where exhibition ftowers are required, the buds must be 
restricted to one on each shoot. Climbing Teds should never be 
hard pruned. All vigorous shoots should be allowed to remain 
practically their entire length. In all cises weak wood must be 
removed. 

Bridesmaid, pink, an improved Catherine Mermet; 
Cleopatra, pale pink, edged with rose ; Comtessb de 
Turbnne, pale pink, shaded rose ; Elise Fugier, white, with 
yellowish centre ; Empress Alexandra op Russia, lake-red, 
shaded orange, globular; Ernest Metz, rose-carmine, with 
brighter centre; Ethel Brownlow, salmon-pink, shaded 
yellow at base of petals; Francesca Kruger, copper-red, 
shaded yellow and red ; Golden Gate, cream-wnite, slightly 
yellow-tinged, fine variety ; Hon. Edith Gifford, white, tinted 
with rose; Jules Finger, rose, with silvery shading; Madame 
Cusin, rosy-purple; Maman Cochet, light rose, shaded with 
yellow; Muriel Grahams, cream-white, flushed rose; 
Souvenir de Gabrielle Drbvet, pale salmon-red, with 
coppery-rose centre ; Souvenir dk S. A. Prince, pure white ; 
The Bride, pure white. 


Hybrid Tea Roses. 

For method of pruning , see under Teas. 

Augustine G u in oisseau, white, rose-tinted ; Beaute Lyonnaise, 
white, faintly tinted with yellow; Belle Siebriecht, bright 
rosy-pink, very free ; Bessie Brown, creamy-white ; Caroline 
Testout, clear rose, large and double, one of the best ; Countess 
of Caledon, pale rose, with deeper centre ; Danmark, a double 
La France; G Loire Lyonnaise, lemon-white, exquisite as a 
bud; Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, white, deeper centre; La 
Fraicteur, white, shaded and tinted with rose ; L'Innocence, 
pure white, large and free ; Madame J. Finger, creamy-white, 
shaded pink ; Marquise Litta, carmine, with vermilion-reo 
centre; Souvenir de President Carnot, light rose, suffused 
white. 

Noisette Roses. 

Varieties of this section should only be closely pruned when they 
are intended to produce extra large blossoms. In other cases, \f 
the weak and exhausted wood be removed , this will suffice. 

Adelaide Viviand Morel, canary-yellow, edged rose-carmine; 
Bouquet d’Or, deep yellow, coppery centre; Coquette dei 
Blanches, pure white, very fine; Duchess of Mecklenuerg, 
pale yellow ; Fellenberg, bright crimson; Fortune’s Yellow, 
yellow, flaked carmine, semi-double; L’Ideal, yellow, tinted 
copper and gold, very tine ; Madame Alfred Carrikre, creamy- 
white, large and full, vigorous; Madame Pierre Cochet, 
orange- or apricot-yellow. 


Be nr bon Roses. 

The shoots should practically be left their entire length. 

Acidalie, white, tinted rose; Bardou Job, bright scarlet, semi- 
double ; Baronnk Gonella, rose, with pink shading ; J. B. M. 
Camm, salmon-pink; Lorna Doone, m;igenta-carmine; Mrs. 
Paul, blush- white, tinged rose, fragrant; Princess Louise 
Victoria, pale pink, fine; Queen of Beddkrs, deep crimson; 
Queen of the Bourbons, fawn-coloured salmon; Sir Joseph 
Paxton, pinkish-rose, free. 


Lnoiss (Widmraiana) Hybrids. 

A slight shortening is all that is called for, as they are, as a rule , 
more or less, creeping Roses. 

Evergreen Gem, huff, changing to white ; Gardenia, bright 
yellow, becoming cream ; Jersey Beauty, pale yellow, large, 
single; Manda’s Triumph, pure white, double, in clusters; 
May Queen, coral-pink, climber ; Pink Roamer, bright pink, 
with orange-red antners, single ; Ruby Queen, bright carmine, 
with white base; South Orange Perfection, white, tipped 
pink; Universal Favourite, pink, double, very sweet; 
Variegata, leaves spotted and tipped with white. 


Lord Penzance's Hybrid Sweet-Briars. 

These do not need any pruning. 

Amy Robsart, deep rose, robust and free ; Anne of Geierstein, 
dark crimson, succeeded by pretty fruits ; Brenda, peach-pink ; 
Catherine Leyton, rose-pink, with golden anthers; Edith 
Bellenden, pale rose, profuse ; Flora MTvor, pure white, 
tinged rose ; Jeannie Deans, scarlet-crimson ; Julia Man- 
n eking, porcelain-pink; Lady Penzance, copper-tinted, yellow 
at base ; Lord Penzance, fawn, with golden centre ; Lucy 
Ashton, white, edged pink ; Meg Merrilees, bright crimson, 
free ; Rose Bradwardine, clear rose, vigorous. 
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Moss Roses (R oentifolia mxucosa). 

These, Wee the Provenee Roses (which see;, require to be closely 
pruned. 

Angeliqub Quetier, pale lilac-rose, free: Blanche Moreau, 
pure white, large, ana distinct, one of the best ; Celina, rich 
crimson, shaded purple ; Crested," bright rose, large and full ; 
Crimson Globe, deep crimson ; Cumberland Belle, bright 
silvery-rose (climber); Gracilis, rose-pink, very mossy; Julie 
db Mersaut, rosy-pink ; Reine Blanche, pure white, good 
variety; We Zair, soft rose. 


Evergreen Roses (R. sempervir*n*\ 

In these varieties a number of the hanging shoots are best left nearly 
their full length, just removing the tips. The weak and exhausted 
wood in the head should, however, all be cut out. These make 
pretty Weeping Roses. 

Donna Maria, white, small; Jaunatre, fawn-yellow; Leopol- 
dine d’Orleans, white, shaded rose, small, double ; Myrian- 
tiies Renonculk, blush, edged rose-pink ; Princess Louise. 
light pink ; Rampante, pure white ; Russelliana, dull 
crimson, excellent pillar Rose. 



Ayrshire Roses (Rosa repens hybrida). 

These useful Roses for banks, trees, arches, and the like, require little 
or no pruning— just the weak wood cut out and the tips of the other 
shoots shortened. 

Alice Gray, creamy-white, edged pink, good arch Rose; 

§ ueen, purple; Queen op the Belgians, pure white; The 
arland, nankeen and pink, becoming white. 

Mask Roses (R. moschata). 

Pruning consists in the removal of useless wood , and a slight shorten 
ing back of the vigorous shoots. 

Fringed Musk, white, with serrated petals; Princesse db 
Nassau, cream, becoming white, double, late-flowering ; 
Rivers’ Musk, light pink, shaded buff, double. 

Ram anas Roses (R. rugosa). 

These beaut \f xd Hedge Roses require no pruning beyond the shortening 
back of a rampant growth. 

Alba, pure white, single; America, crimson-lake, large, and 
open ; Atropurpurea, dark crimson ; Blanche Double de 
Coubert, pure white, semi-double, lovely in autumn; Calo- 
carpa, soft rose, followed by pretty fruits ; Consul F. Meyer, 
silvery-rose, large, double: Coruscans, clear pink, distinct; 
Fimbriata, pale rose or white, fimbriated ; Madame Charles 
Worth, reddish-purple, semi-double, vigorous ; Madame 
Georges Bruant, white, double, fragrant ; Mikado, crimson, 
semi-double, distinct; Mrs. Anthony Waterer, deep red, 
large, semi-double, free; Rose Apples, silvery-rose and pretty 
fruits ; Souvenir de Christopiie Cochet, pink, semi-double, 
large fruits ; Thusnklda, salmon -pink, semi-double, early. 

Macartney Roses (R. bracteata). 

Very little pruning is called for where these tender but beautiful 
Roses are grown. They should receive the shelter of a south wall. 
Alba Simplex, white, single, fine, open flower; Berberifolia 
Harihi, yellow, maroon -spotted, single; Marie Leomda, 
white, centre creainy-blush, large, double. 


Fig. 656. York and Lancaster Roses. 1 

i 


Provenee Roses— Cabbage and York and Lancaster 

(Fig. 656) (Rosa centifolia). 

Celestial, light blush ; Commandant Beaurepairf., rose, with 
purple and white stripes ; Maiden's Blush, light blush ; 
Rosa Mundi, cherry-red and white ; Sancta (Holy Rose of 
Abyssinia), pale pink ; TUSCANY, dark violet-red. 


Polyantha Roses (Rosa pohjantha). 

Alike under glass and in the open the Dwarf varieties should have 
the shoots exit down nearly to their base after /towering. They are 
excellent Roses for edgings to beds anil borders. The Cliinbers 
should have the exhausted wood removed after flowering ; while all 
congested shoots should be cut away at the. same time. 

Dxcarf : Anna Maria de Montravel, white, double, fragrant ; 
Blanche Rebatel, bright crimson, lighter in centre ; C'ECILK 
Brunner, pale pink, pretty ; Clotiiilde Soupert, pure 
white, with pink centre, double ; Etoile i/Or, lemon-yellow, 
with paler outer petals; Georges Peu.net, rose, with yellow 
shading; Gloire des Polyantha, bright pink, white centre; 
Golden Fairy, buff-yellow ; Little Dot, pink, flecked with 
carmine ; Ma Paqukrkttk, pure white; Pkulf. d’Or, nankeen- 
yellow, with orange centre; Perle des Rouges, bright 
crimson ; Red Pet, dark crimson ; White Pet, white, free. 
Climbing : Aglaia, canary-yellow ; Claire Jacquier, nankeen- 
yellow ; Crimson Rambler, bright crimson, strong ; Electra, 
yellow ;#Euphrosyne, pink, with white centre; Grandiflora, 
pure white ; Leuciistern (see Fig. 657), bright rose, with lurge 
white eye ; Psyche, rosy-pink, with salmon-yellow suffusions at 
base of petal ; Purple East, rosy -carmine and bright purple, 
semi-double ; Simplex, pure white, single ; Thalia, white, semi- 
double ; The Lion, rich crimson, large, single; Wallflower, 
crimson-scarlet. 


Fig. 657. Rambling Rose Leuciistern. 


Chinese, or “ Monthly " Roses (R iiulica, R semperflorens). 

The growth of these should be regulated in October, and the slight 
shortening back necessary is best done in April. They are sun- 
lovers. 

Abbe Miolan, deep purple, sometimes striped with white, free ; 
Archduke Charles, rose, changing to crimson; Aurore, 
orange- yellow, shaded fawn, dwarf; Climbing Cramoisib 
Supkrieure; Climbing White Pet; Cora, lemon-yellow, 
edged with carmine-rose, dwarf; Cramoisie Superieure, deep 
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crimson, very beautiful; Bucher, pure white, vigorous, of 
good habit; Duke of York, variable as to colour, from 
crimson to white ; JFellenbero, bright crimson, very free, good 
bedder; Irene Watts, salmon- white, changing to pink; Jean 
Bach Sisley, silvery-pink and carmine; IIaurbtte Messimy, 


Fig. 658. Rose Austrian Yellow. 


rose, with yellow shadings* Madame Eugene Resal, pink, 
shaded orange, free; Miss willmott, bright coppeiy-yellow, 
single; Mrs. Bosanquet, pale waxy flesh, nearly white, fine 
for bedding; Old Blush Monthly Rose; Queen Mab, 
apricot-yellow, shaded orange and rose-pink ; Viridiflora, a 
green variety, in which the petals ana stamens are modified 
wholly or in part into bracts. 

Austrian Briar Boses (ft lutea, Fig. 658). 

These need to be given a sunny position, and to have their shoots left 
practically entire , but bent down. Weak Ufood should be thinned 
out. 

Soleil d’Or, deep golden-yellow when open, 2in. to 3in. across, 
of vigorous constitution and quite hardy. 

Boursault Boses (II. alpina). 

All weak and exhausted wood should be removed after flowering , and 
the tips shortened in spring. Good Roses for rough places ; suc- 
ceeding almost anywhere , in country or in town. 

Blush, blush-white, very large ; Elegans, crimson, large, semi- 
double ; Morletii, light rose, large, semi-double. 

Miorophylla Boses (R. microphylla). 

Just the points of the shoots should be removed in spring, and the 
, weak wood in autumn. 

Ma Surprise, rose, suffused white, large, double; Rubra 
Plena, deep red, curious, large and full ; Simplex, pinkish- 
white, single. 

Scotch Boses (Rosa spinosissima , Fig. 659). 

So pruning is necessary. 

These are found in a variety of colours— white, cream, yellow 
pink, rose, and crimson. Then there is also the Perpetual 
Scotch Rose, Stan well Perpetual, a pretty flesh-pink. 

ROSCOEA. To the species described on p. 326, 
Vol. III., the following variety shonld be added. See also 

Cautleya. 

R. purpurea sikldmensis (Sikkim). This is “ supposed to 
differ from the type in the stem and roots, and also in the 
shade of purple of the flowers.’’ India, 1890. 

BOSE OF HEAVEK. See Lychnis CoBli-rosa. 
BOSE BUST. See Besa-Funffl. 

BOSE SCALE. Bee Scale Insects. 

BOSS-LEAF MILDEW (Sphxrotheca pannosa). 

See Bosa— Fungi. 


BOSELLXHEA QUEBCXNA. See Oak Fungi, 

in present Volume. 

BOTTLEBA (of Roxburgh). A synonym of Mal- 
lotus (which see). 

BOUGH LEAVES. A gardener’s name for the first 
leaves prodnoed after the cotyledons. 

ROUHAMON. A synonym of 
Strychnos (which see). 

ROUPALA. To the species de- 
scribed on p. 329, Vol. III., the 
following shonld bo added : 

R. aurca (golden).* A very elegant 
species, having the upper parts of the 
stem and the petioles covered with 
golden hair. St. Catherine’s Island, 1866. 
R. Poortmanni (Poortmann’s). ft. red. 

disposed in spikes. 1. very variable in 
* the adult stage, and covered with a red- 
dish-brown felt. Habitat not recorded, 
1883. 

ROUPELLIA. According to 
modern authorities, R. grata is the 
only species of this genus. 

ROVE BEETLES. See Sta- 
phylinidse. 

ROTAL BAT. See Laurus 

nobilis. 

BOYDSIA (named by Dr. Rox- 
burgh in honour of Sir John Royds, 
“one of the Pnisne Judges of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature of 
Bengal, and an eminent benefactor 
to the Science”). Obd. Capparxdem. 
A small genus (two species) of stove 
shrubs, natives of the East Indies 
and the Philippine Islands. Flowers 
yellow, small, fragrant, axillary and in terminal 
panicles ; sepals six, coloured, imbricated or snb-valvate ; 
petals none ; torus short ; stamens very numerous ; 


Fig. 659. Rosa spinosissima. 
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Roydsia — continued. 

pedicels bibracteate at base. Fruit red, olive* shaped. 
Leaves ample, shortly petiolate, simple, oblong, exsti- 
pulate. R. suaveolene , the only species introduced, is a 
rather coarse, rambling bush, well worth cultivating for 
its delicious fragrance by those who can give it space 
enough : it is not suited for small houses. The plant 
thrives in good, rich, loamy soil, and may be readily 
increased by cuttings of the young wood. 

R. suavoolons (sweet-scented). Jl. numerous, }in. in diameter, 
fragrant ; stamens about 100, spreading ; racemes axillary, or 
rather above the axils, 3in. to 7m. long, solitary or in terminal 
panicles. January to May. /r. lin. to l£in long. 1. alternate, 
4in. to 12in. long, oblong or oblong-lanceolate, rarely oblanceo- 
late, acute or acuminate, entire, shining, pale beneath : petioles 
iin. to iin. long. Bast Indies. (B. M. 6&81.) 

RUBENTIA. Included under Elaodendron (whioh 

see). \ 



Fig. 660. Rudus piuemcolasius. 


RUBUS. To the species, Ac., described on pp. 331-2, 

Vol. III., the following should be added : 

R. American US (American). A garden synonym of Jl t? illosus. 

R. coronarlua (crowned). A variety of Jl roscefolius. 

R. deliolostLB. The flowers of this species are snow-white, 
not red. 

R. frutloOBU*. Of this species there are several beautiful 
double-flowered varieties, both white and pink. 

R. f. cassia a tarkestanlons (Turkestan). A. having small 
and very narrow petals, fr. elongated, of good flavour. 
Turkestan, 1892. (R. G. 1892, p. 106, f. 25.) 

R. Japonlons trioolor (Japanese, three-colouredX l simple, 
three-lobed, toothed ; young ones pink ; older ones variegated 
with white; petioles (and stems) rose-coloured. Japan, 1894. 
(G. C. 1894, xvi., p. 96, f. 15.) 

R. lasiostylus (woolly -styled). Jl ., petals blood-red, orbicular- 
spathulate, about half as long as the recurved sepals ; pedicels 
red; corymbs few-flowered, sub-terminal; style woolly. June. 
1. pinnate, 3in. to 5in. long ; leaflets three to five, doubly 
serrated, white-tomentose beneath, the young ones suffused 
with red. Shoots 4ft. high, erect, iin. thick ; prickles slightly 
curved. China, 1889. (B. M. 7426.) 

R. leueodermis (white-skinnedX* A white; peduncles axillary 
and terminal, few-flowered. fr. pale pink, large, with a whitish 
bloom. 1. trifoliolate or sometimes pedately five-foliolate ; 
leaflets broadly ovate, incised-serrated, acute, canescently 
tomentose beneath. Stems glaucous, armed with strong, 
recurved prickles. Oregon and California. A pretty species. 

R. molanolasins (dark-woollyX This is described as a species 
similar to the Raspberry ( Jl I deem). North-west America, 

1894. 

R. Millspanghl (Millspaugh’s). “ A spineless Bramble, with 
edible fruits. North America, 1892. 

R. moluccanua (Moluccan). The correct name of Jl rejlcxus. 

R. pauclflorua (few-flowered). A form of Jl. lasiocarpus. 

R. phoeniool agios. Japanese Wineberry. The scarlet fruits 
of this variety are not only ornamental but very useful for 
culinary purposes. They are not sweet enough for dessert, 
but make excellent jam, and they come in just after Raspberries 
are over. The plant does best in a dry, sunny position. See 
Fig. 660. 
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Rtxbus — continued. 

R. reflexos. The correct name is Jl moluccanus. 

R. rossefollns flbre-pleno (double-flowered). A synonym of 
R. r. coronarius. 

R. linensil (Chinese). A synonym of Jl roscefolius coronarius. 
R. sorbifolius (Sorbus-leaved). A synonym of R. roscefolius. 

R. trlfldos (thrice-cleft). Jl. rose-coloured, showy, fascicled. 
1. large, deeply cordate-trilobed ; lobes incised, unequally 
serrated. Stems flexuous, erect, glabrous, unarmed. Japan, 
1888. 

R. trivial is (trivial). Jl. large, one to three to a peduncle. 
March to May. fr. black, large. 1. persistent, trifoliolate or 
pedately five-foliolate; leaflets ovate-oblong or almost lanceo- 
late, sharply serrated, nearly glabrous. North America, 1889. 

R. nrslnns (bear's). Jl. white, in small corymbs, fr. black. 
1. with three, or rarely five, ovate or elliptic, variously toothed, 
more or less tomentose leaflets ; uppermost leaves often simple. 
Stems rather weak and trailing, armed with rather slender 
prickles. California, 1888. 

R. xanthoearpus (yellow-fruited). Jl. white, solitary or in 
pairs in the axils of the upper leaves, fr. yellow, A. 8in. to 
15in. North China, 1892. 

RUBY TIGER MOTH. See Tiger Moths. 

RUDBECKIA. Echinacea (which see) and 
Lepachys were formerly included under this genus, but 
are now kept distinct. To the species described on 
pp. 332-3, Vol. III., the following should be added : 

R. amplexloaullB (stem-clasping). Jl. -heads, ny florets 

yellow, oblong, $in. or more in length ; disk (cone) brownish. 
July. 1. one-nbbed, reticulate- veiny, entire or sparingly 
serrated ; lower ones oblong-spathulate, sessile by a tapering 
base. h. 1ft. to 2ft. 1793. A glabrous, somewhat glaucous 
annual. Syn. Dracopis amplexicaulis (B. M. 3716). 

R. oalifornloa (Californian).* A. -heads solitary ; ray florets 

few, pure golden-yellow, Ain. to 2*in. long ; disk brown, short- 
oblong to cylindrical. July to September. 1. ovate to oblong- 
lanceolate ; upper ones sessile by a narrow base, more or less 
toothed, sometimes two-lobed at apex. Stem simple, 4ft. to 6ft. 
high. 1891. A noble species. 

R. eolumnaiis. The correct name is Lepachys columnaris. 

R. C. poloherrlma (very pretty).* This differs from the type 
iq having a part of, or even the whole of, the upper face of the 
ray florets brownish-purple. Syn. Obeliscaria puicherrima (of 
De Candolle). 

R. Drnxnmondli (Drummond’s). Jl. -heads, ray florets bright 
orange, deeply stained with dark brown at base, oblong, obtuse, 
recurved ; cone green. July and August. 1. pinnate ; lobes 
linear-lanceolate, slightly jagged, acute. Stems numerous, 
slender, h. lAft. to 2ft. 1836. (P. M. B. vi., p. 51.) SYN. 
Obeliscaria puicherrima (of gardens). 

R. ladnlata (torn). Jl. -heads large ; ray florets few or several, 
oblanceolate, soon drooping ; disk greenish. Summer. 1. broad, 
serrated ; radical ones pinnately five- to seven-foliolate or nearly 
so, the divisions often laciniately twice- or thrice-cleft ; lower 
cauline ones three- to five-parted, the upper ones thrice-cleft, 
those of the branches few-toothed or entire. Stem 2ft. to 
7ft. high. 1640. 

R. L gran diflora (Large-flowered). Jl. -heads clear yellow. A. 5ft. 
to 6ft Autumn. 

R. nitida (shining).* Jl. -heads golden-yellow, smaller, but more 
regular and plentiful, and with broader ray florets, than in 
R. laciniata (which this species resembles). Late summer. 
1. less incised. A. 2ft. to 6ft. or more (under good cultivation). 
A robust and handsome species. 

R. pallida is synonymous with Echinacea angustifolia. 

R. pinna ta. The correct name is Lepachys pinnatijida. 

R. purpurea. The correct name is Echinacea purpurea. 

R. subtomentoea (slightly tomentose). Jl.-heads showing 
hardly any raised disk ; ray florets golden, numerous, lin. to 
Uin. long; disk black. Early and late summer. 1. nearly all 
petiolate, ovate, acutely serrated, or the terminal lobe ovate 
and the lateral ones oblong or lanceolate. A. 2ft. to 5ft. 
Plant cinereous with soft pubescence. 

Varieties. There are two especially good varieties in 
Autumn Glorv, with golden-yellow flower-neads and bronzy 
disk ; and Golden Glow, a beautiful double-flowered variety 
of R. laciniata. 

RTJDGEA. To the species described on p. 333, 
Vol. III., the following should be added : 

R. nlvoaa (snowy). Jl snow-white, few, imperfectly cymose ; 
corolla tube lin. or more in length, the five limb segments 
having a horn-like process below the apex. 1. shining above, 
whitish beneath, resembling those of Prunus Laurocerasu*. 
Stem erect, cylindrical. Brazil, 1866. Syn. Psychotria nitosa. 

RUE AHEMOHE. See Thalictrnm anexnon- 
oldes. 
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RUELLIA. Including Stemonacanthus . To the 
species described on pp. 333-4, Vol. III., the following 
should be added. Several plants formerly included here- 
under are now referred to Aphel&ndra, Aiystasia, 
Crossandra, Hemlgraphis, Hygrophila, Petal- 
idlnm, and Strobilanthes. 

R. clllosa (ciliated), Jl. blue, often 2in. long; corolla tubo 
usually twice as long as the calyx and as the limb with the 
obconical throat. July. 1. oblong or the lower ones oval 
(lin. to 2in. long), almost sessile. Stems sometimes flowering 
when 2in. to 3in. high. North America, 1824. A very variable, 
hardy perennial, usually clothed with long, spreading hairs, 
especfelly the filiform calyx lobes. SvN. Diptcracanthus 
citiosus. 

R. latobroea. The correct name is Hemigraphis latcbrosa. 

R. BCakoyana (Makoy’s). Jl. carmine-rose, large. 1. olive- 
green, shaded with violet and veined with wnite on the 
upper surface ; under-surface vinous-purple. Brazil, 1895. 

R. Pearce! (Pearce’s). Jl., corolla scarlet, 2in. to 2£in. long, 
erect, with recurvea or revolute lobes; peduncles axillary, 
spreading, few-flowered. 1. shortly petiolate, 5in. to 6in. lon^, 
lanceolate, long-acuminate, obtusely serrated, brownish-purple 
beneath. Bolivia, 1867. An erect, glabrous under-shrub. Syn. 
Stemonacanthus JPearcei (B. M. 5648). 

BUPESCENT. Somewhat Rufous. 

RUINS. See Landscape Gardening 1 . 

RUN. Plants which do not stand drought well, or 
are growing in poor or thin soil, and quickly form seed- 
stems — such as Lettuce, Radish, Turnip, Cauliflower, &c. 
— are said by gardeners to Run, or “bolt.” The best 
preventive is a deeply -worked, fertile soil and ample 
moisture at the roots. 

RUPALA. See Roupala. 

RUSCUS. The correct name of R. racemosus is 
Danae Laurus. 

RUSH BROOM. See Spartlnm jnncenm and 
Vimlnaria. 

RUSINA. See Noctua. 

RUSSELZA. R. Lemoinei is the name given to a 
garden hybrid that has been raised on the Continent 
between R. juncea and R. sarmentosa (1897). 

RUT A. R. bracteosa is now classed as a form of 

R. chalepensis. 

RYMIA. A synonym of Enclea (which see). 

RYTIDOPHYLLUM. See RbytidopbyUum. 

SABAL. In addition to tho species described on 
p. 338 2 Vol. III., the following are grown in botanical 
establishments : S. ftlamentosa, 8. glaucescens , S. major , 

S. mexicana, and 8. Sanfordi. S. minor is a synonym 
of 8. Adansoni. 

SABICEA. S. hirta is now regarded as merely a 
form of S. aspera. 

SACCHARUM. According to the “Index Kewensis,” 
8 . spontaneum and 8 . arundxnaceum are the correct names 
of S. aegyytiacum and S. procerum respectively ; and 
S. sinense is merely a form of 8. ojficinaruth. 

SACCXA (named in honour of Dr. Sace, agricultural 
chemist, of Cochabamba). Ord. Convolvulacese. A doubt- 
ful genus, founded by M. Naudin. The only species. 
8. elegant, is very interesting, considering the natural 
order, as being of tree-like habit. It will probably thrive 
under the treatment recommended for the tender species 
of Convolvulus. 

S. elegans (elegant). JL lilac, of medium size, disposed in 
axillary racemes near the ends of the branches. A. 3ft. or more. 
Cochabamba, Bolivia, 1889. 

SACCOLABIUM. Including Qastrochilus (of Don). 
To the species and varieties described on pp. 340-1, 
Vol. III., the following should bo added. See also 

Acampe. 

8. ampullaoeum is the correct name of the plant described 
in Vol. III. as S. rubrum. 

S. B&rbeyse (Mme. Barbey’s). This is identical with Angnxcum 
imbricatum. 

S. bivltt&tum (twice-striped). Jl. small, disposed in a lax, 
drooping spike ; sepals and petals yellowish, with two 
purplish-brown stripes; lip white, nearly as Jong as the 
sepals. 1. strap-shaped, leathery. Bast. Indies, 1890. 


Saccolablum— continued. 

8. oaloeolare (slipper-like). Jl. yellow or greenish, speckled, 
barred or blotched with reddish-brown, *in. to 2in. across; 
lip white or yellow, red-speckled ; peduncle iin. to liin 
long. /. bilobed or cleft, 4in. to 5in long. India. 

8. oerinum (wax-like). Jl. orange-coloured, waxy in texture, 
with an apricot-coloured spur, numerous, ascending, racemose. 
April. 1. dark, ligulate, bilobed. Malay Archipelago, 1888. 

8. oceleste is a synonym of Rhynchostylis cades tis. 

S. garwalioum is synonymous with Rhynchostylis retusa. 

8. giganteum is classed under Vanda {V. densijlora ) by Hooker, 
in tne “Flora of British India.” 

8. g. Petotlanum (Petoi’s). jl. dull white, large and rigid. 
Cochin China, 1885. 

8. g. Regnlorl (Regnier’s). A variety with flowers liin. 

across. 1889. 

8. halnanestse (Hainan). Jl. white and purple, small, 
numerous, disposed in a panicle 6in. long. 1. lanceolate- 
linear, 2iin. long. Hainan, 1895. 

8. longloaloaratum (long-spurred), fl. pinkish-purple, small, 
many in a raceme 6in. long. 1. 4in. long, liin. broad. Binna, 
1894. 

8. minlatum (of Hooker). A synonym of S. curvi/olium. 

8. Mooreanum (Moore's), fl. pink, with green tips, small, 
disposed in a crowded, short raceme ; scape 8in. long. 1. 6in. 
long, liin. broad. New Guinea, 1893. (B. M. 7428.) 

8. papillosum is now removed to Acampe. 

8. Peohei (Peche’s). Jl., sepals and petals ochre, with red 
spots, cuneate-oblong, blunt-acute ; lip forming a cupular 
spur, having a few red spots at the yellow- base of the spur, 
the side lacinise rctuse and angular over the transversely 
triangular, nearly white mid-lacinia ; raceme few-flowered. 
1. broadly ligulate, blunt, bilobed at apex, 7in. long, nearly 
2in. broad. Moulmein, 1887. (G. C. 1887, f. 447.) 

8. retusum is synonymous with Rhynchostylis retusa. 

8. Smeeanum (Smee’s). A., sepals and petals greenish- white, 
with mauve mid-veins, becoming whitish-ochre with brown- 
purple stripes, tho sepals oblong-ligulate, the petals nearly 
so ; lip white, becoming yellow, the disk of the oblong, acute 
mid-lacinia mauve, turning brown, the side laciniro very 
small : peduncles bifid, each branch closely racemose. 1887. 

8. speoiosum is a synonym of Aeridcs maculosum. 

8. Wightlanum (Wight’s), of Lindley. A synonym of Aeridcs 
radicosum. 

S. geminatum , S. lanatum, and S. micranthum are in cultiva- 
tion in botanical collections. 

SAC PUNGI. See Ascomycetes. 

SADLERIA S. cyatheoides is a vigorous grower, 
requiring no special care, and thriving under warm treat- 
ment, in a mixture of two parts peat, one part lcam, and 
one part silver-sand, with abundance of moisture at all 
times of the year. It is usually propagated by means of 
spores, received from its native habitats, none of tho 
cultivated plants having as yet shown Bigns of fructifica- 
tion. 

SAGINA. To the species described on p. 342, Vol. III., 
the following should be added : 

8. prooumbens (procumbent). Jl. white, solitary, star-like ; 
sepals, stamens, and petals four or five ; petals about half as 
long as the sepals. May to August. 1. small, linear, mucronate. 
Stems 2in. to 6in. long. Europe (Britain), Ac. A pretty, 
annual or perennial alpine, forming little, spreading tufts. 

8. snbulata (awl-shaped). Tho correct name of S. pUifera. 
SYN. SpcrgiUa pilifera. 

SAGITTABJA. 8. vnriabili8 is now regarded as a 
form of 8. sagittifolia (Water Archer). 8. iaponica is 
another form of it, with double flowers. 8. ootusifolia is 
a synonym of Limnophytum obtusifolium . We give an 
illustration of the beautiful 8. montevidensis (described in 
Vol. III.) at Fig. 661. 

SAGO PALM. See Metroxylon. 

SAGREA. To the species described on p. 343, 
Vol. III., the following should be added : 

8. hlrsnta. The correct name is Osscea hirsuta. 

S. pllosa (hairy). y! v disposed in an axillary, racemose panicle ; 
petals whitish, spotted at base, small, fr. red, prickly. 
1. petiolate, oblong, acute, five-nerved, glabrous above, pilose- 
hairy beneath, especially on the nerves ; petioles (as well as the 
peduncles and branches) rusty-hairy. West Indies. 

ST. BERNARDS LILY. See Anthericum 
Liliaffo. 

ST. BRUNO’S LILY. See Antherlcum Lili- 
aitrnm. 
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ST. MASK’S PlaT (Bibio Marci). A common 
dipterous ineect, whose larva is credited with some 
damage to the roots of corn and grass. The larvie 
Bomewhat resemble spiny caterpillars, and have a very 
hard head. Feeding as they do at the roots of plants, 
they are not readily reached. The popular name has 
been bestowed because of the appearance of the flies 
about St. Mark’s Day. The colour differs considerably 
in the two sexes, the male being black and the female 
yellowish. 

SAIN TF ATJTalA (named in honour of Baron Walter 
von Saint Paul, the discoverer of the plant). Ord. 
Gemeraceae. A monotypio genus. The species is a 
charming, stove, stemless, hairy -pubescent perennial, with 
the habit of Ramondia pyremica. It is easily raised 
from seed, sown as described for Begonia. If sown in 
March, the plants will flower profusely in August. 

S. ionantha (violet-flowered).* ft. nodding, cymose, on stout 
peduncles ; corolla violet-blue, sub-rotate, bilabiate, lin. across, 
the upper lip two-lobed and much the smaller. July. 1. l£in. 
to 2in. long, ovate- or oblong-cordate, obtuse, crenate ; petioles 
short and stout. Eastern tropical Africa, 1893. (B. M. 7403 ; 
G. C. 1893, i., f. 104; R. G. 1893, f. 103; R. H. 1893, f. 103.) 
S. i. grandijiora molcic a is larger and deeper in colour than the 
type. S. i. albesccm has white flowers delicately tinted with 
light blush-pink. S. i. purpurea is a very dark variety. 
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SAIbACIA. To the species described on p. 343, 
Yol. III., the following should be added : 

8. SOAbra (rough). yf. green, in axillary and terminal, 
dichotomous panicles, fr. spherical. 1. ovate-oblong, almost 
entire, veined and rough on the under-surface. Guiana. 

SAIiADING. In addition to the plants named in 
Vol. III., p. 343, as suitable for Salads, the following 
should be named : Celery and Celeriac, Corn Salad, 
Cucumbers, Dandelion, Nasturtium, Onions, Purslane, 
Rampion, Salsafy, Shallots, Sorrel, and Watercress, all of 
which are more or less appreciated. 


SAXalX. Willows, when well chosen, make most 
effective pictures in tne landscape, especially in winter, 
when their vari-coloured stems stand out prominently 
amidst usuallv sombre surroundings. Later in spring the 
catkins are also decorative. 

To the species and varieties described on pp. 345-7, 
Vol. III., tne following should be added. A number of 
varieties formerly described as species are mentioned under 
8. phylicifolia. 

S. aeuttfolia is an acute-leaved form of S. daphnoides. 

8. alba argentea (silvery).* A silvery variety of the beautiful 
type. SYN. 5. rejalis. 

S. a. brltzensls. An ornamental variety, having the young 
shoots of a purplish-red. 1879. Syn. S. vitellina britzensis. 
There is another variety, argentea (silvery). 

8. ambigna (ambiguous). yf., catkins shortly stalked or 
sub-sessile; scales silky-pilose. Late spring. 1. lin. to 2in. 
long, oblong-obovate or -oblanceolate to oblong-elliptic, with 
a short, recurved point, serrated or nearly entire, rugose, dark 
green, shining, or glaucous or cottony-hairy beneath. Branches 
ascending or procumbent, h. 1ft. to 3ft. Europe (Britain). 
(Sy. En. B., t. 1355.) There are three or four varieties. 

S. amerloana pendula (pendulous). A garden name for two 
distinct kinds of Willow— S. elegantissima and S. purpurea 
pendula. 

S. ampleadoauiU (stem-clasping). A form of S. pendula. 

8. amygdallna (Almond-like). A form of S. triandra. 

8. anrlta (eared). Round-eared Willow, yf., male catkins closely 
sessile, but much smaller than in S. Caprea (to which this is 
nearly allied) ; females £in. long whou in flower. Early spring. 
1. lin. to 2in. long, orbicular to oblong, more wrinkled than in 
S. Caprea. Plant more bushy. Europe (Britain), Ac. 

8. babylonloa Salomon! (Salomon’s). A graceful and rapid- 
growing form. Other varieties are annularis (Ringlet Willow) 
and Sapoleona (Napoleon’s Weeping Willow). 

8. balsamifera (balsam-bearing), yf., catkins dense, lin. to 
liin. long, the males very silky, with rosy scales, the females 
less silky, becoming lax in fruit. L 2in. to 3in. long, lin. to 
liin. broad, acute or acuminate, broadly rounded or sub- 
coniate at base, of a rich reddish colour when young, 
becoming dark green above, paler or glaucous beneath, 
glabrous. h. 4ft. to 10ft. Eastern North America, 1888. 
.Shrub. 

8. basfordiana (Basford). A variety of S. fragilis. 

8. (pleasant). 1. 3in. to 51n. long and less than lin. 

broad. A fine Weeping Willow; it is a hybrid between 
S. babylonica and S. fragilis. 1893. 

8. Candida (white). Hoary Willow. /I., catkins cylindrical, 
close-flowered, the females liin. to 2in. long at maturity. 
April. 1. narrow-lanceolate, acuminate or the lowest obtuse, 
the upper surface and the young branches covered with a 
thin, w-eb-like wool, which » 9 whiter and denser beneath. 
Stem 2ft. to 5ft. high ; twigk reddish. North America, 1811. 

8. chlorophyll* (green-leaved), yf., fertile catkins dense, short, 
cylindrical, fr. silky, very short-stalked. 1. oblong-lanceolate 
or oblong, mostly entire, obtuse or acutisli at apex, lin. to 
2in. long, shining green above, pale or glaucous beneath, 
coriaceous when old. North America, 1888. A spreading bush, 
only a few inches high. 

8. clnoroa is now classed as a species and not as a variety 
of S. Caprea. S. aguatica, S. Meaemii , and tricolor are form’s 
of this. 

8. oordata (heart-shaped), yf., catkins lateral, appearing with 
the leaves, leafy at base. May and June. 1. Z£in. to 6in. 
long, lanceolate or ovate- lanceolate, cordate, truncate, or even 
acute at base, acuminate at apex, sharply toothed, smooth, 
paler beneath ; stipules often large, reuiforra or ovate. North 
America. A shrub or small tree, of which the following are 
varieties : glaucophylla , rigida ( myricoides ), serieea , and veslita. 

8. cuspidata is now accorded speciflc rank. See under 
8. pentandra. 

8. elegant!— Ima (most elegant).* Something in the way of 
S. babylonica , having long, pendent branches, often tinged 
with a russet tint ; tne habit is more spreading and the crown 
larger. It is a free grower. Syn. S. americana pendula (of 
gardens). 

8. fragilis basfordiana (Basford).* yf., male catkins yellow, 
24in. long, the females Uin. long. 1. long, narrow-lanceolate, 
acute, serrated. Bark of a brilliant orange, passing to red 
on the terminal twigs. 1882. The female tree is also known 
as S. sangttinea. (G. C. 1882, xvii.^ 298, f. 41-2, under name 
of S. basfordiana.) The form latifoha has broader leaves than 
the type. 

8. graoilistyla (slender-styled).* yf., catkins Uin. to Sin. long. 
1. bold, broadly lanceolate, thickly nerved. Japan and Nortn 
China, 1897. A handsome Willow, with crowded, prominent 
buds. 

% Helix (Helix). A variety of S. rubra. 
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Sails — continued . 

8. herbaoea (herb-like). Jl. t catkins very small, ovoid. 
Summer. 1. ooovato or orbicular, above iin. lone, finely 
crenate, green, glabrous or sometimes slightly silky-hairy 
when young. Branches seldom rising above 2in. from the 
ground. Europe. Ac. The smallest of British shrubs. 
(Sy. Bn. B., t, 1378.) 

S. Hoyeriana (Hover’s). This is described os "a handsome 
Weeping Willow, with elliptic leaves 4in. long and 2in. broad.” 
Cascade Mountains, British Columbia, 1889. 

S. Humboldtiana (Humboldt’s). Jl., male catkins golden, 
2in. to 3in. long ; females often 3in. long ; scales fulvescent. 
/. lanceolate-linear, very long-attenuated, argutely denticulate, 
highly glabrous on both sides, 2in. to 4in. long, one to three 
lines broad, rather rigid when adult. Andes, 1883. An 
evergreen, greenhouse tree, of pyramidal habit. 

8. H. flUtigiatA (pyramidal). A variety of pyramidal habit, 
resembling that of the Lombardy Poplar, h. 24ft. to 30ft. 
Peru, Ac., 1806. (R. H. 1896, p. 177, f. 58-60.) 

8. Humboldtiana (of gardens). A synonym of S. pentandra. 

8. (hoary). JL, male catkins sessile, about lin. long, 

incurved ; females l£in. to 2in. long, rather lax. 1. often 2in. to 
5in. long, one to six lines broad, lanceolate-linear, acuminate, 
revolute-margined, slightl j toothed, woolly-tomentose beneath. 
Europe, 1821. A shrub, often very large. 

8. lanata (woollyX* Jl., catkins one to three, bright yellow, 
terminal, congested, sessile, very hairy, thick, cylindrical, erect, 
3in. to 4in. long. Early summer. 1. sub-cordate-oval or broadly 
lanceolate, rigidly coriaceous, liin. to 3in. long, densely silky 
white tomentose on both sides. Arctic Europe (Scottish 
mountains) and Asia. A much-branched shrub. Sadleri is a 
variety. 

8. laslandra lanolfolia (hainr-anthered. lance-leaved). 
A , catkins greenish-yellow, about 2in. long, borne on short, 
lateral shoots. 1. lanceolate, acuminate. 6in. to lOin. long, 
finely serrated: stipules renlform. Californio. (R. G. 1887, 
pp. 409-10, f. 98.) 

8. lamina is regarded as a species by modern botanists. See 
under 8. flllcifolla. 

S. Nicholsonl pnrpnraaoens (Nicholson’s, purplish). 
1. purple when young. 1889. A shrub resembling the Purple 
Peach ; it is probably a natural hybrid, of which S. nigra is 
one of the parents. 

S. nigricans (blackish). Jl., catkins pedunculate, very long 
and thick; males oval-oblong ; females cylindrical. Spring and 
early summer. 1. iin. to 5in. long. iin. to 2in. broad, 
lanceolate-ovate, entire or serrated, highly glabrous to densely 
woolly-tomentose. turning black in drying. Europe (Britain). 
Ac. Allied to S. phyliexfolia (of which some botanists regard 
it as a variety), but larger. There are numerous varieties, 
including moabitica , a dwarf form, with finely-fringed leaves. 
(Sy. En. B., t. 1347-54.) 

8. petiolarls (long-petiolate). Jl., male catkins sessile, iin. 
long, with blackish scales; females nearly lin. long. April. 
1. rather rigid, narrow-lanceolate, cuspidate, 3in. to 4in. long, 
usually iin. broad, argutely serrated or entire, glabrous, 
glaucescent beneath (but at first densely silky) ; petioles iin. to 
iin. long. h. 3ft. to 10ft. North America. 


8. purpurea pendula (drooping). * American Weeping Willow. 
1. grey, slender. This weeping variety forms a dense head, and 
thrives in hungry soils and bleak situations. Syn. S. amerxeana 
pendula (of gardens). 


S. p. soharfenbergonsis (Scbarfenberg).* This Is even more 
beAiitiful than pendula ; the branches are stained with russet- 
brown. amplexicaulis (stem-clasping) is another variety. 

8. regalil (regal). A synonym of S. alba argentea. 


8. repens. Creeping Willow. Jl catkins cylindrical, usually 
about iin. long, sessile, at length pedunculate and lin. long. 
Spring. 1. oblong or lanceolate, less than lin. long, rarely 
shortly ovate, or in luxuriant shoots narrow-oblong and liin. 
tong, nearly or quite entire, silky. Europe (Britain) and Asia. 
A low straggling shrub. A series of forms of this species is 
figured in Sy. En. B., t 1356-62. S. r. argentea is one of the 
best known, though usually under the name of S. terieea 
argentea. Syn. S. Woolseyana. 


S. reticulata (netted). JL, catkins cylindrical, iin. to lin. long, 
shortly downy, on rather long, leafless peduncles. Summer 
l. obovate or orbicular, entire, Jin. to lin. long and broad 
green, glabrous and much wrinkled above, white below! 
Europe (Britain). Ac. A prostrate, much -branched shrub. 


8. retnsa (retuse). Jl., catkins erect, rather longer tfian broad, 
terminal on lateral, leafy branchlets, appearing late ; 
females iin. long, the males shorter. 1. iin. long, very 
shortly petiolate, oblong-obovate, obtuse or emarginate 
entire or minutely serrulated towards the base, long- 
attenuated at kosc, shining green. South Europe, 1673. A 
small shrub, with flabellately creeping branches, and excellent 
for clothing banks. S. scrpylli/olia is a much-branched form 
of this, with leaves about lin. long. 


Sails — con tinned . 

8. rosmarlnifblia (Rosemary-leaved).* Jl.,* catkins small, 
sessile ; ovaiy silky. April. 1. linear-lanceolate, nearly 
entire, flat, lin. to 2in. long, pubescent above, silky beneath ; 
stipules subulate. Branches silky. A. 2ft. to 4ft. Europe, 
North America, Ac. A graceful, canescent, bushy shrub. 

8. Russelllana is a synonym of S. fragilis, not S. viridi s. 

8. Salomonl (Salomon's). A robust form of S. babylonioa* 

8. sangnlnoa (blood-coloured). A name applied to the female 
tree or S. fragilis bas/ordiana. 

8. BOharfenborgenais (Scharfenberg’s). A form of S. pendula. 
8. serloea argentea (Bilky, silvery). A synonym of S. repens 
argentea. 

B. serpylllfolia (Thyme-leaved). A dense form of S. return, 
useful for damp banks. 

8. Smlthiana (Smith’s). Jl., catkins opening before the leaf- 
buds expand ; males ovate-oblong, sub-sessile ; females short, 
cylindrical. Spring. L oblong-lanceolate or lanceolate- 
elliptic, acute, slightly undulated, shortly stalked, 3in. to 
6in. long, bright green above, greyish-white beneath. Europe 
(Britain)! A bushy shrub. (Sy. Kn. B., t. 1324.) acuminata, 
ferruginea, and velutina are varieties. 

8. vitelllna is sometimes classed as a distinct species, and 
not as a variety of S. alba. S. v. pendula is a pleasing, 
pendulous form. 

8* Woolseyana (Woolsey’s). A synonym of S. repens argentea. 

BA L ME A. 8. Eupatoria is the oorrect name of 

8. scandens (Syn. 8. grandiceps). 

SALPIANTHTJS. A synonym of Boldoa (which 
see). 8. purpura scene is a synonym of Cryptocarpus 
globosus. 

SALPICHROA. To the species described on p. 847, 
Vol. III., the following should oe added : 

8. rhomboido* (rhomboid). Jl. white, usually solitary (or 
twin); corolla short, tubular. Jr. white. 1. small, rhomboid- 
ovate, rounded at base and narrowed to the petioles, nearly 
glabrous or slightly pubescent, the margins and petioles 
ciliated. Stem slender. Buenos Ayres. Greenhouse or half- 
hardy ; suitable for trellises. (R. H. 1897, pp. 504, 529, f. 159.) 

SALPIGLOSSIS. Owing to the variable colours 
of the flowers of 8. sinuata , it is frequently called 
8. variabilis. 8. linearis is the correct name of Petunia 
intermedia. The garden hybrids of this genus are very 
beautiful with their Aletromeria-like flowers, often beauti- 
fully pencilled. The following are good : Beauty, Crimson 
King, New Emperor, Princess Ida, The Moor, and Violet 
Queen. 

8ALPIN G ANTHA. A misprint for Balpixaniha. 

See Geissomeria. 

8ALTICUS. 'See Spiders. 

SALVIA. To the species described on pp. 349-53, 
Vol. III., the following snonld be added : 

8. bras IllensU (Brazilian). A synonym of S. splendens. 

8. eandidiasima (whitest). The correct name of S. odorata. 

8. eooolnoa nana (dwarf). A much-branched, bushy variety. 
8. O. punleea (reddish). Jl. of a brighter red, more velvety, 
and more closely placed than in the type. Plant larger, 
slenderer, and later-flowering. 

8. dlohroa is a form of S. bicolor. 

S. floooulosa vertloillata pauciflora (flocculose, whorled, 
few-flowered). Jl. of a rich red, with two white spots on the 
upper lip of the corolla, disposed in terminal spikes. 1. bright 
green, lanceolate-ovate, thin, slightly wrinkled. Andes of 
Quito, 1890. Greenhouse shrub. 

8. Hormlzram bracteU-violaceis (violaceous-brac ted). A 
hardy variety having violaceous bracts. 

8. XL pnrpurenm (purple). This form differs from the type 
in having the floral leaves carmine-rose or bright purple, with 
darker veins. 

8. Hoveyi is a synonym of S. splendens. 

8. macrostachya (large-spiked). Jl. blue ; corolla lin. long ; 
whorls many-flowered, forming dense, terminal spikes 6in. to 
8in. long. 1. petiolate, roundish-ovate, 2in. to 5in. long, deeply 
and irregularly crenate, cordate-auricled at base, villous- 
pubescent; floral ones persistent. Stems 6ft. or more in 
height, quadrangular. Peru, Ecuador, Ac., 1894. Greenhouse 
shrub. (B. M. 7372.) 

8. mexicana minor (Mexican, lesser). A synonym of 

S. discolor. 

8. oflloinaliB tricolor (three-coloured).* 1. variegated pink 
and yellowish-white, afterwards turning pink or red. An 
interesting and decorative variety. 
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Salvia — continued. 

S. phcenioea (scarlet).* fl. magenta-carmine, lin. long ; whorls 
remote ; the lower ones many-flowered, the upper ones 
depauperate ; raceme long, glandular-hispid. 1. petiolate, ovate 
or oblong, slightly serrated, crenate, rounded or sub-cordate 
at base, glabrous or puberulous ; floral ones persistent. Stems 
erect, 4ft. high. Ecuador, 1890. A pretty, greenhouse shrub. 

S. pranelloides purpurea (purple). A variety having 
purplish-red flowers. 1890. 

S. pseudo-oocclnoa (false coccinea) l A form of S. coccinea. 

8. purpurea (purpleX* Jl- purple; corolla nearly thrice as 
long as the densely woolly calyx; whorls many-flowered, 
approximate, secund. June. 1. petiolate, ovate, acuminate, 
serrated, rounded or cordate at base, glabrous or hoary- 
pubescent ; floral ones small, acuminate, h. 2ft. Mexico, 1821. 
Greenhouse perennial. 

S. soapiformis (scape-formed). calyx £in. long; corolla 
pale amethystine-blue, the limn ±in. in diameter; whorls 
numerous; scapes 6in. to lOin. high, ascending. June. 1. all 
radical (rarely with an opposite pair towards the base of one 
or more of the scapes), 2in. long, spreading, broadly ovate- 
or oblong-cordate, obtuse, coarsely crenate or lobulate, reddish- 
guryle beneath. China, Ac. Greenhouse perennial. (B. Ai. 

8. Sabiedeana (Schiede’s). JL blue, disposed in a spike 6in. 
long. 1. ovate, crenate, 3in. long. Stems hairy, 1ft. high. 
Mexico, 1896. Hardy. 

8. aplendons grandiflora (large-flowered). A variety having 
large and bright red flowers. There are also several good garden 
forms, like Rose Beauty and Silverspot. 

8. sylvestrls (wood-loving) Jl. purplish-violet, disposed in 
elongated, somewhat branched racemes ; lower whorls often 
£in. distant. August. 1. 2in. to 4in. long ; lower ones petiolate ; 
upper ones sessile; all oblong-lanceolate, crenate, rounded 
or cordate at base, paler, pubescent or hoary beneath. Stem 
6in. to 3ft. high, paniculate. Orient, Ac., 1759. Hardy 
perennial. There is also a white variety, alba. 

8. yunnanensis (Yunnan). Jl. cobalt-blue, large. 1. resembling 
those of S. scapyformis. China, 1896. Hardy. 

8ALVINIA. According to J. G. Baker (“ Hand- 
book of the Fern-Allies ”) this genus embraces thirteen 
species, natives of warm regions. 8. natans is the best- 
known. 

SAMARA (of Linnrous). A synonym of Embella 
(which Bee). 

BAMBUCUB. - To the species and varieties described 
on p. 354, Vol. III., the following should be added : 

8. osemlea (bine). Jl. in compound, depressed, five-rayed 
cymes. Jr. blackish, but strongly whitened with a glaucous, 
mealy bloom, larger than in S. canadensis. 1., leaflets five 
to nine, thickish, ovate to narrowly oblong; lower ones rarely 
three-parted, h. 6ft. to 18ft. Western North America. This 
arborescent species fruits when very young. Syn. S. glauca. 

8. Gautsohti (Gautsch’sX This is apparently a mere form of 
the Danewort, <9. Ebulus. 1890. 

8. glauca (glaucousX A synonym of S. ccsruUa. 

8. nigra pcndula nova (pendulous, newX l.. leaflets 
elongated. Branches very long, shortly recurved. 1890. A very 
singular variety. (R. H. 1891, f. 50.) 

8. n. pyramidata (pyramidal). 1. robust ; leaflets numerous, 
large, elongated, unequal, deeply toothed. Habit narrow- 
pyramidal. 1884. 

8. Xh variegata (variegated). I striped with silvery-grey, 
which colour it unfortunately loses if planted under the shade 
of tall trees. I 

8. pubena is now considered to be synonymous with S. racemosa 
pubescens. 

8. p. maxima (largest). This is apparently the same as 
S. canadensis. 

8. pyramidata (pyramidal). A variety of S. 'nigra. 

8. raoemosa arborcsoens (tree-like). In this variety the 
leaves are larger than in the type, and composed of seven 
to nine oblong leaflets. Rocky Mountains, 1888. 

8. r. heteropbylla (variable-leaved). A garden variety, having 
the leaves simple or composed of three irregularly-formea 
leaflets. 1891. (R. G. 1891, p. 656, f. 123.) 

8. r. ladnlata (tornX A form with laciniated leaflets. , 

8. r. plumosa aurea (golden). A form of the Scarlet- 
berried Elder having finely-cut, golden leaves. 1896. 

8. r. aerratifolia (serrate-leaved). 1. Fern-like, rather narrower 
than in the form plumosa, and not so deeply pinnatifld. 

8. r. tenuifolia (slender-leavedX* An attractive variety, of 
graceful outline. 

SAND PEAR. See Pyro* sinensis. 

SARD Ala WOOD, PAI«SE. See Ximenia ameri- 
cana. 


SAEDPL7 BUSH. See Zierla Smitkii. 

SANGUINAIRE - PLANT. 8ee Paronychia 
argentea. 

SAN JOSE SCALE ( Aspidiotus pemiciosus). See 

Scale Insects. 

SANSEVZERXA [the correct spelling]. To the 
species described on p. 356, Vol. III., the following should 
be added : 

8. aureo-varlegata (golden-variegated). 1. oblong-obovate, 
thick, leathery, pale green in the centre, with two broad bands 
of creamy-white, ana a narrow, pale green margin. 

8. Jamaica (Javanese). A synonym of Dracaena elliptica. 

8. Kir kll (Kirk'sl Jl. white, forming a densely congested, sub- 

g lobose raceme 6in. to 8in. in diameter; tube cylindrical, 4in. to 
in. long ; lobes recurved, lin. long. February. L three or 
four, oblanceoiate, 2ft. to 3ft. long, 3in. broad, obscurely 
mottled, narrowly bordered with reddish-brown. Rhizome 
stout. South-east tropical Africa, about 1881. (B. M. 7357.) 

8. Boxburghlana (Roxburgh's). Jl. pale greenish-white, lin. 
long, cylinaric, in fawdcles of three to six ; raceme 1ft. to lift, 
long, cylindrical. July. 1. eight or nine, 2ft. to 24ft. long. lin. 
broad, dagger-formed, concave above, pale green faaciated 
with darker green, narrowly red-bordered. Stem very short. 
East Indies, 1896. (B. M. 7487.) 

8. snbspieata (somewhat spicate). Jl. whitish, all solitary, 
in a dense, sub-spicate inflorescence ; perianth 2in. long. 
October. 1. pale, unspotted, oblanceoiate, nearly flat, 8in. to 
9in. long, gradually narrowed to the base. South Africa, 1889. 
Greenhouse. 

SANTIA. A synonym of Polypogon (which see). 

SANTOLINA. To the species described on pp. 356-7, 
Yol. III., the following should be added : 

8. alpflna (alpineX A synonym of Anthemis montana. 

8. pectinate (comb-like), fl. -heads, involucral scales pubescent. 
July. 1. pinnati partite ; lobes six to eight on each side, linear, 
obtuse, entire, bifid, or trifid. Branches sub-erect, leafless and 
one-headed at apex. h. 2ft. Spain, 1822. Plant very slenderly 
pubescent. 

8. Vlrldia (green). Jl .-heads, involucral scales lanceolate. 
Summer. 1. quadrifanous, toothed ; teeth straight, subulate. 
Branches leafless and one-headed at apex. South Europe. 
An erect shrub. 

SAOUARZ NUT. See Caryocar nuclferum. 
SAPXNDUS DANURA. A synonym of Nephelium 

verticillatrun (which see). 

SAPLING. A young tree. 

SAPONARIA. 8. officinalis Jl ore -plena is a good 
variety, with the stamens transformed into irregular 
petals. 

SAPROPHYTE. A plant which grows on decaying 
animal or vegetable matter — many of the Fungi ana 
certain flowering plants, those for instance without any 
green colour. 

SARACA. 8. declinata is the correct name of the 
plant described on p. 359, Vol. III., as 8. inclinata. 

8 ARC AN THUS. To the species described on 

pp. 359-60, Vol. III., the following should bo added: 

8. anrlotllatas (auricledX fl. greenish-white, lined with 
purple. Habitat not recorded, 1895. Allied to S. Parishii, 
but differing principally in having a pair of ear-like lobes at 
the base of the lip. 

8. hongkongensis (Hong-kong). fl. pale lilac, small, 

numerous, in axillary racemes 5in. long ; column and front 
of the lip bright purple. 1. terete, recurved, 4in. long. Stein 
lft. high. Hong-kong, 1898. 

8 . pugioniformis (dagger-like), fl. yellowish-white, with red 
stripes, small, sessile; spike pendulous, many-flowered, 7in. 
long. 1. lanceolate, 8in. long. Stem somewhat compressed, 
9in. long. Venezuela, 1894. 

SARCOBATUS (from snrx, flesh, and batia , a 

bush ; in allusion to the fleshy appearance caused by 
the white bark). Grease wood. Syn. Fremontia (of 

Torrey). Ord. Chenopodiacese. A monotypic genus. 

The species, 8. Maximxliani (Syn. S. vermiematue ), is a 
hardy, erect, branched, thorny, leafy, North American 
shruD, with white bark, and bearing monoecious or 
dioecious flowers, without bracts. It is of no particular 
horticultural value. 

SARCOCALYX. A synonym of Exocarpus (which 

see). 
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SARCOCHXUJS. To the species described on 

pp. 360-1, Vol. III., the following should be added : 

S. Berkeleyl (Major-Gen. E. S. Berkeley’s).* fl. creamy-white, 
with a purple stain on the lip, crowded, liin. across vertically , 
lip clawed, the side lobes falcately linear ; racemes pendulous, 
longer than the leaves. 1. ligulate, spreading, 5m. to Jin. 
long, obtuse or emarginate. Stem 3in. to 6in. high. Nicobar 
Islands, 1891. SYN. Thrixspermum Berkeley* (H. O. A. x., 
t. 436). 

S. borneensis (Bornean). Jl. yellowish, disposed in a short 
spike, on a long peduncle ; sepals narrow, spreading ; petals 
about liin. long: lip spotted. Borneo, 1892. Habit erect. 
(I. H. 1892, t. 161.) 

S. craaal foll ua (thick-leaved). Jl. yellowish, few, small, borne 
on short scapes. 1. short, ovate-oblong, fleshy. Stem climbing. 
Habitat not recorded, 1894. 


S. hainanensis (Hainan). Jl. light yellow, pendent ; sepals and 
petals liin. long ; lip shorter ; raceme 3in. long, with pectinate 
bracts. 1. linear-oblong, 4in. long. Stem slender. Hainan, 
1896. 


Sarracenla — continued. 

S. (Manda’s). A garden hybrid between S. Jlava 

rubra and S. Drummondii. 

8. porphyronetxra (purple-nerved). L erect, with a large, 
circular lamina, which, as well as the upper portion of the 
pitcher itself, is traversed by purple veins. 1882. 

8. Sander® (Mrs. Sander's). A garden hybrid between S. Drum- 
mondii alba and S. Cookiana. 

8. Sanderlana (Sander’s). A garden hybrid between S. Drum- 
inondii rubra and S. Farnhaml. 1897. 

8. vlttata maoulata (striped and spotted). A garden hybrid 
between S. purpurea and S. ohelsoni. 1891. 

8. Willlgi (Willis’s). A garden hybrid between 5. Courtii and 
5. melanorhoda. 

8. Wilsonlana (Wilson’s). A 4 distinct and pleasing hybrid 
between S. Jlava and S. purpurea. 

8. Wrlgleya&A (Wrigley’s). A garden hybrid between 
S. psittacina and S. Drummondii. (R. G. 1889, p. 495, f. 75.) 

SATTXRHXA. See Moths. 


S. industatum (covered). Jl. small, disposed in short, dense 
racemes; sepals and petals yellowish, spotted red; lip white; 
spur cylindric, with **a kind of bucket” at its apex. 1. soft, 
shining, oblong, 3in. broad. Sunda Isles, 1886. Syn. Thrxx- 
spennum indusiatum. 

S. lunilerus (moon-bearing).* Jl. 4in. across; sepals and 
petals yellow, spotted with orange-red, obtuse ; Up white, 
saccate, with erect side lobes ; racemes drooping, many- 
flowered; peduncles lin. to 2in. long. 1. usually wanting, but 
sometimes small ones are produced. Moulmein, 1868. (B. M. 

7044.) Syn. Thrixspermum luniferum. 

S. Moore! (Moore’s). Jl. many in a raceme ; sepals and petals 
light yellow, with numerous brown blotches ; lip sacciform, 
with short lobes ; peduncle bin. long. 1. nearly lit. long, over 
2in. in breadth. Solomon Islands, 1880. Syn. Thrixspermum 
Moorei. 

8. mnrlenlatu* (slightly muricate). Jl. light yellow, in very short 
racemes, sweet-scented, about iin. across ; sepals and petals 
with two purple bars. 1. 6in. to 9in. long, lorate, obliquely 
notched or two-lobed. Stem 6in. to 8in. Tong, stout, rooting 
bqlow. Andaman Islands, 188L Syn. Thrixspermum muricu- 
latum. 


SATYRIUM. To the species described on pp. 367-8, 
the following Bhonld be adaed : 


8. anreum is a form of S. eoriifolium. 

8. oarneom rose am (rosy). JL rose-coloured, produced in a 
bold head. 1889. 


8. oiliatlim is a form of S. nepalense. 

8. membranaoe nm (membranous).* JL bright or pale carmine, 
nodding, lin. broad ; petals fringed, serrated beyond the middle ; 
lip having a recurved, serrulate tip; spike dense, 3in. to 5in. 
long. May. 1. two, 4m. to 6in. long, spreading, rounded-ovate. 
Stem 1ft. to 2ft. high, very stout. South Africa, 1889. A hand- 
some species. (B. M. 7104.) 

8. milltare (military). A synonym of S. sphcerocarpum. 

8. sphorocarpom (spherical-fruitedX Jl. white, with red 
spots and Unes, Orchis-like, lin. long, about twenty on an 
erect scape about 1ft. high ; Up galeate. 1. ovate-oblong, 
erect, acute. South Africa, 1893. (B. M. 7295.) Syn. 

S. militare. 


8. Wightianom (Wight's). A form of S. nepalense , with a 
short, dense spike ana few broad radical leaves. 


8. musoosns (mossy). Jl. yellow and purple, small, borne on 
a short, hairy scape. 1. distichous, oblong. Stem dwarf. 
Andaman Islands, 1893. 

8. purporens (purple).* Jl. pale rose-coloured ; lip of a deeper 
rosy-crimson than the sepals and petals, hollowed out near the 
tip somewhat in the form of a slipper; spikes about 8in. long, 
many-flowered. 1. distichous, oblong-linear, emarginate, 3in. to 
4in. long. India. Syn. Camarotis purpurea (L. S. O. 19; 
P. M. B. vii. 25). 

8. rubrloentrum (red-spurred). Jl. white, having a red centre, 
spotted with darker red, twelve to twenty in a raceme; lip 
banded with red across the front. 1. oblong, about 5in. long. 
Australia, 1880. 

8. Sillemianus (Sillera’s). Jl. milk-white, slightly tinted with 
pale yellow ; Up striped with purple, the middle Jobe yeUow 
inside and marked with two purple spots outside ; peduncle 
two-flowered. 1. elongated, terete. Birma(?), 1882. Habit 
of Vanda teres, but not quite so robust. Syn. Thrixspermum 
Sillemianum. 

8. nngnlcolatus (clawed). JL, sepals and petals light straw- 
colour; Up clawed, three-lobed, the side lobes white, streaked 
crimson, the middle lobe rounded, fleshy, dotted crimson ; 
raceme three- or four-flowered. Manilla, 1848. Syns. Phalce- 
nopsis fugax, P. Ruekeriana (of gardens), and Thrixspermum 
unguiculatum. (W. O. A. vi., t. 266.) 

SARCOCOCCA. 8. pruniformis is the correct name 
of 8. saligna. 8. Hookeriana is a variety of this species. 

&ARGEXTIA ARXCOCCA. A synonym of Pseado- 
phoenix Sargent! (which see). 

SAROTHAMNTTS SCOPARIUS AXDRE- 
ANTJS. A synonym of Cytisns Andreanus (which 

see). 

SARRACENLA. To the species and hybrids 
described on pp. 363*7, Vol. III., the foUowing should 
be added : 

8. atroeangnlnea (dark red). The correct name of this is 
S. purpurea. 

8. Claytonl (Clayton's).* Pitchers beautifully coloured vinous- 
purple at the summit, shading to crimson. 1890. A distinct 
form, of rigid growth. 

8. decora (comely). A garden hybrid, probably between 
S. psittacina and S. variolar is. 1889. 


SAURAUJA. To the Bpecies described on p. 368, 
Vol. III., the following should be added : 

8. lanoeolata (lanceolate). Jl. umbellate, on axillary peduncles. 

1. oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, very minutely serrulated, bright 
green, glabrous when old, reddish-scaly on the nerves when 
young. Java, 1882. A shrub of stout growth. 

S. serapiquensis has also been introduced. 

SAUROMATTJM. 8. pedatum , 8. punctatum , and 
8. venosum are now regarded as synonymous with 8. gut- 
taium. 8. venosum thrives under greenhouse treatment. 

SAURURTXS. 8. chinensis is now regarded as 
distinct from 8. Loureiri. 

SAUSSUREA. 8. japonica is the correct name of 
S. pulchella. 8. macrophylla is synonymous with 
8. atpina. 

SAXEGOTHEA. 8. gracilis is a garden name for 
Podocarpus nabigena (which see). 

SAXIPRAGA. To the species and varieties 
described on pp. 371-6, Vol. III., the following shonld be 
added : 

8. afghanloa ^Afghan). A synonym of S. Straeheyi alba. 

8. aia oidoa ant nmnal o (autumnal). A reddish-brown variety 
weU worth cultivating. 

8. Aizoon* Of this species there are several varieties differing 
only slightly from the type, such as carinthiaca, xncrustata , 
Matyi , pygmcea, rosularis, and Sturmiana. 

8. A peotlnata (comb-like). 1. densely rosetted, silvery-margined. 
8. ajugifolia (Ajuga-leaved). Jl. yeUowish-white, rather small, 
one to three on long, axUlary peduncles. May and June. 
1., lower ones mostly or all entire; upper ones divided into 
three to five linear lobes, h. 1ft. Pyrenees. 

8. androsaoea (Androsace-like) Jl. white, large; petals 
obovate, somewhat retuse, longer than the calyx. June and 
July. 1. herbaceous, obovate-spathulate, entire or rarely three- 
toothed. Stems almost leafless, one- to four-flowered, pilose. 
h. 1ft. Alps, 1792. 

8. aplonlata (apiculate).* Jl. lemon-yellow, numerous, corym- 
bose, borne on short, leafy stalks. Spring. 1. bright green, 
narrow-lanceolate, disposed in small rosettes. Pyrenees. 
Plant very dwarf. (G. C. 1894, xv., pp, $56*7, f, 68.) 8YM&. 
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Saxifraga — continued. 

S. aretioides micropetala , 8. Frederici- A ugueti (of gardens), 
S. Lapeyrousei, S. I uteo-pu rpu rea (of gardens). 

S. aretioidOS. Two good varieties of this species are alba 
(white) and primulina (soft yellow). 

&• a. micropetala (sinall-petaled). A synonym of S. apiculata. 

S. aspera (rough). fi. yellowish-white, rather large, disposed in 
a very loose panicle. May and June. 1. linear, bordered with 
long hairs. Stems rooting; abortive branches bud-like. h. 2in. 
Alps and Pyrenees. 

8. a. bryoidec (Brya-like). This differs from the typo in having 
glabrous leaves. Pyrenees and Auvergne. 

S. atlantiea (Atlantic), fi. whitish, large, sconted, somewhat 
capitate, very shortly pedicellate. 1. rounded, bright green ; 
cauline ones sessile or nearly so. Stem slender. Atlas 
Mountains, 1895. A compact, dwarf species. 

8. autumnali* (autumnal), of Linmeus. A synonym of 
S. aizoides. 

S. biflora (two-flowered).* Jt. varying from pale to deep red, in 
groups of two to five. May. 1. obovate, flat, not dotted, 
cruciately opposite, somewhat imbricated, h. 2m. Alps and 
Pyrenees, 18a). Habit lax. 

8. b. Koehii (Koch’s). fi. rosy, purple, in twos and fours. Alps. 

&• btteraata (twice-ternate). ft. white, large ; petals many- 
nerved, spathulate, slightly emarginate, twice as long as the 
calyx. 1. of the rosette long-petiolate, biternate, the lobes 
rounded and obtusely toothed; cauline ones three- to five- 
cleft ; floral ones entire. Stems slightly branched, tufted. 
Mountains of Spain. Plant hispid. 

8. Boy dll (Boyd’s). Jt. yellow, large. A garden hybrid between 
S. Burseriana and S. aretioides, with the leaves and habit of the 
former. 1890. (On. 1890, xxxviii., p. 10.) There is a white form 
{alba). f 

S. bryoldes (Brya-like). A form of S. aspera. 

8. enspltou (tufted). Two distinct varieties of this well- 
known species are hirta and platyphyUa. 

S. oartftlaglnoa (cartilaginous).* fi. white, pink, or purple, 
unspotted, somewhat corymbosely paniculate; calyx lobes 
ovate, equalling the campanulate tube ; petals obovate, 
contiguous at base. June to August. 1. of the rosette oblong 
or obovate-oblong, acute or acuminate, cartilaginous-serrated. 
Stems few-leaved. Caucasus. 

8. oervlOOralB (stag’s-hom). A synonym of S. pedernontana. 

8. Clusli (Clusius'V fi. white, yellow, and red, loosely 
paniculate; peduncles long, divaricate. L alternate, obovate- 
cuneiform, toothed, flaccid. Stems striated. Pyrenees, Ac., 
1882. Plant very viscous-pilose. S. propaginea is a white- 
flowered, seedling form of this species. 

8. ooohleaiis is now regarded as a distinct species, and not 
as a variety of S. lingulata. 

8. c. minor (lesser).* A small variety of the pure white type, 
forming silvery cushions and graceful flowers. 

8. oorbariensls (Cor barn). This is merely a form of S. geran- 
ioidts. 1899. 

8. oordifolia purpurea (purple).* This is a beautiful variety, 
sometimes catalogued as a Megasea. There is also a fine garden 
variety, Brilliant. 

8. ooriopbylla (Coris-leaved). A variety ot S. Rocheliana. 

8. or a— if olla aureo-marglnata (gold-margined). A varie- 
gated form. 

8. o. media (medium), fi. bright rose-pink. 1. shining green. 

S« c. orbicularla (orbicular), fi. pink, very profuse, standing 
well above the broad leaves. 

8* O. ovata (ovate). Somewhat similar to S. orbicularis, but 
with narrower leaves. 

8. ©. rubra (red), fi. red. Otherwise this form resembles 
S. c. ovata. 

8« ometata (encrusted).* fi. two or three to a peduncle, dis- 

r ised in a few-flowered, erect panicle. June and July. 

very narrow, ciliated at base. Otherwise like S. longyfolia 
(of which it was formerly classed as a variety). Switzerland, 
1800. 

8. cuneifolia (cuneate-leaved) fi. -white, with a yellow mark 
at the base of each petal; panicle narrow. May and June. 
1. obovate-cuneiform, very obtuse, shortly petiolate, serrate- 
toothed, dark green above, pale and reddish beneath. Stem 
5in. to 6in. high. Root emitting runners. Alps, 1768. There 
are several varieties, of which apennina is the best. 

8. dentata (toothed). A variety of S umbrosa. 

8. diapensioldes tomboanensls. fi. white, three or four 
to each of the blood-red stems. 1. rosulate, erect, ovate- 
lanceolate or subulate. Tyrol, 1888. 

8. Knglerl (Engler’a). fi. white, small. 1. thick, deep green, 
gradually changing to golden-yellow in winter, with slight 
crustaceous margins. A hybrid between S. Aizoon and 
S. cuneifolia. 


Saxifraga— continued. 

. 8. exarata (furrowed), fi. white, four to six in a panicle; 
petals obovate, three-nerved. June and July. 1. cuneiform, 
sessile, three-lobed ; mid-lobe oblong, obtuse, the lateral ones 
undivided or bipartite, h. 6in. Alps, Pyrenees, Ac., 1800. 
Plant polymorphous, tufted, glandular-viscid. Syn. S. pulchclla. 
There Is a variety in cultivation known as nervosa. 

8. Forsterl (Forster’s). A hybrid between S. ecesia and 
S. mutata. 

8. Frederlol-Augusti (Frederick Augustus’), of gardens. A 
synonym of S. apiculata. The true S. Frederici- Augusti is a 
rare and distinct plant, with a spicate inflorescence and purple 
flowers, and is not at present in cultivation in this country. 

8. glauoa (glaucous). A synonym of S. diapensioides. 

8. globullfera (globe-bearing)* fi. white. 1. nerved, spathulate, 
entire ; upper ones palmately three- to five-cleft ; those on the 
floriferous branches remote, linear. Stems bulbiierous. Atlas 
Mountains. 1895. This makes a turfy carpet of bright green 
leaves, and in the winter they turn purplish-red. 

8. hlbernloa (Irish). A* name applied to forms of S. hypnoidee 
and S. umbrosa. 

S. Huotiana (Huet’s)* ft. bright yellow, small but very 
numerous, solitary, axillary, on long peduncles. May. 
1. alternate, petiolate, reniform, somewhat lobed, bright 
green. Branches numerous, slightly fleshy, forming a charming, 
round tuft h. 4in. to 6in. Asia Minor. A capital annual for 
either borders or edgings. 

8. Huguenlni (lluguenin’sb* fi. white, solitary, shortly 
stalkea. 1. imbricating, oblong, ciliate-toothed, Ain. to iin. 
long. h. Iin. to 2in. Eastern Swiss Alps, 1886. A neat 
little plant, of creeping, tufted habit. (R. G. 1230 b.) 

8. hypnoides. Of this well-known species there are two or 
three varieties that are well worth cultivating— S. h. variegata , 
S. h. variegata compact a, and S. Whitlavii. 

8. Japonioa (Japanese). A garden name for a form of 
S. sanncntosa. 

8. Juniperlna (Juniper-like). A synonym of S. juniperi/olia. 

8. Kolenatlana (Kolenat’s). This species is closely allied to 
S. cartUaginea (of which it was formerly classed as a variety); 
it differs mainly in having the serratures of the leaves rather 
more acute than in that species. Asia Minor. 

8. lantoseana (Lantosca).* A beautiful variety of 5. lingulata , 
with gracefully arching panicles of white flowers. There is also 
a still more lovely form, super ha. 

8. Lapeyrousei (Lapeyrouse’s) A synonym of S. apiculata. 

8. latepetiolata (broadly-petiolate).* fi. white, Ain. in diameter, 
crowded. 1. borne on broad petioles, reniform, deeply three- 
to flve-lobed, coarsely eremite, glandular-hairy ; lower ones 
forming a dense rosette ; upper ones attenuated. Stem 8in. to 
12in. high, branched, robust. Spain, 1889. A remarkable, 
biennial species. (B. M. 7056.) 

8. lingulata laatoseana (Lantosca).* fi. creamy- white ; 
spike slightly drooping. 1. crowded in the rosette. Otherwise 
resembling S. Cotyledon pyramidalis. A very tine variety. 
(G. C. 1881, xv., pp. 109, 540.) 

8. longlfolia-Cotyledon (hybrid). A garden hybrid between 
the species indicated in the name. 1887. 

8. longlfolla-marginata (hybrid). A garden hybrid between 
the species named. 

8. luteo-purpurea (yellow and purple). A garden synonym 
of S. apiculata. 

8. lutOO-vlrldis (yellow and green), fi. green; inflorescence 
contracted, cymose-paniculate, six- to twelve-flowered. 1., lower 
cauline ones very short, obovate-spathulate, glabrous; middle 
ones spathulate-linear ; rosette ones rounded or acute, spathu- 
late-lingulate, glabrescent above, ciliated and violet-tinted 
beneath. Trannsylvania. 

8. macropetaia (large-petaled). fi. deep lilac, like those of 
S. opposit\folia ; ovary having a ring-like disk round its base. 
1. crowded, roundish or cuneate, obtuse, ciliated, pitted. 
Tyrol, 1888. Allied to S. oppositijolia. 

8. Malyl (Maly’s). This is a form of S. Aizoon. 

8. MoNablana (McNab’s).* A garden hybrid between S. Coty- 
ledon and S. Hostii. 1890. 

8. Mllesll is now classed as a species and not as a variety of 
S. Stracheyi. 

8. montavonl enii B . fi. white, with the stamens and calyx red. 
1890. Probably a variety of S. Cotyledon. (R. G., t. 649.) 

8. muscoides moschata is the correct name of M. moschata. 
There are several colour-forms of this, including atropurpurea , 
compacta, and Rhex. 

8. oppodtifolla eompaota (compact).* A beautiful form, 
flowering freely in spring. The flowers are purple. A moist 
position is necessary’. Sometimes this is accordea specific rank 
and classed as S. Rudolphiana. 

8. o. grandlflora (large-flowered) * fi. rose, twico the size of 
the type. 
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The Dictionary 

Baxlffcaffa— continued. 

S. o. pallida (pale). A form with paler dowers than the type. 
1888. 

S. o. pyronatoa splendent (splendid).* A lovely rosy-crimson 
form. 

8. o. Rndolphiana (Rudolph’s), fl. pinkish-purple, solitary or 
twin. Habit spreading. 

S. ovata (ovate). A form of S. crassi/olia. 

8. palmata (palmate). A form of S. hypnoidcs. 

8. panlonlata (paniculate). A synonym of S. geranioides. 

S. peotlnata (comb-like). A form of S. Aizoon. 

S. pedatlflda (pedately-cleft). peduncle and calyx pilose- 
glandular. May. 1. five-lobed ; lobes oblong-linear, entire, 
more or less acute, rarely gum-bearing : caulme ones two- or 
three-lobed. Otherwise like S. gerantoyUt (of which it was 
formerly regarded as a variety). South of France. 

8. ptdomontana (Piedmont). Jl. white, sub-corymbose ; calyx 
segments linear; petals obovate-objpng, much longer than 
the calyx. July and August. 1. of the rosette triangular- 
cuneiform, rather thick, three-lobed, strongly nerved ; lobes 
obtusely toothed at apex. Stems almost naked, erect. Alps 
of Piedmont, 1824. Plant pilose- viscid. Syn. S. cervicornis. 

8. planifolia (flat-leaved). Jl. white; calyx lobes ovate, 
obtuse; petals obovate, slightly retuse, three-nerved. July 
and August. 1., lower ones oblong, obtuse, dense ; cauline 
ones distant ; all slenderly (about) three-nerved. Switzerland, 
Piedmont, and Pyrenees. Plant densely tufted, softly pilose. 

8. propaglnoa (propagating). A form of S. Clusii. 

8. pnbesoens (downyX Jl. few on an almost naked stem. 

1. of the rosette clustered palmate ; segments linear, viscid- 
pubescent. Pyrenees, Ac. 

8. pnlohella (rather pretty). A synonym of S. exarata. 

8. Rndolphiana (Rudolph’s). A form of S. opporiti/olia. 

8. soardioa (Scardi Mountains). Jl. white, few in an erect 
corymb ; calyx glandular ; petals obovate. twice or thrice 
exceeding the calyx. June and July. 1. rigid, glaucous, 
glabrous, lanceolate, acute, somewhat concave above, keeled 
beneath, scabrid-denticulate at base. Orient. Plant tufted. 

8. Sohmidtii is perhaps a form of S. ligulata. 

8 . aponhemloa . JL white, iin. across ; petals marked with 
three green nerves; panicle very many-flowered, 8in. to 12in. 
high. 1. deeply lobea or cleft ; segments acuminate-subulate. 
h. 4in. Europe. Plant emitting runners at base. Allied to 
S. hypnoides. 

8. taypetea is now regarded as a distinct species, and not as 
a variety of S. rotundifolia. 

8. tombe&nensla. A form of S. diapensioidc*. 

8 . trieolor (three-coloured). A form of S. mrmentom . 

Q. tyrolenais (TyrolX A garden hybrid between S. ccesia and 
S. squarrosa . 

8. nmbrosa dentata (toothed). Jl. dotted with pink, in 
narrow' panicles; peduncles 8in. high. 1. orbicular, deeply 
toothed, very pale beneath. Pyrenees. 

8. n. Ogllvloana (Ogilvie’s).* Jl. pinkish ; panicles dense, 
about 6m. high. A fine variety. 

8. Vandellii (Vandell’s). Jl. white ; corymbose, pedunculate ; 
calyx lobes ovate ; petals obovate-cuneate, much longer than 
the calyx. June to August. 1. firm, ciliated ; radical ones 
densely clustered. Tyrol, Ac. Plant pilose-glandular. 

8. W nlfenlana (Wulfen’s). This is identical with, or a form 
of, S. rctuna. 

8. Zimmetorl (hybrid). A hybrid between S. Aizoon and 
S. cuneijolia. 

Uybrid8. Besides the hybrids, Ac., already named, the 
following are worthy of mention: Distinction, Hybrida 
Nana, La Gave Dauphine, Port®, and Progress. 

SCABIOSA. Star Head. To the speoies, Ac., 
described on pp. 376*7, Vol. III., the following should be 
added : 

8. alpina (alpine). A synonym of Cephalaria alpina. 

8. oanoasioa alba (white). A variety with white flower- 
heads. 1895. 

8. Correvonlana (Correvon’s).* jl.-heads pale yellow, large, 
with a large involucre. May to August. Stems erect, 7m. 
to 9in. high. Abchasia, 1892. A handsome, bushy plant. 

S. Metaxasll (Metaxas’X A synonym of S. palcestina. 

S. ochroleuoa Webblana (yellowish-white, Webb’s). The 
correct name of S. Webbiana. 

8. palSBBtina (Palestine). Jl.-heads very variable in colour, 
form, and size ; corollas more or less radiate, the segments 
three- to six-cleft. Summer. 1. variable ; lower ones toothed 
or lyrate, rarely pinnatipartite ; upper ones lyrate or pimiati- 
partite. Stem erect, variable in height. Orient. A more 
or less pubescent annual. SYN. S. Metaxarii. 
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Soabiosa — continued. 

8. parnawl (Parnassus). A synonym of S. PUrocephala. 

8. stellata (star-likeX JL-heads pink or bluish -white, long- 
pedunculate; corollas radiant. July. 1. incised or almost 
lyrate ; terminal lobe the largest, obovate, toothed. Stems 
branched. A. lift. Mediterranean region, 1823. Annual. 

8. Victorias (Victoria’sX A garden hybrid. 1888. 

SC JB VOL A. To the speoies described on pp. 377*8, 

Vol. III., tbe following should be added : 

S. cuneiform!* (wedge-shaped). Jl. blue, sessile, in a long, 
interrupted spike ; corolla Sin. long. 1. petiolate ; lower ones 
obovate, often 2in. long; upper ones oblong-cuneate, passing 
into sessile bracts, which are mostly under iin. long and 
quite entire. Stems erect or ascending, herbaceous. 1824. 

8. Taocada (Taccada). A synonym of S. Koenigii. 

SC ALB INSECTS ( Coccidss ). These, together with 
their near allies the Mealy Bugs, Ac., are very inimical 
to plant -life, and with one or two notable exceptions 
offer no compensating advantages. Such exceptions are 
to be found in the case of the Cochineal Insect (Coccus 
Cacti) and the lesser known Lao Insect ( Tachardia lacca ), 
each of which yields an article of commerce of economic 
utility. Against these two must be set a very large 
number of most objectionable pests alike to outdoor 
flowers, fruit (both outside and under glass), and 
greenhouse and stove plants. In this country alone the 
list of indigenous speoies is a formidable one, but small 
in comparison with those found in some other countries, 
with which the writings of Douglas, Cockerell, Com- 
stock, and others have familiarised us. 

The most injurious species that of recent years has 
been recorded in any country .is the San Jose Scale 
(Aspidiotus pemiciosus) } so destructive to nearly every 
kina of fruit in Calif orma and elsewhere. So far, however, 
it has not yet made its appearance here, though with 
the facilities now existing for an interchange of commerce 
its advent may not be long delayed. Already a near 
relative in the Japanese Cherry Scale ( Diaspis amygdali ) 
has found its way here upon imported species of the 

S enns Prunus ; but thanks to the note of warning sounded 
y Mr. R. Newstead, of Chester, it was promptly stamped 
out. Unfortunately another species has fonna a lodgment 
here, and it looks as if it has come to stay. We refer 
to Orthezia instants. 

Worthy of note in connection with Coocids generally is 
the omnivorous nature of the majority, and in none is 
this characteristic exemplified better than in the Orthezia 

i ’ust noted, and in the Common Mealy Bug of our plant* 
louses ( Dactylopius destructor). Fruit trees harbour several 
species, the most destructive being the Oyster Shell 
Bark Louse (Aspidiotus ostressformis), the Mnssel Scale 
( Mytilaspis pomorum), Peach Scale ( Lecanium perries?), 
Brown Currant Scale ( Lecanium coruli), and the Cottony 
Cushion Scale ( Pulvinaria ribesise). Palms are also 
considerably preyed upon, the species varying from the 
curious black, thread-like Ischnaspis filiformis to the 
Oleander Scale (Aspidiotus Nerii). Orchids and Camellias 
suffer not a little from the attention of Coccids ; while 
Roses are infested by Diaspis rosss and Lecanium roses. 
Aspidiotus britannicus, recorded from Kew as having 
been found upon Hollies, is new to this country ; while 
that establishment has also the credit for enriching 
Science with a new species, Fiorinia kewensis , discovered 
by Mr. Newstead. 

Of the newly -recorded species most interest centres 
around Orthezia insignis, a beautiful but very destructive 
and omnivorous species. Six years ago it formed the 
subject of a report issued by the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, and prepared by Mr. C. H. Feraald. It was 
then described as “ A New Greenhonse Pest.” Since 
that time it has been found in many greenhouses in this 
country, and it behoves every gardener to bo aware of 
the pest. In America the insect goes by the name of the 
Blacx-Tailed Mealy Bug, the White-Tailed Mealy Bug, 
Lantane Bug, and White Fly, the last being a singularly 
absurd name. Twice we have met with it on Lantanas, 
and in each case the gardener was powerless to do anything 
to got rid of the pest. Only the females were, however, 
observed, though a very careful watch was kept for the 
males. To judge by the list of food-plants it has most 
accommodating taBtes, and on that account alone would he 
a most undesirable visitor in any greenhouse. In America 
the chief food-plants are given as Lantanas, Ageratnms, 
Libonias, Verbenas, Fuchsias, Colens, Pelargoniums, 
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Scale Zneecte— continued. 

Cinerarias, Petunias, and Celosias. Here the writer has 
seen them npon Lan tanas only. 

Mr. Fernald thns describes the adnlt female (see 
Fig. 662, a) : Body is broadly oval, and from l‘2mm. 
wide by l*5mm. in length, and varies in colour from 
ochreons mottled with very dark, dull green between 
tho segments to an almost nniform dark, dull green. 
The surface of the body is partially concealed by plates 
(lamellce) of a wax -like substance. The first of these 
plates is somewhat triangular in outline, and projects 
slightly forward ; the second and the third are shorter 
ana broader than the first, and project outwardly ; while 
those from the fourth on are narrower and longer, and 
are curved downwards and backwards over the marsupium. 
There is also a series of plates on the ventral surface. 
Those behind the last legs are quite large, and are situate 
somewhat between the ooxaa, and project over tho 



Fio. 662. Orthezia insignis (after Femald), showing (a) Adult 

Female, dorsal view; (B) Nymph, after Second Moult; 

(C) Adult Male, dorsal view. All much enlarged. 

marsupium. This latter varies from 3mm. to 5mm. in 
length ; it is generally nearly straight, but often much 
curved upwards, with the sides slightly convergent and 
the end truncate. These plates, which vary with the 
individuals, consist of striated compact masses of a brittle, 
snowy-white substance (whence the name of White-tailed 
Mealy Bug). The substance is secreted by numerous 
fine papilhSe. These, however, are not observable until 
the plates have been removed or rendered translucent 
with potash or soda. They are extremely fragile, but 
are quickly replaced. The eggs are laid and the young 
hatched in the space between the plates. Mr. Fernald 
estimates the number of eggs laid varies ’from 125 to 
175, and that they hatch out in about two months. The 
young Scales are naked when first hatched, but are 
gradually coated with the secretion already noticed. 
There are probably three broods a year in this country. 

The most effective preparation against this Coccid appears 
to be Paraffin Emulsion. This can now be obtained in 
many quarters. Fir-Tree Oil is also beneficial, but must 
be very carefully employed, otherwise the foliage of 
delicate plants is likely to be affected. The directions 
of the makers should be strictly followed. There is one 
thing that hardy-plant lovers have to be thankful for, 
and it is that there is no chance of an infestation, as the 
insects are quite unable to withstand cold or frost. 

In dealing with Coccids generally, the best results have 
been obtained by the use of Kerosene Emulsion (see 
Insecticides). This or any other insecticide must be used 

VoL V. 


Scale Insects — continued. 

in combination with common sense. The nature of the 
plant, or even of its parts, must be carefully considered, the 
condition of the weather at the time of the application of 
the insecticide, and even the accepted quantities in 
solution may have to be modified to meet this or that 
condition of plant-life. For instance, the treatment that 
could be meted out to a trunk of an Apple- or a Pear-tree, 
could not be employed on the somewhat delioate leaf or 
a Palm or other greenhouse or stove occupant ; and so 
it is with all.. Tree-trunks, branches of fruit and other 
trees against* walls are all best treated in winter when 
they are at rest, using a stiff (painter’s) brush, and well 
working the insecticide into ail likely crevices. Plants 
under glass are safest treated in the evenings of bright 
days, never during bright Bunlight. Then, again, even 
the stages of certain of the insects must be taken into 
consideration if good results are to be obtained. Take 
for instance the case of the Coccids that elaborate a 
Scale. To spray these when the scale-like covering has 
been provided is useless ; for though it would of course be 
an easy matter to employ an insecticide to destroy the 
“Scales,” yet there would be the danger also of destroying 
the trees themselves. The best period for waging war 
against these species is when the larvae are in the 
active stage. Then they are vulnerable and readily 
destroyed. Besides Kerosene Emulsion, referred to in 
Vol. III., and the several other insecticides named. 
Gishurst Compound and Fir-Tree Oil may be mentioned 
as being very effective though not suited to large areas 
of trees and plants under cultivation, being far too 
expensive. For greenhouse and stove subjects they are, 
however, available, and when used with care and accord- 
ing to tne directions supplied, may be relied upon to do 
their work. We have not described in detail the various 
Coccids mentioned, for the simple reason that in the 
majority of oases the distinguishing characteristics are 
not seen by the unaided eye. Tne more important, 
however, have been enumerated under their respective 
headings. See also Scale Insects, Vol. III. 

8CAFH0SEPALUM (from skaphe , a boat, and 
sepalum , a sepal ; in allusion to the form of the sepals). 
Ord. Orchideas. A small genus of Orchids, natives of 
tropical America, formerly included under Masdevallla 
(which see for culture), but differing in having the dorsal 
sepal free, the lateral ones forming a boat shape under 
the lip, which is strongly recurved and curled up. 
8. anchoriferum , 8. breve , 8. gibberosum. 8. pulvinare , 
and 8. swertimfolium will be found described nnder 
Masdevallia , in Vol. II. 

8. antenniferam (antemue-bearing). ft. greenish-yellow, lined 
with brown; scape lift. long. 1. elliptic, 3in. to 8in. long. 
1890. Allied to S. pulvinare. 

S. mlorodactylnm (small-fingered). JL greenish -yellow and 
brown, small ; scape 5in. long. /. 2in. long, oblong, fleshy, 
with three apical teeth. 1893. Allied to S. ochthodes. 

8. ochthodes (rugged). Jl. yellow, fleshy ; lateral sepals 
rectangular, erect, tumid ; petals ligulate, acute ; lateral lobes 
of lip semi-ovate, entire, the mid-lobe oblong, serrulated ; 
keels two ; racemo elongated, many-flowered ; peduncle nearly 
lft. long, very slender, densely verrucose. Colombia. 

8. pnnctatnm (dotted), jl. pale greenish, small, spotted with 
dark purplish-brown ; lateral sepals more ochreous, their tails 
Ain. long ; scape descending, bearing a succession of flowers. 
t. 3in. to 4in. long, Ain. to jin. broad. 1888. Allied to S. swertias- 
folium. (B. M. 716o.) 

SCAFHT GLOTTIS. 8. Kienastii is the correct 

name of Ponera Kienastii. 

SCARES. Many devices to scare birds from fruit 
trees, seeds, ripe Corn, Ac., are adopted, but few, if any, 
are really effectual, as the birds soon become accustomed 
to them, and carry on their depredations. Seed-beds 
and low-growing crops are protected by threads of black 
cotton run over in and about them. This is almost 
invisible, and the birds flying about get their wings 
entangled therein, and carefully avoid that place in the 
future. 

SCARLET TIGER MOTH. See Tiger Moths. 

SCEItOCHHaUS. To the species described on p. 380, 
Vol. III., the following should be added : 

8. csrinstOB (keeled). Jl. about seven in a short, pendulous 
raceme ; sepals bright yellow, jin. long ; petals purple and 
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Scelochilns — continued. 

white, 4 in. long;* lip white, 4 in. long, with a purple blotch. 

1. lanceolate, 4in. long. 1895. 

S. varlegatus (variegated). Jl. whitish, lined with purple. 

L erect or spreading, narrow-lanceolate, 4in. to 5in. long. 
Pseudo-bulbs flat, very thin. Colombia, 1895. 

SCEURA. A synonym of Avicennla (which see). 
SCHAUERIA. A synonym of Hyptis (which see). 
SCHEELEA. To the species described on p. 880, 
Vol. III., the following should be added : 

8 . kowensla (Kew). JL bright purple, small, crowded ; male 
and female spadices short ana stout; sp&thes stout, boat- 
shaped, 24ft. long. 1. pinnate, about 25ft. in length. Tropical 
America, before 1897. (B. M. 7552-3.) 

8. amylacea is included in the Kew Collection. 

ECHINUS. 8. dependent is the correct name of 
Duvaun dependent. (B. M. 7406.) 

SCHXSXATOGLOTTIS. 8. variegata (of gardens) 
is synonymous with 8. neoguineensis. 

8CHXZJBA. Comb or Bush Ferns. On account of 
the difficulties with which their culture is beset, Schizaeas 
are seldom met with in general collections ; yet some of 
the species are well worth a little extra attention. It 
may be useful to note that where they are found to 
thrive under cultivation they are invariably grown in a 
compost of roughly-broken peat and loam, in about equal 
parts, with ample drainage ; for, although growing 
naturally in swampy places, under culture they greatly 
dislike stagnant water. Frequent and copious waterings 
at the roots are, however, necessary, as is a well- 
ventilated position. We have never heard of Schizseas 
being raised from spores, although these have frequently 
been received in this country from Australia ana else- 
where. 

SCHIZANDRA. To the species describod on p. 383, 
Vol. III., the following should be added : 

S. Hanoeana (Hance’s). Jl. scarlet, green at base, rather 
large. 1. oblong-lanceolate; petioles robust. South Cnina. A 
much-branched, highly glabrous, twining, greenhouse shrub. 
Syns. Cosbcea eoecinea, Kadsura chinensis. 

SCHIZANTHUS. To the species described on 
p. 384, Vol. III., the following should be added : 

S. Graham! lilaolnuB (lilac). A fine variety, having lilac- 
coloured flowers, with a dark golden yellow, brown-veined 
upper lip, and lilac tips. (R. G. 18B7, p. 665, f. lo9.) 

8. inoanus (woolly). A synonym of S. returns. 

8. papllionaoeus (butterfly-like). A purple-spotted form of 
S. pmnatus. Tom ThCmb is a dwarf, compact form of that 
species. 

S. retnans is now classed as a distinct species, and not as a 
variety of S. Grahami. Syn. S. incanus (B. H. 1852, t. 6 , f. 2). 

S. violaooUB. (violet). A form of S. pinnatus. 

8. wiBOtonenBtB (Wiseton).* Jl. varying in colour from white 
through blush and pink to crimson-brown, some with a yellowish 
suffusion, freely produced. 1900. A useful and attractive garden 
variety. 

SCHIZOCASIA (from schizo , to cut or split, and 
casia ; in allusion to its divided leaves and its relation- 
ship to Colocasia). Okd. Aroidem. A small genus (three 
or four species) of stove herbs, with a thick caudex, natives 
of New Guinea, Siam, and the Philippine Islands. Flowers 
monoecious, on an appendioulate spadix, the males and 
females romote. Leaves ovate -cordate, pinnatipartite ; 
petioles elongated, terete. According to Mr. N. E. Brown, 
there are no real characters to separate Schizocasia from 
Alocaaia (which see for culture). 

8. Portei (Porte's). 1. oblong-triangular, sagittate, pinnati- 
partite; lateral divisions semi-ovate or oblong, obtuse, with 
a deep sinus ; stalks half as long again as the leaves. Caudex 
thick. New Guinea, 1862. 

8 . Regnleri (Begnier's). Jl. unknown. 1. large, pinnatifid, lOin. 
to 12 in. long, peltate, repand, dark green above, the midrib 
and principal nerves much paler, glaucescent beneath, the 
margins undulated ; pinnie costate, mucronate at apex, 
cordate-lanceolate ; petioles lift, long, sheathing at base, 
terete, yellow, with reddish, hieroglyphic markings. Siam, 
1887. (I. H. ser. v. 6 .) 

SCHIZOCODON (from schizo , to cut, and kodon, a 
bell ; in allusion to the fringed corolla). Ord. 

Diapensiaceze. A small genus (three species) of hardy, 
erennial herbs, very closely allied to Shortia , but 
aving racemose flowers, fringed corolla lobes and 
filaments varying in length ; they are found on the 


Scbisocodon— continued. 

mountains of Japan. Only one speoiea has been intro- 
duced ; it is found growing in stony places. For 
culture, see Perennials. 

8. sold&nelloides (S ddanclla-like). Jl. deep rose in the 
centre, shading to blush-white or white, fringed like those 
of Soldanella, lin. across ; scape four- to six-flowered. March. 
1. small, evergreen, ovate or orbicular, cuneate or sub- 
cordate at base, deeply-toothed. h. 2in. to 4in. 1392. 
(B. M. 7316 ; G. C. 1893, i., p. 415, f. 59 ; J. H. ser. iii., xxvi., p. 28, 
f. 55.) 

SCHIZOM7 CETES. See Pear- Fungi. 
SCHLUXBEHGERIA. J. G. Baker includes this 
genus under Caraguata (which see). 

SCHCEFFXA. A corruption of SchhBpfEa (which 

see). 

SCHCENLANBXA GABONENSIS. Ord. Ponte - 
deriaceee. This name has been given to a stemless, 
terrestrial, stove plant, allied to Morwchoria , intro- 
duced from Western tropical America in 1896. The 
solitary flowers (which, as well as the branches and 
bracts, are violet) spring from short branches in the 
axils of the bracts, and the leaves are cordate and acute. 
It is said to be of easy culture, and to have a prolonged 
flowering period. 

SCHGBNOCAUIiON (from Schoinos , a Bush, and 
Icaulos , a stem ; in allnsion to the Bush -like scape). 
Syns. Asagrsea , Sabadilla. Ord. Liliacese. A small 
onus (five species have been enumerated) of half-hardy, 
ulbous plants, natives of the Mexico-Texan region. 
Flowers rather small, in long, dense, terminal, sub -sessile 
spikes ; perianth persistent, the segments distinct, sub- 
eqnal, narrow - lanceolate or linear, erecto - patent ; 
stamens six, hypogynous, longer than the segments ; 
bracts small ; scape Bimple, tall, leafless. Leaves radical, 
long-linear. The culture of 8. officinale, the only species 
introduced, is not yet understood ; the plant however, 
only of botanical interest. 



Fio. 663. SCHOMBURGKIA TIBIC1NIS. 


SCHOXBURGHIA. To the species described on 
p. 386, Vol. III., the following should be added : 

8. carlnata (keeled). A synonym of S. Lyonsii. 

8. chlonodora (snow-gift). Jl. white, with a purple spot on 
the lip, numerous ; sopals ligulate, acute ; petals spatnulate, 
blunt ; lip large, four-lobed, toothleted ana wavy, with five 
entire keels on the disk. 1. cuneate-oblong, obtuse, 4in. to 5in. 
broad. Pseudo-bulbs many-angled, 1ft long or more, having 
but a single, central cavity. Central America, 1886. 

8. o. Kimballiana (W. S. Kimbull’aV* JL light purple . inflo- 
rescence with numerous branches. I 088 . 
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8chomburgkla — continued. 

9. Hnmboldtll (Humboldt's).* ft. resembling those of a Laelia ; 
sepals and petals wavy, pale lilac, the petals tinted purple 
towards tho apex ; lip with triangular, amethyst-purple side 
lobes, and a bilobed, fringed ana crisped front lobe, of a 
bright purple, with paler streaks, the disk yellow, with five 
to seven keels, purple towards their base. Venezuela. 
A handsome species. (R. X. O., t. 53.) 

S. lepidlMlma (very pleasant), ft. closely resembling those of 
Lcuiopeie doming eiuiM, borne on a branched stem 34ft. long. 


SchQmburgkia— continued. 

margins ; lip rosy-purple, with three white keels ; column 
white, spotted with purplo; spike rather, short for the genus. 
Winter and spring. Colombia. (L. x., t. 475.) 

S. Sanderlana (Sander’s).* ft. rosy -purple, about 3in. across; 
petals broader than the sepals; lip three-lobed, the mid-lobe 
llin. long, wavy-margined, veined with deep rosy-purple in 
the centre ; scape over 2ft. long, many-flowered. 1. two, thick, 
rigid, obtuse, 5m. long. Pseudo-bulbs conico-cylindrical, about 
9in. high. Habitat not recorded, 1886. A beautiful species. 


Fig. 664. Sciadopitys verticillata. 


Pseudo-bulbs very strong, about 16in. long and 6in. in circum- 
ference, with two broad green leaves at the apex. Habitat 
not recorded, 1889. 

8. marglnata lmmarglnata (not margined^ This is chiefly 
dependent for its character on the absence of yellow margins 
on the sepals and petals. 1887. 

8. rhlonodora. A misprint for S. chionodora. 

8. rosea (rosv). ft. smaller than in S. undulata (to which this 
species is allied) ; sepals and petals reddish-purple, with wavy 


allied to S. Humboldtii. (J. U. 1891, xxii., p. 163, f. 30, xxiii., 
p. 503, f. 92 ; R. ser. ii., t. 59.) 

8. Thomsoniana (Thomson’s), ft. light yellow, and sulphur, 
with purple markings ; sepals and petals ligulate, acute, 
undulated ; lip trifld, the lateral segments triangular, extrorse, 
obtuse, the middle one ligulate, emarginate, much crisped 
Honduras, 1887. Allied to S. tilricini*. SYN. BUtia Thomsoniana. 

8. tlbioinls. Fig. 663 illustrates the fairly well-known and 
beautiful Cow-horn Orchid, described in Vol. IIL 
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8CH0TXA. 8. ta ma rind i/o It a is a form of 8. speciosa. 
SCHRANKIA. . According to the Eew authorities, 
this is the correct spelling of Schranclcia. 

SCHUBERTXA (of Blame). A synonym of Hors- 
fieldia (which see). 

SCHUBERTIA (of Martins). A synonym of 
Araujia (which see). 

SCHW 2E GRICHENXA. A synonym of Anlgo- 
xanthos (which see). 

SCKWBIGGERXA. 8. fruticosa (Tongue Violot) is 
the correct name of the plant described on p. 387, 
Yol. III., as 8. paucifiora. 

SCIADOPHTLLUM. 8. leptophyllum is a synonym 
of Dissygotheca leptophylla. 

BCIADOPITYS VERTXCXLLATA. This is one 
of the handsomest and most distinct of Japanese Conifers 
(Fig. 664, for which we are indebted to Messrs. Yeitch 
and Sons). It is thoroughly hardy, but dislikes cold winds, 
especially when growth is tender. This species is some- 
what slow in growth, and delights in peaty soil with 
which is incorporated a quantity of leaf -mould. An 
eastern exposure should be avoided, but the greatest 
drawback to its successful culture is a cold, wet, badly - 
drained soil, as anything like stagnation at the roots is 
fatal to it. As it doeB not transplant well, great care 
should be taken in the preparation. A good ball of earth 
should be attached to tne roots, and the latter protected 
from drying winds by placing mats or similar material 
round the ball. After planting is completed, water should 
be given to settle the soil about the roots, and an 
occasional damping overhead will induce healthy growth. 
A yearly top-dressing of leaf-mould will increase the 
vigour of the plants. 8. verticillata is well adapted for 
planting as single specimens on the lawn, and is service- 
able for all kinds of decorative work. It forms a bold, 
symmetrical specimen, with horizontal, spreading branches, 
and long, narrow, leathery leaves or the deepest green, 
produced in whorls of from thirty to forty at the tips of 
the growths, and bearing some resemblance to an open 
umbrella. 

SCXXiUL Many of the Scillas will thrive under the 
shade of trees where little else will grow. To the species 
described on pp. 388-91, Vol. III., the following should be 
added : 

S. Adlaml (Adlam's). perianth mauve-purple, tin. long; 
pedicels tin. to iin. long; raceme short; peduncle slender, 
5in. to 4in. long. April. 1. single, linear, rather fleshy, 8in. 
to 9in. long, iin. broad. Eastern Natal, 1891. Greenhouse. 

S. antl-t&nrloa (Anti-Taurus). A form of S. sibirica. 

8. Bellil (Bell’s). JL , perianth brownish-blue, campanul&te, iin. 
long, the segments oblong-spathulate ; bracts white; raceme 
short, ten- to twelve-flowered; scape slender, terete, Sin. to 
4in. long. Spring. 1., produced ones two or three, oblong- 
lanceolate, 3m. to 4in. long, acute, erect, fleshy. Laristan, 
Central Persia, 1884. Hardy. 

S. bifollA. A curious hybrid was mined in 1891 between this 
species and Chionodoxa Lucilias, but it is of no horticultural 
value. 

S. b. alba (white).* A charming variety, with ivory-white 
flowers. 

S. b. rosea (rose). A pretty rose-coloured variety. 

S. b. Whittalll (Whittall’s).* /. bright blue, borne In a close 
raceme. 1891. 

8. bipartita (bipartite). A, perianth porcelain-blue. Marocco, 
1835. A dwarf, hardy, winter-flowering plant, regarded by the 
Kew authorities as a form of S. lingxuata. 

A Bnchanani (Buchanan’s). Jl., perianth green, iin. long, 
with purple filaments ; raceme dense, oblong, 2in. long ; 

S eduncle nexuous, 6in. to 8in. long. May. 1. three, lanceolate, 
lozambique District, 1893. Greenhouse. 

8. f 08 tails (festal). The correct name of & nutans. 

A f. eernna (drooping), jl. of a very clear blue, in a conical 
spike 4in. long. Centml Europe. A form of S. festalis. 
Iiardy. 

S. Galpinl (Galpin’s). Jl., perianth bright mauve-pnrple, iin. 
long ; filaments bright purple ; raceme dense, sub-globose, Jin. 
in diameter. 1. three or four, oblong-spathulate, sessile, 2in. 
to 3in. long. Bulb lin. in diameter. Transvaal. Greenhouse. 
8. hlapanlca. alba and rosea are white- and pink-flowered 
forma respectively. Those issued under these names by Messrs. 
Krelago, of Haarlem, are especiallydistinct, and advances upon 
those ordinarily grown as such. There is also a form major , 
which is larger than the type, as well as the garden form 
Empress. 


Scilla— continued. 

8 . hyacinthoides striota (erect). In this form the flowers 
are borne on erect pedicels and the bulbs are solitary. 1890. 

A Kranssli (Krause's). JL, perianth bright blue, campannlate, 
iin. long; pedicels erecto-patent, iin. to iin. long; raceme 
moderately dense, 3in. to 4in. Iona ; peduncle slender, 6in. to 
9in. long. 1. about four, spreading, lanceolate, strongly ribbed, 
densely pubescent, 2in. to 3in. long. Bulb liin. to 2in. in 
diameter. South Africa. Greenhouse. 

S.laziflora (lax -flowered). JL, perianth green, iin. long, central 
pedicels pale mauve, erect, iin. to Jin. long ; raceme very lax, 
oblong, 3in. long ; peduncle slender, 3in. long. 1. three or four, 
oblong-lanceolate, mottled, the largest 3in. long. South Africa, 
1891. Greenhouse. 

A Ledleni (Ledien’s). Jl., perianth greenish, campannlate, iin. 
long ; pedicels very short ; raceme moderately dense, 3in. long ; 
peduncle 6in. long. I five or six, lanceolate, glaucous. 6in. to 
l2m.-long, rooting at the tip, spotted. Bulb lin. in diameter. 
Lower Guinea, 1889. Greenhouse. (R. G., t 1294.) 

A leuoophylla (white-leaved). JL. perianth bright purple, 
tipped with green. Persia, 1893. Tnis resembles some of the 
Hyacinths of the sub-genus Bcllevalia , but the perianth seg- 
ments are free to the base. Hardy. 

8 . lingulata (tongue-shaped). Jl., perianth blue, campanulate, 
star-like, about iin. long ; raceme oblong, rather dense, six- 
to fifteen-flowered ; scape 2in. to 4in. long. Spring. I. six to 
eight, fleshy-herbaceous, glabrous, ascending, lingulate-lorate, 
embracing the scape at base, 2in. to 3in. long, four to six lines 
broad. Bulb six to eight lines thick. Algena, Marocco, 1887. 
(R. G., t 1261, f. 2.) Hardy. The variety alba (R. G., t. 1261, 
l. 4) has white, and lUacina (R, G., t. 1261, f. 3) lilac, flowers. 
A nutans. The correct name, according to the “ Index 
Kewensis,” is S. festalis. Other forms are bracteata (long- 
bracted) and carrulea (blue). 

8 . p alii diflora. The correct name is S. rigidifolia. 

A patula (somewhat spreading). Jl. resembling those of 
S. festalis, but rather larger, scentless ; scape erect. L four 
or five, lanceolate. Bulb ovoid. Europe. There are three 
varieties— <Uba (white), major (larger), and rosea (pink). 

8 . pauolfolia (few-leaved). The correct name of S. paucijlora. 
A peruviana elegans (elegant). A red-flowered form. 

8 . polyantha (many-flowered). Jl., perianth green outside, 
dull purple within, iin. long ; pedicels *in. long ; raceme dense, 
oblong, 4in. to 5in. long; peduncle 6in. to 9ln. long, purple- 
spotted. 1. four, lorate-oblong, sub-erect, 1ft. to lift, long, 
with darker blotches (purple at base). Bulb liin. to 2in. in 
diameter. South Africa, 1878. Greenhouse. 

8 . praeooz (early). A form of S. bifolia. 

A rigidifolia (rigid -leaved). The correct name of S. pallidijlora. 
A sorotina (late). A synonym of Dipcadi serotina. 

A Slbirloa antl-taurloa (Anti-Taurus). An early, robust, 
many-flowered, garden variety. 1890. 

A 8 . multiflora (many-flowered). A very floriferous form, 
having longer flower-spikes than in the type. 1896. (Gn. 
1895, xlviii, p. 162, t. 1029.) 

8 . 8 . vera alba (true white). Jl. pure white, large. 1893. A 
useful, dwarf variety. 

A sub-aecunda (almost secund). Jl., perianth green, brownish 
outside towards the base, iin. long; filaments bright purple; 
raceme dehse, sub-secund, 6in. long ; peduncle drooping, 
nearly 1ft. long. June. 1. six to eight, lanceolate, 6in. to 12in. 
long, lin. to liin. broad, tinged with purple at back and 
blotched a little towards the base. South Africa, 188L Green- 
house. 

8 . UghiL See A peruviana Hughll 

SCINDAPSUS. 8. argyraea is synonymous with 
8. pictus (Silver Vine). S. pertusus (R. H. 1883, p. 561, 
f. Ill) is not a Scindapsus, but Monstera deliciosa. 
8. anomalus (R. H. 1884, p. 536, f. 114) has the young 1 
leaves entire and the older ones divided (Syn. Marcgravta 
paradoxa , of gardens). 

8CIRFUS. To the species described on pp. 391-2, 
Vol. III., the following should be added : 

8 . marltimua (maritime). Sea Scirpus. Jl., spikelets of a rich 
brown, about Jin. long, sometimes two or three but oftener 
eight to ten in a cluster. Summer. 1. long, flat, pointed, often 
far exceeding the stems. Stems sharply triangular, 2ft. to 5ft. 
high. British coasts. There is a variegated-leaved form that 
is well worth growing. 

SOLE ROC ARFUS (from skleros , hard, and knrpos, 
fruit ; in allusion to the hardened enclosing bracts). 
Ord. Composites . A genus embracing about eleven species 
of greenhouse or half-hardy, perennial herbs, closely 
related to Qvmnolomia , natives of tropical America, 
Africa, and Asia. Flower-heads yellow, rather small. 
Leaves usually alternate. Only one species calls for 
mention. For culture, see Annuals. 
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Solerocarpns— continued. 

8. nnlierlalli (in one series). Jl. -heads orange-yellow, slightly 
scented, solitary on long peduncles. July to Octolwr. 1. large, 
ovate, acute, irregularly toothed, crenulate. Steins much- 
branched. A. 3ft. to 4jft. Texas. Half-hardy annual. Syns. 
Qymnclomia uniserialis (of gardens), Gymnopsis uniscriali s. 

SCLEROmriA BOUOLA8H. See Dougla* Pir 

Blight. 

SCLEBOTIETA PTJCEELIANA. See Velvety 
Mould. 

8CEEROTXNXA PJBONUS. See under Pwonia, 
in present Volume. 

SCLEBJ&ODERIS BIBESZA. See Gooseberry 
Fungi. 

SCOIalOFUS (from scolios, tortnons, and pous, a 
foot ; probably in allusion to the tortuous rhizome). Ord. 
Liliacess. A small genus (two species) of hardy or nearly 
hardy, rhizomatous, Nortn American perennials, closely 
allied to Medeola. Perianth deciduous ; segments distinct, 
the three outer ones broadly lanceolate, spreading, tho 
three inner ones linear, erect. Leaves two at the tip of 
the stem, sessile or shortly petiolate. The only species 
introduced will probably thrive under the treatment re- 
commended for Tr illi um. 

S. Blgelovll (Bigelow's), ft. solitary on radical peduncles ; 
rianth seven to nine lines long, the inner segments purple, 
e outer ones green, striated with purple. Feoruary. 
L radical, ovate-elliptic to narrowly-oblanceolate, 4ln. to 15in. 
long, spotted, sessile or narrowed at base. California. (Q. C. 
1894, i., p. 267, f. 28.) 



Fig. 665. Frond op Scolopendrium vulgare cristatum. 

SCOLOPENDRIUM. Scolopendriums are adapted 
for either the stove, the greenhouse, or the harder Fernery. 
Tho best-known and most extensively cultivated is 
undoubtedly the common Hartstongne, S. vulgare , of which 
there are a largo number of beautiful or merely curious 
forms found in gardens. They thrive best in a compost of 
a light, sandy nature, made up of two partB leaf-mould or 
peatj one part loam, and one part silver-sand, and are 
particularly useful for growing by the edge of water or 
in shady places, where it is often difficult to cultivate 
other plants with success. 

With the exception of the varieties of S. vulgare , which 
aro usually and with greater certainty increased by the 
division of their crowns (and a few by moans of the bulbils 
produced on their fronds), the propagation of Scolopon- 
drinrns is effected by spores, which aro abundantly 
prodncod and germinate freely. 

To tho species and varieties described on pp. 393-4, 
Vol. III., tho following should be added : 

8. brasUlense (Brazilian). sti. short, hairy, fronds 6in. to 
12in. long, lin. to l£in. broad, almost entire, tapering to both 
ends, coriaceous; veins intercrossing one another about two- 
thirds of the distance from the midrib to the edge, sort con- 
fined to the free veins. Brazil, 1836. Stove. Syn. Antigramme 
brasilicnsc. 

S. officinale (officinal). A synonym of S. vulgare. 

8. slbixioum (Siberian): sti. 2in. to 3in. long, naked, dark 
brown below, fronds dimorphous ; barren ones lin. long, 
barely £i». broad, ovate, acute ; fertile ones 6in. long, 
±in. broad, prolonged and rooting at apex as in S. rhizo - 
phyllum, but narrowed at base, son linear or oblong. Siberia, 


Scolopendrium — continued. 

Japan, <fcc. This hardy species should be grown in a vertical 
position amongst stones, In a shady spot. Syn. Camptmorus 
sibirieus. 



Fio. 666. Frond op Scolopendrium vulgare cristatum 
viyiparum. 


8. vulgare ramo-marglnatum (branched, margined). 
Similar to the form lato-digUatum , but with the contracted 
and lined character of marginatum in the leafy portion and 
elsewhere. 

8. v. aoalarlforme (ladder-shaped). A distinct, dwarf, seed- 
ling variety, with narrow, crested fronds, recuiving at the tip. 

8. V. Valloisii (Vallois’). A strong-growing variety, having 
the fronds dilated and irregularly divided and crested at their 
summit, forming large, bunch-liko tufts. (K. 11. 1886, p. 447, 
f. 114, under name of 5. ojficinale Valloisii.) 



Fig. 667. Frond op Scolopendrium vulgare grandiceps. 
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Boolopendrlum — continued . 



Fig. 668. Frond of Scoloprndrium vulgare ramo-cristatum. 


In addition to the varieties of S. vulgare mentioned in this 
work there are many others (no less than seventy are grown 
at Kew), such as S. v. cristatum (Fig. 665) and its sub-variety 
viviparum (Fig. 666), S. v. grandiceps (rig. 667), S. v. ramo- 
cristatum (Fig. 668), S. v. sagittato-cristaturn (Fig. 669), and 
S. v. sagittato-projectum (Fig. 670). For further details the reader 
is referred to Druery's * 4 British Ferns” and Schneider’s “Book 
of Choice Ferns.” 



Fio. 669. Frond of Scolopendrium vulgare sagittato- 

CRISTATUM. 


SCOLYTUS RUGULOSUS. See Fruit-Tree 
Beetle. 

SCOFOLIA. To the information given on p. 395, 
Vol. III., the following should be added : 

8. earnloliea oon color (one-coloured). This differs from 
the type chiefly in having pale yellow, scentless flowers. 
Eastern Europe, 1893. Syn. S. Uladnikiana (G. C. 1893, xiii., 
p. 418, f. 60). 

8. Hladniklana (Hladnik’s). A synonym of S. camiolica 
concolor. Hladnickiana and Fladnichiana are misspellings. 

8. phyealoldes (Physalis - like). The correct name of 
Physochlaina physaloides. 

SCOFOLIA (of Forster). A synonym of Grieellnla 
(which see). 

SCORCHING. The Scorching or banting of foliage, 
both nnder glass and ontside, is due to the prevalence of 
dry heat and lack of moisture. Under glass, Vines in 
the early portion of the season quickly have the tender 
young foliage scorched unless the ventilation is care- 
fully watched, especially in the mornings, when the Bun 
suddenly breaks out with power, running- up the internal 
temperature of the Vinery to a great height. Sometimes 
also the berries are scorched. 

To avoid Scorching the ventilators should be opened 
early, if the weather is mild, giving only a little air at 


Scorching — continued . 

first, and gradually increasing the ventilation as the 
temperature rises, and reducing it if the thermometer falls. 
One of the gravest mistakes is to suddenly throw open 
the ventilators when the house is very hot to prevent 
Scorching and to lower the temperature. A violent check 
is given to the perspiring foliage, and mildew is sure to 
follow. 



Fig. 670. Frond op Scolopendrium vulgare sagittato- 
projectum. 


SCORODOSMA. Included under Ferula (which see). 
S. faetidum is a synonym of F. Assafoetida. 

SCORFION SENNA. See Coronllla Exnerus. 

SCORFIUS SFINOSUS. A synonym of Genista 
germanlca (which iee). 

SCORZONERA. 8. undulata is now regarded as a 
form of S. mollis. 

SCOTCH ASFHODEL. See Tofieldia palustris. 

SCOTCH KALE.* See Borecole. 

SCOTCH LABURNUM. See Laburnum alpinum. 

SCURVY GRASS (Cochlearia officinalis). A plant 
sometimes used as a Salad. It will thrive in any light, 
orous soil ; the seeds germinate quickly if sown imme- 
iately they are ripe, at the end of June or early in 
July, in drills about 9in. apart, lightly covering them. 
When large enough to handle, the seedlings should be 
thinned out to about 9in. apart in the rows ; if necessary, 
the thinnings may be planted out, and if watered will mako 
good plants by the following spring, when the leaves will 
be ready to pick for use. 

SCUTELLARIA. To the species described on 
pp. 398-9, Vol. III., the following should be added : 

8. alpina bicolor (two-coloured).* jJ. having the upper lip 
purplish and the lower one white. (R. H. 1892, 12.) 

8. amoena (pleasing), ft. blue, large, resembling those of 
S. baicalensis (& macrantha). 1. oblong. China, 189o. 

8. baicalensis (Baikal). The correct name of S. macrantha. 

8. oordifolia (cordate-leaved). A synonym of S. splendent. 

8. dependens (dependent). The correct name of S. japonica 
(of Morren). 

8 . formosana (Formosa), fl. dark violet-blue, green below, 
lin. long, sub-secund, opposite, in a lax terminal raceme. 
Early summer. 1. shortly petiolate, 2£in. to 3in. long, ovate or 
ovate- lanceolate, acuminate, faintly serrated. Stem 2ft. to 3ft. 
high. China, 1894. An erect, cool greenhouse shrub. (B. M. 
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Scutellaria — continued. 

B. graadiflora is a foim of 8. orientalis. 

B. lupulina (wolfs). A form of S. alpina. 

S. TrianssL According to the "Index Kewensis,” this is a 
distinct species, and not a variety of S. incarnata. 

BCUTICABJA. 8. Dodgsoni is a doubtful plant, 
probably identical with 8. Uadwenii. 

SCYPKMA. A synonym of Marila (which see). 

SEA ONION. 8ee Urginea mafitima. 

SEA BAOWOBT. See Cineraria maritima. 

SEAFORTHIA. See also Pin&ng’a. 8. robust a (of 
gardens) is a synonym of Rhopalostylis Baueri. 

SEAKALE. In addition to the old and well-known 
variety, there has been introduced a very meritorious 
sort under the name of Lily White. As its name indi- 
cates, it is of beautiful colour, and considered by 
connoisseurs to be of finer flavour than the old variety. 

SEASIDE BALSAM. See Croton Eluteria. 

SEASIDE LAUREL. See PhyUanthue lati- 
follus. 

SEBACEOUS. Wax -like or producing wax. 

SECALE CEREALS. See Tilletia. 

SECUND. One -ranked ; unilateral ; one-sided. 

SECURINEGA. To the species described on p. 402, 
Vol. III., the following should be added : 

8. ramiflora (branch-flowered). JL, females solitary; males 
in depauperate fascicles. 1. lin. to ljin. long, ovate-lanceolate, 
acuminate at both ends, glabrous, pale beneath. Branchlets 
numerous, densely leafy, tetragonal, pale yellowish. Eastern 
Asia. Syns. Phyllanthus ramijlorus, a ylophylla ramijlora. 

SEDUM. To the Bpecies and varieties described on 
pp. 403-7, Vol. III., the following should be added : 

S. Alberti (Albert’s). Jl. white, disposed in a cymose panicle. 
July. 1. terete, crowded at the ends of the branches. Stems 
procumbent. Turkestan, 1880. (R. G., t. 1019, f. 3.) 

8. alboroseum (white and pink). Jl. pure white, with pinkish 
stamens, Ain. across ; corymb 3in. to 4in. broad ; lowest 
peduncles 2in. to 3in. long, with large bracts. 1. close, in 
spirals of four, never opposite, oblong-spathulate, 2jiiL long, 
incised-crenate in the upper two-thirds, glaucous-green. Steins 
several, 14ft. long. Japan, 1860. (Ref. B., t. 33.) This is now 
regarded as a distinct spedes. 

8. altissimnm (tallest). Jl. yellow, many in a branched, 
corymbiform cyme; petals six to eight, lanceolate, acute, 
spreading. June. 1. almost terete, acute, glaucous, glabrous; 
upper ones scattered, nearly flat above, stems suffruticose, 
branched at base; floriferous ones erect, h. 1ft. South 

Europe, 1769. 

8. MSOidenm* A synonym of S. dendroxdevm. 

S. brevifolimn major (larger). A large form of the type. 

S. ossapitoaxim (tufted). Jl. white, tinged with red, few in 
lax, scorpioid cymes, 1. close, oblong, obtuse, sessile, ascending, 
Ain. long. Stem few-branchcd. A. lin. to 3in. Mediterranean 
region. Annual. (Ref. B., t. 295.) 

8. oordifolimn. According to the "Index Kewensis, H this is 
of specific rank, and not a form of & maximum. 

8. erasstpos (thick-stalked). A synonym of S. asiatieum. 

8. oyanemn (blue). Jl. purplish, disposed in leafy cymes. 
1. thick, oblanceolate. blunt, opposite, entire. Stem simple. 
h. 4in. Eastern Siberia, 187a A pretty, dwarf species. (R. G., 
t. 972, f. 2.) 

8. dendroldeum (tree-like). Tree Seduro. Jl. yellow, sessile, 
bractless, unilateral, thyrsoid; petals five, lanceolate. June 
to August. L scattered or opposite, obovate-cuneate, glabrous ; 
those on the sterile branches forming a rosette. Stem shrubby, 
erect, branched. Mexico. Greenhouse. Syn. S. assoideum. 
This is a variety with variegated leaves. 

8. ebraoteatnm (bractless). JL yellowish-white, secund, sessile, 
bractless ; cymes elongated, spicate, about six-flowered. 
L sparse, glabrous, ovate, obtuse, thick. Flowering stems 
erect, h. lit. Mexico, 1865. Greenhouse. (Ref. B., t. 221.) 

8. Odnle (edible). A synonym of Cotyledon edulis. 

8. Knglerlannm (Engler’s). A densely-tufted species, probably 
closely allied to S. aasyphyUum. Pyrenees, 1896. 

8. erythroatiotum is now regarded as a form of S. Telephium , 
and S. alboroseum as a distinct species. 

8. EwersU turkestanloum (Turkestan). A rosy-purple 
variety. 

8. Fabaria (Fabaria). A sub-species of S. Telephium. 

8. fonnosannm (Formosa). JL bright yellow, mostly sessile, 
bracteate; petals lanceolate, acuminate, spreading. Summer. 


Sedum — continued. 

1. one to three, whorled, lin. to ljin. long, Ain. broad, flat, 
spathulate, obtuse, recurving towards the apex, softly succulent. 
Stem repeatedly branched from near the base. h. about 6in. 
Formosa, 1885. A glabrous, half-hardy or greenhouse animal. 
8. Forsterianum (Forster's). A variety of S. pruinatunt. 

8. glanduUfemm (gland-bearing). A variety of 8. dasy- 
phyllum. 

8. mftrimwwi purpureum (purple). A pretty variety with 
purple leaves. 

8. obtnsifolium (obtuse-leaved). Jl. white, sub-sessile, secund ; 
cyme-branches two or three, spreading, lax. 1. sessile, reticu- 
lately red-veined, very obtuse, obsoletely crenulate ; lower ones 
lin. to Hin. long. Stems erect, rather thick, woody below, 
2^in. to 3in. high, densely leafy as far as the cyme. Orient. A 
remarkable species. 

8. oreganum (Oregon). Jl. pale rose-coloured, in a compound 
cyme ; petals over Ain. long, linear-lanceolate, much acuminate ; 
stamens ten ; pedicels snort. 1. all scattered, spathulate, 
rounded at apex. Stems erect, simple. North America. Plant 
glabrous, not glaucous. 

8. pallidum (pale). Jl. white or pink, five-parted, sub-sessile ; 
petals acute, thrice as long as the sepals; cyme-branches 
minutely glandular. July. L lin. long, oblong to linear. 
Stems lin. to 5in. long, annual, solitary. India to Greece, 
1817. The variety roseum has pink flowers. 

8. purpnrascens (purplish). A sub-species of S. Telephium. 

8. roaeum (rosy). According to the "Index Kewensis," this 
is the correct name of S. Rhodiola. 

8. rnbens (reddish). JL pinkish-white, small, in cymes with 
lax, scorpicrid branches 2in. to 3in. long. 1. crowded, sessile, 
linear, erecto-patent, semi -cylindrical, Ain. to Jin. long on the 
main stem, glaucous-green, more or less tinged with red. 
Stems erect, Sin. to 4in. high. South Europe, Asia Minor, Ac. 
Annual (Ref. B., t. 242.) 

8. rnpeetre grandlfloram (large-flowered).* A beautiful, 
dwarf variety with crimson-shaded leaves. 

S. Sempervlvnm (Sempervivum). A synonym of S. semper- 
vivoides. 

S. steloniferam atronangnlneum (dark red). A deep 
purple-red variety. 

S. Telephium purpnraaoens (purplish). Jl. rose or purplish, 
in a terminal, compact corymb. August and September. 
1. obovate or oblong. Stems strong. France, Ac. 

8. WalUohlanmn (Wallich’s). This / is closely allied to 
S. ariatieum ; it differs chiefly in having broader, more denticu- 
late, sometimes almost bipin natifld leaves. Himalayas. 

SEEDLING. A plant produced from seed, especially 
a very young plant. 

SEED-ROOM. The most essential point in making 
a Seed-Room is the exclusion of moisture, as dampness 
causes the seeds to start germination, and when sown 
some time afterwards they probably prove a failure. 
It is, therefore, important that the room shonld be so 
built that it can be relied upon to be always dry. 
Extremes of temperature are of comparatively little 
account provided moisture is absent. 

SEEMANNIA. According to the “Index Kewensis,” 
8. temifolia is the oorreot name of S. eilvatica, and 
8. Benaryi is a distinct species. 

SELAGINELLA. Most Selaginellas are of very easy 
culture, and • as a rule invaluable for decorative purposes ; 
their elegance can hardly be overrated, and their powers of 
endurance in pany instances prove sufficiently satisfactory 
to enable growers to utilise them for decoration. They are 
readily propagated from cuttings made from their creeping 
stems, which emit roots at nearly every joint. The layering 
of the fronds by pegging firmly on a constantly damp, mossy 
surface is a rapid method of producing venr handsome 
plants, and this operation may be performed with equal 
success at almost any time of the year. In private 
establishments especially,, where the demand for decorative 
plants is great, and where greater difficulties are encoun- 
tered in the propagation of Ferns, these useful plants 
may be increased at a rapid rate, and with comparatively 
little trouble. 

With very few exceptions, Selaginellas require a warm, 
close, moist atmosphere, where draughts are carefully 
excluded, although some of them are quite at home in a 
temperate house, and a few are even hardy in a sheltered 
position out of aoors. The temperature most suitable for 
the balk of them is from 65deg. to 70deg., and they will, 
by growing more luxuriantly, give even more satisfaction 
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Selaginella — continued . 

if the atmosphere can be kept at from 70deg. to 75(16?. 
all the year round. 

. There are various wa^rs of growing Selaginellas. They 
delight in any light soil, and it should be kept open by 



Fig. 671. Selaginella perelegans. 


intermixing charcoal or small potsherds through it. 
Growing them in shallow pans is the best method of cnl- 
tivation, as, with the exception of the plants belonging to 
the roaulatsB section, they all require room to spread, and 
most of them root upon the surface of the soil only. They 
should be kept on the shady side, or at one end of the 
house ; in any case it will be found beneficial to have them 
in such a position that there may be a certain amount of 
constant moisture about them. To that effect, they 
should be placed on a solid bed which constantly gives 
off moisture, or, if this is impracticable on account of 
the house being provided with permanent stages, 
these should be oovered with sphagnum, to be kept 
wet ; and the pans should not be allowed to rest directly 
on the moss, but be set up above it upon three small pots 
or on an inverted pan, so as to avoid all direct contact 
with the saturated material. Plants so arranged will 
derive all the benefit of the surrounding moisture without 
their soil becoming sour. Although they have a particular 
dislike to standing permanently in the wet, . Selaginellas 
require copious waterings at the roots, and for that 
reason it is necessary that their pots or pans shall be 
thoroughly well drained. They should not be syringed 
overhead, or only very sparingly during the hot summer 
days, as their massive though feathery fronds cannot 
long endure being wetted. 

To the species described on pp. 409-12, Vol. III., the 
following should be added : 

S. alboepioa (white-spiked). A form of S. stenopkyUa. 

S. Bakeriana (Baker’s).* items trailing. 6in. to 9in. long ; 
lower branches copiously compound. 1. bright green ; those of 
the lower plane spaced, spreading, oblong, obtuse, T yn. long ; 
leaves of the upper plane half as long, ascending, acute. 
spikes very copious, slender, square, lin. to 2in. long. Queens- 
land. Syn. S. teptostachya . Greenhouse. A pretty species. 

8. tralbifera (bulb-bearing), stems decumbent, sending out 
copious root-fibres in the lower half ; many of the lower 
branchlets excurrent and whip-like at the tip, and bearing 
bulbils, which reproduce the plant, /. not distinctly ciliated. 
1867. Stove or greenhouse. ** Probably a form of S. radiata , 
produced by cultivation in a damp, warm atmosphere ” 
(Baker). 


Selaginella — continued, 

8. oauleaeena graellla (slender), stems distantly branched, 
bright green. 1880. An elegant, dwarf variety. 

8. C. minor Qesser). A synonym of S. c. japoniea. 

8. oonolnna (neat), steins trailing, 1ft. or more in length, 
copiously pinnately branched ; lower branches flabel lately 
compound. 1. of the lower plane crowded, ascending, oblong- 
lanceolate, T*,in. to Ain. long, glossy, rigid, much dnated at 
base; leaves of the upper plane one-third as long, much 
imbricated, with a long cusp, spikes Jin. to lin. long, 
square ; bracts cuspidate, strongly keeled. Mascareno Islands. 
Stove. 

8. ouspldata ortepa (curled). A charming form, differing 
from the type in its crisped stems. 1888. 

8. C. Emlliana (Emilie’B).* stems, branches 6in. to 9in. long, 
abundantly produced and copiously divided, of a pleasing 
light green, erect when young, becoming darker and hori- 
zontal. Very handsome, bushy plants of this fine variety 
can be grown in comparatively small pots. 

8, denttonlata (of gardens). A synonym of S. Kraussiana. 

8 Donglasli (Douglas’s), stems trailing, 3in. to 6in. long, 
pinnately branched ; lower branches copiously compound. 1. of 
the lower plane pale, firm, broadly oblong, obtuse, ^ in. long, 
anricled and ciliated at l>ase, the upper side much imbri- 
cated over the Btem ; leaves of the upper plane half as long, 
cuspidate, spikes £in. to lin. long; bracts cuspidate, much 
imbricated. British Columbia, Ac. Greenhouse. 

8. KmiUana (Emilie’s). A form of & cuspidata. 

8. gracllla (slender).* stems 2ft. to 3ft. long, sub-erect, pinnately 
branched, rather rough ; pinnre narrow- lanceolate, 4in. to 5in. 
long; pinnules simple, the lower ones lin. long, Ain. broad. 
1. bright green, ovate-falcate ; stipular ones narTow-lanceolate, 
cuspidate, parallel and close-set. spikes terminal, tetragonal, 
Ain. to lin. long. South Sea Islands, 1886. An elegant, stove 
species. 

8. GrlfBthll (Griffith’s), stems erect, 6in. to 12in. long, 
simple below, deltoid and decompound upwards ; lower 
pinuee tripinnate; final branchlets Ain. to Ain. long. L of 
the lower plane ascending, oblong-rhomboid, iin. to £in. 
long, dilated, serrulated, and imbricated ; leaves of the upper 

{ tlane minute, with a large cusp, spikes square, Jin. to Ain. 
ong; bracts cuspidate, strongly keeled. Tropical Asia, 1860. 
Stove. 

8. leptostaohya (slender-spiked). A synonym of S. Bakeriana, 

8. longlpeima (longest). stems 2ft. or more in length ; 
branches deltoid, 6in. to 9in. long, with ascending simple 
upper and slightly compound lower branchlets; ultimate 
divisions 2in. to 2£in. long. 1. of the lower plane close, 
oblique, ovate-ohlong, acute, Ain. long, the upper side strongly 
ciliated at base ; leaves of tne upper plane one-third as long, 
nearly erect, obscurely cuspidate. spikes terminal on the 
branchlets, square, lin. to, 2in. long ; bracts erecto-pateut, 
strongly keeled. Colombia, Ac., 188L Stove. 



Fig. 672. Selaginella tassbllata. 


8. Mettenli (Mettenius*)- stems slender, wide- trailing, distantly 
pinnate ; branches short, flahellately compound. 1. of the lower 
plane nearly contiguous on the branches, the upper ascending, 
the lower spreading, obtuse, Ain. long, bright green, not imbri- 
cated over the stein ; leaves of the upper plane one-third as 
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Selaginella — continued. 

long, not cuspidate, spikes square. 1865. Greenhouse. Sup- 
posed to be a garden hybrid between S. uncinata and 
S. incequaltfolut. 

S« oregana (Oregon).* stems pendent, flaccid, lit. to 6ft. long, 
pinnate, much-branched. 1. uniform, linear-lanceolate, convex 
and grooved at back, sparsely denticulate, scarcely ^(n. long, 
:tcute, but not bristle-tipped, spikes square, very slender, 
resembling the sterile branchlets. Oregon. Greenhouse. A 
beautiful species. 

8. perelegaas (very elegant). The correct name of this plant 
is S. incequcUi/oliu perelegans (under which it is described on 
n. 411, Vol. III.). See Pig. 671, for which we are indebted to 
Messrs. W. and J. Birkenhead. 

. 8. Perwlllei (Perville’s). A synonym of S. Vogelii. 

S. Ptteherlana (Pitcher's). A form of S. erythropus. 

8. radiate (radiate).* stems slender, sub-erect, 6in. to 12in. long, 
acutely angled down the face, closely pinnate, sometimes 
stolonlferous at base ; branches copiously compound. 1. of the 
lower plane contiguous on the branchlets, spaced on the main 
stem, erecto-patent, ovate, acnte, ^in. to ^in. long, much 


Selaginella — continued. 

8. rate (burnt), stems 9in. to 12in. long,* erect, simple at base, 
compound above ; branches erecto-patent, the upper ones 
copiously compound. 1. of the lower plane crowded, erecto- 
patent, bright green, rigid, dilated, serrulated, imbricated on 
the upper side at base ; leaves of the upper plane one-third as 
long, acute, much imbricated, spikes square, Ain. to Ain. long. 
New Caledonia. Stove. 

8. Victorias (Victoria’s). Of this lovely species, intermediate 
between S. Wallichii and S. caniculata. a portion of a stem is 
shown at Fig. 673 (for which we are indebted to Mr. Bull). 

8. Viridangola (green-angled).* stems sub-erect, sarmentose, 
3ft. to 4ft. long; pinnae deltoid, 1ft. long, erecto-patent; 
pinnules with simple upper and compound lower erecto-patent 
tertiary divisions ; ultimate segments usually Ain. to lin. long, 
bright green at base. 1. of the lower plane contiguous or 
nearly so on the branchlets, lanceolate-falcate, acute. Ain. to 
Ain. long (Ain. long and much spaced on the pinnss).. bright 
green, dilated ; leaves of the upper plane very small, distinctly 
cuspidate, spikes square, lin. to 2iu. long ; bracts strongly 
keeled. Mountains of Fiji, 1884. Stove. 

8. WanoewlcsU (Warscewicz's). A synonym of S. radiata. 



Fig. 673. Portion of Stem of Selaginklla Victor i.k. 


imbricated on the upper side at base, strongly ciliated ; leaves 
of the upper plane naif as long, cuspidate, spikes square, Ain. 
to lin. long. Tropical America (up to 9000ft.). Stove or green- 
house. Syn. S. Warsceteierii. 

8. radicate (rooting). A synonym of S. plumosa. 

8. spinnloaa (slightly spiny). A synonym of S. spinosa . 

8, fttenoptyllA (narrow-leaved), stems pale straw-coloured, 
sub-erect, bin. to 12in. long, rooting from the lower half, 
copiously pinnate ; lower branches copiously compound. 1. of 
the lower plane ascending, oblong-lanceolate, ^in. to Ain. long, 
serrulated and imbricated on the upper side ; leaves of the 
upper plane one-third to half as long, cuspidate. spikes 
resapinate, short. Mexico. Stove. S. albospxca is a form of 
this species. 

8. traaellate (tasselled).* stems erect ; branches and branchlets 
flat, closely pinnate, the tips furnished with fertile, quad- 
rangular spikes about Uin. long, giving the plant a tasselled 
appearance. Brazil. 1887. Stove. See Fig. 672, for which we 
are indebted to Mr. Win. Bull. 

8. Till gin IWft (swamp-loving). The correct name of Lycopodium 

lUiginosum. 

VoL V. 


SELAGO. Several species formerly included here are 
now classed under Mlcrodon (which see). S. myrtifolia 
is the correct name of 8. Gillii. 

8ELENXFEBXUM. Under Cypripedium the varions 
hybrids of Selenipedium will be found, with their reoorded 
.parentage. So far as these are concerned, they are amongst 
the most difficult Orchids to grow. Many of the most 
familiar, such as 8. caudatum (Fig. 674), 8. caricinum , 
8. Lindleyanum, and 8. Schlimii, are but seldom met with 
in perfection. This is the more pronounced and inex- 
licable from the fact that, almost without exception, the 
ybrids that have been derived from the intercrossing of 
the species are about the most tractable Orohids in culti- 
vation. There is certainly no freer and more vigorous class 
of Orchids under almost any conditions than the majority 
of the Selenipedium hybrids. Their requirements are best 
met by growing them with the intermediate section of Cypri- 
pediums. They require a liberal supply of moisture, both at 
the roots and in the atmosphere, at all seasons of the year. 

4 Q 
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Selenlptdium — continued. 

To the species and varieties described on pp. 413*4, 
Vol. III., the following 1 shonld be added : 
g, Bo i — iertonum (Boissier’s). fl. yellow, veined and tinged 
with bright green, marked brownish-crimson on the edges of the 
sepals and In other places ; petals curiously twisted and hori- 
zontally extended, the edges erose ; lip rounded. Peru, 1887. 
(G. C. 1887, L, p.T43.) S. rttvcuteAmm is a form of this. 


with a yellow ring round the border. A fine variety. (L. ii., 
t. 96.) 


B. Dalleanum (Dalle’s), fl. large; upper sepal 2*iiL long; 
petals 6in. long ; lip deep glossy carmine-red, oblong, smooth. 
I lorate, acute. lift. to St. long, ^emscylindrical, pubescent 
20in. high. Habitat not recorded, 1895. (R H. 1895, p. 548, f. 180.) 
8. Hartwegll (Hartweg*s). A synonym of S. Boezlii. 


Selenlpedlum — continued. 

8. Walliaii (see Fig. 674) is now regarded as a variety of 
S . caudatum. 

8. WarscewlozU (Warscewicz’s) A synonym of S. caudatum 
roseum. 

SELF. A term applied to a flower (ot a plant) which 
is wholly of one colour. 

SEHFEAV1VUK. To the species, Ac., described on 
pp. 416-9, Vol. III., the following should be added. The 
changes in nomenclature are based on the “Index 
KewenBis.” 

8. anomfdum is probably a form of S. pumilum. 

8. armdmoideum. S. pUiferutn and S. Wcbbianum are forms 
of this species. 

8. barbatulum, 8. DoelUannm, and 8. Fauoonneti are 

varieties of S. arachnoideum. 

8. Bontlgnymnnm is given as a form of S. arver- 
nense by some; but at Kew it is kept as 
distinct. 

8. grandlflomm and 8. aobolifemm are 

forms of a species called S. globiferum. 

8. HenfltolH is a form of S. paten*. 

8. Lamottei, 8. parvulum, and 8. Regtnas- 
AmallSB are forms of S. tectorum. 

8. Lindleyl (Lindley’s). The correct name of 
S. villosum. 

8. Mettenlannm (Metten’s). fl. rosy- white, on 
stems 4in. to 6in. high. Summer. 1. in medium- 
sized rosettes, fringed, reddish in autumn. 
European Alps. A neat little plant for the 
rockery, thriving in a loamy soil. 

8. Bfonanthea. The correct name is Monant hr s 
polyphyUa. 

8. NeUrlobll (Neilrich’s). A form of & are - 
narium. 

8. patens (spreading), fl. yellow ish ; petals erect. 
1. rosulate, obovate-oblong, abruptly cuspidate, 
glaucous, hairy. Eastern Europe. (R. G., 
t. 858, f. 2.) S. Heuffelii is merely a form of 
this species. 

8. piliferam (hair-bearing). A form of S. arach- 
noideum. 

8. pnlohellnm (rather pretty).* fl. pink ; 
cymes compact, many-flowered. L obovate- 
oblong, obtuse, viscid, lineolate beneath, dotted 
with red and shortly hairy on both surfaces ; 
rosettes ljin. in diameter. Habitat not recorded. 
A glabrous shrub. 

8. Reqnleni (Requien’s). A garden synonym 
of S. tectorum rusticum. 

8. Schottii is a form of S. glaucum. 

8. splnosum (spiny). 4 synonym of Cotyledon 
eptnosum > 

8. tectorum. S. Lamottei, S. parvulum, and 
S. Regina;- A malice (described as species in Vol. 
III.) are varieties of this species. S. t. rusticum 
is a glaucous form, with very large rosettes. 
(SYN. S. Requieni , of gardens). 

8. Thomeyeri (Thomeyer's). A garden hybrid 
between S. hirtum and S. arachnoideum. 1892. 
8. Verio ti is a variety of S. Pomelii. 

8. vlllOSlim. The correct name is S. Lindleyi. 
8. Webblanum (Webb’s). A garden name for 
a form of S. arachnoideum. 


Fig. 674. Selenipedium caudatum Wallisii. 


8EVECZUZ8. 

(which see). 


Included under Senodo 


8. Hlnckalannm is a form of S. longiflorum. 

8. Ltndeni is a variety of S. caudatum. 

8. palmifollum (palmate-leaved), fl. about twenty-five or 
thirty to a scape ; sepals and petals yellow ; lip citron-yellow. 
Stems leafy, attaining 3ft. in height. French Guiana. A very 
rare species. 

8. Parlshll (Parish’s). A synonym of Cypripedium Parishii. 

8. retlcnlatnm is a form of S. Boissierianum. 

8. Sar gentian nm (Sargent’s). This species closely resembles 
S. Lindleyanum in flowers, foliage, and habit ; it differs chiefly 
in having a pair of small, white tubercles on the inner margin 
of the side lobes of the lip. Brazil, 1893. (B. M. 7446; G. C. 
1894, ii., f. 100.) 

8. Schrbderse tplendens (splendid).* A very brilliant variety. 
1887. (D. ii., t. 69.) 

8. Sedenl WeidHohlannm (Weidlich’s). fl. clear rose-colour 
variety 1 *^ (R^t 6 ^! ^ r °^ UCe ^* ^ ^P*^* w inter-flowering 


SENECZO. Including Delairia. To the species 
described on pp. 419-21, Vol. III., the following should be 
added : 

S. alirotanlfolins (Southernwood-leaved). A synonym of 

S. adonidifoliun. 

8. adonldifolius (Adonis-leaved).* fl. -heads brilliant orange, 
showy, disposed in a compound corymb. July. I . petiolate, 

g innatisect, much-cleft; lobes linear, acute, deep green. 

terns erect, terete, simple, 1ft. to lift. high. South Europe, 
1800. A neat, glabrous, hardy perennial. Syns. S. abrotanx- 
folius, S. artemigiasfolius. 

8. alpestrls (Alpine). The correct name of Cineraria alpestris. 
8. ortemlsiaefoliUB (Artemisia-leaved). A synonym of 
S. adonidifoliu*. 

S. anrantlaoa (orange). The correct name of Cineraria 
aurantiaca. 

8. anricnlatlttlmus (prominently auricled). fl. -heads golden- 
yellow, lin. across, pedicellate, in lax, terminal corymbs. 
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Seneolo — continued . 

February. L transversely oblong, 2in. to 2iin. broad, obreni- 
form, or orbicular- reniform ; petioles lin. to 2in. long, slender, 
dilated at base into a convex auricle over lin. long. British 
Central Africa, 1898. A remarkable and attractive, greenhouse, 
climbing fehrub. (B. M. 7731.) 

8. BalblaUums (Balbis’). Piedmont Groundsel. The correct 
name of Cineraria lomjifolia (of Allioni). 

8. braohyelUGtns (short-bristled). The correct name of 
Cineraria longifolia. 

8. ealamlfolln* (Calamus-leaved). A synonym of S. scapoxus 
caulescent. 

8. eandioans (whitish). Jl. -heads insignificant, seven or ei^ht 
in a sub-umbellate corymb. 1. large, entire, leathery ; radical 
ones petiolate, ovate, crenate; upper ones sessile, elliptic- 
oblong. 8tem herbaceous, erect, simple, woolly. Falkland 
Islands, 1898. Hardy. 

8* oarnioliens (Camiolan). 11. -heads yellow, twice the size of 
those of S. incanus ; pedicels elongated : corymb simple. 
1. oblong, narrowed to the petioles, incfaed-aub-pinnatifld ; lobes 
entire. Stems ascending from the base, simple, somewhat 
tufted. Alps. A cobwebby-woolly, hardy perennial. 

8. Cineraria. The correct name of Cineraria maritima. 

S. danssenli (Claussen'sX Jl.-heads orange-yellow, rather large, 
five or six in a corymbiform raceme at the tip of an axillary 
peduncle 3£in. to bin. long. Autumn. 1. deeply sinuate- 
lobed ; lobes acute, covered when young, and especially beneath, 
with an abundance of silvery, cottony wool, as is the whole of 
the plant more or less. Stems bushy, h. 2ft. Brazil, 1855. 
Greenhouse or half-hardy. 

8. (Correvon’s). JL -heads yellow, handsome, 

disposed in a panicle at the summit of a bare stem. 
1. coriaceous, reniform or cordate, borne on long petioles. 
Caucasus, 1897. Hardy, alpine perennial. 

8. amenta (bloOd-red). The correct name of Cineraria cruenta. 

S. flooides (Ficus-like). A. -heads white, disposed in paniculate 
corymbs ; involucre cylindrical, with seven or eight scales. 
July to November. 1. fleshy, nerveless, compressed, acuminate, 
glaucous-pruinose. Stem fleshy-shrubby. South Africa, 1710. 
Greenhouse. Syn. Kleinia Ji coulee. 

8. Galplnl (Galpin’s). Jl.-heads of a brilliant orange-colour, 
disposed in a lax corymb on a leafy stem 1ft. high. 1. fleshy, 
glaucous, oblanceolate. Barren stems short, compact, tufted. 
Transvaal. 1892. A greenhouse species, of the section Kleinia. 
(B. M. 7239.) 

8. GnnnlflU (Gunn is'). A synonym of S. pcndula. 

8. HanbnriantlS (Hanbury’s). Jl. -heads pale yellow, disposed 
in loose cymes. 1. chordiform, about 1ft. long. Stem fleshy, 
branched, 5in. long. South Africa (?), 1898. Stove. Said to 
be a new species, allied to S. chordyfolius. 

8. Herltierl (L’H^ritier’aX A. -heads bright purple and white, 
radiate ; involucre.) scales fifteen to twenty ; peduncles one- 
headed, scarcely longer than the petioles. Spriim. 1. petiolate, 
somewhat cordate-orbicular, five- to seven-lobed, jin. in 
diameter, white-woolly beneath. Teneriffe, Ac., 1843. Green- 
house shrub. (G. A F. 1891, iv.. p. 510, f. 79.) 8YNS. Cineraria 
aurita (Gnu xxxviii., p. 252, t 770), C. lanata (B. M. 53). 

8. Hnaltata (Chilian native name). Jl.-heads lin. across, 
shortly pedicellate, in crowded clusters at the ends of the 
naked branches of a panicle 1ft. to 2ft. high; ray florets 
twelve to sixteen, pale straw-coloured; disk golden-yellow. 
June. 1. chiefly radical, 1ft. to lift, long, oblong-ovate, bluish- 
green or purplish beneath. A. 5ft. Chili and Argentina, 1890. 
Hardy perennial. (B. M. 7422.) 

8. Japonloni (Japanese). The correct name of Ligularia 
japonica. 

8. klelnloldea (Kleinia- like). This species resembles S. Anteu- 
vhorbium, but has smaller flower-heads and flat obovate 
leaves; florets thirteen to twenty-two. all tubular, half as 
long again as the involucre. Abyssinia, 1894. A glabrous, 
greenhouse shrub. 

8. latlfollus (broad-leaved), of Masters. A synonym of 
S. laxifolius. 

8. laxifolius (lax-leaved). Jl.-heads yellow, about lin. across, 
in very loose, terminal, somewhat corymb-like panicles ; ray 
florets twelve to fifteen, elliptic-oblong. June. I. l£in. to 
2iin. long, usually elliptic- or linear-oblong, entire : petioles 
iin. to jin. long. New Zealand, 1894. A small, much-branched, 
greenhouse shrub. (B. M. 7378; Gn. 1895, ii. , 1006.) Syn. 
S. latijolius, of Masters (G. C. 1894, ii., f. 43). 

8. Ledebourll (Ledebour’s). The correct name of Ligularia 
macrophyUa. • 

8. Isnoostaoliyi (white-spiked). A greenhouse or half-hardy, 
tufted under-shrub, with white- tomentose leaves, much in the 
way of 8. Cineraria (Cineraria maritima). but elegantly 
pinnatisect Uruguay, 1893. (B. H. 1893, f. 37.) 


Senedo — continued. 

8* UlttiHiina (lilac). Although closely related and from the 
same country, this is considered specifically distinct from 
S. glastifolius. 

8. longlpes (long-stalked). Jl.-heads scarlet, hemispherical, 
2in. m diameter : pedicels three, green, scaly ; peduncle 
terminal, lOin. high. June. 1. crowded, spreading and 
recurved, thickly fleshy, 2in. to 24in. long, ovate to spatnulate- 
oblong, obtuse, entire. Stem 61 n. to Bin. long, decumbent, 
copiously leafy. Eastern tropical Africa, 1899. A glabrous, 
stove herb. Syn. Kleinia Grantii (B. M. 7691). 

8. macrophyllna (large-leaved).* Jl. -heads yellow, numerous, 
disposed in loose, terminal corymbs ; ray florets five. August. 
{., lower ones ample, oblong-obovate, obtuse, on long, winged 
petioles ; upper ones sessile, amplexicauL Stems robust, oft. 
in height. Orient, 1896. Hardy perennial, something in the 
way of 8. Daria. (R. H. 1896, f. 31.) 

8. mnltiflonui (many-flowered). Jl.-heads lilac-purple, numerous, 
in a compound, paniculate corymb; involucral scales twelve 
to fifteen. Summer. 1. 3in. in diameter, cordate-reniform, 
slightly angled, scarcely toothed, nearly glabrous above, 
tomentose beneath; petioles 3in. long, dilated at base. Stems 
erect, glabrous, h. 3ft. Canary Isles, 1853. Half-hardy 
perennial. Syns. Cineraria muUiJlora , Doranicum Bourgcei 
(B. M. 4994X 

8. Palmeri (Palmer’s). Jl.-heads few, with yellow rays, about 
lin. in diameter, disposed in a pedunculate corymb. 1. oblong- 
lanceolate, slightly toothed, narrowed into rather long petioles. 
h. 1ft. to 2ft. Guadeloupe Island, Lower California, 1890. 
Greenhouse perennial or hardy annual, densely clothed with 
white felt. 

8. pendnlus (pendulous). jl.-heads bright vermilion mixed with 
orange-colour, depressed, about liin. across, peduncles 3in. or 
more in length. October. 1. jin. long, produced only at the 
growing tips of the young joints. Stem consisting of a few 
curved or crooked, cylindrical joints each 4in. to 15in. long, 
obtuse, fleshy. Somaliland, Ac. A singular, greenhouse 
species. Syns. S. Gunnisii , Kleinia pendula (B. M. 7659). 

8. Petasites (Petasites). * Jl. -heads yellow, small and 
very numerous, disposed in a very large, thyreoid, 
terminal panicle. Summer and autumn. 1. petiolate, 
ample, ratner thick, rounded -cordate at base, witn five to 
seven angular lobes, dark green above, pale beneath. Stem 
robust, fleshy, slightly branched, shrubby at base. h. 3ft. 
to 4jft. Mexico. Greenhouse. Syns. S. platanifolius (of 
gardens), Cineraria Petasites. (B. M. 1536.) 

8. platanifollus (Plane-leaved). A garden name for 

S. Petasites. 

8. popnlifolius (Poplar-leaved X Jl.-heads having lilac-white 
rays and a yellow disk, disposed in a branched, nearly 
regular corymb. Spring and summer. I . petiolate, ovate- 
cordate, toothed, angular, glabrous and green above, white- 
tomentose beneath. Stems numerous, bushy, somewhat woody 
at base. h. 2ft. Canary Islands. Greenhouse. 

8. repent (creeping). Jl.-heads few, corymbose. June. 1. fleshy, 

C icous, oblong, acuminate. Stems fleshy, woody below. 

ts creeping. South Africa, 1710. A glabrous, greenhouse 
species, smaller and more glaucous than S. Jicoides, which it 
closely resembles. Syn. Kleinia repens. 

8. saglttatus (arrow-shaped). The correct name of Cacalia 
hastata. 

8. Mgitttfolilis (arrow-leaved).* JL -heads ljin. in diameter, 
with a cream-white ray and a yellow disk ; panicle many- 
flowered, at the tip of a simple fioral stem 7ft. to 10ft. high, 
clothed with small amplexicaul leaves. {., radical ones 
disposed in a rosette, 3ft. long, 1ft. to lift- broad, sagittate, 
acute, with two leafy, crest-like processes along the midrib. 
Uruguay, 1892. A highly decorative and remarkable, green- 
house species. (B. M. 7322 ; G. C. 1893, i., f. 50; R. H. 1892, 
p. 53, f. 16, 17.) 

8. SO>n dens (climbing). A garden synonym of S. mikanioides. ' 

8. Smlthil (Smith’s).* Jl.-heads white, many in a leafy, terminal 
panicle ; ray florets twenty to thirty, very variable, jin. to jin. 
long. June. 1., lower ones 8in. to lOin. long, ovate or oblong, 
cuneate to bilobed at base, on very stout petioles; upper ones 
sessile, oblong. Stem as thick as the thumb, h. 3ft. to 4ft. 
South Chill and Fuegia, 1895. A noble, hardy perennial. 
(B. M. 7531.) Syn. Cineraria gigantea (S. E. B. ii., part ii., 
t. 65). 

8. spathulrafolius (spathulate-leaved). jl.-heads orange-yellow, 
about as large as a shilling, many in a simple corymb; 
involucre woolly. (., radical ones ovate, broadly petiolate ; 
cauline ones sessile, lanceolate ; all slightly toothed. Stem 
herbaceous, erect, h. 6in. to 12in. Alps, Ac. A rather pretty, 
woolly-floccose, hardy species. 

8. venustns (charming). A synonym of S. grandijlorus. 

SENSITIVE FERN. See Onoclea sensibilis. 

8EPT0RIA CHRYSANTHEMI. See Chrysan- 
themum Leaf Spot. 
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SEQUOIA. Wellingtonias, in common with some other 
coniferona subjects, are attacked by a fungoid disease, a 
Botrytis-iorm of Sclerotinia Fuckeliana. The greyish mould 
is very familiar, as it is found upon a variety of subjects. 
Young trees are the victims, the fungus attacking the 
main shoots. All diseased trees should be taken up 
and burned, and the remainder thoroughly sprayed with 
weak Bordeaux Mixture. 

To the speoies and varieties described on p. 422, Vol. III., 
the following should be added: 

8 . glgantea pyramldata oompaota (pyramidal, compact). 

A garden form, of compact, pyramidal growth. 1891. 

8 . scmpervlrens variegat* (variegated). A form differing 
from fcne type in having highly glaucous and slightly variegated 
foliage. 1890. 

822 BAFHYTA 8. multiflora is the correct name 
of 8. diffusa . 

8SBZ0XJL Included under Hypocharla (which 
see). 

SSRRASTYLXS (from serra, a saw, and stuUs, a 
style ; in allusion to the toothed wings of the column). 
Obd. Or chid em. A monotypio genus. The species is a 
stove Orchid allied to .Brassia and with the habit of 
Trichopilia. It will probably thrive under the treatment 
recommended for Onoldium. 

8 . modesta (modest), fl. lin. in diameter, numerous, in a 
drooping raceme 5in. long : sepals and petals reddish, edged 
with yellow ; lip white, with a few purple streaks ; column 
having two large, wing-like auricles, the side lobes of the lip 
similarly formed. 1. solitary, broadly lanceolate. Pseudo- 
bulbs linear-oblong. Colombia, 189o. (G. C. 1894, xvi., 

p. 726, f. 91.) 

SERRATULA. Other species formerly included 
hereunder are now referred to Jurinea, Fluchea, and 
Sancurnrea. 

BERRA TUBE. Ono of tho teeth of a serrated 

margin. 

8ESEANXA. To tho species described on p. 425, 
Vol. 111., the following Bhould bo added : 

8 . eacaaperata (roughening), fl. golden -yellow, with red spots 
on the back of the standard, large, papilionaceous, disposed 
in short racemes. 1. 6in. to lOin. long. Branches slender. 
h. 8ft. to 10ft. Tropical America, before 1894. (B. M. 7384.) 

8 . platyoarpa is the correct name of S. vesica ria. 

S. Trlpetll (Tripet’s), fl. in drooping racemes ; standard 
scarlet, much paler on the inner face, with a yellow spot on 
the claw; wings and keel palish red. June to October. 
1. dull green above, glaucescent beneath, h. 6ft. Brazil and 
Argentina. Greenhouse. Syn. Daubentonia Tripetii. 

8E8ZA TIFULXF0RMX8. -Sec Currant Clear- 
wing Moth or Currant Borer. 

SETACEOUS. Bristle-liko. 

SET ARIA XTALXCA. Tho correct name of 

Fanicum ltalicum (which see). 

SETS. In some parts of the country tho tubers of 
Potatoes, Dahlias, ana similar things are termed “Sets.” 
These may bo whole or parts of Potatoes. In some 
parts cut Sets are preferred, and in others whole Sets. 

SETTING. The fertilisation of the female blossom 
with the pollen from the male blossom is known as 
Setting. When certain varieties of Melons, Tomatoes, 
and Grapes are naturally more or less shy in producing 
fruit, although producing plenty of female flowers, they 
are known as shy Setters. 

SEWERZOWIA should be included under Astragalus , 
and the correct name of 8. turkestanica is A. Schmalhauseni. 

SHARKING. The cause of Shanking — i.e., the 
drying up of tho stems of tho berry of tho Grape, the 
stems of young plants of tho Brassica family and many 
# other plants — is somewhat difficult to determine, as so 
many thingB contribute to the condition. With Grapes, 
the following are amongst the principal contributory 
causes: careless or bad ventilation of the Vineries, such 
as sudden draughts of cold air after the house had become 
very heated ; too much or too little water at the roots ; 
extremes in the atmospheric moisture of the house ; bad 
drainage ; exhaustion of tho soil or of some element 
therein, particularly lime ; over-rich soil, or the application 
of too much natural or chemical manures, and the 
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passing of the roots out of the prepared border into 
some unsuitable material or soil. 

Shanking will appear in the berries at various stages, 
sometimes when they are quite small and no larger than 
Peas, often at the stoning period, and also when the 
fruit is commencing to colour. When the latter occurs 
it is usually produced by over-cropping the Vines. When 
the stems of young Cauliflower, Lettuoe, Ac.. Shank in 
frames early in the season, it is largely due to over- 
crowding or insufficient ventilation. In the open ground, 
frost, a lack of lime or potash, and overcrowding will 
cause the stems to Shank. Or the collapse of stems may 
be due to a fungus. See Damping Off 



Fio. 675. Shirley Poppies. 


SHARP CEDAR. S-e Acacia oxycedrna and 
Junipern* oxycedrus. 

SHE OAK. See Casnarina stricta. 

SHEEP LAUREL. See Kalmia angustifolia. 

8HEK-XN. See Primnllna Tabaoum. 

SHELLS. These are all useful as a manure when 
pounded up, the roots showing their appreciation by 
clinging round the broken pieces, no doubt for the lime 
and other useful constituents contained therein. Oyster - 
shells are excellent for many plants, such as Chrysan- 
themums, for drainage, and supply a certain amount of 
plant-food at the same time. 

BHBFHBRDIA. 8. argentea is in gardens often 
confused with Biscayans argentea, which is a distinct, 
although related, plant. 

SHEPHERD’S BEARD. See Urospermum. 

SHEPHERD’S CLOCK. See Tragopogon pra- 
tennis. 

SHERBOURNXA (named in honour of Mrs. Sherboum, 
who first flowered the plant in England). Ord. Rubiacese. 
A monotypic genus. The species is an unarmed, scandent, 
puberulous or glabrcscent, stove, evergreen shrub or tree, 
formerly included undor Gardenia (which see for 
culture). 
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Sherbournia— continued. 

8. folioaa (leafy)* A lin. to 2}in. lone, fleshy-coriaceous, rigid, 
axillary, solitary or twin; calyx limb |in. to lin. long; 
corolla white outside and purple inside, or orange variegated 
with purple. June and July. 1. opposite, elliptic to ovate- 
oblong, acuminate at apex, cune&te, rounded, or cordate at 
base, 2in. to 9in. long, fin. to 4£in. broad : stipules caducous, 
iin. to §in. long. Western tropical Africa, 1842. Syns. 
Amaralia bignonicejtora, Gardenia calycina, Q. Sherboumics 
(a M. 4044X 

SHIELD FERN. See Aapidium. 

SHIFTING. The act of potting is frequently termed 
Shifting by gardeners. The term is also applied to 
moving trees, shrubs, and plants from one part of the 
garden to another. 

SUlll OLE PLANT. See Xonstera acuminata. 

SHXRLBY P0PPZS8. A group of these well- 
known and useful plants, fully doalt with under Papaver, 
is shown at Fig. 675. 

SHOOT. A young growing branch or twig, or a 
vigorous stem. 

SHORTZA (named in honour of Dr. Charles W. Short, 
of Kentucky). Ord. Diapensiacex. A small genus (thiee 
species) of highly glabrous, scapigerous herbs, with a 
perennial caudex, natives of the mountains of Carolina 
and Japan, allied to Galax (which see for culture). 
Flowers white or pink, on a terminal scape, solitary, 
ample, nodding ; calyx sauamose-bracteate, five -parted ; 
corolla qampanulate, five-lobed ; staminodes five, scale- 
like. Capsule ereot. Leaves all radical, long-stalked, 
orbicular or oordate^ toothed or serrated, persistent, scaly 
at base. A most interesting account of S. galadfolia , 
which thrives almost anywhere, but prefers peat and sand, 
is given in the “Botanical Magazine” (7082). 

8. galaclfolia (Galax-leaved).* Jt. white, lin. across; corolla 
lobes ovate-oblong, deeply crenate, the tube short, funnel- 
shaped ; scapes red, slender, 3iu. to 9in. long. Spring. 1. obtuse, 
2in. broad, repand-denticulate, shining, assuming a pretty, 
bronzy-crimson tint in autumn. North Carolina, 1881. Plant 
tufted. (B. M. 7062; O. C. 1881, i., p. 596, f. 109; G. & F. 
1888, p. 506, f. 80.) 

8. unlflora (one- flowered). Jt. pale pink, with white veins, 
nearly lin. across ; stamens white. 1. cordate, sinuate-toothed, 
retuse at apex. North Japan. 

SHORTZA CALXPORNXCA. This name has been 
applied in gardens to Actlnoleplfl ooronarla (which 
see). It has nothing to do with tine genus Shortxa. 

8HOT-BORBRS. See Apple-Bark Beetle. 

8HRBDS. These are usually small pieces of cloth 
employed to secure wall- trees and their growths in their 
proper positions. Waste cloth may be purchased at 
a cheap rate from tailors and drapers. This is cut 
into small, narrow strips of a length to suit requirements, 
and, after being passed round the shoot or branch, is 
nailed to the wall. If the time and labour can be 
spared, it is an excellent plan to take all wall-trees 
away from the wall and burn all the shreds, as they 
form harbours for insects and their eggs. By burning 
the Shreds thousands of pests would be destroyed. 

SHY BUG (Anthocoris nemorum). An interesting 
insect belonging to the Hemiptera — Heieroptera, though 
rather to the farm than to the garden. It is sometimes found 
in large numbers in Hop-grounds. The point about it is 
that entomologists are not decided as to whether or not 
to condemn or to praise it. Undoubtedly it is, to a certain 
extent, injurious by reason of the fact that it sucks the 
bine ; on the other hand, it destroys vast quantities of 
Aphides, and thus may bo regarded as a blessing; in disguise. 
Tne insects are only about 4mm. in length, with dark red 
head, thorax, and snield, and pale yellow wing-cases mar- 
gined with red. There are two, and sometimes three 
broods, the first being abroad in the spring. The larv® 
are wingless and lighter in colour than the perfect insects. 
The popular name has been bestowed on account of the 
habit the insects have of ensconcing themselves directly 
they are approached by man. 

8XBTHORFXA. S. europsea variegata has the leaves 
slightly larger than in the typical native 8. europma, 
and of a bright golden-green colour. 


8XCANA (said to be the Peruvian name of one of 
the species). Ord. Cucurbitace#. A small genus (about 
three species) of tall, greenhouse, climbing kerbs, allied 
to Oucurbita. Flowers yellow, rather large, solitary. 
Fruit large, fleshy, many -seeded. Leaves palmately three - 
to nine-lobed. For culture, see Gourds. 

8. atropurpurea (dark puiple). A* lobed, reddish-violet 
beneath, large. Jr. purplish- violet, shorter than in S. odor if era, 
strongly perfumed. Paraguay, 1892. (R. H. 1894, p. 108.) 

8. odorlfora (scented). Jl. monoecious, axillary ; ovary 2in. to 
2±in. long. jr. yellow, finally orange, cylindrical, glabrous, 
something like a large Cucumber, with a peculiar odour ; flesh 
pale yellow, edible. 1. sub-orbicular, 5in. to lOin. in diameter, 
deeply coraate at base, five- to seven-lobed. h. 3Ctft. to 45ft. 
Brazil, 1889. (EL H. 1890, p. 516, f. 163.) 

8. spluerioa (spherical). Jt., males golden-yellow, pubescent 
outside, campanulate, 4in. across. September. Jr. globose, 
about the size of a small Orange. 1. 3m. to 4in. in diameter, 
reniform in outline, deeply three- to five-lobed, deeply cordate 
at base. Jamaica, 1884. Plant nearly glabrous. (Is. M. 7109.) 

SIB A. The following changes of nomenclature may be 

noted : 

8. alossoide* (Alcsea-like). A synonym of Callirhoe alcceoiden. 
8. inssquall* and 8. ie—i illflora are classed by the Kcw 

authorities under Abutilon. 

8. integerrlma (entire). A synonym of Abutilon integerrimuin. 
8. Napssa is accorded generic rank as Napcea dioica. 

8. parlptera (winged round). A synonym of Anoda puniera. 

SIBALCSA. To the species described on p. 431, 
Vol. III., the following variety should bo added : 

8. malvssflora Listeri (Lister’s^* Jt., corolla pink, fringed, 
l£in. in diameter, spreading. 1897. A pretty variety. There 
are also nice forms known as atropurpurea (bright purple) and 
James Dickson (dark rose). 

8* oregano (Oregon). A synonym of S. malvtrjtora. 

8IPBRANTHU8. Included nnder Haplopappns 

(which see). 

SXDEROXYLON 8FZN0SUX (of Limiams). A 
synonym of Argania Sideroxylon (which see). 

8XEB8RA. The correct liamo of this genus is 

Platysace. 

SIEBERA (of Presl). A synonym of Anredera 
(which see). 

SIBGESEECRIA. 8. cordifolia t S. droaeroides , 
S. iberica , and S. triangularis aro merely forms of 
S. orientalis. 

SIEVE KXNGIA (a commemorative name). Ord. 
Orchidese. A small genus (four species) of stove Orchids, 
allied to Lacsena , natives of Sonth America. Only one 
species is known in gardens. For enltnre, see Aoineta. 

8. Roiohenbaohlana (Reiclienbach’s). Jt. about six in a 
pendulous corymb, each about 2in. across ; sepals pale straw- 
coloured, concave; petals narrower, and, as well as the lip, 
fringed with deep yellow hairs, the lip blotched with red ; 
peduncle 2in. long. 1. solitary, elliptic-lanceolate, plicate, 
prominently ribbed; petioles red-speckled. Pseudo-bulbs lin. 
long, clustered, blotched with red. Ecuador, 1890. (B. M. 
7576.) 

SILENE. According to Mr. F. N. Williams (“ Journal 
of the Linnean Society,” vol. xxxiij, this genns embraces 
390 species. He removes 8. Elizabeth# , 8. lacera , 
8. I aciniata, 8. noctijlora, 8. omata , 8. permsylvanica , 
8. regia {M. illi noense). and 8. virginica to Melandryum , 
which is again restored to genorio rank. To the species 
described on pp. 432-3, Vol. III., the following should be 
added : 

8. aosnlla exseapa (stalkless). A variety having paler flowers 
than the type, ancidensc, bright green cushions. 

&• a. gr andlfl ora (large-flowered).* A large-flowered, crimson 
variety on stalks 2in. or more long. 

&• segyptlftOA (Egyptian). The correct name of S. Atvcion. 

8. alpeatrla. The correct name is S. rupestria. 

8* anglioa. S. gallica is the typical form. 

8. bipartita (twice-parted). A synonym of S. vespertina. 

8* Fortnnai (Fortune’s). Jt. pink or white, solitary or in a 
shortly-branched raceme ; calyx Uin. long, tubular ; petals 
bipartite, the lobes incised. 1. linear-lanceolate, acute, 
attenuated to the petioles. Stems numerous, erect, shrubby 
below. China, 1898. (B. M. 7649.) 
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S. gallloa is the typical form of S. anglica. 

8. Jnnoea (Bash-like). The correct name of S. picta. 

8. maritime* Witches' Thimble. In addition to the double 
variety, there is a form with pink flowers. 

8. pendula alba (white). A variety with white flowers. 

8. p. compact a. Of this there are single and double forms 
with white, pale and dark rose, and red flowers, and one with 
yellow leaves. 

8. p. mberrlma Bonne ttll (Bonnett’s very red). /I. of a 
bright carmine-rose. Stems, branches, and leaves strongly 
tinted with purple. Plant wholly glabrous. 

8. picta. The correct name is S. juncea. 

8. Pnmlllo (dwarf).* fi. pink, l$in. across, solitary, on slender 

r dicels ; calyx oblong-campanulate ; petals undivided. J une. 

linear, obtuse, ciliated. Stems tufted, simple. Tyrol, Ac., 
1823. A beautiful, very dwarf rock plant, of which there is 
also a white-flowered form. 

8. rnpoitrls (rock-loving). The correct name of S. alpestris. 

8. Saponarla. A synonym of Saponaria officinalis. 

8. Zawadskyl (Zawadzky’s). fi. white, in dichotomous racemes ; 
limb of the petals orbicular, with two appendages. May and 
June. radical ones rosulate. lanceolate, acute; cauline 
ones very narrow. Stems erect, h. 6in. to 8in. Galicia. 

SILFHIUM. To the species described on p. 435, 
Vol. III., the following should be added : 

8. albifloram (white-flowered). -heads sessile in the axils or 
stoutly pedunculate, 3£in. across; involucre sub-globose; ray 
florets pale straw-coloured or creamy-white, narrowly oblong, 
bifid September. 1. ovate, pinnatifld or bipinnatind, coria- 
ceous, the uppermost ones linear ; lobes linear, 2in. to 5in. 
long. Stem simple, 2ft. to 4ft. high. Texas. Plant clothed 
with short prickles. (B. M. 6918.) 

8. lntegrlfoUnm (entire-leaved). Jl. -heads somewhat corym- 
bose, nearly all shortly pedunculate. Summer and autumn. 
July and August. 1. entire or denticulate, ovate-lanceolate ; 
upper ones closely sessile, partly amplexicaul, acute at apex, 
3in. to 5in. long, glabrous to cinereous-pubescent. Stem smooth 
or scabrous, sometimes rough-hispidulous. 

8. terebinthlnaoeum plnnatlfldum (pinnatifld). 1. deeply 
cut or pinnatifld. 

SILVA. See Sylva. 

SILVER-FIB. LEAF DISEASE ( Acanthostigma 
parasiticum). A very distinct fungoid disease, characterised 
by the perithecia being spherical, and covered with 
radiating hairs, as suggested bv Hartig’a generic name 
of Trichosphseria. The needles of affected trees wither and 
die, and may be found hanging from the partially-killed 
shoots by means of a white mycelium. Though chiefly 
confined to the Silver Fir, it occasionally attacks other 
Conifers, especially those growing amidst damp sur- 
roundings. Alike in Britain, on the Continent, and in 
America, the disease is prevalent. Though so far no remedy 
has been offered, yet, by removing and burning the affected 
portions, something may be done towards staying the 
progress of the disease. 

SILVER-LEAF OF PEACH. See Feach- 

YungL 

8IMARTTBA [the correct spelling]. To the species 
described on p. 436, Vol. III., the following should be 
added : 

8. Tulsa. Jl. bright carmine, about iin. in diameter; branches 
of the corymb (as well as the petioles) purple-tinted. leaflets 
el^ticjoblong, shortly pointed. Porto Bico, 1889. (B. G. 

SnrVnrOIA. S. Carolina is the correct home of 
8. barbata. An interesting bigenerio hybrid, called 
Gloxinia Tapeionites. was raised in 1892, in a 
Continental garden, between a spotted Gloxinia and 
8. barbata ( Tapeionites Carolinm). 

SINUOUS. Flexuous ; undulating. 

8IFHOCAMFTLU8. The correct name of 
8. coccineus is Centropogon coccineus. 8. fulgens is now 
regarded as specifically distinct from 8. Humboldt ianus. 

8. leuco8tomus is a form of 8. coccineus. 

SIFHON OPHOR A LACTUCJE. See Lettuoe- 
Injurlous Injects, Vol. II. 

SIREX. Of this genus, 8. gigas and 8. juvencus are 
now fairly well-known insects, occurring in many parts of 
England, though frequently reoords are from districts and 
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places that lead one to sunposo that the insects have 
emerged from wood used in buildings, or more frequently 
perhaps as shoring material forpits ; usually, too, it is the 
males only that are seen. Though formidable-looking, 
especially 8. gigas (Fig. 676), owing to its size, the strong 
ovipositor, and boring apparatus, and the general colour 
ana markings approximating to that of Wasps, the insects 



Fig. 676. Horn-tailed Sawfly ( Sirex gigas). 

are unable to inflict any injury upon man. We mention 
this because it is not rare in new houses to find one of these 
insects flying and making a loud humming noise. 

Whether or not they are to be considered pests is an 
open question. Those we have have heard of and seen 
have been in trees already^ decayed, and we do not 
remember to have found the insects in thoroughly healthy 
ones. A full description of these Wood Wasps, as they 
are sometimes called, will be found in Vol. III., p. 439. 

SIRRASTTLIS. See Serrastyli*. 

SISYRIXCKIUM. There are fifty-eight known 
species of this genus. Many plants formerly classed 
hereunder are now referred to Bobartia, Calydorea, 
Eleutherine, Homeria, Libertia, Orthros ant h us , 
Solenomelua, Symphyostemon, Trlmesla, Ac. 

SKIMMIA. To the species, Ac., described on 
pp. 440-1, Vol. III., the following should be added : 

8. Fortune! (Fortune’s). This is the correct name of the plant 
described In VoL III. as S. japonica (Hort.), and B. M. 4719 
(not Thunb.). 

8. Japonica (Japanese), of Thunt>erg. The correct name of 
S. oblata. The fouowing names, which are somewhat confusingly 
employed in trade catalogues, are regarded either as seedling 
I varieties or as sexual forms of this species : S. Foreman*, 
S. fragrans , S. fragrantissima , S. intermedia , 8. oblata ovate 
S. oblata VeitchU , and S. Rogersii. 

SKIN N ERA. Included under Fuoluda (which see). 

SLEEP. A condition of plants, generally found at 
night, characterised by the flowers closing and drooping, 
and by the leaves folding. 

SLEEPING DISEASE OF TOMATO (Fusarium 

lycopersicss). The chief symptom of this disease is the 
entire collapse of the plants — a whole house may succumb 
that but a short time previously gave no outward sign 
that anything was amiss. The disease is not amenable 
to treatment. The whole of the plants should be burned, 
the soil treated >with lime, and the house washed with a 
fungicide. 

SLEVOGTIA. A synonym of Eniooctema (which 

see). 



Fig. 677. Mature Slugworm Larva. 


8LUGW0RMS. Eriocampa limacina larva (Fig. 677) 
are found in very large numbers upon Pear, Apple, Plum, 
Cherry, and other trees. In addition to the remedies 
suggested in Vol. III., freshly -slaked lime freely dusted 
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on the foliage in the early morning should be tried. Where 
the attack is a bad one, and Paris Green can be applied, 
it should be employed, as being chewing insects the 
Slngworms are readily poisoned by the arsenical prepara- 
tions. As a general remedy the quicklime, however, will 
be better. 

SMALL TORTOISESHELL. See Vanessa. 

SM ALLRBBP. See Calamagrostis. 

8MELOW8XIA (named in honour of T. Smelowski, 
a Russian botanist wno worked early in the nineteenth 
century). Obd. Cruciferw. A small genus (four species) 
of somewhat tufted, woolly -tomentose, hardy perennial 
herbs, natives of Siberia. Flowers white or yellow, 
usually small, racemose, without bracts. Leaves pinnately 
or bipinnately cleft. S. calycina (Sts. Hutchinsia 
calycina) has been introduced, but is probably no longer 
grown in our gardens, being of little horticultural value. 

8MERINTHU8. See Sphlngldse. 
SMERIHTHU8 OCBLLATUS. See Sphingidae. 
SMERINTHU8 POPULI. See SpRlngida. 
8MERINTHU8 TILLS. See Sphiugida. 
SMILACINA. 8. bifolia and 8. canadensis are 
synonyms of Maianthemum Convallarla (which see). 

8MILAX. To the species described on pp. 444-5, 
Vol. III., the following should be added : 

S. argyraa (silvery). L very shortly petiolate. lanceolate, 
acuminate, 5in. to 6in. long, bright green, vanegated with 
white spots. Stems very prickly. Bolivia, 1892. Stove 
climber. (I. H. 1892, t. 152 ; R. H. 1893, p. 201.) 

S. manritanlo (Mauritania). A variety of S. aspera. 

SNAIL FLOWER, CLIMBING. See Fhaseolus 
Caracalla. 

SNAXB’S-HJBAD. See also Hormodactylna. 
SNEEZEWORT. See Achillea Ftarmica. 
SNOWEERRT, CREEPING. See Chiogenee. 

SNOWDROP MILDEW (. Sclerotinia galanthina). 

See Galanthua. 

SNOWDROP WINDFLOWER. See Anemone 
■ylveetrle. 

SOAP-PLANT. See Chlorogalnm. 

SOAP-TREE. See Gymnocladus ohlnensis. 

SOBOLEWSXTA (a commemorative name, which 
has been misprinted Tobolewskia in some works). Obd. 
Crucifers 9. A small genus (two species) of hardy, erect, 
panioulately -branched, annual herbs, natives of Asia 
Minor. Flowers white, on slender pedicels ; sepals 
spreading. Siliqnas ascending, clavate, compressed or 
somewhat terete, one-celled, one- or rarely two-seeded. 
Leaves rounded, deeply crenate. For cnltnre, see Peren- 
nials and Annuals. 

S. clavata (club-shaped), fi. very numerous, corymbose. May. 
fr., siliquas rostrate-clavate at apex. 1., lower ones long- 
petiolate, renifonn-cordate ; upper ones almost sessile. 
Armenia, 1892. 

8. lithophlla (stone-loving! fi. as in S. clavata. 1., lower ones 
long-petiolate, cordate-reniform, deeply and obtusely incised ; 
upper ones sessile, oblong, toothed. Tauria, Ac. A highly 
glabrous annual. 

SOBRALIA. To the species described on pp. 448-9, 
Vol. III., the following should be added: 

8. Boyerlana (Beyer’s). A Sin. across; sepals and petals 
white, tinged with lilac ; lip rosy-lilac, large, wavy, with a 
yellow throat. 1. broad, h. lift. Habitat not recorded, 1892. 
8. BrandtfJS (Mme. Brandt’s), fi. borne from a cone-like 
head ; sepals and petals rosy-purple, linear-oblong ; lip con- 
volute, with a yellow disk and wavy margins. 1., sheaths 
marked with black spots. South America, 1896. Habit of 
S. macrantha. 

S. ohlorantha. The correct name is S. macrophylla. 

8. Linden! (linden’s).* fi. lOin. in diameter; sepals and 
petals white, tinted with rose ; lip crimson-purple in front, 
white in the folded portion, with a few chocolate lines in 
the throat. Stems shorter than in S '. macrantha. Ecuador, 
1895. 

8. IaOWli (Low’s), fi. deep purple, freely produced, but lasting 
only a short time ; sepals and petals about 2in. long ; lip 
rather shorter. L narrow-lanceolate, with a tapering point. 


Sobrallft — continued. 

Stems 1ft. to lift. high. Colombia, 1890, A distinct species, 
allied to S. sessilis. 

S. Lnoaotana (C. T. Lucas’s).* fi. large, similar in sluvpe and 
size to those of S. xantholeuca ; sepals and petals white, 
faintly tinged with rose ; lip rosy-purple, with a yellow blotch 
at the base. Tropical America, 1892. Probably a variety of 
S. macrantha. 

8, luteola (yellowish), fi. light yellow, 3in. across, with darker 
veins on the lip and a few traces of brown between the 
keels. 1. oblong-lanceolate, plicate, 6in. long. Stems 3ft. high. 
Tropical America, 1898. Allied to S. suaveotens. 

S. mac rantha alba nana (dwarf white! fi. pure white. 
Stems only 1ft. high. 1897. 

S. m. delioata (delicate), fi. almost wholly white ; sepals and 
petals slightly tinged with lavender; lip edged with soft 
lilac. 1891. 

S. m. Hodgktnsonl (Hodgkinson’s).* fi. large; sepals and 
petals rosy-lilac; lip brilliant rosy-purple and orange. 1894. 
A beautiful variety. 

g. m. Klenantlana (Kienast’a).* fi. pure white, with the 
exception of a small blotch of yellow at the base of the lip. 
1888. 

S* m. rosea (rosy), fi., sepals light rose ; petals and lip deep 
rose. 1890. 

8. mac roph y lla (large-leaved). The correct name of S. chlo- 
rant ha. 

8. Sandora (Mrs. Sander’s). This species is allied to S. leuco- 
xantha, but the flowers are larger, sulphur-white in colour, 
and lack the orange markings in the throat. Central 
America, 1890. 

8. aoaatlla (of B. M. 4570). A synonym of S. decora. The true 
S. sessilis, which is described in Vol. III., is figured in 
B. M. 7376. 

8. Warooowlosli (Warscewicz’s). fi. very bright purple, larger 
than in S. LUiastrum\ petals cuneate, acute; lip flabellale. 
emarginate at apex. L broadly oblong, firm. Stems firm and 
compact. Costa Rica (at 6000ft.), 1890. 

8. Wilson! (Wilson’s! fi. white, faintly suffused with rose, 
blotched with yellow on the lip; sepals acuminate, 4*in. 
long; lip emarginate, crispo-undulated. 3}in. long. 1. lanceo- 
late, very acuminate, 7in. long. Central America, 1890. 

8. xantholeuca albescens (white), fi. pale primrose, with the 
throat golden-yellow. 1889. 

Hybrids. 


Name. Parentage and Raiser. 

Amesiana xantholeuca and Wilsoni (Sander! 

Veitchiana macrantha and xantholeuca (Veitch! 


SOGALGINA. Included under Trldax (which see). 

SOILING-UF. The earthing-up of Celery to blanch 
it, and the drawing-up of soil to tne stems of Potatoes, 
Cabbage, Cauliflower, Ac., is also known as Soiling-np. 


SOLANDRA. S. Irnvis is now regarded as a form 
of 8 . longifiora. 


SOLANUM. To the species and varieties described 

on pp. 452-6, Vol. III., the following should be added : 

8. albldnm Poortmannl (Poortmann’s whitish).* fi. white, 
small, produced in numerous cymes, towards the end of the 
season, on the young, white-tomentose shoots. 1. large, 
pinnatifid, 2ft. long, bright green above, white-tomentose 
beneath. Andes, 1886. A noble, half-hardy perennial. (R. H. 
1886, p, 232, f. 67.) 

8. anthropophagornm. The correct name is S. Uporo. 

8. anrienlatum (auricled). fi. violet, with a central white 
stripe, |in. in diameter, fr. reddish, globular, as large as a 
Sloe. 1. ample, soft, ovate-oblong, long-acute, green and 
glabrous above, greyish and tomentose beneath, often accom- 
panied by two rounded, stipule-like organs. Madagascar, Ac. 
Half-hardy annual. 

8. hoerhaviJBfolium (Boerhavia-leaved! A synonym of 8. jas- 
minoides. 


8. oeraunm (drooping! fi. white, with golden anthers, sub- 
sessile, lin. across ; cymes drooping, almost opposite the leaves. 
1. sometimes 2ft. long, broadly oblona or ovate, acuminate, 
rounded or narrowed at base, unaulate-margined, bright 
shining green above, white and hairy beneath. Stem or trunk 
6ft. to 8ft. high, naked below, hairy above. South Brazil. A 
small, stove tree. (B. M. 7491.) 

8. ebrycotriohum (golden-haired! fi. purple, campanulate, 
Uin. across. 1. ovate, acute, with seven or more lobes, spiny, 
4in. to 5in. long. Nyassa-land, 1894. Stove. 


8. cillatum maorooarpnm (large-fruited! A variety having 
fruit Uin. in diameter. 1888. (R. H. 1888, p. 78, f. 16.) 

8. dtmlUfolium (Citrullus-leaved). A synonym of S. hetrro 
doxum . 
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ffnlanmw — continued. 

8. oornntnm (horned). Jl. yellow, lin. to Uin. across, plicate, 
resembling a five-rayed star, one segment produced; cymes 
simple, few-flowered. L pinnatipartite, Sin. to 7in. long, 
3in. to 4in. broad ; partitions pinnatifld, prickly ; prickles 
straight, subulate, yellow. Stem Herbaceous, prickly, 4ft. high, 
branched. Mexico, Ac. Greenhouse. (G. C. 1897, ii., p. 311, 
f. 94.) 

8. coronatum (crowned), Jr. variegated, as large as a Plum. 

/. dark green, pinnatifld. A. 3ft. Habitat not recorded, 1892. 
A greenhouse or half-hardy, much -branched, leafy species, 
armed with violet and grey prickles. 

8. Pammannlannm (Dammann’s). Jl. dark blue, large, 
disposed in clusters, /r. yellow. 1. large, cordate-ovate, with 
wavy, sinuate borders, tomentose on both sides. Stems 
covered with stellately-brancbed hairs, A. 8ft. to 9ft. Habitat 
not recorded, 1890. A robust, greenhouse species. 

8. demlasnm (weak). A form of S. tuberosum. 

8. Dnohartrel (Duchartre'a). JL purple, hairy on the outside. . 
1. sinuately lobed. Western tropical Africa, 1890. Stove shrub, 
prickly in all its parts. 

8. duploslnn >tn III (doubly sinuate).* Jl. blue, large, /r. white. 

1. large, pinnatifld, of a clear green, suffused with bronze- 
colour, and armed with yellow prickles. Abyssinia, 1892. A 
tine, tall-growing, strong plant. 

8. farini (Farini’s). A strong-growing, blue-flowered, spiny, 
greenhouse species, something in the way of S. duplosinuatum. 
Africa, 1896. 

S. fbrrnglneum (rusty). A synonym of S. torvum. 

8. gnineeme (Guinea), JL violet, small, sub-umbellate. 
Jr. dark blackish-blue, shining, numerous. 1. ovate, glabrous, 
entire, paler beneath, cuspidate, the larger ones 6m. long, 
including the petioles, h. 2ft. to 4ft. West Africa, 1889. A 
half-hardy annual, of rapid growth, referred, in the “Index 
Kewensis,” to 8. nigrum. 

8. haVMISIlie (Havana). The correct name of S. Hookerianum. 

S. heterodoxum (heterodox). Jl. violet, l^in. across, with 
orange anthers ; corolla lobes acute ; cymes few-flowerea, near 
the tips of the branches. July. 1. deeply pinnatifld ; lobes 
five to seven, obtuse, pinnatifld-toothea. Stem branched, 
spiny, A. lift, to 2ft. Texas, 1820. Hardy, pubescent annual. 
Syn. S. citridlijolium. 

S. Hookorfanmn. The correct name is S. havaneme. 

S. hybridQllI Hendersonii (Henderson's). JL white, abun- 
dantly produced. Jr. orange-red, ovoid. Habitat not recorded, 
1878. This much resembles S. Pseudocapsicum. 

8. Jasmlnoideo floribnndnm (abundant-flowered).* A more 
floriferous plant than the type, and having smaller and less 
pinnatifld leaves. 1886. It is a fine climber. 

S. laslophyllum (woolly-leaved). Jl. purple, few*, in short, 
dense racemes ; corolla lin. to l£in. across, shortly and broadly 
lobed. Jr. ovoid-globulan enclosed within the calyx. 1. very 
shortly petiolate, ovate*oblong to nearly orbicular, very thick 
and soft, lin. to 2in. long. A. 2ft to 3ft. West Australia, 1897. 
A stout, rigid, prickly, greenhouse shrub or under-shrub, 
densely and softly stellate- tomentose. 

S. Melonwena. The form or igemm has white fruits the size 
of a heirs egg ; and in sjieciosa atropurpurea they are of a 
lieautiful reddish-scarlet. 

8. Montelroi (Monteiro’s). Jl. purple, campanulate, lfin. in 
diameter. Jr. purple, large, edible. 1. oblong, thin, 8in. long. 
Angola, 1894. Stove shrub. 

8. Mon-elepha&tnm (elephant’s-death). Jl. bright blue. 
Jr. canary-yellow, large, depressed-globose. 1. dark green, 
lyrate, borne on violet-coloured petioles, h. 3ft. Tropical 
Africa, 1894. Greenhouse bush. 

S. mntleum (curtailed).* Jl. violet-blue; peduncles axillary, 
fascicled. Jr. reddish, about as large as Hazel-nuts. 

1. alternate, petiolate, lanceolate, acuminate, softly pubescent. 
h. 4£ft. Paraguay, 1894. This greenhouse bush had been 
previously grown in this country but had been lost for some 
twenty years previous to the date given above. (R. G. 1894, 
t. 1401.) 

8. Ohrondlf (Ohrond’s). A synonym of S. Commersoni. 

8. OTigemm (egg-bearing). A form of S. Mdongena. 

S, pensile (pendulous), Jl. bright violet-blue, with a white, 
star-shaped eye and conspicuous yellow stamens; corolla liin. 
across, the segments with incurved tips; panicles large, 
pendulous, pubescent. May. L 2in. to 4in. long, ovate or 
cordate-ovate, paler beneath. Demerara, 1887. A tall, 
branched, stove- climber. (B. M. 7062.) 

8. Flerreannm (Pierre’s). Jr. rounded, ribbed, Uin. in 
diameter; when young green striped with deep violet, then 
ivory-white changing to golden-yellow, and when quite ripe of 
an intense vermilion-scarlet. 1. ovate, acuminate, obscurely 
lobed, deep green. Western tropical Africa, 1899. 

8. Pseudocapslonm nannm (dwarf), a dwarf, much- 
branched, tufted variety. 

8; raoemlcemm ami 8. rosarlgerxim (of Continental 
gardens). Synonyms of Lycopersicum esculentum. 


Solatium — continued. 

8. toxanum owlgferam (egg-bearing). Jr. bright red when 
ripe, the shape and size of hens’ eggs. Stem erect, bushy. 
1894. A half-shrubby perennial. 

8. Tomatlllo (small Tomato).* Jl. puiple, Potato-like but 
smaller, terminal, corymbose ; calyx five-toothed ; corolla 
puberulons outside ; peduncles branched. L solitary, linear, 
obtuse, entire, glabrous, rather thick, the margins undulate 
crisped. Stem shrubby, with almost herbaceous, highly glabrous 
branches. Chili. A desirable plant, quite hardy, though it may 
be usefully employed as a greenhouse subject, flowering the 
greater part of the winter. It may be readily increased from 
cuttings. 

8. torvum (wild, gloomy)* ft. white, liiu. across, many in lateral, 
dense, often dichotomous racemes. Jr. yellow, lin. to iin. in 
diameter. 1. ovate, 6in. long, sinuate or lobed, softly hairy 
above, stel lately tomentose beneath, without prickles. A. 8ft. 
to 12ft Tropics, Ac. (cosmopolitan). Greenhouse shrub. 
Syn. S. Jerrugtnevim. 

8. tuberosum. There is a variegated for m—variegatum. 1897. 
&• Uporo is the correct name of 8. anthropophagorum. 

8. verruoooum (waited). A form of S. tuberosum. 

SOLDAEELLA. To the information given on 
pp. 456-7, Vol. III., the following should be added : 

8. a-fiWwlM (related). A synonym of S. montana. 

Bm bybrlda (hybrid). A natural hybrid between S. alpina and 
S. pusilla. 

8. miwftnw. alba (white). A variety with white flowers. 

8. pnaillA is the correct name of S. Clusii. 

SOLEN ACKEE. A synonym of Spartina (which 

see). 

SOLID AGO- Including Euthamin. To the species 
described on pp. 457-8, Vol. III., the following should be 
added : 

8* oallfdrnloa (Californian). Jl. heads golden-yellow, lin. long, 
disposed in a dense, twiggy thyrse 4in. to 12in. long ; rays seven 
to twelve. 1. oblong, oblong-lanceolate, or obovate, obtuse or 
apiculate, entire or slightly toothe<l. Stem ipther stout, low or 
tall. Plant pubescent or puberulent. 

8. Gattlngeri (Gattinger’s). Jl. -heads small, in racemiform 
clustersTforming a corymb! form, naked panicle. 1. ciliolated ; 

* lowest cauline and radical ones lanceolate-spathulate, appresnetl- 
scrnilate; upper ones mainly entire, oblong-lanceolate, about 
lin. long; uppermost ones lin. to £in. long. Branches and 
inflorescence glabrous. A barely 2ft. 

8. glabra (glabrous). A synonym of S. serai ina. 

8. grandiflora (large -flowered). A form of S. littoral i s. 

8. llttoralis (shore-loving). yf. -heads rather large, hut 
resembling those of 8. Virgaurea ; raceme oblong, crowded. 
Summer. 1. obovate-lanceolate, almost entire. Stems simple. 
Italy, Ac. Whole plant shortly velvety -pubescent. “ & grantli- 
Jlora, of unknown source, is evidently a tall, cnlt-ivoted form 
of this” (Asa Gray). 

8. mnltlflora (many-flowered). A synonym of S. ulmijolia. 

8. nutans (nodding). A synonym of S. canadensis. 

8. Sbortil (Short’s). Jl.-heads narrow, in racemiform clusters ; 
panicle oblong or pyramidal. 1. bright green, oblong-lanceolate, 
the longer ones 2in. to 3in. long, acute, slightly serrated. 
Stem and flowering branches scabrous, h. 2ft. to 4ft. Allied to 
S. Gattingeri. 

8. nlmifolla (Elm-leaved). Jl.-heads resembling those of 
S. rugosa. 8ummer. 1. bright green, glabrous or pubescent, 
acute or acuminate at both ends, coarsely serrated. Stem 
smooth. Allied to S. rugosa. Syn. S. multijlora. 

S. Vtrgaurea nana (dwarf).* jl.-heads golden-yellow. A. 2ft* 
A compact form, suitable for the mixed border. 

8. V. prostrate (prostrate). A pretty, dwarf variety. 

S0NCHU8. To the species described on p. 458, 
Vol. III., the following should be added. One or two 
plants formerly included hereunder are now referred to 

L&ctuca. 

8. arborens (tree-like). Jl.-heads larger than In S. pinna t us , 
many in terminal corymbs ; florets fifteen to twenty, t. pinnati- 
partite, spirally disposed ; lobes linear, one to two lines broad, 
entire. Stem arboreous, terete, unarmed. Canary 
8. oongestus (crowded). The correct name of S. Jacquini. 

S. leptocephalufl (smooth-headed). Jl.-heads many in terminal, 
corymbose panicles. June and July. L pinnatipartite; lobes 
linear-filiform, entire, scarcely half-a-lme broad. Stems 
shrubby, unarmed. Canary Islands. 

SONERXLA. To the species described on p. 458, 
Vol. III., the following should be added : 

8. Often tails (Eastern). Jl. bright rose or purple with yellow 
anthers, produced in profusion. 1. broadly ovate, acute. 
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Sonera*— continued. 

cordate at base, crimson-maroon, with or without a feathered, 
whitish, central band, or dotted with white on a light or 
dark green ground. Arakan Hills. Birina, 1890. There are 
three forms of this : guttulata (slightly striped), picta (painted), 
and punctata (dotted). 

Hybrids. Some of the be^t-known are Alfred Mame, Duchess 
de Brabant, Francois Marchand, H. Walter, Lady 
Burton, Madame Alescii, Madame Van Lanoenhok, Madame 
Wallers, Mrs. II. Walter, Silver Queen, and souvenir 
de* Madame Van Houtte. 

SOFHORA. To the species and varieties described 
on pp. 459-60, Vol. III., the following should be added : 

S. faponioa hybrlda (hybrid). This differs from the typical 
,r weeping M Sophora in the strong, horizontally-spreading main 
branches, and in the long, thin, pendulous smaller ones. 1893. 
S. platyoarpa (flat-fruited). This is scarcely distinguishable 
from S. japoniea in habit and general aspect, but differs 
markedly in having flatter pods. Japan, 1896. 

SOPHRO-C ATTLE Y A. These are bigenerio hybrids 
derived from the intercrossing of the ‘genera Sophronitis 
and Cattleya. 

Name. Parentage and Raiser. 

Batemaniana 8. grandiflora and C. intermedia 

(Veitch). 

Calypso S. arandiflora and C. Loddigesii 

(Veitch). 

Chamberlainiana \ S. arandiflora and C. Harrisonce 

triumphans / (Chamberlain). 

Cleopatra S. grandiflora and C. guttata Leo- 

poldii (Charlesworth). 

eximia S. grandiflora and C. Boioeringiana 

(Veitch). 

George Uardy S. grandiflora and C. Adandice 

(Hardy). 

Queen Empress S. grandiflora and C. Mossier (Veitch). 



Fig. 678. Sopiiro-L.elia la:ta. 


SOFHRO-LAaLZA. Bigenerio hybrids derived from 
the intercrossing of the species of Sophronitis and Lselia. 

Name. Parentage and Raiser. 

leeta. See Fig. 678 .... 8. grandiflora and L. Dayana ( Veitch). 

Marriottiana S. grandiflora and L. flava (Sir W. 

Marriott). 

SOPHRO-UELIO-CATTIiEYA. Bigenerio hybrids 
derived by intercrossing the species of Sophronitis with 
the bigenerio hybrid Laelio-Cattleya. The cultural require- 
ments are the same as those recommended for the miniatnre- 
growing Cattleyas and Laelias. 

Name. Parentage and Raiser. 

Veitehii S. grandiflora and L.-O. elegant 

(Veitch). 

Vsitchii (var. Eros) .... S. grandiflora and L.-C. elegant 
Tumerii (Charlesworth). 

SOPKRONIA. A synonym of Sophronitis (whioh 

see). 

VoL V. 


Fig. 679. Sophronitis grandiflora. 

SOPHRONITIS. Syn. Sophronia. To the specieB 
and varieties described on p. 460, Vol. III., the following 
should be added : 

8. grandiflora aurantlaca (orange). A variety with dark 

orange-red flowers. 1886. (R. H. 1886, p. 492.) The type is 

shown at Fig. 679. 

Rossiterlana (Rossiter’sX fl. yellow, large and full. 

8. mill tarts is, according to the “Index Kowensis,” a form of 

S. grandiflora. 

8. pterocarpa is now regarded as synonymous with S. cemua. 

SORT. The plural of Sorus (which see). 

SOUR. Land that is wet or badly -drained is Sour, 
and unfitted to grow cultivated plants or trees upon. 
Borders planted with Vines or other fruit trees under 
glass quickly become soar if the drainage is not good ; 
and the same applies to any plants in pots. Soil for 
potting, or for making fruit-borders, should always be got 
from sound land, and not from wet ground ; from the latter 
it -would be Sour and poor ii^ quality and plant-food. 

SOUTH AFRICAN YELLOW-WOOD. See 

Podocarpus elongata. 

SOUTHWELLIA. Included under Sterculia (which 

see). 

SOWING. The Sowing of seeds requires careful 
judgment and knowledge, not only as to the where and 
how, but also as to the proper season. For instance, 
many seeds will germinate at once if sown immediately 
after they are ripe, but if kept for some time, they 
will remain dormant for many months. Many of the 
Primulas are oases in point. Other seeds, such as Melons, 
Marrows, Brassica , Ac., will germinate freely after keeping 
for some years. In Sowing seeds in the open ground, 
the soil ought to be fine and friable, dry, and parting 
freely from the rake or feet. When the soil is damp, 
and adheres to the tools and feet, it is almost impossible 
to sow the seeds properly ; and if a little dry or hot 
weather follows, tne ground hakes and hardens, and 
germination iB almost impossible. 

The quantity of seed to sow of any kind must be 
determined npon by the knowledge of the sower, as, for 
instance, Peas ana Beans Bhoold be sown very thinly, 
while Radishes and all Brassica may he sown much more 
thickly ; but with all outdoor Sowings, care should be 
exeroised that the seeds are not sown too deeply. Fine 
seeds, like those of most Hardy Annuals, ought to be merely 
covered with the finest film of fine soil, otherwise many will 
fail to get through the soil ; larger seeds, such as those of 
the Turnip in vegetables, and Sweet Williams ( Dianthus 

4 R 
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Bowing-^continued. 

barbatus) may be covered with £in. of fine soil. Peas and 
Beans will germinate freely if sown at a depth of 3in. 
or 4in. 

Seeds sown nnder glass are more nnder the command 
of the gardener, and if good, germination is practically 
assured, provided he has propor convenience for Sowing, 
as, for instance, bottom-heat for raising Cncnmbers and 
Melons early in the year. These are best sown singly 
in small pots of good soil, and the pots plunged up to 
their rims in Cocoa-nut fibre or tan, with a genial 
bottom-heat. This applies to most seeds sown very early 
nnder glass. Very small seeds, like those of the Begonia, 
should be sown on the surface of fine soil, and covered 
with a square of glass to prevent evaporation, and shaded 
until germination has taken place. Instead of watering 
these fine seeds with a “rose,” it is best to dip the pot or 
pan nearly to the rim in warm water for a few minutes ; 
the seed is thus undisturbed. 

SOT. See Glycine. 

8FAD08Tn.ES 8XEBERX. A synonym of 
Fultenaa euchila (which see). 

sfa£ndoncea. A synonym of Cadia (which see). 

SPANISH GARLIC. Another name for Rocam- 
bole (which see). 

SPANISH IRIS. Bee Iris Xiphinm. 

SPANISH MOSS. Bee Tillandsia us neoides. 

SPANISH ONION. Many of our best Onions have 
some of the old Spanish Onion blood in them, and those 
imported from Spain and Portugal are much the same as 
those grown in Britain ; but they are sown very early, 
and transplanted when large enough to handle to rich 
soil, and liberally manured and watered afterwards, the 
fine, bright summers ripening-up the bulbs splendidly. 

SPANISH VIPER’S GRASS. 8ee Scorzonera. 

8FARAXIS. J. G. Baker reduces the number of 
species to three, viz., 8. bulbifera , 8. grandiflora, and 
8. tricolor. 

Varieties. Useful and well-tried varieties are Angelique, 
Delicata, Garibaldi. Josephine, Lady Carey, Leopard, 
Queen Victoria, ana Victor Emmanuel. 

SFARTITJM. This genus now embraces about half-a- 
dozen species, but only 8. junceum , which is one of the 
finest of plants for sandy soils, appears to have been 
introduced. One or two plants formerly included here- 
under are now referred to Cytisus and Geniata. 

SFARTOTHAMNUS (of Webb). Included under 
Cytisus (which see). 

SPAT ALLA. According to the “Index KewensifV’ 
the correct names of 8. incurva , 8. pedunculata , and 
8. puramidalis are respectively 8. procera t 8. curvifolia, 
ana 8. parilis. 

8PATHA. Bee Spatbe. 

SFATHANTHEUM. 8. Orbignyanum is the 
correct name of 8. heterandrum , ana the genus is 
monotypic. 

SPATKXPKTLLUM. 8. Wallisii (of gardens) is a 
synonym of Stenospermation Wallisii. 

SPATKODEA. Other species formerly included 
hereunder are now referred to Dolichandrone and 
Macfadyena. 8. pentandra is synonymous with 
Oroxylum indicum. 

SFATHOGLOTTIS. To the species described on 
p. 467, Vol. III., the following should bo added : 

S. Augustorum (named in honour of Auguste Linden and 

Auguste de Rbonne, two travellers and collectors). A synonym 

of & Vieillardii. 

8. gracilis (slender). Jl. bright yellow, 2in. in diameter, with 

a few streaks of red on the inside of the lip. Borneo. This 

{ >lant is often grown in gardens for S. aurea, which it resembles 
n every character except in having a broader-lobed and 
differently-formed lip. (B. M. 7366.) 

S. ixioides (Ixia-like). if. bright golden-yellow, jin. to l±in. 
across, nodding ; lip having some reddish specks on the disk ; 
scapes slender, erect, one- or two-flowered, summer. 1. two or 
three from each pseudo-bulb, 8in. to 18in. long, Grass-like ; 
sheath purplish, pubescent. Eastern Himalaya, 1881. (B. M. 


Spathoglottis — continued. 

S. Kimballiana (W. S. Kimball’s).* JL about 3in. across, the 
inner surface golden-yellow, the dorsal surface of the sepals 
and petals copiously spotted with reddish-brown, and with 
some faint red striolation on the lip, the lateral lobes of 
which are large. 1. 2ft. long, lin. to l^in. broad, long-acuminate. 
Borneo. (B.M. 7443.) ^ 

S. plicata. There is a white-flowered form, alba. 

S. Regnleri (Regnier’s). This is closely allied to S. Lobbit. It 
differs as follows : Jl. smaller, having no stripes on the lateral 
sepals ; stalked ovaries shorter ; side partitions of the lip shorter 
and broader ; callus standing more backwards ; peduncle 
having shorter hairs. 1. much broader. Cochin China, 1887. 

S. Vieillardii (Vieil lard's).* Jl. pale lilac, disposed in a nearly 
capitate raceme ; lip tripartite, the side lobes rectangular, 
retuse, the mid-lobe long-clawed, oblong, two-lobed at apex. 
1. broadly cuneate-oblong, acute. Pseuilo-bulbs ovoid, tinted 
brown, sunda Isles, 188o. A fine species. (B. M. 7013.) Sin. 
S. Augustoi'um (L., t. 25). 



Fig. 680. Spathoglottis aureo-Vieillardii (Wigan’s var.)l 


S. V. rubra (red). /!. darker-coloured and larger than in the 
type, being of a bright purple ; lip of a deeper tint than the 
sepals and petals. 1892. (/. H. 1892, xxv., p. 529, f. 70.) 

Hybrids. 

Name. Parentage and Raiser. 

aureo-Vieillardii aurea and Vieillardii (Veitch). 

aureo- Vieillardii 1 aurea and Vieillardii (Wigan). See 


(Wigan’s var.) j Fig. 680. 

SPATTJLATE. See Spathulate. 

SPECIFIC. Having reference to a species. A 
Specific Name is that part of a scientific name which 
indicates the species ; it follows the generic name. 

SFECULARXA. Of 8. Speculum there are several 
varieties, including large (grand ijlora) and donble-flowered 
kinds. 

SPENNERA. A synonym of Aciotis (which see). 

SPERGULA FILIP ERA is synonymous with 
Saffina subulata (which see). 

SFERGULASTRUM. Included under Stellaria 
(which see). 

SPERMACOCE STRIGOSA. A synonym of 

Crusea rubra (which see). 

8PHSRALCEA. To the species described on 
p. 469, Vol. III., the following sbonla be added : 

S. Emoryi (Emory’s). JL orange-red, small, several' together 
borne on slender pedicels from the axils of the leaves. 
1. petiolate. broadly ovate, pinnatifidly lobed and toothed. 
h. 1ft to 2ft. California, 1888. Hardy perennial. (R. G. t 
t 1266, f. 1.) 

S. M unr oana is the correct name of Malvastrum Munroanum 
(Svn. Malva Munroana). 
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SFHJEKELLA FBAGABIS. See Strawberry 
Leaf Blight. 

S^HJEROLOBIUM. To the species described on 
p. 469, Vol. III., the following should be added : 

S. grandlflorum (laree-flowered).* ft. bright yellow and red, 

usually in pairs in the axils of scale-like bracts ; standard 

£in. long; racemes graceful, rather dense, terminal. Summer. 

Stems 1ft. to 3ft. high, terete, Rush-like, rather thick, leafless, 

or clothed with small, linear leaves. 1893. (B. M. 7308.) 

SPXLEROFSIS. See Sphseropsidffi. 

SFHJEROFTERIS BARBATA. This requires 
stove temperature, a shady situation, and an abundance 
of water at the roots all the year round. It is propagated 
by spores, which are freely produced when the plant has 
attained its full development. 

SFHJEROSFORA. A synonym of Acidanthera 
(which see). 

SF2L2EROTHECA CASTAGNEX. See Straw- 

berry— Fungi. 

8PHJEROTHECA HTJMULI. See Strawberry- 
Fungi. 

SFSLSROTHECA MORS-UVJE. See Gooseberry 
Fungi. 

SFHJEROTHECA FANNOSA. See Rosa- 

Fungi, Vol. III. 

8FHINGXDJE. Though taken as a family the 
strikingly beautiful Hawk-Moths give very little tronblo 
to the gardener, yet now and again there are to be found 
on Vines and upon fruit trees, as well as upon a few 
flowering plants, one or two species of the seventeen with 
which this country is credited. It will, therefore, be as 
well to direct attention to them, for even if present in 
small numbers the larvae are such enormous feeders 
that they would quickly do an amount of injury to any 
plant on which they elected to dwell. Fortunately 
the caterpillars are large and are not likely long to 
escape the eye of the vigilant gardener, and particularly 
as their depredations arc so much in evidence. 

Of those at all likely to cause tronblo to fruit-growers, 
the Large Elephant Hawk-Moth ( Chserocampa eVpenor) is 
the commonest ; indeed, it shares with its relative, 
C. porcellus , the credit of being amongst the smallest as 
well as amongst the commonest of the family to which 
thev belong. Both feed occasionally upon the Vine, as 
woll as upon Codlins and Cream ( Epilobium hirmtum ), 
Fuchsias, Ac. Then there is tho Eyed Hawk-Moth 
( Smerinthus ocellntus ), another fairly common species in 
this country, and a distinct one to boot. Not one of 
these elegant Moths is likely to be seen on the wing 
by day, but they may sometimes be found resting in the 
vicinity of their food -plants, and awaiting the cover of 
evening before venturing forth to pair. 



Fig. 681. Large Elephant Hawk-Moth. 


C. elpenor (Fig. 681) is on the wing towards the end of 
May or the beginning of Jnne, in which latter month 
the eggs are deposited. These are hatched in July, and 
the InrvaB at once commence to feed. It must not be 
assumed that the Vino is the only food -plant of this 
species, or indeed the commonest, but it is selected, as 
is also the Apple-Tree. By the time the caterpillars are 
full-fed they approach 3in. in length. As is sometimes 
the case with Sphingube tho larvie are of two kinds, 
brown and green, with a velvety surface, but quite 
destitute of hairs or points. Tho reticulations or other 


Spbingidse — continued. 

markings vary with individuals, some being black, with 
ellowish sides, and others brownish. As will be seen 
y the illustration (Fig.‘ 682), tho head is small, and there 
is a small black horn situate on the twelfth segment. 
The creature, moreovor, has two large and distinct eye- 
spots, and when, as is its wont if danger threatens, the 
anterior portion of the body is contracted into the posterior 
these spots look like eyes, and give a somewhat forbidding 
look to the insect. 



Fig. 682. Larva and Pupa of Large Elephant Hawk-Moth. 

When full-fed the pupa state (Fig. 682) is assumed on 
the surface of the ground, the caterpillar having previously 
constructed a rough kind of cocoon from any pieces 
of material, such as leaves, to be found in the vicinity 
of its food-plant. In that it passes the winter, and 
emerges, as already stated, in May of tho next year. 
The Moths are elegant of form and beautiful of 
marking. The fore- wings are bronze-green, margined 
with pink, and are traversed by pink lines ; the thorax 
and tne body are also green, and further adorned by 
crimson stripes. The under-surface is a lovely pink. 

C. porcellus (Small Elephant Hawk-Moth) nas such a 
close resemblance to its relative just described, that 
despite the colour variation it should readily be recognised 
The perfect insect, larva, and pupa, are shown at Figs. 
683 and 684. 

Smerinthus ocellatus (Eyed Hawk-Moth, Fig. 685) 
now and then occasions trouble to the Apple and Pear 
grower by the presenoe of the larvse in oonsiderable 
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Fig. 683. Small Elephant Hawk-Moth. 


ii ambers. It is a fairly common species, bat a most 
undesirable visitor to gardens, as the larvae have not 
only voracious appetites, but thev are feeding for 
several weeks and will quickly aefoliate the trees. 
The Moths are on the wing at about the same time as 
those jnst described, and the larvse (Fig. 686) hatch 



Fig. 684. Larva and Pupa of Small Elephant Hawk-Motii. 


out from the eggs laid in Jane. They are greenish 
when fnll-fed, and have curiously disposed white stripes 
near the back and on tlio sides. The horn is blue, with 
a black tip, the head is a darkish green, and the legs 
are pinkish. The pupa state (Fig. 686) is passed beneath 
tlio surface of the soil. 


of Gardening, 

Sphingidse — continued. 



Fig. 685. Eyed Hawk-Moth. 


The Moths are pinkish-grev on the fore-wings and 
yellowish -grey on the hind -wings ; while the two 
characteristic blue spots encircled with black (Fig. 685). 
from which the Moth derives its common name, are ax 
once sufficient to distinguish it from all others. The 
thorax is grey and the body brown. 

With caterpillars fo conspicuous as those of the Hawk- 
Moths jnst named, hand-picking is by far the best remedy ; 



Fig 686. Caterpillar and Chrysalis of Eyed Hawk-Moth. 
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Sphingid® — continued. 

while the Moths themielTes may be occasionally taken 
at rest in the daytime, or, in the oase of Smerinthus, 
while on the wing, it is slow in flight as compared 
with the Elephant Hawk-Moth. 


As stated in Vol. III., the Poplar Hawk-Moth ( 8me - 
rinthus Populi) lives on Poplar, Lanrnstinns, and Laurel, 
as well as upon Willow ana Aspen. It is the commonest 
of British Hawk-Moths, the most sombre as to colouring, 


Sphingidse — continued . 

“light.” The eggs, which number considerably over 100, 
are deposited in May or June, and take about ten days to 
hatch. The perfect insect is on the wing from May till 
July, and the pupa may be found from September till 
June. The larva when full-fed 
assumes the pupal state just below 
the soil, but without making any 
cocoon. Although the colour given 
in Vol. III. applies to some speci- 
mens, yet it is by no means constant, 
these insects showing considerable 
variation alike as regards colour and 
Bize. This Hawk-Moth, it is worthy 
of note, will pair not only witn 
8. ocellatxu but also with Sphinx 
ligustri , and hybrids of both are not 
uncommon. 

8. tilix (Lime Hawk-Moth) is a 
handsome insect, and although its 
popular name points to the Lime as 
the food-plant, yet the larva will 
feed upon HazeL Oak, Ash, Birch, 
Elm, Alder, ana Sycamore. The 
eggs are laid towards the end of 
June. The perfect insect is on the wing from May till 
as late aB August in exceptional cases, and the pupal 
state extends from October till June. See Figs. 689 
and 690. 



Fia. 687. Poplar Hawk-Moth. 



and one of the weakest upon the wing. The perfect 
insect is shown at Fig. 687, and the larva and pupa are 
shown at Fig. 688. This Moth may often be takon at 


Sphinx ligustri (Privet Hawk-Moth) is a fairly oommon 
species, and also a handsome one to boot. Though 
Privet is the food-plant, yet the larva will lay under 
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Sphingidae — coat in ued. 


Fig. 689. Lime Hawk-Moth. 


contribution quite a large number of common garden 
plants — Lilac, Guelder Rose, Holly, Spindle Tree, Ash, 
Laurustinus, Snowberry, Fuchsia, Phillyrea, and others. 
From this it will bo seen that its tastes are somewhat 
cosmopolitan. Thongh the presence of tho larva should 
not remain long undetected, yet the insect itself is by no 
means easy to discover when feeding, so well does its 
colour harmonise with its environment. And even when 
full-fed and on tho look-out 
for a favourable spot in 
which to assumo the pupal 
state, its colour of bright 
pale green with white and 
violet and purple - edged 
stripes has been replaced 
by others that are not so 
likely to be noticed by in- 
sectivorous birds, or even 
by man. The pupal state 
is undergone beneath the 
ground. The eggs are laid 
in May or June ; the larvie 
feed throughout the summor, 
and into, in some cases, 
late autumn. Tho pupal 
state lasts from October till 
May or Juno of the following 
year. See Figs. 691 ana 
692. 

Another Hawk-Moth to 
bo mentioned in connection 
with tho garden is the 
Death’s Head ( Acherontia 
Atcopos). This, as noted 
under Potato — Insects, 
affects that vegetable ; but 
it may also be found upon 
many other garden subjects, 
such as trie Tea Treo, 

Tomato, the Common Jas- 
mine, Privet, Elder, Com- 
mon Mock Orange, Catalpa, 

&c. It is the largest of 
all British Moths, as well 
as one of the most inter- 
esting from a naturalist’s 
standpoint. For apart from 
tho peculiar markings which 
have given rise to tho 
popular name it bearSj the 
insect is capable of giving 
utterance to a squeak not 
unlike that emitted by a 
mouse. The Moth’s fond- 
ness for sweets sometimes 
seals its doom, for cases 
are on record where it has 
entered a bee-hive and been 
immured by tho Bees scaling it np with wax. On the 
Continent the Death’s Head is oftener found than here. 
The Moth chiefly belongs to the South of England, and 
judging by the number of pupa? unearthed (the perfect 
insect is not so often seen) at Potato-digging time, it is 
far more abundant some seasons than others. The year 
1‘JOO was an abundant one. The eggs are laid from May 


to July ; the larvm feed from May till September, 
choosing tho evening for their feast ; and the pupal state 
extends from August till June or July, the perfect 
insects appearing in May and June. Lucas, in his 
interesting work upon “British Hawk-Moths,” says with 
regard to tho perfect insects, those emerging in May and 
June would have spent the winter in pupal condition; 
while the September, October, and November specimens 
would bo new in almost all cases, while the July and 
August ones might belong to either set. As tho Moth 
itself was illustrated in Vol. III., we give the larva 
and pupa only at Fig. 693. 

Tho above practically represent all the British Hawk- 
Moths against which any charge of destroying garden 
plants can be laid. There are two or three other members 
of this beautiful family which frequent our gardens for the 

{purpose of sipping the sweets of some of our commonest 
>ed and border plants. The Humming-Bird Hawk-Moth 
•oglnsita strll itnrum). Fig. (V.U. may often bo seen by 
the observant hovering over Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Lark- 
spurs, Evening Primroses, Honeysuckle, and others. This 
Hawk-Moth is of somewhat sombre colouring as compared 
with somo of its relatives. The fore-wings are of a 
smoky -brown, while tin* hind-wings are of dull copper. 
The insect is noteworthy from the fact that it is to bo 
found at almost all seasons, for on even bright days in 


Fig. 690. Larva and Pi t pa of Lime Hawk-Moth. 


winter it will venture forth. The above list of plants 
are only those which in gardens arc most likely to tempt 
it to sip their sweets. In the country the plant to attract 
it is the Viper’s Bngloss ( Echium vulgare). This Hawk- 
Moth is marvellous of flight, and it is this which has 
given rise to the very appropriate popular name it bears. 
Tho larva may be found from June to September. It is 
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| Sphingidse — continued. 


Fio. 691. Privet Hawk-Moth. 


green, thickly dotted with white, with a white line on 
each side, and a stiff, rough, bluish horn. The pnpa is 
dark brown, and this condition U assumed just beneath 
the surface of the ground. The Moth itself is a day-flier, 
though it also ventures out after sunset. As food -plants, 
however, none of the usual garden occupants over which 
it hovers seem affected by the larv®. 


With the exception of the Bedstraw Hawk-Moth 
( Deilephila galii), the last of the Hawk-Moths to merit 
anv notice in reference to the garden is the large Con- 
volvulus Hawk-Moth ( Sphinx convolvuli). This is an 
erratic species here, some seasons being fairly abundant, 
and at others very scarce. Those who know its habits 
may, in favourable localities, observe it hovering in the 
evening over the Japanese 
Lily ( Lilium auratum ), 
Carnations, Honeysuckle, 
Tobacco ( Nicotiana ajjinis ), 
and many another sweet- 
scented occupant of our 
gardens. Its chief food- 

S lants, however, are the 
tind- weeds (Convolvulus 
septum and C. arvcnsis), 
two common and very un- 
desirable weeds of many 
gardens. The larv® are 
seldom found, however. We 
illustrate the perfect insect 
at Fig. 695. 

Deilephila galii is a rare 
garden visitor, but, like its 
relatives above-named, fre- 
quents sweet-scented plants 
like Jasmine, SweetWilliam, 
and Honeysuckle, as well as 
its ordinary food-plants, the 
Bedstraws. It resembles 
D. euphorbise in colour, 
markings, and shape. The 
fore-wings are yellowish, 
with an olive-brown band 
from the tip to the hind 
margin, which the upper 
edge meets not far from the 
base of the wing, this being 
a clear point of distinction 
from D. euphorbia; ; between 
this band and the edge of 
the wing the colour is grey. 
Along the costal margin is 
a band of olive-brown. The 
The hind- wings in ground- 
colour are yellow, with a 
tinge of pink. Thev are 
black at tno base, ana have 
a streak of the same colour 
extending from the tip to 
the anal angle. Between 
the black is a reddish-pink 
suffused patch towards the 
base of the wing, and a 
white patch at tne inner 
margin. The fringe on the 



Fig. 692. Larva and Pupa op Privet Hawk-Moth. 
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Fig. 693. Larva and Pupa op Death's Head Moth. 


hind-wings ia white, as it is alao on the inner margin of 
the fore-wings, that on the hind margin of the latter 


Abdomen is brown, adorned on the sides by four inter- 
rupted bands near tho thorax, alternately black and white, 
ami for the rest of the way to the anal extremity by 
a white edging behind each segment. Tho back has in 
the central line a few small white spots. The legs are 
light in colour. 

SPIDER LILY, GOLDEN. See Lycoris. 


being brown, with the extreme edge white. Head and 
thorax are brown, with a white stripe on the sides. 


SPILANTHES. 8. Acmella is the correct name of 
8. oleracea. 


Fig. 694. Humming-Bird Hawk-Moth. 


) Sphlngida — continued. 


SPIDER ORCHID. See Bartholina pectlnata. 
SPIRE GRASS. See TJniola. 


Spliln gidre — continued. 


Fig. 695. Convolvulus Hawk-Moth. 
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SPILOCXA POMI. See Fear— Fungi. 
8FXL0N0TA KOBOBATA. See Rosa-Insects. 
8FIHDLE-TKEE SCALE. See Soale Insects. 
SPIN O VITIS. Included under Vitis (which see). 

SFIBJEA. To the species and varieties described 

on pp. 474-8, Vol. III., the following should be added : 

S. arbnscnla (little tree). fl. bright rose-red, disposed in 
small, compact corymbs, terminating the branches. Stems 
erect, wiry. Washington. Oregon, <fec., 1897. An alpine shrub. 
(G. & F. 1897, p. 413, f. 63.) 

S. arguta (sharp).* fl. of the purest white, disposed in very 
numerous, compact spikes. 1. obovate, bright green, slightly 
toothed. Hybrid. The best white Spiraea grown ; it is of 
good habit and very free-flowering. (G. C. 1897, ii., p. 3, f. 1.) 
Syn. S. multiflora alba. 

A astilboides is by some now regarded as a form of S. Aruncus, 
but is kept distinct at Kew. 

8. a. florlbunda (abundant-flowered).* A very vigorous and 
free-flowering sort, said to be a hybrid between S. astilboides 
and Astilbe japoniea. Very useful for forcing. 1891. (R. H. 
1895, f. 184.) 

A a. Lomoinei (Lemoine's). A garden hybrid between 
S. Thunbergii and S. floribunda. (R. H. 1895, (. 185.) 

A bracteata (brae ted). The correct name of S. media 
rotundi/olia. (B. M. 7429.) Syns. S. nipponica (of gardens), 
S. rotundi/olia flore-albo (of gardens). 

A bollata (bullate). fl. dark pink or claret-coloured, in much- 
branched, dense, terminal corymbs ; pedicels short, villous, 
bracteolate. Summer. 1. sub-sessile, £in. long, coriaceous, 
glabrous, dark green and bullate above, paler beneath, ovate- 
oblong, crenate ; nerves pinnate, very prominent on the under- 
surface. Branches erect, wiry, cylindnc, densely clothed with 
reddish-brown down. Japan. A dwarf shrub, 1ft to lift. high. 
(R. G. 1215.) SYN. S. crispi/olia (of gardens). 

A Bnmalda (Bumalda). A variety of S. japoniea. 

A camtschatica (Kamtschatkan).* fl. white, sweetly scented, 
larger than those of 5. Ulmaria , corymbose ; sepals reflexed, 

J iilose ; carpels very hairy. palmately lobea, 6in. wide, 
in. long ; upper cauline ones somewhat hastate or lanceolate ; 
petioles appendiculate. h. 4ft. to 10ft. Kamtschatka and 
Behring’s Island, 1889. A stately perennial. Syn. S. (fig ante a 
(of gardens). 

8. c. himalcnsis (Himalayan). A synonym of S. vestita. 



Fio. 696. SrilLEA DISCOLOR ARIiEFOUA. 


Vol. V. 


Spircea — continued. 

A chamasdrlfolla oblonglfblla (oblong-leaved), A synonym 
of S. media. 

A chlnenal*. The correct name is S. dasyantha. 

8. oonfnsa (of gardens). A synonym of S. Van Houttei. 

A crlsplfolla (crisped-leaved). A garden synonym of S. bullata. 
A dasyantha (thick-flowered). The correct name of 
S. chinensis. 

A digltata (digitate). fl. red, in a coarc tate, branched corymb ; 
style rather thick, capitate. July. L pinnatisect, tomentose 
beneath ; terminal segment seven-lobed, the lateral ones five- 
lobed. h. 2ft. Eastern Siberia, 1823. Allied to S. palmata. 
Perennial. 

8. discolor arUefolla. Of this well-known Spiraea, described 
in the body of the work, we give an illustration (Fig. 696). 

A expansa (expanded). A synonym of S. bella. 

A gigante (gigantic), of gardens. A garden synonym of 
S. camtschatiea. 

8. Humboldtll (Humboldt's).* fl. white, minute, exceedingly 
numerous, borne on the sides of long, slender, white stalks 
arranged in a paniculate form. 1. large, spreading, triangular, 
bipinnate ; segments lanceolate, acuminate, serrated. Habitat 
not recorded, 1884. A fine perennial. 

8. Japoniea Anthony Waterer.* A specially good variety, 
of dwarf, compact habit The flowers are not affected by the 
sun as are those of other Spiraeas. It is really a fine form of 
S. j. Bumalda. 

A J. Bnmalda (Bumalda).* fl. of a beautiful deep rose-pink, 
disposed in very large corymbs. k. 2ft. A magnificent 
compact and rapid-growing variety, very useful for edgings to 
beds and shrubberies. In the Knap Hill variety the flowers 
are paler, with a deeper centre, and the whole plant is very 
compact. 1891. 

8. J. glabrata (glabrous).* fl. deep pink, very freely produced, 
in dense corymbs. 1. deep green. A fine variety for massing, 
being of dense habit. 

8 . J. rnberrlma (very red).* fl. pink, freely produced. 

8 . kamtschatica. See 8 . camtschatiea. 

A lanoeolata (lanceolate), of Commerson. A synonym of 
S. cantoniensis. 

8. Lindleyana is synonymous with 5. sorbi/olia. 

8. Margarltae (Margaret’s), fl. soft pink. A plant of free 
growth, which should be allowed plenty of room to develop; 
it carries a great quantity of blossom. 

A media rotim difolia. The correct name is S. bracteata. 

8. mongollca (Mongol). A vigorous-growing species, bearing 
an abundance of flowers along the pendulous shoots late in 
the season. China. 

A mnltiflora alba (many-flowered, white). A synonym of 
S. arguta. 

8. nipponica (Japanese). A garden synonym of S. bracteata. 
8. pikoviensls (Pikov). A hybrid between S. crenata and 
S. hypericifolia. 

8. pinnata (pinnate), of Moench. A synonym of S. sorbi/olia. 

A rotnndifolla flore-albo (round-leaved, white-flowered). A 
garden synonym of S. bracteata. 

8. sallcifolia Blllardl (Billard’s). fl. bright red, much 
larger than in the type; spikes long and strong. June to 
September. A vigorous forfn. 

A Schinabecki (Schinabeck’s). A garden hybrid. 1884. 

A Ulmaria variegata (variegated). 1. variegated green and 
creamy-yellow. 

A nlmifolia (Elm-leaved). A form of S. chaincedri/olia. 

A Van Houttei (Van Houtte’s). fl. white. May. A garden 
hybrid between 5. media and S. tnlobata. It is largely grown 
as a forcing plant under the name of S. con/usa. 

8FIBANTHE8. To the species and varieties de- 
scribed on pp. 478-9, Vol. III., the following should be 
added. 8. cxnnabarina and S. colorans thrive under green- 
house treatment. 

A albescens (whitish), fl. green, with a brown-tipped lip, 
hairy ; sepals lanceolate ; petals linear, forming, with the 
dorsal sepal, the galea; lip ligulate, dilated in front, the apex 
obtusely triangular ; raceme few-flowered. 1. petiolate, oblong, 
acute, spotted white. Colombia, 1885. Syn. S. Icucosticta. 

8. oolorata is the correct name of S. colorans. 

A gemmip&ra (bud -bearing). A synonym of S. RomanzoJJiana 
[the correct spelling). 

8. Icucosticta (white-spotted). A synonym of S. albescens. 
8FXXXA. A synonym of Centratherum (which see). 

SPLASHED. Having variouB-sized, broken stripes ; 
e.g. y Apples. 

4 8 
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SFUTOEBBEBA. A synonym of BoBhmeria 

(which aee). 

8FONDXA8. 8. cytherqci is a synonym of 8. dulcis ; 
8. Mombin , of 8. lutea ; and 8. Myrobalanus (of 
Jacqnin), of 8. purpurea. 

8PORLBDERA. A synonym of Ceratotheca 

(which see). 

SPOT. A popular name for many diseases, usually 
of fungoid origin. One, for instance, attacking the fruit 
of Tomatoes is known as Snot. There is a mack patch 
about the centre or eye of tne green, and also the ripe, 
fruit. So far, no remedy has been discovered. It attacks 
fruit both under glass and outside, growing in both rich, 
moderate, and poor soil, and the application of special 
Tomato manures have no apparent effect in preventing or 
stopping its increase. It is advisable to pick off and 
bum any infested fruit at once when the Spot is detected 
and burn them. This seems to be the most effectual 


Spraying — continued. 

however, is the heavy cost of the labour required to work 
it; while the work of conveying the insecticide or the 
fungicide mixture to the pumps, and moving the pumps 
themselves, occupies a great deal of time. This iB a 
serious matter, as when the Hops are attacked by insects 
the washing should be done quickly — the sooner tne better 
—to avoid loss to the grower. 

The best system, at any rate for use on a large scale, is 
that introduced by the well-known firm of engineers, 
Messrs. Merry weather and Sons, of London, and illustrated 
in Figs. 697, 698, and 699. It consists of a light, portable, 
steam pumping-engine in connection with a system of 
easily-movaole wrought iron piping, and enables from 
twelve to twenty -four sprays to be worked simultaneously. 
The piping is in convenient lengths, each length being 
fitted with a piece of flexible anti-caustic hose at each 
end and quick -hitching gunmetal couplings. Tee-pieces, 
each with flexible hoBe and two couplings, are provided, 



Fig. 697 . Merryweather’s “Valiant" Steam Pumping-Engine— A t work on the Farm of Mr. Isaac Reader, 

Paddock Wood, Kent. 


mode of dealing with this fungoid enemy. Carnations, 
Pelargoniums, Orchids, and many other plants are attacked 
by a fungus that produces black Spots in the foliage and 
stems. See Anthracnose. 

SPRAYING. For years past growers of Hops, fruit, 
vegetables, Ac., havo realised that the quality of their 
crops depends largoly upon the efficiency of the cleansing 
apparatus employed, and many methods have been more 
or less successfully adopted for the Spraying of the crops 
with insecticides or with fungicides; but in each of these 
devices weak points have been discovered which have 
caused growers to wish for a really infallible plant for 
mechanical Spraying. 

Judging from the results produced, the most efficient 
system hitherto employed is undoubtedly the hand-pump 
system, consisting in the employment of pumps placed in 
portable cisterns containing mixtures of water and 
chemicals, with one or two spray jets attached to each 
pump. The pumps are each worked by one or two men, 
and another man is required to manipulate each spray 
jet. One disadvantage attending the use of this system, 


and, in work, are connected between two lengths of pipe. 
Each tee-piece has cock attached, and by means of 
breechings two lines of hose pipe can be led away from 
each cock to supply two jets or sprays. This system of 
pipes can be laid down between tne rows of Hops, fruit 
trees, or other crops by a few men in a very short time, 
and enables the washing to be done rapidly and thoroughly, 
there being no small hand-pumps to be fillad with insecti- 
cide, causing work to be stopped every few minutes; the 
sprays in this case being worked continuously. 

The insecticide or the fungicide is mixed up in a tank 
placed on the ground alongside the engine, and pumped 
continuously into a portable pipe system. Each man nas 
a long jet pipe with a spray nozzle, and a cock is fitted 
to each pipe, so that any of the jets can be shut off 
independently. The pump is of rustless gunmetal, with 
copper air vessels and gunmetal pipe connections. It 
is fitted with a patent injector for keeping the boiler 
supplied with water, as well as with a lever hand-pump 
to fill boiler when starting work. An important feature 
is that one or the whole of the sprays may be shut off 
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Spraying — cont inued . 

at once without stopping the engine, and thus the man 
in charge of the engine can keep one or the whole of 
the jets supplied at an even pressure. The rubber of the 
hose being of the best quality, it is not affected by either 
Bordeaux Mixture or th^ clear solutions of copper similarly 
employed. In cases where it is necessary to use Paris 
Green or similar arsenical preparations that are heavy 
and not soluble, an agitator is fixed in the receptacle in 
which they are held, and this is worked by means of a 
belt from the fly-wheel of the engine. 

With Merry weather’s apparatus six men can thoroughly 
spray twelve acres of large Cherry- or Apple-trees, taking 
100 trees to the acre, in six hours, or six acres of Hops 


Spraying — con t inued . 

the operator wherever required, under glass or outside. 
The machine will hold about four gallons of liquid, and is 
easily carried on a man’s back. The pump-handle comes 
under one arm, and the sprayer, with the tube attached, 
under the other. It is most easy to work, and sends out a 
fine mist-like spray with considerable force. In the hands 
of a capable man, the spray can bo mado to fall on 
either the upper or the lower side of the foliage, infested 
with insect pests or fungi. For Roses, fruit trees on 
walls, and low-growing subjects, this apparatus is extremely 
useful and very economical, as much less liquid insecticide 
or fungicide is wasted than is the case with the ordinary 
syringe or garden -engine. Another advantage is that it 



Fig. 698. Mf.rrywf.ather’s Spraying Plant— At work on Apple-Trees at the Farm of Mr. Isaac Reader, 

Paddock Wood, Kent. 


in the same time. The plant iB also available for 
Spraying Potatoes and root-crops, Tea plantations, Vines, 
Tobacco plants, Ac. The engine may be employed for 
irrigation work or any pumping duties on an estate or a 
farm. As a fire-engine it is also very valuable, the boiler 
being capable of raising steam from cold water to working 
pressure in ten minutes from the time of lighting the 
fire. It will deliver lOOgals. of water per minute, and 
throw a powerful jet to a good height. By throwing the 
pump our of gear the engine can be used to drive any 
maoninery, suen as chaff-cutters, cream-separators, oircular 
saws, Ac. 

The small Knapsack Engine is a most useful apparatus 
to have, as it can rapidly be moved about on the oack of 


cd.n readily be turned to any part, where the larger engines 
on wheels could not be taken. 

For Spraying larger trees in quantity with insecticide, 
there are engines specially made by Messrs. Boulton ana 
Paul, of Norwich See Fig. 700. In this case, the engines 
are fitted with powerful pumps, having automatic dashers 
attached ; these keep the liquid in oonstant agitation 
during use, a most important point when employing Paris 
Green or London Purple, thus ensuring a uniform strength. 
If the Stott Sprayer is fitted to these engines, a fine spray 
is delivered that will quickly moisten every part of the 
tree. See also Syringe. 

Another effective Spraying-pump is known as Gould’s 
Pomona. It is fitted with an agitator, so that inseoti- 
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Flo. 699. MERJIV WEATHER’S Uop-WaSIHNO Plant— A t work at Rodmeraham, Kent. Men spraying with 

hose taken off main pipe. 


cides and fungicides may be kept constantly in a state 
of suspension. For even standard fruit trees it is excellent, 
as being fitted with a 10ft. hose, an extension rod of 
bamboo, and a doable Vermorel nozzle, a fine mist-like 
spray can be concentrated upon affected spots or trees 
as high as 30ft. For Spraying Potatoes it is equally 
adapted. 



Fio. 700. Boulton and Paul’s Hand Spraying-Machine 


SPREKELIA. This is now, according to J. G. Baker, 
a monotypio genus, the speoies being 8. formorissima 
(Syn. 8. Heisteri). 

S. Cybiater. The correct name is Hippeastrum Cybuter. 

S. formoaiaaima glanoa (glaucous) has smaller and paler 

flowers than in the type, and glaucous leaves. (B. R. 1841, t. 6.) 
S. f. Karwlnakli (Karwinsky’s). Jl. brilliant red, the segments 

keeled and bordered with white. 

8. £ ringena (gaping). Jl. pendent, the upper segment having 

a central yellow band. 

SPRING STARFLOWER. Bee Tritelela uni- 
flora. 

SPAIN GT AILS. A common name for certain 
families of the Collembola characterised by possessing the 
power of leaping. They are known respectively as 
Poduridm and Smynthuridse. See also Collembola. 

SPROUT. Any quickly -grown part. Brussels Sprouta 
are commonly referred to in commerce as “Sprouts.” 

SPRUCE, DOUGLAS. See Faeudotauga. 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK. See Tanga. 

SPRUCE GALL APHIS. See Chermea of the 
Apple. 

SPURLESS VIOLET. See Viola hederaoea. 

SPURRING. The cutting back to a few buds of 
side-shoots on fruit trees produces spurs, and the 
operation of pruning thus is termed Spurring-in. As a 
rule, trained fruit trees Droduce the most and finest 
fruit on the spurs ; but with continual pruning year after 
year, the spurs are very apt to become too congested 
to properly mature the wood, and little or no fruit is 
produced. When this is the case, the spurs should be 
curtailed in size. All fruit trees, except Black Currants, - 
Morello Cherries, Peaches, and Nectarines, answer on the 
spur system of pruning. 
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ST ACHY CHR Y8TJM. A synonym of Adenan- 

thera (which see). 

8TACHY8. To the species described on pp. 482-3) 
Vol. III., the following should be added : 

S. (related). A synonym of S. tuberi/era. 

S. Betonioa alba (white). This is a white variety of the 
type. 

8 . Oliryant.ll a (yellow-flowered). JL lemon-yellow ; whorls 
four- to six-flowered, in rather loose spikes. 1. shortly petiolate, 
roundish-ovate, slightly crenate. Greece, 1897. A dwarf, 
half-hardy, tufted, many-stemmed, densely woolly perennial. 

S. lavandnlsefolla (Lavender-leaved). Jl. rose-purple, pubescent 
outside ; whorls two- to six-flowered. 1. rather obtuse, softly 
canescent; cauline ones petiolate, oblong-lanceolate, entire, 
narrowed at both ends; floral ones sessile, ovate-lanceolate. 
Armenia, Ac A dwarf, procumbent under-shrub. 

8. nivoa (snowy). JL white, sessile ; calyx snow-white ; whorls 
many, four- to six-flowered ; raceme often 6in. long. June and 
July. 1. sub-sessile, entire, the lower ones oblong, obtuse, 
narrowed at base, the medium ones lin. to l£in. long, the floral 
ones lanceolate. Branches 6in. to 12in. long, erect. Caucasus, 
1820; A densely woolly-tomentose, much-branched, hardy 
under-shrnb. Syn. Betoniea nivea. 

8. alblrloa is, according to the Kew authorities, a form of 
S. gertnaniea. 

8. Sieboldl (Siebold's). A synonym of S. tuberifem. 

8 . tuberifera (tuber-bearing). Chinese or Japanese Artichoke; 
Crosnes. ft. pink, spicate, rarely produced. 1. ovate, acute, 
reticulated, harsh, h. 1ft. to 14 ft. China and Japan, 1885. 
In this species the tubers, which are used as a vegetable, are 
really the thickened extremities of the underground branches, 
and are marked by buds or eyes at the nodes, as in Potatoes. 
They are produced in great profusion and bear a considerable 
resemblance to the Fir-apple or Asparagus Potato. Each 
tuber has a bud at the end, and this curves upwards to form a 
new shoot. (G. C. 1888, lit, pp. 13, 16, f. 1.) Syns. S. ajinis , 
S. Sieboldi. For culture, see Croon es. 

8. tnbifera. Another spelling of S. tuberifera. 

ST ACHY TAKPHETA. 8. orubica is the correct 
name of 8. aristata ; 8. cayennensis should be spelt 
8. cajanensis ; S. jamaicensis is properly called 8. indxca ; 
and 8. urticifolia is synonymous with 8. indica. 

STAG AN OSPORA. See SplueropsldsB. 

STAG-HEADED. A term applied to trees which 
are dying at the top. 

STANDARDS. A term applied to many trees and 
shrnbs grown on a clear stem, as, for instance, Apples, 
Pears, Plums, Cherries, Damsons, Ac., amongst fruit 
trees. The distance apart at which these trees snould be 
planted must be determined by the character of the soil 
and the varieties. If the soil is deep and fertile, all 
the above trees may be put 40ft. apart each way ; but 
if it is of moderate quality, and the varieties are compact 
in habit, 30ft. apart will be sufficient. Half- Standards 
are trees with stems 3ft. or 4ft. long, and planted from 15ft. 
to 20ft. apart. This class of tree finds considerable favour 
amongst market growers, as the trees come into bearing 
more rapidly than the full Standards, and the trees are 
less exposed to gales, while the fruit is more easily 
gathered. Amongst many other trees and plants grown 
as Standards are Gooseberries grafted on Kibes aurea, 
Currants, Roses, Hollies, Heliotrope, Pelargoniums, Ac. 
See also Vol. III. 

8TANGERXA. 8. Katzeri and 8. schizodon are now 
regarded as distinct species and not as forms of 8. para • 
doxa . 

STANHOFEA. To the species described on pp. 
486-7, Vol. III., the following should be added : 

8. AwmIms (Capfc. Ames'). A synonym of S. Lotrii. 

8. cymbiformis (boat-shaped). JL , sepals and petals dirty 
straw-colour, connivent, tne latter undulated, with a few 
small, blood-red spots ; hypochil yellow ; mesocnil and epichil 
white, spotted with purple ; raceme often many-flowered, lax. 
Central America. Allied to S. Ruekeri. (R. X.O. ii., t. 124.) 

8. Tregeana (Frege's).* JL of an intense egg-y olk-colour, 
irregularly spotted with dark purple, two to a peduncle ; 
sepals oblong-triAngular ; petals snorter, acute, usually twisted; 
lip white, with small, dark purple spots. 1. and pseudo- 
bulbs as in S. tigrina. Mexico. (R. X. O. I., t. 82.) 

A f nent enbergia (Mme. Fuers ten berg’s). Jl. white, blotched 
with crimson at the base of the lip. In other respects this 
species resembles S. oculata. Habitat not recorded, 1899. 


Stanhopea — continued. 

8. graveolena Leltxerl (LeitzePs). Jl., sepals and petals of 
a more decided yellow than in tne type ; the orange mark 
on the hypochil replaced by a faint red band, tne front 
lobe white, dotted with purple. Brazil, 1891. (R. G., t. 1345.) 

8. Haselovtana (Haselow’sl.* Jl. very large, five to seven 
in a raceme ; sepals pale, with reddish dots, rounded ; petals 
pale rose, erect, oblong : lip elongated, pale rose, with darker 
spots, the lateral lobes horned, tne middle one ovate, obtuse ; 
column winged and lobuled at summit. 1. petiolate, oblong- 
lanceolate. Peru, 1896. (B. M. 7452 ; R. X. O. i., t. 72.) 

A lmpresaa (impressed). Jl. buff-yellow, slightly spotted 
with purple and blotched with orange on tne lip ; sepals and 
petals 2in. long ; lip three-lobed, 2in. long ; bracts large, ovate ; 
scape 6in. long, four-flowered. 1. elliptic-oblong, 1ft. long. 
Pseudo-bulbs 3in. long. Western Andes, 1898. Allied to 
S. inodora. 



Fig. 701. Stanhopba insignis. 


A twtgwts. This beautiful species, described in Vol. III., is 
illustrated at Fig. 701. 

A JenUchiana (Jenisch's). A synonym of S. Bucephalus. 

8. Lowll (Low’s).* A striking species of the eeomuta section, 
having purple spots on the hypochil and whitish-buff sepals 
and petals. Colombia, 1893. (G. C. 1893, xiv., pp. 630, 689, 
f. 107.) SYN. 5. Amesiana. 

8. maculosa (spotted). A synonym of S. Devoniensis. 

A Madouxiana (Madoux’).* Jl. creamy- white, spotted with 
pink, fragrant, 6in. across ; lip tinged with dark puiple ; 
scape pendent, bearing one or two flowers. 1. 20in. to 30in. 
long, 5in. to 9in. broad. Pseudo-bulbs ovoid. Colombia, 1898. 
(G. C. 1898, xxiv., p. 134, f. 34.) 

8. Bfollana (Moly*s). JL having the sepals yellowish- white and 
the petals white, both marked with annular, rose-coloured 
spots; lip white, dotted with purple. Peru, 1893. Allied to 
S. Ruekeri and S. Wardii. (L. vli., t. 331.) 

8. nlgrlpes (black-stalked). Jl., sepals and petals yellow, 
with many small purple blotches, and a pair of black, eye-like 
spots on the hypochil, the cavity also being black. Habitat 
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Stanhopea — contin tied . 

not recorded, 1894. Allied to S. W'ardii, which it resembles 
in all parts but the lip. 

8. Ro dlgasiana (Rodigas’l /. 6in. across, solitary on pendulous 
scapes ; sepals creamy-white, spotted with rose ana purple ; 
column green, spotted with purple ; lip dark purple, with an 
hite blotch and numerous red spots on the mesochil. 


ivory-white 
June. Colombia, 1898. 
32, f. 9.) 


(B. M. 7702; G. C. 1896, xxiv., pp. 14, 



FlO. 702. 8TAXTTOPEA TIG RINA. 


S. tfgrina. This beautiful basket-Orchid, described in Vol. 
III., p. 486, is shown in both flower and bud at Fig. 702. 

8TAFELIA. African Toad Flower. Podnnthes is 
now included hereunder. See also Diplocyatha. To 
the species described on pp. 488-9, Vol. III., the following 
should be added. The changes in nomenclature are based 
on the “Index Kewensis.” 

S. albicans (whitish). This is an albino form of S. angulata. 

S. cupnlarls (cup-like). A new species, resembling S. rariegata , 
from which it is distinguished by the erect, acute margin to the 
corona. 1897. 

S. Desmetiana (De Smet’s).* corolla 4£in. to 51in. across, 
pubescent and pale green or purplish at hack, the inside 
purplish-red with transverse pale yellowish lines, the entire 
surface clothed with long, purple hairs ; cymes sub-sessile. 
.Stems 3in. to 9in. high, lin. or more thick,* pubescent, four- 
angled, sinuate-toothed. Before 1874. 

S. ereotlflora (erect-flowered). /. purplish-brown, densely 
white-hairy, very small ; corolla Turk’s-cap-like ; cymes usually 
one- to four-flowered. Stems 4in. to 7in. high, Ain. thick, four- 
angled, branching at base, flowering from their sides. About 

8. Gnssoniana is synonymous with Boucerosia Gussoniana 
(described in Vol. I. as B. europcea). 

8. Hyitrix (spiny). A synonym of Huemia Uystrix. 

8. longldena (long-toothed). /. greenish-yellow, spotted with 
3s iiin. in diameter. Stems 6in. 


purple, disposed in sessile cymes 
long, four-angled ; angles furnished with long, ascending, stout 
teeth lin. long. 1895. Allied to S. Woodii. (G. C. 1898, xxiv., 
P- 7.) 

8. marmorata (marbled). Jl. blood-red, yellow -striped, very 


cnes numerous; branchlets glabrous, glaucou 
ones procumbent, tetragonal, with approximate, very obtuse 
but raucronate teeth, h. 1ft. 1820. 

S. podnnculata is the correct name of S. I a vis. 

S. picta is the correct name of S. angninea. 

S. plllfera (hair-bearing). A synonym of Triehoeaulon jrili - 
Jerutn. 

8. pnlchella (rather pretty).* Jl. light yellow, dotted with 
purplish-brown ; corolla five-cleft, the segments triangular ; 
corona small, raised about half a line above the general 
surface. Stems resembling those of S. normalis, 1882. 


Stapelia — continued. 

8* pulla (dark). A synonym of Boucerosia mammillaris. 

8. Soilla (Scilla). See 8. varlegata. 

8 . varlegata is the correct name of S. Curtisii. S. Seilla is 
a form similar to this, but the spots are confluent into longi- 
tudinal stripes. 

8. Woodii (J. M. Wood's). Jl. three or four in sessile cymes; 
corolla dark purplish-brown, ljin. across, nearly flat, . with 
a few yellowish dots. Stems lAin. to 
3in. long, mottled with purple, four- 
angled, stoutly, toothed. 1892. 

S. anmdata, S. atrato , S. trijida , and 
S. trisulea (S. cutcllata) have been 
introduced, but are not in general 
cultivation. 

STAPHYLEA. To the Bpecies 
described on pp. 489-90, Vol. III., the 
following should be added : 

S. Coulombicri (Conlombier’s). Nearly 
allied to S. eolcJiica, from which it differs 
in its more globular flowers, with broader 
and shorter sepals and petals, and in its 
later period of flowering. Really inter- 
mediate between S. colchien and S. jnn- 
nata. 1887. Garden variety. 

8. elegans Hesse! (Hesse’s). Probably 
a hybrid between S. Coulombieri anil 
S. pinnata. 1898. 

ST AH GRASS. See Aletrls. 
STAB HEAD. See Scabiosa. 

STAB OF JERUSALEM. See 
Tragopoffon pratensis. 

STAB THISTLE. See Cen- 
taurea. 

STAB WORT ITALIAN. See 
Amelins Lychnitis. 

STATICE. To the species de- 
scribed on pp. 491-3, Vol. III., the following should be 
added. See also Acantholimon and Armeria. 

8. arborescens is a variety of S. frutvcans. 

8. australis (Southern). The correct name of S. sinensis. 

8. Candelabra (candelabra). A synonym of S. Sutcoroun. 

8. easpla (Caspian). Jl. pale blue ; spikelets two- or three- 
flowered, in spikes at the ends of the crowded branchlets. 
July. 1. obovate or lanceolate-spa thulate, narrowed to the 
petioles. Caspian region. Plant granular-scabrous, varying in 
height to 1ft. Rockery. 

8. exlmla turkestanioa (Turkestan). Jl. lilac, in short, 
dense, terminal spikes. 1. lanceolate, acute, 6in. to 8in. long, 
lAin. to 2in. broad, forming a rosette. Stems 2ft. to 24ft. 
high. Turkestan, 1888. (R. G., t. 1270, f. d-m.) 

8. Gmelini (Gmelin’s).* Jl. dark blue, small ; spikelets at>out 
two-flowered, in short, densely imbricated spikes ; scape terete 
below, angled above, bearing a corymbose panicle. June to 
August* T. glabrous, broadly ovate or obovate, one-nerved, 
very obtuse, nearly or ^uite sessile, h. lift, to 2ft. Eastern 
Europe and Russian Asia, 1796. 

8. Limoni nm (Limonium). Common Sea Lavender. Jl. bluish- 
purple, numerous, in short, rather loose spikes at the ends of 
the branches ; panicle corymbose ; scape erect, leafless, 6in. 
to 12in. or more in height. Summer and autumn. 1. 2in. to 
6in. long, obovate or oblong, entire, glabrous, narrowed to a 
long stalk. Stock short and thick. Europe (Britain), Ac. 

8. L. alba (white). This white variety is a desirable garden plant. 
8. minuta (minute). /. red; spikelets two or three, in a 
terminal, erect spike. June. 1. rosulate, small, obovate or 
lanceolate-spathulate, obtuse or retuse. Mediterranean region, 
1658. A very tiny, rockery species. 

8. minutiflora (minute-flowered), /.. spikelets about two- 
flowered, in short spikes, disposed in a short panicle. Summer. 
1. small, densely rosulate, obovate or oblong-spathnlate, very 
obtuse or retuse. Mediterranean region. Rockery. 

8. monopetala (one-petaled). A synonym of Limonia strum 
articulatum. 

8. sinensis. The correct name is S. australis. 

8. sinnata. Of this species there are now several very pretty 
and useful colour varieties. 

8. snperba (superb). A hardy annual, closely resembling 
S. Suvwoici, but having the spikes densely crowded into a 
pyramidal panicle. 1887. (R. G. 1887, p. 666, f. 170.) 

STATICE ARARATI (Mount Ararat’s). This plant, 
regarded by some as identical with Acantholimon gtuma~ 
ceum , is accorded specific rank in the “Index Kewensis.” 
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STATIONS. In former years, careful attention was 
paid to the preparation of Stations for fruit trees by 
forming a bed of concrete, stones, brickbats, slabs, &c., at 
the bottom of the hole prepared for planting a tree, with 
the view of preventing the tap-root from penetrating into 
the subsoil. This is seldom done now, as the old plan 
was not only somewhat costly, but there was always the 
risk of a violent wind blowing the trees over, even whon 
large, if not. properly staved. In preparing Stations at 
the present time, the skilful cultivator makes sure that 
the drainage is good, so that all excess of water passes 
off quickly, then a hole is excavated rather wider than 
is absolutely necessary for the roots to go in without 
bending any back, the sides and bottom of the holes 
being well broken up. The tree is then planted, the 
upper roots being only an inch or two below the surface, 
the soil is made firm about the roots, and the tree securely 
fixed to a stake or other support until it is established. 
A mulch of strawy manure completes the operation, and 
fruit trees, Roses, &c., planted m such prepared Stations 
at the proper season seldom disappoint the planter. 

STAUROF8X8. To the species described on 
pp. 493-4, Vol. III., the following should be added : 

S. llesooMloldes (Lissochilus-like). The correct name of 
S Batemanni. 

8. phillpplnenalB (Philippine). fi. lin. across, solitary, 
produced from the axils of the leaves; sepals and petals 
reddish-brown; lip purple and white, with a hairy keel. 
1. elliptic-oblong, liin. long. Stem erect-climbing. Philippine 
Islands, 1894. 

S. undulata (waved). The correct name of Vanda undulata. 

8. Warooqneana (Warocque’s).* fi. of moderate size, 
disposed in rich racemes ; sepals ana petals yellow, dotted 
with pale reddish-brown; lip white, spotted with rose. New 
Guinea, 1892. A beautiful species. (L. vU., t. 319.) 

STEEPING. Seeds that are encased in very hard 
shells, like those of the Cannae, have their germination 
quickened very much by being soaked for twenty-four 
hours in water before sowing. With softer seeds of 
the Pea and Bean type very little is gained in hastening 
germination by Steeping. Where birds are troublesome, 
the seeds are sometimes Bteeped in some obnoxious 
compound— paraffin for instance— but such preparations 
must be employed with caution, or the germinating power 
may be destroyed. 

STEGANIA. See Lomarla. 

8TEXR0NEMA (from steiro s, sterile, and nema , 
thread ; referring to the presence of staminodia alternating 
with the fertile stamens). Ord. Primulacese. A small 
genus (about five species) of hardy, leafy-stemmed 
perennials, natives of Europe and North America, formerly 
included under Lysimachia (which see for culture). 
Flowers vellow ; peduncles slender. Leaves all opposite, 
but mostly in apparent whorls on the flowering branches 
(as in Trientalis). 

S. heterophyllum (variable-leaved). The correct name of 
Lysimachia lanceolata and L. ciliata. Syn. S. lanceolatum. 

S. lanceolatum (lanceolate). A synonym of S. heterophyllum. 

STEIaliATE HAIRS. Hairs having several branches 
arranged in a star-like manner. 

STEIiLERA. S. Alberti is a synonym of Wiks- 
troemla Alberti (which see). S. altaica is a form of 
S. Chatmejasmc. 

8TEMODXA. To the species described on p. 496, 
Vol. III., the following should be added : 

S. lurantifolia (Duranta-leaved). fi. bluish-purple, scarcely 
iin. long, disposed in terminal spikes. /. opposite or whorled, 
sessile, lanceolate, toothed, lin. to 2in. long, varying in 
breadth, h. 1ft. to lift. Tropical America, 1890. A green- 
house or half-hardy, very viscous annual, simply or paniculately 
branched. 

8TEMONA. To the species described on p. 496, 
Vol. III., the following should be added : 

S. Curt tail (Curtis’s). In habit and forms of leaf this 
resembles S. tulterosa, but the leaves are alternate, the 
petioles long and slender, and the flowers api>ear to be uni- 
sexual. India, 1892. (B. M. 7254.) 

S. tuberOM (tuberous). 'Die correct name of S. ylonosoides. 
(B. M. 1500.) 


8TEN ANDRXXJM (from stenos , narrow, and aner t 
andros , a male ; in allusion to the stamens). Ord. 
Acanthacese. A genus embracing about eighteen species 
of stove or greenhouse, mostly almost stemless herbs, 
natives of tropical and sub-tropical America ; they are 
closely allied to Eranthemum (which see for culture 
of the species introduced). Flowers usually small, sessile, 
spicate ; calyx five-parted ; corolla obliquely five-lobed ; 
stamens four, didynamous, included. Leaves usually 
radical or clustered at the base of the stem, entire. 

8 . igneum (fiery), fi. yellow, in terminal, elongated spikes. 
1. spreading, decussately opposite, ovate-oblong, obtuse, 4in. 
long, intense green above with reddish -yellow stripes along 
the midrib and nerves, below paler with prominent nerves ; 
petioles short. Peru. (L H. 1877, t. 266.) 

8. Undent (Linden’s), fi. yellow, disposed in erect, cyliudric 
spikes. 1. opposite, elliptic -obovate, obtuse, dark green, 
shading to paler green towards the centre, and marked with 
yellow veins. Peru, 1891. A foliage plant, of dwarf habit. 
(L H. 1891, t. 136.) 

S. Beeckmannianum (I. H. 1892. t. 166) and S. Goosensianum 
(I. H. 1893, t. 168) are garden hybrids, the latter having leaves 
variegated with green and yellow and margined with brown. 

STENIA. This Orchid does best when grown in 
baskets or perforated pans, under similar conditions to 
those recommended for tho Pescatorea section of Zygo- 
petalums. 

STEN OGLOTTIS. This genus, described on p. 497, 
Vol. III., now embraces two species. 

8. longifolia (long-leaved), ft. deep mauve-purple, having a 
fringed lip ; scape lerect, lift, high, the upper half clothed 
with flowers. 1. 6in. long, persistent, undulated, green, tinged 
with purple. Natal, 188®. (B. M. 7186 ; G. C. 1894, ii., f. 72.) 

8TENOME8SON. According to J. G. Baker's 
latest revision of the genus, in his “Handbook of the 
Amaryllideas ,” the number of species is limited to eleven, 
natives of the Andes. Flowers generally red or yellow, 
tipped with green, few or many in an umbel; perianth 
tube long, funnel-shaped ; stamens inserted at tho throat 
of the perianth tube ; filaments united towards the base 
in a distinct cup, which is often toothed between them. 
To the species, &c., described on pp. 497-8, Vol. III., tho 
following should be added : 

8 . angUBtlfoIium (narrow-leaved). A variety of S. viridi- 
fiorum. 

8 . flavtun (yellow), fi. four to six in an umbel ; perianth limb 
bright yellow, liin. to 2in. long, the tube dilated at the 
middle, the segments 4in. long; peduncle slender, 1ft. long. 
May. 1. oblanceolate, 1ft. long, lin. broad, obscurely 
petiolate. Bulb lin. in diameter. 1824. (B. M. 2641.) Syn. 

Chrysiphiala / lava (B. R. 978). 

8 . f. enrvidentatum. The correct name of S. curvklcntatum. 
Edge of the staminal cup having a bifid tooth between each of 
the filaments. SYNS. S. paucifiorum t Chrytiphiala paucifiora 
(H. E. F. 132). 

8 . f. latlfolinm. The correct name of S. latifolium. Edge of 
the staminal cup having an entire tooth between each 
filament. Greenhouse. SYN. S. vitellinum. 

S. fulvum (fulvous). A variety of S. incamatum. 

8. latlfolinm is a variety of S. fiacum. 

8 . pandflomm is identical with S. fiavtim enrvidentatum. 

8 . recurvatum (recurved), fi. six to twelve in an umbel ; 
perianth limb reddish-yellow, 2in. to 2iiu. long, the segments 
iin. long ; peduncle lft. to lift. long. 1. three to six, linear, 
lft. long, lin. broad, contemporary with the flowers. Bulb 
lin. to fiin. in diameter. Syns. Carpodotes reeurvatus, CA»i/«- 
phiala recurrata, Coburyia recurvata. 

8 . Strl Ohlan dl is a synonym of Slricklandia euCrosioides. 

8 . triohromum (three-coloured). A variety of S. incamatum. 
8 . virldiflornm angnstifolinm (narrow-leaved), fi. having 
stamens shorter than the perianth segments ; style exserted. 
1. narrower than in the type. (B. M. 3866b, under name of 
Callithauma angustifolium.) 

S. V. Elwesil (Elwes’). fi. having the staminal cup deeply six- 
cleft, and the lobes quadrate and emarginate. lo76. 

8. vitelllniim is identical with S. fiacum lati/olium ; it 
requires greenhouse treatment. 

STEN 08FBRHATX0N. To the species described 

on p. 498, Vol. III., the following should be added : 

S. multiovnlatum (many-ovuled). A variety of S. Spruceanum. 
8 . Spruce anum multiovnlatum (Spruce’s, many-ovuled). 
ft., spathe white. 6in. long, borne on a peduncle lft. to lift, 
long. 1. oblong, lft. long, 5in. broad ; petioles 6in. long. Stems 
3ft. to 6ft. high. Colombia, 1894. 

8 . Walllsil is the correct name of S. pompayanense. 
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STBITOTAFHBUM. According to the latest 
authorities, S. glabrum is the correct name of 8. ameri - 
canum. 

STEPHAN AND RA. This genus now embraces four 
species, natives of China and Japan, and closely allied 
to NetlUa. Flowers small, racemose or paniculate, 
slenderly pedicellate. Leaves alternate, petiolate, incised, 
or pinnatind and incised-serrated, pubescent beneath. To 
the species described on p. 498, Vol. III., the following 
should be added : 

8. tw otaa. (incised). A synonym of S. flexuosa. 

S. Tanakas (Tanaka’s). Jl. white, very small, puberulous; 
in terminal, pendulous panicles 3in. to 4in. long. June. 1. 2in. 
long and broad, alternate, triangular-ovate, three-lobed. bright 
green, turning golden-yellow in autumn ; lobes acuminate, 
serrated. Branches brown. A. 3ft. Japan, 1893. (B. M. 7593 ; 

R. G. 1896, t 1431.) 

8TERCULIA. Including Oleobachia. To the species 
described on p. 500, Vol. III., the following should be 
added: 

g. acuminata (taper-pointed). A synonym of Cola acuminata. 
8. austro-oaledonioa (South Caledonian). Jl. de^p red, 
shaded with orange, numerous, £in. in diameter ; racemes 
lateral, springing from the old part of the trunk. 1. large, 
palmately lobed, disposed in a terminal crown. A. 10ft. or 
morel New Caledonia. An erect, unbranched, stove tree. 
(B. M. 7382.) Syn. S. neocaledonica (of gardens). 

8. Balanghas (of Roxburgh). A synonym of S. nobilis. 

8. grandlflora (large-flowered). A synonym of Cola acumi- 
nata. 

8. heterophylla (variable-leaved). A synonym of S. diver si- 
folia. 

8. neocaledonica (New Caledonian). A garden synonym of 

S. austro-caledonica. 

8. nobills (noble). Jl. pale buff, red within, fragrant, mostly 
males, £in. across, campanulate j panicles lax, axillary, many- 
flowered, pendulous. Jr. containing edible seeds. 1. 2in. to 
12in. long, 2in. to 6in. broad, glabrous, oblong, acuminate ; 
petioles fin. long. A. 20ft. India, 1787. Syn. S. Balanghas (of 
Roxburgh). 

8. urena (stinging). JL yellow, small, the females mixed with 
many males; panicles erect, dense, terminal, many-flowered, 
glandular-pubescent, /r., follicles armed with stinging hairs. 
1. about the ends of the branches, 9in. to 12in. long and 
broad, rounded, flve-lobed, cordate at base ; petioles 6in. to 
9in. long. Trunk erect India, 1793. A soft-wooded tree. 

STEREOSPERMTJM (from stereos , rigid, and 
snerwia, seed). Ord. Bignoniacese. A genus embracing 
about ten species of stove trees, natives of tropical Asia 
and Africa, and formerly classed under Bignonia. Several 
of them have been introduced, but it is doubtful if they 
are still in cultivation. 

STEREUM FRU8TULOSUM. See Oak Fungi, 

Vol. V. 

STERNUM HIRSUTUM. 8ee Oak Fungi, 

Vol. V. 

STERNBERGZA. These beautiful bulbous plants 
should be left in the soil, which should be deep and 
light ; cover them with litter in severe weather. To the 
species and varieties described on p. 501, Vol. III., the 
following should be added : 

8. Fisobcriana (Fischer’s).* Jl. bright yellow ; tube funnel- 
shaped, less than ±in. long; segments oblong-spathulate, l£in. 
long ; peduncles two or three to a bulb, short, one-flowered ; 
spathes white, usually bifid. March. 1. eight or nine to a 
bulb, contemporary with the flowers, linear, obtuse, 6in. long 
at the ‘flowering season, afterwards lengthening. Bulb liin. to 
2in. in diameter. Caucasus, Ac., 1894. (B. M. 7441.) 

8. maorantka (large-flowered).* Jl. bright yellow ; tube cylin- 
drical, 2in. long; segments oblong, lin. to liin. long; peduncle 
cylindrical, 4in. to 6in. long ; spathe 3in. to 4in. long. Autumn. 
1. lorate, obtuse, glaucescent, fin. broad, fully developed in 
June. Bulb lin. to l£in. in diameter, the neck 4in. to 6in. 
long. Asia Minor, Ac., 1896. (B. M. 7459.) 

STETJDNERA. 8. discolor is now classed as a 
distinct species and not as a form of 8. colocasise folia. 

8TEVXA. To the species described on p. 502, 
Vol. III., the following should be added. 8. fascicularis 
and 8. ivsefolia are now le/arded as distinct species. 

8. faacicularl* (fascicled). Jl.-heads white, fasciculately 
congested ; florets glabrous. September. 1. opposite, rhomboid- 
lanceolate, deeply and argutely serrated ; upper ones sessile. 
Mexico, 1830. Greenhouse. (B. R. 1838, t. 59.; 


Sterla — continued. 

8. lvcefolla (Ivy-leaved). Jl.-heads white, disposed in fastigiate 
corymbs ; involucre and florets glandular ana downy. August. 
1. lanceolate, attenuated to the petioles, serrated at apex. 
Stems erect, villous-hairy, corymbosely branched at apex. 
A. 2ft. Mexico, 1816. Greenhouse. 

8. odorata (scented). Jl.-heads white, odorous, disposed in 
terminal, oorymbose cymes. August. L narrow-lanceolate, 
acuminate. A. about 16in. Habitat not recorded, 1890. A 
free-flowering, greenhouse species. 

8. salloifolla (Willow-leaved). Jl.-heads white, disposed in 
spreading corymbs. June to September. 1. opposite, narrow- 
lanceolate, very shortly petiolate and almost connate, nearly 
or quite entire. A. lift. Mexico, 1803. A glabrous, greenhouse 
shrub. 

STINGING NETTLES. 8ee Urtlca. 

STINK FLY. A popular name for the beautiful 
and distinct Lace wing Flies (whioh see). 

STINKING CEDAR. See Torreya taxifolia. 
STINKING YEW. See Torreya. 

8TINKW00D, TASMANIAN. See Zleria 

S 2 nith.ll. 

8TIFA. To the species described on pp. 503*4, 
Vol. III., the following should be added: 

8. arandinaoea (Arundo-like). Jl. purplish-brown, disposed in 
drooping plumes about 4ft. long, which when dry form excellent 
" everlastings." A. 2ft. New Zealand, 1882. Syn. Apera 
arundinacea (G. C. 1897, xxiL, pp. 282-3, f. 84). 

8. Calamagrostls (Calamagrostis). The correct name of 
S. Lasiagrostis. 

8. oapillata (long-haired). Jl. in a loosely-branched panicle, the 
branches very slender, erect, elongated; glumes cuspidate- 
attenuated. 1. glaucous, rigid, convolute, slender. Culms erect, 
rigid, leafy throughout. A. 2ft Orient, Ac., 1815. A useful 
species. 

8TI8SERA. A synonym of Curcuma (which see). 

STOKING. This is a most important operation in 
the heating of glass structures, mushroom -houses, and 
similar places. In the first place, the stoker should be 
guided by the external conditions, as, for instance, early 
in the morning, if the day promises to be bright and 
warm, it would not only be a waste of fuel and labour 
to pnt on a strong fire, and thus heat the hot-water 
pipes unduly; but the combination of strong heat from 
the pipes and from the sun is injurious, predisposing 
the plants to an attack of Red Spider and other 
animal foes. On the other hand, when the morning 
is dull and cold, with a disagreeable wind, it would 
bo unwise not to keep up a good fire to maintain the 
necessary heat in all the houses. Hence the necessity 
for the stoker exercising a very careful watch on atmo- 
spheric conditions and changes, and promptly acting in 
a sensible manner to avoid waste of labour and fuel, as 
well as to ensure the best conditions for the plant-life 
in the heated structures. Another important item in 
Stoking is perfect cleanliness in the stoke-hole and round 
the boiler, otherwise considerable loss will occur. All 
ashes and clinkers should be removed before there is any 
possible danger of their interfering with the draught of 
the fire, or mixing with the fuel. Nothing indicates 
carelessness and p want of method more than to see 
clinkers and ashes mixing with the ooal or treading under 
foot in the stoke-hole. Many boilers have the fire playing 
over the outer surface, and soot quickly accumulates. 
Being practically a non-conductor, it prevents the flames 
from having the same heating power os when the boiler 
is kept clear. This waste is avoided if the boiler is 
regularly cleared of soot once a week through the doors 
placed for that purpose on all boilers requiring such 
attention. 

Much depends, again, on how the Stoking is performed. 
One stoker will obtain nearly double the heat from the 
same weight of fuel in the same boiler as will another. 
To ensure the greatest amount of heat from fuel it is 
essential that the bars on which the fire rests should be 
kept free from clinkers or other matter that interferes 
with the draught of the fire, and any ashes in the fire 
removed by raking between the bars from underneath 
with the long-handled hooked poker. This is much better 
than continually stirring up the fire, turning it over and 
over, and wasting a lot of heat in the process. It is 
necessary to use the poker occasionally, but after clearing 
away all clinkers the first thing in the morning, and 
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Stoking 1 — continued. . 

again at night before banking-up, the leas the fire is in- 
terfered with, the better. In fact, with that excellent fuel, 
anthracite cool, it is moat on wise to torn the fire over 

unnecessarily, as it will go black and be a long 

time in becoming bright again. During very cola 
weather, when the fires mnat be kept going continuously 
to maintain a proper temperature, the stoker will secure 
the greatest heat by getting a big fire, and replenishing 
it frequently with a small amount of fuel, thus always 
keeping a bright, hot fire playing on the boiler. If 
the fire is permitted to burn low, and is then heavily 
charged again with fuel, it is astonishing how quickly 
the hot-water pipes cool while the fire is burning 

up. Again, it is always advisable to have the body of 
the fire as near to the furnace -door as possible, so that 
the fire may travel over the whole of the boiler. When 
far back in the furnace, much of the heat is lost, 

as the front part of the boiler is scarcely touched by 
the fire. 

Indirectly connected with Stoking is the feeding of tho 
boiler. In many gardens the supply -cistern is filled by 
hand, and not by a ball-tap, and it iB important that 
the water is never allowed to become low ; not only is it 
dangerous, but when there is a large, fierce fire, the 
sudden addition of a mass of cold water to a heated 
boiler is very liable to cause it to crack, and thus 
become useless at a time when it is most needed. 

STOFFZNQ. The operation of Stopping, or pinching 
back, the growth of fruit trees and plants in pots is a 
very important one, and requires both care and judgment ; 
but no hard-and-fast rule can be laid down. The Grape 
Vine usually has its laterals stopped one or two leaves 
beyond the bunch; but if there is space for further 
extension of the lateral growth, it is advisable to allow 
three or four leaves to be made before Stopping. In 
training trees in fancy forms, shoots may be made to 
appear almost anywhere they are desired by judicious 
Stopping; and plants that would otherwise be tall and 
leggy are made bushy and compact by timely Stopping. 
Witn trained fruit trees there is a danger of doing more 
harm than good by summer Stopping of the shoots. If 
done too early, a mass of young wood is produced, thus 
forming congested spurs and unripened wood with ljttle 
fruit. 

STOVE. For maintaining the proper atmospheric 
temperature hot-water pipes may be laid under the paths, 
with iron gratings above to allow the heat to pass readily 
through ; or they may be arranged up the side walls or 
above the staging. The side walls of the house about Sft. 
from the ground level should be glazed so as to make the 
structure as li^ht as possible, as for several months of the 
year all tho light that it is possible to obtain will be 
necessary for the proper development of the plants 
growing inside. 

Where only one house is used as a Stove, it should 
be divided across the middle by a glazed partition. The 
two divisions may then (at certain seasons of the year) 
be kept at slightly different temperatures, and the 
atmosphere of one may be kept drier to ripen the wood 
and also to allow that period of rest which is so necessary 
to a large number of plants. 

Good loam is essential, and this should be the top spit 
from a pasture, with plenty of fibrous roots in it. It 
should be stacked for several months before it is required 
for use in a good-sized heap, with the grassy side down- 
wards. 

Good fibrous, turfy peat, of a sandy nature, is another 
requisite, and when used Bhould be broken into lumps with 
the hands. For some plants, such as Anthuriums, it is 
desirable to remove a quantity of the fine matter. This 
may be done by slightly beating the broken lumps with 
a stick. 

Leaf-mould, when obtained by collecting the leaves of 
Oak, Beech, Elm. Ac. (avoiding those of a poisonous 
nature, such as Laurels), putting them in a large heap 
and occasionally turning it over to sweeten it’, is very 
useful for many plants. It is highly important that it is 
sweet and free from fungus. 

Cow-dung, when well decayed, is a very safe manure to 
use for plants that require a little stimulant. 

Coarse silver-sand is extensively used for striking 
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Stove — continued. 

cuttings and for mixing in composts to keep them sweet 
and porous. 

Charcoal, in lumps, is another useful material for mixing 
in the soil to keep it open, and for the roots of plants to 
clinp to. 

Live sphagnum should have all the grass, leaves, and 
refuse picked out before using. 

Cocoa-nut refuse is a clean and suitable material for 
hot -beds, and for plunging plants that require bottom - 
heat (if hot-water pipes are supplied to provide the 
necessary heat). 

Artificial manures are offered in abundance. Many of 
them are of good quality, and are of great benefit if used 
judiciously. 

Stove plants should be encouraged to make most of their 
growth during the spring and summer months, when 
there is plenty of sunlight # to develop it. They should 
be repotted in the spring, just as they are commencing 
to grow, and the heat and moisture in tne house increased. 
In repotting, clean, dry pots, with efficient drainage, 
should be used, and sou in a proper state as regards 
moisture, and sufficiently warmed to prevent chilling of 
the roots. In ventilating, cold draughts must be avoided, 
and the ventilators be closed as early in the afternoon 
as is consistent with safety to economise the sun heat, 
whioh will be found to be more beneficial to the plants 
than an indiscriminate use of fire-heat. 

The water used both for watering the soil and for 
syringing overhead should be of about the same tem- 
perature as that of the house. In watering give suffi- 
cient to wet the whole ball of earth quite through, but 
be careful not to apply any water unless required, or the 
soil will become sodden and sour. Clean rain-water is much 
the best when it can be obtained in sufficient quantity. 
If well-water is used it should be exposed to the air for 
some time beforehand. 

During the bright days of spring and summer most 
plants require a little protection from bright sunshine. 
For this purpose a material called “ hothouse shading ” is 
made into blinds, and fixed to rollers to cover the roof. 
Care Bhould be taken to draw up the blinds when the 
weather becomes cloudy, to prevent the plants from 
becoming drawn and weak. 

In the following genera may be found the chief deco- 
rative subjects for the Stove, exclusive of Ferns, an 
enumeration of which appear under that heading. 


Flowering Plants. 


Achimenes 

Francisoea ( Brun - 

Pereskia 

JZchmea 

felsia) 

Peristeria 

jE rides 

Gardenia 

Pescatorea 

JSechynanthu s 

Gesnera 

Phaius 

Aqalmyla 

Auamanda 

Gloneria 

Phalcenopsis 

(Psychotria) 

PhyUocactus 

PiUa 

Amasonia 

Gloxinias 

Anar cecum 

A TUialonium 

Goldfussia 

Goodyera 

PUoctreus 

Platyclinis 

Ancectochilus 

Grammatophyllum 

Plumbago 

Anthurium 

Hedy chiu m 

Poinsettia 

Aphelandra 

Heliatnphora 

( Euphorbia ) 

Arachnanthe 

Hibiscus 

Poeoqueria 

Ardisia 

Hippeastrum 

Mromenoea 

Atacda (Tacca) 

Imantophyllum 

Reimoardtia 

Begonia 

Bollea 

(Clivia) 

Rrnanthera 

Impatiens 

Rhipsalis 

Bulbophyllum 

Ixora 

Rhododendron 

Burbvdqea 

Burcheliia 

Justicia 

Rivina 

Ixuiandra 

Rondeletia 

Calanthe s 

Lcuchtenbergia 

Russelia 

CeiUropogon 

Libonia 

Saccolabium 

Cereus 

Linum 

Saintpaulia 

Scutellaria 

Clerodentlron 

Luculia 

Clivia 

Crinum 

Magnolia 

Mammillaria 

Sericogravhis 

(Jacobinia) 

Dendrobium 

Mcdinella 

Strelitzia 

Dendrochilum ( Platy 

Melocactus 

Tabemcemontana 

clinic ) 

Miltonia 

Thyrsacanthus 

Diacrium ( Epidcn - 

Monochcetum 

Tillandsia 

drum ) 

Mussctnda 

Torenia 

Didymocarpus 

Ncegelia 

Toxicophlata 

Echinocactwi 

Epidendrum 

Epiphyllum 

Eucharis 

Oncidium 

Opuntia 

Tydceas 

Urceolina 

Pancratium 

Paphinia 

Pelecyphora 

Vanda 

Vinca 

Eupatorium 

Vriesia 

Euphorbia 

Psntas 

Wartcewicxella 
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Ornamental Foliage Plante. 


Aeaiypha 

Cyperus 

Panax 

Alocasia 

Dichorisa ndra 

Pandanus 

Ananassa 

Dieffenbachia 

Panicum 

Andropogon 

Dracaena 

Pavetta 

Anthurium 

Er ant hew urn 

Peperomia 

Aphelandra 

Eriocnema 

Phryniupi 

Aralia 

Erythrina 

Phyllanthus 

Asparagus 

Ficus 

PhyUoUvnium 

Begonia 

Fittonia 

Rhopala 

Bertolonia 

Heiiconia 

Roupala 

Brexia 

Isolepis 

Sancheria 

Brownea 

Jacaranda 

Sonerilla 

Caladium. 

Lee a 

Sphcerogyne 

Campylobotrys 

Maranta 

StrobUanthes 

(Hoffmannia) 

Mimosa 

Tiltandsia 

Cossignia 

Musa 

Tradcscantia 

Croton 

Nepenthes 

Zebrina 

Curculiqo 

Nidularium 

Zingiber 

Cyanophyllum 

OpHsmenus 



Climbers. Wall and Pillar Plante. 


AUamanda 

Glorxosa 

PauUinia 

AristolorJiia 

Hoy a 

Pellionia 

Bignonia 

Ipomaea 

Pothos 

Bougainvillea 

Jasminum 

Schubertia 

Cissus 

Maneitia 

Solatium 

Clerodendron 

Marcgravia 

Stephanotis 

Combrctum 

Oxera 

Tecoma 

Dipladenia 

Passifiora 

Thunbergia 


Ficus 

STRAIN. A term used by seedsmen for some particular 
or celebrated variety that has been raised in a special 
manner. 

8TRANVJB8IA. This genus now embraces four 
species, natives of China, Thibet, and the Himalayan 
region. 

STRATIFICATION. By this method seeds which 
quickly lose thoir germinative properties may be preserved. 
The direct action of air has a very detri- 
mental effect on seeds, and those requiring 
protection are mostly stratified as soon as 
they are collected. The simplest way to do 
this is to take a receptacle of any sort 
possessing some outlets to prevent any stag- 
nation, and of a size suitable to the quantity 
of seeds to be preserved. On the bottom of 
it should be laid a thin bed of breeze (small 


Strawberry — continued. • 

sides of the barrels are also perforated with holes about 
3in. in diameter, there being 100 holes or so in a 
barrel of the size named. After putting drainage in the 
barrel, it is filled with good fibrous loam, and a little 
well-decayed manure added, having a 3in. drain pipe, 
or a coil of fine wire-netting filled with moss down the 
centre of the barrel from top to bottom, which acts for 
drainage and keeps the soil sweet by admitting air down 
the centre. 

Strong Strawberry-runners are planted early in August 
in the holes round the barrel, and also on the top, and 
the young plants carefully watered and syringed to 
encourage growth. The following season the plants fruit, 
and, if the barrel is raised a foot or so from the ground, 
the fruit hanging down is free from grit, and perfectly 
clean. The greatest objection to this mode of growing 
Strawberries is the weight of the barrel, and the difficulty 
of moving it from one place to another or turning it 
round so that the sun may shine on all sides. A 
revolving apparatus was made for placing the barrels 
on, but the cost was too great for it to be used generally. 

Forcing in Pots. In addition to the information given 
under this head in Vol. III., we add a few remarks on the 
importance of the proper development and cleanliness of 
the foliage. Many are under the . impression that plants 
will fruit as well when deprived of tneir foliage as when 
this is retained. Experiments, however, have proved that 
though the blossoms will set they absolutely, refuse to 
develop fruit of a useful Bize, none attaining the size of 
an ordinary marble or a Hazel-nut. This is due to the 
want of nourishment supplied through the leaves, and the 
leaves being absent no plant-food supplied to the roots 
can be assimilated ; in fact, manures supplied under such 
conditions do infinitely more harm than good. 

In Fig. 703, showing a plant with bold, handsome foliage 
and blossoms appearing above, we have the proper growth 
and balance between the roots and tops, in which both 


pieces of unburnt coke), and this should be 
covered with one of sand, on which the seeds 
should be deposited as closely as possible. 
Another layer of sand should now be added, 
then more seeds, and so on until the pan is 
filled, when the whole must be covered with 
more breeze to keep away worms. It is 
advisable to stand the receptacle in the coolest 
place. As cellars are too warm in winter, a 
good plan would be to bury it underground 
at a sufficient depth to avoid frost. The 
soil placed on the top must be arranged in 
such a way as to form a kind of cone to keep 
off the water ; and this especially applies to 
tree and vegetabjp seeds. Stratification is 
also useful for tropical and sub-tropical seeds, 
which would otherwise lose their germinative 
properties before their arrival here. Cocoa- 
und Coffee-tree seeds must be stratified as 
soon as collected. 

STRAY ADIUM INSIGNE. A syno- 
nym of Barrlngtonia samoensis (which 

see). 

STRAWBERRY. The method of 
growing Strawberries in barrels has been 
recommended as a means of obtaining a 
large quantity of fino fruit from a small 
area. For those who have a very limited 
garden the plan possesses some advantages ; 
but for the ordinary cultivator the barrel has 
yet to be proved an advantage or superior 
to the usual practices. The size of barrel 
most frequently used is that known as a 
36-gallon, The top is removed, and the 
bottom perforated with drainage-holes. The 



Fig. 703 . Forced Strawberry Plant in Flower. 
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work together for the production of good fruit. The 
healthy foliage quickly absorbs and assimilates the plant- 
food supplied by the grower, and is followed by excellent 
crops of fruit, as shown in Fig. 704, bearing ripe berries. 


Fio. 704. Forced Strawberries in Fruit. 


Next in importance to having good foliage is the keeping 
of the leaves clean and free from insect pests, otherwise 
they may be entirely destroyed by these foes. If Red 
Spider appears, fumigation with one of the vaporising 
insecticides is necessary ; but if the foliage is well 
syringed daily, except when the plants are in blossom, 
and when bearing ripe fruit, few insect enemies will pnt 
in an appearance. When the fruit is swelling freely, 
2oz. of muriate of potash in 1 gallon of water will assist 
the berries considerably if applied once a week, but this 
stimulant should cease when the fruit commences to 
colour. 

Insects, &o. Strawberries outside are attacked by 
two or three species of voracious Ground-Beetles, which, 
forsaking for a time their carnivorous 
diet, feast upon the ripening fruit. 
Harpalus rujicomis , a very common 
Beetle, is one that is found in enor- 
mous numbers in Strawberry-beds, 
the mulching usually provided afford- 
ing it a safe’ harbourage in the day- 
time. It feeds at night. The insect 
is about tin. long, flattish, and dark 
as to colour. Indeed, the head and 
thorax are quite black, and the only 
relief to its general sombre colouring 
are the red legs, antennae, and the 
down upon its wing-cases. The 
larval state is passed beneath the 
soil. This insect is winged, contrary 
to what is usual in the Ground- 
Beetles found in this oountry. 

Pterostichus ( Steropus ) madidut 
(Fig. 705) is even commoner than 
the Harpalus, and is altogether a 
larger insect, reaching Jin. long. It 

Fio. 706. Ptkrostichus “ convex with 

madidus. a distinct furrow in the back, and 

much streaked. The legs of this 
insect are sometimes red. The 
Beetle is very common in gardens, and is wingless. 
Equally common is Calathus cisteloides , another wingless 
insect, but swift of foot. It is black, approaches Jin. in 
length, and is very fond of sheltering beneath stones and 
fallen leaves. The above, with perhaps Zabnu gibbus and 
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a few of the Sunshiners ( Amara ), are tho exceptions in 
the family Carabidm to tnote feeding exclusively upon 
flesh. 

In the case of a small garden, the Beetles may be hand- 
picked by dislodging them from their hiding- 
places during the day ; but where there aro 
acres of the fruit under cultivation something 
less laborious would necessarily havo to be 
adopted. The paste known as the Magic, if 
properly distributed, soon thins them down ; 
or Ramsden’s Beetle Paste may be employed. 
Messrs. Laxton Bros., the Strawberry special- 
ists, of Bedford, have devised a very ingenious 
way of dealing with these destructive Ground- 
Beetles. Their plan is to sink all over their 
fields common basins, baited with tempting 
morsels. The Beetles make their way into 
tho basins, but are unable to get out of them. 
The method is fully described in their 
“Strawberry Manual.” 

A well-known pest is a species of Nematoid 
Worm, Aphelencus fragariw. This is very 
difficult to deal with, owing to its method of 
feeding beneath the soil. So far its ravages 
have been best met by the introduction of 
certain artificials, which, while doing good 
to the crop, render the quarters uncomfort- 
able. 

Fungi. Many of the fungi affecting Straw- 
berries were briefly mentioned in Vol. III. 
Some of these now require more extended 
notice, as they have since proved serious 
pests. 

Strawberry Mildew ( Sphierotheca humuli) 
is a most injurious disease against which tho 
cultivator has to do battle. At one time it 
was thought that it was identical with the 
Rose Mildew (Spharotheca pnnnosa ), but further inves- 
tigations have shown that it differs from that well-known 
pest, the chief point of difference lying in the shape 
of the oonidia ana in their size. The disease is not by any 
means of recent discovery : Berkeley, the pioneer of plant- 
diseases due to fungi, having desonbed it more than forty 
years ago in the “Gardeners' Chronicle.” Nor is it 
confined to the Strawberry, as its specific name suggests, 
the hop -grower having suffered severely from its ravages. 
Moreover, it is found upon many common British plants, 
and therefore its presence in gardens causes little sur- 
prise. Until comparatively recent years, however, it 
nas not proved very troublesome to Strawberries in this 
country, though in America it has been regarded for 
a long time as a formidable pest, being known there as 
8. castagnei. 

Leaves and fruits are alike affected, and, as in the 
case of its near ally, the Rose Mildew, there is considerable 
curling of the foliage at the margin. Later the fruits aro 
attacked, though it is not usually until the crop is prac- 
tically ready for market that its effects are visible to the 
naked eye. The berries attacked are rendered unmarket- 
able. To the grower the first symptoms of attack are 
notioeable in late spring, the foliage curling in the way 
suggested, and afterwards the white mycelium is noticeable, 
especially on the under-surfaces. Quickly oonidiophores 
(fig. 706) with conidia are produced, and the latter are 
scattered broadcast by various agencies, increasing the 
area of infection and giving to the foliage a powdery 
appearance that cannot be mistaken. The berries also 
participate. Towards the end of the season, another form 
of fruit is produced upon the leaf -stalks, known as peri- 
thecia (Fig. 706). These cases, as they may be termed, 
contain spores which, little affected by winter’s cold or 
damp, remain undeveloped until the spring, when they 
are set free and the cycle is commenced anew. The pen- 
thecia remain sometimes upon the plants, and at others 
in the soil in their vicinity. So far no disease-resisting 
variety has yet been produced j but perhaps this will be 
forthcoming in the future. Some varieties, however, 
appear to be more susceptible than others, those con- 
taining Black Prince blood for instance. 

Once the disease has attacked the fruits, nothing can 
be done. The time to spray is directly the leaves are 
observed to be infested in spring. Sulphide of potassium 
in the case of this and similar Mildews nas given excellent 
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results. Several sprayings should take plaee at intervals 
of about ten days. 




Fio. 706. Strawberry Mildew ( Spharotheca humuli), showing 
A, Conidiophores ; B, Perithecium ; and C, Section of Asciis, 
showing the spores. 

To the varieties on pp. 512-3, Vol. III., the following 

may be added : 

Acquisition. Fruit very large, pale red ; flesh soft and of fair 
flavour. An immense bearer. 

Auguste Bolsselot. Fruit dark red ; flesh red, melting, and of 
delicious flavour. Hardy and prolific. 

Countess. Fruit large, dark crimson, with deep red melting 
flesh, of exquisite flavour. A splendid variety on warm soils, and 
very prolific. 

Edouard Lefort. Fruit medium to large, bright red ; flesh red, 
melting, with a delicious aromatic flavour. A French variety 
of great merit. Hardy, and a moderate bearer. 

Empress of India- Fruit medium to large, bright scarlet ; 
flesh red and very fine flavour. Valuable for forcing or outdoor 
culture. 

Gnnton Park. Fruit large, deep crimson-scarlet ; flesh firm, 
rich, and briskly flavoured. A new and promising variety. 

Leader. Fruit very large, deep scarlet, with flesh of the same 
colour, of fairly good flavour. A great bearer, hardy and 
compact. 

Bfentmore. Fruit large, very dark red. A new variety raised by 
Messrs. Laxton, of fine flavour, and promises to be a good mid- 
season variety. 


Strawberry — continued. 

Monarch. Fruit very large, deep crimson ; flesh white, firm, and 
of very good quality. A new variety ; hardy and prolific. 
Royal Sovereign. Fruit large, bright scarlet : flesh pale, firm, 
and briskly flavoured. A variety of great merit. A wonderful 
cropper, hardy, and also very early. Fine for either forcing 
or outside culture. 

Veltch’s Perfection. Fruit very large, dark crimson ; flesh 
very rich and of the finest flavour. A new late variety raised 
from a cross between British Queen and Waterloo, and promises 
to be a valuable introduction. 

Waterloo. Fruit very large, dark claret-colour ; flesh deep 
crimson, Juicy, and of agreeable flavour. Valuable for its late- 
ness, and as a rule produces the heaviest crop on two-year-old 
plants. 

8TRAWSE&RY LEAP - SPOT (Sphwrella 
fragarim). The common name gives a clue to the chief 
characteristic of the disease — the spots on the foliage. 
These occur on the upper surface, and increase in size 
and colour as the different stages are reached ; usually 
they coalesce. They are at first dark purplish ; then the 
central portion lightens until it is nearly white, and the 
blotches by this time are of large size, and practically the 
whole leaf-surface is discoloured. When this is the case, 
the foliage is shed, and in very bad cases the plants die. 
In America the Bomewhat heroic treatment of mowing 
the plantation after the crop has been gathered, and 
then firing the tops by the aid of straw, is adopted ; but 
the remedy when suggested here was regarded as worse 
than the disease. There seems, however, to be little 
doubt as to its efficacy, and it is well worthy of a trial, 
followed the next season by Bpraying with Bordeaux 
Mixture. In America the disease is called the Strawberry 
Leaf-Blight, and those who would like to go farther 
into its life-history should read Prof. Scribner’s article in 
the Report of the United States Department of Agriculture. 

8T2LELITZXA. To the species and varieties described 
on p. 514, Vol. III., thb following should be added : 

S. angustlfolia (narrow-leaved). A form of S. parvi folia. 

S. Darin osa is a variety of S. Regina. 

S. Nivenil (Niven's). 1. lanceolate, very narrow. A garden 
hybrid. 1888. 

8. pnmlla (dwarf). A form of S. Regina . 

8. Reginas flava (yellow). A variety with citron-yellow sepals. 
1887. It is also called eitrina. 

STRBFTOCALYX (from streptos , twisted, and calyx ; 
in allusion to the twisted sepals). Ord. Bromeliacem. A 
small genus (eight species) of stove, herbaceous plants, 
differing from JEchmea only in the very contorted sepals 
and more protruded, scaleless sepals— according to J. G. 
Baker, scarcely worth separating generioally. For culture 
of the two species known to cultivation, see JBohniea. 
8. Fuerstenbergii. The correct name of JSehmea Fuersten- 
bergii. SYN. TUlandtia Fuerttenbergii. 

8. Vallerandi (Eugene Vallerand's). A. violet, in a dense, 
erect, oblong-cylinarical panicle 1ft. to lift, long; branch- 
bracts as long as the branches, bright red, the lower ones 
3in. to 4in. long. 1. about forty in a dense rosette, ovate and 
Sin. to 4in. broad at base, the blade 3ft. to 4ft long and 

V iin. broad, the marginal prickles small and close. Amazon 
alley, 1876. (B. H. 1883, p. 13, t 1-2.) SYN. Lamproeoccus 

Vallerandi (R. H. 1887, p. 129). 

STREFTOCARFUS. All the plants comprised in 
this genus will thrive under greenhouse treatment. To 
those described on p. 516, Vol. III., the following should 
be added : 

8. biflorus (two-flowered). A synonym of S. Oardenii, 

8. Golplni (E. E. Galpin’s>* Jl. rich mauve, with'a conspicuous 
white eye, campanulate, nearly liin. across; corolla lobes five, 
spreading-recurved. October. 1. solitary, radical, sessile, ovate- 
oolong, obtuse, entire, sub-cordate at base, silky-villous above, 
tumid between the nerves, flesh-coloured and red-nerved 
beneath. Transvaal, 1890. (B. M. 7230.) 

8. luteus (yellow).* The correct name of the plant figured in 
B. M- 5636, and described on p. 516, Vol. HL, as S. parvijlom. 

8. multiflora (many-flowered). A garden variety of & RexU. 

8. paiwiflora® (small-flowered).* A. pale blue or purplish; 
calyx somewhat five-parted; corolla tube about |(n. long; 

r dicels twin, distant ; peduncles three- to ten-flowered. 

dense, ovate or oblong, narrowed at base, sub-sessile, 7in. 
long, crenate, softly villous, woolly beneath. South Africa. 
(B. M. 7036.) 

8. Roxll multiflora (many-flowered). A garden seedling, 
having larger and brighter-coloured flowers than in the type. 
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S. Wcndlandii (Wendland’s).* This very fine species 
resembles .S'. Ihinnii in regard to size and form of flower, but 
it is of clear blue colour. Natal, 1890. (B. M. 7447.) 


Strobil&nthes — continued. 

winged upwards. Stem quadrangular, more or less hairy. 
h. 2ft. to 4ft. Temperate Himalayas, 1886. A handsome, 
greenhouse shrub. Syn. S. attenuatus (R. G., t. 1243). 



Hybrids. The following are good : 

ACH1MINF.FLORUS (S. polyanthus and Veitch’s Hybrids); 
Achimin EFLORUS ALBUS, white, large flowers; ACHIMINE- 
FLORUS GiGANTEUS, lavender-blue, large; BRUANTI ( S . polyan- 
thus and S. Rcxii ); Distinction; DYKRI (S. Ihinnii and ! 
,9. Wendlandii) ; Gratus (8. Dunnti and Veitch’s Hybrids); 
Kewensis ( S . Dunnti and S. Rexii ) ; Liciitf.nsteinensis 
IS. Wendlandii and S. Watsoni); MRS. Heal (S. Wend- 
landii and Veitch’s Hybrids); PULCHELLUS (.9. Fanninii and i 
Veitch’s Hybrids); SYLPH {8. Wendlandii and. Veitch’s 
Hybrids); Watsom (S. Dunnn and S. parvijtora); and White 
Lady (see Fig. 707). 


S. attenuate* (narrowed). A synonym of S. alatus. 

S. callosus (hardened). Jl. pale violet-blue ; corolla l£in. long, 
▼ery hairy within ; spikes lin. to 4in. long, often densely or 
laxly cymose. /. elliptic, acuminate at both ends, 6in. to 9in. 
long, crenate, conspicuously lined and hairy above. Branches 
often waited or tuberculed. h. 6ft. East Indies, 1897. (B. M. 
7538.) 

S. ooloratus (coloured). Jl. pale bluish-purple, liln. long, 
shortly pedicellate; sepals erect, linear, £in. long; corolla 
with a ventricose tube and short, rounded lobes; panicles 
6in. to 12in. high, widely spreading and profusely branched. 
January. /. 5in. to 7in. long, ovate or elliptic, acuminate or 
produced into a long tail, serrated, dark green above, 
reddish-purple beneath. h. 3ft. to 6ft. Khasya, 1886. 

(B. M. 6922.) 

S. Dyerianus (Dyer’s).* Jl. violet-blue, disposed in erect spikes ; 
corolla lin. long, funnel-shaped. 1. opposite, ovate, acuminate, 
marked, especially when young, with rich rosy-purple 
on a dark green ground. East Indies, 1893. A magnificent, 
free-growing species. (B. M. 7574; J. H. xxvi., p. 359, f. 66.) 

S. flood difolius (flaccid-leaved).* JL lilac-puiple, in loose, 
leafy, paniculate spikes; tube of the corolla bent, the lobes 
deeply notched. 1. 2in. to 4in. long, elliptic-lanceolate, 
acute, narrowed to the petioles, serrated, glabrous, bright 
green. India, China, 1887. A pretty shrub, yielding a blue 
dye called “Boom.” (B. M. 6947.) 

8TROXAHTHE. Including Kerchovea. 8. Lubbers- 
iana is now regarded as a species of Myrosma 
(M. Lubber sii), 8. spectabilis is a form of 8. sanguined , 
and 8. Tonckat is the correct name erf Maranta 
angustifolia. 

STBOFHAN EUS. Many of the plants of this 
genus possess quaintly -coloured flowers, which are ren- 
dered still more curious by the long, tail-like expansions 
of the corolla lobes. 8. dxchotomus is shown at Fig. 708. 

S. Ledlenil (Ledien’s). Jl. borne in umbels terminating the 
woody branches ; corolla buff-yellow, star-shaped, flve-lobed, 
each lobe prolonged into a vei y long, narrow, nbbon-like tail ; 
corona ana stamens violet, with five white rays. 1. nearly 
sessile, obovate, suddenly drawn out into a short point, the 
margins entire, both surfaces softly hairy. Congo, 1887. Stove 
shrub. (R. G., 1. 1241.) 

S. Peters lan us grandlfloms (Peters’ large-flowered). 
Jl. solitary, few in a terminal cyme; corolla tube over lin. 
long and broad, dull yellow, streaked with red, the lol>es 
reflexed, with loose! y-twisted, pendulous tails 8in. long, yellow 
within, dull red outside. May. 1. 3in. to 5in. long, ovate, 
obtusely aciftninate, undulated, pale beneath. Delagoa Bay, 
1884. A slender, glabrous, stove climber. (B. M. 7390.) 


Fig. 707. Streptocarpus White Lady. 


STREPTOPUS. S. d istortus is the correct name 
of the plant described as 8. amplexicaulis (which name 
should be amplexifolius). 

STREPTOSTIGMA. A synonym of Cacabus 

(which see). 

STRICKLANDIA (named in honour of Sir C. W. 
Strickland). Ord. Amaryllidese. A monotypic genus, 
differing from Fh.vdranassa in having monadelphons 
filaments. The species, 8. eucrosioides , is described on 
p. 89, Vol. III., as Phmdrannssa eucrosioides , and was 
also formerly known as Leperiza eucrosioides and 
Stenomesson Stricklandi. 

STRIKE. To take root ; commonly said of cuttings. 

STRIKING. The process of propagating by means 
of cuttings is termed Striking, and when the cuttings 
have emitted roots they are stated to have “struck.” 

STRIPED KING OF THE WOODS. See 

Zeuzine regium. 

STROBILANTHES. To the species described on 
pp. 516-7, Vol. III., the following should bo added: 

S. alatus (winged).* Jl. violet-blue, marked with a yellow spot 
in the throat, disposed in loose panicles; corolla It in. long; 
peduncles axillary or terminal, trifld, hairy. /. cordate, 
serrated, caudate-acuminate, more or less hairy, 5in. long, 
2£in. broad, dark green ; petioles lin. to 4in. long, linear or 


8TRYCHN0DAFHVE. Included under Ocotea 
(which see). 

8TRYFHN ODENDRON (from stryphnos , rough, 
astringent, and dendron , a tree). Ord. Leguminosse. 
A small genns (five or six species) of stove, unarmed, 
usually small, tropical American trees, oloselv allied to 
Piptadenia and Adenanthera. Flowers small, uniform, 
hermaphrodite or sub-polygamous, in cylindrical spikes. 
Leaves bipinnate ; leaflets small. Only one species has 
been introduced — 8. guxanensis (Syns. Acacia , Mimosa , and 
Piptadenia guxanensis) — and that is not in general 
cultivation. 

STTJARTIA. According to the “Index Kewensis,” 
8. Malachodendron is the correct name of the plant 
described on p. 521, Vol. III., as 8. xnrginica ; but the Kew 
Hand-list of trees and shrubs keeps up the latter name. 

8TYLIDZU2S. To the species described on pp. 520-1, 
Vol. III., the following shonla be added: 

S. orassifolinm (thick-leaved). Jl. pink, four-lobed, fin. in 

diameter ; scape 2ft. high, hairy, with numerous short branches. 

1. 4in. to 8in. long, fleshy, linear. South-west Australia, before 

1899. A tall, rigid, erect, nearly glabrous, greenhouse herb. 

(B. M. 7679.) 

STYLOPHAGA. See Cockroaches. 

STYIaOFHORTTM DIPHYLEUM. Meconopsis 
diphylla and M. petiolata are synonyms of this species. 

STYRAX. According to the “ Index Kewensis,” 
8. japonica is a distinct species {see under 8. serrulata 
▼irgata). To the species described on p. 523, Vol. III., 
the following should be added : 
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8. Obaasia (Obaasla).* JL white, fragrant, lin. to l£in. in 
diameter, numerous. secund, nodding, disposed in racemes 
6in. to 8in. long. it. ovoid-oblong, as large as a Hazel-nut. 
1. elliptic or roundish, cuspidate, Sin. to 8in. long and broad, 
petiolate, denticulate, cano-tomentose beneath, in autumn 
Decoming suffused with yellow and blotched with red. Japan, 
1888. Hardy. (B. M. 7039 ; G. C. 1888, iv., p. 133, f. 14.) 

SUB-CLASS. A group of orders next in importance 
to a Class. 

BUB-EROSE. Sub-erose means slightly bitten; 
Subfirose (Suber-like) means Cork-like. 

SUB-BIN ODOM. The highest sub-division of a 
Kingdom ; e.g ., the Phenogams and the Cryptogams of 
the Vegetable Kingdom. 

SUB-8HBUB. See Under-shrub. 

SUBTEND. To embrace in its axil. 

SUCCULENT PLANTS. The chief characteristics 
of Succulent Plants are their great diversity and 
peculiarity of form, and on this account alone they 
are worthy of cultivation, for they difFer so much in 
appearance from the general run of plants as to afford 
a complete change to the eye. Hut besides being 
peculiar, many are very ornamental and bear handsome 


Succulent Plante— continued. 
cool (from 45deg. to 55deg.), with as much sun-heat in 
both oases as the plants can get during summer. 
However, if this plan is not convenient, the majority 
of Succulents may be grown in a temperature ranging 
from 50deg. to 60deg. in summer, and this may drop as 
low as 45aeg. in winter. 

Most of the Succulents inhabit tropical countries and 
grow in dry, arid regions, where they are baked up for 
a great part of the year, and during the other portion 
are subjected to torrential rains interspersed with bright 
sunshine, together with a very warm atmosphere, and 
this is especially the case with Cacti. It is during this 
period that they mako their growth and flower. During 
the remainder of the season they are at rest and are 
undergoing a ripening process. To secure these con- 
ditions as near as possible under artificial treatment, 
the plants should be started into growth in the spring 
by giving copious waterings, and also syringing overhead 
daring April, May, and June. Towards the end of the 
last-named montn the supply should be gradually re- 
duced, and but little given during the rest of the season, 
the plants being allowed to become almost dry ; while 
daring the winter, unless any of the plants show signs 
of shrivelling, none at all is required. By reducing the 
water-supply early the plants are well ripened and 





Fig. 708. Strophanthus dichotomus. 


flowers, and as such are worthy of being treated as 
something more than mere curiosities. 

Provided a few essential conditions be observed, there 
are few plants that are more easily cultivated than 
Succulents, or that require so little attention. The most 
important condition is that they should be provided with 
a nouse to themselves. There are many plants of this 
class that may be cultivated with a fair amount of 
success along with others requiring totally different 
conditions ; but the success so obtained is never equal 
to what can be done when they are grown alone. 

The house should be very light, airy, and well drained. 
The drainage is very important, as for a great part of 
the year the house will require to be kept dry, and 
at no time should water be allowed to remain on the 
floors. For this reason it is advisable that tho flooring 
of the house be above the level of the surrounding 
ground ; it is also better, if space permit, for a division 
to be made, one part of the structure to be warm (with 
a temperature of from 55deg. to 65deg.) and the other 


enabled to pass through our dujl, damp winters. With- 
out thorough ripening flowers cannot be obtained. No 
shade at all is required, but plenty of ventilation should 
be given during hot weather ; and excepting during the 
growing period the atmosphere of the house should be 
kept quite dry. 

All Snooulents should be grown in small pots. Even 
large plants require very little root-room. The soil 
should in nearly every case consist of good fibrous loam 
mixed with plenty of sharp silver-sand, broken bricks, 
and mortar rubbish ; and plenty of drainage should be 
given. 

Repotting is not often necessary ; in fact, provided the 
drainage is good, most of the Succulents will do for 
several years in the same pot. When necessary, the 
operation should be performed in the spring, during 
April and May. 

Propagation is very simple, as there are scarcely any 
other plants that root so easily from cuttings. Many 
are easily raised from seed, others throw up suckers, and 
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Succulent Plants— continued. 
gome may be propagated by leaf -cut tings. When propa- 
gated by suckers, it is advisable to let the cut portion 
dry well before inserting it in soil, which should be 
nearly dry and have .plenty of sand mixed with it. 
See also Cacti. 

SU GISBOKIA. A synonym of Heloniopsis (which 
see). 

BUY AN A. A synonym of Cclosia (which see). 
SUN-FRUIT. See Heliocarpus. 

SUPER-. The same as Supra- (which see). 

SUPERPHOSPHATES. See Phosphates of 
Lime, Yol. III. 

8U8UM (from the native name). Obd. Flagellarix. 

A genns embracing two species of stove, Indian and 
Malayan perennials, with a stont, erect stem. Flowers 
dioecious. in broad panioles, sessile. Frnit Pea-like, 
succulent;, one- or two-seeded. S. anthelmxnticum , the only 
species introduced, is an interesting plant somewhat 
resembling a Dracaena. 

A anthelmlnticum (worm-expelling). Jl. reddish-tinted, about 

J iin. broad; panicle erect, shortly and stoutly pedunculate, 
rregularly branched. L 3ft. to 8ft. long, lanceolate, acuminate, 
coriaceous, m&ny-nerved ; petioles 1ft. to 3ft. long, sheathing 
at' base. Stem 3ft. to oft. high, stout, leafy at top. Malay 
Peninsula, Ac., 1889. (R. H. 18&, p. 76, f. 23.) 

SUTERA A synonym of Chsenostoma (which see). 

SUW ARROW NUT. 8ee Caryocar nuciferum. 

SWAIN SON A. To the species and varieties described 
on pp. 527-8, Vol. III., the following should be added : 

A ooronillSBfollA is now accorded specific rank. 

A o. Osbomll (Osborn's). A. pink, becoming violet with age. • 
1851. (L. J. F., t. 304.) 

A Ferrandi alba (Ferrand's white). Jl yellowish -white in 
bud ; corolla snow-white when fully expended, with a broad, 
spreading standard ; keel small ; wings much reduced. 
Probably a garden variety of S. galeyifolia. 

SWAMP LAUREL. See Magnolia glauca. 

SWAMP LILT, PERUVIAN. Bee Zephyr- 
anthes Candida. 

SWAMP LOCUST-TREE. See Gledltschla 
monosperma. 

SWAMP POST. See Quercua lyrata. 

SWAMP SA8SAPRA8. See Magnolia glauca. 

SWARTZIA. To the species described on p. 528, 
Vol. III., tho following should be added : 

A apetala (without petals), /f., spike twenty- to thirty-flowered. 

1. pinnate ; leaflets lanceolate-ovate, acuminate, glabrous. 
Brasil. 

8. Langsdorfli (Langsdorfs). Jl white, five or six in a raceme. 

1. pinnate ; leaflets ovate, acute, reticulate-veined, glabrous ; 
petioles marginate. Brazil. 

SWEDISH BEAM-TREE. See Pyru m inter- 
media. 

SWEEPING. In the hands of a good workman the 
besom is the best appliance for cleaning up fallen leaves 
on lawn* or walks. The worker should always sweep in 
the same direction as the wind is blowing. 

SWEET MARJORAM. See Origanum Major- 
ana. 

SWEET MAUDLIN. See Achillea Ageratum. 

SWEET PEA ( Lathyrus odoratus). Full cultural 
details and a list of varieties are given under Lathyrua, 
in this Volume. 

SWEET PI8HAMIN. See Carpodinue. 

SWEETIA (of De Candolle). Included under 
Galactia (which see). 

SWIETENIA CHLOROXTLON. A synonym of 
Chloroxylon Swietenia (which see). 

SWORD PERN. A common name for Xiphopterisi 
now included under Polypodium (which see). 

8YAMA. A synonym of Pupalia (which see). 

8TLVA, or SILVA. The trees of any particular 
country or region. 


SYMMETRIA. A synonym of Carallla (which 
see). 

8YMPKONIA GLOBULIPERA A garden 
synonym of Moronobea coooinea (which see). 

SYMPHONIC ARPUS. To the species and varieties 
described on p. 530, Vol. III., the following should be 
added : 

A aoutua (acute). 1. oblong-lanceolate, acute or acuminate, 
softly tomentose. acute at base, sometimes toothed. Western 
North America, 1888. Syn. S. mollis aeutus. 

8. Heyheri (Heyher's). Jl. rosy, pretty. 1. rhomboid, of firm 
texture, with prominent reins. Colorado, 1888. Syn. A occiden- 
tal is Heyheri. 

8. ooddentalla Heyheri (Heyher's). A synonym of S. Heyheri. 
A orbloulatua (orbicular). The correct name of S. vulgaris. 

8. parviflorua (small-flowered). A synonym of S. orbiculatus. 
8. punloeua (scarlet). The correct name of Lonioera punicea. 

8TMPHTANDRA To the Bpecies described on 
p. 531, Vol. III., the following should De added : 

A Ho ffmann! (Hoffmann's). Jl. white, drooping, lin. to Uin. 
long ; calyx lobes ovate-lanceolate, acute, entire. Summer. 
1. lanceolate, acute, serrated. A. 1ft. to 2ft. Bosnia, 1884. 
Allied to S. pendula. but more robust and floriferous and 
softly hairy. <B. M. 7298 ; Q. C. 1888, iv., p. 760, f. 107.) 

8TMPHT OSTEMON. To the species described on 
p. 531, Vol. III., the following should be added : 

A SegethL Jl. blue, solitary, having the bases of tho six seg- 
ments orange; spathe valves two. 1. Rush-like, 3in. to 4in. 
long. Stem creeping. Chili. A very curious and interesting, 
hardy plant. SYN. Susarium Segethi (R. G., 1. 1117, f. 1). 

8YNADENIUM. S. arborescens (B. M. 7184) is purely 
of botanical interest. 

8YNANDROSPADIX (from syn , oonfluent, together, 
aner, andros , a male, and spadix ; in allusion to the 
disposition of the male flowers). Obd. Aroidess. A mono- 
typic genus. Tho species is a noble stove plant, probably 
requiring similar treatment to Anthurium (which see). 

A vermltoxloua (worm-poison! Jl., spathe greyish -green 
outside, flesh-coloured and shortly-lined inside, 6fn. long, 4in. 
broad, ovate, opeu, caudate at apex; spadix rather shorter 
than the spathe, covered with purplish flowers ; scape 1ft. high. 
October and March. 1. large, annual, hastate-cordate, acute, 
undulated; petioles channelled. Tubers sometimes weighing 
41b. Tucuman, 1891. (B. M. 7242.) 

8YNANTKERIAS (from syn, oonfluent, together, 
and anthera t an anther). Obd. Aroideae. A monotypic 
genus. The species is a stove plant with the characters 
of Amorphophallus (which see for culture), but having 
the male and female inflorescences distant, with oblong, 
depressed, interposed neuters. 

A sylvatiea (wood-loving). Jl., spadix yellow ; spathe clouded, 
barred, and streaked with green and pale pink (as well as the 
petiole and peduncle), 2in. to 4in. long, the limb very short. 
May. 1. one or two, lift, to 24ft. across ; divisions once or twice 
pinnatifld ; leaflets 2in. to 6in. long, lanceolate, long-acuminate. 
Tuber sub-globose, bulbilliferous. Deccan Peninsula to Ceylon. 
(B. M. 7190.) SYNS. Amorphophallus sylcoticus, A. zeylanicus , 
Arum sylvaticum. 

SYNEILESIS. Included under Senecio (which see). 

8YNN0TIA. J. G. Baker reduces tho number of 
species to two, regarding S. galeata as identical with 
8. bicolor. 

8YNTHYRIS (from syn, together, and thyris . a 
little door or valve ; in allusion to the closed valves 
of the pod). Obd. Scrojphularineae. A genus comprising 
about half-a-dozen species of glabrous or pilose, hardy, 
perennial herbs, with thick rhizomes, natives of North- 
west America. Flowers bluish or reddish, racemose or 
sp i cate ; calyx four-parted, the segments narrow ; corolla 
tube very short or wanting, the lobes erecto -patent, 
imbricated ; stamens two ; peduncles scape-like, simple, 
with alternate, amplexicaul, leafy bracts. Leaves mostly 
radical and petiolate; those of the simple stem or scape 
all alternate. For culture of the species introduced, see 
Veronica. 

A pinnatlflda (pinnatifld). Jl dark blue or whitish, handsome, 
disposed in narrow spikes. Summer. 1. slender-stalked, round- 
reniform to oblong ui outline, palmately to pinnately three- 
to seven -parted, or divided below and the divisions again 
cleft or parted, h. 9in. Rocky Mountains, 1889. 
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Symthyria— continued. 

8. reniformis (kidney -shaped). Jl. pale violet, about jin. long ; 
corolla lobes oblong-lanceolate, unequal ; raceme erect, 4in. to 
6in. long, many- but not dense-flowered ; peduncle stout, 5in. 
to lOin. long. April. 1. l£in. to 2iin. in diameter, orbicular- 
cordate, coriaceous, double-toothed. 1885. (B. M. 6860.) 


STRING A. To the species and varieties described 

on pp. 536-7, Vol. III., the following should be added : 

S* amurensts. According to the 11 Index Kewensis,” this is the 
correct name of S. japomca. 

8* Bmodl anrea (golden). This only differs from the type in 
having the leaves blotched with dull yellow. 1886. 

8. XL rosea (rosy). A variety with rosy-lilac flowers. 1888. 
(R. G. 1888, p. 492.) It is also known as Bretschneideri. 

S* Jooikssa fl ximis (choice).* Jl. bright red in bud, turning to 
bright rose when open, larger than in the type and disposed 
in larger panicles. 1898. 

8. pekinensis (Pekin). Jl. white, in a dense panicle. 1. ovate- 
deltoid. obtuse or acuminate, the long petioles and the midrib 
blackish -purple. Branchlets slender, flexuous, velvety, dark 
red. China, 1886. A very bushy shrub or small tree, nearly 
allied to S. amurens is. (G. & F. 1890, p. 165, f. 30.) Syn. 
Lxgustrina pekinensis. 

8. p. pendnla (pendulous). This only differs from -the type in 
its ‘ r weeping” habit. 

8. perslea laoinlata (tom). A variety with leaves . very 
deeply cleft. 

8. p. mimosaefolla (Mimosa-leaved). A variety with impari- 
pinnate leaves. 187a (R. H. 1878, p. 453, f. 95.) 

8. persloa (Of gardens). See 8. dabla (S. chinensis). 

8. pubesoens (downy). A synonym of S. villosa (which is 
figured in B. M. 7064). 


8. rottxomagonnlB is synonymous with S. chinensis. 

8. vulgaris ohamathyna (ground-tbyrse). A 
monstrous form. 1894. (R. H. 18947 p. 370, f. 137-8.) 


dwarf, 


Varieties. The following are all good. Single: Aline 
Mocquery, Fran Dammann, G4ant des Batailles, La 
Ville de Troyes, Marie Legrange, Noisettiana. Resident 
Gr£vy. Double: Charles Joly, Doyen Keteleer, Emile 
Lemoine, La Tour d’ Auvergne, Leon Simon, Madame 
Casimir Perier, Madame Jules Finger, Souvenir de 
L. Thibaut, ana Virginite. 

STRINGS. An indispensable implement for spraying 
and washing plants, damping the walls and floors of 
fruit- and plant-houses, frames, Ac. The best Syringes 
are sold with two or three spare nozzles, viz., with a 
coarse and a fine one, and one that ejects the water in 
the form of a jet. A skilful man can direct water on 
the plants in the form of the finest spray or as coarse as 
he likes by tho use of the finger applied to the nozzle 
while driving the water out of the Syringe with the 
other hand. There has been little or no improvement 
of late years in the form of the Syringe, Bead’s being 
still one of the best, and is universally used. A few 
years ago Messrs. Stotts, Manchester, introduced a 
Syringe with a small chamber at the end. In this 
chamber a solid insecticide is placed, and as the person 
using the Syringe forces the water out it becomes 
sufficiently impregnated with the insecticide in the 
chamber to kill the insects it is employed against, thus 
avoiding the trouble of dissolving the insecticide, and 
very little waste is experienced, as the liquid leaves the 
Syringe in the form of a fine spray through a patent 
nozzle. 


SYRINGODEA. Seven sp ecie8 are referred to this 
genus by J. G. Baker; S. putchella is the only one in 
cultivation. 


TABEBUIA. To the species described on p. 1, 
Vol. IV., the following should be added. T. chrysantha , 
T. serratifolia, and T. spectabilia are now referred to 

Teooma. 

T. pentapbylla (five-leaved). Jl. rose or purplish, large, dis- 

r sed in pedunculate, dichotomous panicles. July and August. 

composed usually of five obovate, obtuse, stalked leaflets, 
scaly-pubescent on both sides, h. 15ft. Martinique, 1733. 
Syns. Bignonia pentaphyUa , Tecoma pentaphylla. 

T ACC A RUM. T. cylindricum is the correct name 

of T. peregrinum. 

TACKARDXA LACCA. See Scale Insects. 


TACHIA. Two spe cies formerly known under this 
name are now classed under Eelanthus (which see). 
T. Swarttii is a synonym of Leianthus exsertus. 

TACHIADENUS. T. radiatus (mentioned in the 
“Wiener Illustrirte Garten-Zeitnng,” 1889) appears to be 
intended for T. carinatus. 

TAC80NIA. To the species described on pp. 3-4, 
Vol. IV., the following should be added : 

T. erlantba (woolly-flowered). A form of T. mixta. 

T. exonlensla (Exeter). Jl.. tube 2Ain. long; limb 4jin. to 5in. 
across; sepals and petals brick-red, rose-pink within: throat 
violet. L oin. by 4in., downy. Before 1872. A hybrid between 
T. Van Volxemvi and T. mixta moUissima. 

T. lgnea (fiery). A synonym of T. manieata. 

T. Jamesonl (Jameson’s). Jl. bright, rich rose-colour, large ; 
tube cylindrical, 4in. long ; flower-stalk shorter than the leaves. 
1. glabrous, sub-orbicular, three-lobed, 2in. long, 2£in. broad. 
Ecuador. Greenhouse. 

T. militarlB (military). This is said to be a hybrid between 
T. Van Volxemii and T. insignU , but according to the “ Kew 
Bulletin, ’’ the latter and T. manieata are more likely to be the 
parents. 1899. (G. C. 1899, xxvi., p. 484, i. 60.) 

T. qoltcnsls (Quito). A form of T. mixta. 

T. Smythl&na (Smyth’s). A garden hybrid or seedling very 
similar to T. moUissima , but with brighter-coloured flowers. 
1892. (G. C. 1892, xli., pp. 442, 704, f. 109.) 

T. spedOM (showy).* A form of T. mixta. 

T. tomentoea (downy), JL rosy-red; involucre large, three- 
leaved. 1. tomentose, trifld above the middle, three-nerved ; 
lobes ovate, serrated ; petioles glandular, bearing six pedicels ; 
stipules falcate. Peru, 1870. 

TJENITI8. Fillet or Bibbon Ferns. These plants 
require a soil of a peaty nature (two parts peat to one 
of loam), a moist atmosphere, and abundant shading-. 
They are generally propagated by the division of the 
crowns. 

TAGETE8. To the species described on pp. 4-5, 
Vol. IV.,. the following should be added: 

T. ©recta. Of this, the w ell-known African Marigold, the forms 
Lemon Queen and Prince op Orange should be grown. 

T. gigsntea (gigantic). Jl. unknown. L opposite, pinnate, 
having a balsamic odour; leaflets soft, narrowly elliptic, 
toothed. Stem stout, pruinose, 6ft. to 9ft. high. Bolivia, 1886. 
A stout, half-hardy herb. 

T. laoera (torn), fi. small, freely produced in lax, terminal 
panicles ; florets of a clear orange-chrome or yellow. February 
to May. 1896. A half-hardy, sub-shrubby perennial, of neat 
and graceful habit (G. C. 1898, xxiii., p. 355, f. 135.) 

T. xnlnuta (minute). The correct name of T. glandulifera. 

TAIL. This term is also applied to any long, flexible 
appendage. 

TAINIA. To the species described on p. 5, Vol. IV., 
the following shonld be added : 

T. penangiana (Penang).* jl. yellow and brown, 2in. across; 
sepals acuminate; petals narrow: column broadly winged; 
scape 1ft. high, few-flowered. 1. Bin. to 12in. long, l£in. to 
2in. broad (about equalling the slender petioles), elliptic- 
lanceolate, plicate. Pseudo-bulbs clustered, flagon-shaped. 
Penang, 18977 (B. M. 7563.) 

T. speclosa (showy), n. white, with the sepals and petals 
produced into long, filiform, slightly yellowish tails ; lip 
many-nerved ; scape lit. to 2ft. long. 1. 4in. to 6in. long, 
jin. broad ; petiole 6in. to lOin. long. Perak, Ac. 

T. angustifolia a species allied to T. latijolia, is rare in culti- 
vation. 

TALIGALEA. A synonym of Amasonla (which 

see). 

TALINUM. To the species described on p. 6, 
Vol. IV., the following should be added. Several plants 
formerly included hereunder are now referred to Ana- 

campseros and Calandrinia. 

T. roseum (rosy). Jl. rose-coloured, produced in long pajiidea. 
Abyssinia, 1892. This is probably identical with T. cuneir 
folium. 

TALISIA. To the species described on p. 6, Vol. IV., 
the following shonld be added : 

T. prlnoeps (first).* fl. whitish, small, very numerous, in 
large, branching panicles. /. forming a superb plume, spread- 
ing, broad, pinnate, acuminate, attaining 6ft. in length. Stem 
unbranebed. Venezuela, 1888. This ornamental tree (before 
it flowered) has been known in gardens as Theophrasta pinnata 
(Myrsimve) and Brownea princeps and B. erecta ( Legummo$ar\ 
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TAMARACK. See Larlx pendula (americana). 

TAMARIX. To the species described on p. 7, 
Vol. IV., the following should be added. One or two 
plants formerly included hereunder are now referred to 

Myricaria. 

T. anglica (English). A synonym of T. gallica. 

T. sWwftMls (Chinese).* yf. pink, in a long, slender, paniculate 
spike. 1. very minute, imbricated, acute. Branches nodding, 
plumose. Canton. A graceful, hardy shrub. Syn. T. japonica 
plumosa (of gardens). 

T. germanloa (German). A synonym of Myricaria germanica. 
T. hlspida (hispid), fi. of a rosy -carmine, brighter than in 
other cultivated^ species, sub-sessile ; raceme slender, laxly and 
shortly paniculate. August and September. 1. very small, 
ovate-cordate, abruptly acuminate, adpressed, imbricated. 
Orient, 1893. A glaucous, densely velvety-pubescent, hardy 
shrub. Syn. T. kashgarica. 

T. Japonica plumosa (Japanese, feathery). A garden synonym 
of T. chinensis. 

T. kashgarica (Kashgar). A synonym of T. hispida. 

T. odoaaana (Odessa), /?. five-parted, disposed in compound 
racemes forming an ample panicle. 1. lanceolate-subulate, very 
acute, decurrent Branches elongated, erect ; branchlets 
numerous, very slender. Bark reddish-fuscous. Odessa, 1891. 
Hardy shrub. 

T. parviflora (small-flowered), of gardens. A synonym of 
T. gallica. 

TAMUS* T. Elephantipes is synonymous with 

Testudinaria Elephantipes (which see). 

TANACETUM. To the species described on p. 8, 
Vol. IV., the following should be added : 

T. Hftlsamitii. The correct name is Chrysanthemum 
Balsamita. 

T. camphoratnm (camphor-scented). Hie correct name of 
the plant figured in F. a. S., t. 1191, as T. huronense, which is 
pleasantly camphor-scented. The true T. huronense is not in 
cultivation. 

T. frnticnlosum braoteatnm (slightly shrubby, bracted). 
fi. -heads yellowish, one to a bracteate peduncle, several of the 
coloured bracts crowded beneath the head, giving the 
appearance of a double involucre ; inflorescenco loosely 
corymbose. 1. Jin. to Jfcin. long, once or twice pinnatisect. 
Stems very numerous, lOin. to Min. long ; root woody. Mountains 
of Thibet, 1878. Plant hoary or woolly. 

T. Herder! (Herder’s). Jl.-heads bright yellow, forming a tine 
contrast with the leaves. 1. in compact silvery rosettes, 
produced in great profusion. Stems rather thick, branched. 
Turkestan. A capital dwarf plant for the rockery. 

TANAKEA (namod in honour of M. Tanaka, an 
ardent botanist). Ord. Saxifragese. A monotypic genus. 
The species is & hardy, scapose plant with an oblique 
rhizome. It is closely allied to Leptarrhena , bnt has ten 
Btamens, and the petals are wanting. It will probably 
succeed under the culture recommended for Tiarella 
(which see). 

T. radlcans (rooting). Jt. white, cymosely paniculate, very 
small; lower peduncles three-flowered, the upper ones one- 
flowered. 1. thick, long-petiolate, lin. to 24 in. long, ovate- 
lanceolate, rounded or sub-cordate and biplicate at base, 
acute at apex, unequally serrated, bristly. Rhizome oblique, 
densely flbrillose, stolomferous. Japan. 

TANGIER PEA. See Lathyrus tingitanu*. 

TAPEINJEGLE. A synonym of TapelnantlmB 

(which see). 

TAPE IN AN THUS (from tapeinos , low, and anthos , 
a flower ; in allusion to the dwarfish habit of the plant). 
Stnb. Carregnoa , Gymnoterpe, Tapeinsegle. Ord. Amaryl- 
lidess. A monotypic genus. The speoieB is a small, 
tnnioated-bnlbons plant, difficult of cultivation in this 
country. 

T. hum ills (dwarf), ft. solitary or twin, Jin. in diameter ; 
perianth yellow, funnel-shaped, with a very short tube, the 
segments narrow-oblong, erec to- patent, sub-equal, with a small 
scale at their base ; scape very slender, 3in. to 41n. high. 
1., perfect one appearing late, filiform, with a small, 8 ti pit ate 
sheath at base. Spain, Tangiers, 1887. (G. C. 1887, i., p. 53, 

f. 13.) 

TAPEINOPHALLUS. Included under Amor- 
phophallu* (which see). 

TAPKRXNA AUREA. See Populus-Pungi. 
TAPBRXNA BUXalaATA. See Pear^-Pnngi. 

VoL V. 


T ARCKON ANTHTJ S. Several species formerly 

inclnded hereunder are now referred to Erachylcena. 

TARENNA. The correct name of Webera (which 
see), according to the “Index Kewensis.” 

TAXODIUM. The correct name according to the 
Kew authorities and Dr. Masters of T. heterophyllum 
is Glyptostrobus heterophyllus , but* Kent in Veitch’s 
“Coniferas” favours Brongniart’s name of T. heterophyllum . 
T. giganteum and T. sempervirens are now classed under 
Sequoia. 

TAXU8. To the species and varieties described on 
pp. 11-12, Vol. IV., the following should bo added : 

T. adpressa (adpressed). A variety of T. baccata. 

T. baooata adpreaaa varlegata (variegated). A pyramidal 
form, more erect than the type, and variegated at the tips 
with clear creamy-yellow'. 1889. 

T. b. albo-Tarlegata (white- variegated).* 1. silver-edged, 
touched with yellow in the winter. Very attractive. 

T. b. anrea (golden).* 1. golden. Branches yellow-tipped. A 
tine plant for winter bedding and for window-boxes. 

T. b. DovastonL The sub-variety aurea pendula* has pale 
green leaves, striped and margined with golden-yellow. 

T. b. elegant!— Ima (most elegant).* 1. edged with creamy- 
white. This variety is paler, more erect, and more regular in 
growth than r ariegata. 

T. b. monstrosa (monstrous). A form having much thicker 
and stronger branches than in the type. 

T. b. nigra (black). 1. bluish-green. Habit bold, erect. 

T. b. pendula (pendulous).* 1. very dark green. Branches 
pendulous. A splendid shrub for small gardens. 

T. b. prooumbens (procumbent). A spreading, bright green 
bush, tinted with red. 

T. b. pyramidal!* (pyramidal).* Allied to cheshuntensis, 
but having reddish bark on the young shoots and broader 
leaves. More compact and erect than the type. 

T. b. Striota (erect). 1. pale green, smaller than in nidpathensis. 
A dense, erect form. 

T. b. Washington! (Washington's).* A beautiful, variegated 
form, free in growth and constant. 

T. florldana (Florida). A bushy tree, rarely 30ft. high, with a 
short trunk occasionally 1ft. in diameter, and many stout, 
spreading branches. Florida, 1896. Not yet in cultivation in 
this country. 

T. Harringtonlana (Harrington’s). A synonym of Cephatotaxus 
pedunculata. 

TCKIHATCHEWIA (named in hononr of Count 
Paul de Tchihatehef, a famous Russian traveller and 
writer). Ord. Cruciferae. A monotypic genus. The Bpecies 
is a singular and beautiful, hardy perennial, allied to 
I satis, and very suitable for the rockery. For culture, 
see Perennials. 

T. lsatidea (Isatis-like).* JL bright rosy-red, Vanilla-scented, 
densely disposed in a hemispheric, much-branched corymb 4in. 
across; petal limb oblong, half as long as the claw. May. 
I lAin. to 24 in. long, spreading and recurved, the upper ones 
gradually larger, sessile, linear, hispidly hairy. Stem 6in. to 
lOin. high, very stout. Armenia, 1893. (B. M. 7608 ; R. H. 1895, 
f. 116-17.) 

TEA-TREE, BRAZILIAN. See Stacbytarpheta 
indlca (Stn. S. jamaicensis). 

TECOMA. To the species described on p. 13, 
Vol. IV., the following should be added. Taoebuia 
chrysantha , T. serratifolia , and T. spectabiUs are now 
classed under this genus. 

T. amboinensia (AmboynaX* ft. orange-red, 3in. to 4in. long, 
freely produced in axillary racemes. 1. pinnate. Amboyna, 
1886. A handsome, stove climber. 

T. grandiflora. SYN. Incarvillea grandijlora (of Poir). Of this 
fine species there are several hybrid varieties, including Mme. 
Galen, rubra, and sanguinea (Syn. purpurea). 

T. Maokenll (Macken’s). A synonym of T. Ricasoliana. 

T. Mangles!! (Mangles'). A form of T. australis. 

T. radloans. Of this species there are many colour varieties, 
ranging from yellow to dark red, as well as late ( Thunbergii ) 
and early (prcscox ) ones. 

T. Rfcaaoliana (Ricasol’s). fL in terminal panicles ; corolla 
delicate rose-pink, with darker veins, the tube somewhat 
inflated or narrowly funnel-shaped, the limb spreading. 
1. pinnate ; leaflets ovate, acute, toothed. South Afnca, 1887. 
A handsome, greenhouse species. Syn. T. Macktnii. 

T. sambnoifolia is a form of T. stans. 

T. Smitbil (Smith’s).* This is not a hybrid, as has been stated, 
but isjjrnonymous with T./ulva. (G. C. 1893, ii., 104 ; Gn. 1895, 

4 U 
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TECOPHILSSA. To the speoiea and variety described 
on p. 14, Vol. IV., the following should be added : 

T. oyanoeroeus Lelehtlinii (Leichtlin’s). fi. of a deep blue, 
as in those of Gentiana vema , without a trace of yellow. 1886. 

TELEUTOSPORE. See Puccinia. 

TELL IMA. Including Lithophragma. To the species 
described on p. 14, Vol. IV., the following should be added : 
T. grandiflora purpurea.* This is a handsome variety, with 
very ornamental foliage in autumn. 

T. parvlflora (small -flowered), fl. deep pink, rather large ; 
petals much exserted ; raceme at first short, elongated in 
iruit. May and June. 1. ternately divided or parted, the 
segments three-cleft. Stems 1ft. to lift. high, with one or 
two leaves. Plant cauescently hairy. SYN. Lithophragma 
parcijlora. 


of Gardening, 


Temperate Ho Time— continued. 

38ft. high. The total length of the building, including 
lobbies, is 628ft., and the width 164ft. A broad, straight 
path extends the whole length of the centre, and forms a 
unique promenade, and is probably the finest sight of the 
kind in the world, as the trees in the central division 
tower up to the roof, and in the wings the plants are 
already almost up to the roof (Fig. 709). This splendid 
house (the front of which is shown at Fig. 710) is the 
largest plant structure in the world, and cost about .£60,000. 
For the information as to the size and oost of the Tem- 
perate House we are indebted to the “Journal of the Kew 
Guild for 1899.” 

TENAGOCHARIS. A synonym of Butomopsi* 

(which sec). 



Fig. 709. Interior of Temperate House at Kew. 


TEMPERATE HOUSE. At Kew the Temperate 
House is a well-known object. It was designed by 
Mr. Decimns Burton, and built by Messrs. W. Cubitt 
and Co., in 1860. The large central division was completed 
in 1862, and is 216ft. long, 140ft. wide, and 60ffc. high. 
The two octagons connect the north and sonth wings, each 
octagon being 54ft. in diameter. The sonth wing is known 
as the Mexican House, and is filled with Mexican plants, 
many of them being of great beauty. This wing 
was finished in 1897, and the north wing in May, 1899. 
This is filled with choice Rhododendrons, Camellias, 
Bamboos, Ac., and is a fine sight when the trees are in 
blossom. Kach of the wings is 116ft. long, 64ft. wide, and 


TENORIA (of Sprengcl). Included under Eupleurum 
(which see). 

TENTACLES. Sensitive hairs or filaments, such as 
thoso of Drosera-leaves. 

TENTACULATE. Having thread-like appendages 
(tentacles). 

TENTKREDO TE8TUDINEA. This is an old 
name for Hoplocampa testndinea, or Apple Sawfly 

(which see). 

TEPALS, Prof. H. G. Reichenbach’s name for the 
inner pcriantli segments (petals) of Orchids. 
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TEPHSOSXA. Mundulea mbcrosa is the correct 
name of T. mberosa. 


Thalictrum— continued. 

T. adlantlfolium (Adiantum-leaved). A form of T. minus. 


TERMIHALIA. T. angustifolia is the correct name 
of T. Benzoin. T. elegant is a pardon svnonvm of 
Polysdas paniculata. 

TERMITES. See White Ante. 

TERRESTRIAL. Growing on the ground, not on 
trees or in water. 

TETRACLINIS ARTICTJLATA. The correct 

name of Callitrie quadrivalvis (which see). 

TETRAMICRA. T. (Leptotes) semilatn is syno- 
nymous with T. bicolor. T. mmuta , a species introduced 
in 1889, is, as its name implies, very small — the whole 
plant is scarcely 2in. hi^h — and is of little decorative 
value. The following variety may bo noted : 

T. hioolor brevis (short). This differs from the type in having 
shorter segments and a white lip. 1892. 

TEUCRIUM. To the species described on pp. 22-3, 
Vol. IV., the following should be added : 

T. mnltlflomm (many-flowered). /I. light red; whorls two- 
to six-flowered, distant, racemose. August. 1. shortly petiolate, 
ovate, acute, iin. to iin. long, sometimes hoary beneath, h. 1ft. 
Spain, 1732. Half-hardy shrub. 


T. angostlfolium (narrow-leaved), fl. pale yellow, fascicled 
at the tips of the branches of the dense, corymbose panicle. 
June. 1. ternately decompound ; segments variable in form. 
h. 3ft. Root fibrous. South and Central Europe, 1793. 


T. aquilegifollum rubrum (red). 


fl. of a rosy-lilac tint 


T. Chelidonii (Chelidonium-like).* fl. lilac, or purple, lin. in 
diameter; sepals elliptic, obtuse; panicle with long, rigid 
branches. 1. ternately divided, pale green above, glaucous 
beneath ; leaflets of the lower leaves lin. in diameter, orbicular- 
cordate, crenate or lol>ed ; floral ones sharply toothed. Hima- 
layas. A pretty, dwarf, usually much-branched herbaceous 
species. See Fig. 711, for which we are indebted to the 
“ Gardeners’ Chronicle.” 

T. Delavayl (Delavay’s). fl. pale purple, disposed in lax 
panicles ; sepals iin. long. June. /., radical ones long-petiolnte, 
ternately decompound, lOin. to 12in. broad ; leaflets obtusely 
three- to flve-lobed, cordate at base. Stems 2ft. to 3ft. high. 
Yunnan, China, 1890. (B. M. 7152 ; O. C. 1890, vib, p. 124, f. 19.) 

’ T. rhynchooarpum (beak-fruited), fl. greenish, numerous, 
small, borne upon hair-like pedicels Summer. 1. resembling 
Maidenhair, two to four times pinnately divided ; leaflets 
sitnplo or ternate, usually ovate or cordate, three-lobed or 
broadly three- to seven-toothed. Stem erect, 4ft. to 10ft. high. 
Transvaal, tropical Africa, 1892, Half-hardy perennial. 

T. sylvatlcom (sylvan). A synonym of T. minus. 



Fig. 710. Exterior op Temperate House at Kew. 


T. Folium. Poly Germander, fl. white, yellowish, or purple, 
small ; whorls few, in globose or oblong, terminal heads. 
Summer. 1. cuneate, oblong, or linear, sessile, crenate, softly 
rugose. Steins much-branched from the base. Branches 
procumbent, ascending, or sub-erect, 5in. to 6in. long. Europe, 
Ac., 1562. A half-hardy, evergreen, hoary-tomentose, woolly, 
or pilose-hispid shrub. Rockery. 

T. F. purpureum (purple), fl. bright rosy-purple, h. 6in. to 
9in. There are several other varieties. 

T. purpureum (purple). A variety of T. Polium. 

T. pyrenaloum (Pyrenean), fl. purplish and white; whorls 
few, disposed in solitary, dense, terminal heads lin. in 
diameter. Summer. 1. petiolate, round, crenate, iin. to §in. 
in diameter; floral ones oblong-linear, acute, entire. Stem 
(as well as the branches and leaves) downy, h. 3in. to 6in. 
South Europe. Half-hardy shrub. 

T. Soorodinia varlegatum. A good plant for the rockery 
or the Ixmler. 

TEXAS UMBRELLA TREE. See Melia 
Aiedarach umbraculiformlB. 

THALIA. See also Stromanthe. 

THALICTRUM. To the species and varieties de- 
scribed on pp. 23-4, Vol. IV., the following should bo 
added : 


THAMNOCALAMUS. Included under A run- 

din aria (which see). 

THELE8FERMA. To the information given on 
p. 25, Vol. IV., the following shonld be added. For 
culture, see Coreopsis. 

T. fllifolium (thread -leaved), fl. -heads, rays yellow, broad, 
over iin. long ; disk usually purple, turning brownish. Summer. 
1. not rigid, bipinnately divided into filiform lobes no wider 
than the raebis. h. 1ft. to 2ft. Arkansas to Texas. A loosely 
branching, hardy annual or biennial. 

T. f. Burrldgeanum (Burridge’s).* fl. -heads having the rays 
orange-yellow, lin. long, three-lobed, with a large basal, dark 
brownish -purple mark. June to September. A hybrid between 
T. fllifolium and Coreopsis tinctoria. SVN. Cosmidium Burridge- 
anum (of gardens). 

THELYMITRA. To the species described on 
pp. 25-6, Vol. IV., the following shonld be added : 

T. grandiflora (large-flowered).* fl. greyish-blue, about 
thirty in a dense spike ; sepals and petals concave, iin. 
long; hood very flat, the space between the two lateral 
appendages consisting of two large wings. 1. , lanceolate, 
9m. long, forming a closed sheath for 3in. to 4in. h. lift, 
to 2ift. Australia. The best species known. (F. A. O. ii,, 
part iii.) 
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THEmSTOCLESZA. The words “Including Cen- 
trostemma ’’ should be deleted. This genus is allied to 
Ceratostema. 

THBOP H kAB TA. This genus now embraces about 
seven species. T. densi flora is the correct name of 
T. Juassei (B. M. 4239) ; the true Jussieui is not in culti- 
vation. T. antioquiensis is a synonym of Clavija 
cauli flora. 

THIBAUDIA. See also Agapetes. 

THINOGETON. A synonym of Cacabiui (which 
see). 

THISTLE, GOLDEN. This name is also applied 

to Protea Scolymns (which see). 

THLASFI. T. arabicum is synonymous with 

ASthlonema Bnxbanmil (which see). 


Fig. 711. Tiialictrum Chelido.mi. 


f 1 ? 0 ,^ 8 ', 8 ,, PHOSPHATE or BASIC BIA . Q 

r h mannro whiXT ^ 8h .? W the chief oon,, «tnen^ 
a nro ^ hlc ^, has recently come largely into use 

lTml R - h °^ that lfc contam s a large proportion of 

lime (which is in a caustic condition), phosphoric acid 
and iron oxides. It is of various manorial qualities 
\ 2 .P er . cen ^ of phosphoric acid (equai 
20 f r P lt 1 ? f tr ? . 10 Phosphate of lime) to over 
oonf ° r # Ce ? t ' °u phosphoric acid (equal to nearly 44 per 
cent, of phosphate), so that guarantees of quality should 
be carefully considered by the purchaser. 7 

Selected Constituents in Basic Slag. 


Lime 
Magnesia 
Phosphoric aciil 
Iron oxides 
Silica 
Manganese 


45*04 per cent. 
6*20 „ 

18*11 
17*56 
6*90 „ 

3*51 . 


E 



Thoznaa'a Phosphate— confirmed. 

Experiments with Basic Slag have indicated that to 
jroduce the same effects as superphosphate, at least 
jwice the quantity Bhould be applied in tne form of slag 
.as would suffice in that of superphosphate. Soils poor 
m lime, or those inclined to be wet and sticky, are most 
benefited by Basic Slag, provided that they contain 
plenty of organic matter. Basio Slag is a manure well 
a( *apted for fruit trees, flowering shrubs, Roses, lawns, 
paddocks, and pastures. It must not be used in com- 
bination with ammonia salt, because it sets the ammonia 
free, and causes a loss of plant-food. It may, however, 
be mixed with nitrate of sola. 

THOMSOKTA. T. Bookeri is now regarded as 
identical with T. nepalensis. 

THORN, EGYPTIAN. See Acacia vera. 

THRIFT, PRICKLY. See Aoantholimoii. 

THRXNAX. To the species described on p. 29, 
V°l. I».) the following should be added. Several others 
are grown in botanical collections. 

T. mlcrocarpa (small-fruited), fl., spadix elongated, with 
slender branches, fr. about the size of Peas. 1. orbicular, 
coriaceous, pale silvery-green below, much-cleft; petioles 
flexible. Trunk 30ft. high. Florida, 1896. 

T. Morrlflll (Morris’s). fl n spadix 2ft. long, with nine to 
twelve recurved branches ; spathes numerous, tubular. 

1. terminal, sub-orbicular, glaucescent beneath; segments 
about thirty, acuminate, 1ft. long, conspicuously nerved al>ove, 
the margins yellowish-white. Caudex club-shaped, 3ft. high. 

f'» t 2 I l) ^ ( °' r * 1891 ’ iX ” P ' 700 ; 1892 ’ Xi ’’ PP * 11213 ’ 

THU JOPSIS. See Tlmyopsis. 

THUNBERGIA. This genus now embraces about 
seventy -five species. To those described on pp. 32-3 
Vol. IV., the following shonld be added: 

T. afflnis pulyinata (related, cushioned), fl. ample, sub- 
solitary ; corolla violet, the tube yellow within and tinged 
yellow outside, twice as long as the bracts, recurved above 
the base, the lobes ample, rounded, retuse. September. 

{• shortly petiolate, elliptic, acute or obtuse, entire, acute at 

IkAJUV NrAm miarlmnirnln. 1 Li ’ < . 


. • — y, ctpwtv, ovuro ur uuuuae, enure, acute at 

base. Stem quadrangular, rambling, becoming woody and 
y ha, |T* Zanzibar, 1886. (B. M. 6975, nnder name of 

amnis. i 


very , 
T. afflnis.) 


T. alblflora (white-flowered). A synonym of T. alata. 

T. aurantiaea (orange). A variety of T. alata. 

T. Doddftii (Dodds’). A variety of T. alata. 

^ fi oto? **** ^ white ^* A variet y having pure white 
T. Hookerlana (Hooker’s). The correct name of T. Kirk\i. 

THUNDER - PLANT. See Bempervivnm tec- 

tonxm. 

THUNIA. These are most deoidedly deciduous Orchids 
and therefore the cultural requirements are vastly different 
from those afforded to the evergreen section of Phaiu * 
under which heading botanists have thought fit to class 
them. The potting compost of good fibrous loam and peat 
mixed with a liberal sprinkling of chopped sphagnum and 
rough sand, is all that is required. The potting should be 
done as soon as the plants commence growing, m the early 
spring. They should be placed several together in a pot 
and a stick, suflSoiently strong to secure the plants in 
the desired position, should bo affixed to each, all dead 
and decaying matter having previously been removed. 

1 he pots used should be drained to one-third their depth 
the remaining space being filled with the potting compost’; 
the plants shonld be placed in position, and the material 
made firm about the base. Little water will be required 
at first, but as soon as the new roots have got well hold 
of the compost they require a liberal amount of root- 
moisture. As the flowering season advances, and the pots 
become filled with roots, frequent waterings will be 
essential, and a weak application of liquid cow-manure 
once or twice a week will be beneficial. During the 
growing season a light position and a hot, humid atmo- 
sphere are most desirable. Occasional syringing over- 
head will be of advantage, and will also aid in checking 
Red Spider andotber pests from which they are liable to 
be attacked. When the flowers have been removed, the 
bulbs quickly finish up their growths, and every encourage- 
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Thunia — continued . 

ment must be afforded to enable them to do so thoroughly. 
As soon as they are properly matured, and their leaves 
commence to drop, the plants should be removed to drier 
and more airy quarters. When the whole of the foliage 
has died away, the plants should be placed in a dry, light 
position until the return of spring, when they quickly 
show indications of restarting into growth. 

Hybrid. 


Name. Parentage and Raiser 

Veitchiana ! Marshalliana and Bentonict (Veitch). 


Thuya — continued. * 

T. gigantea aurea (golden).* A handsome variety with 
golden foliage. 1897. 

T. g. oompaota (compact).* A very handsome variety, of 
compact growth. 

T. g. plloata (folded).* Similar in habit to the type, but 
not so vigorous and more busby. It is very decorative and 
thrives in poor soils and exposed situations. Syn. T. occiden- 
tals plicata. The sub- variety lutea has rich yellow foliage 
and is very attractive in winter. 

T. gig&ntea (of gardens). A synonym of Liltocedrut do current. 



Fig. 712. Thuya orikntalis. 


THUS A. Thuyopsis (which tee) is now included 
hereunder. To the species and varieties described 
on pp. 33-*, Vol. IV., the following should be added : 

T. cauoasloa (Caucasian). A synonym of T. occidentals 
Ware ana. 

T. chllensla (Chilian). A synonym of Liboccdrxs chilrmi s. 

T. Cralgfana (Craig’s), of Murray. A synonym of Libocedrut 
decurrent. 

T. Cralgiaaa (of gardens). A synonym of T. gigantea. 

T. dolabrata (hatchet-leaved). The correct name of Thuyoptie 
dolabrata. 


T. japonica (Japanese). The correct name of T. Standithii. 

T. Lebbll (Lobb’s). A synonym of T. gigantea. 

T. Menxiesii (Menzies'X A synonym of T. gigantea. 

T. obtusa (obtuse). A synonym of Chaigcecyparit obttua. 

T. occldentallB Dlcksonft (Dickson’s). 1. rich green in 
summer, stained with bronzy-yellow in winter. Of pyramidal 
habit, sparsely branched, free in growth. 

T. oc. erecta virldis (erect, green). Bushy, much-branched, 
neat, and distinct. 
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Thuya — continued . 

T. OO. plioata (folded). A synonym of T. gigantea plieata. 

T. OO. Spathil (Spath’s). A seedling variety having thread- 
shaped young shoots, which become regularly feathered the 
second year. 1890. (R. G. 1890, p. 226, f. 54.) 

T. OO. Wagner! (Wagneri). A variety of compact, narrow, 
pyramidal habit. 1896. 

T. OO. Wareana (Ware’s). Vigorous, compact, and superior 
to the type; its short, horizontal branches clothed with deep 
green leaves. SYN. T. cauca&ica. The sub-variety lutca has 
yellow leaves. 

T. orientally anreo-varlegata (golden-variegated). I pale 
yellow. A taller grower than aurea. The type is shown at 
Fig. 712. 

T or. eompaota (compact). 1. bright green. A distinct and 
pleasing dwarf variety. 

T. or. eriooldes (Heath-like).* 1. at first tender green, 
changing in autumn to brownish-violet. A. 3ft. A gem for 
the rock-garden and for winter bedding. 

T. or. meldenBla (Melden). A supposed hybrid between 
the Virginian Red Cedar and the Chinese Arbor Vito*. 1852. 

T. or. minima, (smallest). 1. bronzy in winter. A dense, low 
bush. 

T. pendltla (pendulous). A name applied to varieties of 
T. occidentals and T. orientals. 

T. pUlfera (Pea-bearing). A synonym of Chamcrcyjxiris pSi- 
/era. 

T. tatarloa is a form of T. occidentals. 

T. t. oompaota (compact). A garden variety, of compact, 
narrow, conical growth. 1886. 

THUYOPSI8. T. borealis is a synonym of 
ChamsecypnrS nutkatensis , and T. dolabrata nana is 
identical with T. d. Isetemren s. T. d. nidi fern is a form 
with plume-like branchlets. T. Standishii is a synonym 
of Thuya japonica. 

THYLACANTHA. A synonym of Angelonia 

(which see). 

THYME, WATER. See Elodea. 

THYMELJEA. According to the “Index Kewensis,” 
Passerina hirsnta is the correct name of T. hirsnta. 

THYMUS. To the species and varieties described 
on p. 36, Vol. IV., the following should be added : 

T. azoriOUS (Azores). A pretty little rockery plant, with purple 
flowers, allied to T. Serpyllum, It should l>e potted in light, 
loamy soil. (I.. B. C. 1560.) 

T. bractoOSUS (bract eate). fi. having a villous calyx. Summer. 
1. petiolate, oblong, narrowed at base, flat ; floral ones sessile, 
•broadly rounded-cordate, imbricated, ciliated. Flowering 
branches ascending. Dalmatia. 

T. oltrlodorus. According to the Kew authorities, this is 
the correct name of T. Se.rpyllum vxdaaris - There is a silver 
variegated form known as Fraser’s Silver, that is an excellent 
rockery subject. 

T. O. aureus (golden).* A dense, compact, variegated, more 
robust, evergreen form, 9in. high. 

T. lanwgfnoiHUl (woolly). A form of T. Serpyllum, according 
to Kew. 

T. BCastloblna (mastic-like), fl. white ; whorls few, all or the 
upper ones in globose, terminal heads. Summer. 1. petiolate, 
ovate or oblong, obtuse, narrowed at base, naked ; upper and 
floral ones broader. Spain. A diffuse, ascending, or pro- 
cumbent under-shrub. 

T. Serpyllum olbus (white). A beautiful, white garden 
variety. 

T. S. Atropnrpureu* (dark purple).* This dark purple variety 
is one of the finest subjects for the rockery. North of England, 
1888. 

T. S. coooineus (red) is an ornamental, crimson form. 

T. S. rotundifoliUfl (round-leaved). A dwarfer and more 
floriferous form than the type, with rounder leaves. 1879. 

THYRSACANTHU8. The correct name of 
T. indicus is, according to C. B. Clarke, in Hooker’s 
“Flora of British India” (iv. 497), Eranthemum indirum. 


THY RiOPTERIS. T. elegans is a thoroughly 
distinct plant, requiring only greenhouse temperature, 
shade, and an abundance of water at the roots. 
Although fertile fronds have at various times been 
produced in this country, and every possible attention 
has been paid to the sowing of their spores, there is no 
record of any young plants having been so raised, and 
the propagating of this handsome Fern has therefore 
been limited to the rooting of the lateral shoots which 
are produced on the trank. 

THY8AHACKHE. A synonym of Arundinella 

(which see). 

THY8AH OPTERA . See Thrips. 

THYSAZTURA. See Aptera. 

TXBOUCHXNA. According to the Kew authorities, 
this is now the correct name of the genus formerly known 
as Fleroma (which see). 

TICK8EED. See Coreopsis. 

TIC ORE A. Galipea multi flora is the correct name 
of Ticorea jasminiflora. 

TIGRIDIA. This genus includes eight distinct 
species. To the species and varieties described on 
pp. 38-9, Vol. IV., the following should be added : 

T. buocifora (horn-bearing).* fl. t perianth 2in. across, with a 
purple-dotted, greenish-yellow l>ase, the blade of the outer 
segments purple, obovate, the inner segments tubular-folded 
in the centre ; spathe valves l£in. to 2in. long. 1. nearly as 
long as the stem, linear, plicate, lin. broad, stem branched, 
lft. long. Mountains of Mexico, 1888. A very beautiful, half- 
hardy species. (G. A F. 1889, p. 412, f. 125.) 

T. grandiflora (large-flowered). A synonym of T. Pavonia. 

T. lillaoea (Lily-like). A synonym of T. Pavonia liliacca. 

T. Meloagris. The correct name is I/ydrotcmia Meleayris. 



Fig. 713. Tigridia Pavonia alba. 


T. Pavonia alba (white).* /I. pearly-white, large, marked at 
the base of the perianth segments with large spots of reddish- 
brown on a yellowish ground. 1882. This plant has the 
eneral habit of T. P. conchiflora , from which it is presumed to 
ave originated. In the form immacutata the spathe is snow- 
white without spots, and in Ruby Queen the flowers are soft 
rose. See Fig. 713. 

T. P. flava (yellow). Jl., spathe yellow. 1896. A distinct 

variety. 
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Tigridia — continued . 

T. P, llllAOOA (Lily-like). JL reddish-purple, with almost white 
variegation, 1893. Supposed to be an accidental hybrid 
between the typical species and T. P. alba. 

T. P. rosea (pink). JL yellow, tinged with rose. 1893. Sup- 
posed to be an accidental hybrid between T. Pavonia and its 
variety conchijtora . 

Other varieties are : grandijtora , Watkinsoni, and Wheeleri. 

T. Prlnglel (Pringle’s^* JL. perianth with a carapanulate base, 
blotched within with crimson ; sepals 24 in. long, with a 
reflexed, scarlet limb ; petals broadly cordate or reniform at 
base, the narrower, triangular-ovate, acHte limb not spotted. 
July and August. Stem slender, 1ft. to 2ft. high, with two o;* 
three winged, plicate leaves, and a single flower. Bulbs small, 
with fusiform roots. South Mexico, 1883. Half-hardy. (B. M. 
7089; G. A F. L, p. 389, f. 61.) 

T. V an-HontteL The correct name is llydrotcenia Van- 
Houttei. 

TILIA. To the species and varieties described on 
p. 40, Vol. IV., the following should bo added : 

T. Americana pnbesoens (downy). A synonym of 
T. pubescent. 

T. argentea orbicularis (orbicular). 1. thick, coriaceous, 
orbicular or rhomboid, cordate at base, silvery beneath. 
Branches pendent. 1890. A seedling variety. 

T. Beaumonti (Beaumont's). A synonym of T. platyphyllos 
obliqua. 

T. enohlora (beautiful green) A synonym of T. dasystyla. 

T. platyphyllos ooralllna (coral-red). Young branches 
assuming a deep red tint during the winter. 

T. p. macrophylla (large-leaved). 1. very large. 

T. p. obliqua (oblique). 1. markedly oblique at base. Syn. 
T. Beaumonti. 

T. p. oanrcarpa (sharp-fruited). Jr. prominently five-ribbed. 
I, coarsely toothed. 

T. p. pendula (drooping). A variety w ith pendulous branches. 
T. p. tortnosa (twisted). Branches curiously curved and 
twisted. 

T. pnbesoens (downy). buds and peduncles pubescent. 
• 1. Zin. to 4in. long (much larger on small trees), pubescent at 
ttret. afterwards glabrous above. United States, 1726. This 
species is of no great value as an ornamental tree in Great 
Britain. Syn. T. americana pubescens. 

T. sylvestrls (sylvan). A synonym of T. cordata. 

T. tnandschurica and T. Miqueliana (G. & F. 1893, p. Ill, f. 19) 
have also been introduced. The former does not promise to 
equal any of the European species, and the latter has not 
yet been sufficiently tried. 


TIIaI»AJTDBIA. According to J. Q. Baker, this genus 

— by far the largest of the Order Bromeliacex— now 

embraces upwards of 300 species, of very variable habit. 

To the species and varieties described on pp. 42-6, 

Vol. IV., the following should bo added : 

T. Atioeps. T. setacea (of Hooker) is a synonym of T. compressa, 
and T. tricolor is a form of T. punctulata. 

T. ArmAdce (Armada). L, radical ones lorate, attenuated at 
apex, 16in. long, 2in. to 2iin. broad, very glabrous, finely striated, 
violet, more or less tinged with green or pale at the edge. 
Armada, South Columbia. 

T. bivlttAtA (two-striped). A garden synonym of Cryptanthus 
bint tat us. 

T. BlOkl (Blok’s). Apparently synonymous w ith T. regina. 

T. bulbOAA. There are two varieties— T. b. erythraea (Syn. 
T. picta , B. M. 4288) and T. b. variegata. 

T. OompreSftA (compressed). Jl., petals white, the blade 
shorter than the stamens; spike dense, simple, 6in. to 8in. 
long ; bracts reddish-yellow, ovate, lAin. long ; peduncle 6in. 
long. June. I . densely rosulate, enslform, acuminate, ovate 
at base, lAin. broad ; blade 1ft. to 14ft. long, convolute in the 
upper half. Jamaica, 1833. Syn. T. setacea (B. M. 3275). 

T. ooralllna fcoraFflowered). A. numerous, on an erect scape 
longer than the leaves ; sepals yellowish or greenish, thick, 
shining, exuding a diaphanous, gummy substance; petals pale 
yellow, longer than the sepals ; bracts purple-violet, foliaceous, 
half-amplexicaul. 1. auite entire, canaliculate, obtuse, mucro- 
nate, 14 ft. long, 2in. broad, glaucous-violet below, and with a 
greenish-blue tint above tranversely marked with dark, wavy 
fines. SYN. Encholirion corallinum (F. M. n. s., t. 116; I. H. 
xviii. 70). 

T. O. roBfflim (rosy). A slight variety, with smaller flower- 
bracts than in the type. 

T. O. r. VArlegatnm (variegated). 1. striped with yellowish 
bands. 1884. An ornamented plant, of garden origin. 

T. o. splendent (splendid). 1. more compact, more obtuse, and 
broader than in the type. 1885. 


Tillandaia— continued. 

T. dldistlchA is now correctly known as T. Lorentziana. 

T. Dngesii (Duges’). Jl., corolla deep purple, 4in. longer than 
the calyx ; panicle 1ft. long ; peduncle shorter than the 
leaves and closely sheathed by bracts, the bases of which 
(as well as the rachis) are glossy and crimson. 1. densely 
rosulate, 5in. to 6in. long, ensiform-setaceous from an ovate 
base, thinly lepidote. Mexico, 1897. (G. & F. 1897, p. 44, f 7.) 

T. (VriesiA) Fslkenbergll (Falkenberg*s). A garden name 
for T. heliconioides. 

T. follosa (leafy).* /., petals lilac, convolute in a cylindrical 
tube shorter than the stamens ; inflorescence a dense, short 
panicle of many ascending, dense, distichous, simple spikes 
14 in. to 2in. long, the lower branch-bracts pointed ; peduncle 
shorter than the leaves. 1. densely rosulate, ensiform, 
acuminate, ovate at base, 1ft. long, 4in. to jin. broad. Central 
America, 1873. A showy species. 

T. FuerstenbergU (Fuerstenberg's). The plant usually cata- 
logued under this name is correctly Streptocalyx Fuerstenbergii. 

T. Gelssel (Geisse’s). JL rosy, disposed in a simple, few- 
flowered spike ; bracts green at base, carmine above ; stem 
6in. to 8in. high. 1. linear-subulate, channelled, silvery. Chili, 
1889. A small species. (R. G., 1. 1302, f. 2.) 

T. GIasIovU (Glaziou’s). Jl., calyx as long as the bracts ; petal- 
blade Ain. long ; inflorescence a moderately dense, non-distichous 
spike Sin. to 4in. long ; bracts ljin. long ; peduncle 6in. to 8in. 
long. L about twenty in a dense rosette, with an ovate base 
lin. to ljin. broad, and a reflexing, linear-convolute, rigidly- 
coriaceous blade 2in. to 3in. long, thinly lepidote. Booth 
Brazil. 


T. gTAOlllA is now correctly known as T. procera. 

T. HamAlenJlA. J. G. Baker regards T. umhellata (R. H. 

1886, p. 60) as a form of this species. 

T. lmperiAlis (imperial), of Carrifere. A fonn of T. regina. 

T. KirohoffiAllA (KirchofTs). A synonym of T. Leiboldiana. 

T. KrAmeri (Kramer's). A form of T. jmttacina. 


T. LelboldlABA (Leibold’s).* It. in simple, dense spikes Uin. to 
2in. long ; petals lilac, convolute in a tube 4in. long ; bracts 
bright red, jin. to lin. long; peduncle much shorter than the 
leaves. 1. densely rosulate, ensiform. acuminate, 1ft. to lift, 
long, jin. to lin. broad, not very rigid. Central Mexico, 1883. 
A magnificent species. Syn. T. Kirchojffiana (R. G. 1889, t. 1302, 
f. 2). 


T. LlndenL Of this species there are several varieties— Jtorc- 
pleno, Koutsinskyana , major ( splendida ), tricolor , violaca. 

T. llneAtA (lined). /., radical ones lorate, glabrous, finely 
striated, green striped with violet above, violet on the under- 
surface. Columbia. 


T. longibrACtOAta (long-bracted). a yellow, in a dense, 
simple spike 1ft. long and 3in. broad ; Drafts 2in. to 24in. long ; 
peduncle stiffly erect. 1. thin, flexible, lorate, almost glabrous, 
14 in. to 2ft. long, 14 in. to 2in. broad, narrowed to the apex, 
or rounded and cuspidate. Venezuela und Trinidad, 1897. 
SYN. Vriesia longibractcata. 

T. Loren tslAXiA (Lorentz*). The correct name of T. didistida. 
(R. G. 1349.) 

T. Lnbbersii (Lubbers’). Jl. few, in a lax, simple, distichous 
spike 2in. to 3in long ; petal-blades white, 4in. long; bract 
greenish-red, nearly lin. long; peduncle slender, 6in. to 8in. 
long. L twelve to twenty, densely rosulate, ensiform from ail 
ovate base, 6in. to 8in. long, Ain. broad, pale glaucous-green. 
South Brazil, 1882. SYN. Vriesia Lubbersii. 

T. mAgnifiOA (magnificent), This is described us "a pretty 
plant, undoubtedly of garden origin.” . 

T. MAkoy&nA (Makoy’s). A. in a lax, simple spike 5in. to 
6in. long ; corolla violet, 4m. longer than the calyx, which is 
jin. longer than the bracts ; peduncle 1ft. long. 1. densely 
rosulate, lanceolate, acuminate, l4tt. long, 2in. broad low' down, 
gradually tapering to a long point, channelled down the face. 
Mexico, before 1879. 

T. MATtOlll (Martell’s). JL bright red. This is a near ally of 
T. zebrina, but the leaves are narrower and whitish at the 
base. Habitat not recorded, 1898. 

T. MassangOAUA superbA (superb).* /. blotched and trans- 
versely barred with a dark bronzy shade upon a paler ground. 
1892. A fine plant, of vigorous grow th ; probably a variety of 
T. splendens. 

T. mlcroxiphion (stmall-bladed). Jt. few, in a dense, terminal 
spike ; bracts pink ; petals violet-purple, lingulate, spreading 
at apex. February. 1. linear, rigid, pale green, lepidote, about 
lin. long, deeply channelled above, rounded at back. Steins 
short, erect, densely leafy. Monte Video, 1890. Allied to 
T. stricta. (B. M. 7320.) 

T. MoenslanA (Moens*). 1. 4in. wide, tapering to the apex, 
creamy-yellow, veined or mottled, margined with green, 
elegantly recurved, h. 5ft. Habitat not recorded, 1892. A 
near ally of T. regina. 

T. MorellAllA (Morel’s). A synonym of BUlbergia v it tat a. 

T. mUAAlOA (Mosaic). A synonym of Caraguata musaica. 
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Tillandsia — continued. 

T. oligantha (few-flowered). ft., calyx bright red; petalb 
white, convolute in a tube more than Ain. longer than the 
calyx; spike lax, simple, 3in. to 4in. long, the bracts bright 
red, Jin. long ; peduncle lit. long, the upper bract-leaves bright 
red. {. densely rosulate, ensiform, acuminate, ovate at base, 
less than 1ft. long, Ain- broad, rigidly coriaceous. South 
Brazil, 1885. Syn. Vrieeia rubida. 

T. Faetnehofliaiia (PastuchofTs), of gardens. According to 
Baker, this is probably the same as T. Morreni. 

T. plota (painted), of B. M. 4288. A synonym of T. bulbosa 
erythrcea. 

T. prooera (tall). The correct name of T. gracilis. 

T. pslttacina Kramerl (Kramer's). A form having entirely 
red flower-bracts. (B. M. 5108, under name of T. Krameri.) 

T. p. Morreniana (Morren’s).* A handsome variety, having 
more numerous and more approximate flowers than the type. 

1882. (R. H. 1882, p. 287, 1. 10-12, f. 2, by error numbered 3.) 

T. pulverulent* lineata (powdery, lined). 1. ascending, with 
recurved tips, gradually narrowing from a very broad base to 
the acute apex, green, with mealy hairs, and longitudinally 
striped with yellow; rosette 6ft. to 7ft. in diameter. Brazil, 
1888. Syn. Vrieeia pulvernlenta lineata (R. H. 1888, p. 89, f. 20). 

T. pnnetnlata (slightly dotted). ft., petals lilac, convolute in 
a tube lie. longer than the calyx ; spike dense, simple, 3in. to 
4in. long, the lower bracts bright red ; peduncle 6in. long. 
1. thirty to forty, densely rosulate from an ovate base, the 
blade 6in. to 9in. long, deeply channelled at the base. Central 
Mexico. 

T. p. trloolor (three-coloured).* A robust variety, with a 
branched spike. 1877. (B. H. 1879, p. 162, t. 10-11, under name 
of T. tricolor.) 

T. purpuraaoens (purplish). Jl. unknown. 1. deep purple, 
sheathing, oblong-lanceolate from a dilated base, mucronate at 
apex, the margins furnished with numerous, fine, closely-set 
teeth. Brazil, 1893. [Genus doubtful.] 

T. regia* lmperialls (imperial), ft. unknown. 1. forming 
a rosette 4ifkTn diameter, ascending, slightly recurved. Stem 
very strong. Brazil, 1888. 

T. Rolohonbaohlt (Reichenbach’s). ft. solitary, terminal ; 
sepals oblong, ^in. long; petal-blade obovate-cuneate ; ex- 
panded corolla limb Jin. in diameter ; peduncle shorter than 
the leaves. October. 1. few, spreading, densely rosulate, 
linear, acuminate, 4in. to 5in. long, Ain. broad low down. 
Tucuman, before 1884. 

T. BchlOChtendallHt (Schlechtcnd&hl’s). ft., calyx ljin. long ; 
petal-blades violet, as long as the calyx ; spike dense, 
simple, Sin. to 6in. long, the bracts pink, lAin. to 2in. long ; 
peduncle much shorter than the leaves. 1. lanceolate from 
an ovate base 2in. broad, the blade above 1ft. long, lAin. 
broad, tinged with purple towards the base. Central Mexico, 

1883. Syn. Vrieria cmspitosa. 

T. sericea (silky). A garden synonym of T. xiphioides. 

T. setacea (of Hooker) is a synonym of T. compreeea, not 
T. anceps. 

T. Sleberttana (Siebert’s). A species having narrow, spiny 
leaves broadly margined with white. 1899. 

T. tessellat* parlslense (Parisian). A fine variety. 1895. 

T. t, roaeo-plot* (rosy-painted). 1. marked with large rosy 
spots. 1884. 

T. t» Sanderte (Mrs. Sander’s).* 1. prettily variegated with 
white and yellow bands on a tessellated green ground. 
Brazil, 1893. See Fig. 714. 

T. t. Sanderiana (Sander’s). 1. more distinctly zoned and 
marbled than in the type. 1892. 

T. tricolor (three-coloured) is a variety of T. punctulata , not 
a synonym of T. anceps. 

T. nmbellata is a form of T. Hamaleana. 

T. varfegata (variegated), ft., calyx nearly as long as the 
bracts; petals lilac, convolute in a long tube; spikes about 
three, crowded, dense, distichous, lAin. to 2in. long, the 
bracts greenish, lin. long; peduncle 3in. to 4in. long. 1. few 
in a rosette, the large, dilated, tightly-clasping bases varie- 
gated with green ana brown ; blade setaceous, flexuous, 1ft. 
long. Mexioo, 1880. • 

T. vittata (striped). A garden synonym of Cryptanthus 
bivittatue. 

T. xiphioides. T. sericea (of gardens) is identical with this. 

T. X. Areqnittt.* ft. whiter and more numerous, and in- 
florescence longer, than in the type. 1. larger and whiter. 1893. 
A fine variety. (R. II. 1893, p. 156.) 

T. sebrin*. This name is also applied in gardens to 
Cryptanthus zonal us. 

T. S*n*ta (coned). A garden synonym of Cryptanthus zonatus. 


Tillandsla — continued. 

Hybrids. 

A large number of hybrids have been raised in Con- 
tinental gardens. A list of the best, with their parentage 
where known, is appended : 

Alberti (T. incur rat a and T. Lindeni , R. H. 1889, p. 300, f. 73). 
Andreana (T. Barilleti and T. splendent var.). aurantiaca (T. Rex 
and T. Poelmaniy Aurora (T. Lindeni and T. Warmingiiy 
A. major (T. Warming# and T. psittadna). Cappei (T. Van Geertii 
and T. cardinal#), cardinalxs (T. carinata and T. peittacina 
Krameri , L H. 1891, 1. 125). Closoni (T. Barilleti and T. Lindeni). 
Crousseana (T. amethystina and T. Warming »). Devansayana 
(T. carinata and T. Barilleti). Donncaiana (T. Barilleti and 
T. guttata). Duchartrei (T. Barilleti and T. splendent). 
Dufricheana (T. Duvaliana and T. peittacina). Ducali [T. Lin- 
deni vars .y . elegant (T. Morreno- Barilleti and T. Duvaliana). 
Elmireana (T. cardinal ie and T. splendent), fenestra to -fulgida 
(as indicated), fulgida (I. H. 1888, t. 67). furcata. gemma 
(T. Morreno- Barilleti and T. fulgida). nloriosa (T. Barilleti and 
T. inmrvata). gracilis (T. Warmingxi and T. amethyetvndy 
Gravisiana (R. G. 1890, p. 494, f. 81). Griesseniana. aenrid 
(T. splendida and T. splendent), hybrida (R. G., 1. 1398).' insignis 
( T . Barilleti and T. splendensy intermedia {T. feneetrdlie and 
T. Barilleti). Kiteliana (R. G. 1890, p. 326, l. 62, 63). Kramero - 
fulgida (T. pvittacina Krameri ana T. fulgida), leodieneie 



Fig. 714. Tillandsia tessellata Sandeile. 


(T. Lindeni and T. Barilleti). Leopoldiana ( T . splendent and 
T. Malzineiy Magnisiana (T. Barilleti and T. fenestralie). 
Marechaliana (T. incurvata and T. Morreniy Maries \T. Barilleti 
and T. carinata , R. H. 1889, p. 300). minima (T. peittacina 
Morreniana and T. Duvaliana). mirabilis (T hieroglyphica and 
T. cardinality Morreno-Barillct iana (T. Barilleti and T. psittadna 
Morreniana , I. H. 1889, t. 91). Mortierii (! T '. corallina rosea and 
T. incurvata). Nandi (T. fulgida and T. Morreniy obliqua 
(R. G., t. 1369). Peetersiana (T. guttata and T. Barilleti , R. G. 
1895, p. 456, f. 92). Poelmani (T. splendent and ? ). Pommer - 
Escheana (T. Lindeni and T. splendent , R. G., 1 1388). peittadno- 
fulgida (as indicated). psittadno - picta (T. Morreni and 
T. Barilleti). psittacino - splendent (as indicated), retroftexa 
(T. psittadna and T. scalaris). Rex (T. Morreno- BariUetiana 
and T. cardinality rutilans (T. ensiformis and T. Kiteliana). 
Sanderiana (T. guttata and T. Wittmackiana , R. G. 1897, p. 177, 
f. 51). Sphinx (T. fenestralis and T. splendent), splendida 
(T. Duvaliana and T. incurvata). superba (T. Kiteliana and 
T. Rex major). Vassilierei (T. gloriosa and T. Mexy vereaiUensis 
(I. H. 1879, p. 73, t. 87). Vigeri (V. Rodigaeiana and V. Rex\ 
Weyringeriana (T. Barilleti and T. scalaris, R. G. 1890, p. 7, f. 1). 
Wioti . Wittmackiana (T. Barilleti and another hybrid, L H. 
1889, t. 91 ; R. G., t. 1283). 

TZMOHZUS (from the Malayan name). Syns. Bumaya t 
Erithalis (of Forster), Eupyrena . Heloepora, Po lyp hragmon, 
Pyrostria. Ord. Rubiacew. A genus embracing about 
twenty species of stove shrubs or trees, natives of 
tropioal Asia and Oceania. Flowers polygamo-dioecious, 
in axillary cymes. Leaves opposite. T. Rumphii has 
been introduced, but probably it is no longer in 
cultivation. 

TI8CHEBJA. See Rosa— Insects. 

TITHONIA. T. essceUa is a synonym of Vigniera 

excelsa (which see) 
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TOBACCO. As an insecticide this is still employed 
in the form of paper, rags, powder, as well as in a liquid 
state, but to nothing like the extent it was before the 
introduction of the various vaporising insecticides. 
(See Fumigating.) There is always some risk in 
fumigating with Tobaccfo -paper or rag, as the foliage 
of the plants must be dry, and the material must be 
very carefully watched to prevent it from breaking into 
a blaze on the hot coals. It this happens, serious damage 
is done to the occupants of the house being fumigated. 
The mode of operation is to place some bright coals 
or coke in a pot or other vessel with holes in the bottom, 
and on this the person fumigating keeps adding small 
quantities of Tobacco-paper or rag until the house is full 
of smoke ; then the vessel is brought out. It is necessary 
that a still, quiet night be selected for the operation, 
otherwise the wind would blow much of the smoke out 
through the laps of the glass. 

TOBACCO, MOUNTAIN. See Arnica montana. 
TOBACCO, BOCK. See Primulina Tabacum. 

TOBOLEWSKXA. A misprint in a garden periodical 
for Sobolewskia (which see). 

TOCOCA. To the species described on p. 49, Vol. IV., 
the following should be added : 

T. cinnamomea (Cinnamon-like). ri. red, Jin. in diameter, 
thickly pedicellate ; panicle long-pedunculate, few-flowered. 
1. 4in. to 6in. long, coriaceous, elliptic-oblong, acuminate, 
entire, dark-fuscous and highly glabrous above, beneath some- 
what ferruginous, dotted ; petioles £in. to lin. long. Brazil. 
A slender, almost twining tree. 

T. platyphylla (broad-leaved). The correct name of 
T. (Sphcerogyne) latifolia. 

TODAROA. Campylocentron Schiedei is the correct 
name of T. micrantha. 

TOBBA. Crape Ferns. All Todeas require green- 
house treatment, and, with the exception of T. barbara 
and its variety, which do not suffer from exposure to air 
and light, all are much benefited by close confinement. 
Indeed, condensed moisture is absolutely necessary to 
their well-being, and this* cannot be obtained without 
a close atmosphere. No sun should over be allowed to 
shine on plants of the Leptopteris section, and the loss 
they are disturbed at the roots, the bettor they fare : the 
hot, dry atmosphere of the summer months is undoubtedly 
their greatest enemy. The soil in which Todeas thrive 
best is a compost of peat and silver-sand, to which a 
small portion of partly-decomposed sphagnum may be 
added with advantage. 

Todeas are easilv propagated from their spores, which 
are produced in abundance and germinate readily when 
sown under favourable conditions j but they are of com- 
paratively slow vegetation, and seedlings require a longer 
time than most other Ferns to form young plants. 

As a decorative Fern, T. barbara lias few equals, 
especially where plants are required for very small fancy 
vases. Good plants of it may be grown in comparatively 
small pots, and its lasting qualities are unsurpassed by 
any otner known Fern grown for the decoration of the 
drawing-room, it being but little affected by smoke or 
gas. 

To the species and varieties described on p. 50, Vol. IV., 
the following should be added : 

T. arborea (tree-like). A garden name for T. barbara. 

T. barbara blplnnatlfida (twice-pinnatifld). A fine variety, 
having graceful divisions and incisions in the fronds. 1896. 
T. b. Vromil (Vrora’s).* fronds longer than in the type, less 
triangular, pale green, on shorter stipes, and furnished nearly 
to the base with longer and less distinctly-toothed pinme. Of 
quicker growth than the type. 

T. grandlplnnula (lafge-pinnuled). A synonym of T. Mooni. 
T. intermedia (intermediate).* This robust garden form 
appears to be intermediate between T. hymenophylloides and 
T. sup rba. In size and cutting it is like the former; but 
the lower pinna* are gradually reduced, as in T. superba, and 
their stipes are densely covered with short, woolly hairs. It 
reproduces true from seeds. 1877. (I. H. 1877, t. 290.) 

T. Moorel (Moore’s).* fronds thicker than in other species, 
broadly oblong, lift, to 2ft. long (including the stipes), 1ft. broad ; 
pinme overlapping, lanceolate, sessile, l£in. to 2in. broad ; 
pinnules sessile, lanceolate, closely set, cut nearly to the 
stalks into bluntish, ligulate lobes toothed on the outer edge. 
tori oblong, placed against the midrib near the liase of the 
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Todea — continued. 

pinnules. Lord Howe’s Island, 1886. A beautiful species. 
Sy.ns. T. grandipinnula, Leptopteris Maorei. 

T. plumosa (feathery). A supposed hybrid, obtained from a 
sowing of T. superba. The surface of the fronds is moderately 
bristly with the small, erect segments, as in T. intermedia, 
but the fronds are shorter and more ovate, and the woolly 
character of the stipes is wanting. 1878. Nyn. Leptopteris 
plumosa. 

T. Vromil (Vrorn’s). A variety of T. barbara. 

T. WUkeslana (Wilkes’).* This is now regarded as a species, 
and not as a variety of T. Fraseri. (G. C. June 11, 1870, p. 795, 
f. 148.) 

TOFIELDXA. To the species described on p. 51, 
Vol. IV., the following should be added : 

T. calyculata (calyeulate). ft., perianth greenish -yellow, ,Lin. 
long ; raceme sub-spicate, £in. to 3in. long, 4iin. to 6in. in 
diameter when expanded. 1. 2in. to 6in. long, Ain. to lin. 
broad. .Stem 6in. to 12in. high, with two or three reduced 
leaves. European mountains. 

TOLPI8. Including Mthonia. Syns. Chatelania , 
Drepania. T. altissima is the correct name of T. virgata 
(of Bertoloni), and T. grandijiora is a form of it. 

TOMATO. With the exception of Leaf -Rust, all the 
chief diseases of the Tomato have already been described 
under their popular names of Black Spot or Black Rot, 
and Sleeping Disease, in the present Volume, and under 
Tomato in Vol. IV. Cladosporium fulvum proves very 
troublesome under glass, the upper surface of the leaves 
being spotted with dark brown, and the under surface with 
the rusty-brownish powdery substance that is so familiar. 
The fruits are less often attacked, and other parts of 
the plant have a discoloured appearance. All diseased 
plants should first be taken away and burned, and the 
remainder sprayed with liver of sulphur (loz. to 3 gallons 
of water) at intervals of ten days or so. 

IN8ECT8. The Snowy Fly ( Aleyrodes ), which has spread 
over the whole country, causing serious loss to the 
Tomato-grower, may be easily eradicated in houses heated 
with hot water. Immediately any of the Fly appears 
the hot- water pipes should be painted with sulphur mixed 
with milk. Tne milk wdll cause the sulphur to adhere 
better to the pipes, and if the pipes are kept moderately 
warm, and the house is closed for a week or two at night, 
this injurious and disfiguring insect will disappear. 

Sobtb. To the list of varieties given on page 53, 
Vol. IV., the following should be added : 

Chemln Bongo. Fruit red, deep round, smooth, medium, and 
even in size. Plant very compact and extremely productive. 
One of the most prolific varieties, and a great favourite with 
market growers. 

Comet. Fruit bright red, medium, smooth, averaging eight 
fruits to a cluster. A compact-growing and very prolific 
variety. One of the best. 

Conference. Fruit red, smooth, rather small, freely produced 
in good clusters. Early. 

Dnke of York. Fruit very deep red, large, smooth, handsome, 
and moderate cropper. One of the best for exhibition. 

Early Ruby. Fruit red, slightly corrugated, plant dwarf, 
compact. A great bearer, and remarkably prolific outside. 
Trogmore Selected. Fruit red, large, sometimes slightly 
corrugated. Very productive, and suited alike for inside or 
outside culture. 

Golden Jubileo. Fruit golden flushed with a red tinge, 
smooth, large, and very handsome. Plant compact and 
abundant bearer. A new variety raised in the Royal Gardens, 
Windsor. 

Golden Nugget. Fruit bright yellow, small, smooth, very 
handsome, borne in large clusters. Plants very prolific. The 
best-flavoured dessert variety. 

Perfection. Fruit deep red, smooth, handsome. Plant a 
moderate bearer. An excellent exhibition variety. 

Fonderosa. Fruit pale red, corrugated, and coarse. The 
largest-fruited variety. 

Semper Fruotifera. Fruit bright red, pear-shaped, smooth, 
borne in immense clusters, often having sixty fruits in each 
cluster, quality good. A great bearer. Only suitable for 
dessert. 

Young'S Eclipse. Fruit red, smooth, round, handsome, and 
of fine quality. Plant dwarf and very prolific. A promising 
new variety. 

TOMATO GAEL. See Vine Galls. 

4 X 
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TONGUE VIOLET. See Schweiggeria panel- | 
flora. 

TOOLS, IMPLEMENTS, &c. To the list on 
pp. 53-7, Vol. IV., the following may be added : 



Fm. 715. Aerial Automatic Trkk-Piunkr. 


Aerial Automatic Tree - Prune r. This is an im- 
provement on the Averruncator, described in Vol. IV., 
page 53, being lighter, more easily worked, and, what is | 
of more importance to the good pruner, the cuts are clean 
and well made. The mode of its working is well 
described on tho page referred to. See Fig. 715. 

Aerial Pruning Saw. It frequently occurs that , 

branches are too thick for the Tree-Pruners named to cut ; 
therefore it is always advisable to purchase this Saw as 
well. By its means branches as thick as the ankle aro 
easily cut through, without climbing into the tree. Tho 
teeth facing the operator cause the Saw to be drawn 
towards the pruner, making the work easy ; it also 
avoids bruising of the tree, as so frequently is done 
when the saw is pushed. 



Bud-removing Tool. One of the difficulties that con- 
fronts gardeners from time to time is the clean removal 
of buds for inserting in other plants. This is now re- j 
moved by an invention of an American, Mr. Duncan I 
Galbraith, of New Orleans. The tool is shown in the 
accompanying illustration, for which, as well as for the 
matter describing it, we are indebted to the “Scientific 
American.” According to that, tho tool consists of two 
pivoted levers, or handles, each having a cross -head upon 
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Tools, Implements, 9sc .—continued. 
one end. To each cross-head a pair of blades is 
screwed formed with concave cutting-edges, so that 
when the handles are brought together only the top and 
bottom portions will touch. The space between tho 
blades is open, so that the bnd cannot be injured. The 
pairs of blades, constituting jaws in effect, are held in 
adjusted positions by a link which is pivoted to one 
handle, and which is made to receive a set-screw carried 
by the other handle. Tho jaws aro fitted to the exterior 
of the limb, twig, or branch, tho bnd being midway 
between the pairs of jaws. After tho blades nave been 
closed firmly around the branch, and locked in adjusted 
position, the tool is turned so as to cut a sleeve or ring 
of bark from tho branch, as shown in tho illustration. 
See Fig. 716. The limb to which the bud is to bo trans- 
planted has a section of its bark removed bv a similar 
tool, the space thus formed corresponding in length with 
the sleeve of bark carrying tho bud to be transplanted. 



Fiu. 717. Ideal Fruit-Picker and Bra >ch -Pruner. 

Ideal Fruit-Picker and Branch-Pruner. The value 
of this implement for gathering fruit in positions awk- 
ward to get at is so great that it is almost indispensable 
where tall trees aro grown in any quantity. As will be 
seon in the illustration (Fig. 717), tho operator severs tho 
fruit from the branch, and it falls into the net immediately 
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Tools, Implements, &c .—continued. 
below ; it is thus safely secured in an unbruised condition, 
and without any bruising or breaking of branches, which 
would occur by placing ladders against the trees to gather 
the fruit. The net is easily attached to ; or removed from 
the implement, and without the net it is most useful 
for pruning tall trees or branches difficult to reach. 
The implement is light, handy, and easy to work. 



Fto. 718. Champion Lawn Weeder. 


Laivn Weeder. Under the name of the Champion Lawn 
Weeder is found an ingenious little tool that should 
save the gardener much labour. As may be seen from 
Fig. 718, it consists of a pair of sharp, chisel -pointed 
tongs, or fingers, mounted on long handles. These latter 
enable the gardener to work without stooping. The 
operation is simplicity itself : the appliance is pressed 
down on each side of a weed, which is then gripped 
below the ground and extracted by the roots. But a | 
very small hole is made, and if it be used after a shower, 
when the soil is moist, it should prove a most effective 
tool. 

“ Myticuttah." For pruning low-growing trees or 
shrubs, this is a very useful appliance, and is made in 
various sizes to suit different requirements, the largest 
size cutting wood over an inch in diameter. For root- , 
pruning it is also excellent, as it makes clean cuts, and i 
the whole of the roots are cut rapidly without covering 
the operator with soil, as when the work is performed with 1 
a knife or a small saw. For pruning Gooseberry-bushes or 
prickly trees, this is a very good appliance, as the 
work may be done without any risk of injury to the hands. 
See Fig. 719. 

Pattisson Lawn Boot. Where horses are employed for 
working upon lawns, the Pattisson Boot will be found 
much superior to the old form. It is of simple con- 
struction, as may be seen by Fig. 720, light, ana strong. I 
The soles are made of English sole -leather and india- 
rubber, and are so affixed to the steel foundation -plate 
that they cannot get out of shape however much exposed 
to wet. As well as being durable, the soles may be 
renewed, thus economising considerably. Another point 
is that thev are readily put on and kept in position by 
means of the heel-screw shown. Thus they cannot slip 
round, as is the case with the ordinary boot ; while the 
horse is also benefited, aB instead of the frog and the 
fetlock being kept in an unventilated receptacle, they 
are quite open to the air. Those who prefer a leather 
fastening to the screw adjustment can have one that is 


Tools, Implements, &c .—continued. 
adapted to either shod or unshod horses. Yet another 
point in favour of the Pattisson Boot is the fact that it is 
adjustable to different-sized feet. Where there are large 
stretches of turf to be mowed and rolled by horse aid 
this Lawn Boot will be found of great utility. 



Soil -Stirrer. The name of Aerator has been given to a 
tool designed to largely supersede the hoe as a surface 
tiller. The tool consists of a central fork with its arms 
set at such angles as will give to the two revolving 
interlocked bosses a sideway or dragging motion. Each 
boss is provided with four steel tines curved to a 
given radius, and the whole is mounted upon a strong 
handle. The tool is of undoubted value, and this value 
might be still further increased by slight structural modi- 
fications, such as the prevention of clogging at the bosses 
in the case of stiff soils, the strengthening of the boss 
arms, and bv making the parts on which there is strain 
interchangeable. See Fig. 7‘21. 



Fio. 720. Pattisson Lawn Boot. 


Turf- Renovator ( Patti sson’s). For repairing lawns, 
tennis-courts, and stretches of Grass generally, this 
useful appliance has been invented. The Turf- Renovator 
not only cuts out weedy or bare patches, but replaces 
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Tools, Implements, &C. — continued. 
them with pieces of good turf of exactly similar size. 
Compared with the ordinary method of turf-repair the 
work ia simplicity itself. The tool consists of a cylin- 
drical cutter affixed to a stout handle. The knives are 
at the lower end of the cylinder, and they cut both 
clearly and well. Inside the cylinder ia an unloader, 
which preserves intact the sod of good Grass to be utilised 
in the repair. By the aid of this Renovator it is possible 
to cut through turf from 2iin. to 3in. in thickness. It 
ia made in several sizes, 8|in. diameter, 10in., and 12in. 



Fig. 721. Soil Stirrf.r 


Weeding Fork. One of the latest forks designed for 
weeding ia the Gnu, invented bv Corry and Co. It has 
five strong, tapering tines placed close together, and the 
whole ia affixed to a handle 3$ft. in length. The 
operator can, therefore, with a minimum expenditure of 
energy execute a maximum amount of work. 

TOFDRESSING. The addition of fresh soil, or 
chemical or natural manures on the surface to plants or 
trees, ia known as Topdressing. It is one of the best 
modes of maintaining tnem in good health and condition, 
as it not only supplies plant-food, but encourages the 
multiplication of surface -roots, which receive the benefit 
of solar influences, reaching beneficially on the plant or 
tree. Further, the manure is easily applied, ana assists 
in conserving moisture. 

TORENIA. To the species, &c., described on p. 59, 
Vol. IV., the following should be added : 

T. exappendlOUlata (having no appendage). A synonym of 
T. pedunculari*. (R. G., t. 892.) 

«r. Fonmierl oompaota (compact). This differs from the 
type in its dwarfer and more compact habit. (R. G. 1887, 
p. 667, f. 172.) There are also several garden forms that are 
likely to commend themselves — < ijrandijtora , light blue, with 
purple blotches and yellow spots ; Princess Helene, light 
blue, with darker spots; and White Wings, white, with rose 
suffusions and yellow throat. 

T. hirsute. According to the “Index Kewensis,” this is a 
distinct species and not a variety of T. a*iatica. 

TORTOISESHELL BUTTERFLY. See Fear- 
Insect*, and Vanessa. 

TORTRIX VIRIDANA. See Oak-Leaf Roller 
Moth. 


TOURNEFORTIA. To the species described on 
p. 62, Vol. IV., the following should be added : 

T. cordlfdlia (cordate-leaved), jl. white, small, in large, 
terminal, corymbose cymes. 1. opposite, 1ft. long, cordate, 
acute; petioles 3iu. to 4in. long. Tropical America, 1887. A 
greenhouse or half-hardy shrub, of bold habit, clothed with 
short hairs. (R. H. 1887, p. 128, f. 26-7.) 

T. hellotropioldes. The correct name is Heliotropium 
4 anchuscefolium. 

TOURRETIA. T. volubilis is the correct name of 
T. I appacea. 

TOWN GARDENING. An interesting, but little 
understood phase of Horticulture. In a Town Garden, 
usually the chief causes of failure are large shade trees, 
sour and poor soil, and unfortunate selection of species 
and varieties. Perhaps the greatest mistakes occur in 
trees and shrubs, especially in the Evergreen Section. 
With these the rule to remember is never to plant subjects 
whose foliage has a holding surface. The best kinds are 
those that have a glossy surface, from which the impurities 
incidental to towns are dislodged by a moderate shower 
or by the use of the garden syringe or the hose. It cannot 
be too clearly laid down that anything that clogs the 
breathing pores of the leaves is inimical to plant-life. 
Aucubas, Barberries, Quercus Ilex , Crataegus Pyracanthn 
and other Thoms, Privet, Lanrnstinns, Cotoneasters, Box, 
Laurels, Euonymus, Olearia Haastii , Osmanthus , and 
Phillyreas, are all good evergreens for towns. Decidnons 
kinds are more nnmerons, and embraco Planes, Flowering 
t Currants (Ribes), Laburnum, Syringa , Amygdala s % 

Ailantus, Cytisu s, Spiraeas, Weigelas, Guelder Rose, 
Limes, Cornu*, Forsythia, Sycamore, Hibiscus , Poplar, 
and Virginian Creeper. Of hardy bulbous subjects mere 
is no lack, while Michaelmas Daisies. Phloxes, 
Carnations, Chrysanthemums, Flag Irises, and P»onies 
j are amongst the best that fall under the heading of 
I flowering subjects that may be considered hardy. 

TOWNSEND IA (named in honour of David Towns- 
end, botanical associate of Dr. Darlington, of Pennsyl- 
1 vania). Orv. Com posit w. A genns embracing about sixteen 
! species of hardy, depressed or low, many -stemmed herbs, 
found on the Rocky Mountains. Flower-heads compara- 
tively large, resembling those of Aster; rays varying 
from violet or rose-pnrple to white, numerous : achenes 
' commonly beset with bristly, duplex hairs ; involueral 
I bracts mostly ciliated. Leaves linear to spathulate, 
entire. Only one species calls for description here. For 
culture, see JPerennials. 

I T. Wlleoxtena (Wilcox’s), tl.-head* rosy-purple, mostly solitary. 

sometimes lin. long, shortly pedunculate or sub-sessile ; in- 
1 vol ucre well imbricated. Karly spring to summer. 1. linear- 

spa Ululate, lin. to 3in long including the petiole-like base. 
Colorado, &c. 

i 

{ TOXICOFKLJEA. The correct name is Acokan- 

thera. 

. TRACKEL08FERKUM. T. iasminmdes rarie - 
gatum has the leaves variegated witli white, but it is 
not so vigorous as the type. 

TRACKYCARFU8. T. Griffithii (R. H. 1879, p. 212. 

1 f. 43) and T. khasyanns are now regarded as synonyms 
of T. Martiana. T. kha#yanus (B. M. 7128) has been grown 
for many years under the names T. Griffithii, Chamserop* 

| Griffithii, and C. Martiana. * 

! TRADESCANTIA. To the species described on 

p. 65, Vol. IV., the following should be added. All 
require stovo treatment. 

T. oongesta (congested). 4. light blue. July and August. 
h. 2ft. North America. 

i T. decora (comely).* 1. elongated, lanceolate, dark olive-green, 
with a median lwnd of silvery-grey. Brazil, 1892. 

T. dileeta (beloved), t. dark green with greenish-white stripes 
on the upper surface, <lark purplish-violet beneath. Stalks 
cylindric, green, blotched with dark purple. Habitat not 
recorded, 1897. 

T. elongate (elongated), /f. small, in rather dense umbels ; 

r tals piuk ; peduncles one to five, terminal, Jin. to 3in. long. 

3in. long, lanceolate or oblong-lanceolate, dark green, with 
bands of silvery-white, and a dull purple tinge down the 
midrib. Stem procumbent, at length sub-erect, 1ft. to 2ft. 
j high, slightly branched. Tropical America, 1892. 
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Tradeseantia— cont inued. 

T. Martenalana (Martens'). A synonym of Callisia Martens- 
iana. 

T. multicolor (many-coloured). A garden name for a form of 
Zebrina pendida. 

T. Re gime (The Queen’s). 1. distichous, lanceolate, acuminate, 
6in. long, whitish-green, with the central part and margins 
transversely veined with dark green, and washed with purple 
along the midrib ; under-surface purple. Stems erect. Peru, 
1892. («. C. 1892, xi., p. 696, f. 102 ; I. II. 1892, t. 147.) 

T. superb* (superb).* 1. ovate-oblong, acute, dark green, with 
a whitish stripe on each side of the midrib ; under-side 
purple. Peru, 1892. (I. H. 1892, t. 156.) 

T. tricolor (three-coloured). A garden name for Zebrina 
pendttla. 

T. Virginian* (Virginian). The correct name of T. rirginica. 
There are many fine varieties, some of them of garden origin, 
the best being a double and a single blue, a double and a single 
carmine, ana a soft pink. 

TRAGOFOGON. T. crocifolius is the correct name 
of T. (Oeropogon) glaber , and T. dubitts is the proper name 
of T. major. 

TRAGOPYRON. Included under Atraphaxis 

(which see). 

TRAILING- Long and prostrate, but not rooting. 

TRAMA AURICULA!. See Auricula-Insect 
Pests. 

TREASURE FLOWER. See Gasania. 

TREE CARROT. See Thapsia edulis. 

TREE CELANDINE. See Bocconia frutescen*. 
THEE ONIONS. See Onion. 

TBEE-BOOT EOT. See Agarlcus and Honey 
Agaric. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. The Tree- and Shrub- 
life of foreign climes has adorned our gardens ever since 
travellers began to send over things which they con- 
sidered worthy of use here. Japan, China, New Zealand, 
the Himalayas, and other temperate lands contribute 
Trees which rank amongst the most beautiful objects 
of the garden and park, and some of them are 
becoming so familiar that we are almost led to believe 
they are indigenous. We cherish Trees, too, for their 
varied forms. Some are erect, as the Lombardy Poplar ; 
others are like the spreading Oak and the purple-leaved 
Beech ; while the Willow touches the water’s surface 
with its slender branches : a delightful variety indeed, and 
indispensable in the well -planted garden. 

A hundred Shrubs also are at hand to embellish the 
English garden : Shrubs of beauty in some form, whether 
it be their flowers in spring and summer, or their foliage 
in autumn, when Nature paints them with crimson, brown, 
yellow, and other rich tints. We may select from among 
the ornamental Plums, Dentzias, Mock Oranges, the sea- 
loving Escallonias, Cytisus, Berberis, Diervillas, Olearias, 
Spiraeas, Kalmias, Azaleas, and many others ; but variety 
is useless if good taste is wanting. A common shrubbery 
is usually a place in which beautiful things are f crowded 
together without reason, throttling each other in their 
endeavours to reveal their true characters. The culti- 
vator’s aim should be to let everything in the garden 
tell its own tale, and he should never forget that in bold 
grouping the most artistic picture is secured. It is 
colour-effect that the planter should most think of, 
avoiding unpleasant contrasts. We have often wondered 
that the majority of gardeners and others have never 
dipped more deeply into the rich store-house of Trees and 
Shrubs, but have confined themselves to a few kinds, 
which one wearies of because so frequently repeated. One 
misses the variety that a good selection gives, not only 
in form, but also in colouring, from the silvery-grey of 
the Willow, through shades of green, to even the deepest 
purple ; while, in the form of the leaf, we see the same 
wonderful range. 

Amongst deciduous kinds for winter effect we would 
specially mention the yellow-stemmed Willows and 
Ash, the red-barked Cornus, Willow, and Berberis, the 
silver-barked Birch, Rubus (Bramble), and in a less 
degree the silvery Poplar and the native Sea Buckthorn. 
The Alders, Willows, and Nuts are also effective because 


Trees and Shrubs— continued, 
of the freedom with which their elegant catkins are borne 
on the leafless branches. 

Of Trees and Shrubs that blossom during the winter the 
following are specially meritorious : A good-sized plant 
of Chimonanthus fragrant* (Winter Sweet), with its 
deliciously -scented blossoms, is always welcome in 
December ; while the elegant and pendulous catkins of 
Garrva elliptica , borne at the tips of the evergreen shoots, 
the fragrant Lonicera Standishii, Arbutus (Strawberry 
Tree) of sorts, and the naked-flowered Jasmine ( Jasminum 
nudijiorum) are of great value at this season. The 
deciduous Daphne ( D . Mezereum), with its white- and 
pink-flowered varieties, Hamamelis arborea (Japanese 
Witch Hazel), Viburnum Tinus (Laurustinus), the white- 
and pink-blossomed Heaths ( Erica carnea and E. c. alba ), 
as woll as Berberis japonica , are too precious to pass by 
unnoticed. These are followed by a couple of exceptionally 
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free-flowering Rhododendrons, viz., R. danricum and 
K. prtecox. Prunus ( Persira ) Davidiana, one of the most 
charming of early spring-flowering trees, is generally in 
blossom about the middle of February. Although not 
showy, the clusters of small yellow flowers of Cornus mas 
(Cornelian Cherry) are effective, especially if a suitable 
background of evergreen Shrubs is afforded. 

Amongst Bpring-flowering Trees and Shrubs are many 
gems suitable for decorative planting — Forsythias, Pieris 
(Andromeda), Nuttallia cerasiformis , Py ruses, Magnolias 
(deciduous), the fragrant Corylopsis spicata, Almonds, 
Peaches, Cherries, Plums, Thorns, and Amelanchiers are 
a few of the spring-flowering treasures. 

Some Trees and Shrubs are conspicuous for the splendid 
colours assumed by the leaves before they fall off, and in 
this respect Quercus coceinea (Scarlet Oak), Q. conferta , 
Q. rubra, Azaleas, Acer rubrum , A. circinatnm , A. pal - 
maturn varieties, Rhus typhina, R. cot inns, R. glabra , 
Berberis Thunbergi , B. vulgaris, Euonymus atropur - 
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Trees and Shrubs— continued, 
pureus, Viburnum , Amelanchier canadensis , Cratseaus 
punctata , C. prunifolia, C. coccinea , Liquidambar 

styraciflua , Parrotia persica , Cornu# alba , jfiortda, 

Styrax obassia , Pyrus torminalis , Liriodendron tulipifera , 
and Ftfts (including Ampelapsis) of sorts, are a few of 
the most striking. 

One of the most delightful groups of hardy Trees and 
Shrubs may be composed of berry -bearing kinds, and 
planters would do well to introduce these more freely 
into pleasure-grounds, parks, Ac. 

Planting. The subject of planting or transplanting is 
of great importance to those having anything to do with 
the cultivation of hardy Trees and Shrubs, as the success 
or failure depends in a large degree on the way in which 
such details are carried out. It should not be forgotten 
that if a Tree or Shrub is worth planting, it should be 
carefully treated. Ground for the reception of oma- 


Trees and Shrubs— continued, 
roots and establish themselves in their new quarters 
| before winter. Besides, they are better able to commence 
growth in spring without feeling ill effects. Any time 
between September and March will do so long as the 
Trees are m a condition to be lifted, ordinary care is 
taken in the operation, and provided, of course, that the 
ground is in a proper state to receive them. 

| Planting in dry, windy weather is not advisable, as 
evaporation then goes on much more rapidly than is 
the case when the weather is mild and dull. It will 
therefore be seen that the conditions most favourable for 
I planting are when the atmosphere is damp or moist. It 
is not a good practice to transplant in mia-winter, as the 
ground at that period is very cold. Neither should 
transplanting be done or attempted in frosty weather. 

With regard to seedlings that have been growing in 
seed-beds, or autumn-rooted cuttings, spring will be found 
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mental Trees should be properly drained, if not naturally 
so, and trenohed. It must, however, be remembered that 
Trees and Shrubs differ as regards the kind of soil most 
suitable for them. Some are naturally deep-rooting, and 
others, like the Heath family and its allies, may be taken 
as examples of surface- or shallow-rooting subjects. Such 
Shrubs as the deciduous Daphnes are best planted as 
quickly as possible after the fall of the leaf m autumn, 
as root-action commences soon after Christmas, which 
would be interfered with if planting were deferred until 
spring. 

Opinions differ greatly as to the best time to transplant 
Trees and Shrubs. Some prefer early autumn, some March, 
and others April and Mav. We believe, however, in 
autumn planting, as then the temperature of the ground 
is higher than is the case either in mid-winter or in 
early spring, and the Trees are enabled to make fresh 


! the best time for planting these out in nursery rows in 
soil suited to their requirements. Until well established 
thev should be watered daily. 

Evergreens, especially Hollies, Yews, Bays, Portugal 
Laurels, Ac., may be transplanted with safety in April 
and May. They should always be lifted with good balls 
of earth, and the roots interfered with as little as 
possible ; but they should never be exposed to drying 
winds, which injure the small fibrous rootlets. They 
should not be kept out of the ground longer than is 
really necessary, and if any of the roots should get 
bruised, the injured parts should be cut away at once, 
because if allowed to remain they might decay and be 
the means of causing others to die ; if a sharp knife lie 
used in cutting the roots, the damaged parts will soon 
heal over. 

I In the case of Trees that are required to travel long 
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Trees and Shrubs— continued. 
distances, the roots shonld always be protected from dry, 
parching winds by means of mats, tiffany, hay, or any 
such material. Holes for their reception should have 
been previously prepared, and be larger than the ball of 
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earth attached to the roots, which latter should be spread 
out carefully in all directions, so that they will be in a 
osition to take up nourishment from all sides ; besides, 
y fixing the Trees more* securely in the soil, they are 
better able to withstand boisterous winds. The soil at 
the base should bo looseued, and the distance between 
the Trees will depend on the size, kind, and object for 
which they are intended. It sometimes happens that the 
ordinary soil of the garden is not suited to certain kinds 
of Shrubs, in which caso the indifferent soil should be 
taken away and replaced by some favourable to the well- 
being of the subjects it is intended to plant. The 
common mistake of huddling tho roots up together 
should be avoided, and the disadvantages of very deep 
planting cannot be too strongly condemned. Manure in 
any shape should never be placed in immediate contact 
with the roots, as it will do more harm than good ; it 
should be incorporated with the soil. 

The importance of regular transplanting Trees in a young 
state, especially such as belong to the fHr tribe, does not 
seem to De sufficiently understood, or is not carried out 
to the extent it should be. It frequently happens that 
Trees get too big or bulky for certain positions, and it 
becomes necessary to lift some of them, in order to give 
chose that are left more room to develop. If trans- 
planting has not been properly attended to in the early 
stages, the chance of successfully moving them is con- 
siderably minimised unless extra care is taken in tho 
operation. 

Trees that are “mop-headed,” or top-heavy, shonld be 
supported by stakes and securely tied immediately 
planting is completed, so as to prevent them from being 
blown over in windy weather. It is wise, especially if 
planting be done in the spring, to give a gooa watering 
to consolidate the soil about the roots, and jf water is 
applied to the foliage by means of a garden -engine or 
a syringe, the Trees will be greatly assisted in making 
fresh roots. In the case of Trees that are impatient of 
disturbance at the root, it is an excellent plan to mulch 
after transplanting with decaying leaves, light litter, &c. ; 
these not only protect the ground from frost, but prevent 
the escape of heat and moisture. 

Shrubs grown in pots are not a success, as a rule, for 
the reason that the roots are matted together through | 


Trees and Shrubs— continued. 
too close confinement. We have noticed how much more 
vigorous are Shrubs lifted from the open than those turned 
out of pots, except in the case of delicate kinds that 
need protection in early life : but such as these should 
never be planted in tho open air unless the 
situation is peculiarly favourable. Planting from 

E ots may be carried out at almost any season, 
ut that is the only advantage, and this is not 
a practice for general recommendation. 

Pruning. This is an all-important subject, yet 
one unfortunately both little understood and neg- 
lected. To properly prune tho various Trees 
and Shrubs several points must be considered, 
such as habit, health, and purpose for which 
they are intended ; also if the flowers aro pro- 
duced on the previous or current year’s growth. 
Site and soil are also important. 

In borders that are planted with mixed Shrubs 
pruning is essential to keep the too vigorous 
growth within bounds, and to both protect and 
encourage weaker kinds. The shrubbery border 
should be examined at least twice a year, and 
not allowed to remain unattended for protracted 
periods. 

In pruning flowering Shrubs the object should 
be to improve their general appearance and to 
encourage greater freedom in blossom. To 
accomplish tne latter, one must sometimes sacri- 
fice growth, especially if the Shrubs have been 
neglected in the early stages, as, like fruit 
trees, they should be carefully attended to 
whilst young, when it is easy to lay in a good 
foundation. Old worn-out, sickly, and useless 
wood should bo removed, and young vigorous 
shoots ouoouraged. 

The subject may very well be discussed under 
two heads : (1) spring pruning, and (2) summer 
pruning. The point that troubles many lovers 
of hardy Shrubs is to distinguish betwoen the 
two sections. Roughly speaking, Shrubs whose flowers 
are produced in winter or spring should be pruned im- 
mediately the flowers are over, so that they may be 
encouraged to make new wood early* and thus become 
matured before winter. 

Tho charming Winter Sweet ( Chimonanthu s fragrant) 
is a typical example of a winter-flowering Shrub. In 
February the flowering wood should be cut back to an 
eye of the old wood, and the worn-out growths removed 
altogether. Garrya elliptica should be pruned in early 
spring, the object being to encourage vigorous growths, 
which, if properly ripened, will flower freely. Of Honey- 
suckles, Lonicera fragrantissima and L. 8tandish.it should 
have their old wood thinned out in March. The Winter 
Jasmine ( Jasminum nudiflorum) should be attended to 
about the same time, and if the plant be growing against 
a wall the main shoots should l>e secured thereto, and 
the smaller growths allowed freedom : its effect when in 
blossom is much prettier than when all the shoots arc 
nailed to the wall. 

Portugal Laurels are best pruned in April, and the 
Holly in March or August, as there is time for the 
wounds to heal before growth ceases. With Forsythia 
suspens a the weak growths should be cut away, ana tho 
strong shoots shortened as soon as the blossoming 
period is over, as shoots 6ft. in length will result, and 
carry flowers freely the following spring. The evergreen 
Crataegus Pyracantha should have its weak growths 
thinned out in early spring, and vigorous growths 
from the base laid in to take the place of the old shoots. 
Clusters of berries will thus be borne at the bottom, as 
well as at the top of the plant. In the early summer 
the overcrowded shoots of Olearia Haastii should be 
thinned out, and Mahonias (Barberries) may be treated 
in the same way at the same time. Rhododendrons do 
not as a rule require much pruning beyond a thinning 
out of the overcrowded delicate shoots after flowering 
is over. The seed-pods should always be removed unless 
seed is required. 

As the flowers of Cydonia javonica are borne on short 
spurs along the old wood in March and April, pruning 
must be done when necessary in tho last-named month, 
and only the very old wood should be taken away, as a 
too free use of tne knife with this early -flowering Shrub 
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Trees and Shrubs — continued . 
robs it of much of its beanty. Dentzias, Cytisus, 
Geniataa, Spirceas, Eacalloniaa, Philadelphus, Kibes 
(Flowering Curran ta), Syringaa, Lonicera8, Wiatariaa, 
Viburnums, &c., ahonld havo their vigorous ahoota 
shortened, and delicate growths removed after flowering. 
The knife ahonld be used sparingly with such things 



Fig. 725. Enkianthus campanula tis. 


as Kalmias, Pieria (Andromeda), Vaccininms, Azaleaa, 
Leduma, Ac. The majority of the evergreen ornamental 
Shrubs are best pruned in summer. 

Clematises neea special attention, as the flowers are 
produced upon different kinds of wood. The herbaceous 
sorts, such aa C. diversifolia , C. recta , and C. Davidiana , 
ahould.be cut down to the ground in autumn, while those 
belonging to the Viticella and Jackmanni sections are 
beat prunod to within 9in. of the soil in November. The 
Lanu-ginom , Montana , and Florida types flower from 
June to October, and these should be pruned in 
February, removing the whole of the weak, overcrowded 
shoots, and a part of the old flowering wood. 

Certain Shrubs are improved b^ close pruning. 
Paulownia imperial! s is a case in point. If the whole 
of the wood be cut down in the autumn to a few eyes, 
strong shoots will be thrown up in spring, the most 
vigorous of which should be selected and the others 
removed. Treated thus, P. imperial! s makes a good 
lawn Shrub, planted cither singly or in a group. The 
Golden-leaved Elder is much improved by severe 
pruning, as its young shoots arc of a richer yellow 
than when left unpruned. Willows, Amorphas, Coluteas 
(Bladder Sennas), Ac., may bo kept within bounds by a 
free use of the knife. Tho Stag's Horn (Rhus tyvhina ) 
bears pruning well, and if compact plants are desired 
close pruning is necessary. Hydrangea paniculata hortensi s 
(H. p. grand iflora) should bo pruned in February, and the 


Trees and Shrubs— continued. 
whole of the previous year’s wood cut back to a single 
eye, as hard pruning is essential if large, well-formed 
panicles of flowers are desired in autumn. With regard 
to most of the other Hydrangeas, a thinning out of the 
Bhoots will be ample. 

Conifers should not be pruned in winter ; the best time 
is spring or summer, as the Trees being then in growth 
tho wounds quickly heal. Conifers generally, however, 
require very little pruning. The Larch and Pine families 
are, for instance, apt to bleed freely if pruned when in 
full growth. Conifers should bo moulded into shape 
when young. Such Trees as Cedrus Deodara , C. Libani , 
and Tonga canadensis ( Abies canadensis) frequently throw 
up delicate, pendulous leaders, and are apt to become 
flat -headed unless tho side-growths are shortened when 
young, and more strength thrown into the principal 
leader. See also Shrubberies and Shrubs, and 
Transplanting. 
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Deciduous Trees and Shrubs. 
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Deciduous Trees and Shrubs— continued. 
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Evergreen Trees and Shrubs, 
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Bearing Trees and Shrubs. 


Kvergreen. 
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Deciduous. 
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Shrubs and Climbers. 


Deciduous. 
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Kvergreen. 
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Weeping Trees and Shrubs. 

Deciduous. 


Acer 
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Evergreen. 


Cedrus 

Junipems 

Tax us 

Cupressus 

Ilex 

Picea 

Thuya (Biota) 


Conifers. 


Abies 

Ginkgo 

Pseudotsuga 

Araucaria 
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Junipems 
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TREMBLING TREES. See Fopulus Tremula 

and F. tremuloides. 

TREVORIA (named in honour of Sir Trevor 
Lawrence). Ord. Orchidex. A monotypic genne 
discovered by Mr. P. C. Lehmann, of Popayan, who 
described it in the columns of the “Gardeners’ 
Chronicle.” An illustration of it, made from the finder’s 
drawing, also accompanied it. The species, Chloris. is 
named after the goddess of flowers, and in the original 
description the reason for the generic and specific names 
is explained by Mr. Lehmann thus : “I have named this 

f enus of Orchidacex in honour and commemoration of 
ir Trevor Lawrence, Bart., President of the R.H.S., 
one of the most enthusiastic orchidists that ever lived. 
Trevoria has to answer our purpose ; Lawrencia and 
Lawrencella being already in existence in Composite and 
Malvacex respectively. Mav Sir Trevor’s love of Orchids 
endure sempervirent, as Chloris, the Goddess of Flowers.” 
The flowers, which are in drooping racemes, and 
yellowish or greenish -yellow in colour, have been 
produced under cultivation in Sir Trevor Lawrence’s 
collection. 

TRIANEA BOGOTENSI8. The correct name of 
this is now Limnobium bogotense. 

TRIA8. To the species described on p. 77, Vol. IV., 
the following should be added : 

T. plots, (painted), yf. honey-coloured, densely spotted with 
reddish-purple, fleshy, fin. across. 1. 2in. to 2±in. long, 
narrow-obovate, acuminate, fleshy. Pseudo-bulbs four-angled. 
Jin. thick. Birma, 1888. * ’ 

T. vitrina (vitreous-greenX fl- pale green, with a few spots of 
brown on the lip, solitary on short pedicels. 1. solitary, 3in. 
189$ Pseudo-bulbs ovoid. Rhizome creeping. Tenasserim, 

TRIBE. A section of a natural order embracing one 
or more genera ; sometimes called a Family. 

TRICHILIA. T. glabra is the correct name of 
T. havanensis. 

TRICHIOSOMA LUCORUM. See Sawflles. 

TRICHOCENTRT7M. To the species and varieties 
described on p. 79, Vol. IV., the following should be 
added : 

T. alatum (winged). A species allied to T. fuscum, but bearing 
/mwller flowers, which are white, having the base of the lip 
yellow with red veins. Colombia, 1898. 

T. alblflorum (white-flowered). Jt. white, with a tinge of 
purple at the base of the lip, about lin. across ; spur short 
two-toothed ; raceme lin. long. 1. ovate, about lin. lone’ 
Mexico, 1893. 8 ' 

T. albo-purpureum striatum (striated), Jt. having a large 
purple blotch on each side of the base of the lip, and the 
apical part striped purple. 

T. Hartii (Hart’s), ft. about lin. across; sepals and petals 
light yellow ; lip white and reddish-brown, l. fleshy, oolong, 
2in. long. Venezuela, 1894. Allied to T. futcum. 

4 Y 
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Trlchocentnun — con tinned . 

T. triqaetmm (triquetrous). Jl., sepals and petals pale 
straw-yellow, the lateral sepals prolonged ltehind and adnate 
to the spur of the lip ; lip straw-yellow, irregularly variegated 
and almost suffused with orange ; spur ljin. long ; ovary 
triquetrous; peduncles axillary, lin. long. 1. vertical, equitant, 
6in. long, iin. broad, gradually tapering to the apex. Peru. 
(L. vii.,t. 311.) 

TRZCHOCLADUS (from thru r, trichos, hair, and 
hi adon, a branch ; ‘the plants are stellate -tomentose or 
villous). Syn. Dahlia (of Thunberg). Ord. Hamamelidese. 
A small genus (five species) of greenhousej evergreen 
shrubs, all South African, and closely allied to the 
Witch Hazels ( Hamamelis ). Flowers nsnally white, 
monoeoions or dioecious, densely olnstered in small heads 
or racemes ; oalyx five-parted ; petals five ; stamens five. 
Leaves opposite and alternate, entire ; stipules incon- 
spicuous. Only one species calls for mention here. For 
culture, see Gardenia. 

T. grandifiorua (large-flowered).* Jl. Uin. in diameter, 
crowded in short, axillary and terminal, sub-sessile racemes ; 
petals white, pink at base, strap-shaped, undulated. July. 
L 3in. to 4in. long, shortly petiolate, ovate to ovate \anceolate, 
caudate-acuminate, dark green above, paler beneath. 1890. 
A handsome shrub or small tree. (B. M. 7418.) 

TRXCHODXSSMA.. To the species described on p. 79, 
Vol. IV., the following should be added : 

T. physaloldes (Physalis-like). JL, calyx purple, at length 
lin. to liin. long ; corolla pure white ; pedicels at length lin. 
to 2in. long. 1. glaucous-green, sessile, half-amplexicaul. 
.Stem erect, Angled. Rootstock fleshy, h. 1ft. to 2ft. South 
Africa, 1892. Greenhouse perennial. (G. C. 1892, xi., 
p. 363, f. 51.) 

TRICHOGIaOTTIS. T. Dawsoniana is the correct 
name of Cleisostoma Dawsoniana. T. fasciata is now 
classed under Stauropsis. 

TBICHOMANES. Bristle Ferns. With the ex- 
ception of a few species which undoubtedly require more 
than greenhouse temperature, the Trichomanes may 
without danger be submitted to the treatment recom- 
mended for Hymenophyllum. When not otherwise 
stated, they may be considered as thriving under the 
cool treatment recommended for Filmy Ferns generally. 
We may add that, whereas we do not advocate for either 
Hymenophyllums or Todeas the use of stone, this 
material is essential to the well-being of certain 
Trichomanes . 



As will be noticed in the descriptions of the species, 
many of the plants are provided with rhizomes, and 
these are in most instances of a very different nature 
from those of Hymenophyllums, as the greater part 
of them possess a very strongly -marked power of 
adhesion : it is for these species especially that the 
stone is necessary. While some of the kinds with 
slender, though eaually hairy rhizomes, such as T. humile , 
T. pyxidiferum , T. trichoiaeum , and T. venosum, which 
in their natural habitats are usually found clothing Tree- 
fern stems, prefer rambling through decaying vegetable 
matter ; others, also provided with very slender rhizomes, 
prefer sandstone, or stone of a vory porous and soft 
nature— this is particularly the case with such species 


Trichomanes— cant inued . 

as T. Colensoi , T. exsectum, T. p arvnlum (Fig. 727), 
T. tenerum , Ac. It has been noticed, however, that 
species provided with stout, hairy, creeping rhizomes, such 



Fio. 728. Trichomanes javanicum. 


as T. javanicum (Fig. 728) and T. radicans , thrive best 
when in close proximity to stone of a harder nature, to 
which they will cling with great tenacity. It may be 
well to note here that whenever stone is used it is 
necessary that a little peat of a sandy-fibrous nature 
should be placed at its base to establish the plant. 

The propagation of Trichomanes is usually effected by 
division of the rhizomes, although it also sometimes takes 

S laoe by means of proliferous buds. For instance, 
pinnatum is conspicuously proliferous at the extremity 
of its fronds, where, when touching the ground, they 
frequently root of their own accord. In the same way a 
form of T. radicans , named proliferum , found in Ireland, 
may be increased by the rooting of the bulbils produoed 
on the upper surface of its fronds. Trichomanes may 
also be propagated by means of spores, but this is a 
somewhat tedious process ; in 1886 a batch of several 
hundred young T. radicans were raised in that way in 
Messrs. J. Veitch and Sons’ nursery at Chelsea, and. 
strange as it may appear, the species reproduced itself 
without any noticeable deviation whatever from the 
normal form. The young plants thus produoed had a 
much handsomer appearance than those resulting from 
the division of tne rhizomes, as they grew more 
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symmetrically and also more vigorously, but this hardly 
compensated for the length of time which seedlings take 
to develop, for the plants which in 1886 were only in 
2£in. pans were produced from spores sown on turfy peat 
in 1882. The experiment, however, was interesting from 
the fact that the young subjects thus obtained under 
artificial conditions were the first of which there is any 
record, and they conclusively proved that, with a certain 
amount of patience, Trichomanes may, like most other 
Ferns, be propagated from spores, especially when these 
can be gathered and sown immediately. 

To the species and varieties described on pp. 79*82, 
Vol. IV., the following should be added : 

T. alabamenae (Alabama). A variety of T. radicans. 

T. anoepa (two-edged). A garden synonym of T. Prieurii. 

T. Colenaoi (Rev. W. Colenso’s).* rhiz. wide-creeping, naked. 
sti. naked, lin. long, fronds oblong-lanceolate, 2in. to 4in. 
long, pinnate ; pinnie distant, stalked, cut down quite to the 
stalks into very narrow segments. New Zealand. An elegant 
and delicate-looking, rare species. 

T. elegana (elegant).* rhiz. tufted, sti. 2in. to 3in. long. 
fronds dimorphous; barren ones drooping, pinnatitid, 6in. to 
8in. long, 2in. broad, broadly lanceolate, with nearly hori- 
zontal, crowded, toothed pinnae and often caudate at apex ; 
fertile ones 6in. to 12in. long, seldom Jin. broad, erect, 
undivided, fringed on each side with coarse, hair-like, slender 
spore-receptacles. Tropical America. A distinct species. SYN. 
Feera elegant . 

T. foenloulaoenm (Fennel-like), sti. erect, wiry, 2in. to 4in. 
long, fronds 4in. to 8in. long, 2in. to 3in. broad, erect, 
rigid, broadly ovate ; lower pinnie l^in. long, cut nearly or 
quite to the stalk ; pinnules deeply cleft into thread-like 
segments. Mauritius, Ac. SYN. T. parvifolium. 

T. Fraserl (Fraser’s), rhiz. creeping, fronds small, erect, pale 
green, naked, somewhat flabellate, lobed. tori confined to the 
top lobes. West Indies, 1890. 

T. frutlouloaum (somewhat shrubby). This is described as 
“a stiff, wtry plant, with deep green fronds.” Habitat not 
recorded, 1894. 

T. Leprieuril (Le Prieur’s). A synonym of T. Prieurii. 



Fio. 729. Portion of Frond of Trichomanes radicans 
Andrewsii. 


T. Lyallli (Lyoll's). sti. lin. to 2in. long, slender, filiform. 
froiids Jin. to 2in. each way, sub-orbicular in general outline, 
flabellately divided nearly to the base into dichotomously- 
branched, narrow-linear, ciliated, minutely-denticulate seg- 
ments. tori three or four, terminal on the segments ; involucre 
oliconical, quite sunk in the tube. New Zealand. 

T. meifollum (Spignel -leaved).* fronds tufted, 2ft. high, 
lanceolate, very finely divided into linear segments, some of 
which, standing forward as in Todea superha , give the whole 
plant a delightful softness and richness. Java (at 4000ft. to 
7000ft.), 1871. One of the most beautiful of all Filmy Ferns. 

T. parvifoUum (small-leaved). A synonym of T. fomieu - 
lacenm. 

T. Prieurii (Le Prieur’s).* rhiz. erect, sti. strong, tufted, 
4in. to 8in. long, fronds slightly hairy above, 1ft. to lift, long, 
6in. to 12in. broad, broadly ovate, tri- or quadripinnatifld ; 


main rachis narrowly winged above or throughout ; lower 
pinnie 4in. to 6in. long, their pinnules deeply cleft into rather 
distant, long, narrow, sharply-toothed segments. West Indies, 
Ac. A magnificent species. (H. O. F., t. 11 ; II. S. F. i., 
p. 135, t. 40o.) Syns. T. anceps (of gardens), T. Leprieurii. 

1 T. radicans alabamenie (Alabama), rhiz. thin, creeping, 
lft. long. sti. winged to the tip of the fronds, fronds 3in. to 
7in. long, 2in. or less in breaath. sori clustered in a cup 
around a fine hair, or bristle, at the tips of the veins. North 
America. 

T. r. AndrewstL* This beautiful variety mainly differs from 
the type in having narrower fronds, with more distant and 
distinct leaflets. See Fig. 729. 

T. r. prolifernm (proliferous), fronds, when fully developed, 
dotted over with small bulbils, from which young plants are 
easily raised. 

There are several other varieties of T. radicans, including 
americanum, cambucum , crispum, dissectum , and d. euneatum. 

T, roralmenso (Rorairaa). A new species having fronds 5in. 
to 6in. long. Guiana, 1896. 

T. Strict um (erect), fronds lanceolate, very pale green, 4in. 
to 6in. long, three or four times divided nearly to the 
narrowly-winged stalk ; pinnie crowded, lanceolate ; lower 
pinnules deeply cleft into ligulate lobes. New Zealand. 

TRXCHOFUaXA. To the species described on 
pp. 83-4, Vol. IV., the following should be added: # 

T. brevis (short).* JL two or three to a scape ; sepals and 
petals greenish-yellow, blotched with chocolate, linear-lanceo- 
late, acute ; lip white, slightly flushed and veined with yellow 
on the front lobe and disk. 1. solitary, elliptic-lanceolate, 6in. 
long. Pseudo-bulbs conico-cylindrical, Jin. to 5in. long. Peru, 
about 1891. (G. C. 1895, xviii., p. 641 ; L. vii., t. 332.) 

T. coccinea marglnsto (scarlet, margined). The correct 
name of T. marginata , T. coccinea (B. M. 4857) being now 
regarded as a species. Other forms are crispa and lepida 
(both described as species in Vol. IV.), and olivacea (sepals 
and petals olivaceous). 

T. orlapa is a form of T. coccinea. 

T. laxa (looseX ft. in loose, erect racemes, produced out of 
broad, obtuse, short, membranous, spotted bracts ; sepals and 
petals pale watery green, faintly tinged with purple, erect, 
linear-lanceolate, equal; lip cream-colour. I. linear-oblong. 
Southern Colombia, Syn. Pilumna laxa (B. R. 1846, t. 57). 

T. L flaveola (yellowish), fi. having yellowish- white sepals 
and petals. 1884. 

T. Lehmann! (Lehmann’s), ft. white, with a yellow spot in 
the throat of the lip ; sepal* and petals linear- lanceolate, 
l£in. long ; lip with a large, oblong front lobe ; scape 2in. to 
3tn. long, bracteate. 1. solitary, oblong-lanceolate, obtuse. 
Pseudo-bulbs ovate-compressed. Colombia, 1888. Something 
in the way of T. fragrant, but with a one-flowered peduncle. 
(R. G. 1888, t. 1276, f. 2.) 

T. lepida is a form of T. coccinea. 

T. punctata (dotted).* This is allied to T. laxa, but differs 
from that and all other species in haring the sepals and petals 
covered with numerous reddish-puiple spots on a light green 
ground ; lip greenish-white. Costa Rica, 1890. 

T. Wageneri and T. Warscetnczii are grown in botanical collec- 
tions. 

TRICHOPODIUM. A synonym of Trichopu* 

(which see). 

TRXCHOFUS (from thrix , trichos , hair, and pout, a 
foot or stalk ; in allusion to the filiform pedicels). Syns. 
Podianthus , Trichopodtum. Ord. Dioscoreacem. A mono- 
typic genus. The species, T. zeylanicus . is a carious, 
dwarf, stove plant, with a woody rootstock, from which 
spring numerous short, wiry, trigonal stems, each bearing 
a cordate -lanceolate leaf 24in. long and several purple, 
star-shaped flowers on slender stalks (B. M. 7350). It is 
not of much horticultural value. 

TRXCHOSANTHES. Ceratosanthes tuberosa is the 
correct name of T. tuberosa. 

TRXCHOSMA. To the species described on p. 86, 
Vol. IV., the following variety should be added : 

T. suavla Meulenaereana (Meulenaer's). This differs from 
the type in the lip lacking the large yellow blotch and in 
being strongly lined with violet-purple instead of reddish- 
brown. Sikkim, 1894. 

TRICHOSTEMA. To the information given on 
p. 86, Vol. IV., the following should be added. For 
culture, see Salvia. 
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Trlohostema — continued. I 

T. lanatnm (woolly). yf. bluish-purple, with very long, pro- 
jecting stamens, disposed in long, virgate, interrupted spikes ; 
inflorescence wholly clothed with purple, woolly hairs (which 
become short in the variety denudatum). 1. entire, linear 
Stems simple, h. lift. South California. An interesting, half- 
hardy sub-shrub. Syn. T. Parishii. 

T. Parishii (Parish’s). A synonym of T. lanatum. 

TRICH0T08IA. Included under Erla (which see). 

TRICUSPIDARIA. T. de pendens (B. M. 7160) is the 
correct name of T. hexapetala. 1 

TBICTBTIi. Of T. hirta there is a form nigra, j 
which is more attractive and earlier-flowering than the | 
type. 

TBIDAZ. Including, Sogalgina. To the species 
described on p. 87, Vol. IV., the following variety should 
be added : 

T. bicolor rosea (two-coloured, pink).* fl. -heads liin. to nearly 
2in. across ; ray florets rose-coloured, fifteen to eighteen, 
rather broad, three-toothed; disk yellow. Summer. t. % basal 
ones somewhat triangular, 2in. long, lin. broad, strongly 
nerved, the margin widely toothed ; upper ones becoming 

r dually narrower and smaller, most of them quite entire. 

lft. to lift. North Mexico, 1887. A pretty, hardy annual, 
bu^it should not be sown too early. (G. C. 1&37, ii., p. 553.) 

TRIFOLIATE. Three-leaved. Often incorrectly 
used for Trifoliolate (which see). 

TRIPOLIUM. To the species described on pp. 88-9, 
Vol. IV., the following should be added : 

T. alpinnm (alpine).* yf. puiple; upper petal pink, streaked 
with purple; Dead umbellate, long-pedunculate. July. /., leaf- 
lets ternate, lanceolate-linear; petioles long; stipules very long 
and narrow. Stem very short and thick, underground, h. 3in. 
to 6in. European mountains, 1775. Rockery. 

T. armenlum (Armenian). The correct name of T olympicum. 

T. aurantiaoum (orange), yf. orange, in an ovate head ; 
standard obovate-obloug. May and June ; peduncle very much 
longer than the leaves. leaflets oblong and oblong-linear, 
often retuse, the terminal one stalked. Greece. An erect or 
decumbent annual. 

T. involuoratum (involucred). The correct name of 
T. imbricatum. 

T. panno ni cnm (Pannonia).* it. creamy-white (yellow when 
dry) ; head terminal, pedunculate, ovate-oblong, thick. June. 

I ., leaflets lanceolate-oblong, obtuse, acute, or retuse. Stems 
simple, thick, h. lft. Piedmont Alps, 1752. Plant very pilose. 

T. polyp by llum (many-leaved), yf. purple, at length deflexed ; i 

S eduncle longer than the leaves, urabellately three- to eight- | 
owered. Summer. 1. radical, rather long-petiolate ; leaflets 
seven to nine, oblong-linear or linear, remotely serrated. 
Rhizome very hard. Caucasus. Plant highly glabrous, tufted, 
stemless. 

T. repens pentaphyllnm (five-leaved). A pretty little rock 
plant with bronzy foliage. 

TRIFURCIA is synonymous with Herbertia (which 
see). 

TRIGOHELLA. Medicago ruthenica is the correct 
name of T. ruthenica. 

TRIGONIDIUM. To the species described on p. 89, 
Vol. IV., the following should bo added : 

T. latlfollum (broad-leaved), yf., sepals and petals yellow and 
purple ; lip with a fleshy yellow front lobe and narrow 
purplish side ones. 1. obovate-oblong, 6in. long, 2in. broad. 
Brazil, about 1894 (first described in 1837). (B. R., t. 1923.) 

TRILLIUM. To the species described on p. 90, 
Vol. IV., the following should be added : 

T. discolor atratum (dark).* yf. maroon, medium-sized. 

1. distinctly marked. 1888. 

T. recurvatum (recurved), yf. sessile ; inner perianth segments 
brownish-purple, jin. to l£in. long, oblong-lanceolate, narrowed 
toa claw at base ; outer ones reflexed. Spring. 1. petiolate, 
ovate to ovate-oblong, usually acute at both ends, marbled. 

T. sessile caUf orn l cnm (Californian).* yf., inner j>erianth 
segments purple, pink, or white, lin. to 4in. long, oblaneeolate 
to rhoinbic-obovate. 1. broadly rhombic-ovate, 3in. to 6in. 
long, spotted. Stouter than the tyi>e. (G. & F. 1890, p. 321, 
f. 44.) 

TRIVACTE. A synonym of Jungia (which see). 


TRIOPTERIS [the correct spelling]. According to 
the “ Index Kewensis,” T. jamaicensis and T. lucida are 
distinct species, and not forms of T. rigida. 

TRIPHA8IA. T. Aurantiola is the correct name of 
T. trifoliata. 

TRIPHTSARIA. See Qrthoearpus. 

TRIPIHHATIFID. Thrice-cleft nearly to the base 
or midrib. 

TRIFINNATISECT. Thrice-cleft to the base or 
midrib. 

TRISIOLA. A synonym of Uniola (which see). 

TRI8TAHIA. To the species described on p. 93, 
Vol. IV., the following should be added : 

T. densiflora (dense-flowered), yf. crimson ; cymes numerous, 
three-flowered. 1. opposite, entire* ovate, coriaceous. Australia, 
1881. Shrub. 

T. lanrina (Laurel-like), yf. yellow’, very small, in short, 
axillary cymes. 1. alternate, lanceolate, elliptic*, or obovate- 
lanceolate, acuminate, penniveined, 2in. to 4in. long, narrowe<l 
to the petioles ; under-side of the younger ones glaucous or 
silky-pubescent Australia. 8hrub or tree. (B. M. 7529.) 

TRITELEIA. Star Flower. To the species described 
on pp. 93-4, Vol. IV., the following should be added. See 

also Brodtoa. 

T. BridgesU (Bridges’). This is very near T. laxa, but the 
perianth tube is lengthened into a sub-cylindrical base and 
the filaments are as long as the linear anthers. 1888. (G. A F. 

1888, p. 226.) 

T. Hendersonl (Henderson’s). This is allied to T. Bridgesii, 
but the segments of the salmon-coloured perianth (which is 
iin. to lin. long) are ribbed with brownish-purple and the 
pedicels are not above lin. long. Oregon, 1890. 

T. pedunonlaris (peduncled). /f. rose-purple, small, jin. to 
lin. long ; pedicels sometimes oin. to lOin. loiifc. Otherwise 
like T. laxa. California. (G. C. 1896, xx., p. 243, f. 47, under 
its correct name Brodicea peduncularis.) 

T. uniflora caerulea (blue).* yf. of a beautiful porcelain-blue. 
Stella is another garden form. 

TRXfrHBXHAX. To the species described on p. 94, 
Vol. IV., the following should be added : 

T. campus tris (fleld-loving).* A Palm of majestic appearance, 
allied to T. brasiliensis, out differing in having the leaflets 
shortly bifid, white-tomentose above, glabrescent beneath ; the 
branches of the spadix are also stouter. South Argentina, 

1889. 

TRITONIA. According to J. G. Baker, this genus 
now embraces upwards of thirty species. 

The Montbretia section is the most popular with 

g ardeners, on account of the very gracefully disposed 
owers and elegant foliage. The colour-range is not a 
j largo one — usually some shade of orange or yellow — and 
they are most useful for furnishing cut-flower material. 
The older but still beautiful M. Pottsii, and one or two 
others once favoured, have been to a certain extent 
superseded by the garden varieties (Fig. 730), a list of 
which will be foundr below. The bulbs of this section 
are best planted in autumn, lifted annually on heavy 
soils, and replanted in fresh quarters ; but upon light 
ones they need not be disturbed oftener than every two 
or three years. 

To the species described on pp. 94-5, Vol. IV., the 
following should be added. Some of the plants formerly 
known as Tritonias are now classed under Acidanthera. 
Antholysa, Crocosmia, Freesia, Gladiolus, and 
Ixia. 

T. oapensis. The correct mime is Acidanthera capensis. 

T. miniata in a variety of T. crocata. 

T. rosea (rosy). yf. four to twelve in a loose spike ; perianth 
bright red, lin. long, the tube broadly funnel-shaped, the 
segments oblong ; spathe valves $in. to Ain. long. June, 
l. linear, firm, lft. long. Stems branched, lift, to 2ft. long. 
Conn glol>ose, lin. in diameter. (B. M. 7280.) 

Varieties. Some of the best of the popular Montbretia 
section of this genus are : 

Aurore, Bouquet Parfait, Eldorado, Elegans, Etoilr de 
Feu, Faxtaisie, Gerrf. d’Or, Golden Sheaf, Solfaterre, 
Sulphurea, Talisman, and Transcendant. 
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TROCHETXA. To tho species described on p. 96, 
Vol. IV., the following should be added : 

T. BlAokburnlana (Blackburn's), Jl. ample, campanulas ; 
petals white, edged, veined, and blotched with blood-red ; 
peduncles one-flowered. May. 1. long-petiolate, elliptic- or 
obovate-oblong, acute, entire or crenate-serrated. Mauritius. 
A Hibiscus-like, stove shrub or small tree. (B. M. 7209.) 

T. erythroxylon* The correct name is Melhania erythroxylon. 

TROCHODENDRON (from trocho8 , a wheel, and 
dendron , a tree; in allnsion to the wheel -like flowers). 
Obd. Maqnoliaceee. A monotypic genns. The species is 
a very singular, hardy, evergreen shrnb or small tree, 
with the habit of a Heptapleurum , and requiring similar 
culture to Magnolia. 

T. aralioldes (Aralia-like). Jl. green, star-like, nearly or 
quite lin. across, in erect, terminal, sessile racemes ; petals 
wanting; stamens many, radiating. Spring. 1. 3in. to 4in. 
long, long-petiolate, ovate or oblong-ovate, obtusely acuminate, 
crenate-serrated. Bark aromatic, h. 12ft. to 16ft. Japan, 
before 1894. (B. M 7345 ; G. C. 1894, xv., p 16, f. 91.) 



Fig. 730. Tbitoma (Montbretia) Garden Varieties. 


TROCHOSTIGMA. A synonym of Actinidla 

(which see). 

TROIalalXJS. To the species described on pp. 96-7, 
Vol. IV., the following should be added : 

T. amerloanas is the correct name of T. laxu*. 

T. asiatieiUk Jl. bright orange, large, with a semi-double 
appearance, having eleven to fifteen orange sepals, ami linear 
petals. There are other varieties in gardens, including auran- 
tiacu*. 


Troll! ub— continued. 

T. dahungariou*. Jl., sepals fifteen, golden within, reddish 
outside, spreading, rounded at apex, mucronate-denticulate ; 
style straight, subulate. Otherwise resembling T. curopanu. 
Turkestan. 



Fig. 731. Trollius Orange Globe. 


T. europnns (Boits) exhibits much variation, different forms 
being known in gardens as albidtut, danricu * , giganteux, napelli- 
/ Win# (the last being very showy), and Orange Globe (see 
Fig. 731). 

T. Japonloos (Japanese). Jl. yellow, veined ; sepals lin. or 
less In length, ten or more ; peduncle 7in. long, leafy-bracted 
to the middle. /., radical ones rounded -cordate, five-parted 
to the base. Japan. Allied to T. ariaticus. The variety 
Jlorc-pleno has double flowers. 

T. Ledebouril (Ledebour’s). Jl. yellowish ; sepals five, 
spreading, veined, ovate ; petals ten to twelve, narrow-linear, 
exceeding the stamens but inconspicuous. May. 1. cleft to 
the base ; segments lobed and toothed, h. 2ft. Siberia, 1827. 

TROMSDORFFIA (of Blume). Included under 
diirlta (which see), the correct name of T. epeciosa 
being C. Horsfeldii. 

TROMSDORFFIA (of B. Brown). A synonym of 
Dlchrotrichium (which see). 

TROFASOIaUM. To the species described *on pp. 97-9, 
Vol. IV., the foliowring should be added : 

• T. adunonm. According to the Kew Hand-list this is the 
correct name of T. peregrtnum. SVN. T. canarienxe. 

T. eanariense (Canary Islands). A synonym of T. aduncum. 

, T. Leiohtlini (Leichtlin’s).* Jl. bright orange-yellow, with red 
spots, in a long, leafy raceme. May and June. 1896. A garden 
hybrid between T. polyphyllum and T. tdule. 

T. Linden! (Linden’sX Jl. small, with a large, conical spur 
liin. long ; peduncle filiform. September. /. peltate, obcordate, 
3iin. to 5in. long, rosy -tinted. Colombia, 1894. Greenhouse. 

T. Smlthil is a fonn of T. aduncum. 

T. violasflonun ( Viola-flowereilX The correct name T. violet’ 
folium. 

I Dwarf Varieties. These are amongst the most useful 
of annuals, as they succeed best m the driest and 
poorest of soils, and are excellent bedding and border 
subjects. In addition to the varieties given in Vol. IV., 
p. 98, the following should be added : 

Aurora, rosy-fawn, suffused orange-red ; C.eruleum Roseum, 
rose, tinged with blue ; Chameleon, cream to primrose, with 
rose or crimson markings ; Cloth of Gold, golden foliaged ; 
Crystal Palace Gem, sulphur, spotted maroon; H. M. 
Stanley, copper ; Ladybird, rich yellow, with crimson veining ; 
Liliput, variable as to colour, good for borders; Scarlet 
King, brilliant scarlet, an effective bedder; and Terra Cotta, 

I coppery-buff. 
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Trop&olum — continued . 

Tail Varieties. These are nan ally grown as half-hardy 
annuals ; bnt they may be sown in the open border as 
soon as danger from frost is past. They are equally 
effective either indoors or outside, and are most useful for 
covering trellis work, arbours, Ac. The following are 
good lands, and, like the dwarfs, do best in poor soils. 
Asa Gray, varying from cream to yellow ; Brilliant, bright 
scarlet, with crimson throat; Cardinale, small, scarlet, of 
close habit; Crystal Palace Scarlet, orange-scarlet, very 
showy ; Firefly, deep orange, suffused blood-red ; Golden 
Queen, deep yellow* Lucifer, bright scarlet, with rich, dark 
foliage ; Primrose ; Spitfire, brilliant scarlet. 

TRUMPET GALL. See Vine Galls. 

TRUMPET WEED. See Enpatorinm par- 
pureum. 

TRUHZ. The stem of a tree. 

TRUSS. A popular name for a compact, moderate - 
sized cluster of flowers. An umbel of flowers produced 
from one centre and growing on one stem, as in the Pelar- 
gonium, Verbena, Auricula, Ac. 

TRTPETA POMONELLA. See Apple Maggot. 


Tulip a — continued . 

T. oonoinna (neat).* Jl., perianth crimson, campanulate. Uin. 
long, the minutely-mucronate segments having an obscure 
blackish-purple blotch at the base ; peduncle 2in. to 3in. long. 
April, t. four, glaucous, obscurely ciliated, undulated, the 
lowest 5in. to 6in. long. Stem 9in. long. Bulb small. Taurus, 
1893. 

T. ouepidata (cusp-pointed). The correct name of T. Ehcesii. 

T. Dammannlana (Dammann’s). Jl., perianth purple, marked 
with a black blotch at the base of the segments; filaments 
glabrous. 1. linear-lanceolate, slightly ciliated on the margins. 
Bulb-scales villous inside. Mount Lebanon, 1889. Allied to 
T . lini/olia , but less hardy. (R. G. 1889, 1. 1300, f. 2.) 

T. Didlerl alba (white). A pretty cream-white, fragrant 
variety. 

T. D. luteaoena (yellowish). A variety with pale yellowish 
flowers with greenish centres. 

T. Draoontla. See T. Geanerlana. 

T. eleg&na alba (white).* A variety with reflexed petals, 
white, edged with carmine. 

T. KlweslL The correct name is T cuspidate. 

I T. flara fyellow). Jt. continuing after most of the species have 
finished blossoming ; perianth bright yellow ; segments marked 
, down the centre with a distinct green band. Of garden origin. 


TSUGA. To the species described on pp. 101-2, 
Vol. IV., the following should be added : 

T. dlverslfolia (variable-leaved). 1. somewhat distichous, 
flat, entire, linear, very shortly petiolate. cones sub-sessile, 
reflexed or nodding, narrow'-elliptic, acute ; scales orbicular or 
rounded-ovate. Trunk tall, with a narrow, conical head ; 
branches and branchlets twiggy. Japan, 1878. Syn. Abies 
diversi/olia. 

T. Dougl— II (Douglas’s). A synonym of Peeudotsuga 

Doug las Ci. 

T. Lindleyana (Lindley’s). A synonym of Pseudotsuga 

Douglasi*. 

T. Pattoniaaa glauoa (glaucous).* 1. of a lovely glaucous 
hue. Branches more drooping than in the type. 

T. WUliamoonil (Williamson’s). A synonym of T. Pattoniana. 

TUBERCIEXA SCABIES. See Scab. 
TUEERIFEROUS. Bearing tubers. 

TUBULAR FLORET. A disk-flower in Composite:. 

TULBAGHIA* To the species described on p. 102, 

Vol. IV., the following should be added : 

T. natalenoiB (Natal). JL fragrant ; perianth white, Ain. long ; 
corona greenish-white ; umbels six- to ten-flow*ered ; scape over 
lft. long. May. 1. six to eight, linear, bright green, 6in. to 
12in. long. South Africa, 1891. 

TUUPA. To the species and varieties described on 
104-8, Vol. IV., the following should be added : 

T. Batalin! (Prof. Batalin’s). /!., perianth pale lemon-yellow, 
the segments longish-oval. 'blunt, turning outwards at tip, 
sometimes irregularly notched. 1. five, green, smooth, linear- 
lanceolate, ‘trailing on the ground. Bulb-scales brown, woolly 
on the inner surface. Bokhara, 1889. (G. C. 1896, xix., 

p. 759, f. 131 ; R. G., t. 1307, f. 2.) 

T. Blllietlana (Cardinal Billiet’s).* Jl., perianth wholly yellow, 
the outer segments acute, the inner ones rounded at apex. 
Switzerland, 1888. A showy Tulip, allied to T. Didieri. (B M. 
7253. 

T. boeotica (Boeotian).* Jl., perianth saturated with red, ljin. 
to 2in. long ; segments oblong, acute or acuminate, six to 
eight lines broad, having a narrow-elongated, black, yellbw- 
girdled spot at base ; peduncle 2in. to 3in. long. 1. three or 
four, below the middle of the stem, undulate-margined, 
lorate-lanceolate, 5in. to 6in. long ; upper ones lanceolate. 
h. lft. Boeotia, Ac. 

T. Qhrysantha (yellow-flowered). Jl., perianth yellow, or 
orange, or reddish-tinged outside, urtspotted, scented, lin. to 
Uin. long ; segments oblong. 1. three or four, glabrous, 
glaucous, much undulated, recurved or ascending, lanceolate, 
4in. to 6in. long. Floriferous stem glabrous, 3in. to 4in. long. 
Persia, Ac., 1894. 

T. oiliatula (slightly ciliated). Jl., perianth bright crimson. 
This is closely related to T. umlulatitolia, but differs from 
that species in the shorter, obtuse perianth segments, and 
from T. prtxcox by its sub-glaucous bulb-scales. Asia Minor, 
1890. 

T. Clnsiana alba (white).* Jl., perianth white ; segments 
having a pale purple spot at the base inside, and purple 
outside ; anthers purplish. Chitral, 1897. (G. C. 1897, xxi., 

p. 73. f 20.) 


T. fragrani (scented). Jl., perianth yellow, infundibular- 
campanulate, lin. to Uin. long; segments acute, iin. to Ain- 
broad. 1. three, 6in. to 8in. long, ascending, glaucescent, 
linear-lorate, acute. Stem 6in. to 12in. high, one-headed. 
Bulb ovoid. Ain. to |in. thick. Algiers. This Is now regarded 
as specifically distinct from T. sytvestris. 

T. GreigL The following forms are described in Continental 
periodicals : cestuans (flowers reddish, large), aurea (yellow, 
red outside, large), carminea (carmine-scarlet, black-spotted), 
compta (intense red, yellow at base), imperialis (segments 
eight, red, black at base), parvijlora (scarlet, black-spotted, 
yellow-edged, small), picta (yellow, large, a black-bordered red 
spot in centre of each segment, outer segments tipped red), 
jntlcheUa (supposed hybrid between T. Greigi and T. Kau/- 
manniana ), and Victories (red, yellow-streaked, large). 

T. GrtsebaohUma is now regarded as a form of T. Orphan- 
idea. 


T. (woolly). Jl., perianth purple, campanulate, with a 

large, yellow-boraered, black spot at the base of the segments, 
which are woolly-tipped ; peuuncle one-flowered. 1. three or 
four, usually falcate, broadly clasping, the margins minutely 
ciliolate. Stem flexuous, lOin. to 14in. high. Eastern Bokhara. 
Allied to T. Greigi. 

T. Leichtllni (I^eichtlin’s). Jl. always erect; perianth large; 
outer segments of a rich purplish-red or coral-pink, broadly 
margined with white, shorter than the inner ones, which are 
yellowish-white and oblanceolate ; scape lft high. 1. erect 
or recurved, linear-lanceolate, acuminate. Kashmir, 1889. 
Allied to T. stellate. (On. 1891, 819.) 

T. Levierl (Levier’s). Jl., perianth scarlet, large; segments 
having a basal black blotch margined with golden-yellow 
Persia, 1894. This is probably a form of T. montana. 

T. lib&notloa (Lebanon). JL, perianth purple, with an elongated, 
blackish spot at the base of the oblanceolate segments ; 
anthers shorter than the filaments ; scape glabrous. 1. flaccid, 
linear, wavy and ciliated on the margins. Mount Lebanon, 
1888. Allied to T. lini/olia. 

T. llnifolia (Flax-leaved). Jl., perianth of a brilliant vermilion- 
scarlet, nearly 24in. in diameter, with small black blotches in 
the centre ; segments spreading, alternately obcordate and 
cuneate ; anthers yellow ; scape 6in. high. 1. about three, 
glaucous, lanceolate, gradually tapering, boat-shaped, the 
margins crenate, revolute. 1886. (R. G. 1235, d-f.) 


T. Lewnei (Lowne’s}. Jl., perianth bright lilac, nine to fourteen 
lines long, infundibular-campanulate, the segments marked 
at base with a broad, bright yellow stain ; pedicels lAin. to 2in. 
long. 1. two, yellowish-green, spreading, falcate, glabrous, 
channelled, lanceolate, 3in. to 4in. long. Stem one- or two- 
headed, deeply forked. Syria, 1899. 


T. Maxi mow! cxll ( Maximo wicz’s). Jl., perianth scarlet - 
puiyle. the outer segments marked at their base with a 
white-bordered, bluish-black spot. /. alternate, distant, linear, 
with red, minutely ciliolate margins. Stem leafy. Bokhara. 
1889. Allied to T. lini/olia, but having the bulb-scales hawy 
within at apex. (G. C. 1896, xix., p. 757 ; R. G. 1889, t. 1307, 
f. 1.) 


T. platystigma (having a broad stigma). Jt. violet-scented ; 
perianth rosy-lilac, 2in. to 2Ain. long, campanulate, the 
segments having a small blue and yellow spot at base. 1. three 
or four, glaucescent, ciliolate, much undulated ; lower ones 
lanceolate, 6in. to 8in. long. Stem flexuous, lft. to lAft. high. 
Bulb ovoid, lin. thick. French Alps. From this species the 
Parrot Tulips have been evolved. 
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Tulipa— continued. 

T. polyohroma (many-coloured). This is described as “a 
dwarf species, nearly allied to T. Cehnana and T. *t el lata.” 
Persia, 1894. 

T. seabriseapa (rough-scaped). /!., perianth variable in colour, 
elegantly cup-shaped, with slightly-pointed segments having 
two strong furrows down the middle ; stigma overhanging, not 
so large as in T. Gesntriana. April and May. /., lower ones 
oblong-lanceolate ; upper ones narrower. Italy, 1837. (B. R. 
1890.) 

T. Sohr enkl (Schrenk’s). JL erect ; perianth purplish or 
yellowish, spreading-campanulate, the segments elliptic or 
elliptic-lanceolate, t. three or four, undulated, erecto-patent 
or spreading-recurved, the lower ones elliptic-lanceolate or 
lanceolate, the upper ones narrow. Turkestan. This is now 
regarded as distinct from T. Gesneriana. 

T. SlntenisH (Sintenis'). Jl., perianth pale glaucous-red and 
scarlet, with a black blotch on the claw ; segments blunter 
than in T. undulati/olia (to whieh this curious awarf species is 
nearly allied). /. flat. Turkish Armenia, 1891. (B. M. 7193.) 

T. spathnlata h* now regarded as a distinct species, and 
not as a form of T. Gesncrlana. 

T. Sprengeri (Sprenger's). This species closely resembles 
T. Hageri , but lacks the black blotch on the inside of the 
claw ; the filaments also are hairless and narrowed at the 
base. Armenia, 1894. (R. G., t. 1411.) 

T. Stenopetala (narrow-petaled). A synonym of T. acuminata. 

T. snltanabadensU (Sultanabad).* jl., perianth of a brilliant 
scarlet, large, with a black, unbordered blotch on the inner 
side of the base of the segments. Sultanabad, Persia, 1894. 
This species is nearly allied to T. undulati/olia. 

T. Thlrkeana (Thirke’s). A species very closely allied to 
T. Bieberstciniana (witn which, in fact, it was formerly 
considered synonymous). Orient. 

violaoea (violet). Jl. erect, mediocre : perianth of a bright 
mauve-red, with a white-bordered, black blotch at the base 
• inside, Uin. long, the segments acute ; anthers violet. 
1. approximate, linear, 4in. to 5in. long, channelled, acute. 
Stem dwarf, three-leaved towards the middle. North Persia, 
1894. (B. M. 7440.) 

T. vlridiflora (green-flowered). Jl. pale yellow and green. An 
interesting plant, the origin of which is unknown— doubtless 
derived from T. Gesrwriana, and flowering rather later than 
the type of that species. (On. xxxii. 514.) 

T. vitellina (egg-yolk-coloured).* perianth of a delicate 
yellow, large, the segments ovate^obtuse. 1. ovate-lanceolate, 
acute, glabrous, h. 1ft. to 2ft. 1889. A sturdy garden hybrid, 
probably between forms of T. suaveolens and T. Qesncriana. 

Florists ’ Tulips. These ohoice old garden flowers are 
now being inquired after by amateurs. Many persons in 
the South of England seem desirous of emulating those 
amateurs near Manchester and in the Midland Counties 
who have continued to cultivate this historical flower 
through a period of comparative neglect. An old author 
says : “ The Tulip asketh a rich soil and the careful hand 
of the gardener.’’ This is well known to those who grow 
for exhibition purposes, and they are ever careful to trench 
the ground well, to manure it sufficiently, and, above 
all, to protect the delicate blossoms from beating rains. 
Canvas shading of some kind, fixed on a framework, the 
roof portion to move up and down on rollers, is usually 
adopted for this purpose. 

Monets’ Tulips are divided into three olasses. vis. : 
Bizarres, Bybloemens, and Boses. These are again divided 
for garden and exhibition purposes into Feathered and 
Flamed Tulips. The ground-colour in the Bizarres is a clear 
yellow, and in the Bybloemens and Boses a pure white. 
The flame and feathering on the Bizarres is red, chestnut- 
red, or maroon ; some have the markings so dark as to 
appear almost black, such as may be seen in Storer’s 
William Lea, or Slater’s Masterpiece. The red ground 
is prominent in Storer’s Dr. Haray, or Bowler’s Everard ; 
there is the chestnut feathering in Ashmole’s Garibaldi. 
The BvbloBmens have the colours of a deep rich purple 
or shades of purple, so dark in Jackson’s David Jackson 
that the fanciers describe the feathering as black. Hep- 
worth’s Bessie is also a handsome variety, with beautiful 
purple-black feathering on a pure white ground. Other 
varieties are feathered and flamed with various shades 
of colour ; in a few the purple almost verges into lilac. 

The Boses, as they are termed, are also of many 
degrees of intensity, and very charming in the flamea 
and feathered state. As illustrations of the various 
shades of colour we have Industry (Lea), a bright carmine- 
scarlet feather on the purest of white grounds. Heroine 


Tullpa — con tinned . 

is a true Bose, generally finely -feathered on a very pure 
white. Nanny Gibson (Hepworth) has a brilliant scarlet 
feather on white, and is very lovely in this state. 
Another shade of colour (rosy-red on pure white ground, 
both flamed and feathered) is found in Charmer, Mabel. 
Mrs. Lomax, and Pretty Jane, raised by a florist named 
Martin. These are all one variety, and it may be well 
to point out how this happens. Nearly all seedling Tulips 
flower first in what florists term the “breeder” state, that 
is, as self-coloured ; and for some years it will continue 
to flower as a Self, and it passes into the hands of 
various florists in this breeder state. But by-and-by the 
breeders will break into flamed or feathered flowers. 
Brown may have one, Jones another, and a third may 



Fio. 732. Cottage Garden Tulips. 


be in the hands of Bobinson. Each of these florists claims 
the right to name any variety that may break into the 
flamed or feathered condition in his hands ; but they are 
all the same thing, varying slightly in the quality of the 
markings, and whoever happens to get the best break claims 
to have the finest strain. The same remarks apply to all 
the other olasses. Again, a florist such as the Rev. F. D. 
Horner obtains all the best strains in existence in all the 
classes, and florists get to know of the superior quality 
of the Tulips grown by him, and they may obtain this 
strain, call mg it “Horner’s strain," probably because 
they know well that a fastidious florist will not grow a 
baa strain of any of his favourites. 

The varieties are very numerous ; in fact, there are 
many hundreds grown under different names in England 
and on the Continent. On the other hand, the number 
of really good flowers, oorrect in their markings, with 
stamens un#tained, and pure in the base of the cup, 
scarcely exceeds six in each class. The following ex- 
hibition varieties are based on the enumeration of that 
famous cultivator, the late Mr. Samuel Barlow : 

Feathered Bizarres. Commander, Demosthenes, Dr. 

Dalton, Garibaldi, George Hayward, John Radcliffe, 

Sir Joseph Paxton, Sulphur, and Target. 
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Tulipa — continued. 

Flamed Bisarres. Ajax, Dr. Dalton (thin and some others i 
are fonnd in both the Feathered and the Flamed state), 
Dr. Hardy, Kverard, Kxcelsior, Lord Delamere, 1 
Masterpiece, Orion. Polyphemus, Sir Joseph Paxton, 
Sulphur, Surpass, William Lea, and William Wilson. 


of Gardening, 

Tulipa — co nt in ued. 

Bybloemens. Alice Gray, Ashmole’s 112, David Jackson, 
Glory op stakehill, Martin’s 117, Miss Hardy, and 
Talisman. 

Roses. Annie McGregor, Lady Grosvexor, Lady May, 
Mabel, Mrs. Barlow, and Nanny Gibson. 


Fio. 735. Cottage Garden Tulips in Bed. 



Feathered Bybloemens. Adonis, Alice Gray, Bessie, 
David Jackson, Friar Tuck, Mrs. Cooper, Nimbus, Nulli 
S ecu n dus, Talisman, and William Bentley. 

Flamed Bybloemens. Adonis, Attraction, Bacchus, Car- 
buncle, David Jackson, Duchess of Sutherland, Friar 
Tuck, John Peacock, and Talisman (this variety is best in 
the Flamed state). 



Fig. 734. Tulipa Kaukmanniana. 


Feathered Boses. Annie McGregor, Charmer, Mabel, 
Mrs. Lomax, and Pretty Jane (these four are the same), 
Heroine, Industry, Lady Grosvenor, LJtm Wilton, 
Madame St. Arnaud, Modesty, and Nanny Gibson. 

Flamed Roses. Adair, Annie McGregor, Lady Sefton, 
Mrs. Barlow, Sarah Headley, and Triompiie Royal. 

Breeders' Bisarres. Ariosto, Dr. Hardy, Excelsior, 
Horatio, Orion, and Sir J. Paxton, 


Cottage Garden Tulips are now very popular, and 
efforts have been made by bulb specialists and others 
to get into commerce many of the varieties fonnd in old- 
fashioned gardens (Figs. 732 and 733). Then there are the 



Fig. 735. Tulipa macrospeila. 


species, Ac., some of them quaint, like T. acuminata, 
or beautiful, like T. Kaufmanniana (Fig. 734), T. Clu- 
ftiana, T. Kolpakowskiana , T. Qeaneriana epathulato , 
T. mratilis, T. t'itellina , T. macrotrpeila (Fig.- 735), and 
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Tulipa — continued . 

many others. Old varieties like Tournesol (Fig. 736) and 
Pottebakker (Fig. 737) are also still ranch grown. 

/liL ^ 

Tulipa — con t i nued . 

LTnnocrncb, pure white; Minnie Hawk, carmine-rose 
Overwinaar, white, striped with violet; Rosea Pkrkkcta, 
light rose, flushed with white; Rose Blanche, pure white, 
very fine; The Moor, dark maroon; William III., bright 
scarlet. 

\ . II v WJ 




Fio. 736. Tulipa Tournesol. 


Doable Early-flowering and Bedding Tulips. Aones, 
bright scarlet ; Ai.ba Maxima, creamy-white, with yellow 
centre; Ki.anciik Rosette, white, feathered rose; Bltll»K ok 
Lammermoor, white, flushed rose; Couronnb be Cerise, 
ruby-crimson ; Kmprror WILLIAM, vermilion-scarlet, margined 


Fin. 738. Tv LI PA P^COTEE. 




Single Early-flowering and Bedding Tulips. Albert 
C t'YP, cherry-rose, flushed silvery-white ; BoULE D*Oit, soft 
yellow; Bride ok Haarlem, crimson-scarlet, feathered white, 
handsome; BRUNKlliLDE, white, flushed soft yellow; Ckrise 


handsome; BRUNKlliLDE, white, flushed soft yellow; Ckrise 
( 1 risdkun E, purple-cerise, edged white, very tine; Chanticleer, 
scarlet, edged gold, showy ; Dec DK Malakokk, deep scarlet, 






Fio. 737. Tulipa Pottebakker. 

with yellow; Henry Witte, orange-scarlet, margined with 
golden-yellow ; Leo XIII., brilliant scarlet, with yellow centre ; 

Vol. V. 










Fio. 739. Darwin Tulip The Sultan. 
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margined with gold; Due Van Thol Cochineal, rich 
vermilion ; Fabiola, rose-violet ; Frans Hals, pure white ; 
Koh-i-Noor. yellow, very handsome ; La Belle Alliance, 
crimson-scarlet ; Lac Doree, deep cherry, margined pure 
white ; La Laitiere, pure white, flushed sky-blue ; La Riante, 
bright rose; Lord Derby, pure white; Miranda, deep 
carmine-rose; Ophir d’Or, deep yellow, very fine; Potte- 
bakker, seArlet; Pottebakker, yellow ; Primrose Queen, 

f rimrose ; Prince of Austria, brick-red, shaded buff ; Princess 
da, white, shaded creamy yellow ; Queen ok the Nether- 
lands, soft rose, flushed white; Rosamunde, rose-pink, flushed 
white; Sarah Bernhardt, deep rose, flaked white; Van 
Von del, crimson-scarlet, flushed white; Villacie Beauty, 
salmon-rose, shaded white. 

Late-flowering Single Tulips. Annie, deep yellow ; Brides- 
maid, bright rose, suffused with white; Buenaventura, scarlet, 
with gold flakings; Chameleon, pale plum, blotched maroon, 
and shaded yellow; Dainty Maid, white, with rosy-lilac 
markings ; Faerie Queen, pinkish heliotrope, margined with 
yellow ; Firefly, bright orange, with green and gold centre ; 
(Jala Beauty, blotched vermilion and deep yellow; Golden 
Beauty, deep yellow, very fine; Golden Crown, yellow, 
edged with crimson, and with black anthers ; La Panachef., 
flaked white and cherry -crimson, handsome ; Picotee 
(Fig. 738) white, margined rose, very beautiful ; Royal White, 
creamy-white, with yellow centre; Striped Beauty, rose, 
flaked deep crimson and white; York and Lancaster, white 
and pink, changing to carmine-rose, blotched deep blue ; 
ZoMMERsenoM, salmon-rose, flaked white. 

Darwtn Tulips (May-flowering). Dorothy, pale mauve, shaded 
with white; Early Dawn, rosy-lake; Glow, bright vermilion, 
with blue centre and white margin ; Loveliness, satiny-rose, 
margined with blush; Salmon King, salmon-rose, shaded with 
scarlet ; The Sultan (Fig. 739), shiny maroon-black, handsome ; 
White Queen, rosy-white, changing to creamy-white. 



Fig. 740. Parrot Tulip. 

> 

Parrot Tulips (Fig. 740). Coffee Colour, reddish-brown on 
a vellow’ ground ; Crimson Beauty, deep crimson, marked 
with black; Fire King, dark scarlet, striped with gold; 
Perfecta, deep yellow, blotched rich scarlet, very show'y. 

TULLXA. A synonym of Pycnauthemum (which 
see). 

TUMBLES SFREXELXA. See Hlppeastrum 
Cybiater. 

TUFXSTRA. T. nutans is the correct name of 
T. smtalida. To the species described on p. 108, Vol. IV., 
the following should be added : 
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Tupifftra — continued. 

T. perakensls (Perak). ft. shining purple, fleshy, and having a 
pure white, disk-like, spreading, flat stigma, in erect spikes. 
1. narrower and more beautiful than those of T. nutans. Perak 
1900. A somewhat remarkable species. 

TURF ASHES. These are from burnt turf, and are 
of some value when applied to land ; but it is a wasteful 
mode of dealing with turf, which would be far more 
valuable if dug or ploughed in the ground as turf, as the 
roots of all plants ana trees quickly seize upon such 
material when placed within their reach. Where turf ia 
burnt all the fibre is destroyed, and the fertilising matter 
in the ashes is soon lost by the action of wet. 

TURNIP. Sorts. The following are noteworthy addi- 
tions to the list given in Vol. IV., pp. 112-3: 

Catei.l’s Silver Ball, skin white; round and of model form; 
an excellent mid-season or late variety. Flat Forcing, skin 
white ; round, robust, and excellent for forcing or early crop 
outside. Green-top Stone, skin green at the top ; round, fine 
shape, and tender; an excellent hot weather variety, and one 
of the best for summer use. Half-long White Forcing, skin 
w'hite ; pyriform, tender, and of splendid quality ; one of the 
earliest and best varieties. Jersey Lily, skin white; round, 
very handsome, fine quality, top short; a fine variety for 
exhibition or summer use. New Model, skin white; round, 
handsome, with short top, and good quality. 

TURNIP CABBAGE {Brassica oleracea Caulo-rapa) . 
This is generally known as Kohl Rabi or Knol Kohl, and 
though grown as a field crop in some parts, is a very 
useful vegetable. The seeds shonld be sown at the end 
of March, thinly, and when large enough to handle, 
planted out about 2Jft. apart each way on good, rieh 
soil. The plants stand drought very well, and when 
cooked have the flavour of a nice sweet Turnip. 

TURNIP PLBA, or TURNIP FLT. This peat 
of the farmer and the gardener was somewhat fully 
dealt with in Vol. IV., and little can be suggested by 
way of prevention or remedies. It has been, however, 
demonstrated that Charlock wherever it occurs forms a 
suitable food -plant for the Turnip Fleas while the leavea of 
the Tnmip are growing. It should therefore be rigorously 
kept down. Other common weeds that serve to tide it 
over a period are Hedge 'Mustard and Shepherd's Purse. 
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Fig. 741. Turnip Fly ( Phytlotreta nemorum). 1, Beetle, 
much magnified ; 2, Length and w ing expanse ; 3, Insect, 
natural size ; 4, 5, Egg, natural size and magnified ; 6, 7, Tissue 
and cuticle eaten away by Larva ; 8, 9, Larva, natural size and 
magnified ; 10, 11, Pupa, natural size and magnified. 


These also should be eliminated. Care should always be 
taken to use good fresh seed, so that the plants make head- 
way quickly before the Beetles have an opportunity of 
attacking them. Another method of prevention suggested 
is to work the land well in the autumn, and then sow the 
seed in spring. This is also calculated to induce the 
seedlings to make rapid progress. Fig. 741 shows the 
Turnip Fly in various stages of its life-history, and 
magnified as well a9 natural Rize. 

TURPENTINE. See Silphium terebintbacenm. 
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TURPIN IA. T. punctata is a synonym of Foiretia 
sc&ndena (which see). 

TUBR38A QutVuria chilosantha is the correct name 
of T. rigida. 

TUS8ACXA (of Klotzsch). A synonym of Catopoii 
(which see). 

TUSSOCK. A toft growing from the ground ; e.y., 
Grasses. 

TWINING. Ascending bv spirally coiling the stem 
round some support. See Climbers, whioh are distinct 
from Twiners. 

TYLENCHU8. See Oniona (present Volume) and 

Nematoid Worma (Vol. II.). 

T Y LOPHORA. To the species described on p. 118, 
Vol. IV., the following should be added : 

T. OCnlata (eyed). ft. purple, in short umbellate cymes. 
1. oblong-lanceolate, 3m. long. Stems climbing. Sierra Leone, 
1895. 

TYPE. A perfect representative of a species or other 
group. 

TYPHLOCYBA ROSE. See Roaa-Xnaacta. 
TYPHUL A. See Solerotia. 

TYTONIA. The correct name of T. natans is 
Hydrocera angustifolia. 


UIi MARIA. Included under Spiraea (which see). 

ULMUS. To the species and varieties described on 
pp. 119-21, Vol. IV., tne following should be added : 

U. amerloana pendnla (drooping). A “ weeping ” variety. 

U. oampeatria antarotioa aurea (golden). The correct name 
of U. c. aurea. 

U. o. aurea is a sub-variety of U. c. antarctica. 

U. O. globoaa (globular). A distinct variety, having leaves like 
those of the form Berardi , but of globular habit. 1894. 

U. o. latlfolia varlegata (variegated). 1. mottled and 
striped with silvery-grey. 

U. o. mlcrophylla pendnla (small-leaved, drooping). A 
small-leaved, “weeping” form. 

U. O. pendnla nowa (drooping, new). A free-growing, 
“ weeping ” variety, with graceful twiggy branches. 

U. o. nmbraonllfera nova (new). This form has smaller 
leaves and a denser habit than the original umbracuUfera. 
1896. 

U. o. rimlnaiu varlegata (variegated). 1. small, pale green, 
splashed and spotted with white. Very distinct. 

U. oarpinifolla is synonymous with U. glabra. 

U. Dampierl anrea (golden). A garden name for IT. f astigiata 
aurea. 

U. Ganjardil (Gaujard-Roine’s). This is described as “an Elm 
of symmetrical, upright growth, and of great vigour.” 1896. 

U. montana ffeatiglata anrea (golden). A golden-leaved 
form, of erect habit, keeping its colour throughout the season. 
Syns. IT. Wredei (of gardens) and U. Dampieri aurea (of gardens). 
Other forms ar eatropurpurea, cintrea, laciniata, and macrophylla. 

U. pnmila (dwarf)- ft. small, shortly pedicellate, crowded in 
fascicles. 1. small, ovate-lanceolate, serrated, nearly glabrous. 
Rranchlets slender, twiggy, with greyish-yellow marked bark. 
Siberia. A dwarf shrub. 

U. raoemoaa (racemose). Corky White Kim. ft. racemose. 
April. Jr. as in U. americana, but rather larger. 1. with 
veins straighter and simpler. Branches often with corky 
ridges. Bud-scales downy-ciliated, and somewhat pubescent, as 
are the young branchlets. North America. 

U. suberosa pendnla (drooping)/ A distinct and ornamental 
“ weeping ” variety. 

U. Wredei (Wrede’s). A garden name for IT. montana /astigiata 
aurea. 

IT. crassijotia , IT. elliptica, and (J. turkcstanica are rare in 
cultivation. 

UNCARIA- To the species described on p. 122, 
Vol. IV., the following should be added : 

U. SCMlUftUctUS (sessile-fruited). ft. pale red ; heads lin. in 
diameter ; peduncles lin. to l£in. long, axiBury and in terminal 


Uncaria — continued . 

nicies. 1. pale, elliptic, obtuse or obtusely acuminate, 4in. 
4jin. long, shining above, glabrous and rather glaucous 
beneath ; petioles lin. long. h. 10ft. India, 1829. 8yn. 
Naudea sessUifructus. 

UNCXNULA ADUNCA. See Salix-Fungi. 

UNCINULA SPIRALIS. This is a Vine Mildew, 
described in Vol. IV. under the name of Oidxum Tuckeri. 

See Vine Mildew. 

UNDERGROUND BEAN. See Voandseia rob- 
terranea. 

UNDERGROUND ONION. See Potato Onion. 

UNDULATE. Wavy. A term applied to leaves 
which have their margins alternately convex and concave. 

UNGERNXA (named in honour of Baron Ungern- 
Sternberg). Ord. AmarullidesB. A small genus (about 
three species) of hardy, bulbous, Asiatic plants, differing 
from Lycoris in the numerous ovules and discoid seeds. 
Flowers manv in an umbel ; perianth regular, the tube 
funnel-shaped, the segments oblong, keeled with many 
close, green ribs ; stamens inserted in two rows near the 
throat of the tube ; peduncle solid ; spathe valves two. 
Leaves lorate, not produced with the flowers. Only one 
species is known in gardens. For culture, see Amaryllis. 
U. trlspluera (three-sphered), ft. reddish ; perianth lin. to Uin. 
long, the segments acute ; umbel six- to mteen-flowered, the 
central flowers erect, the outer ones rather inclined ; peduncle 
6in. to 12in. long. Summer. 1. lorate. Bulb 3in. in diameter, 
the tunics produced 6in. above its neck. Turkestan, 1886. 
Syn. Lycoris Sevctrzvici (R. G. 914). 

UNIOLA. To the species described on p. 123, 
Vol. IV., the following should be added : 

U. Patmerl (Palmer's), jt., raceme of stamina te plants 6in. to 
9in.* long, the branches in twos and threes, the spikelets 
small, seven- to nine-dowered ; raceme in fertile plants denser, 
4in. to 6in. long, the branches nearly sessile. 1. erect, 
involute, with a long, pungent apex. Culms rigid, cane-like, 
2ft. to 4ft. high, leafy to the top. United States. Hardy. 
(O. & F. 1889, p. 400, t. 124.) 

UNTRUE. A term applied to seods that produce 
spurious varieties, or to trees that do not prove true to 
name when they flower or fruit; and plants that “sport” 
in their produce are known as Untrue. 

UPATA. A synonym of Avlcennia (whioh see). 

URANTHERA. A synonym of Acisanthera 

(whioh see). 

URCEOC HARIS (name compounded of parts of 
Urceolina and Eucharis). Ord. Amoryllidese. Tnis name 
has been given by Dr. Masters to an interesting and 
beautiful hybrid between Urceolina pendnla and Eucharis 

S randifiora , raised by Messrs. Clibran. For culture, see 

■ucliaxis. 

U. Clibrani (Clibran’s).* ft. pure white, intermediate in 
character, stalked, umbellate, 2Ain. long, the slender tube 
expanding into a cup-shaped limb ; segments slightly acute ; 
stamens six, nearly as long as the segments. Summer. 
1. broadly ovate, acute. 1892. (G. C. 1892, xii., p. 214, f. 36.) 

Syn. Eucharis Clibrani. 

UREDO. See Rosa— Fungi. 

URGINEA. To the species described on pp. 124-5, 
Vol. IV., the following should be added : 

U. Oapltata (headed). The correct name of Omithogatum 
capitatum. 

U. erlospsrmoldes (Kriospermum-like). Jt., jierianth oblong, 
Ain. long, the segments whitish, with a broad, brown keel ; 
raceme 1ft. long ; peduncle slender, stiffly erect, 1ft. long. 
July. 1. two, contemporary with the flowers, only one fully 
developed, cylindrical, glossy, Ain. in diameter. Bulb ovoid, 
Ain. in diameter. 1887. According to Baker (“ Flora Capensis ") 
this is probably Dritnia anomala. 

U. macrocentra (large-spurred). It., perianth Ain. long, the 
segments white, tipped green ; lowest bracts having a convolute, 
scariose spur jin. to fin. long ; raceme dense, 5in. to 6in. 
long, lin. in diameter ; peduncle stout, erect, 2Aft. to 3ft 
high. May. 1. solitary, cylindrical, erect, lift. long. 1887. 

UROMYCES AFPENDICULATU8. See Pea- 
Fungi. 

UROMYCE8 7ABE. See Broad Bean Rost. 
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UROPAPPTJS. A synonym of MicrofceriB (which 
see). 

UTRICTXLARIA. To tho species described on 
pp. 127-8, Vol. IV., the following Bnould be added : 

U. Forgetlana (Forget’s). A form of U. long (folia. 

U. ianthina (violet).* /f. pale blue, large, the rounded-convex 
part of the lower lip marked with two vertical golden bands 
edged with deep violet. /. renifortiL Bmr.il, 1896. Stove. In a 
natural state this is found growing in the leaf-axils of a 
Tillandsia. (B. M. 7466.) 

U. latifolia (broad-leaved). A name used erroneously for 
IT. lowjifolia Forgetiana. 

U. longifolia (long-leaved), Jl mauve, marked with a small 
golden blotch on the palate ; scapes short, erect. I. strap- 
shaped, long, bright green. British Guiana, 1888. A semi-aquatic, 
stove species. Syn. IT. rhyterophylla (of gardens). 

U. 1. Forgetlana (Forget’s).* d. violet-blue, nearly 2in. across, 
borne on tall scapes. Brazil, 1897. See Fig. 742, for which we 
are indebted to Messrs. Sander and Sons. Miscalled IT. latifolia 
(On. 1897, Hi., t. 1132). 

U. major (greater). The correct name of IT. neglecta. 

U. rhyterophylla (wrinkled-leaved). A garden synonym of 
IT. longtfolia. 

TJVA GRASS. See Gyneriam saccharoides. 

UVTJLARXA. U. chinensis is a synonym of Di- 

sporam pullum (which see). 


V-MOTH ( Halia vauaria). This is another of tho 
posts of Gooseberries and Currants. The Moth (Fig. 743) 
is on the wing in summer, and is quite one of tho 



Flo. 743. V-Motii (nat. size). 


commonest to be met with. The larvte (Fig. 744) are 
variable as to colour — green, bluish-green, or grey with 
wavy yellowish lines upon tho back, and a few black spots 
and a pale yellow stnpo at the sides. They are sparsely 



hairy. Hellebore dusted on the foliage in the early 
morning, or spraying the bushes with an arsenite, is the 
best remedy to employ. See also Ribes— Insects. 


cu T ? n tho 8 P ecioa described 
pp. 128-31, Vol. IV., the following should bo added : 


V. Arctostaphylos (of Willdenow) is 
\ . pad i folium ( made reuse ). The true V 
Linmeus) is figured in B. M. 974. 


synonymous with 
Arctustaphylos (of 


V. txrasilieiise (Brazilian). A synonym of Gaylttesacia Pseudo- 
\ accimum. 


V. carnosum (fleshy). A synonym of V. erased folium. 

V < Cf^G-fruited). jl. flesh-coloured, solitar 

in tne axils, about iin. long ; pedicels long, filiform. Karl 
S me1 / / r ‘*^ bnRht red \ nearly black at maturity, slightl 
acid. 1. deciduous, membranous, oblong-lanceolate or ovati 


Vaccinium— can tinned. 

oblong, acuminate, finely bristle-toothed, l$in. to 3in. long. 
h. 1ft. to 4ft. hign. A divergently branching shrub. (B. M. 
7413.) SYN. Oxycoccus erythrocarpu s. 

V. fuscatum is a fonn of V. corytnbosum. 

V. hlnatum (hairy), d. white or obscurely rose-coloured, 
pubescent with spreading hairs. fr. bluish-black, hairy. 
1. deciduous, entire, ovate, pubescent-hairy (as well as the 
branchlets), becoming brick-red in late summer, and persisting 
thus for several weeks, h. 1ft. to 2ft. (G. A F. 1889, p. 365, 
f. 119.) 

V. intermedium (intermediate). A hybrid between V. Myr - 
tillus and V. VitU-Idcea. Europe. (J. L. S. xxiv., p. 125, t. 3.) 
V. nltldum deoumbens (decumbent). A synonym of 
V. Myrsinites. 

V. padifollum (Padus-leaved). The correct name of 
V.inaderense. (B. M. 7305.) 

V. prunlfolinm (Prunus- leaved). A synonym of V. ovatum. 

V. VitU-Idaa. The variety major is taller than the type, 
distinct and ornamental. There is also a variegated variety. 
The following are rare in cultivation : V. cUiatum, V. japonicuw, 
V. paroifolium, V. cacillans. 


VAGARIA. Syn. Vagin aria. Ord. Amaryllidex. A 
monotypic genus. The species, V. parvitiora (Syn. Pan- 
cratium parvijlorum) is a half-hardy, bulbous plant, with 
small, greenish flowers ; it was introduced into gardens 
in 1815, but is probably no longer in cultivation. 

VAGXNARXA. A synonym of Vagaria (which see). 

V AL L ARIg. V. Pergulana is the correct name of 

V. Pergularia. 

VALLE SI A. V. cymbsefolia is the correct name of 
V. dichotoma. 


VALLOTA. To the species and varieties described 

on p. 132, Vol. IV., the following should bo added : 

V* bvbrida (hybrid).* A beautiful hybrid between V. purpurea 
jind Cyrtanthus sanguineus. Alike as to flowers and foliage the 
hybrid is intermediate between the two parents. The flowers 
are bright vermilion and borne in umbels. 

V pi n k l Tm? P ^93 lell0 * ta (delicafce) ’ 1 of a d ®Ucate salmon- 

^VALORADIA. A synonym of Ceratostigma (which 


A VAaCUUyBRIA (from Fort Vancouver, California). 
Urd. Berbepdem. A small genus (two species) of hardy, 
creeping, rhizomatous, perennial herbs, natives of North 
America, and closely allied to Epimedium (which see for 
culture). One of thorn is grown in our gardens. 

V. hexandra (six-anthered). Jl: lilac ; sepals indefinite, imbri- 
cated ; petals six, shorter than the inner sepals, long-clawed • 
stamens six, free ; scape leafless, racemose or sub-paniculate at 
?£S, X - L - VtoMBteXy twice or three times trisected, h. 9in. 

loZ7. S\N. Spi medium hexandrum. 


P ne , fcho most remarkable additions to 
the Vandas since Vol. IV. was issued is the garden- 
raised hybrid Miss Joaquim. It was obtained from the 
intercrossing of V. teres and V. Hookeriana (Fig 745) 
and it is a most remarkable plant. In this hybrid 
vigorousness has been increased threefold, and this is well 
seen m the racemes of flowers, which have the inter- 
mediate characteristics of the parents in shape. In the 
colour Vanda teres predominates. The hybrid referred to 
requires an abundance of light, and the same conditions 
generally found suitable for V. teres. 

xr T° T tr e 8 P ec j ea a ? d varieties described on pp. 133-6, 
Vol. IV., the following should be added: 

/' ereamy-white, with a rich rosy hue 
f ,U U fn ? , t P i, (wh x Cl ! ebaages, when the flowers begin to 
) bght yellow), deliciously perfumed, thin and delicate 
m texture ; sepals and perils cuneate-oblong, blunt-acute ; 

SJjJjf V™ n, ?**i° f » ,p 8mal, J n , early Hr l uare » th « niiddle one 

fT iv bilobetl ; spur conical, empty; inflorescence one- to 
twelve- flowered. L lorate, complicate. India, 1887. A charming 

3SSr»J£y“ [ a£x' " ° A - 296 -> There «• ■*» * 

V. Arbnthnotlana (W. N. Arbuthnot’s). A. golden-yellow 
8 f fc . n P ed with purple, 2iin. by l*in , having the 
f f the L? , p » and, J2& e ’ L thinner than is usual, 
bilobed at apex. Malabar, 1892. Allied to V. Hoxburghii. 

V. Batemannl is synonymous with Stauropsis lissochiloides. 

0** d )- ft- sulphur-yellow outside, dirty 
ellow’, with green side lobes. 1896. 


brown within ; lip whitish-yell. 
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Vanda — continued. 

conical, acute. July. 1. long, ligulate, toothed. Habitat not 
recorded ; introduced before 1893. , 

V. ceemlea Pectoral ana (Peeters’). A. white, rose-tinted, 
large, devoid of 'any blue shade. Khasia, 1897. 

V. c. Rookfordiana (Rochford’s). Jt. nearly white, tinted with 
rose on the lip. The type is shown in Fig. 746. 

V. c. grand idora is a large-flowered form. 


Vanda — continued, 


Fig. 745. Flower of Vanda Hookeriana. 


V, Boxallii (Boxall’s). A name applied to varieties of 
V. ccerulescena and V. lamellate . 

V. brannea (brown), fl. olive-brown on the inner surface, 
about as large as those of V. concolor\ sepals and petals 
elongated-cuneatc, obtuse ; lip pale yellowish-white ; spur long, 


V. Cathoartli (Cathcart’s). This very striking Vanda, de- 
scribed in Vol. IV., is illustrated at Fig. 747. 

V. Clarke! (Clarke’s). A synonym of ArachnatUhe Clarkei. 

V. Dearel (Deare’s). A. yellow ; sepals and .petals shortly 
stalked, elliptic, obtuse ; lip with small, squansh side lobes, 
and a broad, transverse, pandurate front lobe, the conical spur 
having a short, rounded, grooved crest over the front of its 
mouth. Sunda Isles, 1886. Allied to V. tricolor. 

V. de nalfl ora. According to the “Flora of British India, 
this is the correct name of Saccolabium giganteum. 

V. form (dark). The correct name of V. fuscoviridi*. 

V. Goweri is a garden name for Stauropsis undulatus. 

V. Grlfflthii is synonymous with V. alpina. 

V. Klmballlana (W. S. Kimball’s).* yf. liin. to 2in. across ; 
upper sepal and petals white or faintly flushed with P ur Pj®» 
purple-nerved; lateral sepals white, falcate ; side lobes of the 
lip yellowish, spotted witn reddish -brow r n on the inside, ending 
in an incurved tendril, the middle one amethyst-purple, with 
three keels; spur pale purple, incurved, nearlylm.Iong; 
peduncles eight to twelve-ffowered ^jb-cyhndnc^ bmtg 
9in. long, bronzy. Shan States (at 4000ft. to 5000ft.), low. 
(B M. m2; G. C. 1889, vi., pp. 294, 335, f. 50; Gn. 1890, xxvu., 
t. 747.) 

V. K. Lacknern (Mrs. Lackner’s). fl. »miw-whito, with light 
yellow spots at the mouth of the spur. 1894. iK. u. lew, 
t. 1428.) 

V. Lowii (Low’s). A synonym of Arachnanthe Loicii. 

V. mnl tlfl ora (many-flowered). A synonym of Acampe 
multiflora. 

V. pedunoularls (pedimculate). A synonym of Cotton ia 
macrostachya. 

V. Rceblingl&na (Rtebling’s). A. 2in. across, two to six to a 
peduncle; sepals and petals brow’n and green; lip white, 
with Durole and yellow' streaks, the apex dilated into a pair 


Fig. 746. Vanda casrulea 
(Much reduced). 
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Vanda — continued. 

V. Ronburghil unicolor (one-coloured). A synonym of 
l r . concolor. 



Fiu. 74a Flowers of Vanda Sanderiana. 


V. Sanderiana albata '(whitish).* Jl., upper sepal and petals 
quite white, with a few' purple dots at tne l>ase, the lateral 
sepals red-nerved ; hypochil sulphur, striped brownish-purple, 
the anterior lacinia brownish-sulphur (sometimes purple-striped) 
at base. 1887. The handsome type is shown at Fig. 748. 

V. epathulata (spoon-shaped), jl. golden-yellow, liin. across ; 
sepals and petals spathulately oblong; lip clawed, with very 
small side lobes ana an obscurely trifid mid-lobe ; peduncle 
lft. to lift, high, few-flowered. /. 2in. to 4in. long, obtusely 
bilobed. Stem 2ft. high. India, 

V. snaria. This W’ell-known plant, now regarded by some as 
a variety of V. tricolor, is shown at Fig. 749, for w hich we are 
indebted to the “ dardeners’ (’hronicle.” 

V. *. magnlfleena (magnificent).* Jl. larger and more richly 
coloured than in the type. 1886. (L., t. 60.) 

V. S. rubra (red), ft., sepals and petals suffused with orange ; 
lip red. Java. A distinct variety. (I. H. xxxii., t. 579.) 


Vanda — continued. 

V. 8. Veitohil (Veitcli’s).* A. very strongly scented ; segments 
cinnamon-yellow, with very dark spots, pinkish on the edges ; 
middle lobe of the lip of a beautiful bright pink. 1894. very 
floriferous. 



Fics. 749. Vanda suavis. 


V. superba (superb). A name applied to a form of 
V. lamellata, BoxaUii. 



Fid. 750. Vanda trues. 
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V — continued . 

V. teres alba (white) A synonym of T. t. Candida. The type 
is shown at Fig. 750. 

V. i gigantea (gigantic).* fl. large and richly coloured. Stems 
and leaves stouter than in the type. 1896. 

V. tricolor formoea (beautiful), fl., sepals and petals bright 
yellow, uniformly covered with rows of oblong, reddish-brown 
spots. 

V. t* Hovea (Mrs. Howe’s). fl., sepals and petals yellowish, 
thickly spotted with red ; lip rose-crimson. (L. ix., t. 396.) 

V. t. Lewis!! (Lewis’s), 4. light-coloured, spotted with reddish- 
brown. 1894. 



Fio. 751. Vanda tricolor Paterso.ni. 


V. t Patersoni (Paterson’s). This beautifully-marked variety 
is shown at Fig. 751. 

V. t» prastexta (bordered). fl., sepals and petals light 
sulphur-yellow, bordered with pale rose, and with scattered 
oblong spots. 

V. t. WaUichii (Wallich’s). /!., sepals and petals yellow', 
spotted with brown ; lip lilac. 1893. (R. H. 18&f p. 328.) 

V. nndulata. The correct name is Stauropsis undulatus. 

V. vitellina (egg-yellow). This species very closely resembles 
V. ccentlexcenx tioxallii, but the flowers are very small, and 
yellow like the yolk of an egg. Habitat not recorded, 1892. 

V. Wight iana (Wight’s). A synonym of Acampe Wightiana. 

Hybrid. 

Namb. , Parentage and Raihrr. 

Mix* Joaqvim teres and Hookeriana (Joaquim). 

Natural Hybrids. 

Name. Parentage. 

atnerna R<txlmrghii and arnilea. 

, Charlexmtrthii ctr ruled and Bcnxoni. 

Mnnrei ctrmlea and Kimballiana. 

VANESSA. Except perhaps the Whites, there are no 
Butterflies so much associated witli gardens as the 
bright-coloured members of this genus. It is, however, 
not in the light of pests, but rather as beautiful additions 
that the majority are viewed, as evidenced by the en- 
couragement it is proposed by certain local authorities 
to give the species in town gardens. On one or two 
occasions perhaps the, as a rule, scarce Tortoiseshell 
(V. polychtoroa) has proved troublesome to the fruit- 
grower. Against that, however, must lie set the fact 
that most species feed upon the common Nettles, and 
on this account are to be regarded as benefactors — 
V. urticte (Fig. 7. r >4) and V. Io (Fig. 75.5) for instance. Only 
three species of tho seven are at all common — the two 
last-mentioned and V. atalanta (Fig. 757). The others, 
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Vanessa— continued. 

V. C-album, or Comma (Fig. 752) ; F. Cardui, or Painted 
Lady (Fig. 758) ; V. polyehloros, or Large Tortoiseshell 



Fio. 752. Vanessa C-albvm. 


(Fig. 753) ; and F. antiopa , or Camberwell Beauty 
(Fig. 756), are rarely seen, especially the last-named. In 
this genus the males and females are not * readily 
differentiated. 

In gardens, whether in town or in country, most of the 
species are to be found. To distinguish them with wings 
outspread is easy enough, as then the gorgeousness of 
colouring for which they are remarkable is displayed to 
the full ; but when at rest with wings closed, so well are 
the insects “protected,” that despite their size they 
are only seen by those with a trained eye. 

The caterpillars vary somewhat in colour and in the 
arrangement of the dots, or lines, or both, with which 
they are marked, but they are all alike in being adorned 
with spines. The caterpillar of the Large Tortoiseshell 
(Fig. 753) feeds on the Elm — for which reason the perfect 
insect is sometimes called the Elm Butterfly— and also 
on tho Willow, which is the food-plant of the larva of 
the Camberwell Beauty. That of the Comma (Fig. 752) 
feeds on various plants, the Hop, Red Currant, Elm. 
Willow, and Nettle being amongst them. The Painted 
Lady larva (Fig. 758) affects Thistles and the Nettle ; 
while the other three keep almost entirely to the latter. 
All the caterpillars are somewhat conspicuous, and there- 
fore readily found. 

The pupie of all the Vanessas are similar in form, 
being very angular, and adorned with metallic, usually 
golden, spots. They are suspended by their anal 
extremities, without any covering whatever to protect 
them from the weather ; indeed, such a covering would 
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V anessa — continued . 

be <mite unnecessary, as the pnpal state is passed in 
the neight of snmmer. 

The perfect insects are on the wing daring the later 
months of snmmer and the early autumn. As the cold 
weather approaches, they retire to some sheltered spot, 
and there hibernate daring the winter, appearing again 
towards the end of spring, when the eggs are laid which 
are to produce the summer’s brood. 

In a few solitary instances Vanessas make their appear- 
ance even in mid-winter. When this is the case it is 
nsnally an individual that has hibernated in a house, and 
been aroused from its winter sleep by the warmth of the 
surroundings ; or it may be. in the case of specimens 
outside, that an usually mila, warm day in winter has 
misled them, and caused them to emerge from their winter 
retreat. 



Fig. 755. Vanessa polychloros. 


In Vol. IV., five species only of the Vanessas were 
described. F. C-album (Fig. 752) is gradually dis- 
appearing from this country. It is uncertain whether 
V. C-album is single- or double-brooded. The winter is 
passed in the perfect state, and the butterflies reappear 
about May. They are seen from that date onwards, but 
the chief flight occurs in September and October. The 
larvae, which feed principally on the Hop ( Humulus 
Lupvlus\ the common Nettle ( Urtica dioica ), and tho 
Kea Currant (Ribes rubrum ), may be found in July and 
August, and perhaps in the spring, while the pup® occur 
in September, if not before also. 

Vol. V. 


V anessa — continued. 



Fig. 754. Vanessa urticas. 


V. C-album (Fig. 752) has the costal margin of the fore- 
wings nearly straight, and the hind-margin of all the 
wings very jagged ; while the inner margin of the fore- 
wings has a deep hollow. The colour of the upper surface 



Fig 755. Vanessa Io. 
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Vanessa — continued. 

is brownish -orange, with a broad band of redder brown 
along the hind-margin of the wings. The fore-wings have 


V anessa — continued. 

brown, has on eaoh hind-wing a white mark resembling a 
comma, or C, which gives the insect its name. 

V. Cardux (Fig. 758) in some seasons may be particu- 
larly scarce throughout the kingdom, and altogether 
absent from many localities ; while in other seasons again 
it occurs quite plentifully. In 1892, after the appearance 
of a considerable number of hibernated specimens in the 
spring, entomologists were delighted to find a corre- 
sponding abundance of the fresh brood in the autumn. It 
may be found throughout Great Britain and Ireland. 


Fig. 756. Vanessa antiopa. 


Fig. 757. Vanessa at a last a 


seven dark brown spots ; the hind-wings have three 
brown spots near the base, and an extra band of brown. 
The under-surface (Fig. 752), which is mottled with 


The ground-colour of V. Cardui consists of various 
shades of reddish-brown, irregularly marked with black. 
There are five white spots near the tip of the fore-wings, 
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Vanessa — continued. 

and five black oneB near the margin of the hind-wings. I 
On the nnder-snrface (Fig. 758) the fore-wings are 
marked mnch in the same way, bnt in somewhat lighter 
tints. The hind-wings are delicately pencilled with 
brown and cream, and there are five beautiful eye -spots 
corresponding to the five black spots on the upper 
surface. Contrary to usual custom, the under -surface 
is more beautiful than the upper. 

VAN GUERIA. V. madagaecarieneis is the correct 

name of V. edulis. 

VANILLA. To the species described on p. 137, 

Vol. IV., the following should be added : 

V, grandiflora (large-flowered). A synonym of V. Pompona. 

V. Humblotli (Humblot's). fi. very large ; sepals ligulate- 
acute ; petals rhombic, broad, acuminate ; lip rhombic, blunt, 
angled, undulated in front, with a dark, ribbon-like zone over 
the front part of the disk, and numerous strong, twisted 
hairs scattered from base to disk ; raceme many-flowered. 
Tropical Africa, 1885. A leafless species. 

V. Pompona (Pompona). The correct name of V. lute teens. 
Syn. V. grandifiora. 

V. Boooheri (Roscher’s). fi. white, large ; sepals lanceolate- 
oblong, 3in. to 31 in. lonp ; petals as long ami rather broader ; 
lip entire, undulated, 24m. to 2Jin. long ; column lin. long ; 

S gdicels l^in. long ; racemes pedunculate, many-flowered, 
tem stout, leafless. Mozambique. 

V. Walkero (Mrs. Colonel Walker’s), fi. white, 2in. long ; 
sepals oblanceolate ; ]>etals broader, acute, with undulated 
margins ; epichil ovate, acute, with undulated margins, the 
disk having two ridges below the middle ; racemes 5in. to 6in. 
long, many-flow-ered. Stem as thick as the thumb and leafless. 
India. 

V. Wlghtiona (Wight’s), fi. lin. to nin. long ; sepals and 
petals pale yellow, tipped with green, linear-oblong ; lip 
three-lobed, with a hairy, reddish-purple crest. .Stems 
leafless. Southern India, 1899. 

VARENNEA. A synonym of EysenHardtia (which 
see). 

VARIEGATED LAUREL. See Ancnba. 

VEGETABLE. Although this term is properly 
applicable to any plant, yet in a horticultural sen%e it 
is applied only to such plants as are cultivated for some 
part which is edible when cooked. 

VEGETABLE WAX. A protective, wax -like 

substance on many leaves and fruits. 

VELLEIA. To the species described on p. 139, 
Vol. TV., the following should be added : 

V. lanoeolata (lanceolate). A synonym of Goode nia filiform ig. 

V. Salmoniana (Dr. George Salmon’s). This species in general 
appearance resembles Goodenia filifonnig. but, of course, differs 
in botanical details. 1893. 

VELVET I MOULD ( Sclerotinia Fuckeliana). A 
destructive disease of the Grape Vine, the conidial, or 
“mould” form of which is very well known. Reference 
has been made to this fungus under Sclerotia and Fesiaa 
in. Vol. III. The fungus does not confine itself to the 
Vine, but is found on a large number of plants. All 
parts of the Vine are affected, but the greenish-brown 
mould is usually first discovered upon the foliage. 

The Grape -grower should spray with a solution of 
sulphide of potassium, in the proportion recommended 
under Fungicides, directly the disease is discovered. 
Later, affected berries and leaves should be burned. | 
otherwise the sclerotia that may be found thereon will 
tide the disease over the winter, to appear again the 
following season. 

VENICE SUMACH. See Rims Cotin u*. 

VENIDIUM. To the species described on p. 141, 
Vol. IV., the following should be added : 

V. calendnlaoeum (Marigold-like). A garden synonym of 
V fugax. 


Venidinm — continued. 

V. fugue (fugacious), fi. -heads l£in. in diameter; ray bright 
orange, a little paler beneath ; disk blackish. 1 . , radical ones 
petiolate, elliptic, obtuse, sinuate, lobed, or sub-lyrafce, 
generally without auricles ; upper ones sessile, sometimes 
slightly auricled at base, entire or sinuate-toothed, the lower 
ones somewhat pandurate. h. 14ft. 1887. Stem, leaves, and 
involucral scales shortly hairy. Hardy annual. Syn. V. ealendu- 
laceum (of gardens). 

V. hirsatum (hairy). fL-headtt 14in. to ljin. in diameter ; ray 
bright orange-yellow, but not so deep as in V. fugax ; disk 
blackish. I. lyrate-pinnatifld ; radical ones petiolate, with large, 
broadly elliptic-oblong, deeply-lobed terminal lobes, the petioles 
scarcely or not at all auricled ; uppermost ones much smaller, 
sessile, pinnatifid. h. lOin. to 12m. Stem, leaves, and outer 
involucral scales hairy. Hardy annual. Syn. V. ttpecwmtm (of 
gardens). 

| V. speciosum (showy). A garden synonym of V. hirsutum. 

VE BAT RUM. V. viride is now given specific rank . 

VEBBASCUM. To the species described on pp. 143-4, 
Vol. IV., the following should bo added : 

V. crassifollum (thick-leaved).* fi. yellow, large, fascicled ; 
raceme dense, spicate. 1. crenulate, downy- woolly ; cauline 
ones long-decurrent. Portugal. A pretty, densely yellowish- 
tomentose biennial. 

V. longlfoUum (long-leaved). fi. golden-yellow, shortly 
pedicellate ; corolla lin. broad ; inflorescence sessile, 1ft. high, 
dense-flowered. July. /. very numerous, densely superposed ; 
lower ones 14ft. to 2ft. long. h. 3ft. to 4ft. Southern Italy 
and the Balkans, 1898. A stately, hairy-tomentose annual. 
(B. M. 7707.) 

V. L pannosnm (rag-like), fi. in a rather loose raceme. July. 
1. thick. Whole plant softly and densely white-tomentose. This 
plant was formerly classed as a species. 

V. phOBlllce nm. Of this species (which is a perennial) there 
are numerous colour varieties, ranging from white through 
lilac and rose to violet ami purple. 

V. W1 fl 4 fl mftnn<ftnnwi (Wiedemann’s). fi. changing from 
indigo-blue to purplish-lilac, liin. broad, solitary, in very long 
racemes. 1. woolly; radical ones 3in. to 5in. long, oblong or 
elliptic, crenate or sub-entire, narrowed to the petioles ; cauline 
ones small, sessile, h. 1ft. to 3ft. Orient, 1893. Biennial. 

VERBENA. Named varieties are not usually culti- 
vated now, such having been superseded by the fresh 
strains in the hands of florists. Crimson Gem, Tresserve, 
and Uranie are, however, good varieties if the former are 
preferred. 

VERBESINA. To the species described on pp. 146-7, 
Vol. IV., the following should be added : 

V. aorta (golden). A synonym of Zexmenia aurea. 

V. Coreopsis (Coreopsis-like). A synonym of Actinomerie 
squarrom. 

V. glgantea (gigantic).* fi.-headx white, ovate-oblong ; corymb 
compound. /. large, winged, glistening, delicate green, alter- 
nate ; lower ones decurrent ; upper ones sessile, amplexicaul. 
pinnatipartite. Stems round, green. Jamaica. Tender ; useful 
m a young state for bedding. 

V. Mam e ana (Marne’s).* 1. 34ft. long, 2ft. broad, ovate, aente, 
cuneiform at base ; cut into large, slightly -toothed lobes, 
slightly hairv above, h. 6ft. Ecuador, 1885. A flue, half-hardy 
plant. (R. H. 1885, f. 5 ; 1895, f. 101.) 

V. oocidentalis (Western). The correct name of Actinomeris 
alata. 

V. sativa is synonymous with Guizotia abymniea ( oleifera ) 
(described on p. 152, Vol. IV., as Veslingia sativa). 

VERNONIA. To the species described on p. 147, 
Vol. IV., the following should be added : 

V. acutifolia is synonymous with V. sc need. 

V. altisslma (tallest), fi.-heads purplish -violet, 4in. high or 
less, usually in a loose or open cyme. September to November. 
1. thinnish, veiny, lanceolate or lanceolate-oblong, denticulate, 
shortly petiolate, glabrous above, pubescent beneath, h. 5ft. 
to 10ft. North America, 1820. An excellent perennial for the 
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Vemonia — continued. 

wild garden even when its flowers are not produced. Syn. 
V. prcealta. 

V. Cotoneaster (Cotoneaster). The correct name of V. axiUi - 
flora. 

V. podoooma (hairy-stalked). ft. -heads rose-purple, loose, 
arranged in a terminal panicle which on strong plants is 3ft. 
long and nearly as broad ; florets Ain. long. L large, coriaceous. 
Branches, stalks, and under-surface of leaves pubescent or 
tomentose. South Africa, 1892. A tall-growing, greenhouse 
plant. (B. M. 7256.) 

V. prualta (very tall). A synonym of V. alturima. 

V. scabra (rough). The correct name of V. odoratissima. 


VERONICA. Though many of the New Zealand 
epecies are reputedly hardy, numbers need a sheltered 
position outeide to grow them safely, or else a cool green- 
house. Tender kinds are anomala , diosmmfolia , pimelioides, 
parviflora , ell iptica, and several others. 

To the species described on pp. 148-50, Vol. IV., the 
following should be added. They are hardy and of perennial 
duration, except where otherwise specified : 

V. apbylla (leafless), fl. blue, few in a corymbose raceme; 
peduncle scape-like, 2in. to 4in. long, slender. May. 1. £in. 
to lin. long, somewhat rosulate, shortly petiolate, ovate- 
elliptic, crenate-serrated or entire. Stem short and creeping 
or wanting. Alps, Ac., 1775. Rockery. 

V. Armstrongl (Armstrong’s), fl. whitish, in terminal, three- 
to eight-flowered heads. 1. minute, dimorphic, some long and 
acute, others broadly ovate and sub-acute, closely adpressed 
and coriaceous, adnate with the branches for half their length ; 
margins faintly ciliate. h. 1ft. to 3ft. South Island, New 
Zealand, 1888. A much-branched shrub. 

V. anstrlaoa (Austrian), fl. blue, large, many in elongated 
racemes. July. 1. all deeply pinnatifla or pinnatisect ; seg- 
ments linear or nearly oblong, entire or incised. Stem 
usually erect, pubescent or woolly. A. 1ft. South-east Europe, 
1748. 

V. a. pinnatlllda (pinnatifld). ft a deeper blue than in the 
type. 

V. Balfouriana (Balfour’s). This species is allied to 
V. Traversii , but is dwarfer, with longer racemes of larger 
violet-coloured flowers, and smaller ovate-elliptic leaves mar- 
gined with brown. New Zealand, 1897. (B. M? 7556.) 

V. belli dioides (Daisy-like), fl. bluish ; raceme short, few- 
flowered, clustered, villous. May. /. obovate, obtuse, slightly 
crenate, those near the base of the stem clustered, the rest 
opposite and remote. Stem erect, simple. A. 6in. Pyrenees, 
Ac., 1775. Plant hairy. Rockery. 

V. BidWlllii (Bidwill’s). fl. violet, white, or pink, racemose or 
sometimes in interrupted whorls ; corolla lin. or more across ; 
peduncles axillary, 2in. to lOln. long. 1. sub-sessile, Ain. to lin. 
long. Stems prostrate, slender, creeping at base, 3)n. to 6in. 
long, glabrous or puberulous. New Zealand. 

V. Candida (white). A garden synonym of V. incana. 

V. canesoens (hoary), fl. pale blue, showy, solitary, axillary, 
on slender peduncles. L Opposite, Ain. to ^in. long, shortly 
petiolate, broadly ovate, usually white-hairy on both sides. 
Stems lin. to 2in. long, more or less hispid. New Zealand. A 
minute, procumbent herb. 

V. oarnosnla (of Hooker). A. synonym of V. pinguifolia. 

V. oorymbosa (corymbose). A variety of V. spicata. 

V. onpressoides variabilis (variable).* This is of dwarfer 
habit than the type, and forms a dense spreading tuft ; it is 
a capital rock-plant. 1888. (G. C. 1888, iii., p. 20, f. 5, 7.) 

V, Dabneyi (Dabney’s). This rockery species closely resembles 
V. ofllcinalis , but is larger, with larger flowers, and glabrous 
except for a few hairs on the young stems. Azores. 

V. deeumbens (decumbent).* fl. white ; corolla tube lin. long, 
much flattened on the inner side ; racemes twelve- to sixteen- 
flowered, shortly stalked, in pairs near the tips of the branches. 
1. entire, quite glabrous, very shortly stalked, ovate or lanceo- 
late, obtuse, flat or slightly concave, not keeled, obscurely 
three-nerved, dull green, with bright red edges. Branches 
black and polished*, branchlets pubescent. New Zealand, 
1888. A small, very beautiful, decumbent shrub. 

V. Dieflenbachil (Dieffenbach’s). fl. blue, lin. across ; 
racemes axillary, longer than the leaves, Jin. in diameter. 
1. sessile by a sub-cordate base, 3in. long, lin. broad, linear- 
oblong, tough, downy on the edges towards the base. A. 2ft. 
New Zealand, 1898. A stout, glabrous, greenhouse, or half- 
hardy shrub. (B. M. 7656; G. C. 1898, xxiv., p. 155, f. 41.) See 
Fig. 759, for which we are indebted to the “ Gardeners’ 
Chronicle.” 


Veronica — continued. 

V. diosmsefolla trisepal* (tbree-sepaled). fl., sepals very 
large, two of them often confluent. 1. less acute than in the 
type. New Zealand, 1897. Plant very slender. (B. M. 7539.) 

V. excels* (tall). A variety of V. Umgxfolia. 

V. Fairfieldil (Fairfield’s), fl. lavender-coloured, in short, 
erect, branched racemes. 1. less than lin. long, ovate, 
toothed, with a brownish margin. Branches short. New 
Zealand, 1889. A half-hardy garden hybrid. Allied to 
V. Hulktana. (B. M. 7323.) 

V. frnticuloea (slightly shrubby), fl. blue or pink, variable, 
few in a short, lax, pubescent raceme. July. 1. lin. to lin. 
long, oblong or obovate, obtuse, entire or slightly crenate, 
rather thick, glabrous or pubescent. Stems diffuse, much- 
branched, often wooily at base. European mountains. 

V. gentianoidei v&riegata (variegated). A pretty form with 
light blue flowers and variegated foliage. 

V. Godefroyana (Godefroy’s). fl. white, small, very numerous, 
in axillary, compact racemes. 1. lin. long, oblong, obtuse, 
narrowed at base, thick, concave, glaucous. A. lift. to 3ft. 
New Zealand, 1888. Hardy evergreen shrub. “ This is probably 
V. carrumda" (Kew Bulletin). 

V. Hector! (Dr. Hector’s).* fl. pale lilac, collected into an 
ovate, terminal head, with a villous rachis. 1. closely, but not 
densely, imbricated, extremely thick and coriaceous, broader 
than long, broadly ovate or orbicular, very obtuse, nearly lin. 
across, opposite pairs connate to the middle, puberulous along 
the edges, shining, not keeled. Branches, with the leaves on, 
obscurely tetragonal or terete. A. 6in. to 2ft. Southern Alps 
of Middle Island, New Zealand, 1888. A beautiful, robust, 
small, much-branched shrub. (B. M. 7415.) 

V, hybrid* (hybrid). A variety of V. spicata. 

V. inolsa pedallflda (pedalifld). A variety having light blue 
flowers and very distinct foliage. 

V. Lavandiana (Lavaud’s). fl. purple, lin. across ; spikes lin. 
to lin. long, crowded in a low, spreading corymb lin. to 2in. 
broad. 1. rather crowded, shortly petiolate, lin. to lin. long, 
broadly obovate-spathulate. Stem decumbent ; branches 
ascending, 4in. to 8in. high. New Zealand, 1892. Greenhouse 
or half-hardy shrub. (B. M. 7210.) 

V. Lewisli (Lewis’s).* fl. pale purple, white, or blue, lin. to Ain. 
across ; racemes in sub-terminal pairs, stout, dense, erect, 2in. 
long. 1. pale green, spreading, decussate in rather distant pairs, 
ovate to oblong, lin. to 14in. or more in length, entire, acute, 

S u be scent below. Branches stout, greyish-pubescent. A. 3ft. 
> 6ft. or more. New Zealand. A very handsome shrub. 

V. Lindaayi (R. Lindsay’s). This name has been given to a 
plant that is supposed to be a hybrid between V. amplexicaulis 
and V. pimeUotdcs. 1898. (G. C. 1898, xxiv., p. 331, f. 97.) 

V. linifolla (Flax-leaved). A. lin. across, with a very short 
tube ; peduncles slender, axillary, longer or shorter than the 
leaves, three- to five-flowered. 1. rather close-set, spreading, 
sessile or shortly stalked, lin. to lin. long, linear, obtuse, entire. 
Branches terete, 2in. to 6in. long. New Zealand. A small, 
glabrous, leafy species. 

V. loganloldes (Logania-like). fl. white, with pink stripes, 
very fugacious ; calyx lobes lanceolate, acute, keeled, ciliated ; 
corolla lobes broadly ovate ; anthers brow*n. 1. densely 
imbricated, appressed to the branches, ovate, acuminate, with 
spreading tips, usually entire, sometimes with one to three 
teeth on each side, lin. long, sessile, very sharply keeled 
below, glabrous except the ciliated margins. A. 6in. Rangetala 
Valley, New Zealand (at 5000ft. to 6000ft.), 1888. A small, ever- 
green shrub, decumbent and rooting at the joints. (B. M. 
7404.) 

V. longlfolia. To this species the varieties alba and rosea are 
useful additions. 

V. maoroo&rpa alba (white). A white variety of the type. 

V. marltlzna (sea-loving). A synonym of V. longifolia. 

V. montloola (mountain-loving), fl. blue, small, spicate; 
corolla twice as long as the calyx. 1. glabrous, ljtn. to 2in. 
long, oblong and oblong-lanceolate, acute, dentate-serrate, 
cuneate at base, the lower ones shortly petiolate. A. nearly 1ft. 
Abchasia, Transcaucasia, 1892. Hybrid ; trailing. 

V. Nnmmnlaria (Moneywort-like), fl. blue or pink, smaller 
than in V. fruticulona ; raceme sub-capitate, pubescent. 
June. Branches densely clothed with leaves which are only 
in. long. Stems diffuse, much-branched, creeping. Pyrenees, 
820. Rockery. 

V. orohidea is now classed as a distinct species. 

V. panloulata is now regarded as synonymous with V. spuria. 

V. plnnata (pihnate). fl. blue, small, in slender, solitary or 
paniculate racemes. June and July. 1. scattered or somewhat 
fascicled, rather thick, shining ; lower ones pinnatisect, with 
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Veronica — continued . 

subulate, divaricate segments ; upper ones pinnatifld or simple 
and subulate, h. 4in. to 2ft. Siberia. ulabrous or hoary- 
pubescent. 

V. rakalensls (Rakaia). fi. pure white, strongly honey- 
scented, iin. across; racemes lin. to 2in. long, curved, many- 
flowered. 1. decussate or laxly imbricated, linear-lanceolate or 
linear-oblong, shortly petiolate, Ain. to lin. long, acute, entire, 
shining above, pubescent beneath. Branches erect, h. 3ft. to 
6ft. New Zealand. A slender, bright green shrub. 

V. repen* (creeping). fi. pink or white ; corolla twice as long 
as the calyx ; pedicels axillary, one-flowered. September. 
1. ovate or rounded, sessile, entire. Stems slender, creeping. 
Corsica. A pretty, glabrous species, 

V. aalloifolla mvrtifolla (Myrtle-leaved). A variety having 
leaves like the Myrtle. Half-hardy. 

V. spioata alba (whited A white-flowered form of the type. 

V. s. oorymbosa (corymbose).* f. profusely borne and con- 
tinuing long in beauty. A capital rockery plant. 

V. 8. hybrlda (hybrid!. • fi. varying through pink, lavender, 
and dark purple. Plant more robust than the type, with 
broader leaves. 

V. spuria (spurious). The correct name of V. paniculata. 
SYN. V. Verb* rue. 

V. subsessilis (almost stalkless). A variety of S. longifolia. 


VE8LIN GIA. Ouizotia abyssinicn is the correct 

name of V. sativa. 

VESPA CBAEBO. See Hornet. 

VXBOHGXA. According to the “Index Kewensis,’’ 
Wibotgia is the correct name. 

VXBOBQUXA. A synonym of Eysenhardtia-( which 

nee). 

VIBURNUM. These are uaefnl for forcing into 
blossom for hoase decoration during the winter months. 
For this purpose thej should be lifted in October, planted 
in pots of suitable size, plunged in the open ground, and 
the most forward ones brought into heat in December. 
The syringe should be used freely amongst the top growths, 
and as the flowers develop the plants should be removed 
to a colder house before transferring them to the con- 
servatory. F. tomentoeum ( plicatum ) and V. Opulus sterile 
(Figs. 760 and 761) are specially useful for this purpose. 

To the species and varieties described on pp. 155-7, 
Vol. IV., the following should be added. They are North 
American except where otherwise indicated. 

V. oaaalnoldes (Cassine-likeX* fi. yellowish- white, disposed in 
flat cymes 4in. to 5in. across. June. fr. rose-coloured, changing 



Fig. 760. Viburnum tomentosum (plicatum). 


V, ayrlaoa alba (white). * A capital variety, literally covered I 
witn flowers in spring. | 

V. telepbllfolla (Telephium-leaved). fi., peduncles slender, 
iin. long, six- to ten-flowered at apex. 1. thick, obovate- I 
orbicular, iin. to iin. long, petiolate, entire or with one or two ! 
teeth. Stems 2in. to 6in. long, creeping or tufted, much- 
branched, rooting. Armenia, Ac. 

V. Verbenas (Verbena-like). A synonym of V. spuria. 

Other shrubby kinds grown are F. azurea , F. cornea, 

V. Cookiana , V. ignota , and F. newryensis (all more or 
less tender). The following garden varieties should also 
be included : 

Blue Gf.m. deep blue; La Seduisante, deep purple; Merveille 
( half-hardy); Purple Queen ; purplish-violet; and White 
Star, foliage deep green, margined with yellow (needs a warm 
soil). 

vebsaiu.es laurel. A broad-leaved varietv 

of the common Laurel, Cer&ras Lauroceraaua (which 
see). 


to bluish-black, very attractive, profusely produced. 1. thick, 
ovate to oblong, coriaceous, opaque, lin. to 3in. long. h. 6ft. 
1761. Found naturally in swamps. Syn. V. souamatutn 
(W. D. B. i., t. 24). 

V. davnricum (DahurianX fi. white ; corolla nearly funnel- 
shaped, obtusely five-toothed ; corymbs few-flowered, dichoto- 
mous. June and July. fr. red, at length black. 1. ovate, 

sub-cordate at base, crenulate-toothed, hairy. Branches 

pubescent, h. 3ft. Dahuria, 1785. 

V. eroanzn (bitten), fi. in a decompound, pilose uml>el ; style 
simple. 1. broadly ovate, acuminate, erose-serrated, slightly 
villous on both surfaces ; petioles downy. Japan. (G. A F. 
1896, p. 85, f. 9.) 

V. furcatum (forked). This species is grown principally on 
account of its large leaves, which in the autumn assume a 
beautiful scarlet or purple colour, h. 12ft. China and Japan. 

V, bBVigfttnm (smooth), of gardens. A synonym of V. pruni - 
folium. 

i V. Lentago subpodnnoulAtum (slightly pedunculate). A 
i variety having petioles about gin. long. 1889. 

| V. nitldnm (shiningX A synonym of T. nudum. 
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Viburnum — continued. 

V. pauoiflorum (few-flowered). ft. white ; cymes small, 
terminating short and merely two-leaved lateral branches. 
Early summer. 1. roundish or broadly oval, unequally toothed, 
many of them more or less three-lobed. A. 2ft. to 5ft. 1890. A 
straggling shrub, something like a dwarf V. Opulti*. (G. & F. 
1890, p. 4, f. 1.) 

V. plioatom. See V. tomentosum. 

V. pyrifolium (Pyrus-leaved). A synonym of 1’. prunifolium . 
V. retlOUiatum (netted). A garden synonym of V. Sicboldi. 

V. rlgidum (rigid). The correct name of V. rugonim. 

V. Sargent! (Sargent’s). A species very closely allied to 
V. OpvUus, but having larger ray flowers and purplish anthers. 
China, 1899. 

V. Siebeldi (Siebold’s). Z. opposite, dark green, flat, thick 
coriaceous, oblong-oval, obscurely ana bluntly serrated towards 
the apex. Japan. Syn. V. reticulatum (of gardens). 

V. squamatum (scaly). A synonym of V. catrinoide #. 

V. Stellatnm (star-like). Z. strongly veined, oblong-ovate, 
about 6in. long and 3£in. broad, thick, rugose. Mexico, 1889-90. 
According to the Kew authorities, this may not t>e the true 
V. stellatum (of HemsleyX 


Viola — continued . 

racemes os long as the leaves, dense-flowered. May. Z. sessile ; 
leaflets sixteen to twenty-four, alternate and nearly opposite, 
oblong, obtuse, mucronulate, silky-pubescent beneath. Azores. 
Perennial (B. M. 6967.) 

I V. fUlgena (brilliant).* ft. scarlet, striated with purple, rose- 
purple at base, shortly pedicellate ; spikes compact, erect, 
4in. to 5in. long. June to August. Z. 4in. to 6in. long, 

terminating in a branched tendril ; leaflets opposite or 
alternate, very shortly, stalked, oblong or linear-lanceolate, 
mucronate. Stems pubescent, 3ft. to 4£ft. high. Algiers, 1892. 
A pretty annual. 

V. galegifolia is synonymous with Swainsona coronUUr folia. 

V. narbenensis (Narbonne). ft. purple, pedicellate, three or 
four in the leaf -axils. June and July. Z., leaflets ample, 
ovate, entire or slightly toothed; stipules large. Stems 
tetragonal, hairy, striated, h. 3ft Orient, 1590. Annual. 
(B. M. 7220.) V. fterratifolia is a form with deeply-toothed 
leaflets. 

V. orobeides alba (white). A white form of the type. 

V. pyrenalca (Pyrenean), ft. purple, solitary, sessile ; calyx 
sub-campanulate, the unequal segments lanceolate and some- 
what spreading, shorter than the tube. May. Z. slightly ten- 
drilled ; leaflets obcordate, mucronate ; stipules semi-sagittate, 
entire or denticulate. A. 1ft. Pyrenees, I818. Perennial. 
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Fm. 761. Viburnum Opulus stf.rilr. 


V, Tinas. Other varieties are: purjmreum (darkest-leaved, I 
suffused with dull purple, neat, free in growth), pyramidale ! 
(pyramidal), rotundtfolium (roundish -leaved), and variegatum 
(leaves irregularly variegated with white). Fig. 762 shows the 
type grown as a Room-plant, for which it is well adapted. 

V. tomentosum is now regarded as a species and V. plicatum 
(Fig. 760) as a variety of it. 

V. Vetter! (Vetter’s). A garden hybrid letween l r . Lentago 
and V. midvm. 1889. 

VICIA. To the species described on p. 157, Vol. IV., 

the following should be added : 

V. altUeima (tallest). The correct name of V. polyttpenna. 

V. biennis (biennial). Siberian Vetch, ft. purple ; calyx teeth 
unequal ; racemes many-flowered ; peduncles scarcely longer 
than the leaves. July to September. Z., leaflets lanceolate, 
glabrous ; petioles tendrilled. A. 2ft. Siberia, 1753. Annual 
or biennial. 

V. Penn eal a na (I)ennes’). A. varying in colour from pale 
brownish to violet-purple, lfn. long ; standard shorter than 
the wings, which are somewhat reflexed above the middle ; 


V. sylvatloa (wood-loving).* ft. blue and white, pedunculate; 
calyx segments scarcely as long as the tube ; peduncle longer 
than the leaves, many-flowered. June and July. Z., leaflets 
numerous, alternate or opposite, elliptic-oblong, mucronulate, 
reticulate-veined; stipules semi-sagittate-reniform, nristly- 
toothed. Europe. A glabrous perennial ; good for rambling 
over rock work. 

VIGNA. To the species described on p. 159, Vol. IV., 
the following should be added : 

V. strobilophora (cone-l>earing). ft. Wistaria-like, having the 
standard pinkish-white and the keel and wings purple, dis- 
posed in axillary, cone-like racemes. Z. pinnatelv trifoliolato. 
Stems woody, twining, many feet ,in height. Mexico, 1894. 
Greenhouse. (G. & F. 1894, f. 30.) 

VIGUXZSRA. To the species described on p. 159, 
Vol. IV., the following should be added : 

V. excelaa (tall), jl.-heads yellow ; involucral scales In many 
series, ciliated, appressed ; peduncle terete. August. Z. elliptic, 
acute, serrated at apex, three-nerved, scabrous on both sides. 
Stem scabrous, h. 6ft. to 8ft. Mexico, 1820. SYNS. Helianthu $ 
gigantcu g (of Cavanilles), Tithonia excelm. 
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TILLABSIA. See alto Iilmnanthemum. 

VILMOBZH1A. This genua ia monotypio. 

VINCA. Including Lochnera. V. difformis ia the 
correct name of V. media. V. major alba ia a garden 
variety with white flowera ; V. m. elegantiseima has blue 
flowera, and the foliage ia blotched with creamy -white ; and 
V. m. reticulata haa the leavoa golden -reticulated. Of the 
many naea to which the hardier kinda may be put none ia 
more deaerving of note than planting them under treea. 



Fm. 762. VmimvuM Tims. 


VINE. To the varieties on pp. 172-6, Vol. IV., the 
following Bhould be added : 

Appley Tower*. Fruit quite black, covered with a deep 
iiloom, large, roundish-oval; flesh firm, very juicy, and with 
a distinct and very agreeable flavour. Bunches large, broad, 
and of good shape, setting freely. A new variety of much 
promise. A mid-season or late Grape. 

Lady Hasting*. A sport from Muscat Hamburgh, possessing 
the same rich flavour, with a stronger constitution, and stated 
to set freely. 

Lady Hntt. Fruit greenish-yellow, with a flrta, delicate bloom, 
round, medium to large ; flesh melting, very iuiey, and of 
rich flavour; skin thin. Bunches medium-sized, with broad 
shoulders, setting freely. An excellent new late variety. 

Primfcvis Frontignan. Fruit amber, small, round ; flesh 
very firm, juicy, and highly flavoured. Bunches medium, long, 
well-set. A mid-season Grape. 

VINE BOWER. See Clematis VltioeUa. 

VIOLA. The beautiful garden -plants cultivated under 
the name of Violas may be said to be quite modem. 
They had their origin something like forty years ago, 
at a time when the bodding-out of greenhouse-plants was 
the leading feature of most of the gardens in England. 
At that time the popularity of any new plant was 
assured if it was adapted for bedding-out. Amongst 
other plants brought into prominence for that purpose 
was Viola comuta (Horned Violet). This pretty plant 
had been grown in gardens for nearly a century. It was 
figured \n the “Botanical Magazine"’ in 1805, Tab. 791, 
and Dr. Sims, the then editor, stated that the plant 


Viola — continued. 

was introduced to the Royal Q&rdens, Kew, by Dr. 
Ortega, in 1776. It is stated to be a native of Spain and 
Mount Atlas. The flowers are pale blue in colour. The 
! specific name is in allusion to the peculiar formation of 
tne sepals ; while the common name of “ Tufted ” has 
reference to the habit of the plants. This plant Was 
' grown by thousands as a bedding-plant, and it subsequently 
j became cross-fertilised with the Show Pansies. The 
I produce of this cross were grown as Violas. The hardier, 
more wiry constitution of Ftola comuta was transferred 
to the offspring of this cross, and although the form of 
the so-called Violas has been vastly improved, the 
constitutional vigour of V. comuta is still there, and the 
plants resist winter’s cold and summer’s heat better than 
| the Show or Fancy varieties of Pansies, 
j Another species used was Ftola lutea (Yellow Mountain 
Violet). The flowers are bright yellow, and the plant is 
| found on the higher mountain pastures of Britain. This 
plant never resisted the drought so well as the Horned 
Violet (F. comuta ), but it was used a good deal for 
j bedding-out, and is probably the parent of the yellow 
I forms of the Tufted Pansy. 



Fig. 765. Ravf.ii Viola. 


The culture of Violas and Pansies does not differ 
materially, except that better results are obtained with 
the Viola, and with considerably less trouble. This does 
not imply that it is not desirable to take pains with the 
culture of this charming, hardy, border flower. In good, 
deep garden loam, well-enriched with decayed manure, 
the Viola will give a vigorous and sustained displav of 
its beautiful blossoms from early spring until the fall of 
the leaf in autumn, when frosty nights check the growth 
of the plants. Of course, during the period between early 
spring and late autumn, the plants require the careful 
hand of the gardener to keep up a good display of 
blossoms. There is nothing to ao during the early months 
of the year, except to keep the plants free from weeds, 
and stir up the surface of the soil occasionally, as it is 
i apt to become caked by rains, and therefore not in a con- 
dition to promote a vigorous growth. The Viola, as well 
as tho Pansy, must be kept moist at the roots. Few 
plants have such an immense mass of rootlets, spreading 
in all directions, and if dry weather sots in they soon 
extract the moisture from the surrounding soil. It is 
therefore very desirable, as soon as hot, dry weather sets 
in, to place a thin layer of decayed manure all over the 
surface of the beds, and to water freelv. A good soaking 
is necessary, so that the water will go down to the 
rootlets. It will carry the fertilising properties of the 
manure with it, and will aid greatly in keeping up the 
blossom in fulness and quality all through the season ; 
but it is not well to allow tne plants to become over- 
crowded with growth and blossom. If, as sometimes 
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happens, a brilliant display of blossom is wanted on a 
particular date — and this applies to Pansies as well as to 
Violas — we advise picking off the blossoms about two weeks 
before the date, giving a surface -dressing, and pegging the 
shoots down into it. Even if the plants have become 
exhausted by a long period of plentiful blossom, they 
will start again if well supplied with water (if needed) 
like giants refreshed, and the blossoms will bo abundant 
and of good quality. 

There are now two sections of Violas. The early type 
had rays of colour, striking out from the centre of the 
blossom (Fig. 763), but after a time seedlings were obtained 
of better form, and without rays, or, at least, the rays were 
inconspicuous ; and from the point of view of the florist 
the ravless varieties were tne best, and this type of 
flower nas been greatly improved in recent years. 

Planting should be done in the autumn, in order to 
get a good display in spring, and they should be strong, 
well-established plants. Propagation should take place in 
July and August, in the same manner as advised for 
Pansies. Plant out permanently in September or October 
the same distance, viz., a foot between the plants. It 
will also be well to plant out a bed or border of Violas 
in the spring. Seedlings may be treated in the same 
manner as named varieties. Tne Viola is shill one of the 
best plants for bedding-out purposes, and lines or masses 
of colour, according to the taste of the owner, may 
be planted, and the effect is very good indeed. 

To the species described on pp. 181-3, Vol. IV., the 
following should be added : 

V. anrea (golden). The correct name of V. prcernorsa. 

V. Beck! ana (Beck's). This is described as “a handsome rock 
plant with large blue or yellow flowers." Bosnia, 1896. 

V. ealearata flava (yellow). A yellow-flowered form. Syn. 
V. Zoygii. 

V. oenisia. Mont Cenis Violet. fi. violet, with a very slender, 
arched spur; sepals lanceolate, elongated. June. 1. ovate- 
elliptic or ovate-lanceolate, entire, hispid ; stipules entire or 
palmately cleft, h. 6in. Alps, 1759. 

V. oornnta alba (white), fi. pure white, large, elegant. 

V. decUnata (declinate). fi. of a deep, bright purple, large, 
with darker markings near the yellow eye; sepals elongated. 
May and June. 1. ovate, bluntly-toothed, scarcely appendicu- 
late. h. 6in. Transylvania, 1892. 

V. gracilis (slender), ft. deep purple, large ; spur somewhat 
curved, about as long as the corolla. Spring. 1., first ones 
oblong, narrowed at base, obsoletely crenate ; the rest linear- 
lanceolate, acute, h. 3in. Orient, 1817. (S. F. G. iii., t. 222.) 

V. lactea is now regarded as a species. 

V, lutea (yellow), of Hudson. A form of V. tricolor. 

V. Intea (of Lamarck). A synonym of V. bifiora. 

V. m&onlata (spotted). The correct name of P. jryrolarfolia. 

V. mirabilie (remarkable), fi. pale blue, scented, the earlier 
ones large. and sterile, the later ones apetalous and fertile ; 
petals entire ; spur cylindrical. April and May. 1. reniform- 
cordate, acuminate, long-petiolate ; cauline ones almost sessile. 
Europe. 

V. man tana is a form of V. canitia. 

V. odorata semperflorena (ever-flowering), ji. rather larger 
and more odorous than in the type. Spring and autumn. 

V. O. snlfnrea (sulphur-coloured), fi. pale yellow, with a little 
orange at the throat. 1. more velvety than in the type. 1896. 
Syn. V. Vilmoriniana. 

V. palmata is now regarded as a species. 

V. plnnata (pinnate), fi. violet ; sepals ovate ; peduncles 
radical. June and July. 1. palmatipartite, with twice- or 
thrice-toothed segments, h. 6in. Alps, 1752. 

V. Rolchenbacblana (Reichenbach’s). A form of V. xylves- 
trie. 

V. renlformls (kidney-shaped), fi. blue and white, very 
beautiful ; peduncles about 2in. high. July. 1. small, crowded, 
reniform. Stems numerous, slender, creeping. Australia, 1823. 
Allied to V. hederacea, but now regarded as distinct. Tender. 
SYN. Erpetion reniforme (S. B. F. G. ,ii., t. 170). There is a 
large-flowered form grandifiora. 

V. navis is a form of V. odorata. 

V. sylvestrls. The correct name of V. sylvatica. 

V. Vilmoriniana (Vilmorin’s). A synonym of V odorata 
Kulfurea. 

V. Zoysll (Zoys'). A synonym of V. ealearata dam. 

VoL V. 


Varieties op Tufted Pansies or Violas. The 

following are all good varieties of these popular plants : 

Abbess, blue, on a grey ground, bright yellow eye ; A. J. 
Rowberry, golden-yellow, rayless; Amy Barr, pink, veined 
white ; Archie Grant, deep blue, excellent for bedding or 
for exhibition; Border Witch, shaded pale blue, self, ray- 
less ; Butterfly, white, edged rose, large ; Calliope, deep 
yellow, self; Countess of Kintore, deep bluish-purple, edged 
with white ; Craigie, purplish-crimson and lavender, fine 
variety ; Crown Jewel, purple-blue on a white ground ; Dove, 
creamy-white, dotted with heliotrope, rayless; Kndymion, 
lemon-yellow ; George Lord, deep primrose, rayless ; Golden 
Beauty, deep yellow, bordered white, rayless ; Hamlet, upper 
petals sepia, naked purple, shaded with dark brown, lower 
ones orange, shaded (lark brown and bronze; H. W. Stuart, 
dark purple, shaded crimson, excellent variety ; James C. 



Fig. 764. Violet Princess Beatrice. 


Krskine, fawn, shaded crimson and purple, yellow anti gold; 
Lord Malcolm, purple self, very handsome; Lucellia Gold, 

f ure white, edged light blue ; Melampus, deep yellow, rayless ; 

em broke, yellow self, rayless; Sultan, smoky-heliotrope; 
SYDNEY, bright yellow, rayless; Ulidia, white, spotted bluish- 
mauve, rayed ; White Duchess, white, edged with blue ; 
Winsome, white, with blue rays, and bordered with pinkish- 
blue. 

Varieties of Sweet Violet. The following are note- 
worthy additions to those described on p. 180, Vol. IV. : 
Single: Admiral Avkllan, reddish-purple, very sweet; C\li- 
fornia, violet-purple, huge, good for forcing; Dkvoni ensis, 
deep blue, very profuse ; La France, blue-violet, very large 
flowers, fragrant, very tine variety ; Odoratissima, blue-violet, 
very fragrant ; Princess Beatrice, bright bluish-purple, vigorous 

5 B 
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(Fig. 764, for which we are indebted to Messrs. Cutbnsh and 
Sons) ; Princess of Wales, bright blue, on long stalks, very 
sweet-scented, the sweetest of all Singles ; Rawson’s White, 
white, tinged with pink ; Sulphurea, khaki-colour ; Wellsiana, 
deep purple, large, on long stems, fragrant. Double : Bf.lle de 
Chatenay, white, large, and fragrant; Cool Cronan, clear i 
bine, very' fragrant, and of great size ; De Parme, pale lavender- 
purple, good for forcing; Kino of Violets, dark blue, large, 
best for outdoor culture; Lady Hume Campbell, rich blue, 
late ; Mdlle. Bertiia Barron, indigo-blue, very fragrant and 
free ; Mrs. J. J. Astor, soft rosy-heliotrope ; Parmaensis, white, | 
striped rose-pink; Swan ley White, this is identical with j 
Comte de Brazza. j 

VHLGILIA INTBUSA. A synonym of Calpurnia , 
intrusa (which see). j 

VXTEX. V. laciniata is synonymous with V. Negundo j 
incisa. V. arborea (of Desf.) is identical with V. Negundo. | 

VTTX8. To the species and varieties described on 1 
pp. 186-8, Vol. IV.. the following should be added. All i 
are hardy, unless otnerwise stated. See also Ampelopsis 
and Ciasns. 

V. acumi na t a (taper-pointed), fr. black, large, in long, 
narrow bunches, l. rounded or slightly cordate at base, 
gradually narrowed to a sharp point, scarcely toothed on the 
margin, glabrous above, with very short, glaucous-white 
pubescence beneath. Eastern Asia, 1890. 

V. seglrophylla (revived-leaved). ft. small ; peduncles opposite 
the leaves, often twin, longer than the leaves, dichotomously ( 
cymose. fr. Ain. long. 1. pale, glabrous, broadly ovate, 
abruptly acuminate, unequally and deeply acuminate-toothed ; 
lower ones 3in. long- Branches without tendrils, terete, 
striated. Turkestan, 1892. 

V. amur enajg (Amur). This is now classed as a species, and 
not as a form of V. mnifera. < 

V. apUfolia (Apium-leaved). A garden synonym of V. vinifera 
laemiosa. 

V. argyrophylla. A misprint for V. cegirophylla. 

V. Berlandierl (Berlandier’s). ft. blackish-violet, globose- 
paniculate, maturing late; pulp very abundant. 1 . cordate, 
orbicular, more or less three-lobed, triangular-toothed, rigid, 
green above, very pale beneath, glabrous or pubescent. Syn. 

V. montieola (of Engelmann). Stems pentagonal, covered with 
a crisp, floccose pubescence. Texas and New Mexico, 1888. 

V. oalifornlca (Californian).* fr. black, small, rather agree- 
ably flavoured, disposed in thick bunches. 1 . small, rounded- 
cordate, lustrous green, with tufts of hairs on the nerves 
beneath, turning deep crimson in autumn. California. A 
very vigorous, hardy species. 

V. oandicans (whitish).* Mustang or Horse Grape, fr. large, 
in small, irregular bunches, with a very sharp flavour. | 
l. cordate, entire or deeply lobed, obscurely toothed, glabrous > 
above, except for some silvery hairs on the nerves, the lower 
surface covered with compact white down. North America. 

A very vigorous and productive species — one of the best from 
a decorative point of view. j 

V. capenftiB (Cape). fL toraentose, disposed in short cymes. 
fr. blackish-red, depressed -gloliose. 1 . reniform, obtuse-angled, 
and sinuate-toothed. South Africa, 1887. Greenhouse trailer. 
(R. H. 1887, p. 372.) 

V. clnerea (greyish), fr. black, very small ; peduncles, very 
long, twisting with the tendrils. 1. about 1ft. in diameter, 
glossy and swollen above. Branches with four or five well- 
marked angles. North America. There is a variety canescens, 
with much smaller leaves, and more ornamental than the 
type. 

V. Cotgnetitt (Mme. Coiguet’s).* ft. often polygamous. 
fr. rounds l- (with the petioles) about 1ft. long, orbicular, 
about 1ft. across, with three strongly -toothed, mucronate 
lobes, the basilar sinus very variable, white-toiuentose beneath, 
in autumn assuming a beautiful crimson or claret tint. 
Branches very long and strong ; tendrils pink, yellow when 
young. Japan, 1884. Allied to V. Labrusca. (G. C. 1897, 
xxii., p. 305.) One of the best of ornamental Vines. 

V. dissecta. See Ampelopsis aoonltifolia. 

V. Doaniana (Doan’s). This is described as “a very hardy 
Vine, with hoary- white leaves and branches.” Texas, 1896. 
(G. & F. 1896, p. 454, f. 59.) 

V. flexnosa (bending), ft. disposed in an elongated panicle. 

1. cordate, toothed, villous on the lower surface. Stem flexuous. 
Japan, Ac., 1841. 

V. f. major (greater).* This is a very flue variety, having 
- leaves often 7in. across, and trilobate ; while the young shoots 
and tendrils are of a nice crimson. A beautiful climber, well 
worth attention on account of its autumn colours. 
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V. hetorophylla is the correct name of V. Davidiana. There 
is a variegated form of V. keterophylta hurnxUifolia, 

V. inoonstans (inconstant). The correct name of Ampelopsis 
tricuspidata. Syn. V. japonica (of gardens). 

V. Indivisa (undivided), ft. flve-petaled. fr. a little larger 
than Peppercorns ; panicles twice or thrice bifid, without 
tendrils. 1. simple, somewhat three-lobed, 3in. to 5in. broad, 
cordate or truncate at base, coarsely glandular-serrated, 
pubescent on the nerves beneath. Stem long, climbing. 
Eastern North America, 1888. Syn. Ampelopsis eordata. 

V. Japonica oraasifolia (thick-leaved). 1. large, very thick, 
coriaceous, three-lobed, bright green above, cobwebby-toinentoee 
beneath. 1886. 

V. japonica (of gardens). A synonym of V. inoonstans. 

V. montieola (mountain -loving), fr. white and amber- 

yellow, agreeably flavoured ; bunches strong, branched. 
I. cordate, with a deep basal sinus. North Texas. This is 
really a variety of V. eestioalis. 

V. montieola (of Engelmann). A synonym of V. Berlandieri. 

V. mnltlflda gracilis (much-cleft, slender), fr. black, in small 
bunches. 1. deeply lobed. Stems very slender. China, 1891. 
Plant much -branched. 

V. obtnaifolia (obtuse-leaved). 1. cordate, nearly entire, 
covered with a white tomentum. 1891. (R. H. 1891, p. 522, 
f. 136.) The variety serotina is apparently only a form of the 
female plant, whicn ripens its fruit late. 1891. (R. H. 1891, 
p. 520, f. 134.) 

V. odoratlaalma (very sweet). A synonym of V. riparia. 

V. oriontalis (Oriental), yf., peduncles axillary, shorter than 
the leaves, dichotomously and divaricately cymose. fr. depressed, 
four-seeded. 1. triangular, bipinnate ; uppermost ones some- 
times trifoliolate ; leaflets stalked, glaucous beneath, rounded 
or cuneate at base, ovate-oblong, deeply and acutely incised. 
Branches five- or six-angled, without tendrils. Orient. 

V. pseudoBplna (false spine). A synonym of V. Roma net i. 

V. reniformls violaoea (kidney-shaped, violet), ft. dicecious ; 
males in small panicles, on slender, dark red peduncles. 
1. large, roundish-roniform, obtuse, crenulate, dark green above, 
paler beneath, strongly reticulated, the veins (and petioles) 
cottony-hairy. Stems very long, slender. China, 1888. (R. H. 
1888, p. 536, f. 132.) 

V. riparia is now regarded as a distinct species and not as a 
variety of 1\ cordifolia. (B. M. 2429.) 

V. R oman oti (Romanet’s). ft. small, moncecious or polygamous ; 
males in freely-produced, compact panicles, fr. black, disposed 
in narrow bunches. 1. very variable, cordate to flve-lobed, 
acute, toothed, bright green above, silvery-white beneath. 
1888. Hardy. SYNS. V. i>seudo*pina, Ampelovitis Romaneti. 

V. XL. obt naif olia (obtuse-leaved). 1. cordate, nearly entire, 
covered with white tomentum. 1891. The so-called variety 
serotina appears to be merely the female plant, which ripens 
its fruit late. (R. H. 1891, pp. 520-22. f. 134-6.) There is also 
a variegated form named MME. Caplat. 

V. rotnndifolia (round-leaved). A synonym of V. tmlpina. 

V. rnpestrU (rock-loving), ft. polygamous; racemes opposite, 
and longer than, the leaves, decompound, pyramidal-oblong. 
fr. bluish-black, small. 1. somewhat remform-cordate, flve- 
uerved, reticulate-veined, glabrous, unequally and deeply 
crenate-serrated, the teeth mucronate, the base somewhat 
truncate and entire. Stem striated, tuberculate ; branchlets 
purplish. Rocky Mountains. 

V. rutilans (reddish).* ft. dicecious, in rather strong racemes, 
very red when developed. 1. broadly cordate, lOin. long, acute, 
serrated, velvety-tomentose, especially beneath. Stems and 
petioles densely clothed with dark red bristles. Eastern Asia, 
1890. A very distinct species. (R. H. 1890, p. 444.) 

V. aempervirens (evergreen). A synonym of V. striata. 

V. Sieboldil (Niebold’s). A synonym of V. Thunbergii. 

V. Thanbergil is now' aevorded specific rank. A. umbellate, 
many in a divaricate, tomentose panicle, fr. black, globose, 
as large as small Peas. 1. larger than in V. Coignetia and 
very beautiful, cordate at base, three- or flve-lobed, pubescent 
or glabrous above, fuscous- tomentose beneath ; lobes varying 
from undivided to pinnatifld, remotely serrated. Japan. 
(R. G. 424.) Syn. V. Sieboldii. 

V. v inif era laclniosa (torn). 1. divided into flve segments, 
which are petiolulate and much cleft, h. 20ft. 1648. SYN. 

V. apiifolia (of gardens). 

V. Vo lni ertana (Voinier’s). fr. large, of a peculiar flavour. 
1. consisting of three pedicellate leaflets on a common petiole ; 
they are oblong-ol>ovate, 4in. long, 5in. broad, serrated, pro- 
minently nerved, glossy green above, hairy beneath. Stems 
thick, fleshy, climbing. China, 1897 Stove. It is not certain 
that this plant is a Vitis. 
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VITMANIA. A synonym of Oxybaphus (which 
see). I 

VITTADINIA (from vitta , a ribbon, and aden, a | 
gland). Syns. Eurybiopsis, Microgvne. Ord. Composite. | 
A small genus of greenhouse or nardy, perennial herbs i 
or under-shrubs, natives of South America, Australia, New ! 
Zealand, Ac., and closely allied to Erigeron. V. triloba (of 
gardens) is synonymous with Erigeron mucronatus. 

VXTTARIA. Ribbon Fern. Vittarias succeed well 
in sandy peat and under the influence of a moist, stove 
temperature. Their propagation is usually effected by 
division of the crowns. 

To the species described on p. 188, Vol. IV., the following 
should be added : 

V. 8tipitata (stalked), fronds lift to 2ft. long, ±in. to iin. 
broad, firm, gradually tapering below into a long, slender 
stem ; midrib indistinct except towards the base ; veins I 
distant, oblique, sort sunk in a groove within the margin, 
with the flattened, thickened edge of the frond produced 
beyond it. Colombia to Peru. Syn. Tceniopsis stipitata. 

VIVIPAROUS. Producing spores, Beeds, or bulbs, 
whibh generate while attached to the parent-plant. 

VOCHX8IA [the proper spelling]. F. ferruginea is 
the correct name of F. tomentosa. 

VOUAPA. The correct name of F. bifolia is Macro - 
lobium Vuapa. 


WACHENDORFIA. W. brevifolia is a form of 
W. hirsuta. 

WAHLENBERGIA. To the species described on 
p. 190, Vol. IV., the following should be added : 

W. dalmatloa is now regarded as a distinct species, fl. violet- 
blue ; corolla funnel-shaped, semi -five-cleft ; head terminal, 
six- to ten-flowered. Summer. 1. linear-lanceolate, entire, 
acute, clasping at base, lin. to 2in. long ; radical ones clustered 
in a rosette. Stems ascending or erect, about 3in. long. 
Dalmatia. Hardy perennial. 

W. graminlfolla (Grass-leaved), fl. purple, large, three to 
six in a terminal cluster; corolla infundibular-campanulate. 
May to July. 1. entire, softly pubescent (as well as the stems); 
radical ones rosulate, linear or linear-spathulate, iin. to lAin. 
long; cauline ones few, erect, lin. or more in length, h. Sin. 
South Europe. Hardy perennial; ripens seed freely. 

W. nlvea (snowy), fl. having the calyx reddish and the corolla 
snow-white ; bracts (and stem) purple. 1. Grass-like. Alps of 
Bosnia, 1893. Syn .'Hedraanthus ( Edraianthus ) niveus. 

W. Pumillo (dwarf), fl. bluish or reddish-lilac, campanulate, 
numerous, solitary, sessile. May and June. 1. bluish, spread- 
ing. very narrow, iin. or more in length, acuminate, entire, 
highly glabrous. Stem very short and very leafy. Dalmatia. 
Hardy perennial. 

W. pnmilornm (IT. PumtZio-llke). This resembles W. Pumilio, 
but is more straggling, and has a longer tube to the corolla 
and smaller leaves. It does well on the rockery. 

W. serpylllfolia (Thyme-leaved). The Kew Hand-list keeps 
up this name, and regards Campanula serpyllifoiia as a synonym, 
but the “ Index Kewensis ” gives the fatter as the correct 
name. 

W. undnlAta (wavy), fl. violet-blue, terminal, iin. to lin. in 
diameter ; corolla five-cleft, the lobes acute ; peduncles usually 
few-flowered. 1. sessile or somewhat clasping, spreading, about 
lin. long, ovate-oblong or -lanceolate, crenate or toothed, 
sinuated, and undulated. Stem ascending or weak, 6in. to 
12Kn^hij|h^ South Africa, 1891. A rigid, half-hardy annual. 

WAXTZIA. W. odontolepis is the correct name of 
IF. ( Moma ) nivea. 

WALCEEVERA. See Spiders. 

WALDSTEINIA. IF. sibirica is the correct name 
of IF. trifolia. 

WALXERA. Included under Gomphia (which see). 

WALL. See Walls. 

WALLXCHXA. IF. disticha is grown in botanio 
gardens. One or two species formerly included hereunder 
are now referred to Diaymosperma. 


WALUEWA (named in honour of Count P. A. 
Walujew [Valuev]). Ord. Orchidea. A monotypic genns. 
The species is a small, tufted, stove Orchid, allied to 
Qomeza. It requires the same treatment as the Brazilian 
species of Milxonia (which see). 

W. pulchella (rather pretty), tl. yellowish, about iin. long, 
with a purple band on the petals and purple spots on the lip ; 
racemes basal, six- to eight-flowered, recurved. February. 
1. solitary, lanceolate, acute, 2£in. long. Pseudo-bulbs com- 
pressed, oblong or almost linear, 2in. to 2£in. long. Brazil, 
1890. (R. G., 1. 1341, f. 1.) 

WARREA. To the species described on p. 196, 
Vol. IV., the following should be added : 

W. bldentata (two-toothed), fl ., lip longer and narrower than 
in W. tricolor and not so transverse, the Keel at the base very 
sharp, the disk covered with seriate callosities. (P. F. G. L, 
p. 7Z, f. 47.) 

W. oyanea (blue). A synonym of Aganisia cyanea. 

WA8KIN GTONIA. IF. robusta is now regarded as 
synonymous with W. filifera. W. Sonora is grown at 

WATER ELM. See Zelkoya. 

WATER ERMINE MOTH. See Spllosoma 

Menthastri. 

WATER LILT, NEW ZEALAND. See Ranun- 
culus Ly&Uii. 

WATER LOCUST-TREE. See Gleditschia 
monosperma. 

WATER PLANTS. See Aquatic Plants. 

WATER REED. See Arundo. 

WATERING ENGINES AND PUMPS. These 
are essential in most gardens, not only to economise 
labour, but for applying water in the best form to trees, 
plants, lawns, borders, Ac. For general use on lawns 
and borders where watep is laid on, the apparatus known 
as the Lawn Sprinkler is excellent, as it can be attached 
to the hose, and easily moved about from one part to 
another, the water being ejected from a stand-pipe in a 
fine shower in the shape of an umbrella. Perforated 
pipes can scarcely be termed engines, yet are very useful 
for watering purposes where there is a good force of 
water laid on. See also Spraying Machines. 

WATERING-POT, HIGH LEVEL Probably 
I the most useful of all Watering-pots are those known as 
“ Haw’s Patent.” These are made in various sizes and 
of good material, with long spouts on which a flne rose 
can be fixed, from which the water ascends and then 
falls gently on the Beeds or newly -potted or pricked-out 
plants. The handle is placed from the back to the top of 
the pot. and is very convenient for use. This Watenng- 
pot is deservedly popular amongst gardeners and nursery- 
men. 

WATSON IA. J. G. Baker’s latest classification 
(“Handbook of Irtdea”) places the number of speoiesat 
fifteen. To the species, Ac., described on pp. 201-2, 
Vol. IV., the following should be added. See also 

Antherlcum, Antholysa, Gladiolus, and Micr&n- 
thus. 

W. Meriana eoccinea is now accorded specific rank as 

W. coccinea. 

W. M. lridifolla Ardernol (Ard era's).* fl pure white, rather 
large. 1889. A charming variety, also known as (fBrieni. See 
Fig. 765, for which we are indebted to Messrs. Sander and Sons. 

WEBERA. According to the “Index Kewensis,” 
Tarenna is the correct name of this genus. 

WEEPIN G. Having pendulous branches or branchlets. 

WEEPING TREES. See Trees and Shrubs. 

WEEVILS. The destructive propensities of the chief 
offenders falling under the above heading were noted 
under Otifrrhynchus, in Vol. II., and other specifio 
headings. Many of them are destructive alike as larv» 
and as perfect insects, especially the Black Vine Weevil 
(0, sulcatus , Fig. 766), and the Clay -Coloured Weevil 
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Weevils — continued. j 

(0. picipes % Fig. 767). These are practically omnivorous 
bo far as garden produce is concerned, but are especially 
destructive to Vines, Strawberries, Raspberries. Goose- 
berries, Apples, Plums, Peaches, Ferns, and many 
flowering plants. All are night - feeders, and should 

a—. 



Fig. 766. Black Vink Weevil. 

be sought for by artificial light. They are easily alarmed, 
and if a light be suddenly turned upon them, or a slight 
tap be given to the infested trees, the insects will drop. 
If, therefore, some sticky compound be arranged upon 
boards dT papers, and laid beneath the plants, the pests 
may be prevented from escaping, and afterwards thrown 
into boiling water. 



Fig. 767. Clay-Coloured Weevil 

WELDENIA (a commemorative name). Stn. Lampra. 
Ord. Commelinacem. A monotypic genus. The species is 
a decorative, cool greenhouse, tuberous-rooted herb, 
very closely allied botanically to Zebrina . 

W. candid* (white). JL snow-white, lin. in diameter, solitary 
on erect scapes which are disposed in a cluster in the centre 
of the leaves ; corolla lobes broad, spreading. April. 1. six 
to eight, strap-shaped, 2in. to 6in. long, with folding bases. 
8tem short, simple. Mexico and Guatemala, before 1894. 
(B. ’M. 7405.) 

WELSH ONION ( Allium Jistulosum). See Onion, 
Vol. V. 

WEKNERIA. The oorreot name of W. frigida is 
W. rigida. 

WESTERIA. A corruption of Wistaria (which see). 

WEYMOUTH FINE RUST. See Bladder Rust. 
WHITE CAXASSIA. See Camassia esonlenta 
L elchtlin i. 

WHITE FLY. See Beale Insects. 

WHITE GUM. See Eucalyptus leucoxylon and 
E. viminalis. 

WHITE-LINE DART MOTH. See Vine Moths. 
WHITE-TAILED MEALY BUCK See Beale 
Insects. 

WHITE TRUFFLE. See Truffles. 

W HI T E VINE. See Clematis Vitalba. 


WHITE WATER-LILY. See Nymphaa alba. 

WHITEHEADIA. W. latifolia is the correct name 
of W. bifolia. 

WHITFIELDIA. Nine species, endemic in tropical 
Africa, are now referred to this genus. 

WHITLOW GRABS. See also Eropbila. 

WIBORGIA. According to the “ Index Kewensis,” 

, this is the oorrect name of Viborgia . 

W IBDRIN GTONIA. To the species described on 
p. 208, Vol. IV., the following should be added s 

W Whytel (Whyte’s). 1. Juniper-like, glaucous, linear, lin. 
long, cones “somewhat smaller than a Chestnut,” longer than 
broad. Stem sometimes 6ft. in diameter at base (in its native 
| place), h. 140ft. Mount Milanji, Nyassaland, 1893. This 

1 tree, which is at present only known in a young state in our 

| greenhouses, may perhaps prove hardy in South Cornwall. 

WIGANDIA. W. macrophylla is now regarded as a 
i form of W. urens . 

WIKSTRCEMIA* (named after J. £. Wikstrom, 

! 1780-1856, a Swedish botanist). Ord. Thymelwacese. 
A genus comprising about twenty species of stove or 

C mhouse shrubs or trees, natives of tropical and 
tern Asia, Australia, and the Pacific Islands. 
Flowers shortly racemose or spicate at the tips of 
, the branches ; perianth having an elongated tube and 
four spreading lobes ; stamens eight, included or 
I shortly exserted. Leaves opposite or rarely alternate. 
W. Alberti is a greenhouse, deciduous, much-branched 
shrub, requiring similar culture to Thymeleoa (which 
see). W. viridiflora — the bark of which yields a valuable 
paper material — is also in cultivation in botanical gardens. 
None of the species, however, are of any horticultural 
value. 

WIKSTRCEMIA (of Schrader). A synonym of 
Laplacea (which see). 

WILD. Native ; growing spontaneously. 

WILD SPANIARD. See Aciphylla. 

WILDING. Broadly, this is any wild or uncultivated 
plant, though the name is often restrictively applied to 
the Crab-apple only. 

WILLOW-LEAF BEETLE. See Fhratora 
Vitelllna. 

WINDOW-BEARING ORCHID. See Crypto- 
phoranthus. 

WINTER HAWTHORN. See Aponogeton 
distachyon. 

WINTER MOTHS. In the olden days grease- 
banding was almost entirely relied upon for keeping these 
pests in check. The remedy now is Paris Green, so long 
as it is not applied while tne trees are in blossom, loz. 
to 24 gallons of water will suffice, if the mixture is kept 
stirred. 

WISTARIA. To cultivate W. chinensis successfully 
it should be allowed plenty of head room, a fairly rich 
soil, and a sunny position. W. multijuga is not so well 
known, and, though shy in a young state, is neverthe- 
less well worth growing. To the species and varieties 
described on pp. 213-4, Vol. IV., the following should be 
added: 

W. alba (white). Jl. white, very sweet-scented; 

racemes smaller than in the type (Fig. 768). The plant 
is also rather less vigorous and not so floriferous. 

W. florlbunda (abundant-flowered). A synonym of W. chinensis. 
W. ftnteaoena. The following are varieties : alba (Syn. nivea ), 
flowers white ; Backhousiana , violet, in long, compact racemes ; 
magnified , clear blue, with a greenish-yellow spot on the 
standard, leaves very velvety ; purpurea, purple-violet. 

W. Japonic*. This name is kept up in the Kew Hand-list, 
but according to Asa Gray and the “Index Kewensis,” the 
correct name is MilUtia japonica. 

W. multijuga. According to the “ Botanical Magazine ” (7522), 
this is a form of W. chinensis. The variety alba has flowers 
wholly white. 

WISTERIA. A corruption of Wistaria (which see). 

WITCH or WYCH ELM. See also Ulmus 
glabra. 
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WITCHES’ BROOKS. See WiteW Knots, 

Vol. IV. 

WXT8ENIA. W. corymboaa is now classed under | 
Arietea. and the only species of this genus is described | 
hereunder : 

W. maurft (Moorish). it., perianth tube 2in. long, iin. in 
diameter at the throat, brownish towards the base, bluish- 
black towards the top, the segments $in. long, erect ; clusters 
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Wlttsteinia — continued. 

Australian plants of the order. It is closely allied to 

Themiatoclesia. For culture, *ee Erica. 

W. vaodniaoea (Vaccinium-like). 1 yellow ish-greeen or 
reddish, about iin. long, pendulous, solitary in the axils. 
1. scattered or in clusters of two or three, obovate-oblong, 
obtuse, thick, about lin. long, shortly petiol&te, pale or 
glaucous beneath. Branches ascending, oin. to 12iiL long, 
usually slightly pubescent. Victoria, 1892. 



Fig. 76a Wistaria chinensis. 


crowded in oblong heads. December. I distichous, rigid, 
ensiform, iin. long. Stem woody, erect, 2ft. to 4ft. long ; 
branches leafy to the top. Cape Colony, 1790. (B. B. 5 ; 
F. d. 8. 72 ; P. M. B. viii., p. 221.) 

W. partita (parted). A synonym of Klaltia partita. 

WITT8TEIHIA (a commemorative name). Ord. 
EricacesB. A monotypic genus. The species is a green- 
house, prostrate or creeping shrub — one of the few 


WOLKENSTEIHIA THE0PHRA8TA. A syno- 
nym of Gomphia Theophxasta (which $ee). 

WOOD LICE. These very common crustaceans, are a 
source of much trouble to growers for market and 
others. The pests are particularly destructive in plant- 
houses containing forced vegetables and flowers, the former 
more particularly . Outside they are more easily dealt 
with, and therefore they do not constitute such pests 
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Woodlioe — continued. 

as they are inside. Young Tomato plants, Mushrooms, 
Melons, Cucumbers, Mint, and many other subjects are 
laid under contribution, and the Woodlice, being night- 
feeders, are somewhat difficult to deal with. In the day- 
time, as stated under Oniscidss (Vol II.), they lie 
concealed under anything affording the slightest shelter. 
Traps of various kinds may be employed, the most effec- 
tive — at any rate in Mushroom houses — being small flower- 
pots, half-filled with moss and laid upon their sides. 
The pests take shelter in these after their midnight 
revels, and may be shaken therefrom over a vessel of 
boiling water in the morning. Still more effective, how- 
ever, is phosphorus paste as used for Cockroaches. ThiB 
should oe spread upon bread-and-butter, and laid about 
their haunts. Barley-meal and paste in equal parts laid 
upon pieces of wood is also good. 

WOODS! A. Most of the known Woodsias are found 
in cold and temperate climates. North America is 
particularly rich m them, and the genus is well repre- 
sented in Great Britain Dy two species, W. hyperborea 
and W. ilvensis, both of which are of particularly distinct 
character, and rank among the rarest of our native Ferns. 
As a rule, Woodsias may be said to flourish where but 
little soil is allowed around their roots, in crevices of 
damp rooks, or upon the rocks themselves, generally in 
fairly exposed situations. They are well adapted for 
growing in small intermediate and hardy Ferneries, where 
they form suitable companions to Asplentum Ruta-muraria, 
A. Ceterach (or Ceterach ojjicinarum, as it is more com- 
monly called), A. Trichomanes, Ac., and they may also 
be successfully cultivated in pots. They require a very 
open soil, composed of turfy peat and light loam in equal 
parts, with a free admixture of finely -broken charcoal, 
sandstone, or silver-sand. Thorough drainage is essential, 
and the crowns of the plants should be kept above the 
soil and surrounded by a few small stones : the effect of 
this arrangement is to keep the roots in a permanently 
moist state without using much water, as they are 
particularly averse to stagnant moisture. 

Woodsias are usually increased by the division of their 
crowns, an operation which is attended with most satis- 
factory results when performed during their resting 
period— from November to March. They may also be 
propagated by means of their spores, which are produced 
m abundance and germinate freely, especially when sown 
in a temperature of 65deg. to 70deg. 

WOODWARDXA. Chain Ferns. Woodwardias 
possess a decorative character for either the cool 
greenhouse, the conservatory, or the hardy Fernery, 
according to their requirements. Few Ferns are as 
effective as W. radicans or W. orientals, grown either 
on the rockery or in a hanging-basket in the con- 
servatory ; while W. areolata (or, as it is usually 
called in gardens, W. angustifolia) and W. virginica 
are very ornamental when planted in a marshy part 
of the hardy Fernery. The oompost in which Wood- 
wardias thrive most luxuriantly is a mixture of 
equal parts fibrous loam, peat or ^leaf-mould, ohopped 
sphagnum, and silver-sand, with abundance of water at 
tne roots all the year round. It is of the utmost import- 
ance that these plants should be strictly kept under cool 
treatment, as when subjected to heat they soon become 
a prey to Thrips and Scale, whereas when grown in a cool 
atmosphere they are usually very clean. 

Although Woodwardias may be, and sometimes are, 
propagated from spores, they are usually increased by 
means of the young bulbils produced either towards the 
end of their fronds, as in W. radicans and its varieties, 
or over the whole of their surface, as in W. orientalis. 
The hardy kinds are also easily multiplied by the 
division of their rhizomes — an operation which is more 
successfully performed from November to March than at 
any other time of the year. 

To the species, Ac., described on pp. 217-8, Vol. IV., 
the following should be added : 

W. radicans Burgeslana (Burges’).* fronds light and 

elegant, sometimes Sift, long, of a harsh, coriaceous texture; 

pinnie and pinnules uniformly depauperated, serrated through- 
out. Azores. 

W. r. Brownii (Brown’s). The correct name of W. r. crist at a. 

WOOLLY BEAR. See Tiger Moths. 


WORKING. A term applied to plants grafted or 
budded on stocks. The great majority of grafted or 
budded plants are worked as low down as possible, to 
prevent suckers or growths from springing up and thus 
injuring or choking the scion. Occasionally Apple- and 
Pear-trees are worked 6ft. from the soil to form standards, 
but this iB seldom practised now, the major portion of 
standard trees being worked low down like other trees. 

WULPFXA. W. stenoglossa is the correct name oi 

W. (Qyrhnolomia) macula ta. 

WURMBEA. According to Baker(“ Flora Capensis ”), 
W. capensis is the correct name of W. campanulata. 


ZANTHISMA. X. Drummondii is synonymous with 

X. texanum. 

' XANTHOCEFHALUM. X. gymnospermoides , de- 
scribed on p. 221, Vol. IV., is a hardy annual, and 
is therefore propagated by seeds. 

ZANTHORHIZA. According to the “ Index 
Kewensis,” Zanthorhiza is the correct rendering. 

XANTHOSOMA. To the species described on 
pp. 228-4, Vol. IV., the following variety should be added : 
X helleborifollum. The correct name is A ndromycia cubensis. 
X Llndenl m&gnlfleum (magnittcerft).* A handsome variety, 
having much larger leaves than in the type. 1885. Syn. 
Phylwtamium Lindeni magnificum. 

XAVERIA. A synonym of Anemonopsis (which 

see). 

KERANTHEMTJM. Syn. Xeroloma. These Ever- 
lastings are now to be obtained in mixed varieties — 
white, purple, pink — which are far superior to the type. 
They may be sown in either Bpring or autumn. 

XEROLOMA. A synonym of Xeranthcmum 

(which see). 

XEROPHTLLUM. X. setifolium is the correct 
name of X. asphodeloides. 

XIFHIDIUM. X. cmruleum is the correct name of 
X. Jloribundum. 

KTLEBORUS DXSFAR. See Apple - Bark 
Beetle. 

KTLEBORUS DRTOGRAFHUS. See Oak- 
Insect Feats. 

KTLEBORUS FERFORANS. See Xtondrobium 
Beetle. 

XTIiOBXUM. To the species described on p. 225, 
Vol. IV., the following should be added : 

X Colleyl (Colley’s), ft. reddish-brown, spotted with purple, 
borne on short scapes, and having an odour resembling that 
of a Cucumber. 1. large, Stanhopea-like. Pseudo-bulbs round. 
Trinidad, 1890. Syn. MaxiUaria Colleyi. 

X. leontogloesnm fl ion’s- tongue), ft. yellow, dotted with red ; 
sepals oblong-lanceolate ; lip oblong, tne lateral lobes narrow, 
the terminal one rounded, fleshy ; raceme dense, oblong or 
cylindrical, nodding ; scape robust. March. #. petiolate, 
elliptic-lanceolate, acute, plicate. Pseudo-bulbs clustered, 
fusiform. Colombia. (B. M. 7065.) Syn. MaxiUaria leontoglossa. 
X. corrugatum and X. scabrUingnis have also been introduced, 
but they have little horticultural value. 

ZTN OPHTLLA. A synonym of Bxocarpus (which 

see). 

XTRXS. X. altissima is synonymous with Eobartia 
spathacea (which see). 


T ACC A- WOOD TREE. See Podocarpuji Pur- 
dieana. 

TELXbOW ROOT. See Hydrastis canadensis. 
TEIbX>OW WATER- LILT. See Nnphar Interna. 
TUCCA. To the species and varieties described on 
pp. 227-34, Vol. IV., the following should be added : 

Y. brevifolia (short-leaved). it. erect ; perianth greenish- 
white, l£in. to 2in. long, with lanceolate segments ; pedicels 
very short ; panicle dense ; peduncle short. 1. dense, very 
rigid, thick, oin. (or in young plants sometimes 12in.) long, 
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Y noon — continued . 

iir broad. Trunk 1ft to 2ft. thick, sometimes much- branched. 
h. 15ft. to 30ft South-eastern California. 

Y. Carrierel (Carrifcre’s). yt. greenish-white, becoming creamy, 
large, globular, drooping, forming a terminal panicle 3ft. in 
height l. very numerous, dark olive-green, 20in. to 24in. long. 
1896. A fine hybrid between Y. Uxotgata and Y. angusti/olia. 
(R. H. 1895, f. 21-3.) 

Y. elata (tall), tl. fragrant, in an ample, dense, rhomboid 
panicle ; perianth white, 2in. long ; racemes lax, the lower 
ones 6in. to 9in. long; peduncle 3ft. to 4ft. long. Summer. 
1. densely rosulate, stiffly erect or spreading, linear from a 
suddenly-dilated base, 14ft. to 2ft. long, pale green, pungent, 
the margins filiferous. Trunk 3ft. to 12ft. nigh. United States, 
1893. (B. M. 7650; G. & F. 1889, p. 568, f. 146.) There is a 
variety albo-marginata. 

Y. Engelmannl (Engelmann's). A synonym of Y. WhippleL 

Y. Hanburyl (Hanbury’s). yt. in a simple raceme lift, long ; 
perianth white, cam pan u late, 2in. long. 1. forming a dense 
rosette, linear, rigid, green, with a pale brown edge and a few 
marginal filaments. Ham tat not recorded, 1892. Plant 

stemless. 

Y. Hyitrix (spiny). A garden name for Agave striata. 



Fig. 769. Zygo-Colax Veitchii Kromerii. 


ZAMIA. Including Aulacophyllum. To the species 
described on p. 236, Vol. IV., the following should be 
added. See also Encephalartos and M&cros&mia. 

Z. ampllfolla is a form of Z. WdUisii. 

Z. latifolla (broad-leaved). The correct name of Z. prasina. 

Z. Noefflana (NoefFs). 1. large, having large leaflets furnished 
with marginal teeth. South America, 1896. Allied to Z. Lin - 
deni. 

Z. Pseudo-par asitloa (false parasite). The correct name of 
Z. Roezlii. 

ZANONIA. A synonym of Camuelia (which see). 
8. sarcophylla is identical with Alsomitra sarcophylla. 

ZANTHORHIZA. According to the “ Index Kew- 
ensis,” this is the correct name of Xanthorhiza. 

ZANTHOXYLUM. Z. fraxineum and Z. ramiflorum 
are synonyms of Z. americanum. 

ZEHNERIA SCABRA. A synonym of Melothria 
punctata. See under Z. suavis. 

ZELXOVA (a commemorative name). Water Elm. 
Syn. Abelicea. Ord. Urticacese. A small genus (four 
species) of hardy, deciduous trees, closely allied to Celtis 


Zelkova — continued . 

(which see for culture) ; one is found in Crete, a second 
inhabits the Caspian -Caucasus region, and the others are 
Japanese. Flowers usually monoecious, sessile or very 
shortly pedicellate, produced early. Leaves alternate, 
sessile or very snortly petiolate, serrate or crenate, 
penniveined ; stipules free, slender, narrow, caducous. 

Z. acuminata (taper-pointed), y!., males in short, clustered, 
axillary racemes ; females solitary. April. 1. shortly petiolate, 
3in. to 4in. long, ovate-oblong or oblong, acuminate or cuspi- 
date, deeply crenate-toothed, the teeth cuspidate or mucronate. 
Branches very numerous. Mountains of Japan, about 1872. A 
small tree. Syn. Z. Kaki , Planera Kaki (G. & F. 1888, pp. 22, 
23). 

Z. orenata (crenate). Siberian Elm. yl greenish, in axillary 
fascicles, strongly scented. April. 1. ovate-oblong, acuminate 
or acute, crenate-serrated (the serratures mucronulate, not 
cuspidate), sparsely puberulous beneath, h. 75ft. Caucasus, 
1780. SYN8. Planera carpini/olia (W. D. B., t. 106), P. crenata , 
P. Richardi. 

Z. Japonioa Verachaffeltl (Japanese, Verschaffelt’sk This is 
described as an elegant, small tree, with conspicuously-toothed 
leaves. 1892. SYN. Ulmus VerschaffeUi. 

Z/lfklri (native name). A synonym of Z. acuminata. 

ZENOBIA. Z. floribunda ia a synonym of Pierifl 
florlbtmda (which see). 

ZEFHYRAHTHES. To the species, Ac., described 
on pp. 239-40, Vol. IV., the following Bhould be added: 

Z. Ajax. This is said to be a garden hvbrid between 
Z. candicans [? Candida] and Z. citrxna. 1899. Half-hardy. 
(B. G. 1899, t. 1469.) 

Z. ocernlea (blue). A. pale blue or lilac ; perianth lin. long, 
tubeless, the segments obovate-unguiculate ; peduncle 3in. to 
4in. long. March. Bulb less than lin. in diameter, the neck 
lin. to 14 in. long. Uruguay, 1897. Greenhouse. 



Fig. 770. Zyoopetalum Lehmanni. 
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Zeplxyranthea— continued. 

four, narrow-linear, contemporary with the flowers. Bulb 

f lobose, Jin. in diameter ; tunics dark brown ; neck lin. to 
Ain. long. Texas. Half-hardy. Svn. Habranthus Andersoni 
texanus (B. M. 3596). 

Z. Treatise (Mrs. Treaty’s).* ./f. white, fragrant; perianth 3in. 
long, the tube lin. long, the segments keeled with red, Ain. broad : 
peduncle 6in. to 12in. long, purple at base. April and May. 
1. six to eight, contemporary with the flowers, not shining, 
only Ain. broad. Bulb ovoid, Jin. in diameter. Florida, before 
1880. Half-hardy. 

Z. verecnnda. This is now the correct name of Z. 

SYN. Z. ntrinta. 


Zephyranth.es — continued . 

Z. lllaolna (lilac), Jt. pale re<l (not lilac); perianth funnel- 
shaped, 2Ain. long, the tube above the ovary as long as the 
oblong, imbricated lobes; peduncle one-flowered, erect, 5in. 
to 6in. long. August. 1. four, 5in. to 6in. long, Jin. broad, 
linear, contemporary with the flowers. Mexico, before 1894. 
Allied to Z. carinata (of w’hich it was formerly regarded as a 
variety). Half-hardy. 

Z. Lindleyana (Lindley’s). Jt. bright red ; perianth l£in. to 
2in. long, the tube greenish, A»n. to Jin. long, the segments 
obovate-cuneate, Ain. broad; peduncle slender, 6in. to 12in. 
long. June. 1. narrow-linear, contemporary with the flowers, 
6in. to 9in. lonj?. Bulb globose, Jin. in diameter, with a short 
neck. Mountains of Mexico, 1865. Greenhouse. 

Z. longlpes (long-stalked). Jt. pale red ; perianth 3in. long, 
with lanceolate, spreading segments ; stamens short ; spathes 


ZINGIBER. To the species described on p. 241, 
Vol. IV., the following should be added : 

Z. capitatum elatum (capitate, tall). The correct name of 
Z. euittnn. 

Z. Cliffordiae is synonymous with Z. Castumunar. 

Z. Darceyi (IVArcey’s).* 1. lanceolate, 6in. to 8in. long, 2in. 
to 2iin. nroad, bright shining green, with a broad, creamy- 
white margin and oblique stripes of the same colour, h. 2ft. 
to 3ft. Sydney Botanic Garden, 1890. Habit robust. 

Z. chrpmnthum, Z. Griffithii, Z. roncum, Z. spectalrile, and 
Z. W ightianum are grown in botanic gardens. 


lin. long ; pedicels 4in. long ; peduncle 3in. long. 1. linear. 
Montevideo, 1898. Greenhouse. 

Z. pumila is a syuotiyiu of tivppetwtrum rwotm (now lost to 
cultivation). 

Z. Striata is a synonym of Z. verecunda. 

Z. Tanbertiana (Taubert’s). yl., perianth white, flushed with 
very pale rose, dark green at base on the outside, 3in. long. 
1. narrow-linear, half to two-thirds the length of the nearly 
erect scape. Brazil, 1896. Greenhouse. (R. G. 1896, t. 1427.) 

Z. texana (Texan), fi. yellow inside, coppery-red outside ; 
perianth lin. long, with scarcely any tube, the segments Jin. 
broad ; peduncle very slender, 4in. to 8in. long. 1. three or 


Flu. 771. Zyuopetalum Mackayi 
(see page 747). 


ZINNIA. To the species and varieties described on 
p. 242, Vol. IV.,* the following should be added: 

Z. kybrida is, according to the “ Index Kewensis,” a form 
of Z. verticillata . 

Z. linearis (linear).* Jt. bright golden-yellow, with a light 
orange margin, liin. to 2in. across, profusely produced. 
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Zinnia — contin ued . 

Summer. 1. dark, linear or linear-lanceolate, h. 1ft. Mexico, 

1887. A neat, erect, dense bush. (G. V. 1887, ii., p. 597 ; 
R. G. 1887, p. 667, f. 171.) 

Z. mentoana (Mexican). A synonym of Z. Haageana. 

Z. multiflora and Z. tenniflora are forms of Z. paucijlora. 

ZIZIPHORA. Z. dasyantha is a form of Z. clino- 
podioides. 

ZIZYPHUS. Z. sativus is the correct name of 

Z. vulgaris. Z. Paliurus is a synonym of Paliurus 
Spina -Christi. 

• ZOBNIA. Z. bract eata is the correct name of 

Z. tetraphylla. 

ZYGADENUS. Including Amianthium. According 
to Sereno Watson, Z. elegans is the correct name of 
Z. glaum*. 

ZYQOBATEMAltiriA MA8TEBSX. An inter- 
esting, bigeneric hybrid Orchid, produced from crossing 
Batemannia Colley i with Zygopetalum crinitum. Alike 
as regards flowers and habit, the hybrid is intermediate 
between its parents. 

Z Y GO-COIbAX. A bigeneric hybrid, and the first of 
its section upon which the compound names of the two 
genera indicating the parentage were fixed. The principal 
cultural condition is a warm, moist position in the inter- 
mediate-house. The potting compost should consist of 
two parts peat and one of sphagnum. 

Z.-C. VeitchU KromeriL Sepals and petals green, mottled 
with dark brown ; lip white, lined and spotted with violet-blue. 
See Fig. 769. 

Hybrids. 

Name. Parentage and Raiser. 

A rnesiana Z. brackypetalum and C. jvgosns 

(Sander). 

leopardimut Z. maxillare and C. jugosus (Veitch). 

VeitchU Z. crinitum and C. jugostis (VeitchU 

Veitchii Kromeriii Nat, Hyb. 

t This flowered among imported plant* of Z. erinifum. With the exception of 
its having larger flowers it is identical with Zyyo-Colex Feitehii. 

ZYGOPETALUM. To the species described on 
pp. 245-8, Yol. IV., the following should be added : 

Z. Bftllll (Ball's). yf., sepals light purple; petals mottled with 
white towards the apex ; lip white, with some purple around 
the crest. Allied to Z. rost rat-urn. 

Z. braohypetalum stenop etalum (narrow-petaled). ft., 
sepals and petals narrow, acute ; lip violaceous, with a white 
margin, the basal crest having about five crenatures. Brazil, 

1888. (R. G., t. 1277.) 

Z. Burtli (Burt's). The correct name of Batemannia Bnrtii. 

Z. citrlnum is a synonym of Z. xanthinum. 

Z. Crepatucl (Crepaux's). Jl. showy, rather crowded ; sepals and 
petals dark red, spotted and striped yellow ; lip large, white, 
with violet lines on the margin, the nerves covered with short, 
violet-rose hairs. 1. shortly stalked, ellipcic-obovate. Pseudo- 
bulbs small, angular, Brazil, 1887. A robust, tufted, stove 
species. 

Z. forcipatum (forceps-like), yf. whitish-ochre; lip very 
broad, fringed in front, having two brick-red areas on each 
side of the callus and a few purple spots on the front part. 
Tropical America, 1883. Allied to Z. gramineum. 

Z. GlbezUe. yf. solitary ; sepals and petals white, unmarked, 
oblong-lanceolate, acute ; lip white, veined with violet, large 
and broad, with the sides turned up, and having a thick crest 
at the base. 1. cuneate-oblanceolate, acute. Habitat not 
recorded. Allied to Z. cochleare. (L. iv., t. 181.) 

Z. gramlnlfolllim (Grass-leaved). H. 2in. across ; sepals and 
petals bronzy blackish-brown, with some green spots and 
markings, acute; lip violet-blue, streaked with white, broadly 
oliovate or obcordate, emarginate, convex ; scapes five- to 
seven-flowered. 1. three to five. Grass-like, 8in. to 12in. long. 
Pseudo-bulbs as large as a Filbert. South Brazil. (L. viii.. 
t. 339.) 

Z. grandlflornm (large-flowered). The correct name of Bate- 
mannia grandijiora. 

Z. hemixanthnm (half-yellow), yf., sepals and petals white; 
lip yellow, with a darker crest. Colombia, 1888. Allied to 



Zygopetalum — continued. 

Z. Lalindei, but distinct in colour, and with numerous 
tubercles and processes at the base of the crests of the keels 
Syn. Bollea hemixantha. 

Z. Intermedium peruvianum (Peruvian). A small -flowered 
variety. Peru. (L. viii., t. 418.) 

Z. Jorlsianum (Joris’s). yf., sepals and petals green, blotched 
with brown ; lip having the front lobe pure white ana the side 
lobes yellow ; crest purplish-brown, large. Venezuela, 1890. 

1 In habit this species somewhat resembles Z. crinitum (L. v., 
t. 237.) 

! Z. Klaboohil (Klaboch's). According to some authorities this 
j is supposed to be distinct from Z. Klabochortnn. 

Z. Klaboohormn exoellens (excellent), yf. rather larger 
and stouter than in the type. 1894. 

Z. lamlnatum (laminate). A small-flowered species, having 
sepals and petals light yellow, lip white, and rather narrow 
i leaves. Habitat not recorded, 1885. 

Z. LehnuumL This very showy Orchid, described in Vol. IV., 
p. 246, is shown at Fig. 770. 

Z. Lindenlte (Mme. Linden’s).* yf., sepals and petals pale 
brownish -rose, narrow-lanceolate, acute ; lip white, closely 
marked with crimson lines all over, large, ovate, acute ; callus 
of a deep rose-colour, large and thick. Venezuela, 1892. In 
the shape of its flowers and in habit this beautiful species 
somewhat resembles Z. rostratum. (G. C. 1892, xi., p. 172, f. 27 ; 
! L. vi., t. 275.) 

! 


Fig. 772. Zygopetalum Rollissoni. 


I Z. LindonU (Linden’s), yf. white, 3in. across vertically, with 
1 some purple streaks on the disk of the obscurely three-lobed 
lip ; sepals and petals lanceolate, acuminate ; column bent ; 
peduncles very short, one-flowered. June. 1. ligulate or broadly 
oblanceolate, acute, 7in. to 9in. long. Pseudo-bulbs wantipg. 
Habitat not recorded, 1892. (L. viii., t. 337.) Syn. Wancc - 
uHczella Lindenii (J. H., June, 1892, p. 461). 

i Z. luoldum (clear).* yf. 2in. across ; segments light brown in 
I front, white at base, each having a transverse, green bahd ; 
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Zygopetalum — continued . 

front lobe of lip purple and yellow, the keels margined with 
brownish-lilac ; peduncle one-flowered. 1. linear-oblanceolate, 
6in. long. British Guiana, 1889. Allied to Z. Meletgri*, but 
smaller. 

Z. MaokayL This somewhat variable species, described in 
Vol. IV., is shown at Fig. 771. It is one of the tinest and best- 
known species in cultivation. 

Z. pemvlanmn (Peruvian), fl. 2in. across, few in a raceme ; 
sepals and petals brown, tipped with preen ; lip white, dotted 
with purple. 1. lanceolate, about 8m. long. Pseudo-bulbs 
four-angled, 2in. long. Peru, 1895. SYN. Batemannia peruviana 
(G. C. 1895, xvii., p. 551). 

Z. ( BoUea ) pnlvinare (powdery). This does not appear to 
differ from Z. carleete. 

Z, Rivieri and Z. B^ilti are given by some as forms of 
Z. intermedium , but Z. Rorzlii is an altogether different type 
from Z. intermedium ; it is a distinct variety of the Pencatorea 
section of Zygopetalums. 

Z. RolllMonL The flowers of this pretty species, described in 
Vol. IV., are freely produced, and last a long time in the cut 
state. See Fig. 7/2, for which we are indebted to the Editor of 
the “Garden." 

Z. Ruekeiianum (Rucker's). fl., sepals and petals w hite, with 
a large, light purple area near the green base, twisting, undu- 
lated, acute ; lip purple, with a white callus and some yellow at 
the base of the side lobes, revolute on each side, and rolled 
underneath at the top. 1885. Stove. Much in the way of 
Z. Dayanum. 

Z. Sanderlanom (Sander’s), it., sepals and petals yellowish - 

K een, spotted at base with purplish-brown, lanceolate ; lip 
ue, roundish-obovate, purplish at base ; scape few-flowereo. 
1. lanceolate, acute. Stem creeping, l>earing distant pseudo- 
bulbs. Habitat not recorded, IffiX). This somewhat resembles 
Z. Gautierii. (R. G. 1890, t. 1287.) 


Zygopetalum — continued. 

Z. Sohropderlannm (Baron von Sclmeder’s).* jf. fragrant, 
wax-like, pure white, with the exception of the peculiarly- 
formed lip, which is of a rose-pink tint. Andes of Colombia, 
1895. (G. C. 1895, i., p. 497, f. 70.) Syn. Bollea Schrcederiana. 

Z. stapelioides heteropteron (variable-winged). A curious 
variety, having the sepals only partly blotched and striped 
with a lighter brown than the petals, which are more striped 
than in the type. 1883. 

Z. Vervaeti (Vervaet’s). fl., sepals and petals of a waxy- 
white, tipped with claret-crimson ; lip entirely claret-crimson. 
Habitat not recorded, 1882. Allied to Z. Klabochorum. SYN. 
Peecatorea Vervaeti. 

Z. Wallisil (Wallis’). The correct name of Batemannia 

W’ allied. 

Z. W. major (greater), fl. 5iin. in diameter ; sepals and petals 
white at base, chestnut-brown above, tessellated ; petals 
striped deep purple at their lower extremities : lip chestnut- 
brown, reticulated, margined blackish-purple. Costa Rica. This 

f tiant variety requires to be kept constantly moist. (W. O. A. 
v., t. 185.) 

Z. White! (R, B. White’s), fl. creamy-white, 2jin. across, with 
a golden-yellow disk ; segments a little undulated ; lip broadly 
cordate-orbicular, the front margin reflexed; peduncles shorter 
than the leaves. 1. narrowly cuneate-oblanceolate, acuminate, 
lOin. to 14in. long. Colombia, 1890. 

Hybrids. 


Name. Parentage and Raiser. 

Clayi maxilla re and crinitum (Clav). 

crinito- maxilla re crinitum and maxillare (Rothschild). 

leucochUum Mackayi and Burkii (Veitch). 

Perrenoudii intermedium and maxillare Gatitier 

(Peeters). 

Sedeni Mackayi and maxillare (Veitch). 


ERRATA. 


PAGE 

59. Aopla. for Herminium read Habenaria. 

96. Asplenium. for A. nigrum read A. Adiantum-nigrum. 

142. Bellwort. for Utricularia read Uvularia. 

247. Cl i via. The paragraph headed Cluras refers to Clivia. 

307. Second column, line three, should read Liberal moisture 
will be required at the roots during the growing season. 
Only sufficient should be given while tne bulbs are at 
rest to maintain them in a plump condition. 

332. Drymophlteus. D. leprosus (Syn. D. Rumphii)and D. olivne- 
formis (of Martius) are species distinct from D. appen- 
diculatus (Syn. I), olivaefonnis, of Watson). 


PAGE 

340. Elephant’s Hedge Bean -tree. for Schomburgkia read 
Schotia. 

406. Guizotia. for oleifera read abyssinica. 

431. Hurtle Berry, for Vitis-Idiea read Myrtillus and other 
species. 

526. Matteuccia. for Struthiopteris read germanica. 

562. lEnothera. (E. taraxacifolia is the correct name of 
(E. acaulis. 

652. Salix lamina, for fllicifolia read phylicifolia 
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